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Vol.  I.]       LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26. [1329-30. 


ADDRESS 

TO   THE 

READERS    OF  THE   LANCET. 


In  commencing  the  volumes  of  this  Journal  for  another  medical  year,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  relieved  from  dwelling  upon  those  topics  which  chiefly  constitute  addresses  of 
this  description.     We  have  not  to  excite  displeasing  doubts,  by  urging  preposterous 
pledges  that  may  never  be  redeemed,  because  the  promises  which  we  first  gave  have, 
we  hope,  been  more  than  amply  verified  ;  and  in  directing  attention  to  the  future,  we 
may  appeal  with  boldness  and  confidence  to    the  past.    When    we  first  embarked 
upon  the  troubled  ocean  of  medical  reform,  we  were  but  too  conscious  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  had  to  encounter,  to  predict,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  goal  we 
should   ultimately   reach;   we  merely    contented  ourselves   with    saying,   therefore, 
that  although  we  were  well  aware  that  we  should  be  assailed  with  much  interested 
opposition,  we  "  would  fearlessly  discharge  our  duty."  Opposition  we  have  encountered 
from  the  first  moment  of  our  labours.    Attempts  of  the  basest  kind  have  been  made  to 
check  us  in  our  course  in  every  direction  ;  but,  aided  in  our  endeavours  by  the  great 
and  enlightened  portion  of  the  profession,  more  has  been  achieved,  for  so  limited  a 
period,  towards  the  consummation  of  the  noble  cause  of  surgical  reform,  than  could  have 
been  conceived  or  expected  by  the  most  imaginative  and  ardent  minds.    What  was 
the  state  of  the  profession  on  the  5th  of  October,  1823,  when  the  first  Number  of  The 
Lancet  issued  from  the  press?     What  were  the  tC  regulations"  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons ?     What  was  the  instruction  afforded  to  the  industrious  and  plundered  medical 
student?    What  was  the  treatment  of  the  miserable  inmates  of  our  hospitals?   And  in 
what  estimation  were  held  the  solid  and  well-founded  claims  to  public  confidence  of 
the  General  Practitioners  of  England,  in  comparison  with  the  empty  and  delusive 
titles  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen  Doctors  ?    How  great  is  the  change,  how  much 
more  pleasing  the  scene  !     The  improvement,  however,  is  not  more  obvious  than  the 
instrument  by  which  it  has  been  effected.    Up  to  that  period,  and  even  for  some  months 
afterwards,  the  College  of  Surgeons  pursued,  unchecked,  its  infamous  career  in  the  trade 
of  monopoly ;    and   about  that   time  the  learned   Council  promulgated  its  wonderful 
discovery  of  the  difference  between  knowledge  obtained  during  the  winter  season,  and 
knowledge  obtained  during  the  summer  season.     The  former,  by  a  course  of  unerring 
induction,  they  found  to  be  "  sound  chirurgical,"  and  calculated  to  promote  not  only 
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the  interests  of  the  student,  but  also  their  own.     The  latter   unsound,  and  alik- 
noxious  to  itudenti  and  the  (  gulation"  enforcing  attendance  on  winter 

courses'of  lecti  -,  quickly  succeeded  by  a;  doubtful  chut' 

It  state. 1  that  "  the  College  would,  iu  fun  ■  of  attendance 

on  In  tuns  on  anatomy,  physiology,  the  theory  and  practice  tnd  of  th 

itomanee  of  dissections,  except  from  the  appointed  prof  and  hurg^ry  in 

the  nnii  isof  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  a  leen,  or  1  teacli- 

ing  in  a  school  acknowledged  by  the  medical  establishment  t"  the  •  re 

hospitals,  or  from  persons  being  physicians  and  surgeons  to  any  ofthoM  hospitals."  1  ho 
school  of  London  being,  at  that  time,  the  only  school  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  I 
which  the  disinterested  Council  thought  proper  to  recogniee,  it  was  evidently  intended 
to  throw  the  prolits  arising  from  instructing  students  in  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  into  the  pockets  of  the  surgeons  of  the  London  Hospitals.  Of  the  ten 
Examiners  who  then  constituted  the  Court,  seven  were,  tin mselves  London  hospital 
surgeons  !  This  must  never  be  forgotten.  The  time,  too,  choaen  for  issuing  this 
scandalous  regulation  is  also  worthy  of  remark.  The  school  of  anatomy  in  \\  ebb 
Street,  Borough,  now  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Richard  Grainger,  was  founded  in 
1821  or  S,  by  his  brother  Mr.  Edward  Grainger,  who  soon  became  a  most  successful 
teacher,  his  pupils  quickly  outnumbering  those  of  the  anatomical  theatre  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  The  heavy  duties  connected  with  his  office  soon  overpowered  a  constitution 
naturally  weak,  and  he  expired  on  the  3d  of  January,  182 1.  This  was  thought  a  delightful 
opportunity  for  razing  to  the  ground  the  opposition  theatre.  Accordingly,  the  "  regula- 
tion "  just  quoted,  was  issued  by  the  Council.  Of  its  successful  operation,  no  doubt  was 
entertained,  the  Council,  before  passing  it,  having  been  well  assured  that  Mr.  Richard 
Grainger  would  not  be  "acknowledged"  by  one  of  the  "recognised"  hospitals; 
and,  upon  that  gentleman's  application  to  the  Council  for  the  recognition  and  re- 
ception of  his  certificates,  he  was  politely  informed,  "  that  the  College  could  not 
recognise  bricks  and  mortar."  The  infamous  regulation  is  no  longer  in  force,  and 
Mr.  Grainger's  certificates  are  "recognised"  by  the  College.  And  why?  Because 
the  irresistible  "  influence"  of  the  press,  an  engine  which  has  ever  been  the  scourge 
of  knaves,  and  the  terror  of  fools,  was  directed  against  the  despicable  tyrants,  and 
rescued  their  intended  victim  from  the  threatened  destruction.  The  Members,  at  the 
same  time,  whenever  they  visited  the  College,  were  treated  with  marked  disrespect, 
even  by  the  menials  of  that  establishment.  At  the  Hunterian  Oration,  and  on  the 
days  when  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  theatre,  they  were  compelled  to  enter  the 
College  by  a  back  door,  iu  a  dirty  street,  and  in  terras  of  menace,  were  refused 
admission  at  the  portals  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  those  portals  having  been 
reserved  for  the  Council,  and  their  relatives  and  sycophants,  the  surgeons  of  the 
"  recognised"  hospitals.  The  museum,  which  cost  the  country  nearly  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  was  virtually  closed  against  the  members;  at  least  it  was  useless,  for  there  was 
no  catalogue  of  its  contents,  neither  was  there  any  library.  Great  is  the  change  that 
has  taken  place.  The  members  are  no  longer  disgraced  by  enteriug  their  own  Col- 
lege at  a  servant's  door  ;  the  museum  is  now  open  to  them  whenever  they  choose 
to  examine  its  treasures,  and  a  splendid  library  daily  invites  their  inspection.  In  our 
hospitals,  the  favoured,  the  "  recognised"  hospitals  of  the  enlightened  College,  mat- 
ters, if  possible,  were  still  worse.  The  patients  were  neglected  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner,  and  the  students  treated  with  no  more  attention  or  respect,  than  would  have 
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been  shown  to  tlio  most  contemptible  objects  in  the  oreation.  Surgeons  and  physicians 
Wetfl  alike  irregular  and  negligent,  and  often,  while  the  industrious  aud  anxious  pupil 
wis  pMing  the  square  of  the  hospital,  awaiting  the  anival  of  the  oflicer  of  the  day,  ho 
lost  tho  opportunity  of  hearing  a  valuable  lecture  delivered  in  some  distant  theatre. 
And  as  to  I  rlinnud  lecture  !  Such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  heard  in  the  wards  of  any  hos- 
pital iu  London.  In  comparing  this  state  of  things  with  what  is  now  passing  before  the 
eyes  of  every  man  in  the  profession,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  entered  upon,  if  we  have 
not  yet  proceeded  far  into,  a  new  system.  The  activity  which  pervades  every  branch 
of  the  lecturer's  department,  and  the  wards  of  our  hospitals,  is,  in  itself,  most  gratifying- 
evidence  of  a  salutary  change.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  ;  but  there  is  no 
cause  for  despair.  On  the  contrary,  if  so  many  improvements  have  been  effected  in  so 
short  a  period,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  profession  can  effect,  by  strenuous 
and  unremitting  efforts,  the  fiual  accomplishment  of  its  wishes,  namely,  a  radical 
reform  in  the  mode  of  electing  the  College  Council.  Until  the  constitution  of  this 
College  shall  be  remodelled,  we  cannot  hold  securely  any  professional  advantage,  but 
must  continue  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  men,  whom,  injustice  and  sound  policy,  we 
ought  to  command.  The  protraction  of  this  great  struggle  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted, 
for  the  members  of  the  profession  are  daily  obtaining  more  correct  information  of 
the  causes  of  the  evils  by  which  they  are  oppressed.  Knowledge,  thus  acquired,  is 
unadulterated  with  visionary  theories,  or  wild  and  speculative  schemes  of  improve- 
ment. During  such  a  contest  as  that  in  which  the  profession  is  engaged,  there  should 
be  ample  time  for  discussion  ;  thus  the  collision  of  opinions  becomes  less  marked 
as  the  investigation  proceeds,  and,  at  length,  all  being  agreed  upon  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  the  remedy  is  adopted  without  dispute  or  strife.  If  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons represented  either  the  intelligence  or  the  feelings  of  the  profession,  it  would 
form  an  admirable  connecting  link  between  its  members  and  the  legislature.  Unfortu- 
nately, its  present  interests  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  profession.  Hence,  in 
any  application  that  it  may  make  to  Parliament  for  a  reformation  of  its  constitution,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  that  new  powers  will  be  sought  for,  calculated  only  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Council. 

A  reformed  College  would  at  once  force  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the 
great  defect  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country,  arising  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  non-medical  men  to  the  office  of  Coroner.  The  evils  resulting  from  this 
practice,  have  been  frequently  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  during  the  past 
year  ;  and  although  our  efforts  in  this  instance  have  not  received  the  slightest  support 
from  any  portion  of  the  press,  jret  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  have  produced  some 
effect,  where  there  is  both  the  disposition  and  the  power,  to  purify  the  stream  of  justice. 

Again,  if  the  voice  of  the  profession  were  influential  in  our  College,  Parliament 
would  speedily  effect  a  salutary  reformation  in  the  government  of  our  great  national 
hospitals,  and  by  the  protecting  principle  of  an  improved  method  of  electing  the  officers 
of  these  institutions,  the  public  would  be  spared  the  horror  of  witnessing  such 
scenes  as  were  presented  in  the  operation  upon  Stephen  Pollard,  aud  in  the  action 
of  Cooper  versus  Wakley,  to  which  th:.t  operation  gave  birth.  It  is  true  the  Yam- 
pyre  cry  of  "  Give  him  time,  give  him  time;  do  not  cru-.h  him  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,"  still  vibrates  upon  the  public  ear ;  but,  all  circumstances  considered,  the 
result  of  that  trial  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  brilliant  triumph  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press.     It  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  plaimiff,  in  order  to  increase  his  chance 
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of  a  verdict,  suppressed  his  report  of  the  operation  until  after  the  trial.  la  doing  this, 
it  will  be  allowed  that  he  was  discreet,  it"  nut  generous  ;  for  biuce  that  report  was  laid 
before  the  profession,  even  the  nio^t  vetiul  of  Ins  supporters  have  been  UB  MtonU 

The  encroachments  made  upon  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  profession  ijv  the 
out-patunt  system  of  our  hospitals,  aod  by  the  fraudulent  concocters  of  infirmaries  and 
dispensaries,  have,  of  late,  engaged  much  of  our  attention.  These  abuses  cou&utute  an 
evil  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  press  upon  the  general  practitioner  with  a  force  at 
once  cruel  and  destructive.  The  remedy  is  simple,  and  easy  of  application,  l'racti- 
tiouers  should  firmly  refuse,  on  all  occasions,  to  meet,  in  consultation,  the  impostors 
by  whom  these  impositions  are  projected  and  supported. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks,  without,  for  a  moment,  calling  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  assailed  by  the  advocates  of  corruption,  for  having 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  innumerable  abuses  which  distract  the  profession. 
One  of  the  accusations  most  constantly  directed  against  us  was,  that  we  had  pub- 
lished without  consent — in  fact,  had  stolen  and  published  for  our  own  profit,  the  lectures 
of  several  medical  teachers.  This  charge  was  repeated,  usque  ad  namenm.  For  five 
years  we  treated  the  accusation  with  silent  contempt;  and  having  thus  shown  our 
feeble  opponents,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  lessen  the  influence,  or  decrease 
the  sale  of  this  work,  even  though  we  scorned  to  notice  their  calumnies,  we  con- 
sidered it  right,  in  the  preface  to  our  last  year's  volumes,  to  make  the  profession 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  whole  of  the  lectures  had  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.    The  following  was  our  statement  on  this  subject : — 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  distinction  which  we  have 
always  recognised  between  the  situation  of  a  public  teacher  and  that  of  a  private  one, 
or  of  the  principle  upon  which  we  claimed  tho  right  of  publishing  the  Lectures  of  Mr. 
Adernethy.  The  Lectures  of  private  teachers,  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  private 
property,  we  have  never  published,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Lecturers;  but  the  Lectures  of  public  medical  teachers,  delivered  within  the 
■walls  of  public  hospitals,  stand,  as  we  have  uniformly  contended,  upon  a  totally  differ- 
ent footing.  We  maintained  this  point  fearlessly  and  manfully  against  Mr.  Ader- 
nethy in  a  Court  of  Equity,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  was,  that  the  injunction 
which  that  Gentleman  obtained  against  the  publication  of  his  Lectures  was  finally 
dissolved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  So  much  for  Mr.  Abeunethy's  Lectures.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  Lectures  came  within  the  principle  on  which  we  relied  in  our  con- 
test with  Mr.  Adernethy  ;  hut  Sir  Astley  Cooper  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  one  of 
those  who  has  been  plundered  of  his  literary  property,  for  Sir  Astley  Cooper  gave 
his  express  consent  to  the  publication  of  his  Lectures.  The  Lectures  of  Dr.  Blundell 
on  Midwifery,  though  delivered  within  the  walls  of  Guy's  Hospital,  we  did  not  con- 
sider as  public  Lectures  three  years  ago,  because,  at  that  time,  no  certificates  of  at- 
tendance on  Courses  of  Midwifery  were  required  by  the  Colleges  or  the  Universities. 
We  applied,  therefore,  for  permisssion  to  publish  them,  which  was  not  at  that  time 
conceded.  Subsequently,  certificates  of  attendance  on  courses  of  Midwifery  have  been 
required,  and  Dr.  Blundell  has  not  only  not  withheld  his  consent  from  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Lectures  in  this  Journal,  but,  as  they  were  to  go  before  the  public, 
has  added  to  their  value  by  a  revision  of  the  proof  sheets.  Dr.  Armstrong's  Lectures 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  were  published  in  consequence  of  the 
intimation  of  one  of   his  pupils,  that  the  Lecturer  would  not  offer  any  objection. 
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])r.  AitMs-rnoM;  did,  however,  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  Lecture,  ohject  to 
the  principle  of  publishing  private  Lectures,  in  which  objection  we  acquiesced  j  but 
having  exptl  ssed  liis  opinion,  he  added,  that  he  should  leave  the  matter  entirely  to 
ourselves.  We  urged,  the  ground  of  public  utility — and  as  he  found  that  tho  pupils 
were  desirous  of  possessing  his  Lectures,  he  afterwards  consented  to  their  publica- 
tion, and  acknowledged  their  accuracy.  Mr.  Alcock's  Lectures  on  some  Practical  points 
of  Surgery,  were  published  with  his  consent,  and  the  proof  sheets  were  revised  by  him. 
Mr.  L\\\  hinck's  Lectures  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye  were 
published  with  his  consent,  and  the  proof  sheets  were  revised  by  him.  Dr.  Clutter- 
ii  (  k's  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  were  published  with  his  consent, 
and  tho  proof  sheets  were  also  revised  by  him.  Dr.  Spukziieim's  Lectures  on  Phreno- 
logy in  like  manner  appeared  with  the  consent,  and  underwent  the  revision  of  the  Lec- 
turer. The  Lectures  of  Mr.  Brande  on  Chemistry,  and  those  of  Dr.  Haslam  on  the 
Intellectual  Composition  of  Man,  were  also  published  with  the  express  consent  of  the 
Lecturers.  All  these  facts  we  have  had  the  permission  and  authority  of  the  several 
Lecturers  to  state,  from  the  periods  at  which  their  respective  Courses  were  completed, 
as  distinctly  as  we  now  state  them  ;  but  we  have  hitherto  disdained  to  give  this  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  calumnies  of  our  enemies,  and  we  have  now,  once  for  all,  adopted 
this  course,  in  order  that  such  calumnies,  if  they  be  again  repeated,  may  be  as  much 
contemned  in  all  other  quarters,  as  they  have  been  uniformly  contemned  by  ourselves." 

To  enable  the  profession  duly  to  appreciate  the  candid  and  noble  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  bosoms  of  our  opponents,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  not  one  word  of 
this  explicit  and  unequivocal  refutation  of  their  calumnies,  has,  up  to  this  hour, 
been  copied  into  their  pages.  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  our  respectable  antagonists, 
who,  while  they  have  slandered,  have  endeavoured  to  plunder,  and  who,  being 
despised  by  all  honourable  and  intelligent  minds,  are  content  to  subsist  upon  a  wretched 
pittance,  awarded  to  them  for  their  still  more  wretched  imitations  of  this  Journal. 

The  friends  of  a  tree  medical  press  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  sale  of  The 
Lancet  during  the  past  summer  has  been  greater  than  during  any  other  summer  since 
its  first  publication  ;  and  we  may  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  its  circulation 
very  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  medical  journal  in  the  known  world. 


The  second  Number  of  this  volume,  to  be  published  on  Saturday  next,  October  the 
third,  will  contain. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  Introductory  Address 

to  a 

Course  of  Lectures  on  Surgery,  Medical  and  Operative. 

The  entire  course  will  be  published  verbatim,  with  that  gentleman's  express  con- 
sent, in  the  volumes  for  the  ensuing  j'ear*  The  same  volumes  will  contain  occasional 
clinical  lectures  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  Dr.  Elliotson,  Dr.  Roots,  Mr.  Grlen,  Professor 
Charles  Bell,  Professor  Dupuytren,  and  the  usual  matter  of  Reviews,  Foreign 
Intelligence,  Hospital  Reports,  proceedings  of  Medical  Societies,  &c.  &c. 
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Lornd'H,  Sutuiitnii,   Septtmkm  96,  1829. 

\Y  i  have  this  week  taken  Some  pains  to 
furnish  medical  students  with  un  accuiati 
list  of  tlie    1  retail-,    with  which  the   8(  I 

of  i  ii  about  to  commence*     It  ami 

our  intention  to  have  thrown  out  a  few  hints 
upon  the  possible  advantages  which  sonic  of 
the  institutions  afford  ;  but  the  prospectuses 
from  which  our  accounts  have  been  taken, 
were,  in  several  instances,  delivered  so  late, 
that  we  find  it  impossible  to  offer  any  ob- 
servations in  detail  upon  the  comparative 
advantages  of  the  schools.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  at  any  time  enter  into 
an  invidious  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the 
different  teachers,  but  it  will  be  our  ob- 
ject next  week,  without  meaning  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  those  lecturers,  whose 
names  we  may  pass  over  in  silence,  to  en- 
deavour to  point  out  to  the  student,  where 
he  may  fix  himself  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
obtaining  that  information  which  it  is  his 
business  to  acquire,  at  the  least  possible  cost 
and  inconvenience.  The  hints  we  shall  offer, 
will  be  dictated  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  impar- 
tiality, and  will  be  founded  upon  a  tolerably 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Students 
should  know,  that  the  lecture-rooms  and 
hospitals  are  generally  open  to  all,  without 
an  admission  fee,  until  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  the  session ;  and  they  will 
find  Saturday,  October  the  third,  sufficiently 
early  to  determine  upon  their  selection. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  propriety 
of  their  exercising  great  caution  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  the  least  reflection  must  convince 
them  that  their  fortunes  hang  upon  the 
issue. 

The  established  practitioner  must  be  too 
sensible  of  the  value,  to  the  student,  of  such 
a  list  as  the  one  we  have  published,  to  view 
with  indifference,  or  regret,  the  extended 
space  which  it  occupies. 
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Oil    lliursilay    the     I    i    <.l    October,   v.  iih    the 

ptione  afterwards  stated,  and  will  » 
tinue  to  the  middh  el  Mar,  without  anj  in- 
terruption, except  fox  a  few  da  ->t- 
mai  and  1. 1 
Anatomy,  Phyetology,  Comparative  A 

tomy,  Surgery,  Cluneal  Surgery,  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  I'mmhs,  Clinical  .Medi- 
cine, Midwifery  and  Dieeaen  of  Women 
and  Children,  materia  Metti  n  and  I  hera- 
|ieutics,  Chemistry,  Medical  Juriaprudea 
and  Dissections  and  Demonstrations.    The 

class  of  Botany  will  open  on  the  1st  of  April, 
and  continue  for  three  months. 

Students  should  enter  their  names  previ- 
ously to  the  commencement  of  the  classes,  or 
very  soon  after:  fees  to  be  paid  at  the  office  of 
the  University.  Students  nominated  by  a  pro- 
prietor must  hring  a  written  nomination,  but 
no  particular  form  is  necessary.  Those  who, 
during  the  last  session,  were  nominees  of 
proprietors,  are  not  required  to  renew  their 
nomination. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  following 
classes  continue  from  October  to  the  middle 
of  May,  and  the  larger  fee  is  for  the  whole 
course  ;  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  stu- 
dents the  course  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  a  separate  fee  be  paid  for  each. 

[The  amount  of  one  first  and  two  second 
divisions,  constitutes  the  charge  for  a  pf.h- 
i'liual  entrance  to  either  of  the  courses.] 

LECTURES. 

Anatomy;  Professor  Pattison  ;  daily, ex- 
cept Saturday,  half  past  one  to  three. 
Fee,  71.  Or,  for  the  first  division,  4/. ; 
second  division,  31.  The  half  hour  from 
half  past  one  to  two,  will  be  occupied  by 
examinations  on  the  previous  lectures. 

Physiology ;  Piofessor  Bell  ;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  five  to  six.     Tee  fl, 

Anatomical  Demonstrations ;  J.  R.Ben- 
nett, A.B.  ;  daily,  eleven  to  twelve.  Fee, 
51.  first  division,  3/. ;  second  division,  2/. 
The  anatomy  of  the  human  body  will  be 
completely  demonstrated  at  least  twice 
during  the  session.  The  examinations  take 
place  on  Saturday. 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery;  Professor 
Bell ;  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
five  to  half  past  six.  Fee,  bl.  First  divi- 
sion, 3/. ;  second  division,  %l. 

Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  ;  Pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Conolly  j  daily,  except  Saturday, 
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Tour  to  five.     Fee,  61.     Or,  for  each  divi- 
sion, .;/. 

Midwifery  and  Disease*  <>f  If 'omen  and 
(hildnii;  Professor,  Dr.  Davis;  Monduy, 
Wednesday,  I'riday,  ami  Saturday,  sine  to 

ten.      Fee,  51,      First    division,   o/. ;     second 
division,  |f, 

(  Iniintl  Medicine  ;  Professor,  Dr.  Wat- 
son ;  Monday  and  I'riday,  half  past  twelve 
to  half  past  one.  Fee  for  tho  whole  course, 
1/.  ;    for  lialf  the  course,  .'/. 

Materia  Mcdica  and  Therajx  uties  ;  Pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Thomson  ;  daily,  except  Satur- 
day, three  to  four.  Fee,  6/.  First  division, 
.'J/. ;  second  division,  31, 

A  very  complete  museum  lias  been  formed 
by  the  professor  of  this  department  for  the 
illustration  of  his  lectures,  to  which  the 
students  of  his  class  will  have  access  under 
certain  regulations. 

Instruction  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
will  be  given  to  private  pupils  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's laboratory  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  an- 
nounced hereafter. 

(  hemistni;  Professor,  Dr.  Turner ;  daily, 
except  Saturday,  ten  to  eleven.  Fee,  71. 
First  division,  4/.;  second  division,  31. 

The  professor  will  give  one  or  more 
courses  of  practical  chemistry,  in  which  the 
pupils  will  be  instructed  in  the  manipula- 
tions of  experiments  and  processes.  Fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  announced  hereafter, 
and  the  professor  will,  in  the  mean  time, 
give  information  on  the  subject  to  those 
who  may  apply  to  him. 

Comparative  Anatomy ;  Professor,  Dr. 
Grant ;  daily,  except  Saturday,  three  to 
four.  Commencing  on  the  15th  of  October, 
and  terminating  at  the  end  of  January. 
Fee,  21. 

Botany  ;  Professor  Lindley  ;  daily,  during 
the  mouths  of  April,  May,  and  June. 
Fee,  3/. 

Medical  Jurisprudence;  Professor,  Dr.  J. 
Gordon  Smith  ;  Monday,  Wednesday, and  Fri- 
day, from  half  past  seven  to  half  past  eight. 
These  lectures  will  commence  in  October, 
and  be  continued  until  May.  Fee,  41.  First 
division,  21. ;  second  division,  21. 

If  the  class  is  sufficiently  numerous,  the 
professor  will  instruct  the  students  of  medi- 
cine, and  those  who  are  not  of  that  pro- 
fession, separately  ;  but  as  the  object  of  in- 
struction will  be  a  common  one,  all  the  pu» 
pils  will  be  at  liberty  to  attend  upon  every 
occasion. 

The  museum  of  anatomy  is  open  to  the 
medical  students  every  day.  Besides  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  preparations,  it  contains  a 
large  collection  of  original  drawings  in  illus- 
tration of  morbid  structure  ;  and  both  col- 
lections are  receiving  additions  regularly. 
Descriptive  catalogues  are  preparing,  which 
will  be  ready  next  session. 


EXAMINATIONS    AND   CERTIFJCATI 

Every  professor  devotes  a  certain  portion  of 
the  h(.ur.<  of  instruction  in  each  week  lo  the 
examination  of  his  pupils.  No  junior  student 
is  exempted;  students  of  more  advanced 
years  may  claim  exemption,  but  all  who  wish 
to  obtain  certificates  must  submit  to  these 
examinations.  There  will  be  thiee  public 
examinations  of  each  class  in  the  course  of 
the    session  ;     the   lirst   immediately    before 

Christmas,  the  second  immediately  before 
Faster,  the  third  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  upon  the  last  occasion  prizes  and 
honours  will  be  awarded.  In  the  medical 
classes,  however,  the  final  examination,  and 
the  distribution  of  prizes  and  honours,  will 
take  place  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
results  of  the  two  first  examinations  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  merits 
of  the  competitors  for  honours  at  the  non- 
elusion  of  the  session. 

LIBRARY. 

A  collection  has  already  been  made  of 
more  than  eight  thousand  volumes,  and  it 
is  daily  increasing.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
such  works  as  the  students  must  consult 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  at  the 
University.  The  library  is  open  every  day 
from  ten  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  books  muy  be  consulted 
by  all  the  students  of  the  University. 
Separate  libraries  have  been  formed  for  the 
use  of  the  law  and  medical  students,  to 
which  they  will  have  access  in  the  evening. 

HOSPITAL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  students  have  the  power  of  witnessing 
hospital  practice  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
Dr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Bell  deliver  clinical 
lectures  in  the  University  upon  their  cases 
in  the  hospital.  For  the  terms  of  admission 
to  the  hospital,  see  article,  "  Middlesex 
Hospital." 

DISPENSARY    ATTENDANCE. 

The  Council  have  established  a  dispensary 
in  George  Street,  Euston  Square,  which  is 
attended  by  the  professors  of  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  diseases,  materia  medica,  mid- 
wifery, and  anatomy;and  affords  to  the  pupils 
the  benefit  of  dispensary  practice  under  their 
teachers.  Fee,  for  nine  months'  attend- 
ance, hi. 

Fees.  —  I.  Non-nomination  Fee.  —  The 
class-fees  stated  above  are  payable  by  stu- 
dents nominated  by  proprietors ;  those  not 
nominated,  pay  an  addition  upon  those  fees 
according  to  the  following  scale  ;  viz.  if  the 
class-fee  be  ll.,  an  addition  of  5s.;  21., 
10s.,  and  so  forth.  But  this  extra  payment 
ceases,  so  soon  as  it  amounts  to  41.  105. 

[There  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  )iomi- 
jiation,  and  the  addresses  of  proprietors  may 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  University.] 
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Anatomical  Demonstrations. 

Clinical  Medicine. 
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Anatomy. 
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Materia  Medica. 
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Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
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ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

LECTURES. 

Surgen/,  by  "William  Lawrence,  F.R.S., 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Single  course, 
five  guineas  ;  unlimited,  eight  guineas. 

[This  course  is  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  surgery,  both  medical  aud  opera- 
tive, to  represent  the  present  state  ofjsurgi- 
cal  science  and  practice,  and  to  prepare  the 
student  for  all  the  duties  which  he  will  have 
to  perform  as  surgeon.  It  will,  therefore, 
include  the  following  subjects  ;  namely,  all 
i  njuries  incidental  to  the  human  frame  ;  all 
the  diseases,  which  custom  has  assigned  to 
the  care  of  the  surgeon  ;  operations,  and 
manual  proceedings  of  all  kinds,  that  may- 
be required  in  every  description  of  disease 
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•  of  nidwifery,  or  the  art  of  the 
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ii  will  he  explained,  by  au  accounl  of 
its  origin,  progress,  symptoms,  and  efl 
the,  changes  produced  la  the  state  <<f  the 
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these  considerations  will  be  deduced,  the 
in. -.in-,  of  pretention  ami  u<  atment,  whether 
by  dit-t  or  genera)  management,  by  remedies 

internal  or  external,  or  by  opeuuious.  The 
latter  will  be  described  and  exhibited  on  the 
dead  subject.  The  introductory  lecture  will 
be  delivered  on  Ihursday,  tbe  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, at  half-past  two  ;  and  the  course  will 
be  continued  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock.] 

Mcitnine,  by  Clement  Hue,  M.D.,  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  tea 
o'clock  iu  the  morning.  Single  course,  four 
guineas ;  two  courses,  six  guineas ;  per- 
petual, seven  guineas. 

Chemistry t  by  Dr.  Hue,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Single  course,  four  guineas  ; 
two  courses,  seven  guineas;  perpetual, 
eight  guineas. 

Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  by  Dr.  Hue, 
on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at 
a  quarter  past  eleven  in  the  morning.  One 
course,  two  guineas ;  two  courses,  three 
guineas  ;  perpetual,  four  guineas. 

Gentlemen  entering  as  perpetual  pupils 
to  both  the  lectures  on  medicine  and  che- 
mistry, are  considered  as  perpetual  also  to 
materia  medica  and  clinical  lectures. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology ,  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, daily,  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  First 
course,  five  guiueas  ;  second  course,  four 
guineas;  third  course,  three  guineas;  un- 
limited, ten  guineas. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery,  (gratui- 
tously,) by  Henry  Earle,  F.R.S.,  on  Satur- 
days, at  eight  in  the  evening. 

Anatomical  Demonstrations,  and  Super- 
intendence of  Practical  Anatomy,  by  Mr. 
Skey  and  Mr.  Wormald.  Single  course, 
three  guineas  ;  unlimited,  ten  guineas.  The 
demonstrations  daily  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Midwifery ,  and  the  Diseases  of  IVomen 
and  Children,  by  Dr.  John  T.  Conquest, 
M.D.,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  seven, 
and  Saturdays,  at  half-past  six  in  the 
evening.  One  course,  three  guineas  ;  two 
courses,  five  guineas ;  perpetual,  eight 
guineas. 

Morbid  Inspections,  ns  opportunities  oc- 
cur, at  one  o'clock. 

The  Museum  of  the  Hospital  is  opened 
every  day  for  the  admission  of  students. 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

LECTURES. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ;   Dr. 

Elliotson  nnd  Dr.  Williams;  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  ami  Saturdays,  at  eleven  o'clock. 
First  COUrse,  1/.  Is.  ;  second  course,  SI.  3s.  ; 
third  and  every  subsequent  course,  paid  for 
separately,  2/.  2s.  ;  two  courses,  paid  for  at 
once,  (>/.  6s. ;  three  courses,  ditto,  7 1.  7s.; 
perpetual,  8/.  8s. 

Dr.  Klliotson  will  deliver  the  first,  and 
Dr.  Williams  the  second  course. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  General  and 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry;  Dr.  Burton; 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  ele- 
ven o'clock.  First  course,  4/.  4s.  ;  second 
course,  31,  Ss. ;  third  and  every  subsequent 
course,  paid  for  separately,  21. 2s. ;  two 
courses,  paid  for  at  once,  61. 6s.  ;  three 
courses,  ditto,  71.  7s. ;  perpetual,  8/.  85. 

Materia  Medica ;  Dr.  Roots ;  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  at  eleven  in  the  evening. 
First  course,  31.  3s. ;  second  course,  21.  2s.; 
perpetual,  4/.  4s, 

The  specimens  of  the  Materia  Medica 
will  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  his  pupils. 

Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  fromen 
and  Children;  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  Ash- 
burner  ;  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  nine  iu  the  morning.  Single  courses, 
each,  3/.  Ss. ;  two  courses,  paid  for  at  once, 
bl.  bs. ;  third,  and  every  subsequent  course, 
21.  2s. ;  perpetual,  8/.  8s.  Labours  free  ol 
expense. 

Botany,  Physiological,  Descriptive,  and 
Practical;  Mr.  Frost;  Wednesdays,  at 
half.past  twelve  o'clock.  Single  course, 
11.  Is.;  two  courses,  subscribed  for  at  the 
same  time,  11.  lis.  6d.;  three  courses,  ditto, 
21.  2s. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Operations  oj 
Surgery ;  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  John  F. 
South  :  doily,  at  two  o'clock.  One  course, 
51.  os. ;  two  courses,  9/.  9s. ;  perpetual, 
10/.  10s. ;  dissections,  single  courses,  each, 
31.  3s. ;  perpetual,  10/.  10s. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery ,-  Mr. 
Green  ;  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  at  eight 
in  the  evening;  single  course,  31.  3s. ;  per- 
petual, 51.  5s. 

Comparative  Anatomy  ;  Mr.  John  F. 
South  ;  Thursdays,  at  eight  in  the  evening  ; 
single  course,  1/.  Is. ;  perpetual,  21.  2s. 

Anatomical  Demonstrations ;  Mr.  Mack- 
murdo  and  Mr.  S.  Solly;  every  morning  at 
ten  o'clock. 

HOSPITAL   PRACTICE. 

Medical  Practice. — Physician's  pupil, per- 
petual, (fees  included,)  241.  3s. ;  one  year, 
ditto,  17/.  17s. ;  nine  months,  ditto,  12/.  Its. 
Surgical  Practice. — Dresser,  one  year 
(fees  included)  51/.  2s. ;  six  months,  ditto, 
32l.  12s. ;  Surgeons'  pupil,  one  year,  (fees 
included)  261.  6s. ;  six  months,  ditto,  20/.; 
a  second  entry,  if  within  two  months,  61, 12s. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

LEC'TURKS. 

Midirifi  ry  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children;  Dr.  Blundell ;  daily,  at  a  quarter 
before  eight  in  the  morning.  Single 
courses,  each,  31.  3s. ;  two  courses,  paid  for 
at  once,  51.  5s. ;  third,  fourth,  aud  fifth, 
each,  2/.  2s.  ;  perpetual,  after  four  single 
courses,  or  at  one  payment,  10/.  10s. 

Physiology,  or  /jaws  of  the  Animal 
(JCconomy ;  Dr.  Blundell  ;  Mondays  tad 
Wednesdays,  at  half- past  six  in  the  evening. 
Single,  course,  21.  2s. ;  second  course,  and  to 
be  perpetual,  21.  2s.  ;  perpetual,  at  one  pay- 
ment, 3/.  3s.  Pupils  of  two  or  more  courses 
of  Midwifery,  become  perpetual  to  this  by 
entering  for  one  course. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Dr. 
Bright  and  Dr.  Addison  ;  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  at  ten  o'clock.  First 
course,  4/.  4s. ;  second  course,  31. 3s.  ;  third, 
and  to  be  perpetual,  21.  2s.  ;  two  courses 
[>aid  for  at  once,  6/.  6s.  ;  to  be  perpetual, 
31.  8s.  ;  three  courses,  ditto,  71.  7s.  ;  to  be 
perpetual,  21.  2s.  ;  perpetual,  at  one  pay- 
ment, 8/.  8s.     Text-book  of  lectures,  3s.  6d. 

Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Medi- 
cal Botany  ;  Dr.  Addison;  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  at  seven  in  the  evening.  First 
course,  31.  'is. ;  second  course,  and  to  be 
perpetual,  21.  2s. ;  perpetual,  at  one  pay- 
ment, 4/.  4s. 

Clinical  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the  phy- 
sicians. 

Principles,  Practice,  and  Operations,  of 
Surgery ;  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Morgan  ;  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  at  eight  in  the 
evening.  Single  course,  3/.  5s. ;  perpetual, 
after  two  single  courses,  or  at  one  payment, 
51.  5s. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Chemistry ; 
Arthur  Aikin  and  Alexander  Barry  ;  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  a  quarter 
before  ten  o'clock.  First  course,  4/.  4s.  ; 
second  course,  3/.  3s. ;  third,  and  to  be  per- 
petual, 21.  2s.  j  two  courses,  paid  for  at 
once,  61.  6s. ;  to  be  perpetual,  31.  3s.  ; 
three  courses,  ditto,  71.  7s. ;  to  be  perpetual, 
il.  2s. ;  perpetual,  at  one  payment,  8/.  8s.; 
text-book  of  the  lectures,  gratis. 

Experimental  Philosophy. — Twenty-six 
lectures,  comprising  Mechanics,  Hydrosta- 
tics, Hydraulics,  the  Steam  Engine,  Pneu- 
matics, Optics,  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
Electro-Magnetism,  and  Astronomy; — John 
Millington  and  Alexander  Barry  ;  Thurs- 
days, at  six  in  the  evening.  Single  course, 
21.  2s.;  perpetual,  31.  3s.  Those  who  attend 
Chemistry  may  enter  for  one  guinea  less. 

Anatomy  and  Operations  of  Surgery  ; 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  ;  daily,  at  two  o'clock. 
(Lectures  on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of 
the  Teeth  will  be  included  in  this  course, 
and  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Bell.)     Lectures, 
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. ;  two  onuses,  at  one  pa>y 
,    u  thud  course,  und  to  b«  per- 
petual, f/t  ■:•>  ,   perpetual,  at  one  pavmenti 
lot.  it)i.  ;  diifteetioua,  tingle  coursea,  eaci), 

.>/.  .)>    ,    perpetual,  after  four  single  COIN 
or  ul  one  payment,   Id/.  lP.v. 

(  IiiulmI  lustructiuiis  will  be  given  bj  the 
surgeons. 

Morhttl  Junto  my  j  Dr.  Hodgkin,  curator 
of  the  museum;  demonstrations  at  01)6 
o'clock;     lectures    on    Saturdays    at    eleven 

o'clock,  catalogue  of  tha  muee  urn*  1 

HOSl'ITAt     PRACTICE. 

Physicians'   Ptijnl ,  perpetual,    941.     ! .*.  ; 
one  sear,  17/.  18*. j   nine  months,  Xtt,  13*.; 
included. 

Surgeons'  Dresser,  one  year,  51/.  2*.  ;  six 
months,  32/.  12*. 

Surgt  "us'  Pupil,  twelve  mouths,  26/.  6s. \ 
six  months,  '■Jot.  ;  fees  included.  Pupils 
entering  to  the  lurgical  practice  of  Guy'a 
Hospital,  are  allowed  to  attend  that  of  St. 
Thomas's. 

l*upils  will  he  permitted   the  use  of  the 
library   and  reading-room,   subject  to  regu 
lations. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

LECTURES. 

Clinical  Lectures  are  occasionally  given 
by  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  are  the 
only  lectures  delivered  in  this  hospital. 

HOSPITAL    PRACTICE. 

Physicians'  pupils  admitted  to  attend  the 
practice  of  the  physicians,  for  six  months 
to  pay  ten  guineas  ;  lor  one  year,  fifteen 
pounds  ;  perpetual  pupils,  twenty  guineas. 

Sura  tons'  pupils  admitted  to  attend  the 
practice  of  the  surgeons.  For  six  months, 
twelve  guineas;  perpetual  pupils,  twenty 
guineas. 

Pupils  are  allowed  in  turn  to  become 
dressers  without  an  additional  fee,  on  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  that  effect  to  the  house- 
surgeon. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

LECTURES. 

Clinical  Lectures,  on  Thursdays,  at  one 
o'clock,  are  the  only  lectures  delivered  in 
this  Hospital. 

IlOsriTAL   PRACTICE. 

Physicians'  Pupils  admitted  to  attend  the 
practice  of  the  physicians.  For  six  months 
to  pay  twelve  guineas  ;  for  one  year,  twenty 
guineas  ;  perpetual  pupils,  twenty-four  gui- 
neas. Such  pupils  as  have  entered  for  half 
a  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term 
are  desirous  of  entering  for  another  half 
year,  are  to  pay  eight  guineas;  or  may  be- 
come perpetual  pupils,  by   paying  twelve 


guineas.  Such  pupils  as  hare  entered  for 
on.-  \ear,  and   at  the  expiration  ol    that  term 

:   bet  oming  |  erpetuel,  are  to 

make  au  additional  pa)  i:.  M  guineas. 

Any  pupil  wlio  is,  or  jrho  baa  beea  pre- 
viously, a  surgeon's  pupil,  may  attend  the 
practice    ol    tue  pbyiiciam  one  year,   upon 

paying  sixteen  guineaa.  No  certificateawiU 
be  given  by  the  ubjaieiani  to  any  pupil  who 

baa  not  attended  tbeir  practice    at    least   six 

months.     Every  pupil,  upon  admieaion,  is 

to  pay  one  guinea  to  the  apothecary. 

Surgeons'  PupiU  admitted    to    attend  the 

practice  of  the  aurgeona.  For  six  month*,  to 

pay  fifteen  guineas  ;  for  twelve  months, 
twenty  guineaa  ;  perpetual,  fifty  guite 

Pupils  entering  for  twelve  months  are. 
allowed  todreai  the  patients  in  turn,  accord- 
ing to  seniority  ;  but  not  until  they  have  at- 
tended the  practice  of  the  Hospital  three 
months.  Any  pupil  \vho  is,  or  who  has  been 
previously,  a  physician's  pupil,  may  attend 
the  practice  of  the  surgeons  one  year,  upon 
pa)ing  sixteen  guineas.  Every  pupil,  upon 
admission,  is  to  pay  the  customary  fee  of 
three  shillings  to  the  porter,  and  the  same 
to  the  surgeryman. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

HOSPITAL   PRACTICE. 

Physicians'  Pupil. — Six  months,  10/.  10s. 
Twelve  months,  1  5/.  15*.  Perpetual,  22/.  Is, 

Surgeons'  Pupil. — Three  months,  10/.  10*. 
Six  months,  16/.  15*.  Twelve  months,  21/. 
Perpetual,  52/.  10*. 

Entrance  fee  to  the  apothecary,  1/.  1*.; 
to  the  secretary,  5*. 

The  pupils  of  the  University  are  to  be 
admitted  to  attendance  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  for  the  following  fees: — 

Academical  session  of  nine  months, 
12/.  12*.;  but  nocertiheate  is  granted  with- 
out completing  the  attendance  for  the  year, 
and  paying  up  the  fee  of  21/.  Second 
session,  12/.  12a\;  after  which  the  pupil 
will  have  free  admission.  A  fee  of  twenty- 
one  guineas  at  one  payment,  or  of  nine 
guineas  in  addition  to  the  first  12/.  12*., 
if  paid  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
session,  will  also  entitle  the  pupil  to  free 
admission.  Entrance  fee  to  the  apothecary, 
one  guinea  ;  to  the  secretary,  five  shillings. 

Surgical  Practice — The  same. 

[Lectures  on  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Ley;  see 
page  18.] 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

LECTURES. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr. 
Billing,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fri- 
days, at  half  past  three. 

Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Cobb,  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  at  nine  a.m. 
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Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  JFomen  and 

Children,   by    Dr.  Ihmisbotham   and    Dr.  V. 
11.  Hiunsbotlialn,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 

and  Fridays,  at  ten  in  the  morning. 

General  and  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry, 
by  Dr.  Gordon,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  at  ten  in  the  morning. 

Anatomy t  Physiology,  and  the  Operations 
»/  Surgery,   by  Mr.  tieodington  and  JNlr. 

Luke,  daily,  at  two  o'clock. 

Principles  end  Practice  of  Surgery,  by- 
Mr.  tieadiugton  and  Mr.  Luke,  on  Mon- 
days and  \\  ednesday'Sj  at  eight  in  tbe  even- 
ing. 

Practical  Anatomy  and  Demonstrations, 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Hnd  Mr.  Adams,  daily,  at 
ball' past  eleven  in  the  morning. 

Terms. 

Practice  of  Medicine.— F'\r.-t course,  four 
guineas;  second  course,  tbree  guineas  ;  two 
paid  for  at  once,  six  guineas  ;  perpetual, 
seven  guineas. 

Materia  Medico  ;  first  course,  tbree  gui- 
neas ;  second  course,  two  guineas  ;  per- 
petual, four   guineas. 

Midwifery  ;  first  course,  tbree  guineas  ; 
second  course,  tbree  guineas  ;  third  course, 
two  guineas  ;  two,  paid  for  at  once,  five 
guineas;  perpetual,  eigbt  guineas. 

Chemistry  ;  lirst  course,  four  guineas  ; 
second  course,  tbree  guineas  ;  two  paid  for 
at  once,  six  guineas;  perpetual,  eigbt 
guineas. 

Anatomy;  first  course,  five  guineas; 
second  course,  four  guineas ;  third  course, 
tbree  guineas  ;  perpetual,  ten  guineas. 

Surgery  ;  first  course,  tbree  guineas ; 
second  course,  tbree  guineas  ;  perpetual, 
five  guineas. 

Demonstrations  ;  first  course,  tbree  gui- 
neas ;  second  course,  tbree  guineas  ;  third 
course,  tbree  guineas  ;  perpetual,  ten  gui- 
neas. 

HOSPITAL   PRACTICE. 

Physicians'  Pupil ;  Nine  months,  ten 
guineas ;  twelve  months,  fifteen  guineas  ; 
perpetual,  twenty  guineas;  apothecary's 
fee,  one  guinea. — Clinical  lectures  by  Dr. 
Billing  and  Dr.  Gordon,  on  Saturdays,  at 
half  past  three. 

Surgeons'  Pupil ;  Six  months,  twenty- 
guineas  ;  twelve  months,  thirty  guineas ; 
library,  one  guinea.  Occasional  clinical  ob- 
servations will  be  given  by  Sir  William 
Blizard. 


ROYAL    WESTERN    HOSPITAL, 

Nutford  Place,  Bryanstone  Square. 


LECTURES. 


Anatomy  and  Physiology^  with  Dissec- 
tions and  Demonstrations,  by  Mr.  Sleigh 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Truman.  Introductory 
lecture   on   Anatomy,  by   Mr.   Sleigh,    on 


Thursday,  1st  October,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  A  lecture  at  seven,  a.m.  and  a 
demonstration  at  two,  p.m.  daily.  One 
course,  five  guineas  ;    perpetual,  ten  guineas. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  lirst 
course  by  Dr.  Scudamore,  second  course  by 
Dr.  Ayro.  Introductory  lecture  on  Friday 
evening,  2d  Oct.  at  seven  o'clock,  l'.M.  A 
lecture  will  be  given  at  tbe  same  hour  three 
times  a  week.  One  course,  four  guineas  ; 
perpetual,  eight  guineas. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by 
Mr.  Sleigh,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
twice  a  week.  One  course,  four  guineas  ; 
perpetual,  eight  guineas. 

To  the  pupils  who  enter  to  two  courses 
of  each  of  the  foregoing  lectures,  a  free  ad- 
mission will  be  given  to  attend  tbe  medical 
and  surgical  practice  of  the  hospital,  and  to 
the  clinical  lectures  to  be  delivered  weekly. 

Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry,  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Epps.  Introduc- 
tory lecture  on  Saturday,  3d  October,  at  eigbt 
o'clock,  p.m.  One  course  on  Materia  Me- 
dica, two  guineas  ;  one  course  on  Chemistry, 
three  guineas  ;  perpetual  to  both,  seven 
guineas. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery , 
by  Dr.  Ryan,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays,  at  eight,  p.m.  One  course,  three 
guineas  ;  two  courses,  five  guineas.  Intro- 
ductory lecture  at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.  on 
Saturday. 

Botany,  by  Mr.  Houlton. 

Pupils  are  particularly  requested  to  ob- 
serve, that  within  these  few  days,  a  commu- 
nication has  been  received  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  by  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Royal  Wrestern  Hos- 
pital, acquainting  them  that  their  Hospital  is 
formally  recognised  by  tbe  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege ;  and  they  are  further  requested  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  fee  for  tbe  Edinburgh  di- 
ploma is  only  six  guineas,  while  tbe  fee  for 
the  London  diploma  is  twenty-two  guineas. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

Albemarle  Street. 

LECTURES    ON    CHEMISTRY, 

Delivered  in  the  laboratory  of  tbe  Royal  In- 
stitution, by  William  Thomas  Brande,F.K.S. 
and  JM.  Faraday,  F.R.S.  These  lectures 
commence  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber, at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  are  conti- 
nued every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day. Two  courses  are  given  during  the 
season,  which  begins  in  October,  and  termi- 
nates in  June.  The  subjects  comprehended 
in  the  course  are  treated  of  in  tbe  follow- 
ing order  : 

Division  I. — Of  tbe  Powers  and  Proper- 
ties of  Matter,  and  the  general  laws  of  Che- 
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.1  (  hann.-s.  1-  Attraction,  crystallisa- 
tion, chriuital  affinity ,  laws  of  combination 
ami  decomposition.  'J.  Heat  ;  Ha  influence 
as  a  chemical   agent  in  art   and  naturt-. 

Electricity;    its  laws  and  connexion   with 

chemical  phenomena,      f.    Kadiant  matter. 

Division  II. — Of  I'ndecompounded  Sub- 
stances, and  their  Mutual  Combinations.  1. 
Substances  that  support  combustion:  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine.  .'.  Inflammable 
and  acidifiable  substances  :  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus,  carbon, 
boron.  :>.  Metals  ;  and  their  combinations, 
With  the  various  substances  described  iu  the 
early  part  ut'  the  course. 

Division  [II.— Vegetable  Chemistry.  1. 
Chemical  physiology  of  vegetables.  f. 
Modes  of  analysis,  ultimate  and  proximate 
elements.  S.  Processes  of  fermentation, 
and  their  products. 

Division  IV. — Chemistry  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  1.  General  views  connected  with 
this  department  of  the  science.  l2.  Compo- 
sition and  properties  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  animals.  :>.  Products  of  disease.  4. 
Animal  functions. 

In  the  first  division  of  each  course,  the 
principles  and  objects  of  chemical  science, 
and  the  general  laws  of  chemical  changes, 
are  explained,  and  the  phenomena  of  attrac- 
tion, and  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  de- 
veloped, and  illustrated  by  numerous  expe- 
riments. 

In  the  second  division,  the  undecom- 
pounded  bodies  are  examined,  and  the  modes 
of  procuring  them  in  a  pure  form,  and  of  as- 
certaining their  chemical  characters,  exhi- 
bited upon  an  extended  scale. — The  lectures 
on  the  metals  include  a  succinct  account  of 
mineralogy,  and  of  the  methods  of  ana- 
lyzing and  assaying  ores. 

This  part  of  the  course  will  also  contain  a 
full  examination  of  pharmaceutical  chemis- 
try ;  the  chemical  processes  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia will  be  particularly  described,  and 
compared  with  those  adopted  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  third  and  fourth  divisions  relate  to 
organic  substances.  The  chemical  changes 
induced  by  vegetation,  are  here  inquired 
into ;  the  principles  of  vegetables,  the 
theory  of  fermentation,  and  the  character  of 
its  products,  aie  then  examined. 
•  The  chemical  history  of  animals  is  the 
next  object  of  inquiry — it  is  illustrated  b) 
an  examination  of  their  component  parts  in 
health,  and  in  disease  ;  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  chemistry  of  animal  functions,  and  into 
the  application  of  chemical  principles  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases. 

The  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  to  economical  pur- 
poses, are  discussed  at  some  length  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  courses ;   and  the  most 


Important  of  them  in  experimental)}  exhi- 
bited. 1  he  various  operations  of  analysis 
are  also  bhowu  and  explained. 

/ 1 1  in-,. 
The  admission  fee  to  each  course  is  four 
guineas i  or  by  paying  tight  f»JMM#,  gen- 
tlemen are  entitled  to  attend  for  an  unli- 
mited time.  Gentlemen,  who  are  in  actual 
attendance  at  the  medical  and  anatomical 
schools  in  London,  are  admitted  to  atteud 
two  courses  of  the  above  lectures,  upon  th 
payment  of  six  guineas*  Lift  and  annual 
subscribers  to  the  Koyal  Institutiou  are  ad- 
milted  to  the  above  lectures,  on  pa) merit  of 
two  guineas  for  each  course  ;  or,  by  paying 
the  guineas,  are  entitled  to  attend  for  an 
unlimited  time. 


CENTRAL    INFIRMARY    AND    DISPENSARY, 

Crevitte  Street,  Hat  ton  Garden. 

DISPENSARY    PRACTICE. 

Perpetual,  eight  guineas  ;  twelve  months, 
five  guineas. 

LECTURES. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic  »•  Dr. 
Ramadge.  For  one  course,  three  guineas; 
perpetual,  five  guineas. 

Chemistry,  Materia  fl/edica,  and  Medi- 
cal Botany  ;  Dr.  Kamadge.  For  one  course, 
three  guineas;  perpetual,  five  guineas;  per- 
petual to  all  the  lectures,  eight  guineas. 
Commence  in  October,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Gentlemen  entering  as  perpetual  pupils  to 
the  lectures  aud  medical  practice,  will  have 
unequalled  opportunities  of  examining  dead 
bodies,  and  of  being  thereby  truly  acquaint- 
ed with  Morbid  Anatomy  ;  and,  through  the 
privilege  of  attending  (gratuitously)  the 
Infirmary  for  Asthma,  Consumption,  <S:c. 
they  will  have  an  ample  field  for  improve- 
ment in  the  practical  application  of  the 
Stethoscope  and  Percussion,  as  means  of 
distinguishing  the  several  diseases  of  the 
chest. 

Evening  examinations  and  clinical  instruc- 
tions will  be  given  on  alternate  evenings, 
during  the  winter  season,  to  which  all  medi- 
cal students  may  obtain  gratuitous  admission. 


LONDON    OPHTHALMIC    INFIRMARY, 

Moorjields. 

SURGICAL    ATTENDANCE, 

Three  months,  live  guineas  ;  six  months, 
eight  guineas;  perpetual,  ten  guineas. 

THE    ROYAL   WESTMINSTER    OPHTHALMIC 
INFIRMARY. 

Warwick  Street,  Piccadilly. 
Mr.  Guthrie  will  commence  his  Lectures 
ou  Surgery,  on  Monday,  5th  of  October,  at 
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seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  Wait- 
in  g  room.  They  will  be  continued  every 
Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  until  the 
1st  of  May.  First  course,  three  guineas; 
perpetual,  live  guineas. 

The  operations  referred  to  in  the  lectures 
will  be  shown,  and  the  relative  anatomy  of 
the  ports  concerned  fully  demonstrated.  The 
lectures  embracing  the  Anatomy,  Diseases, 
ond  Operations  of  the  Eye,  will  be  deli- 
vered at  an  hour  most  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  An  examination  of 
suth  students  as  choose  to  remain,  will  take 
place  after  the  lecture  on  the  Wednesday 
evening. 

WEST   LONDON   INFIRMARY, 

28,  Villiers  Street,  Strand. 

INFIRMARY    PRACTICE. 

For  one  year,  seven  guineas.  Clinical 
lectures. 


MIDDLESEX    INFIRMARY, 

27,  Great  Pulteney  Street, 

INFIRMARY   PRACTICE. 

Perpetual,  five  guineas. 

LECTURES. 

Surgeiy. — Mr.  Riadore  one  course,  three 
guineas  ;  perpetual,  five  guineas. 

Midwifery. — Mr.  Jewell,  one  course, 
three  guineas  ;  perpetual,  five  guineas. 

SOUTH    LONDON   DISPENSARY, 

No.  1,  Lambeth  Road. 

DISPENSARY    PRACTICE. 

Dr.  Roberts  and  Dr.  Wilmot,  receive 
gentlemen  to  attend  their  practice  on  the 
following  terms  :  nine  months,  six  guineas 
and  a  half;  perpetual,  ten  guineas. 

LECTURES. 

Pupils  entering  to  the  physicians'  prac- 
tice will  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  by  Dr.  Wilmot  ;  and  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
and  Medical  Botany,  by  Mr.  George  Franks. 
A  Materia  Medica  will  be  always  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  pupils.  Occasional 
Examinations  will  be  given. 

To  tho.«e  gentlemen  who  do  not  enter  to 
the  Physicians'  Practice,  the  terms  to  either 
of  the  lectures  will  be,  one  course,  two  gui- 
neas ;  perpetual,  four  guineas  ;  perpetual  to 
both,  six  guineas. 

GENERAL     DISPENSARY, 

36,  Aldersgate  Street. 

DISPENSARY   PRACTICE. 

Charge  to  pupils  for  nine  months' attend- 
ance, seven  guineas;  twelve  months,  nine 
guineas  ;  perpetual,  twelve  guineas. 


faBCTURRfa 

Mr.  Salmon  will,  during  the  session,  deli- 
ver I  Coarse  of  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 

the  Letter  Intestines. 

Mr.  Pereira  will  deliver  Lectures  on  Ge- 
neral and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  end 
Materia  Medica,  including  Medical  Bo- 
tany. One  course,  two  guineas  ;  two 
courses,  or  perpetual,  four  nuineas.  Pupils 
entering  to  both  courses  will  be  admitted  on 
the  following  terms:  one  course  of  each, 
four  guineas;  two  of  each,  five  guineas; 
perpetual  to  the  whole,  six  guineas. 

Examinations  will  be  held  during  the 
progress  of  the  course. 

WESTMINSTER    GENERAL    DISPENSARY. 

32,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho. 

DISPENSARY    PRACTICE. 

Physician's  Practice.— Nine  months,  five 
guineas  ;  an  unlimited  period,  seven  guineas. 
As  perpetual  pupil  to  all  the  lectures  and 
dispensary  at  once,  ten  guineas. 

Surgeon's  Practice. — Nine  months,  six 
guineas  ;  twelve  months,  nine  guineas ;  per- 
petual, fifteen  guineas. 

LECTURES. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Botany,  Dr.  Nuttall. 
Commence  on  Thursday,  Oct.  1st,  at  nine 
o'clock,  a.m.  To  be  continued  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  For  attending 
the  lectures  and  examinations  on  the  Prac- 
tice and  Theory  of  Physic  :  one  course, 
three  guineas  ;  two  courses,  five  guineas  ; 
unlimited  attendance,  six  guineas.  For  at- 
tending the  lectures  and  examinations  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  Medical  Botany  : 
one  course,  two  guineas  ;  two  courses,  three 
guineas  ;  unlimited  attendance,  four  guineas. 


st.  George's  and  st.  james's  dispensary, 
60,  King  Street,  Golden  Square, 

LECTURES. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by 
George  Gregory,  M.D.  These  lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock.  The 
Lectures  on  Variola  and  its  modifications 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  Clinical  Commentary 
on  cases  in  the  Small  Pox  Hospital.  The 
course  of  lectures  on  Physic,  begins  Mon- 
day, 5th  Ocober,  at  nine,  a.m. 

Materia  Medica,  Medical  /iotany,  and 
Pharmacy,  by  John  Webster,  M.D.  These 
lectures  are  delivered  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  from  eight  to  nine 
o'clock.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  as 
extensive  collection  of  specimens  and  draw- 
ings of  medicinal  plauts.  A  cabinet  is 
always  open  for  the  inspection  of  pupils. 
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DISPENSARIES  AND 


\\  fakir  examinations  of  pupils   in  each  of 
metai  i  |  :l  take  pi 

The  hours  of  examination    ami    lectures 

so   arranged,    as  not    (0   Intel  (Vie    with   the 

Ifctun-s  on  ehemistry  delivered  at  the  Koyal 
Inatitution,  In  Albemarle  Street t  by  Mi  - 

Hrunde  and    Faraday.      I  l.e   COUiae   of  Lec- 
tures on  Materia  Medica,  begtna  Wedaee* 

day,  7th   October,  at  a  quarter  past  eight, 

A.M. 

Terms. 

For  one  course  of  the  Pi  active  of  Phi/sic, 
■  v.  ;  for  two  courses,  $1,  o.v.  ;  perpetual, 
7/.  7t, 

For  one  course  of  Materia  Medico,  2/.  2s  ; 
for  two  courses,  4/.  -Lv. ;  perpetual,  .">/.  .'".. 

For  two  courses  of  the  Practice,  with 
two  of  Materia  Medica,  til.  tis.;  perpe- 
tual to  both  eouraea,    10/.   10s. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  attend  tho  medical 
practice  of  the  St.  Georee'fl  and  St.  James's 
Dispensary,  and  of  the  Small  Pox  and  Vac- 
cination Hospital,  at  St.  Pancrus. 


WESTERN    DISPENSARY, 

CJiwles  Street,  litest  minster. 

DISPENSARY    PRACTICE. 

Nine  months,  seven  guineas  ;  one  year, 
nine  guineas.  Clinical  lectures  on  impor- 
tant cases  will  be  given  by  the  physicians. 


SURREY    DISFENSARY, 

Union  Street,  Borough. 

DISPENSARY    PRACTICE. 

Pupils  entering  to  this  institution  ore  en- 
titled to  attend  every  day  in  the  week  (Sun- 
days excepted.)  Clinical  observations  upon 
the  cases,  and  clinical  lectures  will  be  deli- 
vered by  the  physicians.  Weekly  examina- 
tions by  the  apothecary  in  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  and  the  Practice 
of  Physic.  Botanical  drawings,  and  a  col- 
lection of  Materia  Medica,  are  kept  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils.  For  six  months,  six 
guineas  ;  from  six  to  twelve  months,  seven 
guineas  ;  perpetual,  twelve  guineas. 

LECTURES. 

Dr.  Whiting  will  deliver  his  introductory 
lecture  at  this  dispensary,  on  Thursday,  the 
1st  of  October,  at  five,  p.m.  ;  and  will  con- 
tinue his  courses  at  his  residence,  250, 
High  Street. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. — 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Mate)  ia  Medica  and  Botany. — Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  For  one  course, 
on  either  subject,  three  guineas ;  on  both 
subjects,  five  guineas  ;  two  courses,  five 
guineas;  on  both  subjects,  eight  guineas; 
perpetual,  eight  guineas;  on  both  subjects, 
ten  guineas.  The  lectures  on  the  Materia 
Medica  will  be  illustrated  by  dried  plants 


botanical  drawings,  and  specimens  of  drugs. 
met    lo    kept    foi    the     inspection    of 

pupils. 

ii  i;i  it     DIIPSNIABTf 

liislu>/>'i  Court,  (  h/ut<rii/  l.nne. 
Twelve  months' attendance,  seven  guineas. 


IIIIATRE      OF     ANATOMY, 
No.  0,  llaltun   (, in  din. 

DI8PEN8ARY    PRACTICE. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  of  City 
Dispensary,  nine  months,  .seven  guineas. 

The  Clinical  Practice  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Dispensary  offers  very  extended  ad- 
vantages, the  number  of  patients  received 
into  them  annually  amounting  to  5000.  The 
theatre  being  within  three  minutes'  walk  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  convenience  is 
afforded  to  students  for  attending  that  excel- 
lent institution. 

LECTURES. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and 
Surgery;  Mr.  Greville  Jones.  Commence- 
ment, Friday,  October  2,  at  half-past  two 
o'clock.  First  course,  four  guineas ;  second, 
and  succeeding  courses,  each,  three  guineas ; 
Demonstrations,  one  course,  three  guineas  ; 
perpetual  to  lectures  and  dissections,  twelve 
guineas. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,-  Dr. 
Uwins.  Commencement,  Monday,  October 
"),  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  First  course, 
three  guineas;  second  course,  two  guineas; 
perpetual,  six  guineas. 

Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  JVomen 
and  Children;  Mr.  Shipman  and  Mr. Eccles. 
Students,  when  duly  qualified,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  an  unlimited  number  of  obstetric 
cases.  Commencement,  Friday,  October  2, 
at  half-past  three  o'clock.  One  course,  two 
guineas  ;  two  courses,  three  guineas ;  per- 
petual, five  guineas. 

To  pupils  entering  at  once  to  all  the  lec- 
tures, a  reduction  in  these  terms  will  be 
made,  and  some  instruction  in  the  Latin 
language  afforded. 

In  addition  to  his  lectures,  Mr.  Jones  will 
give,  every  morning,  Anatomical  Demon- 
strations, and  will  superintend  the  per- 
formance of  dissections  and  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  the  delivery  of  demonstrations  by 
his  pupils.  The  United  Lecturers  will  make 
weekly  examinations  of  such  students  as 
choose  to  conform  to  the  discipline  recom- 
mended ;  and  as  the  season  advances,  occa- 
sional converzationes  will  be  held,  which 
will  furnish  the  more  advanced  with  the 
most  recent  discoveries  iu  Physiology,  in 
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Comparative  Anatomy,  niul  other  collatcra 
branches  of  a  first-rate  medical  education 
The  use  of  an  extensive  medical  library  will 
hu  allowed,  under  proper  restrictions. 


MEDICAL    SCHOOL, 

Little  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square. 

LECTURES 

Commence  on  the  1st  of  October. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  Demon- 
strations and  Dissections;  Mr.  Smith.  One 
course,  five  guineas  ;  two  courses,  eight 
guineas  ;  perpetual,  ten  guineas. 

Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with 
the  Disorders  of  Warm  Climates  ;  Dr.  Cop- 
land. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery; 
Mr.  Alcock. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Medi- 
cal Botany ;  Dr.  Wilmot. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery  ; 
by  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Medical  Jurisprudence ;  by  Dr.  Wilmot. 

Dispensary  Practice  attached  to  the 
school,  where  practical  instructions  are 
given. 

Examinations  on  each  of  the  lectures. 


and 

liurs- 


o'clock.  For  a  single  course,  three  gui- 
neas ;  for  a  second  course,  two  guineas  ; 
unlimited,  four  guineas.  ' 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  IVomen 

Child/Pen,  by  Mr.  Waller,  Tuesday,  Tl 
day,  and  Saturday,  at  a  quarter  past  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  For  a  single  course, 
three  guineas  ;  for  two  courses,  live  guineas ; 
unlimited,  seven  guineas;  perpetual  entry 
to  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Mid- 
wifery, fourteen  guineas;  entry  to  the 
courses,  certificates  of  which  are  required 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  twenty-six  guineas; 
entry  to  the  courses,  certificates  of  which 
are  required  at  the  College  of  burgeons, 
thirty-five  guineas. 

The  ahove  Lectures  are  so  arranged,  ns 
not  to  interfere  with  one  another,  nor  with 
attendance  on  the,  Practice  at  the  Hospitals. 
Prizes  in  each  department  will  b3  given  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  session. 


MEDICAL    SCHOOL, 

58,  Alder  sgate  Street, 

LECTURES. 

Anatomy,  Physiology ,  and  Operations  of 
Surgery,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Tyrrell  and  Mr. 
King,  daily,  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  For 
a  single  course,  five  guineas  ;  for  two  courses 
nine  guineas  ;  unlimited,  ten  guineas. 

Demonstrations  and  Dissections,  by  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Evans,  daily,  at  nine 
o'clock.  For  a  single  course,  three  guineas ; 
unlimited,  ten  guineas. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by- 
Mr.  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
at  seven  o'clock.  Additional  lectures  will 
be  given  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery.  For  a 
single  course,  three  guineas ;  unlimited, 
five  guineas  ;  perpetual  entry  to  anatomy, 
dissections,  and  surgery,  twenty-one  gui- 
neas. Examinations  on  anatomy  will  be 
held  twice  in  each  week,  and  once  in  the 
week  on  surgery,  during  the  second  course. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by- 
Henry  Clutterbuck,  M.D.,  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday,  at  ten  o'clock.  For  a 
single  course,  four  guineas;  for'two  courses, 
six  guineas;  unlimited,  seven  guineas. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy ,  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Cooper,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
at  eleven  o'clock.  For  a  single  course,  four 
guineas;  unlimited,  six  guineas. 

Materia  Medica,  Medical  Botany,  and 
Therapeutics,  by  C.  J.  Roberts,  M.  D., 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and   Saturday,  al  ten 


THEATRE   OF    ANATOMY    AND    MEDICINE, 

JVebb  Street,  Maze  Pond, 

LECTURES 

Commence  on  Thursday,  October '1,  1829. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Mr.  Grain- 
ger and  Mr.  Pilcher,  daily,  at  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Grainger  will  deliver  the  introductory 
lecture  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock. 
Demonstrations  and  dissections,  as  usual* 
Lectures  and  dissections:  single  course, 
51.  5s. ;  two  courses,  8/.  8a-.  ;  perpetual, 
101.10s. 

Examinations  will  be  held  weekly. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by 
Dr.  Armstrong  and  Dr.  Boott,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  first  lecture  will  be 
given  on  Friday, Octoher  the  2d.  One  course, 
41.  4s. ;  two  courses,  01.  6s.  ;  perpetual, 
8/.  8*. 

Materia  Medica  and  Botany, by  Dr.Bootr, 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at 
a  quarter  before  ten  in  the  morning,  One 
course,  31.  3s. ;  two  courses,  4/.  4s.  ;  perpe- 
tual, 51.  5s.  The  lectures  ou  Materia  Me- 
dica will  be  illustrated  by  specimens  of 
drugs,  at  each  lecture,  by  various  prescrip- 
tions, and  by  tables  of  doses  for  children  as 
well  as  adults.  A  large  cabinet  is  likewise 
fitted  up  with  good  and  had  specimens  of 
every  medicine  now  in  use,  and  with  bota- 
nical drawings  ;  all  of  which  will  be  open  to 
the  daily  inspection  of  those  students  who 
attend  this  course  of  Materia  Medica.  The 
botanical  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  Satur- 
day in  each  week. 

Princij>les  and  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
by  Dr.  Hopkins,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.   Single  course,  41.  4s. ;    two  courses 
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catered  together,  67.  to.;  perpetual,  71.  7  s. 
1  lie  gfttt  advuutuge  tu  he  derived  fiuiu  these 
lectures  will  he,  the  extensive  held  id  prac- 
tical instruction  which  Dr.  Hopkins  has  it 
in  his  power  to  lay  open  to  Ins  students, 
and  the  verv  frequent  opportunities  each  or 
them  will  have  ot'  attending  cases  under  his 
own  superintendence. 

(  hemtstry,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  a  quarter  before 
ten  in  the  morning.  Single  course,  U.  Is.  ; 
second  and  every  succeeding  course,  y/.  ft,  ; 
two  courses  entered  together,  ;'>/.  5i,  ;  per- 
petual, 61.  6s.  Examinations  will  be  held 
weekly. 

THEATRE   OF    ANATOMY, 

37,  Little  Windnnll  Street,  Golden  Square. 

LECTURES. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology, 
with  Demonstrations,  by  Mr.  E.  W.Tuson. 
Commence  Oct.  3th,  at  half  past  two  o'clock, 
and  continue  at  the  same  hour  daily.  Each 
course  of  lectures,  with  demonstrations, 
five  guineas ;  perpetual,  fifteen  guineas ; 
pupils  having  entered  to  other  lectures  on 
Anatomy,  perpetual,  ten  guineas. 

In  these  lectures,  the  pupils  are  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  osteology,  be- 
fore the  muscles  are  commenced  ;  and  should 
tiny  part  escape  their  recollection,  a  recapi- 
tulation and  demonstration  follow,  and  thus 
the  several  parts  composing  the  human  body 
nre  taught.  Examination  of  the  pupils  re- 
specting the  parts  described  in  the  preced- 
ing lectures  takes  place  daily.  During  the 
winter  season,  a  course  of  Operative  Sur- 
gery is  delivered,  when  each  pupil  will  per- 
form the  several  operations  on  the  dead 
hody.  Arrangements  having  been  made  by 
Mr.  Tuson,  he  can  ensure  a  constant  supply 
of  nibj*>cta  for  dissection. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Che- 
mistry, and  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Sig- 
mond.  Commence  Oct.  oth,  at  half  past 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  he  continued  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  session.  The  Lectures  on 
Materia  Medics  and  Chemistry  will  com- 
mence on  the  13th,  and  be  continued  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  at  the  same  hour.  For  a 
single  course,  Practice  of  Physic,  four  gui- 
neas ;  ditto,  Materia  Medica,  three  gui- 
neas ;  perpetual  to  both,  and  Chemistry, 
eight  guineas. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery, hy 
Mr.  Jewel.  Commence  Oct.  2d,  and  con- 
tinue on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  For 
a  single  course,  three  guineas;  perpetual, 
five  guineas. 

Numerous  cases  are  provided  without  any 
additional  expense.  To  the  first  case  of 
labour  the  student  is  accompanied  by  Mr. 


Jewel,  or  an  experienced  pupil  ;  and  in  all 

protracted    ami   difficult 

attends    for    the    purpose   of  firing   dumal 

instruction.    Etna  perpntud  pupil  may  have 

to  ■  Cabinet  ofdlUgl,  a  work  on 
botany,  and  a  book  of  prescriptions  kept  at 
the  Infirmary.  Apprentices  of  practition.-ra 
resident  in  town,  will  be  furnished  \wtli 
at  times  the  best  s  ted  to  their  con- 
venience. 

liotany,  by  Mr.  Frost.  Commence  on 
Saturday  morning,  Oct.  jd,  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock,  and  be  continued  every  Saturday  at 
that  hour  till  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 
Single  course,  one  guinea  ;  two  courses  sub- 
scribed for  at  the  same  time,  one  pound 
eleven  shillings  and  sixpence ;  three  courseSi 
ditto,  two  guineas. 

Mr.  F'rost  will  be  glad  to  afford  students 
every  opportunity  of  visiting  botanical  gar- 
dens. 


THEATRE     OF     ANATOMY, 

Great  Windmill  Street. 

LECTURES. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Sur- 
gery, and  Demonstrations. — Mr.  Mayo  and 
Mr.  Cnssar  Hawkins  commence  on  the  1st 
of  October. 

A  lecture  is  given  daily,  from  half-past 
two  o'clock  till  half-past  three.  Dissections 
and  anatomical  demonstrations  daily,  from 
the  10th  of  October,  at  ten  minutes  after 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  by  Mr.  Mayo  or 
Mr.  Hawkins.  F^xaminations  held  twice  a 
week.  Admission  to  the  dissecting-room, 
from  eight  o'clock  till  two.  Terms  for  ana- 
tomical lectures  : — First  course, five  guineas  ; 
second  course,  four  guineas  ;  third  course, 
three  guineas  ;  perpetual,  ten  guineas. 
Terms  of  demonstrations  and  dissections  : — 
First  course,  three  guineas ;  second  course, 
three  guineas  ;  third  course,  three  guineas  ; 
fourth  course,  three  guineas;  perpetual,  ten 
guineas. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  by  Dr. 
Chambers  and  the  Yellow  Goth.  First 
course,  three  guineas  ;  second  course,  two 
guineas;  perpetual,  six  guineas. 

Materia  Medica,  by  the  Yellow  Goth. 
One  course,  two  guineas;  perpetual,  four 
guineas.  Commence  on  Monday,  October 
5th,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.m.  To  be  continued 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  the 
same  hour. 

The  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics, and  Medical  Botany,  on  Tuesday, 
October  6th,  at  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock, 
a.m.,  and  continued  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  at  the  same  hour. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Mr. 
B*odie.  First  course,  three  guineas  ;  second 
and  third,  each  two  guiueas;  perpetual, 
five  guineas. 
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Midwifery  ami  Diseases  of  Women  (oi<l 
Children,  by  Mr.  Stone,  alternately  with 
Dr.  Henry  Davis.  Commence  Wednesday, 
October  rth,  a!  a  quarter  pasl  ten  in  the 
morning,  First  and  .second  courses,  three 
guineas  :  third  and  every  subsequent  course, 
two  guineas;  perpetual,  ten  guineas. 

Botany,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnett. 


SCHOOL   OF   ANATOMY,    MEDICINE,  AND 

SURGERY, 

Dean  Street,  Borough, 

LECTURES. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  daily  at  eight 
o'clock,  a.m.;  Mr.  Sleigh.  Introductory 
lecture  at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.  on  Friday. 
One"" course,  fire  guineas  ;  perpetual,  ten 
guineas. 

Anatomical  Demonstrations  ;  Mr.  T.  D. 
Hawker. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Dr. 
Ayre.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
at  four  o'clock,  p.  M.  Introductory  lecture, 
on  Friday,  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.  One  course, 
four  guineas  ;  perpetual,  eight  guineas. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by 
Mr.  Sleigh.  One  course, four  guineas;  per- 
petual, eight  guineas. 

To  pupils  entering  to  the  foregoing  lec- 
tures, a  free  admission  will  he  given  to  at- 
tend the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  the 
hospital,  and  to  the  clinical  lectures  to  be 
delivered  twice  a  week. 

Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Botany ; 
Dr.  Epps.  Introductory  lecture,  October  3, 
at  seven,  p.  m.  One  course  on  Materia 
Medica,  two  guineas  ;  one  course  on  Botany, 
one  guinea.  A  cabinet  is  kept — dried  plants 
and  plates.  One  course  on  Chemistry,  three 
guineas  ;  two  courses,  five  guineas  ;  perpe- 
tual to  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Bo- 
tany, seven  guineas. 


Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Mr.  Carpue,  72,  Dean  Street,  Soho.  Lec- 
tures on  Surgery,  commencing  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  1st,  aud  continuing  every  day  at  nine 
clock. 

Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Mr.  Dermott,  9,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho, 
(Westminster  Dispensary.)  Lectures  on 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery.  Per- 
petual to  the  lectures,  demonstrations,  dis- 
sections, and  examinations,  inclusive  of 
every  thing  except  the  bare  expense  of  sub- 
jects, ten  guineas.  For  one  course  of  the 
above,  five  guineas.  Private  courses  of 
catechetical  instruction,  five  guineas.  Hours 
of  lecture,  from  seven  to  eight,  a.m.  ;  and 
half-past  three,  to  half-past  four,  p.m. 
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Materia  Malica. 
Mr.  Maugham, No.  l,  Baden  Place,  Cros- 
by How,  King  Street,   Borough. — On  Cue* 

mistry  and  Materia  Medica,  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  half-past  six  in 
die  evening,  commencing  on  Saturday  the 
3d  of  October.  One  course,  four  guineas; 
two  courses,  paid  for  at  once,  six  guineas ; 
perpetual,  seven  guineas.  Examinations 
twice  a  week.  A  cabinet,  containing  spe- 
cimens of  drugs,  chemical  preparations,  bo- 
tanical plates,  &c.,  will  be  open  to  the  pupila. 

Cutaneous  Diseases. 

Dr.  A.  Smith,  12,  Bloomsbury  Square. — 
On  Cutaneous  Diseases,  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  at  nine  o'clook,  a.m.  Three 
courses  during  the  year;  each  course,  three 
guineas. 

Surgical  Lectures. 

Mr.  J.  Ilowship,  21,  Saville  Row.— On 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
These  lectures  commence  on  the  first  Mon- 
day  in  October,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
will  be  continued  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday.  One  course,  three  gui- 
neas ;  perpetual,  five  guineas. 

Practice  of  Physic  and  Botany. 
Sir  G.Tuthill,  M.  D.,  at  24,  Cavendish 
Square. — On  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Che- 
mistry, Materia  Medica,  and  Medical  Bota- 
ny, every  morning  at  a  quarter  past  eight. 
One  course  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  or  on 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Medical 
Botany,  five  guineas  ;  one  course  of  all  the 
lectures,  eight  guineas  ;  perpetual,  sixteen 
guineas      Examinations,  daily. 

Practice  of  Physic. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Collier,  32,  Spring  Gardens. — . 
On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  ten,  a.m. 
One  course,  of  four  months,  four  guineas; 
two  courses,  of  eight  months,  six  guineas  ; 
perpetual,  eight  guineas.  On  Materia  Me- 
dica, Pharmacy,  and  Botany  ;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  ten,  a.m.  One  course,  of  four 
months,  three  guineas  ;  two  courses,  of 
eight  months,  five  guineas;  perpetual,  seven 
guineas. 

Midwifery. 

Dr.  Thomas  Leigh  Blundell,  75,  Bartho- 
lomew Close.  Lectures  on  Midwifery  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Commence  Thursday,  October  1st,  at  nine 
p.m.  Each  course,  two  guineas.  Pupils, 
when  qualified,  supplied  with  cases  gratui- 
tously. 

Dr.  Ley.  Lectures  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children.  Commence  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  at  a  quarter  past  ten, 
a.m.  First  course,  three  guineas;  second 
course,  three  guineas  ;  third,  and  every  sub- 
sequent course,  two  guineas ;    two  courses 
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subscribed  for  at  once,  live  guinea*  5    per- 
petual pupil,  tea  guineas. 

I  he  student,    when    properly  qua! 

will   hire   ample  opportunities  of  attending 
lahoiiM. 

(ientk ■iiit'ii   settled  in  London  will  becon- 

(  rpetual    for  .">/.  ;w. ;    and   such 

gentlemen    as     have   uctiiallv   served   in    the 

■rmy    W  nmy,    will  have    the  privilege   of 

attending  on  the  same  terms. 

Dr.  Power,  it  No.  4,  Great  Queen  Street. 
Midwifery.  Tuesdays,  Hiuradaya,  and  Sa- 
turdays, at  tour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  pupils  will  have  the  benefit  of  seeing 
cases.  Lor  one  course,  three  guineas;  for 
two  courses,  five  guineas;  perpetual,  seven 
guineas. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee,  |4»  Argyll  Street.  Lec- 
tures on  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of 
WoSMQ  and  Children.  Commence  on  Tues- 
day, the  6th  of  October,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

The  Ear. 

Mr.  Curtis,  2,  Soho  Square.  Lectures  on 
the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of 
the  Ear,  and  the  Medical  Treatment  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Commence  Thursday, 
October  1st.  The  Royal  Dispensary  lor 
Diseases  of  the  Ear  is  open  to  pupils. 

Practice  of  Physic  and  Midwifery. 

Dr.  Ryan,  61,  Hatton  Garden. — On  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Midwifery,  in  October,  February,  and  May, 
at  eight  in  the  morning.  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  one  course,  three 
guineas;  two  courses,  five  guineas  ;  perpe- 
tual, six  guineas.  Midwifery,  one  course, 
three  guineas  ;  two  courses,  five  guineas  ; 
perpetual,  six  guineas.  Single  course  of  all 
the  lectures,  seven  guineas;  two  courses 
of  the  same,  ten  guineas.  Examinations 
daily. 

Practice  of  Physic,  Chemistry ,  and 
Materia  Medica. 

Dr.  Ager,  69,  Margaret  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square. — Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  Chemistry,  and  Materia 
Medica,  commence  on  Monday,  Oct.  5th,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  lectures 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  will 
be  continued  every  Monday,  "Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  ;  those  on  Chemistry  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  at  the  same  hour.  Two 
courses  will  be  given  yearly,  each  occupy- 
ing nearly  six  months.  Examinations  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  practice.  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  first  course,  four 
guineas;  second,  three  guineas;  perpetual, 
eight  guineas.  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica,  the  same.  Single  course  of  all  the 
lectures,  seven  guineas ;  perpetual,  ten 
guineas. 


(  uLLi.1.1.  01    8!  RflEONS. 

The    College   of  Surg.  urea  of  a 

ate  for  a  diploma,  pro  .uving 

I  e    11  .  1  1  years,  at  least,  in  acquiring 

.1   knowledge,   and  certificates  of 
having  attended  not  let*  than, 

I  hue  winter  courses  of  lectures  on  Ana- 
tomy. 

Two  winter  courses  of  Dissection. 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Prim 
and  Practice   of  Surgery,  of  three    months 
each,  (or  one  of  six  months.; 

Two  courses  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
of  three  months  each,  (or  one  of  six  months.) 

One  course  on  Materia  Medica  aud  Bo- 
tany. 

Two  courses  on  Chemistry,  of  three 
months  each,  (or  one  of  six  months.) 

Two  courses  on  Midwifery,  of  three 
mouths  each,  (or  one  of  six  months.) 

Attendance  on  the  Surgical  Practice  of  an 
Hospital  during  twelve  mouths,  or  during 
four  years  the  surgical  practice  of  a  recog- 
nised provincial  hospital,  and  six  months, 
at  least,  of  a  London  hospital  in  addition. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Regulations  to  be  observed  by  Students  whose 
attendanceon  Lectures  commenced  before 
January  1,  1829. 

Every  candidate  for  a  certificate  to  prac- 
tise as  an  Apothecary,  will  be  required  to 
possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  to  produce  testimonials  of 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less 
than  live  years  to  an  apothecary,  of  having 
attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  being  of  good  moral  conduct. 

Those  whose  attendance  on  lectures  com- 
menced prior  to  the  1st  of  February,  18'2B, 
will   be   admitted  to   examination   after   an 
attendance    on    one  course  of  lectures   on 
Chemistry  ;  one  course  on  Materia  Medica; 
two  courses  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; 
two  courses  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
I  Medicine  ;  and  six  months  Physician's  Prac- 
tice at  a  hospital,  or  nine  months  at  a  dis- 
I  pensary. 

Those  who  began  to  attend  lectures  sub- 
'  sequently  to  the  1st  of  February,  1828,  and 
(previously  to  the  1st  of  October,  in  the 
1  same  year,  will  only  be  admitted  to  examina- 
|  lion  after  the  following  course  of  study,  viz., 
{  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  on 
I  Chemistry  ;  one  course  on  Materia  Medica 
!  and  Botany  ;  two  courses  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  ;  two  courses  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Mediciue,  to  be  attended  subse- 
jquently  to  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
I  materia  medica,  and  to  one  course  at  least 
1  of  anatomy;  and  six  months,  at  least,  Phyr- 
j  sician's  Practice  at  a  hospital,  or  nine  mouths 
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at  n  dispensary  :  such  attendance  to  com- 
mence subsequently  to  the  termination  of 
the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles 
and  prsctioe  of  medicine. 

Those  whose  attendance  on  lectures  com- 
menced on  or  after  the  1st  of  Octoher,  18S8, 
and  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1829, 
trill  be  required  to  produce  testimonials  of 
•  having  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  on 
Chemistry  ;  two  courses  on  Materia  Medicu 
nnd  Botany;  two  courses  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology;  two  courses  of  Anatomical  De- 
monstrations ;  two  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine:  to  be 
attended  subsequently  to  one  course  of  lec- 
tures on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and 
anatomy  ;  and  six  months,  at  least,  the  Phy- 
sician's Practice  at  a  hospital,  (containing 
not  less  than  sixty  beds,)  or  nine  months 
at  a  dispensary  :  such  attendance  to  com- 
mence subsequently  to  the  termination  of 
the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine. 

Students  are  earnestly  recommended,  in 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  lectures,  to 
attend  clinical  lectures,  and  also  lectures  on 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  on  the  latter  of  which  subjects,  as 
an  important  part  of  medical  practice,  they 
will  be  examined. 

The  examination  of  the  candidate  will  be 
as  follows: — 1.  In  translating  grammati- 
cally parts  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis 
and  Physicians'  Prescriptions  ;  and  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1831,  candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  translate  portious  of  the  following 
medical  Latin  authors,  viz.,  Celsus  de  Me- 
dicina,  or  Gregory  Conspectus  Medicinae 
Theoreticai  ;  2.  In  Chemistry;  3.  In  Ma- 
teria Medica ;  4.  In  Botany;  5.  In  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  j  6.  In  the  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Regulations  to  be  observed  by  Students  whose 
attendance  on  Lectures  commenced  since 
January  1,  1829. 

Every  candidate  for  a  certificate  to  prac- 
tise as  an  Apothecary,  will  be  required  to 
possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  to  produce  testimonials  of 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less 
than  five  years  to  an  apothecary,  of  having 
attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  being  of  good  moral  conduct. 

Two  courses  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  ; 
two  courses  on  Materia  Medica,  Therapeu- 
tics, and  uotany  ;  two  courses  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology;  two  courses  on  Anatomical 
Demonstrations  ;  two  courses  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  :  to  be  attended 
subsequently  to  one  course  on  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  and  anatomy  ;  two  courses 
on  .Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  ;  and  nine  months,  at  least, 
the  Physician's  Practice  at  a  Hospital  (con- 


taining not  less  than  sixty  beds,)  or  twelve 
months  at  a  dispensary :  such  attendance 
to  commence  subsequently  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Students  are,  moreover,  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  attend  clinical  lectures,  and  dili- 
gently to  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in 
morbid  anatomy  and  forensic  medicine. 

N.B.  Physicians'  pupils,  who  intend  to 
present  themselves  for  examination,  must 
appear  personally  at  the  beadle's  ofiice,  in 
this  Hall,  and  bring  with  them  the  tickets 
authorising  their  attendance  on  such  prac- 
tice, as  the  commencement  thereof  will  be 
dated  from  the  time  of  such  personal  ap- 
pearance. No  testimonial  of  attendance  on 
lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine,  delivered  in  London,  or  within 
seven  miles  thereof,  will  render  a  candidate 
eligible  for  examination,  unless  such  lec- 
tures were  given,  and  the  testimonial  ia 
signed,  by  a  fellow,  candidate,  or  licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 


ANEURISM   OF   THE  ARTERIA 
1NNOMINATA. 

mrs.  Denmark's  case. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor,  dated 
December  15th,  1827,  Dr.  Barry  requested 
us  to  retain  in  our  possession,  copies  of  the 
notes  which  he  had  taken  of  two  •{  careful 
examinations"  of  Mrs.  Denmark's  chest. 
The  following  are  the  Doctor's  words  : — 

"  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  keep  these 
papers  in  your  possession,  and  not  to  publish 
them  until  all  apprehension  shall  have 
ceased,  as  to  the  possibility  of  Mrs.  Den- 
mark's mind  being  affected  by  an  acquain- 
tance with  their  contents.  Whenever  this 
moment  shall  have  arrived,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  give  them  immediate  insertion  in 
your  Journal." 

We  accordingly  proceed  to  comply  with 
the  Doctor's  iequest;  and  upon  reconsidera- 
tion, we  think  it  best  to  republish  the  whole 
of  the  letter  in  which  that  request  was  made. 
No  fact  connected  with  this  celebrated  case, 
should  be  lost  or  forgotten  :  — 

"  Aneurism  of  the  Arleria  Innominata 
treated  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  by  tying  the 
Subclavian  Artery. 

To  the  Editor  of  "I 'he  Lancet. 

Sin, — Mr.  Wardrop  in  his  last  communi- 
cation to  you,  *  on  this  most  interesting  and 

*  Vide  Lancet,  No.  223. 
C  2 
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importa.  s  displeased  tliat  1    did 

rater  m  >re  fully  into  its  history,  iu  tl»^ 
r  1,1  !i  l  bid  lately  the  honour 
of  lubmitting  to  t fie  VVeetmin 

.     "     lllte-IIUtl     U 

o.*  •     i  I  me  of  hei  tog  given 

v  imperfect  statement "   ot   i' 

statement    winch,  I,    be    II    anxious 

"  may  nut  mislead  the  public."  t  Mr.  War- 
drop  is,  perhaps,  offended,  that  i  did  not 
express,  in  more  unqualified  terms,  my  con- 
viction ot"  the  perfect  propriety,  and  com- 
plete success  of  Ids  operation.  I  felt  that  1 
liad  strong  motives  for  my  reserve  on  these 
points,  and  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Wardrop  has 
not  known  better  how  to  appreciate  them. 
The  subject  of  my  speech  was  internal  aneu- 
rism gencrallii,  a  subject  which  some  very 
recent  events  had  rendered  of  more  than 
common  interest.  In  illustrating  this,  I  stated 
no  more  of  Mrs.  Denmark's  case  than  what 
I  thought  would  be  favourable  to  Mr.  War- 
drop's  declared  views  of  it.  I  abstained 
from  bringing  all  the  facts  of  it,  as  I  had  ob- 
served them,  before  the  meeting.  1st.  Be- 
cause it  might  have  been  construed  into  a 
breach  of  confidence  in  me,  to  have  availed 
myself  of  the  private  professional  commu- 
nications which  I  fiad  with  Mr.  Wardrop  on 
this  subject,  either  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating his  views  in  public,  if  they  happened 
to  differ  from  my  own,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
anticipating  him  in  their  promulgation,  if  1 
had  happened  to  adopt  them.  2dly.  .Be- 
cause I  knew  that  my  opinions  would  be 
published,  might  reach  the  ears  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  perhaps  produce  doubts  in  her 
mind  as  to  her  own  safety  ;  doubts  which 
Mr.  Wardrop's  statements  in  your  Journal, 
have  been  hitherto  so  well  calculated  to 
keep  at  a  distance.  Although  Mr.  War- 
drop's  unprovoked  attack  upon  me,  (which 
I  felt  no  reason  to  anticipate,)  may  be  justly 
considered  to  have  absolved  me  from,  at 
least,  a  part  of  these  ties,  I  shall  still  con- 
tinue to  be  bound  by  them,  and  shall  there- 
fore withhold  from  tire  public,  for  the  pre- 
sent, any  further  details  of  my  own  impres- 
sions as  to  this  case,  than  those  contained 
in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  already  pub- 
lished, \  Mid  in  ray  speech  as  reported  in 
Tun  Lancet,  The  lacuna  which  I  thus 
leave,  have  been  so  perfectly  filled  up  by 
Mr.  Wardrop's  last  report  to  you,  that  there 
caa  no  longer  exist  any  danger  of  the  public 
beinsj  misled  by  me.  1  must  however  say, 
in  mv  own  defence,  that  I  feel  quite  as  in- 
capable of  using  language  calculated  to  mis- 
lead, either  in  this,  or  any  other  case,  as 
Mr.  Wardrop  can  be. 

This  case,  Sir,  is  already  the  propcrt}'  of 
history,  and  your  Journal  must  be  referred 

*  Vide  Lancet,  808. 
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I    annals.       It   ii  of   tlir  1  i.,t    iin;, 

,    burnetii 

that    the     principle!   and   the    application    of 

tin-,  bold  ami  novel  practice,  should  be  n 
turely   and  carefully  that    tl 

liaierdoui  n  should  be  viewed  in  all 

its   bearinga,   by  other  eyei  than   I 
the   man  |]  faf  the  improvement  of 

chirurgic  medicine  tir.it  led  bim  to  perform 
it,  hut  whose  cooler  judgment  may,  for  ■ 
moment,  have  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  anticipated  lesults. 

Under  these  impt  1  sent  to  you, 

on  the  10th  instant,  copies  of  the  notes 
which  I  had  taken  of  two  careful  examina- 
tions of  this  woman's  chest.  The  first  ex- 
amination was  made  on  the  lb'th  of  October, 
shortly  after  her  return  from  the  country. 
The  second  was  beguu  on  the  7th  instant, 
before  I  could  have  seen  Mr.  Wardrop's  last 
report  to  you,  and  has  been  continued  daily 
up  to  this  date.  To  each  of  these  1  have  at- 
tached my  own  diagnosis  and  prognosis, 
with  some  short  remarks  made  on  the  occa- 
sion. You  will  be  kind  enough  to  keep 
these  papers  in  your  possession,  and  not  to 
publish  them  until  all  apprehension  shall 
have  ceased,  as  to  the  possibility  of  Mrs. 
Denmark's  mind  being  affected  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  contents.  Whenever 
this  moment  shall  have  arrived,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  give  them  immediate  insertion 
in  your  Journal,  as  the  only  means  left  to 
me  of  proving  to  the  public,  that  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  prevent  their  being 
misled,  by  anything  1  may  have  said,  or 
written,  on  this  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

D.  Baruv." 
26,  Welbeck  Street, 
Dec.  15,  1027. 

The  following  are  the  notes  which  we  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  "Barry  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, and  which  he  requested  us  to  re- 
tain. The  polemic  parts  of  that  communi- 
cation we  omit,  at  his  particular  request. 
In  the  postscript  to  a  note  which  accom- 
panied it,  Dr.  Barry  says,  "  1  am  anxious 
that  you  should  have  this  to-night,  as  the 
poor  woman  is  DYING." 

This  note  was  dated  the  Tenth  of  De- 
cember,    ONE    THOUSAND     EIGHT     HUNDRED 

and  TwiNTY-shVE.v.  Mrs.  Denmark  ex- 
pired On  the  ELEVENTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  ONE 
THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY- 
NINE.  Dr.  Barry,  we  hope,  is  not  the  only 
physician  to  whom  this  case  will  prove 
a  most  instructive  lesson. 
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Am in  ism  of  the  Ailniu  Jiuiiniiinnla. 

M  v  first  notes  of  this  case  were  addressed 
to  Mr.  \\  a  it  in:  or,  mid  though  they  contained 
views  opposed  to  his  own,  *  ns  to  the  then 
stale  of  the  aorta,  he  very  candidly  publish- 
ed them  in  your  Journal,  t  In  these  notes, 
taken  on  the  6th  July,  the  day  before  the 
Operation,  /  gtire  an  opinion,  th;vt  there  was 
Tin  i  am  in  ism  of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  of 
the  innominate,  and  that  the  case  must  ter- 
minate fatally,  but,  perhaps,  at  a  very  dis- 
tant period. 

The  next  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  state  of  Mrs.  Denmark's  chest, 
was  on  the  18th  October.  She  had  been 
seen  in  the  interval  by  Mr.  Chapman,  whose 
opinions,  as  expressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence, are  quoted  by  Mr.  Wardrop  in  his  last 
report  to  you.  X  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  notes  of  my  second  examination  : — 

18th  October  1827. — Mrs.  Denmark  just 
returned  from  the  country  ;  certainly  im- 
proved in  appearance.  She  is  rather  fatter, 
with  a  little  more  colour  in  her  lips,  but  still 
looks  puffy  and  cachectic.  The  wound  of 
the  operation  has  been  long  healed.  The 
TUMOUR  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  right  clavicle,  has  DIS- 
APPEARED. The  pulsation  above  this 
bone  is  now  very  little  perceptible,  but  this 
clavicle  appears  higher  on  the  root  of  the 
neck,  than  the  left.  The  right  carotid  beats 
freely.  Pulse  at  the  left  wrist  strong,  full, 
and  difficult  to  be  compressed.  (96)  Feels 
no  pain  of  arty  hind,  except  when  she  ex- 
erts the  right  arm.  Sleeps,  eats,  and  digests 
well. 

Chest. — There  is  a  turacur  at  the  upper 
and  middle  portion  of  the  sternum,  appa- 
rently formed  by  the  yielding  forward  of 
this  bone.  An  obscure,  deep  pulsation  is 
felt  in  it.  Percussion  affords  a  dull  sound  all 
over  this  tumour,  ai.d  also  over  the  sternal 
end  of  the  right  clavicle,  where  tenderness 
is  still  complained  of. 

The  stethoscope  discovers  a  strong  im- 
pulse, with  a  sharp  sound,  synchronous  with 
the  beat  of  the  radial  artery.  No  impulse 
is  felt  over  the  heart  on  the  left  side.  Res- 
piration considerably  more  embarrassed  than 
at  any  former  examination.      Dyspncea  in- 


*  Lancet,  No.  202.     t  Lancet,  No.  208. 
$  Lancet,  No(  22J, 


creasod  by  exercise,  or  by  eating  flatulent 
food. 

y>/V/Aw/o.s'/.s.-ANEUIUSMofthe  AORTA, 

in  the  COMM  ENC EM  ENT  of  its  SECON I ) 
STAGE.* 

Remarks, — The  progress  of  the  arterial 
dilatation  emerging  from  the  chest,  being 
arrested  by  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian, 
the  ascending  and  arched  aorta  is  now 
expanding,  and  PRESSING  AGAINST 
the  STERN  UM.  The  pressure  against  the 
bronchi,  now  considerable,  will  probably  be 
relieved  by  the  yielding,  or  erosion  of  this 
bone.  In  this  case,  though  the  pains  have 
been  relieved,  and  the  brachiocephalic 
trunk  perhaps  solidified,  from  the  ligature 
to  the  giving  off  of  the  common  carotid, 
the  span  of  life  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
shortened.  Had  the  dilatation  been  allowed 
to  proceed  along  the  subclavian,  the  tho- 
racic organs  would  have  been  left  more 
room. 

Prognosis. — Death  by  the  progressive  ag- 
gravation of  the  present  symptoms. 

Third  examination. — On  last  Friday  morn- 
ing, the  husband  of  Mrs.  Denmark  called 
upon  me,  and  requested  me  to  see  her, 
stating  that  she  was  very  ill.  I  proceeded 
immediately  to  her  lodgings,  examined  her 
carefully,  and  took  the  following  notes  : 

(Copy)  Mrs.  Denmark,  7th  Dec,  1827. 
Most  distressing  dyspncea,  with  lovd  rattle, 
exactly  resembling  that  of  dying  people. 
Pulse  104,  and  full.  Countenance  anxious, 
pale,  and  purYy.  Depression  of  her  usual 
courage,  expectoration  of  frothy  spittle. 

Heart. — Heard  with  difficulty  over  the 
left  precordial  region. 

Percussion. — Sound  natural,  except  where 
the  sternum  is  elevated  at  its  upper  middle 
portion,  towards  the  right  side,  and  below 
the  sternal  end  of  the  right  clavicle.  In 
these  places  there  appears  to  be  a  solid 
body,  or  a  bag  of  liquid  with  thickened 
wells  underneath.  The  heart  seems  dis- 
placed by  being  pushed  towards  the  upper 

*  From  Mr.  Wardrop's  account  of  the 
dissection,  published  in  our  last  number  : 
"  Aorta. — The  only  change  to  be  perceived 
was,  that  the  coats  had  a  deeper  tinge  of 
yellow  than  natural,  rather  thicker,* and  had 
a  few  small   points  of    ossification.      The 

SIZE     OF     THE     ARTERY     NATURAL," LAN- 

cet,  page  790, 
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t  of  the  chest,  under  the  elevation  of  the 

Bternunt.  1'hero  the-  impulse  is  felt,  and 
the  duuble  sound  is  audible.  These  sensa- 
tions,  bowel  ,1    by  the  in 

Urp$$itim of  the  tm$mUmut flnj .  int.. 

the  heart  and  the 

Diagnosis.—  I'  I]  n  COHflCVTlYI  anei- 
H1-.U  of  the  asceudiug  and  arched  AORTA 
much  increased  since  last  examination. 
Aneurism  of  the  innominatu,  as  far  as  the 
carotid. 

Prognosis'. — Rapid  progress  to  dissolu- 
tion, which  may  uow  occur  at  art;/  moment. 

8th.  lias  been  bled  ad  dtliquium,  and  is 
much  relieved.  She  states  that  this  is  the 
fourth  bleeding  since  her  return  from  the 
country. 

10th.  .Mrs.  Denmark  is,  (I  am  just  in- 
formed by  her  husband,)  quite  as  ill  as  she 
was  on  Saturday.  Ordered  cupping  etween 
the  shoulders. 

D.  Barry. 
36,  Welbeck  Street, 
10th  Dec,  1827. 


CORONERSHIP    OF    LONDON. 

A  report  has  appeared  in  the  papers 
of  the  week,  that  Dr.  Birkbeck  has  offered 
himself  as  a  caudidate  for  the  vacant  Coro- 
nership  of  the  city  of  London.  The  state- 
ment is  incorrect. 


Till    LATE    MRS.  CHARLOTTE,    PHILLIPS    OF 
FINCHLEY. 

An  inquiry  into  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  this  lady,  is 
appointed  to  take  place  before  the  Magis- 
trates of  Bow  Street,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing next.  The  first  glance  at  the  report  of 
the  Coroner's  Inquest,  assured  us  that  such 
a  proceeding,  at  least,  would  be  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  catastrophe. 


The  medical  practitioners  of  the  western 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  have  formed  a 
society  under  the  denomination  of  the 
'•  Western  Medical  Society,"  which  is 
open  to  all  medical  and  surgical  practition- 


ers of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork,  to  become 
constituent  members  until  the  1st  of  .Janu- 
ary next,  after  which  tune,  any  practitioner 
wishing  to  bee,. 

lotted  for.  We  hope  to  be  put  into  pOHftMIOH 
of  the  objects  and  proceeding!  of  thk  in- 
stitution, u  our  biethren  of  the  sister  king' 
don  shall  at  all  times  have  a  share  of  our 
attention  in  every  liu-usure  that  may  tend  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  profi 
and  the  advancement  of  medieul  science. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Sociei\ 
on  Thursday  the  10th  instant,  ;.t  which  the 
professors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were 
unanimously  elected  honorary  members. 


PROCESS   AND   HISTORY  OF   LITII0TR1TY. 

By  D.  O.  Kd  wards,  Esq. 
[For  The  Lancet.] 

Considbbable  misapprehension  seems  to 
exist  in  the  public  mind,  with  respect  to 
the  origin,  construction,  and  application,  of 
lithonthryptic  instruments  ;  and  1  fear  the 
merit  of  the  distinguished  foreigner,  who  has 
lately  introduced  them  into  this  country,  is 
not  duly  appreciated.  That  it  is  desirable 
to  possess  these  instruments  in  their  most 
perfect  state,  and  to  have  them  manoeuvred 
by  the  most  skilful  operator,  will  not  be  de- 
nied ;  and  1  shall  therefore  rest  on  this 
ground  as  an  apology  for  again  inviting  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  labours  of  M.  Heurteloup. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  almost  every  inven- 
tion, since  the  first  formation  of  society,  to 
be  received  with  suspicion  and  jealousy  by 
a  great  portion  of  mankind  ;  and  many  dis- 
coveries, which  have  since  conferred  impor- 
tant benefits  on  the  community,  have  been 
repudiated,  at  their  first  announcement,  aa 
visionary  innovations.  What  more  pointed 
illustration  of  this  assertion  can  be  afforded, 
than  the  instance  of  the  illustrious  Harvey, 
whose  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  not  generally  acknowledged  until 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years  1 

This  indisposition  to  acknowledge  con- 
temporary merit,  is  perhaps  analogous  in  its 
effects  to  the  pride  of  aristocratic  families. 
These  regard  with  dislike  the  intrusion  of 
plebeian  adventurers  within  their  privileged 
ranks  ;  and  many  of  the  elder,  and  conse- 
quently influential  surgeons,  who  may  view 
the  new  operation  with  contempt,  as  the 
offspring  of  the  present  day,  will  perhaps 
regard  it  in  a  more  favourable  light,  when 
convinced  that  it  has  sprung  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
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tors."  T  shall,  for  this  reason,  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  lithonthryptic  process,  and.  by 

producing  the  pedigree  <>!'iis  different  parte, 
endeavour  to  ensure  a  favourable  reception 
(if  the  whole. 

It  ia  but  natural,  in  the  patriarchs  of  our 
profession,  to  entertain  a  kind  of  affection, 

for  the  axioms  and  usages  of  their  youth  ; 
and  to  these  early  associations  1  would  lain 
attribute  the  feeble  patronage  which  has 
been  afforded  to  the  exertions  of  Baron 
lleurtelonp ;  for  what  individual,  imbued 
with  any  love  of  his  profession,  can  entertain 
so  humiliating  an  idea,  as  that  a  large  body 
of  surgeons  can  be  influenced  by  such  un- 
worthy motives,  as  avarice,  or  national  jea- 
lousy. 

The  lithontliryptic  process  may  be  ana- 
lysed into  these  principles:  the  injection  of 
tho  bladder;  the  dilatation  of  the  urethra  ; 
the  reducing  this  canal  to  a  straight  line  ; 
the  seizure  of  calculi  in  the  bladder;  their 
destruction  by  mechanical  means  in  that  or- 
gan;  and  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the 
fragments  in  the  stream  of  urine. 

It  appears  from  the  earliest  annals  of  me- 
dicine, that  calculous  affections  of  the  urina- 
ry bladder  were  amongst  the  first  to  excite 
the  attention  of  medical  men,  and  to  prompt 
them  to  devise  means  for  their  alleviation 
or  cure.  As  soon  as  surgeons  had  learned 
to  ascribe  the  symptoms  of  stone  to  their 
true  cause,  it  is  probable  the  most  obvious 
remedy,  that  of  acting  on  the  calculus  by  the 
natural  channel  of  the  urine,  would  suggest 
itself;  and  in  this  manner,  the  very  means, 
the  discovery  of  which  confers  honour  on 
surgery  in  its  meridian,  would  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  surgeons  in  the  dawn  of  the 
science.  At  any  rate,  the  removal  of  so 
abundant  a  source  of  human  misery,  must 
have  furnished  food  for  reflection  to  the  con- 
templative surgeons  of  every  age.  But  to 
proceed  with  my  genealogy  : 

1.  Injection  of  Ike  Bladder. — The  earliest 
author  that  treats  of  injecting  fluids  into  the 
bladder,  is  T.  Baronius,  who  wrote  in  itil4. 
He  says,  "  In  vesicam  etiam  siphonem 
possunt  commode  infundi  medicamenta  do- 
lorem  lenientia,"  and  also  recommends  in- 
jections, such  as  lemon  juice  and  goat's 
blood,  for  dissolving  the  stone. 

The  celebrated  Hales  formed  an  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  two  canulae,  one  moving 
within  the  other;  with  this  he  conveyed 
various  solvents  into  the  bladders  of  animals, 
and  further  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  simi-  j 
lar  plan  in  the  human  subject. 

Langrish,  in  1746,  threw  into  the  bladder 
of  a  dog  warm  water  injections,  qualified 
with  a  weak  solution  of  pure  potass,  without 
producing  any  inconvenience  ;  ami  we  are  ' 
told  by  Dr.  VYhvtt,  that  a  .Air.  Campbell 
made  a  similar  injection  into  the  bladder  of  ( 


a  child  three  years  old,  and  who   retained 
the  fluid  four  hours,  without  detriment. 

IMr.  Butler,  in  the  year  l?.Vi,  invented  an 
instrument  consisting  of  a  bladder  and  an 
ivory  pipe,  four  or  five,  inches  in  length,  for 

the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  entrance  of  the 
liquid  into  the  bladder* 

In  1764,  Dr,  Rutherford  made  trial  of  this 
apparatus  on  a  Highlander,  in  the  royal  in- 
firmary at  Edinburgh.  The  presence  of  a 
large  stone  having  been  ascertained  by  the 
sound,  four  or  five  ounces  of  lime-water  were 
injected,  morning  and  evening,  and  he  w;is 
also  made  to  use  this  solution  as  a  common 
beverage.  At  the  end  of  four  mouths,  the 
pains  had  entirely  gone,  and  the  sound  did 
not  indicate  the  existence  of  any  foreign 
body. 

IVJore  recently,  Eourcroy  and  Vauqueliu 
have  recommended  the  process  of  throwing 
solvents  into  the  bladder,  and  they  state 
that  "  acrid  liquors  have  often  been  inject- 
ed into  that  viscus  without  any  ill  conse- 
quences." 

Baron  Percy  has  declared,  at  one  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  that  he 
had  in  his  youth  entertained  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  purse,  or  pocket,  in  which  the  stone 
might  be  enveloped,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defend  the  bladder  from  the  action  of  power- 
ful solvents,  but  that  he  soon  abandoned  the 
attempt  as  visionary. 

Within  these  few  years,  M.  Civiale  pro- 
jected a  plan  for  effecting  the  solution  of 
urinary  calculi,  by  including  them  in  a  kind 
of  sack  or  purse,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
design,  but  he  was  arrested  at  the  same 
point  as  M.  Percy,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
substance  having  suitable  properties.  The 
contrivancesof  Gruithuisen  for  producing  the 
solutiou  of  calculi  bv  injections,  have  been 
briefly  alluded  to  in  my  former  letter. 

2.  Dilatation  of  the  Urethra.  —  The 
escape  of  small  stones  through  the  urethra, 
which  occasionally  occurs,  would  naturally 
suggest  the  dilatation  of  this  canal  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  their  passage  ;  and,  in 
truth,  this  method  was  long  known  and 
generally  practised  by  the  Egyptians. 
Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  "  De  Medi- 
cina  Egyptiorum,"  describes  this  opera- 
tion :  "  They  have  canulae  of  different  cali- 
bres, or  syringes  made  of  extensible  carti- 
lage ;  having  introduced  the  most  elastic  of 
these  into  the  bladder,  they  inflate  it  to  the 
utmost  with  the  mouth  ;  a  second  and  thicker 
one  is  (hen  passed  within  the  other,  and  in- 
flated in  the  same  way  ;  the  inflation  is 
thus  repeated  with  a  third  and  a  fourth  tube, 
until  the  canal  should  be  so  much  distended, 
as  that  the  easy  passage  of  the  stone  maybe 
effected.  The  patient  is  then  placed  in  a 
proper  posture,  and  the  finger  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  by  which  the  calculus  is 
tilted  forward  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
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m»d  nded  canula  ;  this 

D  tin-  IDI)  aid  lilt  tin-  canul.r 

..  a  out,  together  wilh  tin-  h1  Vlpi- 

lian  physician  take  out,  in 
this  manner,  calculi  of  from  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut  to  that  of  BO  oh  I 

irithstanding  the  publication  bj  I 

I    AlplnUB  of  tl  ,    tla-  dilatation    of 

the  urethra)  canal  in  m  in  remained  b  I 

a    without    application.     The    greater 
number  of  old  authors  wl  poken  of 

it,  have  merely  repeated  the  observations  oi 
Alpinus.  \i  re  recently,  however,  the  ad- 
vantages  of  dilatation  have  been  perceived, 
tin-  catgut  bougies  of  Le   Dran,  and  n 

lately  still,  gum  elastic  catheters  have  been 
substituted  for  the  inflation  ol'  the  Egyp- 
tians. When  the  dilatation  is  sufficiently 
efectuated  by  these  instruments,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  withhold  his  urine,  to  lean  for- 
ward, and  the  catheter  is  to  he  suddenly 
withdrawn,  when  the  gush  of  urine  canies 
aw  ay  the  calculus. 

The  distention  of  the  female  urethra  has 
been  frequently  practised,  and  concretions 
of  enormous  size  extracted.  Stromani,  in 
1599,  relieved  in  this  manner  a  lady  at 
A'ienna  of  a  stone  as  large  a.s  a  hen's  eeir. 
J  aulus  franco  employed  for  this  purpose  a 
two-branched  instrument,  which  he  named 
dilator,  and  which  was  articulated  like  a 
pair  of  forceps.  This  dilator  was  subse- 
quently used  by  Tolet  and  Sabatier,  but  the 
distensive  force  being  occasionally  applied 
too  abruptly,  laceration  has  taken  place, 
and  incontinence  of  urine  has  been  the 
cousequence.  These  inconveniences  led  to 
ihe  abandonment  of  the  dilator,  and  the 
adoption  of  means  calculated  to  produce  a 
slow  and  gradual  expansion.  A  ccecal  ap- 
pendix introduced  into  the  urethra,  and  dis- 
tended with  water,  served  with  the  late 
Mr,  Bromtield  as  a  means  of  extracting  a 
calculus  from  the  bladder  of  a  voumr  eirl. 
sponge- tents  have  of  late  been  generally 
used,  but  are  likely  to  be  superseded  in  their 
turn  by  Franco's  dilator,  which  has  been 
again  adopted  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

3.  The  Reduction  of  the  Urethral  Canal 
to  a  Straight  Line. —  It  is  clear  that  Celsus 
was  unacquainted  with  the  possibility  of 
effacing  the  curve  of  the  urethra,  from  his 
description  of  catheters,  as  "  incurvas  pan- 
lulum  fistulas,  sed  magis  in  viris."  Albu- 
casis  gives  a  plate  of  a  straight  catheter, 
with  three  "  cuspides,"  but  as  his  observa- 
tions ou  catheterism  evidently  apply  to  the 
curved  instrument,  it  is  believed  he  never 
used  it. 

Lieuttaud,  who  has  been  styled  the  Cullen 
of  France,  appears  from  his  "  Precis  de 
Medecine  Pratique,"  published  at  Paris  in 
1769,  to  be  the  first  surgeon  who  announced 
the  possibility  of  penetrating  with  a  straight 
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bladder  with  a  straight  instrument,  but  he 

did  not  deduce  from  this  any    practical  ( 
sequences! 

The  possibility  of  effacing  the  curvature 
of  the  male  urethra,  was  also  demonstrated 
the  Bavarian  counsellor  of  medicine, 
M.  Von  Gruitbuisen.  After -giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  rerious  schemes  for  the  destntc* 
tion  of  calculi,  that  ingenious  writer  pro- 
ceeds :  "  All  our  meani  are  founded  on  the 
possibility  of  sounding  male  subjects  wilh  a 
straight  catheter ;  but  so  strong  is  the  fotce 
of  the  ancient  rule,  which  requires  that  a 
catheter  should  imitate  the  curve  of  the 
urethra,  that  many  practitioners  cannot  con- 
ceive it  possible  to  introduce  a  straight 
sound  into  the  viiile  bladder,  and  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  absolutely  impracticable. 
To  this  I  reply,  it  may  well  be  practicable, 
for  it  has  been  already  atchieved  ;  I  myself 
have  introduced  without  difficulty,  into  the 
bladders  of  two  living  men,  a  tube  of  glass, 
rounded  at  its  extremity,  perfectly  straight, 
and  of  from  three  to  four  lines'  diameter.  1 
have  done  the  same  on  the  dead  body,  and 
I  assert,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  sound 
the  bladder  with  a  straight  than  with  a 
curved  catheter.  1  have  acquired  this  con- 
viction from  many  experiments  performed  in 
private.  I  spoke  of  it,  but  1  found  none 
but  deaf  ears.  To  confound  the  incredulous, 
I  resolved  to  prove  my  assertion  by  a  public 
experiment,  and  practised  catheterism  with 
a  straight  tube,  upon  a  man  thirty  years  old, 
at  a  public  meeting  ;  and  in  the  presence  of 
live  distinguished  professors.  1  obtained  in 
this  case,  without  any  preparatory  attempt, 
a  dilatation  of  three  lines  and  a  half.  From 
that  time  all  doubts  have  been  dissipated." 

He  next  describes  his  mode  of  proceed- 
ing :  "  The  patient  being  upright,  1  intro- 
duce the  sound,  or  catheter,  in  such  a  di- 
rection, as  that  the  part  of  the  instrument 
which  1  hold  in  my  hand,  should  make  with 
the  horizon  an  angle  of  50  degrees.  In  pro- 
portion as  1  bury  the  instrument,  1  dimi- 
nish this  angle,  until  having  arrived  at  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  sound  assumes  a 
horizontal  position  ;  giving  then  sharply  to 
my  instrument  a  new  inclination  of  30  de- 
grees below  the  horizon,  I  arrive  at  the 
prostate.  Nothing  now  remains  but  after 
a  short  pause  to  impel  it  into  the  bladder." 

In  1822,  this  principle  was  demonstrated 
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in   Paris  bv  Dr.   kmtiSSBt,  and  subsequently 
BCted  upon  by  Le   ElO)  ,    Civiale,   and  Others. 

I.  The  Seizure  of  Calculi  in  the  Blad- 
der,—  .Many  instruments  have  been  dei 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  stones,  bolt)  in 
the  meatus  urinorius  and  the  bladder,  and 
subsequently  extracting  them  entire.  Sane- 
tori  us,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  works  of 
A vicenna,  written  in  1626,  mentions  a  pin- 
cers with  three  branches,  which  he  intro- 
duced shut,  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder  ;  when  arrived  there,  the  digits,  or 
talonfl  of  the  instrument,  were  opened  by 
means  of  a  stiletto,  which  slid  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tube.  The  stone  was  first  ap- 
prehended by  the  talons  just  mentioned, 
and  then  drawn  out.  If  the  surgeon  expe- 
rienced any  difficulty  in  laying  hold  of  the 
calculus,  be  was  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  the 
tube,  with  a  syringe,  or  syphon,  and  thus 
attract  it  within  the  branches  of  the  iu- 
strument. 

Johannes  Germanus,  a  surgeon,  is  men- 
tioned by  Severinus  as  having  invented  pin- 
cers analagous  to  those  of  Sanctovius. 

The  pincers  of  Hales,  subsequently  named 
after  Hunter,  were  destined  to  remove  small 
stones  entaugled  in  the  urethra;  and  De- 
sault,  by  adding  to  their  length,  afterwards 
made  them  applicable  to  the  seizure  and 
abstraction  of  substances  from  the  bladder 
itself.  In  such  circumstances,  this  is  fre- 
quently a  useful  instrument. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  succeeded,  some  years 
ago,  in  taking  out  from  a  single  bladder, 
eighty-four  calculi  about  the  size  of  peas. 
This  feat  was  performed  with  a  two- 
branched  curved  pincers,  constructed  by- 
Weiss. 

5.  The  Destruction  of  Calculi  by  Mecha- 
nical means. — When  the  different  modes, 
which  have  just  been  described,  have  failed 
in  extracting  calculi  from  the  urethra,  it  Iras 
been  attempted  to  fracture  them,  and  ex- 
tract them  piecemeal.  Albucasis,  it  is  said, 
was  the  first  who  recommended  and  put  in 
practice  this  operation.  The  instrument 
which  he  used  is  thus  described, — "  Trian- 
gulare  sit  ad  extremitatem,  acutum,  in  lignc 
fixum."  Ambrose  Pare,  the  father  of  French 
surgery,  succeeded  in  perforating  calculi, 
obstructed  in  the  urethra,  with  a  gimlet, 
which  was  impelled  on  the  stone  through  a 
canula  ;  this  he  named  the  tire-fond,  ft  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  instrument  oi 
Pare  was  straight,  and  he  speaks  of  com 
minuting  stones,  not  only  in  the  meatus  uri 
narius,  but  also  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder; 
he  must,  therefore,  have  been  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  penetrating,  with  a  straight 
tube,  beyond  the  curved  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra. 

Franco  also  recommends  the  boring,  with 
an  auger,  calculi  fixed  in  this  canal ;  and  aii 
instance  is  mentioned,  by  lluller,  of  a  sur- 


geon named  Fischer,  drilling  B  hole  in  a 
stone  thus  situated,  and  afterwards  crushing 
and  extracting  it,  doing  for  the  cnlculua  in 
the  urethra  what  Le  Dran  proposed  effect- 
ing for  the  calculus  in  the  bladder,  when  too 
huge  to  bo  extracted  entire  by  the  lateral 
incision. 

Ilaller,   in    his   Bibliotheca    Chirurgica, 

says,  that  SanctOtias  made  a  model  of  B 
catheter  with  three  branches,  in  which  he 
introduced  a  rod,  armed  with  an  arrow  head, 
for  the  purpose  of  fracturing  calculi  ;  the, 
fragments  are  grasped  by  the  "  cuspides," 
and  drawn  out;  but  he  condemns  the  idea, 
hy  saying,  "  speculation  em  puto  nieram." 
Or.  Le  Koy  (d'Etiolle)  observes  of  this  de- 
scription— "  If  such  had  been  the  ideas  of 
Sanctorius,  he  would  not  only  be  the  first 
who  invented  a  plan  for  breaking  calculi  in 
the  bladder,  but  in  this  respect  he  was 
nearly  as  far  advanced  as  ourselves."  To 
render  this  instrument  of  Sanctorius  ade- 
quate to  the  destruction  of  stones  in  the 
bladder,  it  only  remained  to  substitute  for 
the  stiletto  a  metallic  rod,  armed  with  a 
drill,  or  trepan.  Two  centuries,  however, 
elapsed,  and  we  only  possess  records  of  two 
attempts  to  destroy  calculi  without  having 
recourse  to  the  litholomic  section,  and  these 
were  not  made  by  surgeons,  but  by  the  pa- 
tients themselves*  The  first  example,  which 
is  furnished  by  M.  Percy,  occurs  in  the  case 
of  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  who  succeeded  in  rid- 
ding himself  of  a  stone,  by  passing  into  the 
bladder  a  flexible  catheter,  in  which  slided 
a  steel  rod,  with  a  diamond  point.  Having 
found  the  stone,  and  rested  the  point  of  the 
instrument  against  it,  he  struck  several  smart 
blows  on  the  handle,  with  a  steel  hammer  ; 
this  was  repeated  daily,  until  the  stone  was 
entirely  worn  away. 

The  second  is  afforded  to  us  by  Dr.  Mar- 
cett,  in  the  instance  of  Colonel  Martin,  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Service.  Tor- 
mented many  years  with  a  urinary  calculus, 
this  officer  introduced,  through  a  canula,  a 
curved  steel  file,  upon  the  convexity  of  which 
were  indented  well-tempered  serrre  ;  this 
he  made  to  pass  and  repass  on  the  stone, 
until  he  had  reduced  it  to  powder. 

JM.  Von  Gruithuisen  is  the  first  of  our  con- 
temporaries who  published  a  system  of  in- 
struments for  the  fracture  and  removal  of 
stones  in  the  urinary  bladder.  'Ibis  has 
been  briefly  alluded  to  in  a  former  number 
of  this  Journal,  and  a  reference  has  been 
made  to  his  plates,  published  in  No.  1310  of 
Saltzlnntrg  Med.  Ckirur.  Zeitung,  1813. 
Gruithuisen's  principal  object  in  construct- 
ing these  instruments  for  grasping  and  bor- 
ing, was  to  multiply  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  stone  and  the  menstruum,  which 
he  proposed  injecting.  Although  the  brise* 
pierre  of  Gruithuisen  was  found  inapplica- 
ble, it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge  the 
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enuity  of   the  suggestions  conveyed    in 
,  ami   to  muter  th  •  boOOUl  which 
Bi  to  him  tor  having  opened  a  ROW  career 
in  in  'il<  nt  surgery. 

In  1819.  Mr.  Join.  Eldtrton,  of  North- 
ampton, published,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Jmrnnt,  bit  instrument  for  destroying 

calculi,  ami  which  consisted  <<f  an  external 
and  internal  canula  j  the  inner  slides  out  of 
the  outer  cuuula,  and  expands  into  two 
branches  ;  a  rod,  terminating  in  |  tile,  n. 
in  the  interior  or'  the  instrument,  ami  is 
made  to  act  Jeulus,  when  seized  by 

the  branches.     Experience  has  shown   ibii 

instrument  not  to  have  sufficient  strength. 

Dr.  Amussat,  in  restoring  the  straight 
iitheter  to  the  arsenals  of  surgery,  opened 
the  way  to  the  invention  of  an  instrument, 
which  he  afterwards  published  trader  the 
name  of  "  brise-pierre."  This  has  since  ' 
been  improved  into  the  brise-coque  of  Baron 
lleurteloup. 

M.  Le  Hoy  writes  a  candid  history  of  bis 
invention.  "  Whilst  the  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  urethral  canal  led  M.  Amussat 
to   the    employment  of  the   straight  sound, 


On   examination  of    the    "  resicsl"  of 

uid  the  ••  tire-belle  "  of   Uphonso 

PeH  induced  him  to  reconstruct  his  notru- 

meut,  and    the   new  UtboUtHtor,  who  h   has 
a    already   described,    under  the  nan. 

"  Instrument  a  trois  branches  avec  un  fbfefl 

simple,"  was  presented  to  the  Hot   I   I 
demy  in  Apnl,  18  rsdneted  M  si 

traced  en  the  innei  canula  of  this  instru- 
ment, and  indicates  the  degree  of  expansion 
of  lbs  Slews,  and  consequentl  v  the  size  of 
the  stone,  w  hen  grasped. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  M.  (iviale 
published    his    A  oiti'tllts  CtHUidt  TOtWU   •>«/• 

let  Retentions  f Urine,   in  which  work  & 

delineation  is  given   of  an   instrument    de- 
signed for  the  same  purpose   as   that  of   I 
Hoy,    but    having    the   drill    too   large    to    bs 
withdrawn  into  the  area  of  the  canula,  and 
four  branches,  straight  and  hinged. 

On  the  13th  January,  1894,  M.Civiale 
first  had  the  couiage  to  operate  on  the  living 
subject ;  the  second  operation  was  perform- 
ed on  the  4th  February  ;  a  third  on  the 
2d  March  ;  a-id  a  fourth  in  April,  by  M.  Le 
Roy.     The  instrument  used  in   these  cases 


and  to  the  invention  of  the  brise-pierre,  I,  by  M.  Civiale,  was  not  the  one  published 
on  my  part,  pursued  the  subject,  and  we  in  his  own  book,  but  nearly  an  exact coun- 
travelled   on  the  same   road   without  ques-    terpart  of  the  one  presented   the  preceding 


tioniug  each  other.  Persuaded  that  a  curved 
tube  was  necessary,  I  first  formed  an  instru- 
ment which   bore  some  analogy  to  that  of 


April,  by  JM.  Le  Hoy,  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Whilst  the  confidence  exhibited  by   M. 


Mr.  Llderton,  with  this  difference,  that  in  Civiale,  iu  his  first  essays  on  the  living  sub- 
lieu  of  acting  witli  a  file  on  the  surface,  I  ject,  deserves  admiration,  it  is  much  to  be 
endeavoured   to  perforate  the  calculus  with  '  regretted,  that  he   should  not  possess  suffi- 


a  button  bristling  with  spicula  ;  this  was  sup 
ported  on  a  stem,  made  very  thiu  and  flexible 
at  the  point,  corresponding  to  the  curvature 
of  the  catheter.  I  perceived  in  this  instru- 
ment a  multitude  of  imperfections,  which 
marly  drove  me  to  despair,  when,  in  April 
1822,  M.  Amussat  promulgated  his  discovery 
of  effacing  the  curve  of  the  urethra.  This 
fact,  which  1,  as  weil  as  himself,  then  be- 
lieved to  be  new,  dispelled  the  greater  part 
of  the  difficulty  which  had  arrested  me,  and 
a  month  afterwards  (May,  1822)  we  both 
presented  our  lithonthryptic  instruments  at 
the  same  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery. 
Whilst  aiming  at  the  same  object,  we  pur- 
sued different  routes.    JM.  Amussat  attempt 


cient  candour  to  avow  his  obligations  to  Le 
Hoy,  and  should  persist  in  claiming,  as  his 
own,  an  instrument,  the  invention  of  which 
is  proved,  by  the  most  glaring  evidence,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Academie  Hoyale,  to 
belong  to  Le  Roy. 

6.  ExpuUion  of  the  Calculous  Fragments 
hi  the  Stream  of  Urine. — -The  last  step  of 
the  lithonthryptic  process  is  the  expulsion 
of  the  "detritus"  with  the  fluid,  by  the 
contractile  force  of  the  bladder.  This  will 
scarce  need  a  demonstration  ;  one  or  two 
injections  of  warm  water  will  suffice  to  clear 
out  all  the  particles. 

I   have   tliHS  endeavoured,   Sir,    to   trace 
the  lithonthryptic  science  to  a  reputable  pa- 


ed  to  crush  the  stone  by  the  power  of  his  rentage,  in  the  hope  that  the  merit  of  its 
instrument,  and  1  endeavoured  to  reduce  antiquity  may,  in  some  degree,  soften  the 
them  to   powder,  by  a  slower,  perhaps,  but   obduracy  of  the  sceptics,  aud  induce  them 


a  more  certain  action. 

M.  Le  Roy  refers  here  to  the  "  pince 
lithopiione,"  in  which  the  seizure  of  the 
stone  was  effected  by  means  of  watch  springs. 


to  view,  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  the  efforts 
of  its  piofessors. 

To  establish,  in  this  kingdom,  the  repu- 
tation of  this  branch  of  surgery,  is  the  ob- 


With  this  instrument,  Le  Hoy  practised  on  |  ject  of  Baron  Heurteloup's  visit.  That  no 
the  dead  subject,  and  made  two  public  de-  man  is  better  adapted,  by  his  natural  and 
monstrations.  The  first  was  witnessed  by  acquired  endowments,  to  effect  this  purpose, 
MM.  Beclard,  Roux,  and  Kibes;  and  the  those  who  have  the  happiness  of  being  ac- 
second,  by  MM.  Ducamp,  Heivey,  and  Lag- 1  quainted  with  him  will  readily  admit.  This 
neaux;  each  time  the  stone  was  seized  aud  :  gentleman,  not  originally  destined  for  the 
perforated  without  injury  to  the  bladder.       J  medical  profession,  has  brought  to  its  culti- 
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vation  ft  powerful  mind,  fraught  with  various 

knowledge.  His  application  lias  been  uo.* 
remitting,  and  oil  acquirements  arc  corre* 
spondingly  extensive  end  exact.  He  is 
minutely   acquainted    with    anatomv,    and 

tllOrOUglllj   versed    in    llie    principles   which 

regulate  the  phenomena  of  life  in  health  and 
in  disease.    On  the  pathology  of  the  urinary 

orgSBS    in    particular,    perhaps    no   man    in 

Europe  possesses  a  superior  fund  of  inform* 
ation  ;  oftbiaa  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  public 

will  haw  an   early  opportunity    of  judging, 

iii  ii  work  which  be  is  about  to  publish,  ami 
with  a  view  of  some  portion!  of  which  I 
have  been  favoured. 

In  in v  former  letter  1  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  the  labours  of  Dr.  Heurteloup 
had  stamped  an  entirely  new  character  on 
the  science  of  lithonthripty  ;  in  fact,  to  use 
the  words  of  Baron  Dupuytren,  that  lie  had 
raised  it  from  a  species  of  handicraft  to  the 
rank  of  a  science  worthy  of  the  study  of  the 
philosophic  surgeon.  As  an  inspection  of 
the  Baron's  instrumentis  unattainable  to  the 
majority  of  your  readers,  and  as  every  de- 
scription of  machinery  on  paper  has  neces- 
sarily some  degree  of  abstruseness,  1  beg  to 
occupy  a  little  more  time  in  rebutting  the 
objections  which  have  lately,  with  some 
effect,  1  fear,  been  adduced. 

As  Dr.  Civiale  competes  with  M.  Le  Roy 
for  the  priority  of  invention,  he  denies  to 
Dr.  Heurteloup  the  merit  of  subsequent 
improvement,  and  having  completely  failed 
in  his  purpose  at  Paris,  he  has  sent  into  this 
country  an  agent,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
embarassing  the  progress  of  the  Baron. 
JS'othing,  forsooth,  but  a  complete  absorp- 
tion of  all  the  honour  attached  to  this  in- 
vention will  satisfy  the  ambition  of  this 
gentleman  ;  he  must  needs  be  the  alpha  and 
omega,  the  author  and  perfected  of  lithon- 
trity  !  But  L  shall  attempt  to  show  that  his 
objections  to  the  improvements  of  Heurte- 
loup are  as  futile  and  unfounded  as  were  his 
pretensions  to  the  original  authorship. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  drill 
substituted  by  Civiale  for  that  of  Le  Roy, 
was  too  large  to  be  drawn  into  the  canula; 
the  consequence  of  this,  when  the  branches 
are  closed  round  the  perforator,  is,  that  the 
point  of  the  instrument  is  considerably  lar- 
ger than  the  main  body,  and  on  that  ac- 
count inconvenient  to  introduce.  This  in. 
strument  is  only  admissible  in  cases  where 
the  calculus  is  small,  and  the  bladdder 
healthy  ;  but  when  the  calculus  is  large  and 
the  organ  diseased,  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
application  is  highly  dangerous.  It  is  an 
axiom  in  litbontrity,  that  the  larger  the  stone 
is,  the  nearer  will  he  its  vicinity  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  An  incipient  calculus  is 
always  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trigone,  or  has -fond  of  the  bladder,  but,  in 
its  growth,  it  advances  forwards  until  it  is 


posted  in  the  cervix  vesica..  In  a  enso  of 
this  sort,  the  instrument  used  by  Civiale  is 
inefficient  for  two  reasons,  the  size,  and 
the  position  of  the  body  to  be  extracted. 
The  branches  of  this  instrument  expand  in 
proportion  to  their  protrusion  from  the 
canula  ;  it  i-  evident,  then,  that  these  can 
be  sufficiently  widened  to  gripe  a  large 
stone  only  whilst  at  the  fundus  vesica?. 
The  space  contained  within  the  prongs  of 
the  three  branched  instrument,  descrilu  s  an 
equilateral  triangle,  each  side  of  the  triangle 
lessens  as  we  approach  the  canula,  so  that 
it  becomes  impossible  to  gripe,  with  this 
instrument,  even  a  stone  of  moderate  size, 
when  in  this  position.  If  the  bladder  be 
diseased,  which  is  generally  the  case  after 
the  accumulation  of  large  concretions,  this 
instrument  becomes  not  only  useless  but 
dangerous.  When,  for  instance,  the  bladder 
is  irregularly  contracted,  and  deep  rugaj  ex- 
ist, the  attempt  to  manoeuvre  the  instru- 
ment, by  raising  the  handle  and  depressing 
the  point,  almost  inevitably  leads  to  the 
pinching  and  consequent  laceration  of  the 
vesical  tunics.  These  powerfully  elastic 
J  branches  afford  no  indication  to  the  opera- 
I  tor  of  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident, 
until  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

Dr.  Heurteloup,  being  fully  alive  to  these 
imperfections,  has  constructed  a  system  of 
instruments  which  seem  to  obviate  the  ill 
consequences  just  described.  The  instru- 
ment "  a  trois  branches  avec  le  man- 
driu  a  virgule,"  has  the  advantage  of  a 
removeable  drill,  which  acts  on  stones  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  lines  in  diameter  as 
efficiently  as  the  "  mandrin"  with  eccentric 
shoulders  of  Civiale.  When  the  perforation 
has  been  effected,  a  strong  tile  (the  virgula) 
is  unfolded  to  any  degree  of  declension  from 
the  head  of  the  drill.  The  revolution  and 
counter  revolution  of  this,  when  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  drill  bow,  will,  in  a  few  seconds, 
excavate  the  hardest  calculus.  I  have  my- 
S'.lf  seen  it  act  on  a  piece  of  Portland  stone. 
The  shell  thus  formed  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  crushed  by  the  united  pressure  of  the 
mandrin  and  branches.  When  this  cannot 
be  done,  the  brise-coque  will  be  found  all 
efficient 

The  next  improvement  of  the  Baron  con- 
sists in  the  instrument,  or,  rather,  set  of  in- 
struments, named  the  "  pince  a  forceps," 
which  he  has  designed  to  answer  a  variety 
of  purposes.  It  consists  of  four  branches, 
shorter  than  those  of  the  ether  instrument, 
less  powerfully  elastic,  moveable  either 
separately  or  conjointly,  and  having  one  of 
the  branches  armed  with  a  blunt  conical 
button-like  extremity.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  this  instrument,  is  the  apprehension  of 
stones  as  large  as  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  performance  of  this  with 
facility,  and   without  risk  of  pinching  the 
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Sied 
bladder,  that  viscua 
in  an  irritable  and  contracted  ad  as 

mi.  -  u  would  tolerate. 

I  in-  instrument  ia  introduced,  ilti 
branches  are  expanded,  but  the   fouri 
\>  ithheld,  so  u  to  I  tl]  diamel 

tbc  eirrlu  described  by  the  four  points, 
diagonal  ol*  the  squan  id  to  the  bulk 

of  the  stone  ;   this  is   now  lu    he  grasped  b\ 

raising  the  manual,  and  depressing  the  vesi- 

CSl  "Miemitv  of  the  instrument.      1  he  supe- 

rlor  branch  having,  as  slready  described,  a 

smooth  and  round  point,  and  pressing  on 
the  .-tune  some  distance  from  that  point,  com- 
pletely obviates  every  risk  of  pinching  the 
bladder  in  this  maureuvre.  The  fourth 
branch  is  now  thrust  forward,  and  the  whole 
gradually  and  feelingly  closed  on  the  stone 
to  the  degree  of  firmness  required.  h\ 
nevertheless,  a  difficulty  should  occur  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  stone,  a  line  iron  rod 
called  "  indicateur "  is  to  be  introduced 
through  the  canula  to  ascertain  the  situa- 
tion of  the  calculus,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
thrust  it  backward  from  the  cervix.  To 
assist  this  proceeding",  the  head  of  the  bed 
described  in  No.  309  of  Tru  Lancet,  and 
Consequently  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  may 
DC  ile pressed. 

The  stone  being  once  fairly  fixed  in  the 
claws  of  the  instrument,  the  process  of  ex- 
cavation is  to  be  effectuated  by  the  "  evi- 
deur."  This  is  an  iron  rod,  terminating  in 
a  well -tempered  file,  which  has  a  ginglymoid 
joint  at  some  distance  from  its  extremity, 
and  which  is  actuated  by  a  central  sit-in,  and 
deflected  to  any  angle  required  ;  the  action 
of  the  bow  communicated  to  this,  will 
quickly  excavate  the  calculus.  l(  frag- 
ments, however,  should  escape  from  the 
hold  of  the  principal  instrument,  the  "  evi- 
deur"  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  little  deli- 
cate instrument  called  the  "  pince  servante," 
aud  mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Journal,  is  introduced,  and  takes  up  with 
precision  even  minute  particles.  It  is 
amusing-  to  observe  the  errors  into  which 
]\Jes3rs.  Civiale  and  Costello  have  fallen, 
with  respect  to  these  instruments  ;  they 
confound  the  whole  system  of  the  "  pince  a 
forceps,"  with  one  of  its  constituent  parts 
the  "  pince  servante  ;"  and  Mr.  Costello,  in 
the  blindness  of  his  zeal  lor  his  patron's  ser- 
vice, mistakes  the  "evideur"for  the  "  man- 
drin  a  virgule,"  and  applies  to  the  former 
the  objections  which  JM.  Civiale  had  de- 
stined for  the  latter. 

In  the  instrument  which  1  have  just  at- 
tempted to  describe,  two  principles  are  in- 
volved, the  fixation  of  the  stone  by  tenacula, 
and  its  destruction  by  a  drill.  In  the  brise- 
cocpie,  both  the  retention  and  fracture  of  the 
stone  are  performed  by  the  branches  only  ; 
its  action    is  compounded  of   sliding    and 


,  and  quickly  destroy*  I  ob- 

durate calcuh.      1  lii-.  i.  par  • 

ilarly   adapted    to  Itbing  of  the 

COque   or  shell    formed   hy    the  ur," 

and   is   preferable   to    the  other  instrumei.t , 

in  the  comminution  of  Bat  stones,  or  i 
huge  number  of  -small  ones;  the  princi 
of  this  instrument  waa    developed  in 

brtse-pieire     of    AmUSSSt,     hut     the    an; 
feet  construction  of  that  instrument  rendered 
it  quite  inapplicable.     The  great   facility  of 
working     a    two-branched  instrument,  such 
as   ;he  briseco'pi  prima  facie,  be 

evident,  and,  consequently,  its  superiority 
in  certain  circumstances  to  the  three  or 
four  branched  instruments.  I  he  difficulty 
experienced  was  to  give  it  power,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prevent  it  from  injuring  the 
surrounding  viscus.  I'lieee  intentions,  i 
think,  Dr.  Ileuiteloup  has  fully  accom- 
plished, and  he  has  satisfactorily  proved  the 
efficiency  of  his  brise-coque  by  five  sue  • 
cessful  operations. 

These  explanations  would  be  perfectly 
unnecessary,  could  your  readers  witness  the 
application  of  these  instruments;  the  con- 
sistent delicacy  and  strength  of  which,  are 
B  mechanical  illustration  of  the  "  suaviter 
in  modo  sed  fortiter  in  re."  To  a  person 
possessing  such  oppoi tunnies,  an  exhorta- 
tion to  "look  on  and  be  convinced"  would 
be  .i  cogent  argument ,  but  as  the  most 
t'utile  objections,  and  absurd  assertions,  when 
made  on  paper,  are  occasionally  taken  for 
sound  argument,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
intrude  awhile  on  your  attention.  If  this 
ware  not  true,  how  could  the  gasconade  of 
Mr.  Costello,  that  the  instrument  "  a  trois 
branches"  of  Civiale,  is  applicable  to  stones 
of  twenty  five  Hues  in  diameter,  be  for  a 
moment  tolerated. 

I  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this 
gentleman  in  the  forlorn  effort  of  "  making 
out  a  case"  for  his  principal.  lie  has  in 
his  letter  referred  to  documents  containing 
a  direct  refutation  of  his  train  of  argument, 
but  by  a  species  of  mental  legerdemain,  he 
has  imitated  the  keen  astuteness  of  the  bee, 
and  only  extracted  such  minute  portions  as 
seem  to  tell  in  his  favour.  An  example  of 
this  is  afforded  in  his  quotation  from  the 
Programme  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  for 
June  1826,  where  he  cites  the  prizes 
given  respectively  to  MM.  Civiale  and 
he  Roy,  but  omits  the  ground  of  Le  Roy's 
prize,  namely,  i-rioritv  ok  invention,  and 
makes  no  mention  at  all  of  Dr.  lleurteloup's 
prize  for  ingenious  perfection^  this,  of 
course,  could  only  result  from  mere  acci- 
dent. 

Baron  Heurteloup  has  now  operated  on 
fit)  til -jour  persons,  of  whom  none  have 
dud,  and  forty-one  have  been  completely 
cured.  The  friends  of  this  gentleman  can, 
therefore,  never  object  to  any  competition 
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Unit  may  be  fairly  instituted, 'confident  as' 

they  are,  that  his  superior  skill  will  bring 
Jiim  out  triumphant  against  any  competi- 
tor ;     how  much    inure    so    then   against   one 

wlio  I, as  never  performed  a  single  successful 
operation,  and  whose  instruments  are  so  in- 
finitely inferior  ! 

Tlic  editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  how- 
ever, so. -ms  to  think  a  fair  competition  to  he 
inexpedient,  and  hy  an  early  decision  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Costello,  has  thrown  the 
whole  w(  ight  of  that  heavy  journal  into  the 
scale  against  us.  Hut  as  I  am  not  disposed, 
Sir,  to  admit  the  infallibility  of  this  gentle- 
man, I  shall  not  acquiesce  in  his  sentence. 
His  observations  on  the  claims  of  Civiale 
have  been  sufficiently  confuted  in  the  former 
part  of  this  letter.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine my  attention  to  such  as  affect  the  merit 
of  M.  Heurteloup's  improvements,  lie  ob- 
serves, "  It  is  not  one  of  those  valuable 
accessions  to  science  and  the  public  good, 
resulting  like  those  of  Watt  or  Davy  from 
direct  reasoning,  or  a  wise  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  end,  nor  was  it  immediately 
hit  upon  by  a  lucky  accident."  I  will  not 
presume  to  designate  this  passage  as  absurd, 
but  as  this  discovery  is  neither  the  effect  of 
design  nor  of  accident,  the  editor  will  in  a 
future  number,  perhaps,  say  what  it  is;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  inform  his  readers  in  what 
predicament  a  wise  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  results  from  direct  reasoning.  To  up- 
hold the  cause  of  Mr.  Costello  hy  such  ad- 
vocacy, is  surely  to  make  one  blunder  the 
buttress  of  another. 

It  is  further  objected  to  M.  Heurteloup, 
"  But  the  instruments  employed  by  Civiale 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  simple,  and  we 
are  great  admirers  of  simplicity  in  the 
construction  of  surgical  instruments.  The. 
march  of  improvement,  it  may  be  observed, 
has  ever  been  from  what  is  more  complicated 
to  what  is  less  so  ;  nature  herself  is  the  mo- 
ther of  simplicity."  Truly  this  gentleman 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  her  offspring  ;  in 
the  confusion  of  hisideas,hehas  forgotten  that 
complexity  of  structure  does  not  necessarily 
imply  difficulty  of  application.  If  such  were 
the  case,  many  of  the  beautiful  inventions 
which  science  has  afforded  to  the  arts  would 
be  comparatively  useless.  How  many  illi- 
terate seamen,  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  are  adepts  in  the  use  of  the 
quadrant !  But  a  more  domestic  illustration 
is  afforded  in  the  instance  of  the  watch  or 
clock,  the  application  of  which  is  palpable 
to  the  veriest  simpleton  ;  yet  b'«w  few  un- 
derstand its  mechanism  !  I  confidently  as- 
sert, Sir,  that  the  instruments  of  Baron 
Heurteloup,  although  consisting  of  a  greater  J 
number  of  parts,  are  more  easily  managed 
than  those  of  Civiale.  But  I  suppose  we  must 
acquiesce  in  the  countermarch  of  intellect 
promulged  by  this  writer,  must  needs  aban- 


don the  precision  of  clock-work,  and  re-adopt 
the  more  antique  means  of  mea&uriug  time 
by  the  sand-glass;  nay,  perhaps,  surrender 
the  use  of  graphic,  language  itself,  and  return 
to  the  simple  rhythm  of  tradition. 

Baron    Heurteloup  lately   performed  his 

first  operation    in  this  country   upon    Mr.  C. 

Wattie,  of  Upper  Ebury  Street,  Pimlfce,  a 

brief  sketch    of  wh086  case    is  inserted   iu 

No. 314 of  The  Lancet.  Mr.  Wattie  had 
suffered  from  stone  for  two  years  previously. 
lie  is  a  man  of  good  constitution,  but  of 
irritable  temperament,  and  the  tenor  of  his 
life  has  been  unmarked  by  any  great  ex- 
cesses. About  a  year  since,  he  observed  a 
difficulty  in  the  act  of  micturition  ;  the  jet  of 
urine  was  suddenly  interrupted  aid  dimi- 
nished in  volume  ;  and  an  annoying  titilla- 
tion  in  the  glans  penis  excited  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  urine  in  the  bladder.  The  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  urinary  apparatus 
was  at  first  but  slight,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  months  that  Mr.  Wattie  experi- 
enced violent  pains  in  the  loins,  and  which 
were  much  increased  in  walking.  The  se- 
verity of  the  symptoms  was  mitigated  hy 
an  exhibition  of  soda  and  other  prophylactic 
remedies,  prescribed  by  Mr.  White. 

"  On  the  20th  of  July,"  says  the  Baron, 
"the  patient  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr. 
White  ;  I  sounded  him,  and  recognised  the 
presence  of  calculi,  which  I  judged  to  be 
small,  and  probably  numerous.  When  I 
injected  water  into  the  bladder  of  the  pa- 
tient, in  order  to  practise  catheterism,  I 
felt,  and  made  the  assistants  feel,  that  the 
bladder  was  small,  and  eminently  contractile, 
since  it  received  no  more  than  three  ounces 
of  water,  which  was  expelled  with  great 
force  immediately  after  its  injection  ;  and  I 
pointed  out  to  the  by-standers  that  this  vis- 
cus  presented,  especially  on  the  left  side, 
those  muscular  columns,  which  have  given 
to  bladders  thus  circumstanced,  the  name  of 
vessies  a  colonne.  On  the  24th  July,  I  made 
the  first  application  of  the  instrument  "a 
trois  branches,"  without  having  in  any  man- 
ner prepared  the  canal  for  its  introduction. 
After  having  injected  the  bladder  with  warm 
water,  of  which  only  four  ounces  were  re- 
tained, and  that  with  pain,  I  introduced  my 
instrument  with  great  ease,  a  little  delay 
however  being  occasioned  at  the  cervix,  by 
its  participating  in  the  contraction  of  the 
bladder.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  the 
spasm  relaxed,  and  the  canula  slipped  in. 
The  hranchesof  the  instrument  were  opened, 
a  stone  seized,  and  immediately  broken  ;  a 
second  was  taken,  and  in  like  manner  de- 
stroyed ;  several  fragments  were  then  suc- 
cessfully apprehended  and  crushed.  The 
stones  were  of  the  mulberry  kind,  soft,  and 
destroyed  by  a  single  rotation  of  the  drill- 
bow."  A -full  sized  elastic  catheter,  having 
two  very  large  lateral  foramina,  was  intro- 
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I,  through  which  tepid  water  was  again 
injected,  and  immediately  suffered   to   re- 
turn, bringing  with  it  tome  of  the  eommi 
ate. 
.'ul;  Several  particles  were  passed, 

and  on  the  f9th,  a  fragment  of  • 
i  be  only  incoovenieaee  experienced  by  the 

patieut  dunng  the  operation  was,  from  time 
ne,  a  -.trolly  desire  to  make  water. 

On  the  30th  July,  Mr.  \\  attie  underwent 
a  second  sitting.  1  he  bladder  received  a 
greater  quantity  of  water,  hut  still  its  irrita- 
bility was  considerable.  .\1.  Heuiteloup  pul- 
verized several  fragment!  which  had  been 
previously  broken,  ami  fractured  two  new 
stones.  The  destruction  of  the  fragments 
was  effected  by  the  conjoined  pressure  of 
the  drill  and  branches.  This  "  seance"  did 
not  occupy  more  than  six  minutes.  For  the 
lirst  six  days  after  this  operation,  a  few 
small  fragments  only  were  pnssed  in  the 
urinary  stream.  On  the  seventh  day,  Dr 
Heurteloup  examined  the  patient;  he  ob- 
served that  the  urine,  although  flowing  in 
a  continuous  jet,  was  not  altogether  regu- 
lar. This  determined  him  to  introduce  the 
instrument  once  more  ;  it  was  done  without 
exciting  any  paiuful  sensation  or  anxiety 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  who  had  become 
familiarized  to  its  use.  A  fragment  was  now 
felt,  seized,  and  destroyed.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  instrument  was  never 
opened  without  grasping  some  fragment. 
The  Bartm  observed,  that  on  this  precision 
depended  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of 
the  manipulation,  lie  also  observed,  that 
particles  might  occasionally  lest  in  the 
bladder,  and  be  not  indicated  by  the  souud, 
hut  that  the  "acting"  instrument  infallibly 
detects  them.  This  was  illustrated  on  the 
20th  August.  The  bladder  was  injected,  the 
catheter  introduced,  but  no  foreign  body  was 
felt  ;  the  three-branched  instrument  was 
then  introduced,  a  particle  discovered, 
crushed,  and  evacuated  with  the  urine.  A 
very  careful  examination  of  the  organ  has 
since  been  made,  and  no  extraneous  sub- 
stance of  any  size  encountered. 

Duriug  the  time  Mr.  Wattie  underwent 
these  operations,  the  symptoms  gradually 
ameliorated,  and  he  followed  his  customary 
occupations  ;  each  day  he  walked  with  more 
and  more  ease  aud  firmness  ;  the  expulsion 
of  urine  became  easy  and  regular,  and 
this  secretion,  from  being  turbid  and  calca- 
reous, has  become  perfectly  transparent. 
The  peptic  and  other  powers  of  the  patient 
are  completely  restored. 

This  then  is  the  first  instance  in  England 
of  a  cure  of  the  stone  being  obtained  bv  the 
new  process.  And  now  that  the  ice  lias 
heen  broken,  and  the  principles  of  lithon- 
thryptv  inculcated  by  example  as  well  as  in 
precept,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  surgeons 
of  England  vvi'-l  afford  their  countenance  to 


I  method  of  relieving  a  large  class  of  suf- 
ferers, which  i  -  I  mere 

hundreds  of  perSOH 
now  living  in  this  country,  \  -es  are 

ttible  of  allei  Lati  >d  and  a  fact 

that  c;iiiii',t  be   doubled  ;   individuals   whose 
vv  akin-;  C  il  hut    a  inodih 

of  anguish,  and  who  never  close  then 
hut  to  dream  OS  wretchedness. 

I  b  »se  surgeons  who  ai  lime- 

i,  dispensaries,  and  parochial  chari- 
ties, must  be  scquainted  with  many  such  in- 
stances, and  iniiv,  by  bringing  them  forward, 
have  ■  considerable  shun-  in  establishing  the 
success  of  lithonthrypty  in  this  inland, 

Westminster  Hospital,  Sept.  14,  1<; 
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ON  THE  HEADS  OF  IJL'ltk   AND  HAItE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — As  your  numerous  readers  have 
been  informed  of  such  self-styled  phrenolo- 
gical observations  as  were  made  by  Mr. 
Stone  on  the  heads  of  the  murderers,  Hare 
and  Bui k,  1  hope  you  will  allow  me  a  short 
space  in  one  of  your  next  numbers  for  a  t\'w 
remarks.  Before  I  had  appealed  to  my  only 
authority  in  phrenology,  Naturet  1  could  not 
reply.  Being  now  in  possession  of  exact 
copies  of  both  heads,  taken  from  nature  by 
an  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Joseph,  I  invite 
every  impartial  inquirer  and  lover  of  truth, 
to  inspect  these  exact  copies,  on  any  Thurs- 
day, from  two  to  four  o'clock,  at  No.  8, 
Gower  Street,  and  to  convince  himself,  by 
his  own  senses,  of  the  moral  or  intellectual 
incapacity  of  Mr.  Stone  to  instruct  the  pub- 
lic about  phrenology.  Whatever  he  may 
have  written  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  positive 
fact,  that  in  these  two  murderers,  the  organs 
of  the  moral  sentiments  are  very  small  in 
proportion  to  those  of  the  animal  propensi- 
ties. In  my  collection,  among  fifty  busts 
and  forty  skulls  (these  partly  real,  partly 
copies  in  plaster)  of  criminals,  there  are  not 
six  with  such  a  low  cerebral  organization, 
as    the   busts   of    Hare   and  Burk  ;     not  to 

;  speak  of  the  difference  between  the  heads  of 
great  criminals  and  of  individuals  of  high 
moral  character.  Now,  when  I  see  these 
two  cases  evidently  misrepresented;  when 
I  further  read  Mr.  Stone's  words,  that  "  the 

■  skull  of  the  murderer  Pepe,  which  has  been 

|  repeatedly  inspected,  exhibits  a  remarkable 
deficiency  of  the  pretended  organ  of  de- 
structh'cness  ;"  whilst  when,  during  my  vi- 
sit in  Edinburgh,  in  the  winter  of  1828,  the 
same  skull  was  put  into  my  hands  by  Dr. 
Graham,   without  telling  me  a  word  of  its 

|  history,  but  with  the  request  to  give  my 
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opinion  of  it ;  I  at  once  saw  and  declared  ilie 
■ins  of  oombativeness  and  destructiveneai 
%'<  ni  l«ri>t' ;  finally,  when  I  find  that  JYIr. 
Stun.'.-,  ■■  I'ru/i  nris  agniiui  I'h  r&iologji  " 
are  ahliitthi  "  literary  deliHquenciei,*  I 
iniist  be  permitted  to  decline  all  authority  of 

;\lr.  Stone   in    any  decision  of  phrenological 
truth.      lies,  DOQ  verba,  qOJBIO. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(J.  SPUAZHSIMi 

8,  Gower  Street, 
Slat  September,  1829. 


STONE     BULLET    SHOT    INTO    THE    ELADDER. 


Bjf  William  Lewis,  Esq.  Surgeon. 
John  Rodin,  a  boy  about  11  years  ofage, 
(of  the  Deanery-row,)  of  a  spare  habit  and 
pale  complexion,  received  a  shot  wound  on 
the  Mb  of  November  last,  while  passing  a 
door  from  behiud  which  a  pistol  was  dis- 
charged, loaded  with  a  stone  bullet ;  the 
shot,  after  penetrating  the  door,  entered  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  thigh,  and  afterwards 
passed  into  the  bladder.  On  my  first  visit, 
I  found  a  contused  wound  of  a  circular  shape. 
I  extracted  several  small  pieces  of  wadding, 
but  was  not  able,  by  the  most  minute  ex- 
amination, to  detect  the  presence  of  any 
other  foreign  body.  Syncope  supervened, 
although  the  haemorrhage  was  slight,  and 
no  urine  passed  through  the  wound  at  that 
time.  On  the  following  day,  there  was  great 
external  inflammation  about  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  with  excruciating  pain  when- 
ever an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the 
urine;  great  tenderness  upon  pressure  of 
the  abnomen  ;  pulse  quick,  hard,  and  full  ; 
tongue  dry  ;  great  thirst,  and  many  other 
symptoms  of  excessive  inflammatory  action. 
A  free  abstraction  of  blood,  both  general  and 
local,  with  oleaginous  purgatives,  enemas, 
warm  fomentations,  and  a  strict  adherance 
to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  soon  subdued 
these  violent  symptoms,  and,  on  the  third 
day,  the  urine  passed  freely  through  the 
orifice  in  the  thigh,  and  continued  so  to 
do  for  many  weeks  ;  during  this  time, 
bloody  urine  was  occasionally  passed  by 
the  urethra,  and  frequently  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucus  ;  there  was  also  a  great 
sympathetic  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the 
groin.  The  wound  at  length  became  parti- 
ally heale  d,  and  the  symptoms  of  stone  m  the 
bladder  were  very  much  aggravated.  I  was 
particularly  anxious  at  this  time  to  introduce 
a  sound  ;  but  neither  the  parents  nor  the  pa- 
tient would  consent,  and  at  length  the  wound 
entirely  healed,  and  the  swelling  in  the 
groiu  gradually  disappeared.  1  then  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  sound,  and  imme- 
diately detected  some  foreign  body  in  the 


bladder.  Soon  afterwards  I  determined  up- 
on performing  the  lateral  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, which   1  did  OS  the  23d  Of  June,  in  the. 

usual  manner,  with  the  gorget,  and  extracted 
the  marble  without  difficulty,  considerably 
increaaed  in  giae,  from  a  deposition  of  calcu- 
lous matter  adhering  fiimfy  to  it.  Not  a 
■ingle  unfavourable  symptom  resulted  from 
the  operation,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  boy  was 
enabled  to  get  uhout.  He  now  enjoys  per- 
fect health. 

Wolverhampton, 
September  15  th,  1829. 


exposure  of  unqualified  practitioners. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  a  former  letter,  I  gave  a  state- 
ment of  a  case  that  occurred  here,  which, 
from  its  concurring  circumstances,  appeared 
to  me  of  no  ordinary  consequence.  Previous 
to  its  being  forwarded  for  publication,  I  sig- 
nified my  intention  to  a  person  who  was  one 
of  the  attendants  on  it,  and  recommended 
him,  if  he  thought  the  treatment  of  the  case 
justifiable,  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  you 
his  report  of  it.  Whether  he  has  done  so, 
is  best  known  to  you  ;  but  I  have  much  rea- 
son to  believe  he  has  not.  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude that  an  occurrence,  in  great  measure 
confirmed  by  the  few  facts  I  have  mentioned 
to  you,  will  not  escape  your  observation  ; 
the  sacrifice  of  a  human  life  to  professional 
ignorance  iu  Shropshire,  being,  in  my 
opinion,  of  as  much  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  if  the  same  had  happened  at  Guy's 
Hospital. 

Any  intention  on  my  part  to  expose 
accidents  in  private  practice,  1  utterly  depre- 
cate ;  but  those  who  assume  the  conse- 
quence of  professional  men,  without  the 
necessary  education,  and  fearlessly  launch 
fonvard  as  determiners  of  the  fate  of  hun- 
dreds of  their  fellow-creatures,  1  regard  in  a 
different  light.  They  appear  to  me  to  fill 
public  and  responsible  situations.  If,  by 
virtue  of  an  assumed  name,  their  offences 
escape  the  justice  of  the  civil  law,  it  is  but 
strictly  correct  to  subject  them  to  the 
punishment  of  having  their  ignorance  and 
errors  exposed  to  public  reprehension. 

The  medical  profession,  of  all  others,  per- 
haps, abounds  the  most  in  impostors,  who 
may  be  thought  generally  to  be  beneath  ob- 
servation ;  vet  it  is  lamentable  to  observe 
how  frequently  they  come  into  unavoidable 
collision  with  honest  practitioners  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  The  only  means 
of  successfully  encountering  such  evils  is 
the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  a  free  press.  lam 
led,  therefore,  to  expect  to  see  its  advan- 
tages more  frequently  resorted  to,  and  its 
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ihe   people,  and  hold  to  merit  rapt 

hin  !i    i    i. .-rant    inc-ii    M   pi  I   live  by, 

and,  ut  I  lime  deride,  tin- 

::iUlikind.       \\  •  t'je- 

queotly  resorted  to,  and  nu  indulgence  gif en 

of  expected,  I  integrity  only  would 

■   be  found  to  till  the  profession.     Heal 

knowledge  and    education    ah  raid    be 

•  indispensable  qualifications  for  a  sue- 
-iul  practice,  than  the  diploma  of  a  Royal 

College    of    Surgeons.      1    am,    Sir,    your 

obedient  servant, 

M.W.  IIinuv. 
Wellington  Salop,  Sept.  1,  1829. 


DERBY    MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    SOCIETY. 

7e  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — At  a  general  meeting  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  this  town,  recently 
convened,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society  on  the  principle  of 
co-operation,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  respectability  and  general  interests  of 
the  profession. 

Amongst  the  primary  objects  of  the  in- 
tended Society,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : — 

1.  The  formation  of  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  physicians  in  their  professional  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  and  to  establish 
uniformity  of  fees. 

2.  Hides  for  the  guidance  of  general 
practitioners  in  their  professional  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  for  tho  regulation  of 
their  charges. 

3.  Ilules  to  be  observed  in  the  profes- 
sional intercourse  between  physicians  and 
general  practitioners.  As  secretary  of  this 
Society,  I  am  instructed  by  its  committee, 
to  solicit  from  yourself,  or  from  your  cor- 
respondents, through  the  medium  of  your 
publication,  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  similar  societies,  together  with  the  rules 
by  which  they  are  govt  rued  ;  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  any  gentleman  who  has  given 
h  s  attention  to  the  subject  will  be  deemed 
an  additional  favour.     I  am,  £ir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

John   Jones. 
Derby,  Sept.  22d,  1829. 


THE  OU  L   AM)   Tilt    ISA  IS. 

V  si  mis  of  conflicts  has  lately  taken 
place  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  between 
these  animals  j  and  from  the  owl's  strength 

in  his  beak   and   talons,   it   is  probable  that 
the  next  fight  will  terminate  in  the  complete 


defeat  of  to 

.1  of  that  <  '  httlu 

th,"  aip!  a 

btmbera  "   a;. 

■  as  the   ••  Lapis  In)  of  tin: 

\\  indmill-street,  PI  pre- 

paring their  wings  for  a  flight  I 

hi    the    hope   thai   they    may    there    find     a 
"  hole  ami  corner"  tuited^tO  their  din 

penalties* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

nunicatiotis  received  from  Mr.  P.  Wil- 
son—Mr.  Dean— Dr.  Brenton— Dr.  Hope — 

Mr.  Win.  llussell — Mr.  i\  . 

Mr.  J  in nes  Boyle — Mr.  J  Glennie — Mr.  Pit- 
man—Mr.  Cradock— Mr.  Henry  Lindlat — 

-Mr.  Banks — Mr.  Sabine—  M .  Chardin — Mr. 

Lodge— Dr.  Shaw— Mr.  K.  Gardner— Mr. 
lloden — Mr.  S.  Swinney — Mr.  J.  I.yster, 
jun. — Scotus  — W  .  A.  W. — A  Poor  General 
Practitioner* 

To  many  of  our  correspondents  we  must 
return  private  answers. 

\\  s  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  the 
very  long  communication  of  A,  B.  C. 

"  A  Pupil  and  a  stranger  in  London." 
The  University  possesses  many  advantages, 
and  the  student's  comforts  and  interests  are 
considered  in  every  arrangement.  Break- 
fasts and  dinners  may  be  obtained  in  the 
"  refreshment  rooms"  of  the  institution,  at 
a  cost  of  abouthalf-a-guinea  a  week  ;  cheaper 
than  at  the  lowest  coffee-house.  The  Mid- 
diesez  Hospital  is  nearly  the  worst  in  Lon- 
don for  students,  the  rules  of  the  governors 
not  admitting  an  attendance  of  more  than 
four  hours  and  a  half  in  each  week.  St. 
Bartholomew's  is  the  hospital  for  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University.  It  is  at  some  dis- 
tance, to  be  sure,  but  its  superior  advantages 
far  outweigh  that  inconvenience. 

AsO.P.X.mticrt  remain  in  the  Borough,  in 
consequence  of  "  domestic  circumstances," 
we  advise  him  to  enter  to  the  Surgical  and 
Medical  Practice  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  to  the  Surgical  Lectures  of  Mr.  Green. 
lie  had  better  enter  to  the  lectures  on 
Anatomy  and  Dissections,  at  the  Webb 
Street  School ;  they  have  not  only  the  re- 
putation of  being  better  than  those  of  St. 
Thomas's  or  Guy's,  but  are  attainable  at 
half  the  cost,  as  the  charges  stand  thus: 
St.  Thomas's — Anatomy  and  Dissections, 
perpetual,  21/.  Guy's,  the  same.  Webb 
Street,  .lnatomy  and  Dissections,  perpetual, 
10/.  10*.  The  attendance  of  the  lecturers 
in  the  dissecting-room  of  the  last-named 
school,  is  unremitting.  We  advise  pupils, 
generally,  not  to  enter  to  hospitals  or  lec- 
tures until  after  the  most  mature  delibera- 
tion. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 

MEDICAL   AND    OPERATIVE, 

DEMVE11ED  AT 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
BY     MR.    LAWRENCE. 

Lectuiie  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Gentlemen, 

A  i  tee  teaching  anatomy  and  surgery  nt 
this  hospital,  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
never   failing  on  any    one  occasion  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  to  open  the  winter 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  Abernethy  is  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tinue those  useful  labours  which  have  raised 
the  medical  school  of  St.  Bartholomew's  to 
so  high  a   reputation,   and  contributed    so 
signally  to  advance  and  elevate  the  profes- 
sion of  surgery.     The   superioritj'  of  intel- 
lect which  distinguished  out  great  teacher 
among    his  fellow  labourers  in  the  field  of 
science,  was  shown  in  the  very  corume^nce- 
ment  of  his  career.     He  began  to  teach  his 
profession  at  an  age  when  others  are  occu- 
pied in  learning  it ;   that  is,  immediately  on 
the   expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  ;  and 
shortly  after,  he  published  the  surgical  and 
physiological  essays,  which  placed  his  name 
at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  medical  philoso- 
phers.    The  original   turn  of  thinking  and 
talent  for    observation    displayed    in   these 
early  productions,   led    to   anticipations    of 
future   eminence,   which    were    afterwards 
fully  realised.     His  various  excellencies  as 
a  writer  and  a  teacher,  are,  however,  so  well 
known,  and  justly  appreciated,  that  1  need 
not  enlarge  on  the   subject,  particularly  in 
this    theatre.     1   will  only  say,  that  we  may 
ascribe  to  him  the  great  merit  of  having,  by 
his  writings  and  lectures,  excited  and  exem- 
plified a    more  scientific   investigation  and 
treatment  of  surgical  diseases.     He  was  one 
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of  the  first  in  this  country  to  vindicate  the 
natural  rank  of  surgery  as  a  branch  of  gene- 
ral pathology.  He  taught  us  to  extend  our 
views  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  local 
causes  and  remedies:  he  pointed  out  the 
more  general  influences,  to  which  the  dis- 
eases of  parts  owe  their  origin,  and  hence 
he  deduced  the  general  means  of  treating 
those  affections.  On  this  account  he  has 
been  regarded  as  an  intruder  on  the  territory 
of  physic,  and  has  been  accused  of  wishing 
to  make  surgeons  physicians  ;  if  by  this  it 
is  meant  to  charge  him  with  the  wish  that 
surgeons  should  add  to  their  surgical  know- 
ledge that  of  medicine,  the  accusation  is 
just,  and  does  him  the  greatest  honour. 
By  thus  exciting  surgeons  to  cultivate  me- 
dical science  generally,  by  thus  reuniting 
two  artificially  separated  parts  of  one  great 
subject,  which  require  each  other's  aid,  lie 
has  at  the  same  time  benefited  the_nublic, 
and  increased  the  respectability  ofrois  own 
profession. 

The  departments  of  anatomy  and  surgery, 
which  were  held  conjointly  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, are  now  undertaken  separately  by 
Mr.  Stanley  and  myself.  It  will  be  for  us 
to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  example  of  our 
great  predecessor.  However  far  behind  him 
in  the  capability  of  acquiring  and  imparting 
knowledge,  we  will  not  yield  even  to  him  in 
an  earnest  desire  to  render  ourselves  useful 
to  our  pupils,  in  a  firm  determination  to 
discharge  the  duty  we  have  undertaken  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

This  alteration,  however,  will  make  some 
difference  necessary  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures.  While  Mr. 
Abernethy  undertook  both  these  depart- 
ments, he  could  distribute  the  subjects  of 
his  lectures  as  he  pleased  through  the  two 
courses ;  and  he  found  it  convenient,  or 
thought  it  expedient,  to  give  a  considerable 
portion  of  surgery  in  his  anatomical  lectures. 
When  I  say  a  cousiderable  portion,  I  might 
say  a  half,  or  two-thirds  of  surgery  in  the 
anatomical  lectures  ;  that  is,  the  operations 
of  surgery,  and  those  diseases  in  which 
operations  are  necessary.  He  spoke  of  the 
diseases  of  the  bones,  and  the  accidents 
to  which  they  were  liable.  He  spoke,  too, 
of  the  injuries  and  the  diseases  of  joints,  and, 
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indeed,  of  many  other  subjects  of  the  same 
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iik-  to  give  you,  us  Air.  Abernethy  did  dur- 
ing the  winter,  tl  -s.  \\  e  shall  find 
tli  •  subjects  to  be  Hi  e  and  numer- 
ous, that  they  will  till  one  course  ev.n  by 
giving  the  lectures  three  times  a  week,  ami 
running  through  the  whole  of  'lie  winter.  1 
purpose,  therefore,  to  lecture  on  BUI 
three  evenings  in  each  week,  and  I  conclude 
that  this  arrangement  will,  at  all  events, 
allow  a  sufficient  time  tor  including  every 
thing  that  probably  belongs  to  the  course. 
In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  1  shall 
begin  the  subject  to-morrow  evening  at 
seven  o'clock. 

Surgery,  Gentlemen,  is  ono  division  of 
that  science  and  art  which  have  disease  for 
their  object.  This  science,  considered  ge- 
nerally, embraces  the  physical  history  of 
man.  It  investigates  the  construction  of 
the  human  body,  aud  its  living  actions;  it 
inquires,  into  the  purposes  executed  by  each 
part,  and  into  the  general  results  of  their 
combined  exertions.  It  observes  the  human 
organisation  under  all  the.  various  modifica- 
tions impressed  on  it  by  surrounding  influ- 
ences of  all  kinds  ;  and  it  draws  from  these 
sources  the  rules  for  preserving  health  and 
removing  disease.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  iules  constitutes  the  art  of 
healing,  or  rather  of  treating  disease  (for 
in  many  cases  we  are  unable  to  heal,  and  do 
not  even  attempt  it)  ;  while  the  assemblage 
of  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  these  prac- 
tical proceedings  are  grounded,  makes  up 
the  science  of  medicine. 

The  boundaries  of  surgery  have  not  hi- 
therto been,  aud  perhaps  cannot  be,  very 
clearly  defined;  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  physic  is  by  no  means  easily 
traced.  Considering  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary 
usage,  I  employ  the  word  surgery  in  its 
common  acceptation ;  understanding  it  to 
include,  1st,  injuries  of  all  kinds  ;  cJd,  the 
greater  part  of  external  and  local  complaints  ; 
Sdly,  such  internal  affections  as  produce 
changes  recognisable  externally;  for  exam- 
ple, alterations  of  figure,  colour,  or  consist- 
ence ;  lthly,  all  cases  requiring  external 
topical  treatment,  operations,  or  manual 
proceedings  of  any  kind.  Such  is  the  cata- 
logue of  subjects  embraced  in  the  surgical 
books  of  Mr.  S.  Cooper, — in  his  Dictionary 
and  First  Lives  ;  also  in  the  Treatises  of 
Boyet  and  Delpech.  The  title  adopted  by 
the  latter,  "  Traite  des  m<dadies  reputees 
chirurgicales"  (treatise  on  the  diseases, 
reputed  or  considered  surgical,)  shows  that 


distinction  is  not  better  understood  lli 
■  than  in  this  eountry. 
It  mutt   be  confessed  that  the  boundary 

ju->t    nolo  ar.il,    i-,    oh  Lain, 

Hence,  u  in  tbe  ■  ■rn- 

inenta   with  uude! 

have  trisen  respecting  tbe  rlgbl  rtain 

portiona  of  t<  rritory.     Injuries,  operations, 

external    local   complaints,    ana  manual  pro- 
lines, are  undisputed  possessions  of  sur- 
gery.    Hut  external  aud   internal 
cannot  he  clearly  divided.      11.  re  physic  and 

surgery  join.     I  hi-,  is  the  border- territory 

h  t  a  ten  the  two  provinces,  and  has  accord- 
ingly been  the  scene  of  some  bitter  feuds, 
which  even  now  are  hardly  completely  tran- 
quillised, 

As  it  is  thus  dillicult  to  establish  the  dis- 
tinction, we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  physic  and 
surgery  are  both  practised  in  this  country 
by  one  set  of  persons,  the  surgeons  and  apo- 
thecaries; probably  nineteen-twentieths  of 
disease  are  under  their  care,  and  hence  they 
are  properly  called  general  practitioin 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  metropolis  and 
some  large  towns,  they  are  exercised  by  two 
distinct  classes  of  persons,  whose  education 
differs  widely  in  important  points — they  are 
taught  by  distinct  teachers,  in  separate 
courses  of  instruction  ;  and  their  regulation 
is  entrusted  by  law  to  two  distinct  public 
bodies,  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Viewing  these  apparent  con- 
tradictions, we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
more  narrowly  in  what  the  distinction  be- 
tween physic  and  surgery  consists  ;  whether 
in  the  nature  of  the  diseases  allotted  to 
each,  or  in  the  mode  of  treatment ;  whether 
there  is  any  essential  difference  in  the  mode 
of  learning  them 'J  how  and  when  the  dis- 
tinction arose  1  whether  it  is  well-founded  1 
whether  it  tends  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  or  merely  to  the  benefit  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  ? 

Nothing  like  the  modern  distinction  was 
made  by  the  ancients  ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
it  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabian  writers. 
Certain  branches  of  practice  were  followed 
separately  in  £gypt,  where  the  diseases  of 
the  eyes,  of  the  teeth,  and  even  of  some 
internal  parts,  were  attended  to  exclusively 
by  particular  classes  of  practitioners ;  and 
some  such  distinctions  existed  in  Home  : 
but  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus,  and  the 
other  medical  writers  of  antiquity,  treat  in- 
differently of  the  nature  and  management 
of  fevers,  injuries,  external  and  internal  dis- 
orders, and  operations.  In  speaking  of  treat- 
ment, Celsus  considers  it  under  three  divi- 
sions, the  same  which  we  still  adopt,  and  men- 
tions these  under  their  Greek  names  ;  viz., 
SiaiTTjTiKTi  (diet,  Sec),  (papfAa,Kefj.TLKri  (reme- 
dies), x€LPsP^lKrl  (chirurgical,  or  manual 
proceedings.)    But  the  idea  of  splitting  me- 
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dicinc  into  two  parts,  and  of  teaching  them 
differently,  seems  never  lo  have  been  enter- 


connected  by  tlio  sharo  which  they  severally 
take  in    executing    associated  and   mutually 


talced    by    this    elegant    and   philosophic   dependent  functions,  they  act  and  re-act  oil 


writer,  nor  by  those  other  found. is  and  great 
promoter!  01  medical  science  and  practice, 
whose  names  and  works  aro  still  regarded 
with  deference  and  respect. 

In  the  long  bight  ol  hatbarism  nnd  igno- 
rance, which  intervened  hetween  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Roman  Kinpivo  and  the  revival  of 
letters  in  the  West  of  Europe,  learning  and 
science  were  confined  to  the  membeis  of 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  preserving  those  imper- 
fe<  t  remains  of  ancient  literature  and  arts, 
which  we  still  possess.  The  exercise  of 
medicine  harmonised  very  well  with  the 
immediate  objects  of  their  holy  calling1. — 
After  the  council  of  Tours,  held  in  1163, 
had  declared  that  the  church  abhors  the 
shedding  of  blood  (ecclesia  abhorret  a  san- 
guine), priests  and  monks  were  obliged  to 
desist  from  all  curative  proceedings  that 
involved  loss  of  blood.  These  were  taken  up 
by  barbers,  attendants  on  baths,  itinerants, 
and  mountebanks.  In  course  of  time  sur- 
gery, which  then  consisted  merely  of  bleed- 
ing, toothdrawing,  and  a  few  other  simple 
processes,  became,  with  the  art  of  the  bar- 
ber, the  occupation  of  a  class  of  men,  who 
were  legally  incorporated  in  this  and  other 
countries,  under  the  title  of  barber-surgeons. 
The  separation  of  surgery,  or  one  branch  of 
treatment,  from  that  medical  knowledge 
which  is  the  indispensable  guide  to  the  time 
and  mode  of  its  application,  and  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  art  of  the  barber,  long  out- 
lived the  circumstances  which  produced 
them.  In  England  it  lasted  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  Company  of 
Barber-Surgeons  was  legally  extinguished, 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  union  of  the 
two  callings  still  exists  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

In  order  to  judge  whether  there  is  any 
well-grounded  difference  between  physic 
and  surgery,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  shortly 
to  the  nature  of  medical  science  and  prac- 
tice generally. 

The  numerous  individual  organs,  which 
make  up  the  human  body,  although  various 
in  structure  and  office,  are  all  intimately 
connected  and  mutually  dependent.  They 
are  merely  subotdinate  parts  of  one  great 
machine,  and  they  all  concur,  each  in  its 
own  w'ay,  in  producing  one  general  result, 
the  life  of  the  individual.  AH  the  leading 
arrangements  are  calculated  to  give  &  cha- 
racter of  unity  to  the  organisation  and  the 
living  actions  of  our  frame.  There  is  a  com- 
mon source  of  nutrition  for  the  whole  body  ; 
a  single  centre  of  circulation  ;  a  common 
place  of  union  for  all  sensations  and  voli- 
tions— for  nervous  energy  of  whatever  kind. 
The  various  orgaus  are  not  only  intimately 


each  other,  often  very  powerfully,  by  those 

mysterious,  or  at  least  hitherto  imperfectly- 
known  influences,  which  we  call  sympathies. 
Hence  t ho  expression  of   Hippocrates,  in 

relution  to  the  human  body,  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect:— Labor  units  ;  consenticntiu  omnia. 
(One  exertion ;  all  parts  concurring.)  You 
could  form  no  adequate  notion  of  any  or- 
gan, or  system  of  organs,  if  you  insulated  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  body,  any  more  than 
you  could  estimate  the  use  of  action  of 
any  single  wheel  or  lever  detached  from  a 
watch  or  a  steam  engine. 

As  the  animal  machine,  although  com- 
plicated in  structure,  is  single,  and  as  its 
living  motions,  although  numerous  and  in- 
tricate, form  one  indivisible  series,  so  a 
similar  connexion  runs  through  those  changes 
of  structure  and  functions  which  constitute 
disease:  hence  there  is  one  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  there  can  be  only  one  patho- 
logy. If  we  wish  to  know  any  portion  of 
the  body,  we  must  not  only  carefully  ex- 
amine the  part  itself,  but  survey  the  rela- 
tions of  structure  and  function  which  bind  it 
to  the  rest;  and,  if  we  investigate  any  class 
of  diseases,  we  must  consider,  not  only  the 
local  symptoms,  but  also  the  disturbance 
which  the  diseased  organs  may  excite 
in  other  parts  of  the  frame,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  other  parts  may  exert  over 
the  seat  of  disease. 

It  must  be  the  first  business  of  the  medi- 
cal student  to  learn  the  structure  of  the  body 
and  its  living  actions  ;  that  is,  to  study  man 
in  the  state  of  health.  These  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  two  sciences,  which  are  denomi- 
nated anatomy  and  physiology.  He  then 
proceeds  to  the  observation  of  diseases  ;  he 
watches  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
arise  ;  he  follows  their  progress  and  termi- 
nation; he  explores  the  organic  changes 
which  they  produce,  and  learns  to  connect 
these  changes  with  their  appropriate  exter- 
nal signs  or  symptoms  ;  deriving  from  these 
comparisons  the  means  of  distinguishing  the 
exact  seat  of  disease,  and  predicting  its 
course  and  event.  These  matters  form  these 
subjects  of  morbid  or  pathological  anatomy, 
and  pathology.  He  is  now  prepared  to  em- 
ploy the  external  agencies,  the  outward  or 
inward  remedies,  or  the  operative  proceed- 
ings, which  may  be  necessary  for  removing 
disease  and  restoring  health.  When  dis- 
ease is  studied  in  this  manner,  in  reference 
to  the  whole  body,  it  constitutes  the  science 
of  general  pathology ;  as  a  similar  investi- 
gation, directed  to  any  single  organ,  is  the. 
pathology  of  that  part.  The  real  question 
respecting  the  distinction  of  physic  and  sur- 
gery is  this  : — after  surveying  the  whole 
field  of  disease  in  the  way  just  mentioned, 
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independent.  l'he  causes  of  natural  func- 
tions, and  of  tlioae  devialio  i  vrhich  consti- 
tute diatUOi  are  often  found,  not  in  the  part 
iUe)f(  but  in  the  Mate  of  other  associated 

parts  or  functions,  as  in  gouty  intlamma- 
u  .a  of  the  toe  J  paralysis  of  the  ringer  ; 
influence  of  the  head  on  the  system  in 
idiopathic  fever ;  in  Sympathetic  lever  from 
injury:  and  the  means  of  cure  are  seldom 
to  be  applied  to  the  very  part  diseased. 

Again,  although  individual  organs  are  nu- 
merous,' the  elements  of  organic  structure 
are  few.  The  various  proportions  in  which 
they  are  combined  make  the  difference,  as 
the  various  combinations  of  a  few  letters 
produce  the  infinite  variety  of  words.  The 
basis  oi'  nearly  all  parts  consists  of  the  cellu- 
lar, vascular,  absorbent,  and  nervous  struc- 
tures. Hence,  pathological  principles  are 
the  same  for  all  parts,  and,  consequently, 
treatment  must  he  similar  throughout. 
When  diseases  are  arranged  in  any  form, 
ECU  may  strike  a  line  through,  so  as  to 
divide  the  mass  into  two  halves,  give  them 
different  names,  and  call  them  distinct 
branches  of  science,  hut  they  will  resemble 
each  other  in  all  essential  points:  the 
causes,  origin,  c  uirse,  and  treatment  of 
the  diseases  comprehended  under  each,  will 
be  the  same.  If  you  must  have  a  division, 
separate  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  or  the 
upper  and  lower  halves,  'ibis  will,  at  least, 
be  clear  and  intelligible.  To  assert  that  sur- 
gery and  physic  are  essentially  distinct,  is 
ly  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  pathology  ; 
that  the  external  and  internal  parts  are  to 
be  treated  on  different  principles.  It  would 
be  as  rational  to  say  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  physiology,  one  for  the  outside,  another 
for  the  inside,  of  the  body.  When  you 
know  that  the  component  tissues,  or  the  or- 
ganic elements  of  our  frame,  are  the  same 
throughout,  can  you  suppose  that  the  posi- 
tion of  a  part  in  the  body  can  alter  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  disease?  It  may  cause 
differences  in  the  mode  of  proceeding; 
thus  you  cannot  act  locally  on  internal  parts  ; 
it  may  make  the  puthological  investigation 
of  one  organ  more  difficult  or  easy  than  that 
of  another  ;  but  it  cannot  alter  essential 
principles.  Inflammation,  for  instance,  is 
the  same  kind  of  disturbance,  whether  in 
an  internal  or  external  part,  and  we  treat  it 
exactly  on  the  same  principles,  whether  it 
be  in  the  eye,  breast,  or  testicle,  in  the 
heart,  lungs,  or  liver.    The  principles  of 
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15y  those,  who  are  inclined  to  defend  the 
ting  distinctions  between  physic  and 
surgery,  various  views  have  been  taken  of 
it;  but  none  of  them  will  bear  examination. 
Internal  diseases  have  been  assigned  to  the 
former,  external  to  the  latter.  Unfortu- 
nately for  this  notion,  nature  has  connected 
the  outside  and  inside  so  closely,  that  we 
can  hardly  say  where  one  ends  and  the; 
other  begins.  She  has  decreed  that  both 
shall  obey  the  same  pathological  laws,  and 
has  subjected  them  to  such  powerful,  mutual 
influences,  that  we  cannot  stir  a  step  in  in- 
vestigating the  diseases  of  either,  without 
reference  to  the  other.  How  deep  would 
the  domain  of  surgery  extend,  according  to 
this  view  ?  Half  an  inch  or  an  inch'?  The 
entrance  of  the  various  mucous  membranes, 
presents  a  series  of  puzzling  cases  :  and  the 
distribution  of  diseases  in  these  situations, 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  profession, 
is  quite  capricious.  How  far  is  the  sur- 
geon to  be  trusted  }  He  is  allowed  to  take 
care  of  the  mouth:  where  is  he  to  stop? 
at  the  entrance  of  the  fauces,  in  the  pha- 
rynx, or  in  the  oesophagus?  Inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  throat  from  syphilis 
belong  to  the  surgeon  ;  catarrhal  affection 
of  the  same  membrane  to  the  physician. 
Polypus  and  ulceration  of  the  nasal  mem- 
brane are  surgical  ;  coryza  is  medical.  The 
affections  of  the  bones  and  joints  have  been 
given  to  the  surgeon ;  yet  they  can  hardly 
be  called  external  parts.  In  hernia  and  aneu- 
rism there  is  external  tumour;  but  it  is  pro- 
duced by  displacement  or  disease  of  organs 
that  are  quite  internal. 

When  we  look  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
disease,  the  absurdity  of  the  distinction  now 
under  consideration  is  still  more  apparent, 
and  the  inseparable  connexion  between  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  our  frame  more 
obvious.  Internal  causes  produce  external 
diseases,  as  we  see  in  erysipelas,  carbuncle, 
nettle  rash,  gout,  oedema  ;  while  external 
agencies  affect  inward  parts,  as  in  catarrhal 
rheumatic  affections,  in  various  inflamma- 
tions of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  In  all 
these  affections,  our  great  reliance  is  on  the 
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intent]  treafmont  ;  external  and  local  mean? 
arc  comparatively  unimportant* 

The  eyes  neve  been  entrusted  to  the  sur- 
I  eon  as  external  parti  s  yet  the  organ  is 
the  moat  complicated  in  the  body;  and 
many  of  its  component  tissues  are  highly 
organised,  so  that  its  sffectiona  are  very 
much  diversified,  and  require  a  greater  in- 
sight into  pathology  and  therapeutics  than 
those  of  any  other  single  part.  The  eye, 
with  its  appendages,  not  only  contains 
mucous,  serous  and  fibrous  membranes,  mus- 
cular, glandular  and  nervous  parts,  hut  also 
several  peculiar  tissues.  It  not  only  ex- 
hibits the  various  affections  of  these  pro- 
duced by  common  disease,  but  it  suffers 
from  gout  and  rheumatism,  from  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  chronic  cutaneous 
eruptions  ;  from  scrofula  and  syphilis,  can- 
cer, fungus  hsmatodes,  and  melanosis. 

If,  therefore,  an  organ  so  complex  in  its 
structure,  and  liable  to  such  a  number  and 
variety  of  diseases,  can  be  safely  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  1  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  there  should  be  any  distinc- 
tion, grounded  on  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tions, between  the  surgeon  and  physician. 

It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  establish  separate 
professorships  of  external  and  internal  pa- 
thology ;  to  institute  distinct  colleges  of 
physic  and  surgery  ;  and  to  teach  them  as 
separate  sciences,  and  to  expect  that  they 
shall  be  practised  separately.  Lecturers  and 
writers  cannot  make  the  distinction;  and 
thus  we  find  the  same  diseases,  in  many  in- 
stances, considered  by  the  teachers  of  physic 
and  surgery,  comprehended  in  the  writings 
of  both  ;  illustrated  by  both  on  the  same 
principles,  and  treated  by  the  same  means. 

Some  have  proposed  to  assign  local  dis- 
eases to  the  surgeon,  and  general  ones  to  the 
physician.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  are  any  local  or  general  diseases  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  terms :  at  all  events 
there  are  very  few  in  which  the  cause  has 
been  applied  to  the  part  itself,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  disease,  as  well  as  of  the 
treatment,  does  not  go  beyond  it ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  hardly  any  in 
which  all  parts  of  the  frame  are  affected. 
"When  a  part  of  little  consequence  in  the 
animal  economy  is  slightly  diseased,  no 
sensible  effect  may  be  produced  beyond  the 
part  itself;  if,  on  the  contrary,  an  important 
organ  is  actively  disordered,  many  other 
parts  feel  the  influence ;  and  hence  arise 
what  are  called  general  affections.  Even  in 
fever  we  can  clearly  trace  the  general  dis- 
turbance to  a  local  origin,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  ;  so  that  the  very 
existence  of  fever,  as  a  general  affection, 
lias  been  questioned.  The  difference  there- 
fore, between  what  we  call  local  and  general 
diseases,  is  merely  in  degree,  not  in  kind  : 
it  is  a  difference  of  more  or  less.    If  we 


were  to  arrange  diseases  in  one  column, 
beginning  with  the  most  local,  and  ending 
with  the  most  general,  we  should  fill  up  the 
interval  with  others  forming  an  insensible 
transition  between  the  two  extremes. 
\\  here  could  we  draw  the  line  across,  to 
divide  surgery  and  physic,  on  a  scale  thus 
constructed  I 

Reverting  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
duties,  which  originally  constituted  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  surgeon,  and  looking  to  the 
etymological  import  of  the  term,  which  is 
manual  operation,  it  has  been  contended 
that  surgery  should  embrace  those  cases 
only  in  which  operations  or  other  manual 
aid  are  required.  Thus  it  has  been  repre- 
sented, that  the  province  of  surgeons  is  to 
administer  to  external  ailments  ;  and  that 
among  their  duties  is  included  the  import- 
ant negative  one  of  prescribing  no  internal 
remedy  whatever.  Such  notions  are  worthy 
of  the  ignorance  to  which  the  unnatural 
separation  of  surgery  and  physic  owes  its 
origin,  and  of  the  dark  period  in  which  it 
occurred.  Thus  this  important  professional 
distinction  would  rest,  not  on  any  essential 
difference  in  the  causes  or  nature  of  diseases, 
or  in  the  principles  of  treatment,  but  on  the 
accidental  and  often  varying  circumstances 
of  the  means  employed  for  their  cure. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  numerous  cases, 
such  as  seiious  inflammations,  affections  of 
the  head,  various  gouty  and  rheumatic  dis- 
eases, in  which  change  of  diet  and  internal 
remedies  are  necessary,  in  conjunction  with 
topical  applications,  or  with  the  surgical 
operations  of  plebotomy,  cupping,  leeching-, 
seton  or  issue?  How  shall  we  dispose  of 
those,  in  which  these  different  modes  of 
proceeding  become  necessary  in  succession  ; 
for  example,  in  retention  of  urine  or  hernia  1 
In  the  latter,  a  series  of  manual  proceedings, 
topical  applications,  and  internal  adminis- 
trations, employed  either  successively  or 
in  conjunction,  is  often  followed  by  a  surgi- 
cal operation.  In  many  instances  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  degree,  whether  internal 
remedies  shall  be  trusted  to  alone,  or  whe- 
ther bleeding,  cupping,  leeches,  &c,  shall  be 
added.  Thus  a  slight  affection  of  the  head 
may  be  removed  by  purgatives  and  absti- 
nence ;  while  a  more  serious  degree  of  the 
same  affection  will  require,  in  addition, 
bleeding,  cupping,  leeches. 

If  it  is  meant  to  confine  surgeons  to  ope- 
rations and  manual  proceedings,  and  thus  to 
reduce  surgery  to  a  mere  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  healing  art,  I  must  enter  my 
strongest  protest  against  the  arrangement. 
1  should  feel  degraded  in  exercising  this 
kind  of  barber-surgery,  and  should  be  little 
inclined  to  attempt  touching  it.  If  our  pro- 
fession were  reduced  to  this,  it  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  us  to  study  its 
scientific  principles.    We  might  spare  our- 
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selves  t!  .d  trouble  of  taming  ana- 

logy, pathology,  and  therapeu- 
,   and  ww  might  well  Into  the 

handi  of  our  old  a  ,  the 

temptible   remnant   to    which    surgary 
would  then  be  reduced, 
In  oonaidering  tin-  ^uij]ect  hiatorieally,  we 

cannot  deny  that  surgery  consisted,  origi- 
nally, of  this  United,  mecnaaietl,  and  subor- 
dinate department,  which  was  exert 
nndex  the  direction,  and  by  the  permission 
of  physician! ;  but  surgeons  have  long 
emancipated  themselves  from  this  degrading 
bondage,  and  will  surely  never  again  submit 
to  such  ignominious  trammels.  They  have 
cultivate  d,  with  ardour  and  success,  the 
scientific  foundations  of  their  art.  They 
can  adduce  the  rapid  progress  of  surgery 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  its 
present  undiminished  rate  of  progression,  in 
proof  that  their  claims  on  the  confidence  of 
the  public  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any- 
other  branch  of  the  medical  profession. 
They  can  point  out,  in  their  modern  annals, 
the  names  of  many  who  have  been  the 
largest  contributors  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  science.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Mr.  Pott,  so  long  a  sur- 
geon of  this  hospital.  He  was  an  able  prac- 
titioner, a  clear  and  elegant  writer;  and  has 
been  regarded,  both  abroad  and  in  his  own 
country,  as  one  of  the  great  modern  improvers 
of  surgery.  He,  however,  is  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  trauscendant  merits  and 
more  brilliant  reputation  of  his  cotemporary 
and  rival,  John  Hunter,  the  greatest  man  in 
the  medical  profession,  either  of  ancient  or 
modern  days,  without  excepting  even  the 
immortal  discoverer  of  the  circulation.  In 
contemplating  this  extraordinary  character, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  he 
supassed  others  most  in  genius  or  industry. 
The  searching  glance  which  he  directed  into 
the  construction  and  actions  of  all  living 
beings,  the  novelty  of  his  views,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  discoveries,  strike  us  with 
astonishment :  but  we  can  hardly  believe  it 
possible  that  the  invaluable  treasures  of  his 
museum  could  have  been  formed  and  col- 
lected by  one  person.  To  these  great  names 
we  may  add  that  of  a  kindred  spirit,  who 
entered  with  ardour  on  the  path  they  had 
pointed  out,  and  followed  it  into  new  re- 
gions of  speculative  and  practical  know- 
ledge ;  I  mean  the  founder  of  this  school, 
3\lr.  Abernethy.  Fellow-labourers  in  the 
same  cause  have  not  been  wanting  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
enumerate  Jean  Louis  Petit,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery; Desault,  Richter,  Bichat,  and  Scar- 
pa. The  two  latter  have  been  among  the 
greatest  contributors  to  the  progress  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  since  the  time  of 
Hunter. 


The  attempt,  however,  to  reduce  surgery 
I  limits — to  the  art   of  piasters, 

bandages,  bleeding,  and  tooth-drawing, 
which  eonatituted  nearly  its  wh  le  encyclo- 
paedia In  the  venerable  tunes  of  bai  I. 
surgery,  eOAl  I  tOO  lite  by  a  century  or 
two.  If  it  could  succeed,  it  would  be  equally 
detrimental  tO  the  public,  and  disgraceful  to 

our  protection.  In  thooc  cerioua  cases,  in 
which  external  injury  or  diaenee  la  connect* 

ed  with  more  or  1  ral  lymptomt,  as 

in  compound  fracture,  attended  with  fever  ; 
in  injuries  of  the  head,  with  nervous  svmp. 
toms  and  fever  ;  in  erysipelas,  supervening 
in  local  injury  or  disease  ;  in  strangulated 
hernia,  In  retention  of  urine,  it  is  the  ob- 
vious interest  of  the  patient  to  be  under  the 
care  of  men  who  understand  the  case  in  all 
its  bearings.  It  matters  not  to  him  whether 
the  person  thus  capable  of  rendering  him 
service  belongs  to  this  college  or  to  that,  or 
even  if  he  should  belong  to  no  college  at  all. 
The  surgeon  who  understands  only  the  local, 
and  the  physician  who  knows  only  the  gene- 
ral, treatment  of  such  a  case,  are,  each  of 
them,  only  half  informed  :  and  the  two  toge- 
ther deserve  much  less  reliance  than  one 
who  is  conversant  with  the  whole.  The 
confidence  which  ignorant  persons  are  in- 
clined to  repose  under  such  circumstances, 
in  what  they  call  a  combination  of  talent,  is 
quite  fallacious,  if  the  combination  consist 
of  a  surgeon  ignorant  of  the  general,  and  a 
physician  who  knows  nothing  of  the  local, 
treatment.  In  mauy  of  these  serious  cases, 
the  mere  local  means  are  of  little  importance, 
while  the  fate  of  the  patient  depends  on  the 
general  treatment ;  so  that  a  surgeon  igno- 
rant of  the  latter,  is  incompetent  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  profession. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  observing 
to  you,  Gentlemen,  that  the  performance  of 
operations  is  often  the  least  important  part 
of  the  surgeon's  duty,  even  in  cases  re- 
quiring them.  To  judge  whether  a  com- 
plaint is  curable  by  other  means  ;  to  per- 
ceive when  an  operation  is  advisable,  and  to 
determine  when  it  becomes  necessary ;  to 
prepare  the  patient  for  it,  and  to  manage  the 
case  well,  after  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, are  points  of  equal,  and  often  supe- 
rior, importance.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
lightly  of  operations;  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  you  should  carefully  study  this  branch 
of  surgery,  and  prepare  yourselves  for  ope- 
rating on  the  living  by  cutting  the  dead. 
But  you  must  not  attach  the  first  import- 
ance to  a  description  of  duty  which  you 
will  very  seldom  be  called  on  to  execute. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any 
surgeon  is  principally  employed  in  operat- 
ing. It  is  the  boast  of  modern  surgery  to 
have  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  ope- 
rations. I  should  think  that  there  are  not 
so  many  performed  in  this  hospital,  as  there 
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were  twenty-fivo  years  ago,  by  one-half  or 
two- thirds.     Tin-  difference  bai  arisen  from 

improved  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treats 

nii'iit  of  disease,  acquired  bv  the  anatomi- 
cal, pathological,  and  practical  researches 
of  surgeons.  Thus,  whatever  view  we  may 
take  of  the  subject,  the  same  conclusion 
forces  itself  on  the  mind  with  irresistible 
evidence,  viz.,  that  there  is_no  natural  dis- 
tinction between  surgery  and  physic  ;  that 
tin  v  are  merely  parts,  and  inseparably  united 
parts,  of  one  science  and  art;  that  the  prac- 
tical principles  rest  in  both  on  the  same  sci- 
entific foundation  ;  and  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  profession  must,  in  most  instances, 
adopt  the  same  proceedings,  because  they 
have  the  same  purposes  to  accomplish, 
while  their  occasional  differences  are  merely 
unimportant  modifications  in  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  same  end.  Thus  the  distinc- 
tion turns  out,  at  last,  to  be  quite  arbitrary  ; 
to  depend  on,  and  be  regulated  by  usage  ; 
founded  in  no  fixed  principles,  and,  there- 
fore, fluctuating  aud  uncertain,  like  all  mat- 
ters of  custom. 

A  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  body  is  the  basis  of  all  rational 
medicine.  Doctrines,  systems,  and  theo- 
ries, which  will  not  bear  examination  by 
the  test  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  are 
only  to  be  regarded  as  random  guess-work, 
or  idle  dreams.  No  one  would  attempt  to 
mend  a  clock,  watch,  steam-engine,  or  the 
commonest  piece  of  machinery,  unless  he 
understood  its  construction,  unless  he  knew 
what  we  may  call  its  anatomy  and  pl^siolo- 
g;y,  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  materials  which 
compose  it,  the  configuration,  adjustment, 
and  mutual  action  of  the  parts.  Vet,  persons 
are  constantly  attempting  to  rectify  the  dis- 
orders of  the  human  machine,  not  only 
with  a  slight  and  vague  knowledge  of  its 
construction,  but  even  in  perfect  ignorance 
of  it,  although,  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  the 
human  body  is  far  more  complicated  than 
anv  instrument  of  human  fabrication. 

No  man,  who  aspires  to  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  can  neglect  the 
sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  be- 
cause they  afford  the  foundation  and  crite- 
rion of  all  medical  doctrines ;  but  correct 
anatomical  knowledge  is  especially  necessary 
to  the  surgeon  as  a  preparation  for  his  ordi- 
nary duties  ;  without  it  he  cannot  determine 
the  seat  and  nature  of  disease  ;  he  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  affections  of  conti- 
guous parts ;  he  cannot  understand  the 
varied  nature  and  appropriate  treatment  of 
injuries,  such  as  fractures,  dislocations, 
wounds  of  blood-vessels  and  other  soft 
parts;  nor  can  he  proceed,  without  danger 
to  the  patient,  and  ecjual  risk  to  his  own  re- 
putation, to  perform  the  operations  of  sur- 
gery. 

If  you  ask  how  much  knowledge  of  ana- 


tomy is  necessary  for  a  surgoon,  lhr>  answor 
is  sliort  j    as    nine  li    as  he   can   get.      Your 

study  of  anatomy  must  be  general;  it  must 

embrace  the  whole  frame,  unless  indeed 
you  should  know  of  any  part,  which  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  injury,  or  exempt  from 
the  attacks  of  disease  ;  or  any  region  which 
can  never  be  the  subje«t  of  operation. 

( )perations  may,  in  some  instances,  be  ex- 
ecuted mechanically,  by  following  certain 
rules  ;  but  if  things  do  not  go  on  exactly 
according  to  the  description,  the  operator, 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  is  immediately  con- 
fused, embarrassed,  frightened.  In  most 
cases,  too,  unless  the  knife  be  guided  by  mi- 
nute anatomical  knowledge,  operations  arc 
attended,  not  only  with  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing and  risk  to  the  patient,  but.also  with 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  reputation  of  the 
operator. 

1  trust,  Gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  bo 
anxious  to  discover  how  small  a  stock  of 
scientific  knowledge  will  enable  you  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  surgery.  Your  more 
honourable  way  will  be  to  render  yourselves 
accurate  anatomists,  as  the  most  essential 
step  towards  becoming  good  surgeons.  Tho 
health,  the  limbs,  the  lives  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures are  entrusted  to  our  care,  with  a  con- 
fidence in  our  knowledge,  skill,  and  huma- 
nity; our  utmost  exertions  and  most  anxious 
toil  after  information  will  not  do  more  than 
enable  us  to  undertake  this  serious  respon- 
sibility. What  kind  of  feelings,  what  con- 
science can  the  man  possess  who  can  plunge 
an  instrument  into  the  human  body  without 
knowing  what  he  may  divide  or  injure? 
Who  can  operate  without  that  full  anatomi- 
cal knowledge,  that  will  enable  him  to  meet 
every  emergency  1  How  could  he  bear  his 
own  reflections,  if  serious  and  permanent 
injury,  or  loss  of  life,  should  ensue,  as  the 
consequence  of  his  ignorance  and  rashness  1 

But  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
does  not  make  us  acquainted  with  disease  : 
you  may  know  the  structure  and  functions 
of  an  organ  perfectly,  and  yet  be  ignorant 
of  its  diseases.  How  then  ore  these  to  be 
learned  ?  Not  from  lectures,  nor  from  writ- 
ings ;  but  by  studying  the  great  book  of 
nature.  You  must  frequent  the  hospital 
and  the  sick  chamber,  and  observe  diseases 
for  yourselves.  Lectures  and  books  are 
auxiliaries,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
very  useful  ones  ;  but  they  are  of  secondary 
importance,  compared  to  the  actual  observa- 
tion of  disease. 

To  know  disease,  then,  you  must  see, 
examine,  and  closely  watch"  patients;  }'ou 
must  observe  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
altered  functions  during  life,  and  then  in- 
vestigate, after  death,  the  changes  produced 
in  the  organisation.  Here  your  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service.     Plow  can  you  appreciate 
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■,  unless  you  know  tin* 

ilthi   structure  '     How  cai  i  the 

shored  functions  orsj  mpl 
changei  which   ha?e  produced  them,  < 

\    in    internal  organs,  onleM 

the  Ji.-tlih v  functional     I  be  general  doc- 

trims  of    dOMIUM  and  treatment  can  only  be 

judged  by  the  lights  of  anatomy  and  phj 
v  ;   the  greatest  portion  of  medical  tluo- 
obi  lously   anahle  la  bear  this  Sera- 
tun  ,  and  may  be  at  once  di.smi  Med. 

The    wards   of  an    hospital   are   the  best 

school    of   medicine;    and  clinical  study, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teai  ber, 

is  the  best  mode  of  learning.      Von  will  im- 
mediately inquire  whether  it  is  not   n<  i 
sary  to  hear  lectures  and  read  books  before 
you  begirt  to  see  patients.     I  advise  you  to 
resort  as  earl  ible  to  nature — to  that 

source  from  which  the  great  masters  of  our 
art  have  derived  their  information  ;  from 
which  lecturers  and  authors  must  draw  their 
knowledge.  In  learning  anatomy,  you  have 
the  facts  demonstrated  to  you  by  The  teach- 
er, and  you  examine  and  explore  them  for 
yourselves  by  dissection.  In  the  same  way, 
demonstration  of  the  phenomena  of  disease 
on  the  patient  by  the  teacher,  aud  the  actual 
observation  of  them  by  the  learner,  are  the 
only  means  by  which  real  knowledge  of  the 
subject  can  be  acquired.  The  facts  thus 
presented  to  the  senses  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression than  any  description,  even  by  the 
ablest  lecturer  or  writer ;  while  the  infor- 
mation which  a  person  thus  acquires  for 
himself  from  nature,  can  always  be  depend- 
ed on,  and  is  never  forgotten.  Between 
him  who  has  only  read  or  heard,  and  one 
who  has  seen,  there  is  tbe  same  difference, 
in  point  of  knowledge,  as  between  a  person 
who  has  merely  perused  tbe  description  of 
foreign  countries,  and  another  who  has  ac- 
tually visited  them.  To  secure  these  ad- 
vantages to  their  full  extent,  instruction 
should  be  strictly  clinical ;  that  is,  the 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  changes  it 
produces,  should  be  actually  pointed  out 
aud  explained  on  the  patient  ;  their  origin, 
progress,  and  connexion,  should  be  illus- 
trated, and  the  indications  and  modes  of 
treatment  should  be  deduced  from  the  facts 
tbus  immediately  observed.  This  kind  of 
clinical  instruction  can  only  be  given  at  the 
time  of  the  visit.  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  explain  diseases  in  tbis  manner  to 
tbe  pupils  of  the  hospital,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  illustrate  clinically  in  tbe  wards  the 
general  doctrines  which  I  deliver  in  this 
theatre. 

Clinical  lectures  delivered,  as  they  usually 
are,  without  the  presence  of  the  patient,  and 
to  an  audience,  many  of  whom  have  not 
seen  the  cases,  may  be  very  useful ;  and  the 
gentlemen  who  attended  this  school  last 
winter,  know  that  Mr.  Earlo's  clinical  dis- 


courses were  |  ma- 

id    i  irle,  however,  knows  weH  that 

do    not    giii  )    of 

dini  'i   in    the    wards  ;   and   he, 

idiny.lv,  pari  particular  attention  to  the 
latter  point. 

inning  to  observ- 
yourselves,  you   may    have    !•■  with 

advantage,  to  lectures  and  books,  whn  h 
iniv  be  of  ureat  use  in  teaching  you  how 
and  what  |  ve  ;    in  pointing  out  what 

■  observation  ;   in  elucidating 

what  may  be  obscure  and  perplexing  ;  in 

rectifying  err  ;  and  in  im- 

nng  the  results  of  observation    more 

strongly  on  the  memory, 

I  cannot  help  thinkii  K3  much  im- 

portance    has    been    attached     to     b 

From  the  long  prevalent  custom  of  attend. 
them,  and  the  regulations  of  the  public 
bodies  which  require  certificates  of  attend- 
ance on  them,  before  admitting  Candida 
to  examination,  the  belief  seems  at  last  to 
have  been  produced,  that  medicine  can  be 
learned  by  them.  'Ibis  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  medical  sciences  rest  on  observation, 
and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  resorting  to 
nature.  The  great  number  and  intricacy  of 
the  phenomena  are  additional  reasons  why 
we  should  examine  for  ourselves,  and  not 
take  the  facts  at  second  or  third  hand.  A 
few  cases  attentively  observed,  will  teach 
you  more  than  any  lectures  or  books.  If 
you  attend  to  nature  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  you  cannot  go  astray.  Lecturers  and 
writers  often  copy  from  each  other,  without 
resorting  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  Can 
we  wonder  that  they  frequently  mislead  and 
deceive,  instead  of  instructing? 

1'roceeding  in  natural  order,  you  will  be- 
gin to  study  external  affections,  and  then 
pass  to  those  of  internal  parts.  In  the 
former,  tbe  origin,  progress,  termination,  and 
effects  of  disease,  and  the  operation  of  treat- 
ment, are  obvious  to  the  senses.  Here  the 
evidence  is  clear;  and  the  principles  de- 
rived from  this  source  must  be  applied  by 
analogy  and  induction  to  the  more  obscure 
affections  of  internal  organs.  Hence  a  phy- 
sician should  begin  by  studying  surgery; 
and  he,  who  has  made  himself  a  good  sur- 
geon, has  accomplished  much  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary towards  becoming  a  good  ph)sician. 

Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  surgery  will  qualify  you  to  practise 
physio.  Internal  diseases,  and  the  more 
general  affections,  which  together  make  up 
the  department  of  the  physician,  form  a  very 
arduous  and  important  branch  of  study, 
which  will  require  much  time  and  the  closest 
attention.  The  obscure  nature  of  inward 
disease  renders  its  investigation  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  outward  affections. 
You  will,  therefore,  embrace  every  oppor- 
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tnnity  of  studying  this  lubjeet  practically-, 
11  m  by  leoturei  end  books. 

\  oui  stud)  of  diseaae,  genth  men,  both  in 
nature  and  honks,  should  embreoe  the  whole 
range  of  the  subject.  To  the  greet  majority 
of  you,  who  will  have  to  aol  us  general  prac- 
titionera,  this  is  obviously  necessary;  vnn 
will  hardly  meet  with  two  or  three  cases  in 
n  hundred  requiring  b  treatment  strictly  sur- 
gu  all  I  consider  a  comprehensive  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  entire  circle  of  medicine 
equally  necessary  to  those  who  mean  to 
practice  surgery  only.  If  the  /.tire  surgeon 
is  to  rank  higher  in  public  estimation  than 
the  general  practitioner,  will  he  rest  his 
claim  to  this  superior  dignity  on  the  circum- 
stance of  possessing  a  lower  amount  of  know- 
ledge !  It  is  necessary  that  surgeons  should 
apply,  in  their  own  department,  the  princi- 
ples and  modes  of  relief  deduced  from  a  sur- 
vey of  medicine  generally.  The  manual 
part  of  surgery  is  far  less  important  than  the 
medical;  and  it  would  be  indeed  disgrace- 
ful to  our  profession  if  surgeons  were  not 
competent  to  the  management  of  surgical 
eases  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
practitioners.  Moreover,  an  eminent  sur- 
geon, who  has  the  thorough  acquaintance  with 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  medical  science,  necessary  to  such 
a  character,  will  be  constantly  consulted  in 
all  kinds  of  circumstances,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  obscurity,  difficulty,  and 
emergency.  If  he  says  that  he  has  not 
studied  this,  that  he  knows  nothing-  of  that, 
that  he  cannot  direct  the  treatment  of  a 
case  under  such  and  such  occurrences,  what 
can  he  expect  but  to  forfeit  the  confidence 
of  those  to  whom  his  ignorance  becomes 
thus  exposed,  and  in  whose  estimation  he 
must  be  hereafter  contented  to  rank  below 
the  general  practitioner  'i 

I  do  not  recommend  you,  Gentlemen,  to 
read  many  books  in  the  commencement  of 
your  surgical  studies.  Seeing  and  examin- 
ing will  be  more  useful  to  you  than  reading. 
The  elementary  works  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  beginner:  I  mean 
his  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery, 
and  his  dictionary.  The  latter  is  in  itself 
almost  a  complete  surgical  library  ;  and  its 
ample  references  will  point  out  to  you  the 
sources  of  further  information.  You  may 
extend  your  study  to  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Pott;  to  those  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  more  par- 
ticularly to  bis  work  on  the  constitutional 
origin  and  treatment  of  local  diseases;  and 
to  these  of  John  Hunter.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  fit  for  beginners. 

To  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin,  German,  and  French 
languages,  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  as  nume- 
rous valuable  works,  on  all  parts  of  medi- 
cine, are  to  be  found  in  each  of  them. 
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You  will  understand,  Gentlemen,  from 
the  observations  which  I  have  now  had  the 
honour  of  addre  Ln|  to  j  on,  thai  in  ••  I  cl  - 
ing  the  medical  profeaaion  you  bare 
youraelvea  no  very  easy  toak.  The  study 
of  medicine  is,  ii  deed,  an  srduoua  under- 
taking. The  moat  comprehensive  mind, 
and  the  ■  reafc  si  industry,  might  find  occu- 
pation I'm-  many  years  in  acquiring  the  whole 
circle  of  medical  knowledge  ;  you  will  ha»e 

reason  tO    lament  that  you   cannot,  employ  a 

longer  time  in  the  preliminary  studies  which 
are  necessary  as  s  qualification  for  practice, 

and  the  active  duties  of  your  profession  ; 
and  you  will  therefore  see  the  necessity  of 
improving,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  the 
opportunities  of  in  formation  that  you  now 
DOS!  ess,  and  which  you  will. never  be  able 
to  recall.  Let  me  observe,  at  the  same 
time,  that  among  all  the  various  objects 
which  can  engage  the  human  mind,  there  is 
no  better  exercise  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, no  more  attractive  and  interesting  pur- 
suit, than  the  study  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  while  its  practice  has  the  most  salu- 
tary moral  tendency  of  repressing  selfish- 
ness, calling  forth  and  strengthening  all  the 
benevolent  and  social  feelings.  Our  studies 
embrace  all  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
natural  knowledge.  Our  first  and  immediate 
object  is  to  learn  the  construction  of  our 
own  frame,  the  means  by  which  we  live  and 
move,  and  have  our  being  :  we  see  the  na- 
ture and  operation  of  those  influences  by 
which  health  is  interrupted  and  restored,  by 
which  disease  and  suffering  may  be  averted. 
Chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural 
history,  auxiliary  sciences,  are  more  or  less 
immediately  connected  with  the  primary 
objects  of  our  pursuits.  Thus  we  are  led  to 
the  contemplation  and  study  of  nature,  and 
the  investigation  of  truth.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  defend  any  doctrines  or  sys- 
tems, or  to  uphold  any  set  of  opinions.  AVe 
have  no  interest  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  community.  In  professional  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  creatures,  we  are  known 
only  as  instruments  of  good;  in  restoring  or 
securing  health,  the  greatest  of  blessings, 
in  removing  pain  and  sickness,  the  greatest 
of  evils  ;  in  soothing  the  anguish,  and  quiet- 
ing the  alarm  which  friends  and  relations 
feel  for  each  other  ;  in  protracting  the  ap- 
proach of  that  awful  moment,  from  which  we 
all  shrink  back  with  instinctive  dread,  the 
termination  of  existence.  The  happiness  or 
misery  of  life,  and  the  very  question  of 
life  or  death,  often  hang  on  our  decisions. 
I  trust  that,  bearing  iu  mind  the  serious 
nature  of  those  duties,  vou  will  be  anxious 
to  employ  the  short  period  of  your  studies 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  allow  no  op- 
portunity of  gaining  knowledge  to  pass  un- 
improved ;  vou  will  thus  become  respected 
members  of  an  honourable  profession,  and 
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lo  for  yourselves,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
the  sweets  of  all  rewards,  tin-  ret] 

Of  labouia  devoted  lo  the  good  ofotfc 
[  In  the  .  this  uddi 

and  bigbly*aecompHihed   lecturer  w 
quest  1)  interrupted  by  the  applause  of  his 
delighted  auditors ,  and  at  iti  conclusion, 

the  chttrs  were  us   enthusiastic    as  any    that 
.  r  heard  within  the  walls  of  a  til 
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VI  i  showed,  in  a  late  Number  of  this 
journal,  that  the  arguments  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  extracting  hospital  fees  from  the 
pockets  of  medical  students,  are  not  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  the  custom.  It  was 
also  proved  on  that  occasion,  that  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  our  charities  have  no  right  in 
law,  equity,  or  expediency,  to  levy  this  un- 
just and  impolitic  tax;  neither  in  the  wills 
of  the  individuals  hy  whom  these  establish- 
ments were  founded,  nor  in  the  statutes  by 
which  their  governors  were  incorporated, 
nor  in  the  ceremonial  observed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  medical  officers,  does  there  ap- 
pear one  syllable  on  record,  which  could 
possibly  be  tortured  into  a  sanction  of  this 
iniquitous  and  unwarrantable  exaction.  To 
what  other  quarter  we  are  to  turn  for  a  regis- 
tration of  this  right  we  know  not,  for  both 
the  justice  and  documentary  evidence  of  the 
case,  go  to  prove  that  no  such  authority 
exists.  But  though  corporate  ingenuity 
should  adduce  other  arguments  than  those 
which  have  been  refuted,  or  succeed  in 
making  out  a  right  to  this  impost  which 
has  eluded  our  scrutiny,  we  would  still  op- 
pose it  on  the  ground  of  its  pernicious  con- 
sequences. The  enormous  outlay  necessary  j  ficiency  in  the  practical,  as  in  the  purely 
to  purchase  the  worthless  and  delusive  j  elementary  department  of  his  studies  ;  nor 
"certificates"  required  hy  the  selfish  and  '  can  we  conceive  the  difficulty  which  could 
hypocritical  conductors  of  our  medical  col- 1  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  if  the  same  faci- 
leges  and  companies,  excludes  hundreds  of  Tities  were  afforded  him,  and  the  same  pains 
young  men  of  the  most  promising  talents,  I  taken  with  his  instruction.  Chemistry 
from  acquiring  a  species  of  knowledge  in-  j  is  taught  him    demonstratively;  botany  is 


bit  to  the  welfare,  happiness,  and 
security    of  the    public     Were    tl 
other  objection  to  this  odious  tux,  we  would 
ii   it    ^utlicient    to   (  did 

mind,  that  a  system  productive  of  so  for- 
midable an  evil,  should  be  abolish' 
sdi    The  sum  demanded  foi  et 

hospital  practice  and  lectures  in  til 
nised  schools — that  of  London,  it  must  ever 
be  remembered,  being,  according  to  the  last 
_ulatioris"  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  only  school  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
"  recognised"  in  England — amounts  to  an 
absolute  prohibition  with  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents of  more  than  an  attendance  of  about 
one  year.  Pupils,  indeed,  from  this  cause, 
are  compelled  to  limit  their  attendance  to 
the  shortest  possible  period  prescribed  as 
qualifying  for  the  diploma  or  license ;  and 
they  are  then  sent  out  to  learn  their  pro- 
fession at  the  cost  of  public  health,  and  to 
verify  the  statement  of  a  wise  professor,  who 
says,  M  All  you  can  expect  of  a  studeut  at 
his  graduation  is,  that  he  shall  be  qualified 
to  {earn  the  practice  of  his  art."  But  why, 
we  ask  this  sage,  should  not  the  pupil  be  as 
well  qualified  in  a  knowledge  of  pathology 
and  surgery,  as  in  chemistry  or  botany  1 
Why  should  not  the  same  facilities  be 
afforded  for  learning  the  former,  as  well  as  the 
latter?  Arid,  lastly,  why  should  the  expense 
of  learning  the  former,  he  greater  than  that 
of  learning  the  other?  Is  it  of  less  import- 
ance that  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  detect 
and  treat  an  obscure  disease,  than  that  he 
should  be  able  to  avoid  incompatibles  in  his 
prescription,  or  to  describe  the  relative  po- 
sition of  an  artery  or  a  nerve  at  his  exami- 
nation 1  We,  at  least,  can  discover  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  exhibit  the  same  pro- 
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leirned  by  liim  in  the]  midst  of  those  ob- 1  injustice,  and  is  worthy  of  the  monopo- 
jecta  with  which  it  is  intended  to  make  bin  litti  who  introduced  and  supported  it,  but 
acquainted  ;    anatomy   is    subjected   to    his    it  is  disgraceful  that  pupils  should  be  corn- 


senses  in  every  possible  shape  and  form; 
each,  in  short,  of  the  other  sciences  is 
taught  him  in  daily  coimes  of  three,  four, 
live,  and  six  months,  and  often  at  an  expense 

which  he  cannot  afford  ;  but  that  science  to 
Which  "11  the  others  ure  but  subsidiary,  is 
not  taught  him  at  all.  While  an  elaborate 
course  pf  instruction  in  any  of  the  sciences 
is  given  for  four  guineas ,  the  inspection  of 
the  patients  in  a  hospital,  without  a  word  of 
instruction,  costs  him  nearly  thirty!  O 
Moloch !  where  are  we  to  find  the  good 
sense  and  love  of  justice  of  ihy  votaries?  It 
may  be  said  that  the  practical  cannot  be 
taught  the  student  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
elementary  part  of  his  education.  This  argu- 
ment, although  a  fallacious  one,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  adduced,  if  the  attempt  were 
made  by  his  instructors  ;  but  besides  the 
attempt  not  being  made  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  it  is  no  reason  why  the  opportunity 
for  self-instruction  should  cost  more.  If  it 
be  admitted,  and  who  will  deny  it,  that  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  protean  features  of  disease,  than  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  laboratory,  or  the 
structure  of  a  limb,  it  follows  that  more  time 
should  be  allowed  for  acquiring  such  know- 
ledge, and  that  the  bare  opportunity  afforded 
for  collecting  it,  should  be  supplied  at  a  less 
expense  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  difficulties 
which  perplex  the  unfortunate  student  are 
to  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  ex- 
pense, like  the  tax  upon  our  windows,  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  their  number.  The  sacri- 
fice of  time  is  not  enough ;  the  more  time 
lort,  the  more  money  lost,  say  our  wise 
medical  legislators.  As  there  really  is  great 
difficulty  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  disease,  and  of  its  appropriate  treatment, 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  point 
out  the  necessity  of  furnishing  every  possi- 
ble facility  at  the  least  possible  cost.  The 
opposite  course  is  stamped  with  the  foulest 


pelled  to  pay  for  such  unprofitable  farces 
as  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  daily  present. 
In  most  of  our  hospitals,  students  will  find 
neither  encouragement  nor  instruction.  \\  g 
boldly  make  this  assertion,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  no  offices  in  these  in- 
stitutions open  to  competition,  and  because 
their  theatres  are  as  little  disturbed  by  the 
delivery  of  clinical  lectures,  as  is  the  silence 
of  the  tomb.  The  pocket  is  the  only  pass- 
port to  preferment.  Even  the  privilege  of 
applying,  for  one  year,  a  few  plasters  to  sore 
legs,  is  sold,  in  several  of  our  hospitals,  at 
the  moderate  charge  of  fifty -two  pounds  ten 
shillings.  We  ask,  why  not  give  the 
dressers'  office  to  the  most  meritorious  stu- 
dents? Would  it  not  be  better  to  throw  it 
open,  as  a  reward  for  superior  qualifications, 
indiscriminately?  Instead  of  which,  the  sur- 
geons apprentices  aie  placed  in  this  situa- 
tion on  the  first  day  they  enter  the  institu- 
tion. The  other  occupants  of  the  office, 
are  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
mulct  of  fifty-two  pounds  ten  shillings,  and 
the  ability  to  pay  this  sum  is  the  only  quali- 
fication required  from  the  candidate  by  the 
humane  and  considerate,  gratuitously-at- 
tending, surgeon.  The  conduct  which  men 
pursue  in  one  point,  often  throws  light  upon 
that  which  they  adopt  in  another.  Our  ears 
are  pretty  familiar  with  the  declamations  of 
hospital  surgeons  and  lecturers,  about  mate- 
rials for  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of 
anatomy.  In  the  present  year,  these  gentle- 
men have  loaded  the  tables  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament  with  petitions,  remonstrances, 
md  tomes  of  evidence,  on  the  scarcity  of 
subjects,  and  the  expense  of  obtaining  them. 
The  journals,  too,  in  the  interest  of  this  con- 
temptible oligarchy,  have  been  assailing  all 
who  opposed  them,  with  every  contumelious 
epithet  which  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  could 
supply.  Anatomy  was  put  forward  as  the 
"  all  in  all"  in  medical  science.  Without 
•  D  2 
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this  iIm  fMi  nm  for  practice,  loeietj  worn* 

t-il  in  iobm  daii-er  of  dying  tn,m    u  m.ivci- 

8al  luemorrha-e.      Metaphor,  in  short, 

uusttd  in  lis  praise,  ami  rOMOt  \  erph-.u  d 

in  discovering  arguments  in  rapport  of  iti 

ittl  to    cultivation.      Tor  not  ininist. 
t  l  us  diffusion,  both  parliament  and  the  pub- 
lic were    denounced    as  enemies  oi"  sciem ■<• 
ami  of  humanity,  and  were,  of  course,  many 
i  <  Millies  in  the  rear  of  the  proprietors  of 
hospital  schools,  in  the  ■  march  of  intellect." 
We  admit,  and  always  have  admitted,   the 
great,  the    vast   utility,  of  the  science   of 
anatomy.     It  is  useful  even  beyond  what  it 
has  been  represented  by  its  mercenary  en- 
comiasts.    But  is  PATHOLOGY  nothing, 
because  anatomy  is  so  vastly  important?    Is 
the  brilliancy  of  the  blade  every  thing,  and 
the    dexterity    with    which   it    is   wielded 
nothing,  in  a  summary  of  those  attributes 
which  complete  the  practitioner?     Strange, 
indeed,  if  it  were,  as  the  instrument  after 
all  is  but  one  item,  and  that  one,  almost  the 
least  in  the  qualifications  of  the  really  scien- 
tific surgeon.     Though  a  triiie  in  the  hands 
of  the  skilful,  it  is  terrible  and  fatal  when 
wielded  by  the  ignorant.    Therefore,  how 
impolitic  and  unreasonable  in  the  public,  to 
refuse    the    materials    for    this    necessary 
knowledge.     But  what  is  the  conduct  of  the 
surgeons    themselves?     How  do   they    act 
with    respect    to   supplying  the  necessary 
qualifications    of   the    future    practitioner? 
The   patients  in  our  hospitals,  from  whom 
practical  knowledge  is  to   be  derived,  are, 
from   the   laxity  of  the  governors,  just  as 
much  within  the  surgeons'  power,  as  dead 
bodies  are  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  or 
the  public.     Have  these  declaimers  thrown 
open  to  students,  free  of  cost,  these  sources 
of  information,  and  exhibited,  in  their  own 
liberality,    a  magnanimous   contrast  to  the 
prejudices  of  those  whom  they  have  so  la- 
vishly abused,  for  their  absurd  and  childish 
respect  for  the  dead  ?  Alas  !  for  consistency. 
Alas !    for  liberality.     Alas !    for  honesty. 
They  have  not  only  net  set  this  example, 


but  have    far  aurpussod  the  public  in  illibe- 

rality  and  OMt  ;   for   tl.cir  mctiv< 

\eiy  (htiereiit  kiml  from  tbOM  by  v.  huh  the 

public  is  actuate  I.    The  public,  thro 
tnit]  Itood  rtapoot  tot  the  dead,  will  not  per* 

in  it  post  mortfiu  dissections  ;  but  what  apo- 
logy can  the  liberal,  enlightened,  14  i 
loving,  gratuitous-acting  hospital  bur. 
oiler  lor  withholding  from  students,  the 
means  of  procuring  information,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  neither  property  nor  pre- 
judice is  violated  ?  Gain,  mercenary  gaiu.tho 
price  of  human  misery,  is  the  only  assignable 
reason  for  shutting  up  from  the  pupil  those 
sources  of  knowledge,  until  they  are  opened 
by  the  touch  of  a  golden  wand.  It  is  however 
fortunate,  that  death  sometimes  releases 
the  inmates  of  our  hospitals  from  the  grasp 
of  their  keepers  ;  for,  could  they  continue  to 
exercise  the  same  control  over  the  dead 
body  as  they  do  over  the  living,  the  pupil 
would  have  much  more  reason  to  complain  of 
the  science-loving  hospital  surgeon,  than  he 
now  has  of  either  Parliament,  the  public,  or 
the  resurrectionist. 

Away,  then,  with  the  humbug,  the  cant, 
the  love  of  science,  the  disinterestedness, 
and  the  pretended  liberality  of  hospital 
teachers.  Away  with  the  hypocritical  cry 
of  their  sacrifices,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  These  heads  of  the  profession 
convert  the  science  of  which  they  are  ever 
chattering,  into  a  mean  and  sordid  trade,  and 
those  institutions  which  were  founded  in 
the  purest  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy, are  transformed  into  warehouses  of 
human  wretchedness.  The  tear  of  the  fa- 
therless is  their  dew-drop,  and  the  blood  of 
the  widow  their  richest  nectar.  The  system 
of  the  College  and  Hospitals  is  a  species  of 
cannibalism,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which, 
the  heart  sickens.  The  hospital  surgeons 
forming  the  Council  of  the  College,  enact 
regulations  which  virtually  exclude  all  but 
the  London  Hospitals  from  "recognition;" 
that  is,  certificates  of  attendance  upon  the 
surgical  practice  of  the  London  hospitals 
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must  bo  produced,  before   they  will  admit 
the  candidate    to  an    examination   for  n  di- 
])loni;i.    As  the  pupil ,  therefore, must  provide 
himself  with  the  "  certificate  "  of  hospital  at- 
tendance, the  members  of  the  same  Council, 
in   the  character  of  science-loving  and  li- 
beral hospital  surgeons,  coolly  pocket  the 
fee  which  they  had  secured  to  themselves 
by  their  infamous  monopolising  regulation. 
Secure  of  the  fee,  they  take  no  pains  to  in- 
struct ;   and  unless  the  education  be  consi- 
dered the    peripatetic,  the  pupil  gains  no 
other  advantage  for  his  iive-and-twenty  or 
thirty  guineas,  than  the  privilege  of  walking 
through  the  wards  during  four  or  live  hours 
in  each  week.      The  student  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  however  great  may  be  his  quali- 
fications, however  numerous  and  deep  his 
professional  attainments,  however  laborious 
his  professional  researches — all  pass  for  no- 
thing with  the  promoters  of  "  sound  chi- 
rurgical"  in  our  enlightened  College,  unless 
he  take  with  him  those  unerring  testimonials 
of  professional  acquirement — "  certificates" 
of  lectures,  and   "  certificates"    of  hospi- 
tal attendance.     He  may  not  have  seen  the 
hospital ;  he  may  not  have  seen  the  lecture- 
room  ;    but  the  ticket,  the  magical  ticket, 
like  the  cap  of  Fortunatus,  procures,  at  the 
mere  wish  of  its  owner,  all  the  learning  of 
the  schools,  and  deposites  it  in  exquisite  ar- 
rangement in  the  mansion  of  thought.    Plow 
long  shall  this   foolery  be  endured?  Or,  ra_ 
ther,  how  long  will  the  profession  submit  to 
the  insolence  and  extortions  of  the   College 
and  her  strumpets,  the  hospitals? 

English  medical  students!  The  eyes  of 
the  whole  scientific  world  are  upon  you  ' 
You  have  arrived  in  London  at  a  crisis, 
when  powerful  efforts  are  making  to  elevate 
the  members  of  our  profession  in  the  scale  of 
society.  It  is  the  object  of  the  surgical  re- 
formers to  drive  the  base  money-changers 
from  our  temple,  and  to  dissolve  for  ever 
the  disgraceful  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween the  College  and  the  hospitals — the 
prolific  source  of  some  of  the  foulest  acts 


that  were  ever  tolerated  in  a  civilised  coun- 
try.    To  your  youthful,  ardent,  and  patriotic 
spirits,  the  profession   looks  with  hope  and 
with  confidence.    Remember,  you  are  called 
upon  to  take  no  part  that  does  not  strictly 
lie  in  your  course  of  duty;  you  are  called 
upon  to  manifest  no  violence  towards  your 
teachers,  neither  are  you    urged   to   show 
them  disrespect ;  but  to  pursue  your  studies 
with  assiduity,  and    treat  your    preceptors 
with  that  courtesy  and  reverence  which  are 
ever  due,  while  they  faithfully    discharge 
their  obligations.     And  here  it  is,  that  by 
discharging    your   duty    to  yourselves,  you 
can  so  materially  promote  the  views  of  the 
public    and    of   the  whole    profession.     If 
you  pay  for  hospital  practice,  take  care  that 
you  obtain  it.     Make    these  scions   of  the 
monopolists  work.     Take  care  that  they  are 
punctual  in  the  lecture-room,  and  that  they 
do  not  lead  }rou  like  dancing-dogs  through 
the  wards  of  the  hospitals.     Question  these 
heads  of  the  profession  at  the  bed-side  of 
every  patient,  and  see  what  stuff  they  are 
made  of.     Ascertain  whether  they  have  ob- 
tained their   offices  by  merit,   or  whether 
they  have  been  placed  there  by  family  in- 
fluence and  villanous  intrigue.    See    how 
many  Lawrences  you  can  find  among  them. 
Try  them  ;    analyse  them  ;   but  remember 
they     are    "  charitable"    men,    they     are 
science-loving  men,  they  are  gratuitously- 
attending    men,  for    they  are   so    benevo- 
lent, so  very  generous,  that  they  take  no 
fees    for  their   services  from   the  hospital 
funds.     You    are    their  only  payers,  and 
as    their    only   payers,    prove    them,   and 
make  them  work.     Follow  up  this  practice 
steadily  during  the   season,  and  you  will 
procure  for  yourselves  the  immortal  honour 
of  having  given  the  death-stroke  to  a  system 
which    has  long    been    a    scourge    and   a 
degradation   to    every  honest,   industrious, 
and  talented  member  of  the  profession. 
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rder  that  the  student  may  not  be  de- 
ceived id  the  selection  of  a  hospital,  by  flat- 
tering advertisements  and  hypocritical  pro- 
ini^r-,,  vve  shall  now  redeem  the  pie 
given  last  week;  and  "  without  meaning 
tlie  aligntost  disrespect  to  those  lecturers, 
whose  names  we  mnv  pass  over  in  silence, 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  to  the  student, 
where  he  may  ii x  himself  with  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  obtaining-  that  information  which 
it  is  his  business  to  acquire,  at  the  least 
possible  cost  and  inconvenience.'' 

I 'mvehsity  01  London. — In  this  insti- 
tution all  the  lectures  are  delivered  which 
ore  calculated  to  complete  a  first-rate  me- 
dical and  surgical  education  j  they  embrace 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Anatomical  Demon- 
strations, Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
Nature    and    Treatment   of  Diseases,  Mid- 


without  a  hospital,  an  adjunct  absolutely 
indiapensalile  in  the  formation  of  a 
school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Clinical 
instruction  is,  in  fai  t,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant branch  <jf  medical  rducati  <n.  A 
knowledge  of  dl  n  only  be  acqairod 

by  observation  at  the  h»  <1-mI«-  of  the  sick. 
A  hospital,  however,  conducted  as  are  our 
metropolitan  hospitals,  would  be  of  little  or 
no  advantage.  Indeed,  by  distracting  the 
attention,  such  an  institution  might  prove 
worse  than  useless.  Even  in  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  such  an  institution,  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  sink  by  contrast  with  the 
schools  in  our  great  hospitals.  The  pupil 
can  here  pursue  his  studies  without  leaving 
the  University  during  the  entire  day,  for 
there  are  refreshment  rooms  attached  to  it, 
in  which   every  necessary  article  of  food  is 


wifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil-  supplied,  at  charges  of  the  most  moderate 
dren,  Clinical  Medicine,  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  Chemistry,  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Botany,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. The  terms  are  about  equal  to  those 
charged  at  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's, 
and  Guv's  Hospitals,  for  single  courses;  but 
the  entry  to  perpetual  attendance,  if  the  pu- 
pil have  a  proprietor's  nomination,  is  rather 
below  that  of  the  latter  institutions.  A 
Dispensary  is  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, where  the  pupil  may  attend  for  twelve 
months,  at  a  cost  of  five  pounds.  A  library 
has  been  formed  for  the  medical  students,  to 
which  they  have  access  in  the  evening.  The 
theatres, — in  fact,  the  entire  building, — is  of 
the  most  commodious  description,  with  the 
exception,  probably,  of  the  theatre  in  which 
the  demonstrations  are  given.  The  council, 
however,  has  shown  such  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  consult  the  comfort,  welfare,  and 
advancement  of  the  student,  that  no  incon- 
venience, we  are  persuaded,  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  auy  length  of  time,  if  it  can  be 
removed  by  the  combined  agency  of  talent  and 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  Although  the  lectures 
are  admirably  suited  to. the  wants  of  the 
pupil,    the     institution,    unfortunately,    is 


kind. 

We  beg  to  point  out  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council,  that  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany requires  from  the  candidate  for  its 
license,  a  certificate  of  attendance  on  two 
courses  of  lectures  on  botany.  Now  as  only 
one  course  is  announced  in  the  prospectus, 
this  is  calculated  to  inconvenience  many 
students  who  may  be  advanced  in  their  stu- 
dies before  they  enter  to  the  University  ;  we 
have  no  doubt  the  Council  will  find  it  expe- 
dient to  alter  this  part  of  its  plan,  and  to 
cause  at  least  two  courses  of  botany  to  be 
delivered  during  the  year.  With  regard  to 
hospital  practice,  we  cannot  recommend 
the  University  students  to  enter  to  that  of 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Our  reasons  for 
this  will  be  found  under  the  title  of  that  in- 
stitution in  another  place.  Those  students 
who  are  already  provided  with  hospital  cer- 
tificates, which  will  entitle  them  to  an  exami- 
nation for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, or  the  license  of  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries, will  do  well  not  to  enter  to  ctmj 
hospital  in  London  :  for  we  know  not  where 
they  will  obtain  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of 
instruction,  for  the   money   and  time  ex- 
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ponded  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  it.  But  to 
such  students  of  the  University  as  are  not 
provided  with  "  certificates"  of  attendance 
00  hospital  practice,  which  will  entitle  them 
to  an  examination  before  the  corporate  bo- 
dies, We  recommend  St*  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  t lit*  arrangements  of  which,  com- 
pared with  many  other  similar  institutions, 
are  of  a  superior  kind,  and  calculated  to 
afford  the  pupil  many  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring information.  It  stands  at  a  distance 
of  probably  two  miles  from  the  University. 
\  cvertheless,  if  it  were  at  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  we  should  still  prefer  it  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex. There  is  another  hospital  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  students  ;  we  mean 
the  London  Fever  Hospital.  It  is  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  the  University.  Other 
particulars  respecting  this  institution  will  be 
given  elsewhere. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. — This 
institution  contains  470  beds,  and  its  sur- 
geons, Messrs.  Lawrence,  Earle,  and  Vin- 
cent, have  the  reputation  of  being  very  re- 
gular in  their  attendance,  and  very  commu- 
nicative to  the  pupils,  whom  they  treat  on 
all  occasions  with  great  attention  and  urba- 
nity ;  and  Mr.  Earle,  to  his  credit  be  it 
stated,  delivers  a  clinicallecture  gratuitously 
every  Saturday  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 

It  professes  to  be  a  complete  school  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  but  there  are  no 
lectures  on  either  comparative  anatomy ,  or 
2^rysiology.  The  student  who  determines 
to  enter  to  the  practice  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, and  reside  near  the  hospital,  thus 
making  it  his  head- quarters,  will  not  be 
far  from  taking  the  right  course  towards 
procuring  the  best  information  in  that 
neighbourhood,  if  he  attend  Mr.  Law- 
rence's lectures  on  surgery  ;  Mr.  Stanley's 
lectures  on  anatomy  ;  Mr.  Earle's  on  clinical 
surgery,  all  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  this 
hospital  ;  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  on  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  medicine ;  Messrs. 
King's  and  Evans's  demonstrations  and  dis- 
sections ;  Mr.  Cooper's  lectures  on  chemis-    on    Experimental    Philosophy.      The    lec- 


try  and  pharmacy  ;  Mr.  Waller's  lectures  on 
Midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  all  delivered  in  AlderBgate  Thea- 
tre, contiguous  to  the  hospital  ;  and  Mr.  Pe- 
reira's  lectures  on  materia  medica  and  me- 
dical botany,  at  the  Aldersgate  Street  Gene- 
ral Dispensary.  The  practice  of  this  dis- 
pensary, medical  and  surgical,  is  also  worthy 
of  the  pupil's  consideration  ;  and  there  are 
two  other  establishments  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, not  far  from  the  hospital,  in 
which  the  physicians  discharge  their  duties 
with  great  assiduity  ;  one,  the  Finsbury  Dis- 
pensary, No.  29,  St.  John  Street,  Clerken- 
well,  and  the  other  the  Central  lofirmary,  in 
Greville  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  where  Dr. 
Kamadge  lectures  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine.  Near  this  dispen- 
sary, at  No.  8,  in  Hatton  Garden,  there  is  a 
school  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Greville  Jones,  in  which  there  are 
lecturers  of  ability. 

St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospitals. 
Each  of  these  hospitals  contains  four  hun- 
dred beds,  and  pupils  who  enter  to  the 
surgical  practice  of  either,  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  that  of  both.  Dr.  Elliotson, 
Dr.  Boots,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell,  are 
regular  in  their  attendance,  and  the  three 
first-named  gentlemen  discharge  their  duties 
with  zeal  and  ability.  The  physicians  of 
Guy's  attend  pretty  regularly,  and  so  do 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Callaway,  but  we  have 
received  many  complaints  of  the  irregulari- 
ties of  their  colleagues.  The  Borough  stu- 
dent may  with  propriety  attend  Mr.  Green's 
lectures  on  Surgery ;  Dr.  Blundell's  lectures 
on  Physiology  and  Midwifery ;  Messrs 
Grainger  and  Pilcher'slectureson  Anatomy, 
and  their  demonstrations  ;  Dr.  Armstrong's 
and  Dr.  Boott's  lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Mr.  J.  T.  Coo- 
per's lectures  on  Chemistry  ;  Dr.  Boott's  or 
Dr.  Roots'  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  ; 
Dr.  Boott's  or  Mr.  Frost's  lectures  on  Bota- 
ny ;  Messrs.  Millington  and  Barry's  lectures 


DON,  WESTMINSTER, 


tare i  of  Df.   KUiotaonon  the  Principles  and 

i' mill  reruiuinend 
Strongly,  it"  the   Doctor  were  alone  in   bil 
.-,  but   he   lectures   in    OOBJunel 

■  Dr.  \\  iUisms,  of  whose  abilities  we  have 

no  knowledge.   Dr.  Hopkins'  lectures  on  th 

Principles  and   1'ractice  of  Midwifery  are 
deserting  of  favourable  mention.    There  ere 
rem)  dispensaries  and  other  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  whose  facilities  for  afford- 
ing information  we  are  ignorant.     There  is, 
however,    u   .school  of  anatomy    in     D 
Street,  which  professes  to  be  connected  with 
the    Royal  Western    Hospital,   where  the 
surgeon's  practice  is  offered  gratuitously  to 
those  pupils  who  may  enter  to  the  lectures. 
It  is  right  to  inform  pupils  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  school  and  the  hospital  is 
rather  a  distant  one  ;  the  two  establishments 
being,    iu    fact,   four  miles   asunder.     The 
Jlorough  pupil  cannot  do  better  than  enter 
to  the  Medical   and  Surgical   Picracte  of 
St.   Thomas's    Hospital,   the  medical  prac- 
tice, from  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  great 
talents  of  Drs.  Klliotsm   and  Hoots,  being 
of  the  first   quality  ;  and    the  surgical  prac- 
tice has  the  reputation  of  being  far  before 
that  of  Gay's*     At  the  latter  hospital,  too, 
if  the  pupil  be  very  attentive,  he  incurs  the 
risk   of  insult    from   the    steward    on    the 
ground  that  he  is  reporting  the  cases.    This 
happened  to  Mr.  Bundell,  a  senior  student, 
in  the  square  of  the  Hospital,  lastyear.  Guy's 
must  radically  change  its  system  before  it 
will  deserve  or  again  receive  support  from 
students.     By  entering  at  St.  Thomas's  the 
pupil  is  entitled  to  attend  at  Guy's;  and 
should  he,    perchance,  bo  expelled  the  lat- 
ter institution,  for  investigating  the    cases 
with  the    zeal   af  a   scientific  inquirer,   he 
might  still  continue  his  attendance  at  St. 
Thomas's.     But  should  he  enter  at  Guy's, 
and  be  afterwards  expelled,  then  he  would 
lose  his  money,  and  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending at  both  hospitals. 

Mr.  Grainger's  lectures    and   dissections 
stand  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  those 


who  have  attend'  d  tl.em,  and   the  admission 

the  sum  charged  at  eithei     t.'i..    n 

Guy's. 

ii. —  This    institution, 

situated  in  the  Wintechapel  Koad,  contains 
nearly  three  hundred  beds.     It  is  <  hu  i 
inarkable  for  ktSreceptiOD  ofcssesofl 

injury,  srisixi  |  from  sceidents  in  the  1 

West  India  Docks.  The  pupils  have  the  op- 
portunity of  dressing  the  patients  "  in  turn." 
This  "  torn"  (supposing  each  pupil  to 
"  take  in  ''  for  one  week,  and  supposing  that 
there  are  forty  or  fifty  students  can,  of 
course,  only  occur  about  once  s  year.  The 
surgeons  and  physicians  of  this  institution, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  IVdllam  Jilizutd, 
are  little  known  to  the  profession,  and  they 
are  not  celebrated  either  as  practitioners  or 
as  lecturers. 

Westminster  Hospital. — This  institu- 
tion is  situated  in  Westminster,  nesi  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  contains  between  eighty 
and  ninety  beds  ;  the  pupils,  as  at  the 
London  Hospital,  are  allowed  to  dress  the 
patients  in  rotation.  There  is  no  school 
connected  with  this  hospital,  but  Mr, 
Guthrie  delivers  lectures  on  surgery  at  his 
house  in  Berkely  Street,  and  Sir  G.  Tutbi'.l, 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine, 
at  his  house  in  Cavendish  Square*  We  have 
heard  the  Doctor's  lectures  much  extolled. 
The  surgeons  of  this  hospital  attend  very 
irregularly,  and  cause  much  inconvenience 
to  the  pupils,  who  are  obliged  to  attend 
lectures  at  some  distant  place.  The  house- 
surgeons  and  clinical  clerks  are  selected  from 
amongst  the  pupils. 

St.  George's  Hospital. —  This  esta- 
blishment is  situated  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  contains  two  hundred  beds.  There  are 
clinical  lectures  delivered  here,  but  as  there 
is  no  regular  school,  and  the  pupils  must  at- 
tend lectures  at  distant  theatres,  they  are 
much  annoyed  by  the  frequent  irregularities 
in  the  attendance  of  the  surgeons.  The  pu- 
pils "  dross"  the  patients  in  rotation,  and 
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the  houso  surgeons  ond  clinical  clerks  aro 
Belected  from  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
pupils.  Mr.  Brodie,  one  of  the  surgeons, 
delivers  lectures  on  surgery  in  Great  \\ rind« 
mill  Street,  about  a  mile  distent. 

Tin   .Mi  pi)  1.1  Bi  \  I  losi  n  a  i.  contains  about 
180  beds,  but  wc  look  upon   the  practice  of 
this  institution  as  entirely  worthless,  "  the 
established  laws  of  the  institution  directing: 
that  no  pupil  be    admitted  into  the  wards 
but  at   the  stated  hours  of  visiting  by  the 
officers,    that   no    pupil    or    officer   be    al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the   hospital  after  the 
usual  business  of  the  day  is  finished,"  and 
the  time  allowed  for  the  M  usual  business" 
is  from  twelve    to  half  past  one.     A  cone 
spondent    states,    "    that     the  information 
we   have  received  respecting   the  hours  of 
attendance  is  erroneous,"  but  we  can  assure 
him  that  it    has  been  obtained  from   Mr. 
Shedden,  the  secretary.    The  only  lectures 
delivered    here    are    some    on    midwifery, 
(which  we  believe  to  be  valuable,)  by  Dr. 
Ley.     The  clinical  lectures  are  delivered  at 
the  University  by  Mr.  Bell,  but  the  pupil  is 
not  permitted  to   attend  them  without  an 
additional    fee    of    three    or    five    pounds. 
Again,  the  charge  for  attendance  on  the  me- 
dical practice  during  the  academical  session 
of  nine  months,   is  twelve  pounds,  but  the 
prospectus  modestly  states  that  no  certifi- 
cate is  granted  without  completing  the  at- 
tendance for  the  year,  and  paying  up  the  fee 
of  twenty-one  pounds!     Surely  the  Univer- 
sity students  can  have  no  desire  to  attend 
such    a    hospital    as   this.     Bartholomew's 
(even  were  it  ten  miles  distant)  would  be 
preferable. 

There  being,  in  fact,  no  schools  attached 
either  to  the  Middlesex,  St.  George's,  or 
the  Westminster  Hospital,  we  cannot  think 
that  any  student  would  enter  to  either  o; 
them,  unless  influenced  by  private  con- 
siderations. In  which  cas?  our  advice  car 
have  no  weight  with  him,  neither  should  we 
wish  it  to  have  any. 
London  Fbveb  Hospital. — This  insti- 


tution stands  in  a  little  lawn  or  park, 
Poncras  Hoad,  Battle  Bridge,  and  is  about 
.  igh!  minutes'  walk  from  the   University. 

It  COntsini  .sixty  beds,  has  two  attend- 
ing physicians,  s  resident  medical  officer, 

an  id,  taken  altogether,  is  one  of  the  I- 
COnducted  hospitals  in  London.  The  vi.--.it- 
ing  physicians  are  Dr.  Tweedie,  and  Dr. 
South  wood  Smith,  who  attend  daily,  and 
will  deliver  clinical  lectures,  if  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  pupils  enter.  Fever,  in 
all  its  protean  forms,  is  constantly  present 
in  the  wards  of  this  establishment,  and 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  treat  fever 
scientifically,  is  master  of  his  profession. 
What  is  fever?  Let  the  pupil  attend  here  and 
learn.  A  better  opportunity  cannot  present 
itself.  The  cases  are  regularly  taken,  daily 
reports  are  made,  and  the  books  are  left  in 
the  wards  for  inspection.  The  entry  to 
perpetual  attendance  is  only  ten  pounds  ten 
shillings.  With  all  the  advantages  this  hos- 
pital presents,  will  it  be  credited,  that  its 
practice  is  not  considered  by  the  Rhubarb 
Hall  Company,  as  equivalent  to  that  of  any 
dispensary,  however  paltry  1 

Royal  Western  IIosriT.*L,  Bryan- 
stone  Square.  —  This  institution  contains 
about  100  beds.  The  pupils  who  enter  to 
the  lectures  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  this 
hospital,  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  medical  and  surgical  practice  gratuitous- 
ly. The  certificates  are  not  received  by 
the  College  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This 
hospital  has,  however,  been  formerly  re- 
cognised by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh.  But  its  "  regulations"  render 
the  recognition  worthless. 

Fcr  the  entrance  fees  to  the  different  hos- 
pitals, we  must  refer  to  the  lists  in  o, 
Number.    There  are  many  schools  that  we 
have  not  noticed,  which  may  possess 
advantages.    We  have  had  to  perform  i 

-de,  painful,  and  invidious  task,  but 
console  ourselves  under  the  conviction, 
that  we  have  discharged  cur  duty  faithfully 
and  conscientiously. 


i   nil.  is.u  <  1. 1  b 


bat    club; 

OB,     mi. 

I  i  \  . 

\  f  the   meml  era 

of  '  i  v  ^  as  I"  lil  in  ih'  i  voom 

Row,  on  1 1..  ptember  the  Btfa 

■  ■lit,    Sir    Astlei     Cooper,    1 
Abernethy,    (Jreeii,     Brodie,    Heading 
Keate,    Howship,    Stanley,    Mayo,    Lynn, 
\  ineenl .  .   White, 

I'..  Cooper,  Key,  Tyrrell,  Hawkins,   N 
Pettigrew,  Luke,  Sir  William  Bliaard,  Sir 
v.   I  arlisle,    Dra.    Saint  George  Hewett, 
( '.    C  ark,     James    Join  Roderick 

on,  Williams, 
Loeock,  and  Messrs.  Longman  and  Orme. 

1  he  treasurer  and  st  ere  tut  v,  Mr  Oime, 
having  taken  his  seat  at  the  table, 

Sir  William  I'm/akd  rose:  '*  Gentle- 
men," said  Sir  William,  "1  have  to  request 
that  you  will  take  off  your  hats.  (Loud 
laughter.)  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  this  levity 
at  a  moment  when  wa  are  about  io  enter 

upon  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  that  upon  which  we  are 
met  to  capitulate.  (Renewed  laughter  from 
all  except  Drs.  J.  Johnstone  and  Roderick 
Macleod.)  Booh,  booh.  You  know  very  well 
that  I  meant  deliberate,  for  which  duty,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  are  not  at  all  fitted.  You 
seem  inclined  to  turn  death  itself  into  ridi- 
cule, and  as  you  are  in  this  stiange  mood,  1 
shall  do  no  more  than  propose,  that  John 
Abernethy,  Esq.,  do  take  the  chair,  (loud 
applause,)  and,  by  his  commanding  talents, 
1  hope  he  will  rivet  your  attention  to  the 
su/ijtct  you  are  called  upon  to  discuss. 
(Applause.) 

Sir  William  having  resumed  bis  seat,  in 
a  moment  after  he  started  up,  and  thrusting 
his  clenched  fist  in  a  minacious  maimer  to- 
wards the  lower  end  of  the  room,  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Sir,  1  desire  that 
you  will  take  off  your  hat."  (Loud  laugh* 
ter.) 

Upon  the  gentleman  still  continuing  co- 
vered, the  worthy  knight's  fury  increased ; 
"  Belfour,  Stone,  Beadle,  knock  off  that 
member's  hat."  Several  of  the  companv 
now  collected  around  him,  and  Mr.  Joberns 
drily  observed,  "  Why  it's  a  quaker,  Sir 
William."  (Boors  of  laughter.) 

Sir  William.  Boob,  Quaker,  indeed;  I 
wonder  why  Quakers  shouldn't  place  their 
bats  where  other  people  do. 

Mr.  Jobbrns.  ( In  an  under  tone.)  Don't 
be  offended,  Sir  YVilliam,  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  mistake  ;  he  is  using  a  block  instead 
of  a  p 

This  joke,  bad  as  it  was,  had  the  benign 
effect  of  restoring   Sir  W  illiam  to  gcod  hu- 


mour, and  be  resumed  his  seat  amidst  laugh- 
ter and  applet! 

.  >n,  that  Mr.  Abernethy  do  take 
the  ehsir,  bavins  fa  nded  by   Mr. 

Luke,   it  was  earned  unai  i  i 

l !  ••  <  ii  \  1 1  m.a  \.    Hang   it,  I  don't  thank 
you   foi    ibia  distil  ^  on 

intended  it  as  an  h  sour,  may  be,  and  tor 

Unit  I  am  grateful  ;  but  you  will  See,  by  and 
hy,  1  lear,  that  you  hue  placed  my  humble 
faculties  in  a  rery  difficult  office.  II  -never, 
it  has  been  a  rule  with  me,  all  my  life,  to  act 
in  an  open    B1  d  candid  manner,   let  DM  have 

been  placed  in  whatever  situation  1  n 

1  hat  's  the  plan  to  pursue  to  f  Bl  con- 

i\o    shuffling — t:o    in< 

violence  touaids  those  who   maintain  op|  0- 

iniona — no  clap- traps — no  appei 
the  prejudices  and  passions,  from  John  Aber- 
nethy.   There,  that 'a  the  way  1  ooj 

that  's  the  nmrse  to  pursue.  It  has  obtained 
for  me,  I  believe  1  may  truly  say,  the  respect 
of  the  public,  the  esteem  of  the  profession, 
and  the  affection  of  my  pupils.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) Egad,  then,  1  sdall  go  on  in  the 
same  track  to  night,  and  if  you  should  not 
be  aatiafied  with  my  exertions,  1  know  •. 
will  give  me  credit  for  good  intentions,  and 
with  that  1  shall  he  content.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty,  1  shall  endeavour, 
first,  to  preserve  silence  ;  secondly,  1  wish 
every  gentleman  who  keeps  to  the  sub- 
ject may  have  a  fair  bearing;  this  is  but 
just  ;  and,  thirdly,  1  shall  put  every  propo- 
sition that  may  be  regularly  moved  and  se- 
conded, with  such  remarks  as  I  think  it  de- 
mands from  the  chairman.  From  what  I  can 
collect,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  us,  but  we  needn't  be 
ill-tempered  with  one  another  on  account  of 
that,  because  it 's  a  thing  we  can't  avoid.  I 
have  no  more  right  to  be  offended  with  a 
man  because  bis  opinion  is  not  like  mine 
upon    any   subject,   than   because  his  nose, 

his  face,  or,  egad,  bis is  not  like  mine. 

(Hoars  of  laughter.)  It  isn't  always  con- 
venient to  confess  this,  especially  in  matters 
of  religion.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  sort  of 
thcologico-physiological  discussion,  I  was 
obliged  to  treat  the  holding  of  particular 
opinions  as  a  very  great  crime,  by  which 
means  1  raised  such  a  prejudice  against  my 
opponent,  that,  egad,  the  public  wouldn't 
listen  to  him.  Hang  it,  1  believe  the  fel- 
low had  the  best  ot  the  argument  too.  (A 
laugh.)  'Well,  I  thought  the  plan  I  pursued 
was  the  right  one  ;  'twas  in  support  of  our 
religion,  and  a  little  moral  deception,  you 
know,  in  such  a  cause,  is  at  all  times  per- 
fectly justifiable.  My  own  conscience  tells 
me  that  I  was  right,  and  that 's  enough  for 
me.  My  motives  have  always  been  good, 
although  my  actions,  to  evil-minded  persons, 
may  on  some  occasions,  have  appeared  ques- 
tionable.    But  in   this   society,  we  are   so 
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bent  on  lb 6  same  object,   ntul  so  excluded 
from    llie    e\e    of   tin-    world,  that  it  ID8V  be 

compared  t<>  ere  great  boson,  in  which  all 
suits  of  opinions  and  feelings  can   be  as 


"  Society'! Room,  Paternoster 
How,  Sept.  5th. 
Sir, — You  are  particularly  requeated  to 
attend  an  aggregate  meeting  of  this  Society, 


ohanged  and  interchanged,  Free  from  mortal  which   will  be  held  at  this  place  on  I  burs- 

ear  and  mortal  ken.    But  I  do  not  know  that  day  next,  the  I  tftb  day  of  September,  to  take 

we  ahould  Teat  satisfied  with  security  against  into  consideration  the  measures   net  • 

mortals,  fori  eery  muob  suspect  that  our  to  be  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly 

opponent  Sa  pretty  intimate  with  old  Nick  declining  sole  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  and 

himself.     I  am  not  superstitious,  nor  easily  to  determine  whether  that  publication  shall 

led  away  from  man's  ordinary  mode  of  think-  be  discontinui  «1  after  the  pr<  sent  month,  or 

fog;  but  will  any  body  tell  me  that  my  lee-  whether  another  subscription  shall  be  en* 

ture  a  could  have  been  taken  verbdtitn  when  tend  into  for  its  Further  support;  also  to 

indies  were  extinguished,  and  when  I  provide  funds  for  defraying  the  expanses  of 

apoke  as  in  a  dungeon,  unless  they  were  taken  paper  and  piloting,  for  which  the  treasurer 

by  the  devil  or  by  some  of  Ins  imps?     Aye,  now  stands  responsible,  as  the  sum  srising 

taken  SO  accurately,  that  I  was  enabled  to  .  frcm  the  sale  for  some  time  past,  lias  not 
go  befoie  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  swear,  been  more  than  equivalent  to  meet  a  moiety 
that  they  were  reported  in  that  scandalous  of  those  charges. 

publication,  Tin-  Lak<  it,  sentence  for  sen-  j     "  As  the  concern  appears  to  be  drawing  to 
.  word  for  word,  and  syllable  for  aylla*    a  crisis,  it  is  hoped  that,  you  will   not  rail  to 
ble,  as   they  proceeded  from  my  lips  !     O,  bonoui  the  meeting  with  your  presence. 

Hear,    I'm    going  very  far  astray.      1'iav    ex-  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

cw>t'  it,  for  the  subject  is  always  uppermost  I  "  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

in  my  mind.   1  should  not,  however,  have  in-  "  R.  M.  0«ME." 

troduced  it  on  this  occasion,  had  it  not  been  '  Iq  on  the  subjects  mentioned  in  this 
with  a  view  to  hint  to  the  company,  that  I<  tter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  bear  whatever 
we  are  not  sometimes  secure  from  the  ob- j  observations  any  gentleman  may  have  to 
Bervstion  of  those  children  of  hell,  short-  I  offer  ;  it  will  be  more  in  unison  with  the 
hand  reporters,  even  if  sitting  in  Egyptian  !  impartial  discbarge  of  my  duty  as  chairman, 
darkness,  surrounded  by  walls  of  adamant,    if  1  hear  the  opinions  of  others,  befoie  I  ex 


and  under  the  guard  of  locks,  bolts,  and 
sentinels.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  was  my  object  to  ask,  and,  in 
fact,  I  do  ask,  Mr.  Longman,  if  he  thinks  we 
are  quite  secure  now. 

Mr.  Longman.  Perfectly  secure,  Mr. 
Abeinethy;  perfectly  secure,  gentlemen. 
(Loud  applause.) 

The  Chairman.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear 


press  my  own.  This  being  a  meeting  held 
out  of  the  usual  course,  probably  the  mem- 
bers will  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
minutes.  It  would  occupy  much  time,  and 
they  do  not  bear  upon  the  questions  to  be 
discussed.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Guthrie.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  wish  to 
know  from  tbe  secretary,  at  whose  request 
he  convened  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Oiime.    At  the  request,   Sir,  of  Mr. 


this  from  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Longman's  Stanley,  Mr.  Ilowship,  Mr.  Key,  Dr.  Lo- 
experience  and  caution;  but,  egad,  1  have  cock,  Dr.  Macleod  tbe  editor,  and,  Sir, 
my  suspicions  even  now.  There's  no  place  j  from  tne  empty  state  of  the  Society 's  purse, 
secure  against  those  rascally  reporters;  noh  was  particularly  anxious  myselt  that  the 
theatre,  no  house,  no  closet,  no  chest,  no,  ]  meeting  should  take  place, 
d it,  not  even  your  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. (Uproarious  laughter.)  As  to  myself, 
they  have  plucked  out  my  very  brains,  piece 
after  piece,  bit  after  bit,  did  they  steal, 
till  I  had  not  a  fragment  of  thinking  material 
left  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  they  positively 
took  a  copy  of  a  document, — 

Mr.  Si  am  i  v.  The  bond. 

Mr.  Abernethv.  Lh? — which  my  fore- 
sight and  parental  affection  had  engraven 
upon  my  heart.  Hang  ir,  von  will  call  me 
a  garrulous,  twaddling  old  fool,  for  goingon 
iu  this  way,  but,  every  matter  1  have  touched 
upon  has  been  of  deep  concern  to  no,  and 
given  me  much  of  either  pleasure  or  pain. 
Mow,  then,  let  us  come  at  once  to  tbe  object 
for  which  we  have  met  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  1  can  explain  this  better,  than  by  read- 
ing the  circular  which  called  us  together  : — 


Mr.  Guthrie.  Your  reply,  Sir,  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Sir  Asili  y  Coopfr.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  seem  to  have  got  into  a  nice  mess 
of  it.  (Laughter.)  I  wish  you'd  propose 
something.  For  my  part  I'm  quite  at  a  loss 
to  know  whatshould  be  done.  As  to  giving 
up  the  thing,  we  certainly  won't  do  that. 

Mr.  Joberns.  But  it  is  giving  up  us, 
Sir  Astley.     (Laughter.) 

Sir  Asti.f.y  Coorf.r.  Ah!  ah!  very  well, 
Mr.  Joberns,  ibat'sgood;  1  like  that ,  but 
it 's  no  laughing  matter.  I'll  tell  you  what, 
I  wish  I'd  never  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  it, 
and  I  think  it  had  been  better  ft  r  us  all  if 
tbe  thing  had  never  come  out  ;  but  we  can't 
give  it  up  now,  that 's  certain  ;  for  should 
we,  Ths  Laxit  vtillbe  more  impudent  and 
oppressive  than  ever,  and   then  what  will 
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!  (  that 

i  0  thre e  oi  then  lurgeona  to  lb 

id     anotli    i  '  -r    at 

.  i ,  aaas'nt  lei  tin  -i-  \  iung  men  '<• 
up  just  as  their  t  ln-i!  !••->  like.     We   must 
not   let  it  drop,   therefore,  but  let   us  come 

..:>[    liberally,    ami  here    arc   my    two 

pounds.      1  he   bjok     may,   and    1     has.-    ho 

doubt  will,  lerte  us  in  Loudon, bat]  . 

our  hopeltM    in   tin-  country.     Mr. 

i),  1   wish   to  ask  the  secretary  how 
man)  in  e  lent  into  the  country. 

■AN.  Mr.  (June,  will  you  be 
so  obliging  us  to  give  Sir  Aatle?  the  infor- 
mttion  be  requires. 

,!.  Certainly ,  Sir ;  but  you  must 
permit  me,  first  of  ail,  to  refer  to  the  ac- 
:it.  (Turning  over  the  pages  of  a  thirty- 
(juire  folio.)  Bite  to  Manchester,  nine  to 
Liverpool,  six  to  Birmingham,  four  to 
Leeds,  one  to  York,  eleven  to  Uristol,  one 
to  Taunton,  live  to  Bath,  one  to  Beaminster, 
three  to  Winchester,  and,  probably,  twenty 
more  to  different  places,  sent  by  other 
houses,  making  a  total  of  about  sixty-six 
for  our  country  circulation.  Jiut  we  have 
distributed  a  vast  number,  gratuitously,  in 
many  of  the  country  towns  ;  and  of  one  of 
tin'  "  specimen  numbers,"  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  three  thousand  copies  were  given 
away. 

Sir  Asti  1 1  Cooper,  How  many  "  Lan- 
(lis"  are  sold  iu  the  country,  do  you  thiuk, 
Mr.  Otme? 

Mr.  Onue  shook  his  head. 

Sir  Asti.ky  Coopeb.  Well,  this  is  a 
gloomy  account.  15ut  no  matter.  We  long 
a^o  lost  our  reputation  with  the  countr) 
surgeons.  I  don't  mean  lost  our  reputation, 
exactly;  but  the  country  surgeons,  from  the 
publication  of  the  "  lectures  and  hospital 
reports,"  soon  discovered  that  they  could 
treat  diseases  just  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
tluit  they  need  not  stud  up  patients  with 
pockets  full  of  fees  to  London.  Why,  at 
one  time,  1  had  three  rooms  full  of  patients, 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  me  every  morning  ; 
s.nd  sometimes,  at  one  o'clock,  1  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  lor  consultations,  when  there 
were,  probably,  twenty  or  thirty  still  wait- 
ing. \\  by  the  thing  is  entirely  changed  ; 
not  only  with  myself,  but  with  every  con- 
sulting Burgeon  who  was  in  extensive  prac- 
tice tui  wars  ago.  If  }'ou  see  a  country 
practitioner  now,  tie  has  come  up  for  his  plea- 
sure—  come  up  to  enjoy  himself  at  the  open 
and  theatres  (laughter)  ;  and  if  you  enter 
into  conversation  with  him,  you  soon  gel 
some  such  remark  as  this: — "  Why,  that 
was  a  pretty  operation  in  the  Borough ^ 
last  week.  Say  v.  hat  you  like,  hut  the  mai 
was  killed,  by  C  —  d/'— "  Oh!"  1  reply  to 
him,  "  my  good  fellow,  poh,  poh, poh;  lhat'i 
all  nonsense.  You  saw  the  account  in  'I'm 
Lancet.     You  don't  believe  that  work,  do 


you  V-  "  \\  by  1  do,  %'a  AsiKv,  to  till  you 
the  truth,  I  try  word  1   read  in  it, 

and   for   thil   reason  :    it  liai  oever  i 

me  upon  an  important  point  vet.    Itisyow 

interest,  Bif  Aatley,  to  decry  I Ut  Law  i 
sad  it 'amine  to  praise  it.     There  we  split. 

lla,  ha,  ha.  Don't  VOU  think  we  have  wit 
enoogh  hi  the  country,  to  see  that  the  repu- 
tation and   sale   of  the  woik  depend  upon  its 

invariable  adherence  to  the  truth!    i.. 

supposing  the  Editor  to  be  desirous  of  in- 
juring you,  which  1  don't  lor  a  moment 
believe,  do  you  think  he  would  place  his 
own  income  in  jeopardy,  by  publishing  false 
mentS  and  false  reports  1  We  are  not 
mi  I  liml.  No,  no,  it  won't  do  ;  ha,  ha." — 
This  is  the  way  they  talk ;  and  what  is 
worse,    the    country    .-  occasionally 

show  the  reports  in  The  Lancei  to  their 
patients,  and  our  failure  is  an  apology  for 
their  failure,  and  the  patients  think  it  I 
to  remain  in  the  country,  seeing  there  is  no 
great  chance  of  their  obtaining  relief  from 
the  hospital  surgeons  in  London. — That 
word  hospital  also  brings  to  mind  what  the 
country  surgeons  have  said  to  me  about  our 
College  Regulations  lor  students,  and  1 
speak  the  truth  when  1  say,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  conduct  has  been  repro- 
bated in  The  Lancet,  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  look  a  country  surgeon  in  the 
face.  If  1  reply  to  their  taunts  by  saying, 
The  Lancet  is  an  infamous  publication  ; 
they  rejoin,  "Then  it  is  not  true  that  you 
balance  a  four  years,  attendance  upon  a 
country  hospital,  against  a  sir  months  at- 
tendance upon  a  London  hospital  ?  Then 
London  is  not  the  only  school  of  anatomy 
you  recognise  i:i  England?"  Here,  you  see, 
L  have  no  answer ;  consultation  presses ; 
shake  hands,  and  bolt.  (Loud  laughter.) 
In  my  lectures,  1  used  to  say,  when  speak- 
ing of  an  operation,  or  general  treatment, — 
«  very  well  indeed,  for  a  country  surgeon; 
very  well,  for  a  gentleman  who  has  been  so 
long  from  London  ;  very  well,  for  a  gentle- 
man whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  has  be- 
come rusty."  I  believe  1  used  to  make  use 
of  that  word — but  now  I'm  really  afraid  to 
speak  to  one  of  them  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person.  Every  discoveiy  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  is  known  all  over  England, 
And  even  in  the  colonies,  as  quickly  as  ma- 
chines can  travel  by  horse3  or  steam,  and 
the  enrs'd  French  names,  which  are  almost 
weekly  imported,  of  newly-discovered  medi- 
cines,  bother  me  out  of  my  lite.  Chlorurets, 
cvanurets  and  pan  ore  ts,  iodine,  veratrine, 
•*[;  vchnine,  cynconine  !  The  devil 's  in  them 
ill.  (Hoars  of  laughter.)  Well,  gentle- 
man, as  1  said  before,  let  us  come  forward 
handsomely,  and  support  the  thing,  if  it  be 
only  to  see  our  names  in  print  in  connexion 
with  a  little  praise.  I'm  sure  the  doctors 
will  come  forward ;  at  least,  those  of  thero 
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that  cnn,  f.»r  dry  have  been  left  of  late 
moat  wofully  in  lite  lurch,  end,  1  believe, 
many  of  them  suffer  daily  from  the  gnawings 
of  hungp  :.  I  oan  tell  tin  m  i his,  ihnl  if  the 
old  \\  utem  be  doi  upheld,  there  will  not  be 
i  n  phyi  !•  iaos    in    I  iondon   ten 

henoe,  who  will  be  making  five  hundred 
pounda  o  yeai  each.  Such  will  be  the  alate 
of  physicians.  And  pure  surgeons,  too,  if 
they  do  not  look  sharp,  will  nol  be  much 
i  ffj  for  the  gem  ral  practitioner  is 
\  treading  upon  liis  heels  so  rapidly, 
that  he  finds  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
his  position.  Air.  Chairman,  1  conclude  by 
proposing  that  we  enter  into  a  subscription 
of  two  pounds  each,  towards  carrying  on  the 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Key  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ohms.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  beg  pardon, 
hut  it  will  probably  be  the  hetter  plan  to 
enter  into  a  subscription  first,  to  pay  the 
■mount  already  due  for  paper  and  printing. 

Sir  Am  i.i  v  Cooper.  Why,  aye,  aye, 
well,  well,  yes. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  address  you 
on  this  occasion,  because  the  Bubject  is  one, 
not  only  of  a  disagreeable  and  painful  na- 
ture, considered  abstractedly,  but  it  is  ren- 
dered most  particularly  so,  from  a  multitude 
of  circumstances  by  which  it  is  embraced. 
Additionally  disagreeable,  too,  is  the  task 
imposed  upon  me,  because  1  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  dissent,  toto  calo,  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  honourable  friend  who  has 
just  preceded  me.  I  confess  that  I  was 
anxious  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ga- 
zette, because  I  thought  I  saw  in  its  success, 
an  antidote  to  the  baneful  poison  which,  at 
that  period,  pervaded  the  professional  at- 
mosphere. I  hoped,  and  I  am  free  to  ac- 
knowledge I  was  weak  enough  to  expect, 
that  it  would  have  retarded  the  success,  if 
it  did  not  materially  decrease  the  circulation, 
and  consequently  lessen  the  influence,  of 
The  Lancet.  Jn  all,  however,  I  have  been 
disappointed.  Not  so  much,  I  believe, 
from  any  imperfection  in  our  scheme,  as 
from  the  errors  and  defects  in  its  execution. 
I  say  it,  but,  of  course,  with  every  degree  of 
diffidence,  that  the  Medical  Gazette  has  not 
been  conducted  in  a  way  to  claim  the  re- 
spect, or  to  command  the  confidence,  of  the 
profession.  If  I  viewed  The  Lancet  as  an 
instrument  of  mischief,  the  cause  of  pro- 
fessional strife,  and  occasional  animosity,  and 
was  hence  d(  sirous  of  seeing  its  pernicious 
effects  counteracted,  what  must  not  have 
been  my  mortification  and  reyret,  when  I 
beheld  the  conversion  of  the  supposed  anti- 
dote into  a  poison,  far  more  deadly  than  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  neutralise  1  Fori 
obvious  reasons,  (easting  aside  look  towards 
Dr,  Sfacleodf)  1  have  no  wish  to  dilate  upon  j 
this  subject  j  but  while  1  consider  the  work 


as  only  calculated  loii  II  which 

it  \.  :.  d   to  r<  move,  I  cannot  any 

I,, i  ■  i  The  prim  ip!<  s, 

Mr.  ( Chairman,  which  Tub  Lancei 
trei    ously  odi   i  nted  are  now  loo  strongly 
iitij  r.  Bsed  U]  on  the  n;iuds  of  the  •  rof  sai'n, 
to  be  easily  <  radi<  ated.     A  i  i  bl<  tion 

can  only  assume  the  app<  •  n  foil  to 

that  work,  and,  by  contrast,  increaae  its 
apparent  value,  it;-  <  irculation,  and  its  infli  - 
ei  ce.  Itmui  t.  be  acknowledj  ed  that  our  pub- 
lication bus  proved  a  total. failure  ;  after  ro 
much  money  has  been  sn»k  in  the  under- 
taking, it  would  be  unpardonable  folly  to 
take  another  Btep  towards  procuring  it  u 
niche  in  the  temple,  of  Fame,  which  it  i.i 
but  too  obvious  it  can  never  reach.  From 
what  1  have  myself  witnessed  of  hospital 
practice,  1  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  The 
Lancet  has  not  been  so  unjust  in  its  reports 
and  criticisms  as  I,  at  one  time,  thought. 
1  could  name  some  facts  that  it  has  not  re- 
ported, which,  if  known,  would  tarnish  any 
reputation,  however  brilliant.  The  general 
accuracy  of  the  work  is  unquestionable  ;  its 
ubiquity  and  influence,  notorious;  and  I 
shall  not  court  its  hostility  by  supporting  an 
opposition,  which  can  only  render  its  suc- 
cess more  certain  and  triumphant.  1  there- 
fore conclude  by  expressing  my  hope  that  the 
Medical  Gazette  will  be  at  once  given  op. 
(Loud  applause,  intermingled  with  two  or 
three  hisses.) 

Sir  Astlky  Cooper.  Give  it  up?  Give 
it  up,  gentlemen  1  "  J  say,  'give  it  time, 
give  it  time.  Do  not  crush  it  in  the  outset 
of  its  career.'     (Loud  laughter.) 

Mr.  Broom.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  saw  how 
this  affair  would  terminate,  the  moment 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
fruit  of  my  first  subscription.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  result  would  be.  a  total  and  dis- 
graceful failure.  If  you  recollect,  at  the 
trial  of  Cooper  versus  Wakley,  I  distinctly 
swore  that  1  had  known  nothing  of  the  work 
since  the  first  few  numbers.  It  is  my  opi- 
nion that  we  should  at  once  pay  what  is  due 
to  the  printer  and  stationer,  and  back  out  of 
the  concern  as  well  as  we  can.  The  sub- 
ordinate members  of  the  profession  have  a 
taste  for  materials  of  a  more  racy  flavour 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the. 
Gazette.  It  has  been  a  foolish  business  al- 
together, and  1  hope  this  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  meet  upon  the  subject. 

.Several  members  now  rose  to  address  the 
chair,  amongst  them,  Dr.  Macleod ;  and  as 
there  appeared  to  be  a  wish  to  hear  him,  the 
others  resumed  their  seats. 

Dr.  Macliod.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  attacks  upon  the  work 
which  1  have  heard  this  evening  have  been 
inr.de  in  that  "  spirit  of  good  feeling  which 
sfa  old  characterise  the  members  of  a  liberal 
profession.''      But  .1   forbear  to  reproach. 
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Hi.-  woik  ii  belt 

ivl  to  make  it  an  in 

•ted  by  tin:  gratuitous 

.Uibtitloli  ■ 

bdent  of  suui  >!.     In  « <■• . er,  J 

,-J.         I  he    d<  Cliniug     htilr    Ot     the 

v\ori.  it  to  me  inexplicable.  1  have  no  key 
to  the  mystery,  unless  it  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  pa pe is  published  in  my  journal 
ba?e  lit  ii  tuo  tearm  d  for  the  narrow  miuds 
of  the  gnat  muss  of  general  praciitton 
'J  hey  have  not  suffii  i<  ni  i"  ni  trati  in  to  ap- 
preciate talent,  and  are  led  any  when 
the  bubble  "  reputation."  Names  are  ever} 
thing  with  them,  and  i n  truth,  their  stu- 
pid ery  it  still  for  Lawbence,  W  irdrop, 
ii,  and  In k  Lam  et.  1  have  a 
proposal  to  submit  to  you,  which  should 
it  i  j  our  approval,   will  yet  bui 

i,  at  leaati  tiie  appearance  ot'  i  total 
defeat,  and  14  the  lame  time  may  enable  us 
to  turn  the  infatuation  of  these  ignorant  mi  n 
to  account.  My  plan  is  this  :  to  conclude 
the  present  volume  ol  the  Gssette  OU  Satur- 
day, September  26th.  Itwill  be  only  half  a 
volume  ;  hut  1  can  easily  frame  an  excuse, 
which  the  inexperienced  and  ignorant  pu- 
pils, who  ma)  soon  arrive  from  the  country, 
will  readily  swallow.  These  poor  fellows 
believe  any  thing  they  si  e  in  print ;  to  them 
the  actual  breaking  down  ol'  the  volume,  1 
may,  b\  a  little  manoeuvring, make  to  appear 

i  new  strike  of  success.  That  is  one  part 
of  my  plan  ;  the  most  important  is  to  follow, 
in;    1.VM  i  i,  to  my  surprise  and  horror,  has 

advertised  Mr.  Lawrence's  Burgical  lectures 
for  publication,  with  that  gentleman's  imp- 

press  io/i>tht,ui  its  volumes  for  the  ensuing 
m  ar,  and  I  beg  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
asking  that  gentleman's  permission  to  allow 
US  to  publish  them  in  the  Gazette  ;  the  in- 
ttoductorii  lecture  to  be  published  in  the 
Jiist  number  of  a  new  volume,  at  two  o'clock 
on  Frului/,  October  the  stcond. 

At  this  proposition,  upstarted,  as  if  by 
magic,  nearly  the  whole  ot  the  members. 

Si] -Asitio.w  C.wiiisi.i.  What!  (Jo  to 
the  "  child  and  champion  of  the  surgical  de- 
magogues"  for  support!  Never. 

Mr.  JoBERNS.      IVrish  the  thought. 

Mr.  Kiv.  Apply  to  Lawrence  for  /us 
sid  !  One  of  the  individuals  whose  reputa- 
tion this  very  journal  was  set  up  to  destroy  ■ 
Monstrous  !  I'll  never  consent  to  it.  And 
as  to  lectures,  they  can  be  ot  no  use  ;  for 
my  clinicul  lectures  have  been  published  in 
it,  during  the  past  summer.  And  what  do 
we  see  ? 

Mr.  Jobbbks.  A  key  to  cur  failure. 
(Loud  laughter,) 

Mr.  Guthrie.  I  would  rather  have  my 
right  arm  shot  off,  than  that  such  an  appli- 
cation should   be  made   by    any  society  of 


which  I    am  i.t  of  any 

k  with  w  Apply 

■  \\  ould  i' 

i liut   the  i 
llOBj  ital    p! 

D    a   bin^le 

tixpeni  r\  Go  with  b< 

Lin  lem  r,  \s  bom  we  Uai 
often  abused  for  supporting  The  Lai 
No.     It  shall  i.  er  the 

Gazetti  •  this  hour.     1  mi, 

ihat  1  think  the  work  has  not  i  lucted 

in  B  vvay  that  we  I  .  t. 

Mi.  ilnu  -in;  rnun,  I  wish  to 

. 
would  grant   the  requin  'If 

he  would,  1  foi  '  ne  should  vote  for  the  ap- 
plication ;  as  1  i 

upport  from  our  opponents,  if  n 
siippoi  t  ourseh  i  b  b)  doing  it. 

Dr.  Mn  i  i  mi.  That  is  a  point  U]ion  which 
I  was  about  to  speak,  at  the  monn  nt  that  1 
■  suddenly  interrupted.  After  pub- 
lishing the  **  History  of  St.  Lawrence,"  and 
after  my  repeated  insinuations  directed 
BgaillSt  Mi.  Laurence's  honour,  forsupport- 

j  ing  a  work  which  had  so  bitterly  and  un- 
justly attacked  his  colli  1  cannot  ex< 

j  peel  that  he  will  give  me  actual  permis- 
sion tO  publish  his  lectures,  liut  fiom  his 
known  liberality,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  established  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  injunction  in  the  Chancery  suit,  insti- 
tuted by  our  honourable  Chairman  against 
lii  u  L\m  ii,  he  cannot,  of  course  he  will 
not,  refuse,  because  he  knows  that  he  can- 
not prevent.  lie  will,  therefore,  most 
likely,  reply  by  saying,  as  he  did  to  an  ap- 
plication for  leave  to  publish  his  hospital 
cases,  when  1  was  editor  of  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  that  he  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  if 
I  published  them,  it  must  be  upon  my  own 
responsibility.  This  1  may  fairly  announce 
as  a  permission,  because  he  does  not  refuse. 
It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine  what 
course  shall  he  purau<  d.  1  place  myself  with 
confidence  in  your  bauds. 

Mr.  JoBEKNS. — Our  learned  Editor  says, 
that  he  will  publish  Mr.  Lawrence's  Intro- 
ductory Lecture  at  Tuo  o'clock  on  Friday , 
October  the  Second.  Put  a  little  bit  of 
salt  UpOna  hint's  tail  and  you  know  what; — 
and  the  amiable  and  motherly  Mrs.  (J lass, 
with  parental  foresight,  duvets  us  to  cutck 
the  hare  before  we  proceed  to  cook  it. 
Now,  suppose  the  Doctor's  reporters  should 
break  down,  and  alter  all  the  advertisements 
and  placards  announcing  the  lecture,  no 
lecture  were  to  appear  at  "Two  o'clock  on 
Friday,  October  the  Second  ;"  why,  this 
would  he  a  mote  disgraceful  fiilute  than 
ever  ;  1  have  no  faith  in  our  tactics.  And 
lii i.  Lancet,  I  believe,  is  more  than  a 
match  for  us  in  reporting,  as  it  is  in  every 
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tiling  else.  Should  the  accident,  which  1 
hire  juit  hinted  at,  n  ally  happen,  then  we 
•houla  only  be  enabled  to  publish  thil 
*' permission  lecture,"  by  itealing  il  from 
Mr.  Lawrence's  old  introductory ,  deliver*  d 
in  February  last,  and  published  in  Ni 
of  'I'n i  Lancet.  This  would  give  the 
:  ucli  to  the  picture  of  our  ex|  o« 
inre,  degradation,  and  lolly.   (Murmi 

Ih,  Chairman,    t  wi  one  word 

u;>on  what  fell  from  Dr.  Macleod,  res]  i 
(he  ignorance  of  pupils.   "  The  poor  fellows 
who  believe  any   thing  they  sec  in  print," 
said  the  doctor,     li'  the  of  tlie  doo- 

tor's  scheme  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  that 
assumption,  I  can  (ell  him,  without  more 
ado,  that  it  will  fail.  "  ignorance  of  the 
pupils  when  they  fust  come  to  town?" 
young  (haps  Know  more  before 
they  get  into  town  now,  thau  they  knew 
formerly  aftei  thi  v  had  passed  two  seasons 
amongst  U8.  ^  hy  they  are  all  radicals  ; 
young  rebels.  NN  ho  has  forgotten  the  man? 
]]•  r  in  which  they  called  us,  like  culprits, 
into  the  theatre,  about  the  appointment  oi 
demonstrators  in  1836?  1  can  assure 'e,  J 
lad  to  get  well  out  of  it,  and  alter  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  they  displayed  on  that 
Occasion,  let  no  man  talk,  of  their  being 
poor  ignorant  fellows  who  will  believe  any 
thing.     They  are  another  race  now. 

Mr.  Howship,  1  heartily  concur  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Dr.  Macleod,  and 
beg  leave  to  second  it. 

Mr.  Longman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
propose  that  Dr.  Macleod  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 

Mr.  White  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Macleod  continuing  in  his  seat,  the 
questii. n  was  formally  put  from  the  chair, 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
six  to  five.  The  minority  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Howship,  and  Stone,  and  Drs.  Lo- 
cock,  Fergusson,  and  Johnstone.  Upon  the 
numbers  being  declared,  Dr.  Roderick  has- 
tily withdrew,  apparently  in  high  dudgeon. 

-Mr.  Longman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men ;  although  my  feelings  are  vary  much 
excited,  I  shall  endeavour  to  express  myself 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  prove  offensive  or 
nful  to  any  one  present.  1  feel,  however, 
strongly  upon  the  subject,  and  probably  shall 
use  strong  language,  but  not,  1  hope,  of  a 
personal  nature.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
spoken  as  surgeons,  and  authors,  and  edi- 
tors, but  I  speak  as  a  bookseller,  as  a  man 
of  the  trade,  and  I  tell  you  at  once,  plainly, 
that  this  Gazette  is  by  far  the  most  paltry 
concern,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
blackguard  publication,  that  ever  issued  from 
this  house  ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  at  ence  a  libel  upon  our  good  taste, 
honesty,  and  intelligence.  Enough  money 
has  been  expended  upon  it  to  establish  au 
encyclopaedia;  but  it  is  so  heavy  that  no- 


thing  Otn  support  it.  Pull  ns  we  mny,  and 
puff  as  we  may,  down,  down,  i1  ink, 

sink,  sink,  until  I  believe  it  will  drop  to  ihe 

\ci\  bottom  of ;  excuse  me,  gentlemen, 

the  fittest  place  for  it ;  for,  from  the  mslig- 
nit\  plastered  upon  its  pages,  itis  worthy 
only  of  the  hearts  and  hands  of  demons. 
When  nr.  '  to  publish  it  was  extorted 

from  me,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  it 
would  be  conducted  with  "  the  greet 
degree  <>f  knowledge,  judgment,  and  good 
feeling,"  instead  of  which,  it  has  proved 
nothing  but  a  filthy,  mil  shapen  mass  of  mm- 
lignity.  It  was  to  "out  argue"  Tin  Lan- 
(  bt,  and  prove  a  corrector  to  its  "  bud  is 
and  bad  feeling."  How  has  the  GazetU 
attempted  to  effect  these  objects'!  Why,  by 

base  insinuations  againsj  the  private  cha- 
racter of  its  opponent.  1  say  base,  gentle- 
men, because  those  insinuations  assume  no 
tangible  shape  ;  and  1  also  say  base,  because 
the  author  of  them  is  mean  enough,  and 
coward  enough,  to  shield  himself  in  am- 
bush, and  shift  the  responsibility  of  his  das- 
tardly  acts  upon  the  shoulders  of  others.  Of 
course  1  do  not  know  who  that  author  is.  It 
cannot  be  Doctor  Macleod  :  yet,  as  the  editor 
of  the  work,  1  thought  this  language  might  be 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  therefore  1  moved 
that  he  should  withdraw.  'J  he  project  of 
publishing  Mr.  Lawrence's  lectures  is 
equally  mean  with  every  thing  else  that  has 
been  connected  with  the  conduct  of  this 
work.  Was  it  not  stated  in  this  room,  just 
before  the  first  number  of  the  Gazette  ap- 
peared, that  Mr.  Lawrence  and  the  whole  of 
The  Lancet  party  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  its  supporters'?  And  now,  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  three  quarters,  the  thing  is  to 
break  down  in  the  middle  of  a  volume,  in 
fact,  )rou  are  to  acknowledge  to  the  whole 
world  that  you  are  beaten  and  defeated,  and 
present  yourselves  as  objects  for  scorn  and 
contempt.  .N'oideot  can  be  deceived  by  such 
a  proceeding.  And  of  what  use  is  it  to  pub- 
lish Mr.  Lawrence's  lectures  \\\\\\  permission  t 
when  it  is  notorious  that  be  has  corrected 
the  proof  of  his  lectures  published  in  The 
Lancet]  As  a  bookseller  of  some  experience, 
I  can  tell  you,  that  a  periodical  does  net 
suddenly  end  in  the  middle  of  a  volume,  if  it 
be  going  on  well.  Why  it  is  known  to  the 
whole  trade,  that  the  sale  has  been  sinking 
for  months  and  months,  and  that  it  never 
reached  a  thousand  from  the  first.  Jt 
has  become  so  odious,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  hawkers  and  newsmen,  that  these  men 
have  nick-named  it, —  1  am  ashamed  to  use  the 
word, — "  cabbage,  cabbage."  Mr,  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  1  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
having  detained  you  so  long,  and  also  for  bav- 
in.; expressed  my  sentiments  so  freely,  but 
the  character  of  our  firm  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  life,  and  it  was  without  spot  or  blemish 
uutil,  in  an  evil  hour,  1  consented  to  publish 
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ilii3   di  work.     1  to  r.'- 

I  I        .  : 

... 

that  whether  v 

volume,   and    i  th    Mr.    i 

It -t-tiii ■  u  arc  b«  at<  n,  and  my 

aced. 

Tha  amendmentof  Dr. Marl  odbeingnow 
put  from  the  Chair,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-six  to  Bra. 

Dr.  Marleod  was  then  permitted  I 
turn  .and  tha  motion  tleyCoopj 

about  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  when  i  ■  Doc« 
tor  again  rose  to  address  the  meeting.  His 
rising,  however,  we*  the  signal  tor  the  in- 
stantaneous departure  of'  the   chairman  and 

the-  whole  of  the  membera,  with  the  • 

ception  of  Messrs.  Howahip,  Key,  and  B. 
Cooper,  and  Drs.  Locock,  Fergusson,  and 
Johnstone.  Our  reporter,  not  deeming  these 
per  eon  a  of  sufficient  importance  to  take 
notes  of  their  proceedings,  left  also. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 


The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  took  place,  for  the  session,  in  Bolt 
Court,  on  Monday  last.  It  was  very  well 
•attended  ;  Mr.  Callaway  in  the  chair.  The 
particulars  of  an  interesting  ease  of  puer- 
peral mania,  read  by  Mr.  Ash  well,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  members  throughout  the 
evening",  but  a  press  of  other  matter  renders 
us  unable  to  report  it,  which,  however,  we 
hope  to  do  next  week. 


HOTEL  DIEU. 

DISLOCATION'. 

The  Repertoire  (ie/u-rcil  of  M.  Breschet 
contains  some  very  interesting  cases  of  dis- 
location, observed  in  the  above  hospital,  in 
some  of  which  the  attempts  at  reduction 
were  successful,  a  very  considerable  time 
after  the  accident.  In  a  case  of  dislocated 
hip,  the  limb  was  reduced  on  the  seventy- 
eighth  day  after  the  accident  ;  and  in  three 
cases  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  the 
same  success  was  obtained  on  the  eight v- 
second,  ninetieth,  and  ninety-eighth  day. 
The  Memoirea  de  1' Academic  Royale  de 
Chirurgie,  torn.  5,  p.  529,  give  the  history 
of  a  case  of  dislocated  hip,  which  was  re- 
duced two  years  after  the  accident.  M. 
Dupuytren  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
after  such  a  long  period,  any  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  limb  is  rather  hazardous. 

An  interesting  case  of  dislocated  shoulder 
lately  occurred  at  the  llotel-Dieu,  in  an 
elderly  woman,  who,  six  weeks  before  her 
admission,  had  fallen  en  her  hand,  with  the 
arm  extended  for  waul.     Immediately  after 


the  '    '.' 

;;le  (0  Uac  the  arm,  th  tUgh  wit!. 
■ 

be  head  of  the  hui 

l  out  of 
easily  i 

tren  was  not  inclined  to  believe  ti. 

et  ■    however,    th  •    reduction    was 

I  Unary  manner,  and,  as  op- 
I  to  M.  Dupuytren,  from  the  peculiar 
noise  during  the  operation  and  the 
the  form  of  the  shoulder,  with  perfect  suc- 
cess ;  the  patient  also  maintained,  that  the 
shoulder  was  quite  right  sgain.  (Jn  a  i 
examination,  however,  M.  Dupuytren  per- 
:  that  some  of  the  ordii  >toma 

ication  still  existed,  as  the  Battening 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  prominence  of  the 
acromion,  &c.  Extension  and  counter-ex- 
tension were  accordingly  again  made,  and 
the  shot'lder  having  eventually  been  per- 
fectly  reduced,  all  the  symptoms  of  disloca- 
tion disappeared. 

The  reporter  of  this  case,  M.  Marx,  ex- 
plains this  phenomenon  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— The  upper-arm  had  been  dislocated 
downwards  by  the  accident ;  the  capsule 
had  been  lacerated,  and  the  head  of  the 
.humerus  had  become  lixed  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  some- 
what in  the  subscapular  fossa.  WJiile  it 
remained  in  this  position,  the  patient  was 
hardly  able  to  move  her  arm,  but  it  appears 
that  she  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  bone  firmly  in  the  scapula,  immediately 
below  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  that  she  thus 
almost  entirely  recovered  the  free  use  of 
the  limb,  which,  however,  by  violent  efforts, 
would  naturally  be  brought  hack  to  the  situ- 
ation it  occupied  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent. In  this  state  she  was  admitted,  and 
the  first  attempt  to  reduce  the  limb  only- 
succeeded  in  fixing  the  head  of  the  humerus 
on  the  edge  of  the  scapula. 


PRESERVATION  OF  LEECHES* 

Iv  M.  Pari  set's  last  letter  from  Egypt,  to 
M.  Portal,  the  following  method  of  preserv- 
ing leeches  for  repeated  use  is  communi- 
cated, as  being  in  general  use  amongst  the 
Egyptians.  After  having  come  off,  the 
leeches  are  seized  by  the  head,  and  by  gently 
squeezing  them  towards  the  tail  are  made 
to  discharge  the  greater  part  of  the  blood. 
After  this  operation  they  are  put  into  sugar- 
water,  by  which  the  remainder  of  blood  is 
evacuated  ;  this  is  several  times  renewed, 
until  the  water  remains  clear,  when  they  can 
he  used  as  before,  with  the  advantage  that 
they  bite  with  much  greater  avidity.  Thus 
the  same  leech  can  be  applied  every  third 
day,  and  often  serves  for  three  years. 


MR.  KEY,— DRUGGISTS.— STETHOSCOPE. 
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MR.  KEY, 

in    nil.    PUPILS    01    duv'ii    HOSPITAL. 

Gbntlkmen, —  As  Mr.  key,  our  senior 
in,  has  deviated  from  tliut  course  of 
reodtude  sod  veracity,  which,  u  a  teacher, 
lOuld  have  scrupulously  observed,  and 
as  Ik-  has  objeoted  to  explain  or  to  apologise 
for  his  conduct,  we  are,  as  gentlemen,  call- 
ed upon  to  manifest  our  disapprobation.  Had 

In-  attacked  our  persons,  should  we  not  have 
MSented  it.  And  we  ought  to  be  alike  prompt 
in  prott  Oting  our  characters  sgsinst  degrada- 
tion. 1  f  Mr.  Key  refuse  us  the  title  of  gen- 
tlemen, as  pupils  we  have  a  claim  upon  his 
veracity.  For  his  broken  promises,  we  are 
entitled,  at  hast,  to  explanation  or  apology, 
which  he  has  not  had  the  honour  to  propose, 
nor  xue  the  spirit  to  demand.  The  pledges 
given  in  an  introductory  lecture  are  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract between  lecturer  and  pupil.  If  a  prize 
was  promised,  a  prize  should  be  given. 
lYrhaps,  indeed,  many  gentlemen  may  not 
have  intended  to  compete  for  it ;  but  it  was 
to  the  class  that  the  promise  was  made, 
therefore  every  individual  in  it  participates 
in  the  insult.  Can  we  then  receive  him  on 
Friday  evening  next  with  the  same  cordiality 
as  heretofore?  No.  Let  us  show  him  tjiat 
we  are  neither  insensible  to  his  injustice 
nor  his  insults.  And  by  the  punishment  of 
one  who  has  mocked  us  with  broken  pro- 
mises, and  insulted  us  by  refusing  to  ex- 
plain, let  us  show  to  the  lecturers  of  other 
schools,  that  the  pupils  of  Guy's  Hospital 
know  how  to  defend  their  characters  and 
rights  as  gentlemen. 

A  Senior  Pupil. 


STATE  OF  THE  PROFESSION. — DRUGGISTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sin, — Several  letters  have  lately  appear- 
ed in  your  journal,  relative  to  the  state  of 
the  profession  ;  as  my  opinion  differs  from 
the  chief  of  them,  1  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject.  Your 
correspondent  complains  of  the  innovations 
of  the  druggists  ;  surely  this  is  unjust,  if  the 
matter  is  viewed  impartially.  Though  there 
are  few  people  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the 
medical  profession  in  England,  as  not  to 
know  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  able  men 
engaged  in  it  in  every  neighbourhood  ;  yet 
many  of  them,  when  they  find  a  necessity 
for  medicine,  will  consult  an  old  woman  or  a 
friend,  whose  experience  may  enable  them 
to  recommend  a  remedy.  It  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple they  consult  a  druggist,  thinking  it  not 
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unlikely  that   people   who  sc'l  drugs,   may 
know  the  use  <<f  them.     In  doing  this,  they 

do   not  COn  lidex  they  obtain    B  good    medical 
opinion,  but  take  (be  chance  of  getting  one, 

and  of  being  eured  cheaply*    i  confess,  [ 

cannot  find  fault   with  the  druggists  ;  their 
busint  BS   is   to   sell   as  much  physic  as  they 

can  ;  what  matters  it  to  them  if  it  be  useful 

to  their  customers  or  not  \ 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  lamented, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  some  regularly  educated 
medical  men  have  submitted  to  confound 
themselvos  with  druggists,  but  I  verily 
believe  that  these  very  men  are  the  first 
to  cry  out  about  the  confusion,  which  they 
themselves  have  created.  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
A  Foon  General  Practitioner. 

London,  21st  September. 


flexible  stethoscope. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Having  been  unexpectedly  obliged 
to  postpone  for  some  days  the  sending  of 
the  drawing  and  report  of  the  effects  of  the 
stethoscope,  with  which  both  ears  can  be 
simultaneously  employed,  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  if  you  will,  in  your  next  Number, 
have  the  goodness  to  publish  the  following* 
brief  notice  of  the  comparative  utility  of  the 
inflexible  and  the  flexible  stethoscopes. 

In  acute  thoracic  diseases,  and  in  chronic 
cases  in  which  pain  is  excited  by  pressure 
or  motion,  it  may  perhaps  be  predicated, 
that  the  flexible  stethoscope  should,  with, 
few,  if  any  exceptions,  be  employed.  But 
in  other  cases,  the  original  stethoscope — 
that  is,  the  lowest  tubes  of  the  flexible  in- 
strument to  which  the  earpiece,  with  a 
female  screw,  can  be  united,  should  gene- 
rally, though  perhaps  not  always,  be  pre- 
ferred. This  does  not  imply  that  the  angu- 
lar joint  injures  the  transmission  of  sound 
It  means  only,  that  proximity — that  is,  that 
the  lowest  tube,  seems  to  be  exclusively 
necessary  for  accurately  hearing  certain  low 
thoracic  sounds.  And  it  may  be  allowable 
to  state,  that  other  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  concluded,  after  accurate  ex- 
aminations, that  the  flexible  stethoscope 
conveyed,  in  some  cases,  louder  sounds, 
than  as  good  an  instrument  of  the  original 
kind  as  could  have  been  obtained  at  Faris. 
If,  therefore,  the  tube  of  a  flexible  stetho- 
scope were  not  longer  than  the  tube  of  the 
original  instrument,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
cluded, that  sounds  conveyed  through  the 
former  would  not,  in  any  case,  suffer  by 
transmission.   The  flexible  is  only  the  origi. 
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nal  instrument,  modified  as  little,  as  coiive- 
Bienee  requires,  and   if  well-made  itetho* 

the  writer  will  cheer- 
fully await  the  decision  of  every  judicious 
iltator. 
To  avoid  disappointment  in  the  workman  - 
ship,    1    beg    ti   Offer    ■    I<w    remarks.      1  he 

instrument  being  held  perpendicularly,  tin- 
horizontal  bore  of  the  two  piece*  that  com- 
pose the  flexible  joint,  should  uot  proceed 
further  than  the  parts  where  it  should  meet 
the  perpendicular  borei  that  are  continuous 
with  those  in  each  limb  of  the  cylinder. 
The  female  screws  should  not  injure  the 
horizontal  bore.  To  render  the  joints  air- 
tight, a  thin  portion  of  cork,  bored  in  the 
centre  with  the  same  instrument  with  which 
the  tube  was  bored,  should  be  introduced 
between  the  extremities  ot*  the  male  and  fe- 
male screws,  and  between  the  extremities  of 
the  "  tenants,"  about  which  also  cork  or  cot- 
ton should  be  coiled.  Attention  to  these  di- 
rections will  little  increase  the  trouble  of  the 
turner.  1  have,  hy  experiment,  ascertained, 
that  the  sounds  must  be  injured,  if  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  bore  of  the  instrument  be  in- 
terrupted by  chasms.  The  purchaser  should, 
therefore,  examine  the  stethoscope  in  these 
respects,  before  the  ferrules  be  screwed  to 
the  joints.  The  diameter  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity might  be  advantageously  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half,  the  latter  being  too  givat 
to  be  very  readily  adjusted  to  the  irregular 
surfaces  of  portions  of  the  chest,  especially 
in  young  phthisical  patients. 

Permit  me  to  correct  an  unintentional  in- 
accuracy with  respect  to  the  description  of 
the  ear  piece.  Various  kinds  have  been 
tried  ;  but  that  in  ordinary  use  appears  to 
be  the  best.  The  central  portion  should  be 
moderately  elevated,  so  as  to  approach,  but 
not  to  touch  the  concha.  The  circumfe- 
rence should  press  the  helix.  I  expected 
that  the  angula  and  moveable  ivory  part,  in- 
tended to  approach  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus,  would  have  improved  the  convey- 
ance of  the  sound.  But  that  which  I  tried 
has  not  answered  ;  probably  because  it  did 
not  accurately  fit — piobably  because  the 
diameter  of  its  bore  was  less  than  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bore  of  the  instrument — or,  pro- 
bably, because  the  substance  deviated  from 
the  homogeneousuess  of  the  internal  part  of 
the  tube  I  expected,  before  the  trans- 
mission of  the  former  letter,  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  the  effect  of  this  por- 
tion, but  did  not  obtain  it  till  too  late  ;  and 
it  escaped  my  memory  to  state,  that  1  was 
only  about  to  try  the  effect  of  such  a  portion. 
The  instrument,  however,  answers  well 
without  it.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

Nicholas  P.  Comins. 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  17,  1829. 


IT  Til  IOV1  I  KSHY. 

To  the  Edit&i  oj  1  hi  Law  n . 

Bin, —  Helving  on  \(-ur  often-repeated  de- 
clarations in  1  truth  and  impartiality, 
1  venture  to  request  you  will  oblige  me,  by 
nig  a  true  statement  of  the  expenses 
winch  are  incurred  by  the  students  m  at- 
tending the  medical  classes  of  the  LoeW 
University.  Sir,  there  is  an  old  prove!  b 
which  says,  "  All  is  not  ^ohl  that  glitters  ;" 
and  I  feel  confident  that  the  profession, 
nerally,  are  deeeired  by  (he  prospectus  just 
put  forth,  which  1  confess  appears  to  me 
to  be  artfully  contrived.  1  allude  particu- 
larly to  the  M  first  division,"  "  second  di?i- 
sion,"  occ.  Now,  if  a  division  be  equivalent 
to  a  course  of  lectures,  and  if  a  student  is 
to  remain  (agreeably  to  the  liberal  n 
lations  of  the  college)  two  seasons  in  the 
metropolis,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  expense  will  be  nearly  as  mtuh. 
again  as  would  be  incurred  in  any  other 
school.  Knowing  you  have  never  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  certificate  system,  nor  of 
the  exorbitant  fees  of  lecturers,  I  trust  you 
will  give,  in  an  early  number  of  your  excel- 
lent and  truly  useful  journal,  an  impartial 
analysis  of  the  "  fee  trade"  of  the  London 
Universiiv,  which  I  am  sure  will  prove 
highly  acceptable  to  the  junior  part  of  your 
readers,  as  well  as  to  those  immediately 
concerned  in  their  welfare,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  profession.     1  remain,  Sir, 

September  llth.  Ar< 

PHYSICIANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir, — Will  you  inform  me,  how  often 
when  consultations  are  proposed,  the  choice 
of  the  physician  depends  on  the  general 
practitioner  I  Will  you  also  tell  me,  whether 
there  is  wisdom  in  the  practitioner  who 
selects,  or  acquiesces  in  the  selection  of,  a 
physician,  who,  affecting  to  give  gratuitous 
advice,  picks  the  pockets  of  the  poor  by  pre- 
scribing an  expensive  quantity  of  medicines, 
and  directing  them  to  be  prepared  at  a  che- 
mist's in  Southampton  Row, or  Oxford  Street 
for  example,  and  shading  the  profits  with 
his  chemical  acquaintance?  As  the  phy- 
sicians insist  upon  the  distinction,  and  con- 
tend for  the  utility  of  the  classification  of 
medical  men,  how  is  it  that  some  (in  Bed-  • 
ford  Square  and  Russell  Square  for  ex- 
ample) bleed  their  patients,  draw  teeth, 
dress  sore  legs,  and  practise  midwifery,  not 
in  consultation  1  It  may  perhaps  be  urged 
in  defence  of  these  petty  larcenies  on  the 
general  practitioners,  that  having  been  of 
thatclass  themselves,  these  ingenuous  doings 
are  the  result  of  habit.  Is  this  a  good  de- 
fence 1  Your  obedient  servant, 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


fit 


Transact}  mi  of  the  Medico-  llolaiiical 
Society  of  London.  London;  ( 'allow  and 
Wilson.      pp.7U. 

Tins  very  erudite  body  of  monarchs, 
aristot  rats,  men   of  science,  and  literati,  lias 

at  length  launched  on  the  waves  of  public 
opinion  a  part  of  the  first  volume  of  its 
"  I  rans.ictious."  The  great  patronage  which 
the  Medico-Botanioai  Society  enjoys,  opens 

to  its  industrious  members  a  very  exten.-i-e 
Held  of  research,  and  should  enable  them  to 
accumulate  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  naturalization  and  medical 
properties  of  plants.  Favoured  as  it  is,  high 
expectations  of  the  benefits  which  science 
would  derive  from  its  labours  have  been 
formed.  The  hopes  of  its  friends,  however, 
have  not  been  completely  fulfilled. 

The  pamphlet  of  the  Society,  for  it  is  little 
more,  contains  six  articles,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  the  production  of 
Dr.  John  Hancock.  They  consist  of,  1.  The 
general  proceedings  of  the  Society  up  to 
January  16,  1829.  2.  A  paper  on  tbe 
Jlaimarada  of  Guiana,  by  Dr.  Hancock. 
.'i.  Observations  on  the  Orayuri  or  An- 
gostura Bark-Tree,  also  by  Dr.  Hancock. 
4.  Some  general  considerations  on  the  utility 
of  Botany  in  Medicine,  and  on  the  means 
of  discovering  the  Medical  Properties  of 
riants  or  their  products,  by  Dr.  Grateloup 
of  Bordeaux,  o.  An  article,  entitled  Cata- 
logs Blantarum  Medicinalium  in  Etruria 
sponte  nascentium,  Systemates  Linneano  dis- 
tributus,  by  Dr.  Targioni  of  Florence. 
6.  Observations  on  Sarsaparilla,  and  its 
preparations,  with  incidental  remarks  on 
certain  other  remedial  agents  in  the  cure  of 
obstinate  Chronical  Disorders  ;  a  third  pa- 
per from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hancock. 

The  fust  article  contains  little  which  can 
interest  the  medical  reader.  It  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Huggins  of  iS'evis,  on  tbe  subject  of 
the  ttrgemone  me.vicana  or  thistle  seed, 

"  That  the  oil  from  this  seed  has  for  apes 
past  been  used  by  the  native  Mexican 
nurses  in  particular  cases.  The  oil  has 
been  extracted  in  the  usual  way,  by  boiling 
the  seed  after  being  ground,  as  is  the  case 
with  castor  oil.  Since  the  castor  oil  has 
become  so  common,  it  has  often  occurred  to 
nie  that  this  oil  may  be  used  with  equal  j 
safety  and  greater  efficacy  ;  and  I  have 
fully  satisfied  myself,  that  if  not  equal  to 


that  remedy,  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  PbsrmaCOpttia.  I  have  consequently 
Sent  a  sufficiency  to  allow  a  fair  trial,  by 
obtaining  the  oil  cold  drawn,  as  from  this 

process,  in  preference  to  the  oil  being  ob- 
tained bj  boiling,  it  may  be  divested  of  its 
impurities,  and,   above  all,  a   nauseous  taste 

sometimes  attendant  on  its  being  improperly 
manufactured*" — p-  I  • 

The  following  observations  are  made  iu 
another  place,  by  Dr.  M.  Short,  on  the 
effects  of  this  medicine  :— 

'<  Having  tried  the  expressed  oil  of  the 
seed  argemone  mexicana,  1  have  great 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Huggins.  Tbe  first  case  in 
which  1  employed  it  was  that  of  a  maniac 
(a  class  of  patients  which  are  with  difficulty 
acted  upon).  I  ordered  one  drachm  formed 
into  emulsion,  with  the  yolk  of  eggs;  it 
produced  five  free  evacuations.  The  second 
case  was  that  of  a  strong  sea-faring  man.  I 
ordered  forty  drops,  which  proving  inert,  I 
increased  the  dose  to  a  full  drachm,  which 
opened  the  bowels  very  gently.  The  third 
and  fourth  cases  were  very  similar  to  the 
last,  one  drachm  acting  two  or  three  times. 
The  fifth  case  was  that  of  a  youth  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  with  lax  fibre,  and 
habitually  constipated.  1  gave  one  drachm 
in  mucilage,  which  acted  freely  five  times 
in  tbe  course  of  twelve  hours.  I  generally 
observed  it  began  to  operate  between  five 
and  six  hours  subsequent  to  its  administra- 
tion, and  its  effects  ceased  after  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  hour.  Its  operation  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  ol.  riciui,  producing  no 
griping.  In  one  case  nausea  was  excited, 
but  I  am  in  doubt  whether,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  stomach,  any  medicine  would 
not  have  produced  similar  effects." — p.  3. 

The  second  paper  is  that  of  Dr.  Hancock 
ou  the  haimurada  of  Guiana,  called  by  the 
Dutch  Creole,  bitter  blairr, 

"  This  plant  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
natives  as  an  antibilious  emetic  and  fibri- 
fuge,  and  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  malig- 
nant fevers  and  dysentery,  especially  in 
cases  depending  on  a  disordered  state  of 
the  liver.  It  is  the  main  resort  of  the 
native  Indians  and  Creoles  of  Kssequibo, 
both  in  continued  and  intermittent  fevers. 
Their  method  in  tbe  former  disease  is  to 
boil  a  small  handful  of  tbe  fresh  leaves  in 
water,  of  which  they  take  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  produce  full  vomiting,  repeating  tbe 
dose  for  two  or  three  following  mornings, 
and  even  four  or  five,  if  the  fever  prove  obsti- 
nate. In  intermittents  they  employ  it  as  an 
emetic  after  tbe  manner  of  Celsus.  They 
make  use  of  baths,  fomentations,  and  fric- 
tions, in  continued  and  inflammatory  fevers 
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in  genet  <i  ,  ;mJ  little  01  nothing  is  wanting) ;  be  product  d  upon  the  lysti  n,  and  1 1 
pt  the  ut   of  iln-  lanoet,  to  render  their   li  iu 
Lice  in  fevers  tolerably  complete. '*•---]  i  the 
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^  *   I  It  ha  .u  is 

"""""'  alul  "riler  "»A'<"Y^""<"  i    MM  to  the  j  expecte(J    l0    |)e    au    uul:(il, 

:  the  natural  orders,  being  in    venomous  serpea  rnally.it i 

nstnral affinities  allied  to  ktrp€ttct,tcraplm     ■■  ft  vulnerary;  snd  1  can            ritness  to 

laria, gratiola,  Up,  In  botanioal  oharseters,   ltt  ullllty  as' a  i  »r  of 

foul    sad    iprea  ltd    ultimate 


it  oorreependi  very  accurately  to  the  ww- 

dcllia  diffusa. 

"  Infusions  of  this  plant  have  a  faint  her- 
baceous odour,  snd  |  flavour  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  quassia  amara,  but 
more  hitter.  It  leaves  a  peculiar  impression 
on  the  palate,  resembling  a  metallic  I 

Both  water  and  slcohol  extract  its  virtues  ; 
proof  spirit  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
menstruum. " — p.  1 1. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Hancock's  chemical 
analysis  of  this  vegetable  is,  that  it  con- 
tains a  peculiar  principle,  and  is  almost 
destitute  of  the  proximate  principles  belong- 
ing to  other  plants,  showing  scarcely  any 
traces  of  starch,  gluten,  resin,  gallic  acid, 
tannin,  or  extractive. 

"  For  medical  purposes,  the  entire  plant 
is  employed.  It  should  be  pulled  up  hy  the 
root,  dried,  and  preserved  from  moisture. 
1  have  not  employed  the  haimarada  as  a 
remedy  in  half  the  number  of  disorders  for 
which  its  nature  and  properties  would  seem 
to  render  it  applicable. — I  beg  leave  simply 
to  state  a  few  of  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence with  this  remedy,  at  the  same  time 
wishing  that  no  regard  may  be  attached 
thereto  without  due  examination,  or  until, 
by  rigorous  investigations  in  abler  hands, 
the  subject  shall  be  illustrated  in  a  manner 
unattainable  by  me. — As  an  emetic,  about 
twenty-five  grains  of  the  dried  herb  in  pow- 
der may  be  taken,  or  the  infusion  of  thirty 
grains  made  in  the  manner  of  tea  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  in  this  dose  it  acts  easily  and 
efficaciously.  A  close  of  this  kind  for  seve- 
ral mornings  successively,  is  a  most  effectual 
method  of  subduing  dysentery,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  a  redundant  secretion 
of  bile,  and  two  or  three  grains  may  withal 
be  repeated  twice  a-day. — The  same  method 
proves  most  successful  in  bilious,  remittent, 
and  intermittent  fevers. — When  haimarada 
is  administered  in  small  doses  with  common 
salt,  (muriate  of  soda,)  its  action  is  directed 
upon  the  intestines  aud  the  kidneys. — Its 
activity  is  also  manifested  both  as  a  diuretic 
ard  a  sudorilic,  by  combination  with  nitre 
and  opium. — As  a  tonic,  diuretic,  aud  resol- 
vent, it  is  best,  as  with  most  other  patent 
remedies,  to  be^in  with  small  doses,  (as  a 
grain  or  two  twice  or  thrice  a-day,)  gradu- 
ally to  augment  the  dose  till  a  decided  effect 


operation  on    the    stomach    is    tonic    and 
bracing,  improving  the  appetite  and  di 

live  function-.      E  rom  tl  i  ■  apti- 

tude for  expelling  bile,   together  with  us 

bitterness  and  cert, mi  ether  analogies,  I  was 
induced  to  employ  it  in  chronic  disorders  of 
the  liver.  The  results  have  appeared  to  me 
so  favourable,  that  I  hive  theme  chiefly 
been  induced  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
faculty  to  this  humble  plant,  hoping  that  m 
r  hands  its  virtues  may  be  more  fully 
ped. 
"  1  would  by  no  means,  however,  be  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  1  depend  on  this 
remedy  alone  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  vis- 
cera. I  would  only  assert  that  my  expe- 
rience has,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  most  de- 
cidedly proved  its  value  as  au  important  aid 
in  such  cases." — pp.  9  to  14. 

Dr.  Orateloup'a  paper  on  the  utility  of 
botany  in  medicine,  and  on  the  means  of 
discovering  the  medical  properties  of  plants, 
or  their  products,  is,  upon  the  whole,  in- 
teresting, though  many  of  the  observations 
are  very  trite. 

"  All  the  classes  into  which  the  immense 
kingdom  of  vegetables  is  subdivided,  are 
tributary  to  medicine;  they  enrich  the  Ma- 
tena  Medica  with  its  most  useful  articles. 
Each  family  of  plants  may  be  considered  as 
the  copious  source,  from  which  the  practi- 
tioner skilled  in  botany  may  seek  the  means 
adapted  to  resist  the  different  causes  of  the 
innumerable  evils  which  afflict  the  human 
species ;  to  change  the  different  modes  in 
which  our  organs  are  affected  by  them  ;  to 
contribute,  in  one  word,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  perfect  equilibrium  in  the  fa- 
culties and  functions  of  the  constitution 
which  secures  health.  As  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  the  department  in  natural  his- 
toiy  most  productive  of  medicinal  substances, 
it  cannot  hut  be  felt  how  important  its  study 
must  be  in  medicine.  But  it  is  particularly 
in  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  that 
botany  renders  the  greatest  services.  It 
enables  the  physician  to  make  the  best 
choice  of  those  plants  which  are  endowed 
with  the  most  active  properties  ;  it  has  the 
invaluable  advantage  of  supplying,  instead 
of  exotic  medicines  of  which  he  is  often 
deprived,  spontaneous  productions  that  he 
finds  at  every  step.     Independent  of  these 
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advantages,  the  botanical  physician  will 
iroid  the  dangerous  errors  lo  which  igno- 
rance of  falsified  or  adulterated  drugs  must 
necessarily  expose  him.  He  will  avoid  the 
t;;ui"ul  blunders  made  by  those  who  do  not 
know  how  t.i  distinguish  the  genera  and 
ipi  oies  of  plants,  who  are  daily  confounding 
poisonous  with  harmless  plants,  salutary 
and  medicinal  plants  with  these  that  are 
n  'loss,  or  the  properties  of  which  are  un- 
known."— p.  29. 

Dr.  Grateloup  enumerates  many  instances 
in  which  plants  of  different  properties  have 
be  n  confounded  together,  and  draws  some 
very  obvious  corollaries  from  these  facts. 
He  inculcates  the  principle  which  has  been 
advocated  by  Camerarius,  Jusaieu,  De  Can- 
dolle,  and  some  others,  that  plants  which  are 
analogous  in  their  exterior  forms,  are  ana- 
lagous  in  their  properties. 

"  At.  the  present  time  this  doctrine,  far 
from  being  fallacious,  is  considered  by  men 
of  the  greatest  merit,  as  positive  and  very 
advantageous.  The  labours  of  the  chemist 
furnish  daily-  proofs  of  this  truth,  and,  in- 
deed, what  other  science  is  more  proper  to 
investigate  the  medical,  alimentar}',  and 
poisonous  properties  of  plants  than  chemis- 
try, as  it  succeeds  in  revealing  their  essen- 
tially active  principles? 

"  It  must  be  conceded,  that  if  the  che- 
mists of  past  centimes  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  analyses  of  medicines  which  they 
made,  in  order  to  discover  their  medical 
properties,  we  must  be  permitted  to  enter- 
tain great  confidence  in  those  which  are 
furnished  us  by  the  learned  chemists  of  the 
day,  and  amongst  them  by  Vauquelin, 
Chevreuil,  Pelletier,  Braconnot,  Boullai, 
Planche,Parmeutier,Prout,  Thompson,  Ber- 
zelius,  &cc.  Indeed  these  analyses  give  us 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  pro- 
ducts ;  they  make  us  appreciate  with  pre- 
cision the  respective  qualities  of  each  of 
these  principles,  whether  they  are  found  so- 
litary, or  in  a  state  of  conjunction  with 
either  fixed  (as  often  hap;  ens)  or  volatile 
principles. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  expatiate  on 
the  salutary  influence  which  chemists  as- 
sume in  materia  medica.  It  is  just,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  if  the  physician  ought 
to  be  versed  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  of  botany  in  particular,  he 
ought  not  to  he  a  stranger  to  chemistry.  He 
will,  undoubtedly,  with  such  information, 
be  enabled  lo  observe,  more  judiciously, 
the  results  of  the  action  of  medicinal  sub- 
stance*, introduced  into  a  deranged  state  of 
the  constitution,  and  will  be  more  capable  of 


fixing  the  medical  properties  of  those  sub- 
stances. 

"  l.ct  ns  now  return  to  the  advantages 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  ana- 
logy, between  the  virtues  of  plants  and  their 

exterior  form.  Drapenaudand  De  Candollo 
affirm,  that  it  is  on  this  law  that  rest  the  la- 
bours of  the  physician,  the  physiologist,  and 

tiie  experimental  chemist,  who  endeavours 
to  substitute  indigenous  medicines  for  ex- 
otic ones. 

"  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps,  reflecting 
on  this  subject,  ■  does  not  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  procure  from  another  hemi- 
sphere, all  the  drugs  which  we  employ.  He 
thinks,  that  when  the  properties  of  indige- 
nous vegetables  come  to  be  examined  with 
care,  all  the  necessary  remedies  will  be 
found  amongst  them,  and  that  they  will  be 
as  good  as  those  which,  by  long  abuse,  are 
still  bought  in  the  most  distant  countries/ 
[Reck.  Hist.  liotan.  et Medic,  sur  les  Nar- 
cisses  indigenes,  1810,  p.  17.) — It  is  also 
very  probable,  says  Mr.  Pujade,  after  M. 
De  Candolle,  that  the  vomitive  properties 
of  the  root  of  violets  would  be  unknown 
without  the  analogous  knowledge  of  the 
ipecacuanha,  which  is  known  to  be  procured 
from  two  different  genera;  the  white  from 
the  viola  ipecacuanha,  which  grows  in 
Brazil ;  the  grey  from  the  psychotria  cali- 
cocca  ;  and  the  brown  from  the  psychotria 
emetica,  which  are  indigenous  to  Mexico. 
Again,  we  should  perhaps  be  unacquainted 
with  the  purgative  powers  of  our  bindweeds 
{convolvulus,)  and  of  our  rumex,  without 
the  scammony  procured  from  the  convolvulus 
scamntonia,  and  without  the  rhubarb,  which 
is  the  root  of  rheum  palmatum,undulatum, 
and  rhaponticum,  plants  of  the  same  family. 
It  is,  according  to  the  laws  of  analogy,  that 
Forster,  finding  the  lepidium  oleraceum  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  used  with  great  suc- 
cess as  an  antiscorbutic  ;  and  that  Jussieu, 
Duhamel,  and  Lemery,  have  demonstrated, 
that  the  poly  gala  of  Europe  was  employed 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  with  as  much 
success  in  pleurisy  as  the  polygala  seneka 
of  Virginia.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
law,  founded  on  the  similarity  of  botanical 
and  medicinal  characters,  that  the  gentianeae, 
on  account  of  their  bitter  principle,  are  con- 
sidered as  excellent  tonics,  stomachics,  and 
febrifuges  ;  that  the  cruciferas,  which  con- 
tain a  bitter  and  ammoniacal  juice,  are 
thought  very  good  stimulants  of  the  lympha- 
tic system,  and  of  course  the  best  antiscor- 
butic and  scrofulous  vegetables ;  that  the 
liliacea;  and  colchicese,  the  bulbs  of  which 
contain  a  very  bitter  gum  resinous  principle, 
have  stimulating,  energetic,  and  even  poi- 
sonous principles;  that  the  grains  of  the 
graminese,  being  farinaceous  and  containing 
much  gluten,  are  eminently  nutritive  ;  that 
the   thy  melt  83,   the   bark  of  which  is  very 
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eauatic,  are  rubefacient  and  blistering ;  that 

I     li  n  ing    a  milky,  i 
able,  ami  naicolic  puce,    have  all    that  povv- 

■niferoos  whieh  has,  it  i In- 

same  time,  the  pow.-i   a(  allaying  pain  ;    thai 

the  mai'.  mucilaginous,  are  easel 

Jient    and    softening  j     thai    the    etiphocl 
.'uining    an   acrid    and   caustie  gum    I 

nou-  ie  emetic  and  diuretic  ;    that  th« 

uiuhi llifera  ,    having    in    general    aromatic 
seeds,  i  property  owing  to  the  proaseoc  oi 

an  essential  oil,  are  stimulating,  tonic,  car- 
minative, and  antispasmodic  ;  that  the  genes 

ciur/to/ui,  so  rich  in  species,  Laving  a  bitter 
and  astringent  hark,  has  been  hitherto  con-' 
Sidered  as  the  BMt  powerful  tonic,   and  the 
most    certain    febrifuge  ;  and   that  the   coni- 

rerae  are  stimulating  and  diuretie,  oa  scoatiat 

ot  the   resinous  aiomalic   juice,  analogous  to 

terpentine,  which  they  pi 

.  >  i ,  Jj. 

This  law  of  analogy  has  exceptions,  even  , 
amongst  certain  species  of  the  same  genus, 
but  they  are  few,  and  depend  often  on  our 
ignorance  of  botany— on  the  soil  and  climate 
in  which  the  plant  grows — on  the  seventy 
of  the  seasons — on  the  influence  of  light, 
heat,  cold,  and  the  diseases  to  which  plants 
are  subject. 

M.  Virey  observes,  that  such  vegetables 
only,  as  are  endowed  ■  with  odorous  and  sapid 
principles  produce  medicamentous  actions, 
while  inodorous  and  insipid  plants  have  few 
virtues,  and  are,  at  most,  but  emollient  and 
softening  ;  hot  and  dry  countries  develop 
more  especially  the  odoriferous  and  sa- 
voury properties  of  plants,"  and  hence  the! 
aromatic  and  volatile  oils  acquire  a  more 
agreeable  perfume  in  tropical  climates. 

"  I  will  here  terminate  these  general  oh-  i 
servations.  It  seems  to  me,  that  indepen- 
dently of  the  actual  utility  of  botany  in  me- I 
dicine  being  undoubted,  "we  may  conclude, 
from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  solid  notion  of  the  medical  proper- 
ties ot  plants,  we  must  of  necessity  require, 
1st.  The  assistance  of  the  law  of  botanical 
analogy,  established  between  the  families 
and  genera  of  plants,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
judge,  in  the  lirst  instance,  of  their  general 
properties  ;  idly,  The  assistance  offered  by 
chemical  analysis,  which  reveals  the  consti- 
tuent principles  of  plants  or  of  their  pro- 
ducts ;  and,  3dly,  The  assistance  resulting 
from  medical  experience,  which  gives  a 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  action  of  medici- 
nal articles;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, of  their  particular  or  specific  ac- 
tions."'— p.  39. 

Targioni's  catalogue  of  Tuscan  plants  can 


only  be  valuable  to  the   mere  botanist,  or  to 

resident  praetitioni 

Dr.  Hancock's  description  of  the  orayuri, 
01  Angostura,  mutt  be  interesting  t<j  every 

mateiia-n,' 

M  The  powerful  medicinal  properties  of 
the  Asgustura bark,  and  ir-.  greal  efficacy  in 

man  |  .  i;..    1    ai 

practitio  .    than  thirty 

\  ears,  will,  I  trust,  prove  a  sufficient  apol 
for  my  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Medico- 
Mot, i  ietj    t  »   i!i.    tree  from   which 

this  drug  is  obtained.     Having  travelled 

peatedly,  anil  resided  dining  several  months 

rticularly  dnring  Aogual  and  September. 

1816,)    in    the    i.  rjf   Carony,    and 

sketched  a  map  of  the  district,  1  had  an  op- 
portunity of  Seeing  many  thousands  of  the 
bark  trees,  and  of  examining  numerous  spe- 
cimens on  the  spot,  deeming  it,  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  which  then  offered,  of 
making  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  botanical  characters,  well  knowing  how 
imperfectly  they  had  been  described  in  the 
different  works  then  extant.  In  the  course 
of  my  observations,  1  remarked  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  tor  any  botanist, 
however  expert,  to  recognise  the  Angostura 
hark  tree  with  the  assistance  of  any  one  of 
those  works,  into  which  its  descriptions 
have  all  been  transcribed  from  that  of  Baron 
Alexander  de  Humboldt  and  his  scientific 
coadjutor,  M.  Aime  Bonpland  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  those  learned  gentlemen  them- 
selves will  confess,  should  these  pages  ever 
reach  them,  that  they  have  fallen  into  an 
error  by  trusting  too  much  to  the  testimony 
of  others.  1  was  informed  by  MM.  Kavigo 
and  JoseTerreas,  with  whom  the  travellers 
lodged  at  Angostura,  that  they  did  not  visit 
the  missions  of  Carony,  but  sent  an  Indian, 
who  returned  with  a  sample  [mucstra)  of 
the  leaves,  but,  much  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, without  flowers.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable,  that  their  descriptions  refer  chiefly 
to  specimens  which  they  observed  in  the 
province  of  Cumaia,  where  a  Specie*  of  the 
genus  to  which  the  Angostura  bark  tree  ap- 
pertains, may  grow  to  the  size  mentioned. 

"  I  was  never  enabled  to  learn  from  what 
source  the  illustrious  travellers  above  men- 
tioned, derived  the  name  cuspttre  for  the 
Carony  bark  tree.  1  resided  for  three  years 
and  a  half  at  St.  Thomas  de  Angustura  in 
Spanish  Guiana,  whence  I  made  several 
excursions  amongst  the  missions  of  Carony, 
and  the  tracts  inhabited  by  Indian  tribes 
between  them  and  the  mountains  of  Parime, 
but  never  once  heard  the  term  used  ;  the 
vernacular  name  among  the  aborigines  of 
this  part  of  Guiana  (the  tribe  called  Guy- 
anos,  who  had  long  been  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Catalonian  Capuchin  Friars) 
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beiug  Orayuri  ;  and  among  the  Spaniards 
and  Creoles,  it  w  as  known  by  the  name  of 
cnstdii/la,  or  tjinna  dc  Citron//.  The  cuspa, 
however,  which  is  known  as  a  tree  of  Cu- 
manu,  has  a  hark  that  is  hitter,  and  of  a 
yellow  tint  ;  and  although  it  is  much  lighter, 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  OHiyuri,  it  is  fancied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  ('iimana  to  he  allied  to  tbo 
Carony  bark  tree  ;  at  the  same  time  they 
teknowledge  its  virtues  to  be  much  inferior. 
They  usually  judge  of  plants  only  from  some 
similitude  in  the  bark,  leaves,  fruit,  &c. 
without  regarding  the  ilowers.  So  also  in 
Uemerara,  some  have  identified  the  Carony 
bark  tree  with  the  yaroury,  or  paddle  wood, 
than  which,  scarcely  any  two  trees  differ 
more,  with  the  exception  of  a  likeness  in 
their  barks,  both  having  a  yellowish  colour 
and  bitterish  taste.  It  is  not  in  Carony  or 
Guiana,  then,  but  doubtless  in  Cumana,  that 
we  are  to  seek  the  derivation  of  the  term 
cuspare,  an  easy  transition  from  the  cuspa 
of  the  natives,  Which  is  probably  of  Tamauac 
origin.  I  know  their  great  fertility  of  in- 
vention when  in  want  of  a  name  for  any 
thing  met  within  the  forest;  though  I  have 
observed  that,  among  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  we  find,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous confusions  they  make  in  many  instances, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  intelligence  and  ap- 
titude in  naming  trees  and  plants  according 
to  their  natural  affinities,  especially  amongst 
the  Arowak  tribes  :  wayure  is  equivalent  to 
our  orchidere  ;  sirua  to  the  laurineae,  and 
hence  come  sirubali,  {ocotea  cymbarum,) 
sirudani,  &c,  by  adding  various  adjective 
terms  indicative  of  the  different  species. 

"  As  to  the  cuspa  tree,  with  which  the 
orayuri  may  have  been  thus  mistaken,  I 
cannot  here  speak  with  sufficient  accuracy  ; 
for  having  sent  from  Demerara  in  182.5,  re- 
questing complete  specimens,  bark  and  all, 
of  the  cuspa  tree  of  Cumana,  I  received  the 
following  year,  a  few  pieces  of  the  bark, 
with  the  important  information,  or  what,  no 
doubt,  was  thought  important,  that  the 
leaves  and  flowers  were  not  used  ■  como 
remedies.'  The  Angustura  bark  tree  grows 
in  abundance  on  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Joaquin  de  Carony,  situated 
between  the  7th  and  8th  degrees  of  northern 
latitude.  It  is  also  well  known  in  the  mis- 
sions of  Tumeremo,  Uri,  Alta  Gracia,  and 
Cupapui,  (as  correctly  mentioned  by  Hum- 
boldt,) which  are  the  southern  and  back 
missions  of  the  Oiiuoko,  at  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  200  miles  from  the  sea.  It  lines 
the  road-side,  in  many  places,  between  the 
missions  of  St.  Antoni  and  Villa  Upatu.  It 
delights  in  a  rich  soil,  and  flourishes  at  the 
height  of  between  600  and  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  seldom  or  never 
exceeds  the  altitude  of  20  feet,  the  usual 
medium  being  about   12  or  15  feet.    The 


diameter  of  the   trunk,  which  is  tolerably 
ere<  t,  is  from  three  to  five  inches." 

The  Angustura  bark  tree  flowers  in  vast 
profusion  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  when  its  elegant  white  blossoms 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
Its  seeds  ripen  in  October  and  November. 

The  Angustura  bark  tree  obviously  be- 
longs to  the  genus  galipea  of  Aublet.  But 
Wildenou  erroneously  formed  a  new  genus 
of  this  plant,  which  he  named  bonplandia, 
and  the  error  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  and  imitated  by 
the  generality  of  inferior  writers. 

Dr.  Hancock  furnishes  us  with  a  flat- 
tering account  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
this  plant  (Galipea  officinalis),  which  has 
of  late  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country. 
We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  observations, 
and  of  his  paper  on  "  Sarsaparilla  and  its 
preparations,"  on  another  occasion. 

After  the  copious  extracts  we  have  made, 
we  have  not  room  for  further  remarks  on 
this  publication.  We  shall  not  leave  it, 
however,  without  expressing  our  hope  that 
the  great  resources  and  dazzling  character  of 
the  society  from  which  it  issues,  will  not 
prove  to  be  mere  fanfaronade,  an  idle  display 
of  fictitious  dignity  and  show;  and  that  no 
person  connected  with  it  will  deserve  the 
name,  which  "in  the  civility  of  our  poets" 
Dryden  ventured  to  affix  upon  the  iEneasof 
Virgil.  Conducted  in  a  proper  spirit,  and 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  may  prove  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  means  by  which  the  science  of 
medicine  is  advancing. 


On  the  Plague.    By  Dr.  E.  di  Wolmar. 

(Dr.  E.  di  Wolmar,  Abhandlung  iiber 
die  Pest,  nach  vierzehnjahrigen  eigenen 
Erfahrungen  und  Beobachtungen.  Mit 
einem  Vorwort  von  C.  W.  Hufeland.  1827.) 

The  author  of  this  interesting  work  is  a 
native  of  Rome,  who,  after  having  travelled 
through  Europe,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Bar- 
bar}T,  resided  for  some  time  at  Constanti- 
nople, from  which  place  he  went  to  Egypt 
and  settled  at  Cairo,  where  he  became  a 
favourite  of  the  famous  MuratBey,  of  whose 
seraglio  he  was  appointed  physician.     After 
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tin-  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the   French,  \\<- 
-d    to   enter    into  their  service,  and 

appoint  t  of 

grOSl  Divati  it  (  After  tlie    expul- 

a  of  the  French  army  by  ti.  h  and 

Turks  he  resume  I  his   former  occupation, 
but  returned  to  Europe  in  1802,  and  btf 

since  resided  at  Berlin. 

re  ulis  of  his  numerous  observations 
on  the  plague,  with  which  he  was  bin 
twice  affected,  are  very  interesting.  II.  ii 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  endemic 
m  Egypt,  but  is  always  carried  tliore  from 
other  countries,  especially  from  Constat. ti- 
uople.  (According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
aucients,  most  epidemics  were  brought  from 
Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Greece.) 
The  great  propagation  and  mortality  of  the 
disease  arise  almost  entirely  from  the  gene- 
ral belief  of  predestination  amongst  the 
Turks  ;  this  belief,  and  the  inactivity  which 
it  naturally  produces,  go  so  far,  that  they, 
in  cases  of  poisoning,  not  only  do  nothing, 
but  also  very  unconcernedly  administer  poi- 
son, with  the  excuse  that  if  death  is  not 
predestined,  it  can  do  no  harm.  (That  this 
belief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  has  for 
centuries  kept  up  the  plague  there,  was 
asserted  long  ago  by  Prosper  Alpinus  de 
Medicine  ^Egyptiorum,  cap.  xv.) 

The  author  observed  four  epidemics  of 
the  plague.  The  general  symptoms  of  in- 
fection are,  great  lassitude,  headach,  loss  of 
appetite,  dyspnoea,  shivering  along  the 
spine,  restlessness,  sickness,  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  extremities,  and  delirium  ; 
one  of  the  most  certain  signs  is  a  bright 
ecchymosis  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye. 
The  buboes  and  carbuncles  appear  imme- 
diately after  the  first  febrile  paroxysm,  on 
different  parts  of  the  body.  A  favourable 
event  may  be  expected,  if  the  fever  is  not 
very  high,  the  lassitude  not  too  great,  and 
the  eruption  of  buboes  accompanied  by  a 
copious  perspiration  over  the  whole  body ; 
also  if  the  buboes  soon  suppurate,  and  do 
not  become  of  a  dark  colour;  the  opposite 
symptoms  are  often  followed  by  sudden 
death,  with  violent  convulsions,  sometimes 
from  apoplexy.  The  buboes  and  petechia1 
are  apparently  of  a  critical  nature.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  cachectic  indi- 
viduals are  but  seldom  infected  by  the 
plague,  the  disease  in  such  cases  being  more 
of  a  chronic  character  5  also  in  the  poorer 


mi  addicted  to  the  al 
spirits  and  wine,   sad  ia  broken   eonstitu* 
1 ,  on  the  other  band,  individuals  in  the 
full  enjoyment  >ble 

to  infection.      In  plethoric  patients,  the  I 

is  of  very  short  duration,  and  very  dan- 
ijs,  if  venesection  be  not  employed  on 
the  tiist  attack  :  the  blood  coagulates  80 
quickly, that  I  minute  utter  it  has  been  taken 
the  vessel  may  be  turned  over  without 
spilling  one  drop.  Inoculation  has  no  pro- 
phylactic power  ;  the  author  i<  lates  the  case 
of  a  sea-captain,  who  was  affected  by  the. 
disease  for  the  seventh  time.  Dr.  fc.  W. 
mentions,  that  in  Ethiopia  small-pox  is 
very  often  observed  twice  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  the  second  attack  not  unfrequently 
takes  place  in  old  age,  and,  in  most  cases, 
proves  fatal. 

Bleeding,  or  an  emetic,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  cooliug 
medicines,  form  the  treatment  recommend- 
ed by  the  author;  the  breaking  out  of  the 
petechias  and  buboes,  and  the  suppuration 
of  the  latter,  are  to  be  promoted  as  much  as 
possible.  The  best  proof  that  this  method 
affords,  at  least,  an  equal  chance  of  a  favour- 
able event,  is,  that  the  Turkish  practitioners, 
who  place  their  confidence  exclusively  in 
imaginary  remedies,  bezoor,  mummies,  cvc, 
lose  almost  all  their  patients. 

The  disease  is,  in  all  cases,  produced  by 
an  external  contagiosa,  the  diffusion  of 
which  ia  greatly  facilitated  by  the  public 
baths,  coffee-houses,  mosques,  cemeteries  in 
the  towns,  cvc.  Seclusion  gives  the  best 
and  only  security  from  infection;  the 
christian  merchants  at  Cairo,  who,  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  epidemy,  shut  tbem- 
selves  up  in  their  houses,  and  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  have,  in  almost  every  epidemy,  escaped 
infection.  The  author  mentions  an  instance, 
where  the  plague  was  imported  into  a  part  of 
the  Francs'  quarter  by  the  incautious  in- 
troduction of  mouey  from  the  infected  town. 
The  development  and  diffusion  of  the  con- 
tagion appear,  however,  to  require  a  pecu- 
liar coudition  of  the  atmosphere.  Southern 
winds,  duiing  the  chamsin,  always  create  a 
general  apprehension  of  the  plague ;  the 
setting-in  of  northern  winds  during  an  epi- 
demy, almost  immediately  stops  its  progress, 
and  the  houses  and  shops  are  re-opened, 
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u  Evil,  'if  tliou  my  good."— Milton. 


TO    JAMBS    JOHNSTONE,     ESQ.,    1M.D. 

IMy  luxit  Doctor, — Time,  in  bis  varied 
progress,  brings  no  hours  io  me  more  agree- 
able than  those  in  which  1  occasionally  com- 
municate to  you  my  opinions  on  passing 
events,  in  one  of  those  epistolatory  olios. 
Free  from  the  lahour  of  studied  composition, 
ami  the  fear  of  criticism,  the  correspondence 
passing  between  us  is  but  a  relief  from  more 
serious  avocations;  for  though  some  of  these 
bagatelles  have  passed,  1  perceive,  through 
your  partiality,  from  the  port-folio  to  the 
press,  still  I  must  persevere  in  looking  on 
them  as  private  communications,  and  indulge 
in  that  fredom  of  style  and  sentiment  which 
have  characterised  their  predecessors.  This 
short  explanation  I  think  due,  for  the  past, 
to  some  persons  who  were  pleased  to  take 
offence  at  the  levity  of  my  former  remarks, 
and  as  a  preventive  against  any  future  sur- 
prise that  might  be  felt,  should  any  more 
of  these  papers  be  made  public. 

The  paucity  of  interesting  occurrences  in 
the  medical  world,  during  the  interval  of 
my  late  silence,  has  been  amply  compen- 
sated by  a  discover}'  in  ethics,  which  pro- 
mises to  immortalise  the  name  of  its  author, 
and  to  set  at  rest,  for  ever,  the  controversy 
which  has  so  long  and  unhappily  disturbed 
the  peace  of  our  profession.  Taken  in  its 
true  and  comprehensive  sense,  it  completely 
refutes  every  argument  advanced  against  it, 
and  satisfactorily  justifies  the  hitherto  sup- 
posed imperfections  of  our  medical  institutes. 
You,  wdio  have  so  zealously  combated  the 
supporters  of  reform  with  such  indifferent 
success,  can  readily  estimate  the  value  of 
a  controversial  weapon  of  this  kind,  which, 
like  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  places  victory 
in  the  bauds  of  the  possessor  almost  without 
exertion.  Henceforward,  indeed,  I  expect 
you  will  draw  no  more  on  public  commise- 
ration, by  complaining  of  the  "  morbid  sen- 
sibility" of  your  stomach,  nor  pine  away 
under  the  consciousness  that  your  endea- 
vours to  support  the  dignity  and  integrity 
of  the  profession,  have  been  productive  only 
of  obloquy  to  yourself,  and  ruin  to  your  con- 
stitution. If  you  do  not  find,  in  this  inven- 
tion, a  tonic  more  potent  than  ever  herb  or 
mineral  yielded,  the  hopelessness  of  your 
case  strikes  me  with  a  melancholy  prescience. 
But,  not  to  deprive  you  longer  of  the  resto- 
rative pleasure  which  you  nius>t  derive  from 
this  wonderful  discovery,  or  to  injure  its  au- 
thority further  by  withholding  his  name,  I 
shall  proceed  to  put  you  in  possession  of 


both  ;  and  here,  I  om  sure,  its  merit  will 
be  enhanced,  when  you  learn  that  it  oma- 
n&tel  from  your  beloved  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  Doctor  Roderick  INIacleod.  As  it 
is  probable  that,  like  all  important  revela- 
tions, the  origin  of  this  will  form  an  era  for 
bis  disciples,  I  regret,  extremely,  my  inabi- 
lity to  add  the  date  and  circumstances  of  its 
promulgation;  for,  in  matters  of  tliis  de- 
scription, one  is  anxious  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  little  particular,  even  the  colour 
of  the  night-cap,  and  the  side  on  which  the 
author  of  so  splendid  a  discovery  rested 
during  its  conception  and  delivery.  1  find 
it  announced,  however,  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing articles,  in  Roderick's  Journal,  as  fol- 
lows. I  must  request  of  you  not  to  decide, 
at  fust  sight,  on  its  merits,  for  it  is  only  by 
study  and  maturo  reflection,  that  these  be- 
come manifest: — "  Our  present  aim,"  says 
Roderick,  "  is,  that  on  one  point,  which  we 
select  from  a  thousand  other  topics,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  thorough  altera- 
tion in  what  must  be  considered  tke  neces- 
sary system  of  tilings,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  mere  change  of  agents  would  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  supposed  evil.  The  subject 
on  which  we  would  argue,  is  the  objection 
which  has  been  frequently  made  to  the  in- 
terested motives  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  public  establishments.  Now,  in  the  com- 
mon cry  which  has  been  raised  against  this 
circumstance,  there  is  something,  to  a  man 
who  knows  the  world,  so  utterly  contempt- 
ible, that  he  would  not  have  bestowed  a 
word  on  it,  had  he  not  been  aware  that  it  is 
not  to  the  intelligent,  but  to  the  ignorant, 
that  this  sort  of  declaration  is  addressed." — 
Such  is  the  substance  of  the  doctrine,  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  which  depends  the 
question,  whether  you  and  I  are  ever  again 
to  meet  in  hostile  collision,  and  whether 
(which  is  of  scarcely  less  importance)  the 
profession  is  to  suspend  its  endeavours  to 
improve  its  institutions,  and  remain,  forever- 
more,  content  with  their  present  defective 
condition.  You  will  please  to  observe,  that 
if  the  allegations  of  this  statement  be  cor- 
rect, there  is  at  once  an  end  to  the  efforts 
which  have  been  making  to  regenerate  those 
bodies  from  the  errors  into  which  they  were 
imagined  to  have  fallen.  The  facts,  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  prospects  of  amelioration 
founded  on  them  by  the  Reformers,  all  vanish 
before  this  "  new  light ;"  and  the  only  con- 
solation left  them  is,  that  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, because,  according  to  their  first  apo- 
logist, Roderick,  they  could  not  perform 
impossibilities.  As  1  understand  this  pro- 
position, it  admits  that  our  present  system 
is  bad,  but  declares  that  it  cannot  be  reme- 
died, because  mankind  are  so  incorrigibly 
selfish,  that  the  removal  of  one  set  of  bad 
agents  would  only  make  way  for  another. 
Specious,  my  dear  Doctor,  as  this  sweeping 
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tyUogiam  appears,  it  does  not  entirely  sa- 
tisfy in. •  ,  it  Blrikea  in,-,  that  u  bm(  impor- 
ta"t  a  baa  in-m  omitted  in  its 

^position.  \\  lule  the  author  of  it  invests 
the  whole,  human  race  with  000  comin  m 
attribute,  he  i .  iuhkv,  n-,  operation  to  a  few 
only  ,  in  other  words,  while  he  anus  the 
multitude  with  a  powerful  defence  Bgaiosl 
n,   und   lor    the    attaininent  of  the 

i  be,  by  khm  eonfueion  0/ id 

permits  the  minority  alone  to  use  it  to  their 
at  i;e.  \\  iiat  'the  selhshiiess  of  the  re- 
mainder permitted  them  to  he  at  all  this  tune, 
does  not  appear,  and  1  fear  there  must  he 
some  mistake  here,    i'o  me,  at  least,  it 


it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the  folly 
of  Milking   it   the  ;   any   "  neces/f&ry 

•m"  at  all,  m.i  !i  |esi  Of  M  «- v 1 1 
lo  talk  of  any  ordinance,  established  by 
man  himself  as  nt-ce-sary  01  Immutable,  is  a 
palpable  contradiction,  ami  what  is  btill 
worse,  to  deprive  him  altogether  of  the  lit- 
tle free-will  which  he  pottV  V  higher 
authority  than  either  of  us,  DofttAf,  states, 
in  |  disquisition  on  political  lyst  ins,  that-  — 
"  Mo  usage,  law,  or  authority  whatsoever  is 
so    binding,   that    it    need,   or  ought,   to  be 


continued,   when    it  may    he   changed    with 

advantage    to    the    community."     Obi 

.    that    the    expediency    of    change    establish* 

that  the     property    of  humanity    on    which  !  ed     in      this     rule-,     supposes     the     power 

Roderick    bmldi  Ins  "aeeeaaaiy  system  of  of  execution,  for  Paley  net ei  dreamed  that 


evil,"  is  precisely  the  one  which,  like  the 
sword  of  Telephus,  should  afford  a  remedy 
for  the  injury  it  occasionally  inflicts.  For, 
as  the  self- interest  of  the  "many  should  be 
more  powerful  in  action,  and  more  consulted 
in   the   ordinances  of  any  given   portion  of 


men  could  not  govern  themselves  in  what 
manner  they  pleased.  If  a  whole  nation 
may,  and  can,  thus  alter  u  constitution,  or 
any  part  of  it,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  just 
ground  why  a  less  complex  system  might 
not  be  amended.     In  society  in  general,  or 


society,  one  would  think  that  the  good  of  in  any  specilic  department  of  it,  some 
the  multitude,  instead  of  the  aggrandisement;  scheme  is  certainly  "necessary"  for  its 
ot  a  few,  should  follow  from  the  influence  of  government;  but  what  that  system  is  to  be, 
this  great  preservative  against  the  evils  j  entirely  rests  with  the  community  who  com- 
i   it    sometimes   originates.      Besides,  \  pose  it.     The  "  necessity,"  merelv  extends 


the  question  is  not  what  self  interest  has 
done,  or  will  do  ;  it  embraces  another  se- 
rious item,  and  that  is,  what  it  will  be  per- 
nutted  to  do.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 


to  the  existence,  not  to  the  quality  of  the 
system;  Roderick,  however,  goes  a  step 
further ;  he  talks  of  man  as  lie  would  of 
matter,    by   subjecting     him    to    invariable 


it  it  were  allowed  to  work  uurestrained,  as  laws,  and  confounds  final  with  efficient 
Roderick  takes  for  granted  that  it  Might,  it  [  causes,—  general  obligations  with  the  parti- 
would  achieve  wonders;  but  its  miracles  cular  details  of  theirVulnlraent.  The  error 
cease  with  the  permission  for  their  perform-  '  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Roderick's  not 
ance.  The  moment  this  license  is  with- j  discriminating  between  what  is  necessary 
drawn,  there  is  an  end  to  its  operation.  You  and  what  is  not  so.  A  multitude  of  exam- 
will  perceive  that  a  very  different  view  is 
here  taken  of  self-interest  from  that  taken 
of  it  in  the  proposition  we  are  analysing  ;  and 
that  a  totally  opposite  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  Roderick's  premises.  So  far,  indeed, 
is  this  quality  of  human  nature  from  beint: 
necessarily  productive  of  evil,  that  it  is  the 


source  ot  most  of  the  good  which  man  en- 
joys ;  for,  as  Mr.  Pope  very  justly  and  phi- 
losophically observes,  "  social  and  self-love 
are  the  same,"  which  of  course  they  could 
not  be  were  they  incompatible  with  each 
other  ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed its  legitimate  ends,  as  in  those  insti- 
tutions which  Roderick  takes  under  his 
patronage,  that  it  becomes  injurious  to  so- 
ciety, through  its  own  negligence.  It  was 
probably  from  an  observance  of  its  excesses 
m  these  bodies,  without  considering  the 
cause  of  the  aberration  from  its  proper 
course,  that  led  Roderick  to  fall  into  the 
mistake  which  I  humbly  suggest  he  has 
committed,  by  inferring  the  perpetuity  and 
justification  ot  a  particular  evil  from  its  mere 
existence. 

After   the   partial  glance  which  has  just 
been  taken  at  the  physiology  of  self-interest, 


pies  might  be  selected  to  prove  this  con- 
fusion on  his  part,  but  one  will  suffice.  The 
rigour  of  our  climate  renders  clothes  neces- 
sary, yet  we  have  not  heard  of  Roreas  turn- 
ing a  dictator  in  fashions,  as  we  have  been 
left  the  poor  option  of  selecting  the  shape 
and  shade  of  our  raiment,  precisely  as  we 
may  cut  out  a  constitution  for  our  own  go- 
vernment, according  to  our  fancy  or  our 
judgment.  Roderick's  argument  supposes 
a  still  greater  absurdity  than  even  those 
which  have  just  been  noticed.  Were  sys- 
tems inviolable,  and  men  incapable  of  alter- 
ing them,  in  what  condition  would  the  world 
be  now '!  Precisely  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  commenced.  How  a  gentleman, 
clothed  in  broad-cloath,  and  comfortably 
lodged  even  in  a  garret, could  reason  thus,  is 
to  me,  my  dear  Doctor,  a  matter  of  amaze- 
ment ;  for,  were  his  principles  true,  instead 
of  enjoying  these  luxuries  of  life,  he  would 
be  domiciled  in  a  "  wigwam"  and  habited 
in  nothing  less  elegant  than  a  "  sheep-skin." 
u  Advance,"  cry  reason  and  experience, 
"  to  the  utmost  limits  of  your  capability,  and 
improve  your  condition."  "  Stand  at  ease," 
exclaims  corporal  Macleod,  "  you  have  not 
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capabilities  for  improvement,  nor  have  you 
progressed  a  single  degree  beyond  your  ori- 
ginal state ;  but,  like  the  culprit  on  the  tread* 
mill,  imagine  you  are  advancing  with  the 
motion  of  the  machine." 

Adieu  for  the  present. 

Eiunensis. 
Dublin,  Sept.  23,  1829. 


aEMA&aa  on  db.  ci.anxv  a  theory  of 

TV  I'll  US. 

By ,  M.I). 

Foun-AND-Tw  knty  years  devoted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  medical  art,  furnish  a  fair  and 
legitimate  reason  for  receiving  practical  opi- 
nions with  respect,  and  all  hypothesis  with 
extreme  caution  ;  with  your  permission, 
therefore,  I  intend  offering  a  few  brief  com- 
ments upon  Dr.  Clanny's  Theory  of  Ty- 
phus, promulgated  in  your  last  number;  not 
I  trust,  in  the  spirit  of  captious  objection, 
but  in  that  of  a  sincere  admiration  of  the 
the  talent  and  industry  displayed  in  his  re- 
search, and  a  hearty  concurrence  in  his 
practical  views,  however  much  I  may  differ 
from  him  in  concurring  that  the  speculative 
doctrines  by  which  they  are  attended,  either 
form  a  connected  theory,  or  are  capable  of 
accounting  for  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
to  which  they  are  applied. 

If  I  correctly  understand  Dr.  Clanny's 
theory,  it  is  simply  this  :  that  a  cessation  of 
the  actions  producing  chyle,  and  a  conse- 
quent cessation  of  the  actions  producing 
blood  ;  or,  a  suspension  of  digestion  and  san- 
guification ;  constitute  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  morbid  phenomena,  displayed  by 
typhus  fever,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease.  While  the  facts  on 
which  this  deduction  rests,  are  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  blood  to  a  lymphatic  cha- 
racter during  the  increase  of  the  disease, 
and  the  gradual  approximation  of  that  fluid 
to  what  may  be  termed  a  fibrinous  or  albumi- 
nous character  during  its  decline.  The  facts 
themselves  I  have,  of  course,  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  the  inference  drawn  from  them  1 
conceive  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  pre- 
mises on  which  it  rests. 

In  all  severe  constitutional  diseases,  and 
particularly  in  all  attended  by  the  state 
called  fever,  each  individual  function  of  the 
body  suffers  an  interruption  proportionate  to 
the  intensity  of  the  cause  in  operation.  In 
common  with  the  rest,  the  whole  process  of 
nutrition  throughout  the  extensive,  seiies  of 
actions  which  intervene  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  food  by  tf  ,  mouth,  till  its  final 
assimilation,  are  unquestionably  interfered  j 
with,  and  hence  the  blood  is  deprived  of  that 
n  utritive  supply  upon  which  it  depends  for 


the  due  performance  of  its  important  duties. 
Bui  are  we  on  that  account  entitled  to  as- 
sume that  the  pre-existence  of  some  impe- 
diment to  the  act  of  chylification  has  been 
the  cauae  of  the  general  or  constitutional 
symptoms  ;  or  is  it  not  at  least  a  more  pro- 
bable supposition,  that  the  general  affection 
has  given  rise  to  the  impediment  existing  in 
the  individual  organs  ;  that  the  cessation  in 
digestion  is,  in  fact,  an  effect,  not  a  causet 
01  the  general  disease  1 

I  will  not  say  that  Dr.  C.  is  called  upon 
to  show  how  the  remote  causes  of  fever  act 
in  originating  that  suspension  of  the  diges- 
tive function  which  he  supposes  to  consti- 
tute its  proximate  cause ;  in  our  inquiries 
into  the  origin  of  many  diseases,  this  link 
must,  perhaps,  be  for  ever  wanting,  and  cer- 
tainly has  never  been  supplied,  at  least 
adequately  supplied,  by  any  theory  of  fever, 
from  Cullen  down  to  Broussais.  But  I  do 
say  he  is  called  upon  to  show  why  the  known 
and  appreciable  existence  of  the  state  re- 
ferred to,  namely,  an  interruption  of  the 
actions  producing  chyle,  is  not  at  all  times 
followed  by  the  same  effects;  how  it  hap- 
pens that  persons  for  a  time  cut  off*  from  a 
supply  of  nourishment,  are  not  affected  with 
symptoms  similar  to  those  displayed  during 
the  continuance  of  fever,  and  why  such  do 
not  occur  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the 
existing  intensity  of  their  presumed  cause 
in  those  local  affections  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans which  are  of  such  continual  occurrence. 

The  gratuitous  nature  of  the  assumption 
on  which  the  theory  rests,  is  likewise 
strongly  marked  in  its  application  to  account 
for  the  varying  intensity  of  the  symptoms  at 
different  tunes.  The  morning  and  evening 
paroxysms  are  stated  to  depend  upon  the 
want  of  a  new  supply  of  blood  at  such  pe- 
riods ;  now,  if  suspended  chylification  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  what  reason  have  we 
for  supposing  that  this  act  is  interrupted  to 
a  greater  extent  at  such  times  than  at  others  \ 
And  above  all,  what  proof  is  afforded  that  in 
intermittents  it  is  suspended  only  at  stated 
and  determinate  intervals,  resumed  during 
the  intermissions,  and  again  and  again  sus- 
pended and  resumed  in  regular  alternations 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add  that  Dr.  C.'s 
theory  does  not  seem  even  to  be  true  to  it- 
self. I  need  scarcely  remark  that  two  doc- 
trines have  obtained  on  the  subject  of  respi- 
ration ;  the  one,  which  originated  with 
Priestly,  and  which  has,  with  some  modi- 
fications, been  successfully  supported  by 
Crawford,  Allen  and  Tep\s,  Ellis  and  others, 
conceives  the  carbonic  acid  given  out  during 
the  process  to  be  generated  in  the  lungs  them- 
selves; the  other, advocatedby  LeGrange  and 
Hussenbratz,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, maintains,  that  the  formation  of  this 
compound  gas  is  effected  during  circulation, 


IRITIS. 


and  the  champions  of  each  have  appealed,  on 
i  t .  the  existence  oi  the  acid  in 
the  renoos  blood,  end  on  the  other  to  us 
non-existence,  in  rapport  of  t' 
theorief  ;  but  neither  have,  1  b  >li<  re,  as- 
serted il:ut  it  ii  produoed  in  both  ways,  «>r 
that  part  of  the  inspired  oxygen  is  absorbed 

to  combine  during  circulation,  while  part 
i.  combined  directly  with  carbon  emitted 
during  the  transit  of  venous  blood  through 
the  pulmonic  reseela,  Dr.  (!.,  however, 
a  'pears  to  have  adopted  this  view,  for  in  one 
piece  lie  directly  expresses  his  conviction 
that  caibonic  acid  is  formed  in  the  In 
and  accounts  for  the  cold  stage  of  lever  on 
the  supposition  that  this  process,  ultimately 
connected  with  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  lias  been  suspended  ;  while  in  anot  •  r, 
he  says,  that  carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  blood 
during  health,  is  wanting  during  the  disease, 
and  a^,ain  appears  on  its  cessation.  Again, 
in  the  description  of  a  case  proceeding  to  a 
fatal  termination,  he  accounts  for  the  symp- 
toms, among  which  a  high  temperature  is 
included,  by  supposing  the  permanent  ces- 
sation of  the  sanguifying  process,  which  is, 
according  to  his  own  views,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  evolution  of  caloric  ;  and  thus 
an  increased  impediment  to  the  performance 
of  a  function  on  which  animal  temperature 
depends,  is  made  (if  I  mistake  not)  the 
cause  of  its  morbid  excess. 

The  curative  measures  founded,  as  Dr. 
Clanny  states  them  to  b?,  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  I  have  already- 
said,  appear  to  me  judicious,  and,  indeed, 
diil'er  little  from  those  which  are  of  general 
adoption;  but  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
understand  how  they  can  fairly  be  presumed 
to  act,  by  reproducing  the  action  on  which 
the  formation  of  chyle  depends  ;  how  an  at- 
tention to  the  mental  feelings  of  the  patient, 
however  proper,  however  indispensable  to 
the  cure  of  his  complaint,  can  produce  a  spe- 
cific effect  on  the  digestive  more  than  any 
other  function  of  life  ;  or  what  reason  we 
have  for  supposing  that  the  application  of 
means  directed  to  the  intellectual  powers, 
do  more  than  prevent  that  general  morbid 
action  and  reaction  between  the  mental  and 
corporeal  functions,  resulting  from  their 
mysterious  connexion,  which  would  appear 
to  operate  with  nearly  equal  force  upon 
each  individual  action  of  the  body  when  it 
commences  in  the  mind,  and  upon  each  in- 
dividual faculty  of  the  mind  when  it  ori- 
ginates in  the  body. 

Further,  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  is 
strongly  insisted  on,  and,  empirically,  it  is 
doubtless  a  medicine  of  very  extensive  use  ; 
but  the  explanation  of  its  modus  medendi  by 
Dr.  C's  theory  is  not  very  conclusive  ;  for 
supposing  this  gas  to  exist  in  venous  blood 
during  health,  and  to  be  absent  during  fever, 
we  must  attributeits  presence,  in  the  one  case 


to  the  performance  of  a  function  nee 

to  health,  ami  ii-.  absence,  to  the  cessation 

of  that  function  ;   it  may,  indeed,    thei 

afford  a  ti-.->t  by  which  a  bethet 

tliis  hii  oi  has  not  been  performed  In  M 
ade  |uate  manu  r.  Bui  intsmuob  ss  it  ii  the 
actum  producing  u  v\!.i  b|  in  the  one 

conduct i|  to  health,  and  the  cessation  of  that 
action  which,  1:1  the  other,  conduces  to  dis- 
ease; and  as  it  is  not  to  the  positive  or  activo 
v  winch  the  compound  exerts  during 
its  pn  s.  me,  or  to  the  negative  or  d 
rious  effects  which  result  from  its  ah 
that  we  can  attribute  tie.-  existence  of  either 
state;  so  I  cannot  conceive  how  its  intro- 
duction into  the  circulating  mesa  can  (on 
this  principle)  exert  eithei  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence or  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  actions 
by  which  it  is  naturally  produced  ;  its  pre- 
sumed therapeutical  influence  appeals  to 
rest  on  grounds  equally  solid  with  those 
which  induced  the  French  physician  to  re- 
commend urea  as  a  cure  for  diabetes,  be- 
cause that  principle  was,  during  the  disease, 
no  longer  present  in  the  urine. 

But  1  encroach  too  largely  on  your  valua- 
ble pages  :  with  every  respect  for  the  talents 
of  Dr.  Clanny,  and  every  desire  that  his 
praiseworthy  endeavours  may  yet  elucidate 
more  fully  the  abstruse  aud  recondite  ques- 
tion of  the  proximate  cause  ot  lever,  1  can- 
not see  that  he  has  hitherto  established  bis 
views  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  far 
easier,  however,  to  point  out  errors  in  doc- 
trine than  to  offer  less  assailable  opinions. 

Islington,  20th  September. 
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IRITIS  SYPHILITICA. 

Mary  Halberdini,  a  stout  woman  of  low 
stature,  about  35  years  old,  who  had  for 
some  time  infested  the  streets  of  Westmin- 
ster as  a  prostitute,  was  admitted,  12th  Au- 
gust, under  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  acute  darting 
pain  on  the  side  of  the  head,  extending  into 
the  corresponding  eye;  intolerance  of  light 
and  laohrymation.  The  conjunctival  vessels 
were  depicted  by  a  web  ot'  pink  lines  ;  and 
the  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  afforded  a 
contrast  by  the  crimson  hue  imparted  to  its 
vessels.  Three  months  before,  she  had  been 
the  subject  of  lues  venerea,  and  had  been 
cured  by  a  mild  mercurial  regimen.  This 
secondary  affection  tirst  attacked  the  patient 
about  a  week  ago.  Cupping  to  eight  ounces, 
on  the  temples  ;  a  strong  dose  of  jalap, 
senna,  and  salts,  every  three  hours. 

6  p.  M.  A  slight  irregularity  of  the  pupil 
is  perceptible  ;  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation from  the  sclerotica  into  the  iris  being 
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clearly  manifest.  Quick  and  rather  liard 
pulse  ;  furred  tongue  ;  the  intense  headacli 
lias  been  relieved  by  the  cupping. 

13.  The  bowels  bate  been  well  purged  ; 
the  heedach   relieved  ;    Ibe  intolerance  of 

Ught,  lachrymation,  and  angularity  of  pupil, 
however,  still  continue.  Take  of  calomel, 
thiee  grains;  opium,  one  gram  ;  form  a  pill, 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  Opening  me- 
dicine every  morning.     Low  diet. 

17.  The  mouth  has  become  slightly  affected 
by  the  mercury  ;  the  patient  opens  her  eye 
without  pain  or  inconvenience  ;  tbe  circular 
margin  of  the  iris  is  restored  ;  the  conjunc- 
tival and  sclerotic  inflammation  still  remains, 
although  in  a  less  degree  ;  no  epiphora. 

34.  The  patient  is  greatly  improved  j  she 
can  bear  the  light  without  inconvenience; 
the  conjunctiva  is  nearly  restored  to  its  na- 
tural state;  but  the  sclerotica  is  still  em- 
bossed with  crimson  vessels;  the  ptyalism 
is  severe,  small  ulcers  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  mouth  having  formed.  The  pills  dis- 
continued ;  saline  aperient  medicines  to  be 
exhibited ;  leeches  to  the  angles  of  the 
jaws;  and  a  chloruret-of-soda  gargle  to  be 
applied  ;  spoon  diet. 

4  Sept.  The  mouth  is  still  a  little  sore  ; 
the  patient  is  convalescent.     Full  diet. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  TEMPORAL  ARTERY. 

AVieliam  Pearce,  a  healthy  boy,  six 
years  old,  was  admitted  21st  August,  at 
5  a.m.,  with  a  bleeding  tumour  on  tbe  right 
temple.  It  appeared  on  inquiry,  that  the 
boy  had  received  a  severe  contusion  the 
week  before  ;  much  ecchymosis  had  taken 
place,  and  the  tumour  was  incised,  but  the 
contents  were  not  evacuated,  aud  a  con- 
stant oozing  of  florid  blood  existed.  He  was 
first  brought  to  the  hospital  as  an  out-pa- 
tient, when  the  surrounding  tegument  was 
found  sloughed,  and  the  contents,  which 
were  immediately  scooped  out,  were  putres- 
cent. The  wound,  as  no  hcemorrhage  took 
place,  after  being  cleaned,  was  covered  with 
simple  dressing,  and  a  bread-and-water 
poultice. 

On  the.  night  of  the  20th  August,  a  con- 
siderable hemorrhage  took  place  from  the 
wound,  and  proceeded  some  hours  unde- 
tected ;  as  soon  as  discovered,  however,  the 
fat'  er  brought  him  into  the  hospital.  The 
y  y's  night-cap  and  bandage  were  saturated 
with  blood,  and  the  whole  side  was  covered 
with  a  large  coagulum.  The  entire  surface 
of  his  body  was  blanched  ;  pulse  scarcely 
perceptible,  arising  from  the  quantity  of 
blood  lost,  which  could  not  be  less  than  six- 
teen ounces.  Four  ounces  of  port  wine 
were  promptly  given;  the  wound  was  dress- 
ed ;  and  the  little  patient  put  to  bed. 

23.  The  boy  went  on  well ;  and  rapidly 
recovered  from  the  collapse  induced  by  the 


bleeding  ;  a  granulatory  disposition  mani- 
fested Itself  in  the  wound;  but  early  this 
morning,  a  slight  hemorrhage  again  took 
place  ;  upon  this  the  frontal  branch  of  the 
temporal  artery  was  taken  up,  and  tied. 

26.  The  child  has  entirely  recovered  his 
strength  and  cheerfulness  ;  the  wound  pre- 
sents a  granulatory  surface. 

30.  Tbe  ligature  came  away  this  day. 

6th  Sept.  The  diameter  of  the  wound 
contracting,  the  child  went  home  to  his  pa- 
rents this  morning. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  artery  was  rup- 
tured by  the  blow  ;  the  coagulum  remaining, 
became  decomposed,  and  proved  a  fomes  to 
the  haemorrhage,  but  being  removed,  the 
soothing  iniluence  of  the  treatment  checked 
the  arterial  action,  and  suspended  the  bleed- 
ing.  This  accounts  for  the  apparent  neglect 
in  the  case,  the  artery  not  being  tied  at  first. 
It  was  not  at  all  evident  in  the  first  exami- 
nation, that  the  haemorrhage  proceeded  from 
one  point,  for  it  immediately  ceased  on  the 
removal  of  the  offending  cause  ;  but  when 
tbe  haemorrhage  recurred  again  and  again, 
and  to  a  considerable  amount  in  a  short  pe- 
riod, it  was  evident  a  large  vessel  was 
wounded  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  tied. 

The  conduct  of  a  certain  governor  of  this 
hospital  touching  this  case,  demands  ani- 
madversion. This  person  is  remarkable  for 
his  cacoethic  temper.  He  had  better  be 
cautious ;  even  Achilles  was  vulnerable  in 
the  heel. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


EXTRAVASATION    OF    URINE. — OPERATION 
AND    DEATH. 

A  man,  about  45  years  of  age,  was  brought 
to  this  hospital  on  Monday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 21,  suffering  from  extravasation  of 
urine.  He  stated,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  pass  any  urine  since  Thursday  last ; 
from  that  time  he  had  been  suffering  the 
most  acute  pain,  and  having  become  on 
Monday  much  worse,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  bring  him  to  the  hospfital.  On  his 
admission,  Mr.  Key  (being  the  surgeon  for 
the  week)  was  immediately  sent  for  ;  on  his 
arrival,  he  endeavoured  to  pass  a  sound  by 
the  penis  into  the  bladder,  but  without  suc- 
cess, there  being  a  firm  stricture  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  its  neck.  The  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scrotum  and  perineum  wn3 
very  much  distended,  and  in  a  state  of  gan- 
grene ;  abdomen  tense  and  tender  ;  counte- 
nance anxious,  pulse  small  and  frequent. 
Such  being  tbe  symptoms,  Mr.  Key  deter- 
mined immediately  to  operate,  and  at  six 
o'clock  p.m.,  the  patient  was  placed  on  the 
table  in  tbe  same  position  as  in  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy.  After  the  incision  through 
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the  iftteg 'im.-nt-i  of  the  perineum,  there 
Some    difficulty    e A|>cm need    in    finding    the 

urethra,  m    i  ooe    of  the  dist<  uded 

State  ut  tin-  putt  |   ifWffWlfdl    a    t.-inah 

thaler  \N<»->  passed  through  the  opening  into 
the  bladder,  and  hull   a  plat  of  urine    .vim 

cited.     1  ho  inau,  on  being  piteed  in  bee), 

appeared  much  exhausted  ;   some    wine  w  M 

administered  without    any   apparent   good 

effect,   and  m  sixteen  hours  after  the  o[  • 
tion  he  expired. 

S*Cti$  cadnveris. 

There  had  been  an  Ineilion  made  into  the 
scrotum  a  day  or  two  before  his  admission, 
which  presented  a  dirk  sloughy  aspect.  The 
integuments  covering  the  penis  were  very 
much  swollen  and  highly  inflamed. 

liludder. —  Muscular  coat  very  much 
thickened  ;  mucous  membrane  inflamed  ;  in 
the  cavity  of*  the  bladder  there  was  a  large 
clot  of  blood. 

I  /(thru. — Mucous  membrane  inflamed; 
the  wound  made  at  the  operation  appeared 
dark-coloured  and  sloughy,  about  half  an 
inch  below  the  membranous  portion  ;  the 
canal  was  nearly  obliterated  for  the  space  of 
an  inch  ;  anterior  to  the  stricture  there  was 
a  sloughy  wound,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  repeated  attempts  to 
introduce  an  instrument,  the  man,  according 
to  his  own  account,  having  been  under  the 
scientific  treatment  of  one  of  the  quacks  of 
the  metropolis,,  who  did  not  fail  to  And  a 
passage  to  his  pocket,  though  he  did  to  his 
"bladder. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  was  highly 
inflamed. 


duced   on   Up-    inner  aide,   into  the  an 
chamber,    with   its  convexity  tamed  under- 
neath the  lap  ,  the  point  of  the  needle  was 
thai  turned  towardl  the  pupil,  and  with  two 

or  three  motioni  of  the  Instrument,  so  as  to 

tte  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  il 

withdrawn,  and  on  making  slight  pressure 
on  the    Spper    part    of   the    gl  IDS,    wa- 

followed  by  the  protrusion  or  the  <  rystalline 

lens,  which  was  of  rather  large  aw ,  and 
having  a  palish  amber-<  ■olouivd    appearance. 

The   lids  were   afterwards    gently  lubbed 

over  the  surface  of  the  Cornea,  and  a  pledget 
of  moist  linen  was  placed  0?er  each  eye,  and 
confined  by  a  bandage  passed  rouud  the 
head. 


ST.    THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


CATAIIACT. 

On  Friday,  September  18th,  a  female, 
haviug  cataract  of  the  right  eye,  was  placed 
on  the  operating  table,  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, with  the  head  resting  on  a  pillow.  The 
operator,  Mr. Tyrrell,  being  situated  behind 
her  head,  with  his  left  foot  placed  on  a  chair, 
and  left  elbow  resting  on  his  knee,  com 
menced  the  operation  by  the  puncture  of 
the  cornea  on  the  outer  side,  the  upper  lid 
being  first  raised  and  fixed  by  the  operator's 
right  index  finger,  the  lower  depressed  by 
an  assistant.  The  cornea  knife  was  then 
passed  gradually  on  towards  the  nasal  side, 
until  the  point  of  the  instrument  made  its 
exit  from  the  anterior  chamber,  when,  by 
drawing  the  knife  towards  him,  the  section 
was  completed  ;  a  small  quantity  of  aqueous 
humour  followed.  The  lids  were  then  al- 
lowed to  fall  over  the  eye,  and  remain  a  fe.w 
seconds,  when  a  curved  needle  was  intro- 


[PUTATIG  KNEE. 

Soon  after  the  above  patient  left  the  the- 
atre, another  female  was  brought  in  blind- 
folded, and  placed  on  the  table  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undergoing  an  operatiou  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  leg  below  the  knee.  This  pa- 
tient, who  is  about  forty  years  of a^e,  and 
of  spare  habit,  was  admitted  into  Lydia  s 
Ward,  No.  4,  on  the  Dili  July,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Travers,  with  an  extensive 
chronic  ulcer,  situated  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  left  leg,  which  had  in  its  progress  de- 
stroyed the  soft  parts  surrounding,  nearly  to 
the  surface  of  the  bone.  Latterly,  the  ul- 
ceration has  more  rapidly  extended,  the  dis- 
charge become  more  copious  and  offensive, 
and  her  appetite  declined  ;  consequently  she 
became  more  feeble,  and,  at  length,  almost 
every  thing  taken  into  the  stomach  was  soon 
rejected.  The  treatment  adopted  in  this 
case  at  its  first  onset,  was  a  local  applica- 
tion of  equal  parts  of  the  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  soda,  and  chloride  of  lime,  with  ca- 
taplasms of  linseed  meal;  and,  internally, 
three  grains  of  the  pill  of  soap  with  opium. 
House  diet  every  night  and  morning.  Since 
which,  an  ointment,  composed  of  a  drachm  of 
opium  to  two  ounces  of  the  mild  mercurial 
ointment,  has  been  applied,  spread  on  lint. 
On  the  26th  of  August,  she  was  ordered  six 
ounces  of  red  wine  daily.  No  good  effect, 
however,  was  produced  in  the  limb,  and 
the  vomiting  has  continued,  accompanied 
by  pain  in  the  epigastric  region.  On  ac- 
count of  the  temporary  absence  of  Messrs. 
Travels  and  Green,  (the  former  of  whom  is 
said  to  be  incapacitated  from  attending  by 
ill  health,)  the  whole  of  the  surgical  de- 
partment of  this  hospital  has  for  some  time 
past  devolved  upon  the  junior  surgeon,  who 
thought  it  advisable  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion. The  limb  was  removed  about  one- 
third  below  the  knee,  in  a  minute  and  half, 
by  the  circular  operation.  Three  arteries 
were  secured,  in  doing  which,  one  of  them, 
viz.  the  anterior  tibial,  was  cut  through  by 
the  ligature,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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was  occupied  in  securing  it  a  second  time. 
Since  the  operation,  the  patient  has  lost  all 
sickness  and  pain  of  the  stomach,  and  is  in 
every  respect  doing  well. 


l.M  PBTIOO    MGl'UATA. 


Robert  Nash,  a  sailor,  thirty  years  of  age, 
admitted  into  George's  Ward,  No.  SO,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Hoots,  on  tho  27th  August, 
with  an  impetiginous  eruption,  affecting 
every  part  of  the  body,  with  the  exception 
of  the  feet.  The  patient  states,  that  the 
eruption  first  made  its  appearance  seven 
years  ago  ;  since  that  time  he  has  occasion- 
ally been  tolerably  free  from  it,  but  never 
entirely.  In  various  parts  of  the  body,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  arms  and  thighs,  it 
assumes  an  irregular  circular  or  oval  form, 
with  a  thick  elevated  crust,  leaving  the  cen- 
tre nearly  free.  The  patches  are  of  various 
size,  and  when  the  crust  comes  entirely  oft', 
the  cuticle  has  a  shining  red  appearance. 
lie  complains  of  its  itching  very  much,  but 
no  other  pain  j  has  no  headach  ;  perspires 
very  much  ;  appetite  good,  and  is  not  un- 
easy after  food ;  bowels  rather  confined ; 
tongue  white;  pulse  84,  compressible.  Says 
he  has  been  living  low  of  late,  since  which 
the  eruption  has  become  worse.  Ordered 
warm  bath  daily.  Take  of  the  powdered 
jalap,  with  calomel,*  a  scruple  immediately, 
compound  pill  of  submuriate  of  mercury, 
five  grains,  night  and  morning;  diluted  ni- 
tric acid,  a  fluid  drachm,  with  half  a  pint  of 
the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  three  times  a 
day  ;   house  diet,  and  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 

28.  Has  slept  ill,  from  irritation  caused  by 
the  eruption,  from  which  there  is  a  consider- 
able discharge  of  thin  ichorous  fluid,  accom- 
panied with  much  troublesome  itching. 
Pulse  88,  soft,  and  compressible ;  bowels 
Lave  been  well  acted  on  by  the  medicine. 

29.  Bowels  open;  tongue  white;  pulse 
98,  soft.  There  are  superficial  ulcers  at 
many  parts  where  the  crusts  have  come  off. 
The  itching  generally,  he  says,  is  not  so 
great.  Apply  the  oxyde  of  zinc  ointment  to 
the  ulcers. 

30.  Bowels  have  not  been  moved  to  day. 
Pulse  105,  soft,  full ;  tongue  whitish  ;  ap- 
petite good.  House  medicine  to-morrow,  if 
required. 

Sept.  2.  Bowels  open  ;  appetite  good ; 
pulse  88,  very  soft,  and  compressible.  Mefet 
every  day. 

5.  Appearance  of  the  eruption  every 
where  improved  ;  itching  still  troublesome, 
but  much  less  so  than  on  admission  ;  bow- 
els open  about  once  daily  ;  tongue   cleaner  ; 


*  The  pulvis  jalapae  cum  hydrargyro,  of 
this  hospital,  consists  of  four  parts  of  pow- 
dered jalap,  one  part  of  calomel,  and  one  of 
powdered  ginger. 


pulse  80,  natural  in  force.  Powder  of  jalap, 
with  calomel,  a  scruplo  immediately. 

?.  l.owels  acted  on  frequently  yester- 
day, and  several  limes  to  day.  Still  com- 
plains of  the  itching  ;  no  other  pain.  Apply 
equal  parts  of  the  tar  ointment,  and  the 
oxyde  of  zinc  ointment. 

'.).  Eruption  looking  batter,  says  it  smarts 
a  little  after  the  application  of  the  ointment; 
the  itching  is  diminished  ;  bowels  open  ; 
general  health  good.  Ordered  to  continue 
the  ointment  until  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
and  then  to  have  a  warm  bath. 

12.  The  crusts  have  all  become  dry  and 
fallen  off,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  cuticle 
red,  rough,  and  rather  tender,  but  causing 
him  no  inconvenience,  the  itching  havinu- 
entirely  ceased.  Ordered  to  use  the  tar 
ointment  undiluted,  which  he  has  continued 
to  do  ever  since.  There  is  now,  Sept.  22, 
no  unusual  appearance  but  the  discoloration 
of  skin  ;  his  bowels  are  regular,  tonoue 
clean,  and  general  health  in  every  respect 
good,  and  he  will  probably  be  discharged  on 
Thursday  next. 


HOTEL-DIEU. 

NECROSIS     OF     THE     LOWER    JAW-BONE EX- 
TRACTION   OF    THE    SEQUESTRA. 

C.  D.,  a  female,  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a 
lymphatic  constitution,  was  admitted  on  the 
beginning  of  August;  two  years  ago  she 
began  to  be  affected  with  slight  pain  in  the 
left  side  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  which,  after 
about  sixteen  months,  became  the  seat  of  so 
violent  a  pain,  as  to  deprive  her  of  her 
night's  rest;  the  teeth,  which,  up  to  that 
period,  had  been  white  and  healthy,  became 
greyish,  and  the  breath  very  offensive  ;  and 
after  about  a  month  four  fistulous  openings 
foimed  at  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone ;  one  of  which  was  near  the  symphysis, 
the  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
angle  ;  they  were  all  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
jaw,  and  somewhat  towards  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bone.  On  the  right  side  there 
was  only  one  fistulous  aperture.  The  fistules 
appeared  to  communicate  with  the  interior 
of  the  mouth,  for  a  considerable  quantity  of 
puriform  matter  was  constantly  discharged 
into  it  ;  and  when  the  patient  gargled,  part 
of  the  liquid  was  found  to  escape  through 
one  of  the  fistula?.  Mastication  was  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  almost  impossible,  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  affected  side  being  quite 
loose.  The  soft  parts,  near  the  anterior 
maxillary  foramen,  were  greatly  swelled, 
but  completely  insensible,  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  dental  nerve.  It  was  rather 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  considerable 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  to  determine 
whether  the  newly-formed  bone  had  acquired 
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a  Iti  i.r  ao4 ,  a  ;i[»|ifiii.tl,  however, 

that  ||  wad  very  linn  ;    and,  on  intrudu'i. 

pre  tuit  tli 

CluUo     I  ,1     t,y     jt. 

Ofl  the  l?th  r,  M.  1) 

tunned  the  following  operation:  two  01 
fistu  .  which  were  dieiant  about 

auineh  from  eaoh  other,  having  been  united 
Ly  an  ineision,  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
otteom  entity  iraa  opened,  and  a  piece  of 

necrotic  bone,  twu  inches  in  length  and  one 
iu  height,  extracted.  On  examining  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  wound,  M.  Dupuy- 
treu  found  another  moveable  niece  of  bona, 
which  was  readily  extracted,  and  (bund  to 
be  the  necrotic  angle  ot'  the  jaw-bone.  The 
roots  of  the  teeth  were  easily  felt  by  the 
finger  in  the  wound  ;  those  of  the  molar 
teeth  were  very  loose.  A  tent  was  put  in 
the  wound,  and  the  whole  covered  with  dry 
lint.  Subsequent  to  the  operation,  the  pu- 
rulent matter  was  discharged  through  the 
wound  only,  although  the  external  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  had  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  extraction  of  the 
necrotic  bone  ;  so  much  so,  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  gargle  used  by  the  patient  es- 
caped externally.  The  violent  pain  in  the 
maxillary  bone  had  disappeared  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  within  a  few 
days  after  which  it  was  considered  proper  to 
remove  the  tent  from  the  wound,  which 
eventually  contracted;  suppuration  was 
healthy,  and  not  very  abundant ;  the  osse- 
ous cavity  gradually  became  smaller,  and, 
on  the  4th  of  September,  the  teeth  of  the 
left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  were  as  firm  as 
those  on  the  right.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, M.  Dupuytren  examined  the  fistula  on 
the  right  side  of  ihe  lower  jaw,  which  he 
found  to  be  necrotic  ;  he  intends  to  perform 
the  same  operation  as  on  the  left  side,  as 
soon  as  he  finds  the  bone  moveable. — Laii' 
cette  Friuicaise. 
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The  third  edition  of  Dr.  lleiinen's  Priu- 
oij  hs  of  .Military  Surgery,  will  be  published 
early  in  October. 

1  Mr.  Peter  Wilson,  R.N.,  M.U.C.S.  Lon- 
don  and  Edinburgh,  late  surgeon  of  the 
Civil  Hospital,  Gibraltar,  i9  preparing  for 

.  publication,  A  Treatise  on  the  late  Ipidemic 
Fever  which  appeared  in  that  Garrison*  It 
will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  cases. 


LAPIS    IXFERNALIS,    sil'6    LAPIS    DlYINl'3, 

(Pk,  Lond.) 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 
Sin, — Though  you  may  consider  the  name 
of  a  medicine  of  little  consequence,  yet  1 
take  the  liberty  of  correcting  the  mistake 
you  have  made  in  the  appellation  of  the 
above  droll  compound,  and  request  that  on 
all  future  occasions,  you  will  designate  this 
species  of  lapis  by  the  term  diiinus,  instead 
of  vnfernalia,  as  it  is  a  lineal  descendant,  as 
well  as  the  favourite  application  to  all  pa- 
tients, of  your  old  friend,  the  M  Divine  Doc- 
tor ! ! " 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Solomon  Brande. 
The  Owl's  Nest,  Windmill  Street. 
Sept.  29th,  1829. 
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add,  "  and  thus  they  eluded  the  force  em- 
ployed by  Mr,  Key." 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL   AND    OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED  AT 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital; 
BY     MR.    LAWRENCE. 

Lecture  II. 

On  the  Nature  and  Seat  of  Diseases. 

It  is  the  object  of  mediciue  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  seat  of  diseases,  in  order  to 
discover  the  proper  modes  of  treating  them. 
If  we  understood  in  each  instance  what  or- 
gans are  diseased,  and  how  they  are  affected, 
there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  about 
the  treatment.  We  should  then  be  able  to 
give  an  appropriate  name  to  each  disease, 
and  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  natu- 
ral affinities  ;  that  is,  we  might  establish  a 
rational  nosology,  or  arranged  catalogue  of 
diseases.  Unfortunately,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  we  are  unable  to  determine  the 
nature  of  disease,  and  in  not  a  few  cases, 
we  cannot  even  settle  the  exact  seat  of  it. 
Hence  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  finding, 
that  our  names  of  diseases  are  in  many  in- 
stances calculated  to  mislead,  and  that  those 
catalogues  of  diseases  that  are  called  nosolo- 
gies, are  often  really  worse  than  useless. 
The  difficulties  that  1  allude  to,  are,  how- 
ever, not  experienced  so  much  in  that  part 
of  the  subject  which  is  the  immediate  object 
of  our  attention — surgical  diseases;  they 
are  more  felt  in  affections  of  the  internal 
organs,  where  the  means  of  investigation  are 
not  so  numerous,  and  where  there  is  greater 
difficulty  in  all  parts  of  the  inquiry. 

-Most  persons  imagine,  that  they  under- 
stand very  weil  the  meaning  of  health  and 
disease  ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  give 
a  definition  of  those  two  slates  that  is  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  Health  and  disease 
have  been  Baid  to  be  opposite  states,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  we  may  admit 
this  representation  to  be  correct.  For  ex- 
No.  .)i;>. 


ample,  a  person  in  a  state  of  full  health  may 
be  considered  to  he  nearly  in  an  opposite 
condition  to  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of 
typhus  fever.  However,  health  and  disease 
are  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  two  states 
that  can  be  thus  contrasted  ;  for  under  each 
of  these  terms  there  is  included  a  great  va- 
riety of  conditions,  differing  materially  from 
each  other.  On  the  one  side,  the  state  of 
health  passes,  by  insensible  gradations,  into 
disease;  and  on  the  other,  the  state  of  dis- 
ease is  shaded  off,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, into  health ;  so  that  when  we 
come  to  the  point  where  the  two  conditions 
approach  each  other,  we  often  find  difficulty 
in  determining  what  is  health  and  what  is 
disease. 

The  human  body  is  an  aggregate  of  organs, 
each  executing  its  own  function,  and  all 
concurring  in  the  general  purposes  of  the 
organisation,  which  are,  to  preserve  life,  to 
keep  up  the  relations  which  connect  the 
individual  with  the  surrounding  world,  and 
to  continue  the  species.  When  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organs  is  perfect,  and  when  the 
functions  are  regularly  executed,  the  indi- 
vidual is  said  to  be  well,  or  in  a  state  of 
health.  The  notion  of  health,  therefore, 
combines  these  two  circumstances — perfect 
structure,  and  perfect  functions,  i.e.  perfect 
in  reference  to  the  purposes  just  mentioned. 

The  word  natural,  as  applied  to  the 
healthy  structure,  is  rather  equivocal,  for 
we  must  admit,  that  disease  is  a  part  of 
nature.  The  French  and  Germans  use  the 
word  normal,  in  order  to  designate  what  we 
call  the  healthy  structure.  This  term  ?ior- 
mal,  is  about  equivalent  to  the  English  ex- 
pression, regular.  Thus  the  normal,  regu- 
lar, or  healthy  structure,  and  the  regular 
execution  of  the  functions,  would  be  opposed 
to  the  diseased  or  the  irregular  structure  of 
the  organs,  or  to  the  imperfect  or  irregular 
execution  of  the  functions. 

Disease  has  been  defined  an  imperfect  or 
irregular  execution  of  one  or  more  functions. 
This  definition  is  very  defective  ;  it  omits  a 
circumstance  of  principal  importance  in  the 
consideration  of  disease,  namely,  the  state 
of  the  organs.  The  definition  is  true,  so  far 
ns  it  goes  ;  that  is,  wherever  we  see  an  im- 
perfect or    irregular  execution  of  auy  i'unc- 
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tion,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  d 
txisl*.      But  we  may  have  diaease,  and   that 

ol  u  very  unequivocal  kind,  without  si 

•ii-rvublr  deviation  fr  <ui  the   natural    state  of 

motion,  Warts  and  cwm  ara  dii 

at  all  events,  aeMpast  and  encysted  turnout) 
are  so  :  yet  those  may  arise,  and  acquire 
considerable  liie,  without  the  individual 
being  actually  aware  of  their  existence  ;  and 
even  when  they  have  arrived  at  verv  con>i- 
derahle  magnitude,  they  do  not  distuih  any 
functiou  ;  they  are,  perhaps,  only  inconve- 
nient by  their  hulk.  Cancer  of  the  breast 
coiume  nces  with  an  induration  and  swelling 
of  the  mammary  glaud  ;  and  these  may  take 
place  so  insensibly,  as  to  attain  a  consider- 
able size  before  the  female  is  awure  that 
that  disease  exists,  which  she  at  last  disco- 
vers accidentally. 

We  may  call  disease  a  deviation  from  the 
normal,  regular,  or  healthy  state  of  any  solid 
or  fluid  part  of  the  body,  or  of  any  function. 
These  various  circumstances  may  be  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  the  stomach.  The  sto- 
mach may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  or  of 
cancer  ;  in  both  cases  there  is  a  manifest 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  orgun  ;  in  the 
former  a  temporary,  in  the  latter  a  perma- 
nent change.  Jn  the  case  of  heartburn, 
there  is  an  acid  secretion  from  the  stomach  ; 
and  in  the  1/  el  low  fevtr,  there  is  a  rejection 
and  vomiting  from  the  stomach  of  a  pecu- 
liar dark  substance,  something  like  coffee 
grounds,  which  is  called  the  black  vomit. 
Here  you  have  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
•tomach  completely  changed.  Again,  in 
nausea  and  sickness,  and  indigestion,  you 
have  the  function  of  the  organ  disturbed. 

You  will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  three  circumstances  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  I  have  now  men- 
tioned, might  he  properly  reduced  to  one. 
You  will  ask,  whether  the  function  of  an 
organ  can  be  disturbed,  if  the  structure  re- 
main entire  ?  You  will  inquire  if  the 
fluids  can  be  altered,  so  long  as  the  solids 
remain  in  their  natural  state  !  These  ques- 
tions  are  very  reasonable  and  proper.  I 
can  entertain  no  doubt,  that  if  our  know- 
ledge of  disease  were  perfect,  we  should  be 
able  to  trace,  in  every  instance,  the  altera- 
tion of  function  to  change  in  the  state  of  the 
organ  ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of 
disease  is  by  no  means  perfect.  In  many 
instances  we  see  impaired  function,  when 
we  cannot  ascertain  what  the  condition  of 
the  organ  is,  more  especially  in  internal  dis- 
ease. In  other  cases  there  are  altered 
functions,  or  manifest  symptoms  of  disease, 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  what  organ  those 
symptoms  should  be  referred  to.  Therefore, 
in  our  present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge, 
we  must  admit  alterations  in  the  functions, 
or  change  in  the  state  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  as  diseases,  without  meaning  to  assert 


that  they  can  take  place  independently  of 
alteration  in  the  organs  themselves. 

1  l.e  ebenrei  which  t..  1  may  uq. 

>,    differ    in    degree.       Ihey    may    he    so 

iderablc  us  to  be  risible  alter  death,  or 
tbeN  111  1)  be  an  alteration  merely  a rl .  .  ting 
the  living  tondit  on  of  the  ptft,  and  not 
leaving  behind  it  any  trace  discoverable 
after  death.      I  do  not  bt  lie ve  that  a  function 

can  be  impaired  while  tbe  organ  remains  in 

a  perfectly  regular  and  healthy  stale  ;  tor, 
in  fact,  what  are  the  functions  of  the  body  { 
Merely  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  the  or- 
gans. The  functions  are  the  organs  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  active  exertion  ;  the 
organs  and  the  functions  are  causes  and 
effect!.  Perfect  functions  imply,  natural  or 
healthy  organs  ;  imperfect  or  it  regular  func- 
tions, suppose  disordeicd  organs.  To  say 
that  the  functions  are  disordered  without 
any  change  in  the  orgaus  themselves,  would 
be  to  say  that  au  effect  has  taken  place 
without  a  cause. 

The  organs,  then,  may  undergo  those  seri- 
ous changes  which  are  visible  upon  exami- 
nation after  death,  or  they  may  experience 
the  slightest  alterations  which  affect  merely 
the  living  conditiou  of  the  parts.  The  liv- 
ing condition  of  any  organ  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  regular  execution  of  its  func- 
tion, comprises  not  only  the  structure  as  we 
see  it  after  death,  but  also  all  the  various 
internal  movements.  It  includes  a  healthy 
state  of  all  the  fluids,  whether  circulating  or 
at  rest ;  a  regular  supply  of  new  materials, 
a  regular  removal  of  the  old  parts,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  system,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  sympathetic  operation  of  other 
organs.  Now  nearly  the  whole  of  these 
latter  circumstances  elude  our  observation  ; 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  them  ; 
sometimes  we  see  how  organs  are  affected 
by  the  kind  of  changes  I  have  just  now 
alluded  to.  The  function  of  the  brain,  for 
example,  will  be  suspended  ;  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  will  be  nt  once  put  a  stop 
to,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  suddenly 
stopped,  as  in  syncope  ;  or  when  the  func- 
tion of  the  lung»  is  interrupted,  as  in  suffo- 
cation ;  yet,  if  we  examine  the  brain,  we 
do  not  rind  any  change  in  its  structure, 
but  what  happens  when  the  heart  ceases  to 
act.  No  more  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain, 
and  its  influence  ceases.  When  the  func- 
tion of  the  lungs  is  stopped,  the  blood  no 
longer  undergoes  that  change  from  venous 
to  arterial,  which  is  so  essential  in  main- 
taining the  action  of  all  parts.  Black  blood 
is  scut  to  the  brain  instead  of  scarlet,  and 
its  functions  are  immediately  interrupted. 
Thus,  in  both  these  instances,  we  see  that 
changes  in  the  living  condition  of  the  brain 
affect  its  functions,  though  no  alteration  in 
its  structure  is  observable  after  death. 
When  we  speak  of  a  disease  being  func» 
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tional,  we  merely  menu  to  express  tliat  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  change  in  the  state 

of  the  organ,  ohserval)l(!  OS  dissert, on.  We 
use  functional  in  conira-disliuction  to  or- 
gantc,  which  denotes  visible  change  of 
structure. 

In  this  country,  the  tonus  functional  and 
organic  are  often  applied  rather  loosely. 
Strictly  speaking,  we   should   range  under 

the  head  of  organic  diseases  all  changes  in 
the  condition  of  an  organ  which  we  can 
ascertain  by  dissection.  Serious  change 
often  takes  place  in  inflammation,  but  it  is 
transitory  ;  it  may  pass  oil",  and  leave  the 
Organ  in  a  state  Of  integrity  again.  The 
word  organic  is  not  used  to  denote  that  sort 
of  change  ;  it  is  applied  to  permanent 
changes,  especially  such  as  do  not  admit  of 
recovery;  for  example,  cancer, funu,  us  henna- 
todes, ossification,  tubercles,  and  soon.  The 
same  looseness  of  language  is  observed,  in 
this  respect,  in  writers  of  other  countries. 
Thus  Kicherand  does  not  include  inflam- 
mation among  his  lesions  organiques ,  but 
places  it  in  the  lesions  vitales,  as  if  it  were 
an  affection  of  the  vital  properties  of  the 
part. 

The  difference  between  functional  and 
organic  disease  has  been  sometimes  marked 
by  the  term  disorder  and  disease,  in  our  own 
language ;  but  this  is  not  sanctioned  by 
common  acceptation,  nor  by  etymology.  In 
common  language,  disorder  and  disease  are 
synonymous  ;  and  if  you  come  to  inquire 
into  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
thing  appears  perfectly  apparent.  What  is 
disease?  Dis-ease.  An  interruption  of  ease 
—a  change  of  feeling.  Then,  disorder? 
Dis-order.  An  interruption  of  order;  that 
is,  an  interruption  of  the  regular  functions 
of  the  body. 

The  examination  we  make  after  death,  is 
not  a  satisfactory  criterion  of  the  changes 
which  may  take  place  in  the  state  of  an 
organ  during  life.  Certain  changes,  of  a 
▼ery  obvious  kind,  take  place  during  life, 
and  of  which  we  can  trace  nothing  after 
death.  In  the  case  of  erysipelas,  and  in 
some  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  there  is  a 
very  manifest  determination  of  blood  to  the 
skin  during  life  ;  considerable  distention  of 
all  the  blood-vessels  of  that  part ;  consider- 
able redness  of  it ;  but  these  appearances 
■are  lost  after  death.  The  redness  in  oph- 
thalmia disappears  in  the  same  way.  We 
cannot  therefore  conclude,  because  we  ob- 
serve no  change  after  death,  that  no  change 
ha3  taken  place  during  life  ;  and  in  consi- 
dering whether  functions  can  be  altered 
without  disease  of  the  organs  themselves, 
our  principal  object  should  be  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  there  is  a  change  in  the 
living  condition  of  the  part,  which  exami- 
nation after  death  may  fail  to  discover. 

Again  ;  before  we  can  determine  that  no 


change  whatever  has  taken  place  in  an  or- 
gan,   our   examination    after   death    must    be 

vcr\  accurate,  and  it  should  be.  performed 
under  the  guidance  of  a  full  knowledge  of 

(lie  healthy,  normal,  or  regular  State  ol  the 
parts  ;  and  without  the  person  who  ex- 
amines has  that  knowledge,  it  is  impossible 

to  determine  whether  certain  changes  may 

not  have  taken  place  and  been  overlooked. 

Thus  we  iiud,  that  in  propoition  as  pa- 
thological investigation  alter  death  has  been 
conducted  with  greater  accuracy,  the  num- 
ber of  diseases,  supposed  to  be  functional, 
has  been  diminished.  Jn  the  case  ot' fevers, 
for  example,  which  have  been  supposed  to 
be  general  diseases,  more  accurate  patholo- 
gical investigation  has  found  out,  that  many 
organs  of  the  body  are  considerably  dis- 
eased. To  many  affections  of  the  head  the 
same  observation  applies. 

The  division  then  of  diseases  into  func- 
tional and  organic,  in  the  view  we  now 
take,  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  distinc- 
tion in  degree  than  in  nature.  In  the  case 
of  diseases  called  functional,  the  changes 
are  such  as  to  leave  only  slight,  or,  in  many 
instances,  no  traces  of  change  after  death 
at  all ;  in  the  diseases  called  organic,  the 
alterations  in  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
part  are  of  a  more  considerable  kind,  and 
leave  behind  them  visible  appearances  after 
dissolution. 

I  can  by  no  means  agree  in  opinion  with 
those  who  regard  functional  diseases  as 
affections  of  the  vital  properties,  without  any 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  organs.  How 
can  we  suppose  that  the  function  of  a  part 
can  be  altered,  when  the  organ  remains  in 
the  healthy  state?  What  would  you  think 
if  you  were  told  by  a  watchmaker  that  a 
watch  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  but  that 
its  movement  was  affected  1  But  if  he 
should  tell  you,  "  I  have  looked  over  the 
watch  very  carefully  ;  it  does  not  go  well ; 
there  must  be  something  wrong,  but  I  can- 
not discover  where,"  then  he  would  speak 
very  rationally,  and  that  is  the  situation 
medical  men  find  themselves  in,  in  cases  of 
functional  disease  ;  they  see  irregularity, 
but  do  not  discover  what  it  depends  on.  In 
such  a  case  they  should  conclude  that  the 
art  is  imperfect,  or  their  own  knowledge 
deiicient ;  not  that  functions  can  be  impair- 
ed while  the  organs  are  perfect. 

Wotv  this  is  not  a  point  of  mere  specula- 
tive importance  ;  for  those  who  believe  in 
vital,  or  functional  disease,  direct  their 
means  of  treatment  according  t  o  their  views. 
Their  object  is  to  remedy  the  imperfection 
of  those  functions,  to  excite  vital  properties 
which  appear  defective  in  energy,  and  to 
rouse  those  parts  to  activity  which  seem  to 
be  dormant.  Hence  a  treatment  is  insti- 
tuted which  is  calculated  to  aggravate  disease 
rather  than  to  benefit  the  patient.    Persons 
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wh  i 

alt/tic     affection,     observe-     the     loM 

uly.     It  |  jiutu-  it  it  unable  to  i. 

the   liii.ba  of  one  sice,  they  hay  the  uei 

j  urter  ii  ill-  md  u  1 5  v  tu 

1  has  tliry  treat  the  paralytic 
limbs  by  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  unci  tliey 
administer  g«u#rel  tumuli.  .More  accurate 
pathologies!  research  proves,  in  these  m 

that  disease    exibts  in  the  head,  and    that   u 

consists,  perhaps,  in  increased  determina- 
tion of  blood,  in  effusion  of  bio  nl  or  serum, 
or  in  other  changes  that  would  be  aggra- 
vated by  this  stimulating  treatment. 

[Air.  Lawrence  illustrated  the  same  point, 
bv  referring  to  the  tonic  and  stimulating 
treatment  of  affections  of  the  retina,  causing 
impaired  vision  ;  to  the  treatment  of  fever, 
grounded  on  the  notion  of  debility  ;  und  to 
that  of  dyspepsia,  bv  tonics.] 

It  has  been  contended  alaOj  that  the  jluiits 
cannot  be  altered  in  their  properties,  except 
through  the  medium  of  some  change  in  the 
so/ids.  Now  the  fate  of  the  lluid  part  ol 
the  body,  with  reference  to  disease,  has  been 
very  singular.  At  one  period  the  explana- 
tion of  disease  turned  entirely  on  changes 
that  were  supposed  to  take  place  iu  the 
fluids  ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  time,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  production  of  disease.  At  an  early 
period,  when  anatomy  and  physiology  were 
but  little  known,  the  fluids  were  supposed 
to  be  subject,  in  the  living  body,  to  putrefac- 
tion, fermentation,  concoction,  acidity,  alka- 
lescence to  become  thick,  and  thin,  and  so 
on.  The  means  of  treatment  were  directed 
with  the  view  of  remedying  such  altera- 
tions. When  anatomy  and  physiology  came 
to  be  investigated,  and  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  were  observed  after  death,  of 
eourae  all  these  notions  were  at  once  put  nn 
end  to,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
very  term  of  humoral  pathology,  which  in- 
cludes this  sort  of  explanation  of  diseases, 
has  become  a  sort  of  by-word  of  contempt. 

It  has  been  considered,  that  the  states  of 
the  fluids  can  give  no  assistance  in  the  ex- 
planation of  diseases.  Probably  this  is 
going  too  far.  You  will  consider,  that  all 
the  new  materials  enter  the  body  in  a  lluid 
state — that  they  are  all  taken  up  into  the 
system  through  the  blood.  When  you  con- 
sider the  various  kinds  and  quantities  that 
enter  the  body  in  this  way,  I  think  you 
cauuot  help  supposing,  that  there  must  be 
considerable  variations  both  in  the  quantity 
aud  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  that 
you  ennnot  help  admitting,  that  these  varia- 
tions may  have  considerable  influence  on 
the  organs.  Only  compare,  for  instance,  an 
individual  in  a  state  of  health,  with  a  ple- 
thoric person,  on  the  one  side,  with  a  scor- 
butic sailor,  or  a  chlorotic  female,  on  the 
other,  aud  J  think  you  will  at  once  admit, 


that  there  may  be  '  eei  iii   the    ■ 

of  blood,  winch  may  explain  the  condition 
of  disease.     \\  be  la  state* 

of  the  Uline,    which  we   can   trace  to  the  va- 

uat.  -in  m  quantitr,  or  k  ,  we 

,ut  help  a  that  the  conditiooa  of 

tiie  fluids  de-.  ;nhl- 

ing  disease*  v.  s  cannot  hi  lp  admitting, 
that  though  the  d  irhich  constituted 

the  humoral  pathology  were  absurd,  and, 
moat    of  them,  unfounded,  this  forms   no 

ground  for  excluding  from  our  consideration 

altogether,  the  state  of  the  fluids.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  fluids  is  diilicult.  Animal 
oliemistry  has  been  cultivated,  however, 
much  of  late  years,  and  certain  ingenious 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light ;  yet,  gene- 
rally speaking,  we  cannot  derive  much  prac- 
tical insight  into  disease,  or  the  means  of 
removing  it  from  the  state  of  the  fluids, 
ili is,  however,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  expect,  in  prosecution  of  further  inqui- 
ries of  this  kind,  to  derive  cousiderable  as- 
sistance from  them. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  1  may  express 
to  you  my  opinion,  that  if  diseases  were 
perfectly  understood,  we  should  be  able,  in 
each  instance,  to  refer  the  altered  functions 
to  some  change  in  an  organ  or  organs  ;  con- 
sequently, the  changes  in  the  functions 
would  merely  constitute  signs  or  symptoms 
of  disease.  1  have  already  intimated  to 
you,  that  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  is 
hitherto  too  imperfect  for  such  a  purpose.  In 
many  cases,  and  even  in  some  of  frequent 
occurrence,  we  are  altogether  unable  to 
distinguish  the  organ  disturbed.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  common  fevers,  the  profession 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  particular 
organ,  which  is  the  primary  seat  of  disease. 

In  intermittent  feverst  we  are  quite  at  a 
loss  to  assign  the  primary  and  essential  seat 
of  disease.  What  name  should  we  give  to 
tetanus  on  this  principle  1 

In  internal  diseases  particularly,  the 
changes  of  functions  often  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  assignable  affection  of  any 
particular  part.  We  are,  consequently,  ob- 
liged to  name  such  diseases  after  their  ex- 
ternal and  visible  signs;  being  sensible,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  names  so  given  are 
applied  rather  to  symptoms  than  to  diseases. 
Diabetes,  heematuria,  etc.,  are  examples. 
Dyspnoea,  asthma,  and  indigestion, are  analo- 
gous instances.  It',  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  we  use  these  terms,  it  must  be  to 
denote  diseases  ;  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  only  represent  symptoms,  and  we  must 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  organs 
which  give  rise  to  those  symptoms,  in  the 
hope  of  determining  the  precise  seat  and 
nature  of  disease.  AH  organs  in  the  human 
body  may  be  primarily  affected ;  that  is, 
they  may  be  affected  by  causes  acting  imme- 
diately upon  them;  and  all  organs  may  also 
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he  iffeoted  $ec«ridari!yt  that  is,  In  consp- 
queiice  of  disease  previous]  v  existing  in 
■ome  other  organ.  If  boiling  water  be 
poured  upon  (be  skin,  inflammation  of  the 
skin  is  produced.     It'  a  wound  be  inflicted, 

we  have  the  same  result  ;  these  are  primary 
affections  of  the  skin.  If  n  person  take 
certain  sorts  of  food,  for  instance,  some 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  or  if  he  get  his  stomach 
disturbed  in  any  other  way,  he  may  have  an 
attack  of  nettle-rash  or  urticaria,  the  skin 
being  affected  secondarily,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  stomach.  If  a  person  have  a 
blow  on  the  head,  or  if  he  employ  his  mind 
intently,  he  may  get  headach,  or  other  dis- 
order of  the  head.  Again,  he  may  get  the 
same  kind  of  symptoms  if  his  stomach  is 
overloaded,  or  his  bowels  are  costive.  The 
•  stomach  may  be  disordered,  and  a  person 
may  become  sick,  in  consequence  of  eating 
certain  food.  Again,  serious  injuries  to  the 
head  will  produce  sickness,  and  these  are 
primary  and  secondary  diseases  of  the 
stomach. 

Primary  disease  is  also  called  idiopathic, 
and  secondary,  sympathetic.  Idiopathic  dis- 
ease is  an  affection  of  any  part  produced  by 
a  cause  acting  immediately  on  that  part. 
Secondary  or  sympathetic  disease  is  excited 
by  the  existence  of  disorder  in  some  other 
organ. 

I  fancy  there  will,  or,  at  least,  there  ought 
to  be,  no  difficulty  in  recognising  that  all 
organs  may  be  primarily  diseased,  that  each 
part  may  be  disturbed  in  the  execution  of 
those  functions  which  naturally  belong  to  it. 
Thus  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  urinary 
organs,  Sec,  may  be  affected  through  causes 
applied  to  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
several  offices  ;  yet,  when  persons  have  at- 
tended much  to  some  part,  they  have  some- 
times been  disposed  to  refer  all  diseases  to 
primary  disturbance  of  such  part.  Thus, 
one  has  attached  very  great  importance  to 
diseases  of  the  liver,  and  has  fancied  this 
organ  to  be  the  source  of  almost  all  disease  ; 
another  has  regarded  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal  in  the  same  light.  Now  1 
should  regard  all  these  views  as  partial  and 
erroneous,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  believ- 
ing that  all  -parts  may  he  originally  dis 
eased,  and,  of  course,  in  admitting  that  all 
may  be  secondarily  disordered.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  an  organ,  wi'i  he 
the  influence  that  it  may  have  over  others. 
No  doubt,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  parts 
that  are  concerned  in  the  office  of  digestion, — 
the  stomach,  alimentary  canal,  and  various 
subsidiary  organs,  will  have  great  influence 
in  exciting  disease  in  other  parts,  yet  we 
must  not  look  to  them  alone,  as  the  primary 
seat  cf  all  disease. 

In  most  diseases,  you  find  symptoms  re- 
ferrible  to  both  these  heads;  that  is,  certain 
symptoms  which  arise  immediately  from  the 


disturbed  state  of  the  onran,  and  Otherf, 
which  are  owing  to  the  sympathetic  influ- 
ence of  that  organ  (hi  other  parte  of  the 
body.  When  we  say  that  one.  part  sympa- 
thise! with  another,  we  merely  denote  the 
fact,  that  the  affections  are  co-existing. 
\\  hat  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  sympathy'! 
It  merely  means  suffering  with.  The  phy- 
sical is  very  similar  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  term.  When  we  see  a  person  in  a  state 
of  pain,  suffering,  or  anxiety,  we  feel  an  un- 
pleasant emotion  ;  we  sympathise  with  the 
individual.  The  word  merely  denotes  that 
one  affection  takes  place  in  conjunction  with 
another.  It  does  not  explain  at  all  how  that 
happens.  The  nerves,  with  the  brain  and 
spinal  chord,  afford  an  explanation  Low  the 
various  organs  are  connected  together  in 
their  morbid,  as  well  as  in  their  natural 
functions.  The  sympathetic  influence  is 
more  powerful,  in  proportion  as  the  organ  is 
of  greater  importance  in  the  animal  economy, 
as  the  disease  in  that  organ  is  more  violent, 
and  as  the  individual,  in  whom  the  disease 
takes  place,  is  more  irritable. 


EXPERIMENTS    ON    THE    VIRUS   OF    RABID 
ANIMALS. 

In  No.  270  of  The  Lancet,  we  gave  an 
extract  from  a  paper  in  Graefe  and  Walther's 
Journal,  on  the  experiments  which  Dr. 
Hertwich,  professor  at  the  veterinary  school 
at  Berlin,  bad  made  upon  rabid  animals. 
Having  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  perus- 
ing Dr.  Hertwich's  work  itself,  we  deem 
it  worth  while  to  add  to  the  above  extract 
some  interesting  data,  and  especially  the 
results  which  were  obtained  from  inocu- 
lation with  the  saliva  of  rabid  dogs. 

The  two  different  forms  of  rabies,  the  one 
of  which  Dr.  Hufeland  calls  the  acute  or 
fierce,  and  the  other  the  chronic  or  quiet 
rabies,  are  not  two  distinct  diseases;  for 
inoculation  fiom  an  animal  affected  with  the 
one,  was  frequently  observed  to  produce  the 
other.  In  the  acide  rabies,  the  doge  were 
observed  to  change  their  manners,  and  to 
become  either  more  lively  and  irritable,  or 
more  lazy  and  morose  ;  they  generally  be- 
come of  very  changeable  temper,  and  are  at 
times  seized  with  restlessness,  which  forces 
them  to  run  about  :  most  of  them  know  and 
obey  their  master  until  a  very  short  time 
before  death.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  the  animals  often  show  a  great  de- 
sire to  lick  cold  things.     They  lose  their 
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appetite,  especially  for    solid   food,    bin 
i|iu-mlv     tea    WOM,    turf,    fctruvv,     or    their 

and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  | 
nurtfiu  examinations  ol  i'.o^s,  art  oi  the 

greatest  importance  to  determine  whether 
there  has  bcrii  rabies  Of  not.  .No  rabid 
.allows  u  dread  of  water  at  any  period  of  the 
disease  |  they  drink,  lick,  und  behold  it 
without  any  dislike,  and  sometimes  exhibit 
even  a  great  avidity  for  it,  although  they 
often  have  some  difficulty  in  swallowing  it, 
on  account  of  the  swelling  in  the  throat  ; 
there  is  also  no  dread  of  light,  nor  any  dis- 
like on  looking  at  shining  surfaces,  or  being 
exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  They  are  very 
costive,  for  some  period  at  least  ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, have  no  increased  venereal  desire. 
The  most  important  and  constant  symptom 
is,  a  peculiar  change  in  the  voice,  and  in  the 
manner  of  barking  ;  the  sounds  emitted  are 
either  higher  or  deeper  than  usual,  rough, 
hoarse,  disagreeable,  and  indicative  of  dis- 
tress. The  bark  does  not  consist  of  repeated 
uninterrupted  sounds,  but  the  first  bark  goes 
into  a  sort  of  short  howl,  so  that  it  is  neither 
a  barking  nor  continued  howling,  but  be- 
tween both  ;  during  it,  the  mouth  is  lifted 
up,  as  in  dogs  who  are  made  to  howl  by 
music.  This  change  of  the  bark  is  very 
easily  recognised  after  having  been  once 
heard,  and  is  considered  by  Dr.  Hertwich  as 
pathognomonic.  Phlegmatic  dogs,  when 
affected  with  rabies,  hardly  ever  show  an 
increased  desire  of  biting  ;  but  irritable, 
snappish  dogs,  are  seized  with  a  real  fury, 
in  which  they  attack  and  kill  every  animal 
which  they  can  get  at,  and  destroy  and  bite 
at  every  thing  near  them  ;  sometimes,  even, 
they  lacerate  their  own  bodies.  It  appears, 
that  their  ra^e  for  biting  is  first  directed 
against  cats,  and  lastly  against  men.  They 
generally  bite  without  any  previous  barking 
or  growling,  and  the  bite  mostly  consists  of 
a  sudden  snapping  and  tearing  by  the  teeth  ; 
if  another  dog  comes  near  them,  they  smell 
at  his  mouth  and  genitals,  and  at  the  same 
time  wag  with  the  tail  before  they  snap  at 
liim  ;  they  also  often  snap  at  the  air,  as  if  it 
were  to  catch  flies.  The  external  appear- 
ance is  but  little  changed  on  the  first  day  ; 
on  the  second,  the  eyes  become  injected  and 
somewhat  irritable  by  strong  light;  the 
skin  at  the  forehead  is  corrugated,  and  they 
look  as  if  they  were  morose  and  drowsy  ;  at 
a  still  later  period,  the  eyes  become  lifeless 
and  turbid,  as  if  covered  with  sand  ;  the 
whole  face,  or  part  of  it,  or  the  tongue, 
swells;  they  become  greatly  emaciated,  and 
their  coat  is  rough.  As  long  as  they  are 
not  quite  exhausted,  they  carry  the  tail 
turned  upwards  ;  at  the  last  degree  of  de- 
bility, it  hangs  down  ;  the  mouth  is  rather 
dry,  and  hardly  ever  covered  with  foam  ; 
the  hind  legs  are  weak  from  the  beginuing 


■,  and  always  become  pa 

-  death. 

In    tjuut   ////;<»-•),    the    animals  are    i 
restless,  but  become  d.ji-i  .fed,  very  tranquil, 
and  tod.       II"*    most   important  and  i  ha: 

Itic  aymptOM  consists  in  the  lower  jaw 
hanging  down,  as  if  lis  muscles  were  para- 
I  j  this  depends,  not,  Us  Ins  been  usseit- 
ed,  from  a  apoamodifl  contraction  of  the 
muscles  which  diaw  down  the  lower  jaw, 
but  on  a  real  paralysis  of  those  which  cloae 
it  ;  the  lower  jaw  is,  at  least  without  any 
(liffieu)ty,  lifted  up,  and  kept  tit  .situ  by  very 
slight  pressure.  It  happens,  however,  I 
(|uently,  that  when  the  animal  is  irritated, 
it  recovers  for  a  short  time  its  faculty  of 
biting,  of  which  it  appears,  however,  to 
have  no  increased  doaifOi  15y  the  above 
symptom,  the  dogs  are  prevented  from 
swallowing  ;  the  saliva  constantly  flows  out 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  is  a  little  pro- 
truded. The  bark  is  changed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  fierce  rabies,  but  is  very  sel- 
dom heard,  most  of  the  dogs  emitting  hardly 
ever  any  sound,  except  when  irritated.  The 
other  symptoms,  emaciation,  los9  of  appe- 
tite, absence  of  real  hydrophobia,  fee.,  are 
the  same  as  in  the  other  form. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  nearly  equal 
in  both  forms.  The  animals  die  within  six 
or  eight  days,  apparently  from  exhaustion  ; 
in  very  few,  only,  sudden  death,  as  if  from 
apoplexy,  ensues  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  about 
200  dogs,  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  no  constant  morbid  alteration 
found  after  rabies ;  and  he  is  even  inclined 
to  assume,  that  wherever  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  a  dog  exhibits  no  evident 
cause  of  death,  there  is  a  great  probability 
of  his  having  been  affected  with  rabies.  The 
stomach  is  often,  but  not  always,  inflamed, 
and  mostly  contains  a  reddish,  yellow,  or 
greenish  mucus,  and  indigestible  substances, 
wood,  stones,  &c,  and  but  seldom  any  food. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  paper 
relates  to  the  repeated  experiments  of  ino- 
culating saliva,  blood,  and  nervous  substance, 
into  fresh  wounds,  and  administering  these 
substances  internally.  The  following  results 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  importance 
with  respect  to  forensic  medicine  : — 

1.  Of  59  dogs  who  were  inoculated,  14 
became  affected  with  real  rabies. 

2.  In  those  cases  where  the  inoculation 
failed,  no  assignable  cause  of  the  failure 
could  be  discovered.  There  exists,  accord- 
ingly, a  peculiar  disposition  for  the  virus  of 
rabies,  as  for  that  of  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. (A  mastiff,  four  years  old,  went 
through  regular  series  of  experiments  with- 
out auy  effect  being  produced  ;  while  seven 
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other  dogs,  who  were  inoculated  with  him. 
and  in  the  tame  manner,   became    rabid. 

Some  dogs  were  Bever.il  times  inoculated 
before  any  contagion  took  place;  in  others, 
this  etl'ect  was  observed  utter  the  first  ex- 
periment.) 

:5.  It  appears,  accordingly,  that  in  cases 
of  doubtful  idbies,  one  or  two  accidental  or 
artificial  inoculations  arc  vot  sufficient  to 
serve  as  negative  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
rabies. 

4.  No  communication  of  the  disease  ever 
took  place  by  the  perspiration  ;  the  conta- 
gious matter  of  rabies  cannot,  therefore,  be 
of  a  volatile  nature. 

5.  Its  vehicle  is  not  only  saliva  and  the 
mucus  of  the  mouthy  but  also  the  bloody  and 
the  substance  of  the  salivary  glands.  It 
does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  nervous 
pulp. 

6.  The  power  of  infecting  exists  at  every 
period  of  the  confirmed  disease,  and  even 
for  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  death 
of  the  animal. 

7.  The  virus  of  rabies  appears  to  be  inac- 
tive if  administered  internally  :  of  22  dogs 
who  were  made  to  swallow  it,  none  took 
the  disease. 

8.  The  application  of  saliva  to  fresh 
wounds  appears  to  be  as  often  followed  by 
rabies,  as  the  bites  of  rabid  animals. 

9.  It  is,  consequently,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  disease  is  neither  produced  by  the 
lesion,  according  to  Girard's  opinion,  nor  by 
the  fear  of  the  patient,  as  has  been  repeated- 
ly asserted. 

10.  The  opinion  of  Bader  and  Capello, 
that  in  dogs  who  had  become  rabid  from  the 
bite  of  an  animal  primarily  affected  with  the 
disease,  the  saliva  did  not  contain  the  con- 
tagion, and  that  it  existed  only  in  primary 
rabies,  has  been  proved,  by  several  experi- 
ments, to  be  erroneous.  (This  perfectly  agrees 
with  Magendie's  experiments,  who,  having 
inoculated  a  dog  with  the  saliva  of  a  patient 
affected  with  hydrophobia,  the  animal  be- 
came rabid  after  a  month,  and  bit  two  others, 
who  were  also  infected  ;  from  these  last,  no 
further  contagion  was  observed.) 

11.  During  the  period  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  virus,  there  is  no  morbid  alteration  ob- 
servable, either  locally  or  in  the  general 
health  of  the  dog  thus  infected,  nor  does  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tongue  ever  exhibit 
vesicles.  There  exist,  accordingly,  no  pre- 
cursory symptoms  as  in  other  contagious 
diseases. 

12.  The  disease  generally  breaks  out 
within  fifty  days  after  the  inoculation,  or  the 
infliction  of  the  wound ;  Dr.  Hertwich  never 
observed  it  occur  at  a  later  period. 

13.  Inoculation  or  infection  from  animals 
affected  with  fierce  rabies,  very  often  pro- 


duces the  other  modification  of  the  disease, 
and  rice  versti  ;  they  are,  consequently, 
only  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
disease. 

14.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  healthy 
dogs  were  able  to  distinguish  those  affected 
with  rabies  by  the  smell  ;  this  is  not  the 
case,  nor  do  they  abhor  food  mixed  with  the 
secreta  or  excreta  of  rabid  dogs. 

Relative  to  the  causes  of  primary  rabies, 
the  author  has  not  been  led  to  any  certain 
conclusion  ;  the  different  kinds  of  dogs  are 
equally  liable  to  it,  age  and  sex  have  no  in- 
fluence on  its  origin,  nor  the  time  of  the 
year,  weather,  regimen,  &c.  Excessive 
heat  or  cold  of  the  atmosphere  has,  accord- 
ing to  him,  no  effect  whatever  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  ;  this  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  cart  and  yard  dogs 
being,  on  the  average,  much  less  affected 
with  primary  rabies  than  house-dogs. 


ON   RODERICK    MACLEOD'S 


"  NECESSARY  SYSTEM  OF  THINGS. 


"  Evil,  be  thou  my  good."— Milton. 


TO    JAMES    JOHNSTONE,    ESQ.,    M.D. 

Dear  Johnstone,— The  doubts  which  I 
last  week  ventured  to  express  on  the  truth  of 
Roderick's  proposition,  gain  additional  force 
from  the  arguments  b)'  which  he  attempts 
to  support  it.  "  Self-interest,"  he  says, 
"  may  assume  an  infinity  of  different  shapes, 
but  at  bottom  it  is  still  the  same  thing  ;  and 
there  may  be  a  thousand  ways  of  rewarding 
mercenary  conduct,  but  something  honour- 
able or  profitable  is  always  due."  We  did 
not,  my  dear  Doctor,  want  to  be  told,  at 
this  time  of  day,  of  the  Protean  genius  of 
"  self-interest;"  we  have  had  the  most 
ample  proofs  of  its  versatile  character.  The 
question  is  not  about  the  existence  or 
quality  of  this  attribute;  but  whether  it  can, 
and  how  it  may,  be  restrained  within  salu- 
tary bounds.  Of  the  power  and  presence  of 
the  flood  there  is  no  doubt;  we  want  merely 
to  confine  it  within  its  proper  channels. 
Deep,  constant,  and  forcible,  as  is  the  cur- 
rent of  this  universal  motive,  it  may,  like  the 
mightiest  torrents,  be  made  subservient  to 
the  productions  of  good,  as  the  Nile,  nine- 
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of  the   reward    were  improper.      The  "  ->elf'- 

interest"  operatives  should  he  remunerated, 

no  douht,  in  "  honours,"  in  "  proiits,"  or  in 
any  other  moral  or  metallic  currency  which 
they  choose;  but  that  they  should  be  invest- 
ed with  the  power  und  an  indemnity  to  put 
their  hauds  in   the  pockets  of  persons  for 
whom  they  do  nothing,  we  most  strenuously 
deny.     Armiug  them   with  such  unlimited 
authority,  would  not   surely  be   to   reward 
41  self-interest,"  but  to  encourage  its  abuse. 
Roderick,    indeed,    candidly    admits,    and 
even  advocates,  this  abuse  of"  self-interest ;" 
for,  he  says,  "  he  cannot  but  feel  that,  in 
the  circumstance  of  the   elections  to  hospi- 
tals,   there  are  many  evils  ;    hut,  confining 
himself  to  the  point  which  lias  attracted  his 
attention,    he    thinks,    as    he    has    always 
thought,  that  much  indiscriminate  severity 
has  been  shown  ;  for  he  questions  whether 
the  thing  could  or  ought  to  be  altered  ;  his 
experience  of  the    constitution  of    society 
making  it  appear  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  pure  benevolence,  and  disinterested  mo- 
tives, subjects  the  individual  (however  really 
deserving)  to  general  ridicule  and  distrust." 
This    kind  of  reasoning    to  a  man    "  who 
knows  the  world,"  may  be  intelligible  and 
conclusive  indeed  ;  but,  to  a  mere  honest  man, 
it  seems  exceedingly  mysterious.     Ilow,  at 
least,   Roderick's  "  experience"  could  have 
brought  him  to  believe  that  the  "  acknow- 
ledgment of   pure  benevolence"    subjected 
the  individual   to  ridicule,  and  that  his  own 
admission  of  the  existence  of  gross  abuses, 
accompanied  by   an    objection  to    their   re- 
moval, would  not  expose  him  to  contempt, 
is  to  me  incredible.     Such  an  avowal  is  so 
extremely  rare  among  men,  and  so  contrary 
to  the  usual  language  of  the  "  self-interest- 
ed," that  one  does  not  know  well  whether  to 
deal  with  its  author   as  a  knave  or  a  fool. 
The  boldness  of  the  assertion  places  it  still 
further  beyond  comprehension  than  the  ab* 
struseness  of  its' meaning,  and  J  should  pass 
it  over  as  containing   some   sublime  secret 
too  recondite  for   common  understandings, 
hut   for  the   sensibility  evinced    towards  tin 
"  evils  of  a  necessary  system."     Previous 
advocates  of  bad    systems  rested  their   de- 
fence on   their   presumed  perfections ;  Ro- 
derick far  transcends  his  predecessors,    by 
making  the  vices  of  a  system  the   ground  of 
its   stability.     The   candid   avowal   of  such 
abuse,  accompanied  by  so  obvious  a   desire 
for  its   retention,  confers  on   him  an  origi- 
nality in  special  pleading,  not  likely  to  be 
disputed  by  even  the  vilest  of  his  patrons  or 


lively  swathing  the  corse,  as  the  oozing 
of  putrefaction  renders  the  operation  neces- 
sary, until  the  foul  exudations  of  the  body, 
by  gradual  accumulation,  at  length  fill  the 
hut,  and  expel  the  living  members  of  the 
family.  The  political  structure  intended  for 
our  accommodation  has  become  so  intolera- 
ble to  its  members,  through  the  incrusta- 
tions of  time,  and  the  progress  of  corruption, 
that  it  is  no  longer  tenantable  ;  yet,  while 
our  interests  are  roused  by  the  inconveni- 
ence, and  our  senses  shocked  by  the  specta- 
cle, Roderick  plays  the  negro  with  our  natu- 
ral antipathies,  and  would  feign  reconcile  us 
to  these  admitted  abominations.  His  argu- 
ment, indeed,  seems  to  be  precisely  that 
which  a  maggot  or  a  grub,  if  capable  of  ex- 
pressing itself,  would  advance  against  the 
removal  of  the  nuisance  on  which  it  fed. 

But  he  cannot  be  serious  ;  for  a  man  who 
thinks  rationally,  and  writes  what  he  thinks, 
could  scarcely  have  dismissed  so  important 
a  subject  with   the  levity    evinced  in   the 
following    passage  : — "   If     this     state    of 
things,   displeases  those  who   are   so  anx- 
ious to  see  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  we 
must  only  refer  them  to  the  millennium,  and 
be  content  for  the  present  with   things  as 
they  are!"     What,  if  instead  of  .being  con- 
tent with  things  as  they  are,  the  men  who 
are  anxious   to  see  them  as  they  ought  to 
be,  would  turn  their  options  into  action,  and 
instead  of  passively  permitting  the  abettors 
>f  abuse    to    enjoy  the    profits  of  things  as 
they  are,  would  make  them  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  thus  anticipate  the  prospects  of  the 
millennium!     What  a  figure  Roderick  and 
his  jests  would  make  in   the  new  system  of 
things!     The  smile  of  malicious  satisfaction 
with  which  he  now  gloats  on  the  "  system 
of  evil"  from  which    he  derives   his   daily 
bread,  would  be  as  little  protection  to  him 
and  his  partisans,  as  the  smile  of  the  hunter 
would  be,  when  hunted  in  turn  by  the  lion 
or  tiger.     That  some  retributive  justice  of 
this  kind  is  in  piogress,   Roderick  is   per- 
fectly aware  ;  and   that  it  will  succeed,  the 
history   of  man  establishes.     Man,    indeed, 
nay  be  worried  by    a  race  of  Nimrods  for 
awhile,  but  he  eventually  learns  the  use  of 
the  spear,  and  turns  on  his  pursuer.     There 
is    a  stage  in  the   chace  of  oppression,  in 
which,    endurance     becomiug    intolerable, 
the  oppressor  generallv  becomes  the  victim 
of  the  oppiessed;  and  if  Roderick  were  only 
partially  skilled    in   the  "  field-sports"  of 
revolutionary  controversies,  he  must    per- 
ceive that  the  ■!  lion  is  at  bay." 
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T  linvc  thus,  my  dear  Doctor,  entered  into 
a  minute  examination  (and  a3  some  will,  no 
doubt,  consider  on  unnecessary  one)  of  this 
strange  doctrine,  as  it  appears  to  be  that 
which  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  advanced 
by  those  factions  who  make  the  profession 
of  power  a  pretext  for  its  sempiternal 
abuse.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  do 
nothing;  to  preach  that  nothing  can  be 
done,  is  next,  perhaps,  to  the  facility  of  ab- 
solute quiescence.  The  introduction  of  such 
a  stationary  principle  into  the  affairs  of  life 
is,  however,  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  injurious,  conse- 
quences. It  would  at  once  supersede 
every  improvement,  and  make  every  attempt 
at  innovation  a  crime,  in  a  being  who  has 
been  endued  with  the  means,  and  by  a  just 
inference,  destined,  to  better  his  condition. 
But  this  argument  goes  to  paralyse  these 
energies,  and  tends  to  assail  heaven  itself 
through  the  necessary  imperfections  of  man. 
Singular  as  this  doctrine  may  appear,  there 
is  nothing  new  about  it,  save  the  effrontery 
with  which  it  is  put  forward  as  a  novelty. 
It  is  as  old  as  our  knowledge  of  man.  His 
history,  indeed,  from  the  savage  to  his  pre- 
sent comparative  state  of  refinement,  is  hut 
a  narrative  of  a  warfare  of  opinion  on  this 
very  point,  perpetually  carried  on  between 
the  adherents  of  existing  systems,  and  the 
promoters  of  amelioration.  In  cookery  and 
ethics,  in  costumes  and  constitutions,  in 
science  and  religion,  this  constant  struggle 
for  the  permanence  of  the  present  against 
a  prospective  order  of  things,  has  ever  kept 
the  world  in  a  sort  of  moral  insurrection. 
The  first  who  projected  those  arts  which 
Kitchener  and  Brummel  have  but  just  com- 
pleted, were,  if  we  are  to  credit  historians, 
as  strenuously  opposed  in  their  daring  inno- 
vations, by  epicures  in  raw  flesh  and  pa- 
triarchal raiment,  as  the  artificers  of  regular 
governments  and  codes  of  morality  were 
thwarted  in  their  laudable  undertaking,  by 
the  amateurs  of  natural  society,  or  lovers  of 
"  club-law."  Nay,  if  we  do  not  slight  the 
oracles  of  holy  writ,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  the  endeavours  of  heaven  itself  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  man,  met  with  no 
better  reception  from  the  "  llodericks  of 
the  chosen  people  ;"  for  while  the  law  was 
delivering  in  thunder  and  lightning  on  the 
mount,  the  furnace  was  glowing  at  its  foot, 
for  the  formation  of  false  divinities.  So  is  it 
precisely  at  the  present  hour  ;  make  a  pro- 
position as  plain  as  thunder  is  audible,  or 
as  the  lightning  is  visible,  and  there  will  be 
found  men  to  deny  its  truth  and  utility. 
Touch  but  a  fold  of  the  idol  by  which  they 
live,  or  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
worship,  and  instantly  you  are  pelted  with 
the  peculiar  missiles  of  the  sanctuary  ;  ap- 
proach, in  short,  but  the  gates  of  any  one  of 
these  pagodas  of  corporate  corruption,  and 


forthwith  you  have  the  "  sacred  geese  of 
the  citadel"  in  a  gabble  about  your  eais,  on 
the  inviolability  of  the  edifice. 

But  to  what*,  after  all,  has  this  tenacity 
of  antiquated  institutes, — this  "  morbid  sen- 
sibility" to  the  progress  of  innovation, — this 
vigilance  of  the  sentinels  of  corruption, 
come  to  in  the  end?  Has  it  stayed  the 
march  of  improvement,  silenced  the  voice  of 
reason,  or  overawed  the  efforts  of  man  to 
advance  to  that  point  to  which  he  seems  in- 
tended to  arrive?  No;  revolution  after 
revolution,  in  all  the  avocations  of  man, 
have  followed  in  slow  but  certain  succession  ; 
and  though,  in  some  places,  he  may  have 
retrograded,  yet  a  statistical  glance  at  his 
present  condition  must  convince  the  candid 
spectator,  that  this  gradual  pace  of  improve- 
ment places  a  splendid  balance  in  his  favour 
over  any  given  period  of  his  former  history. 
If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
the  tide  which  has  rolled  on  through  all 
time  with  so  constant  and  irresistible  a  cur- 
rent, is  not  likely  to  be  impeded  by  the 
"  Canutes"  of  our  medical  corporations, 
who  would  cast  chains  on  its  course. 

EniNENSIS. 

Dublin,  Sept.  30,  1829. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    IODINE,    ERGOT    OF    RVE, 
AND  QUININE, 

By  T.  Wetijerill,  M.D.,  Liverpool. 

Concerning  iodine,  ergot,  and  quinine, 
you  have  already,  from  time  to  time,  col- 
lected in  the  pages  of  your  interesting  work, 
much  useful  information  ;  I  beg,  notwith- 
standing, to  trouble  you  with  this  commu- 
nication, in  the  hope  that  some  of  your 
readers  are  prepared  to  give  additional  evi- 
dence of  their  merits,  through  the  medium 
of  The  Lancet.  It  is  with  medicines  as  it 
is  with  other  things  ;  the  surest  way,  per- 
haps the  only  one,  and  therefore  certainly 
the  best,  to  arrive  at  their  comparative 
worth,  is  that  of  subjecting  them  to  the 
discipline  of  the  public  pruning  knife.  The 
fox-glove,  for  instance,  was  at  one  time 
the  constant  theme  of  the  most  extravagant 
panegyric  ;  it  was  said  to  cure  nearly  all  dis- 
eases, until  time  and  sad  experience  taught 
mankind  differently.  Let  me  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  serious  charge 
to  lay  against  enthusiasm  ;  it  has  many  re- 
deeming qualities  about  it,  and  is  generally 
the  offspring  of  genius.  When  the  charac- 
ter of  a  medicine  comes  to  be  overrated, 
there  is  little  fear  of  the  truth  being  undis- 
covered atone  time  or  another;  the  disclo- 
sure, unfortunately,  is  often  attended  with 
one  inconvenience  ;  it  is  apt  to  bring  on 
too  great  a  reaction,  which  as  often  causes 
it  to  sink  into  unmerited   disrepute.     Ac- 
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ait-  nut  philosopher!  v%ho  arc  physioim  and 
surgeons,  From  these  premiaei  it  i.s  tair 
to  argue,  that  iodine,  ergot  of  rye,  anil  qui- 
nine,  notwithstanding  their  value  and  pre- 
sent popularity .  'ere  long  uiav  bOQOWH  tOf« 
foetOd  and  unt'ushionahle — stat  s/ta  rut/jut- 
dies,  is  the  1  IBgMffe  of  the  poet,  and  the 
irresistible  law  ot 'matter. 

Iodine.— Mr.  Everett,  p.  6-17,  No.  312 
of  The  Lancet,  has  (dearly  shown,  in  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  bronchocele,  that 
iodine  can  be  safely  given  internally  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  has  been  com- 
monly thought  or  practised.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  long  convinced  me,  that  this 
medicine,  given  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of 
the  tincture  (prepared  from  ten  grains  of 
the  iodine  to  one  ounce  of  spirit)  may  be 
gradually  increased  to  one  drachm,  without 
any  fear  of  injuring  the  constitution  ;  but  if 
given  too  largely  at  first,  or  if  too  abruptly 
increased  from  a  smaller  dose,  it  causes  nau- 
sea, burning,  or  other  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions of  the  stomach,  vertigo,  head-ach, 
6cc.  ;  in  one  case  it  produced  pyrosis. 

In  dropsical  forms  of  disease,  iodine  will 
be  found  a  most  valuable  medicine.  In 
several  cases  of  anasarca  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, attended  with  ulcers,  phlyctene, 
&c,  I  freely  administered  the  tincture  ;  it 
invariably  gave  relief,  and  very  frequently 
took  away  every  vestige  of  the  disease.  For 
the  ointment,  prepared  with  one  drachm  of 
the  hydriodate  of  potash  to  one  ounce  of 
hog's  lard,  applied  assiduously  to  the  part, 
accompanied  by  friction,  and  the  internal 
use  of  the  tincture,  in  dropsy  of  the  ovaria, 
indurations  and  enlargements  of  the  mam- 
mary, thyroid,  and  other  glands,  I  know  of 
no  medicine  of  equal  efficacy.  1  have  treat- 
ed aslhma  by  large  doses  of  the  tincture 
with  the  best  results.  At  present  I  am 
using  it  conjointly  with  an  ointment  made 
of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  three  ounces,  hydrio- 
date of  potash  one  diachm,  and  spermaceti 
one  ounce,  spread  on  lint  and  applied  to  the 
ulcers,  for  one  of  the  worst  and  most  inte- 
resting cases  of  ulcerated  legs  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  result  of  this  case,  of  which 
I  have  taken  a  drawing,  shall,  in  due  time, 
be  communicated  to  the  public. 

Ergot  of  Rye. — "  VVhat  do  we  owe  to 
American  physicians  and  surgeons?" — was 
the  taunting  and  sarcastic  language  made 
use  of,  some  time  ago,  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review.  It  is  now,  however,  no  longer  a 
matter  of  inquiry,  much  less  of  surprise,  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  whether  the  United  States 


of  America  are  possessed  of  physicians  and 
•orgoont,  vvii  istly 
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litioi  of  different  individuals  ;  it  is  an  invi- 
dious task,  and  stddoin,  it  tfOV,  loedfl  to  any 
thing  definite  or  profiudi!.-,  01  1  am  sur 
would  not  be  d.ihcult  to  mention  the  names 
of  levOfol  Anniicau  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, viewed  either  as  writers  on,  or  ag 
practitioners  of,  medicine,  at  present  in  the 
full  vigour  and  pursuit  of  their  professional 
avocations,  whose  researches  and  abilities 
would  lose  nothing  by  being  compared  with 
those  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  faculty 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  use  of  ergot,  in  hastening  the  process 
of  labour,  was  originally  made  known  to  the 
public  by  a  citizen  of  N  ew  York,  Dr.  Stearus. 
It  was  Dr.  Hosack,  my  late  preceptor, 
of  the  same  city,  who  first  suggested  its  use, 
and  gave  the  ergot  to  arrest  uterine  hemor- 
rhage. It  has  been  said,  that  the  candle 
was  originally  lit  in  Italy,  but  if  so,  why 
was  its  light  kept  under  a  bushel?  The 
value  of  this  medicine  is  now  well  known 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  influence  which  it 
is  capable  of  exerting  over  the  parturient 
uterus.  Dr.  Hosack  anticipated  this  ;  the 
writer  has  heard  him,  in  his  usual  eloquent 
and  energetic  style,  declare  to  his  pupils, 
that  ergot,  at  no  distant  period,  would  be 
considered  a  most  important  article  in  the 
materia  t/udiea.  The  pages  of  every  medi- 
cal journal  now  abound  with  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  then  said.  In  a  letter, 
dated  June  2,  1822,  which  he  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  he  says, — 
"  By  its  active  operation  upon  the  womb,  it 
promises  to  be  very  extensively  useful  in 
counteracting  many  morbid  conditions  to 
which  that  viscus  is  liable,  especially  those 
proceeding  from  an  inactivity  in  the  muscu- 
lar powers  of  the  uterus,  or  a  lax  state  of  the 
vessels.  Under  the  former  head  may  be 
noticed  the  retention  of  the  placenta,  and 
the  disease  called  physometra.  Under  the 
latter  are,  excessive  discharges  of  the  lochia, 
fluor  albus,  and  those  uterine  hemorrhages 
which  proceed  from,  and  are  continued  by, 
general  and  local  weakness."  Again,  in  the 
same  communication,  he  observes, — "  See- 
ing these  effects  of  the  ergot  in  producing 
uteiine  contraction,  and  in  checking  hemor- 
rhage, it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  it  pro- 
mises to  become  a  valuable  medicine  in 
those  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  which 
proceed  from  an  attachment  of  the  placenta 
to  the  neck  and  orifice  of  the  womb."  Or. 
H.,  in  his  letter,  relates  a  case  of  uterine 
hemorrhage.  The  patient  was  a  lady  about 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  he  gave  her  the  ergot,  in 
substance  of  ten-grain  doses,  with  the  most 
decided  benefit,  when  other  means  had  been 
tried  in  vain. 
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Having  thus  been  oarlv  impressed  with 
the  value  of  thin  medicine,  1  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  test  its  cHicacy  at  the  first  opportti- 
i)  i !  v.  1  hive  imv<  n  it  in  numerous  instances 
during  the  hist  live  years,  not  only  with  the 
view  of  assisting  the  process  of  labour,  but 
also  to  arrest  uterine  lurmorrhage,  and  liave, 
almost  uniformly,  received  from  it  the  most 
encouraging  results.  In  two  very  recent 
oases  of  flooding,  the  consequence  of  a  mis- 
carriage of  about  two  months,  it  proved  to 
be  of  signal  sorvice.  'Hie  patients,  when  I 
was  first  called  to  them,  were  both  in  ex- 
treme danger  ;  1  therefore  instantly  decided 
upon  giving  the  ergot,  being  persuaded 
(transfusion  apart)  no  other  means  would 
gave  them  from  sinking.  It  staunched  the 
haemorrhage,  in  both  instances,  almost  im- 
mediately. One  of  the  patients  exclaimed, 
when  she  was  able  to  speak  audibly,  "  Those 
powders  have  saved  my  life." 

I  have  usually  given  the  ergot  in  sub- 
stance, in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
repeated  every  half  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the 
case  might  require,  blended  with  treacle,  or 
with  some  common  housewife  preserve.  I 
I  have  not  repeated  this  medicine  more 
than  three  times,  with  two  exceptions,  in 
any  one  instance  without  effect ;  and  in  no 
instance  have  I  perceived  any  bad  conse- 
quences with  which  it  could  be  charged. 
In  two  cases  where  it  was  given  to  hasten 
the  completion  of  labour,  it  certainly  failed. 
This  proves  little  or  nothing  ;  the  me- 
dicine might  not  have  been  genuine ;  or, 
which  is  as  likely,  these  were  examples  of 
those  anomalies  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  practice  of  medical  men,  which  refuse 
submission  to  any  known  rule  of  treat- 
ment. 

Sulphate  of  Quinine. — I  have  treated 
two  well-marked  cases  of  tic  douloureux  by 
quinine,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains, 
taken  two  and  three  times  daily.  The  pa- 
roxysms of  the  disease,  in  one  of  the  pa- 
tients, (a  delicate  and  well-informed  female,) 
appeared  every  day  at  one  p.m.,  and  lasted 
with  great  severity  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon. On  the  third  day  after  taking  the 
medicine,  the  complaint  of  this  patient  had 
totally  disappeared.  In  the  other,  the  cure 
was  not  quite  so  complete.  I  have  also 
given  the  quinine  for  headach,  the  "periodi- 
cal" of  authors,  and,  in  some  very  distressing 
attacks  of  toothach,  with  much  advantage. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  25,18*9. 

P.S.  I  have  just  received  news  of  the 
death  of  the  woman  on  whom  I  operated  in 
May,  1828,  for  scirrhus  uteri;  a  report  of 
her  case  you  inserted  in  the  257th  No. 
of  The  Lancet.  She  sailed  for  Boston 
(America)  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and 
reached  that  place  without  experiencing  any 
thing  particular  during  the  passage  ;  but 
soon  after  she  had  arrived  there,  she  was 


attacked,  as  1  had  anticipated,  with  symp- 
toms of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Her  husband, 
on  whose  word  little  is  to  be  depended, 
states,  that  she.  felt,  for  some  time  before  her 
death,  much  pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb, 
and  apparently,  for  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  moaning  of  his  letter,  he  is  inclin- 
ed to  think  her  life  was  shortened  by  a  fresh 
attack  of  her  old  complaint.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  an  account  of  the  post' 
mortem  examination  ;  and  as  The  Lancet 
is  extensively  circulated  in  America,  per- 
haps the  medical  gentleman  who  had  the 
management  of  her  case  there,  should  he 
see  this,  will  have  the  goodness  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  you,  or  to  me,  through  your  pub- 
lication'? 


SULPHATE    OF    QUININE    IN    INTERMITTENTS. 

By  William  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

The  following  brief  but  well-marked 
cases,  showing  the  efficacy  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  intermittent  diseases,  deserve 
to  be  recorded:  — 

Mr.  J.  H.,  aged  50,  applied  to  me  in  Ja- 
nuary last,  for  the  cure  of  a  quartan  ague, 
which  had  continued  from  the  preceding 
autumn.  He  had  tried  all  the  remedies 
in  general  use,  without  benefit,  before  I 
saw  him ;  I  therefore  commenced  at  once 
with  the  sulph.  quinine,  giving  a  grain  every 
three  hours  between  the  paroxysms.  The 
first  mixture  checked  the  disease,  and  he 
had  no  fit  after  the  second  bottle.  To  en- 
sure success,  I  continued  the  remedy  rat 
more  remote  periods  for  ten  days  longer,  by 
which  the  disease  was  entirely  eradicated. 

J.  11.,  a  labouring  man  of  good  general 
health,  was  attacked  last  spring  with  a  neu- 
ralgic affection  of  the  right  side  of  the  face, 
observing  an  intermittent  type.  The  pa* 
roxysm  would  commence  daily  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  lasting  for  four 
hours,  during  which,  the  pain  was  most 
excruciating.  Fancying  the  distressing 
symptoms  might  have  arisen  from  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  I  prescribed 
aperients,  which,  with  calomel  and  opium, 
blisters,  and  a  long  list  of  other  remedies, 
proved  totally  ineffectual.  I  then  ordered 
the  following  : — 

Sulph.  quinine,  six  grains ; 
JVater,  six  ounces ; 
Sulphuric  acid,  five  drops.    Make  a 
mixture. 

Of  this  mixture,  two  table  spoonfuls  were 
taken  every  four  hours  during  the  intermis- 
sions, and  I  had  occasion  to  repeat  the 
quantity  only  twice,  before  the  man  was  at 
his  dailv  employ. 

Pembroke  Dock,  Sept.  26th,  1829. 
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MR.  CHILCOTE'S  CASK-PROPOSED  COLLEGE. 


<\sE    OF    A  CHILD    WHO    HAD    fcUAl.LOWED 
A    !  .  c:  ASS, 

lhj  .Mk,  CwLCOTX,  Surgeon. 

A  five  child,  about  four  years  of  oge, 
residing  in  Monmouth  Court,  Whitcomb 
Street,  llaymarket,  was  attacked,  during  the 
past  week,  with  small-pox.  On  Monday 
lust,  it  having  become  necessary  to  give  an 
aperient,  a  wine-glass,  containing  a  portion 
of  a  purgative  mixture,  was  placed  to  hit 
mouth.  The  little  patient  being  at  the  time 
in  a  state  of  delirium,  a  piece  was  bitten 
out  with  great  violence,  and  swallowed.  The 
distress  of  the  parents  at  the  occurrence  of 
tl\is  unfortunato  accident,  may  be  easily- 
imagined.  On  Thursday  evening,  (the  pa- 
tient having  been  also  seen  by  Mr.  Jewell,) 
after  the  exhibition  of  an  aperient,  and  to 
the  great  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  all,  a 
dark-coloured  and  copious  evacuation  from 
the  bowel3took  place,  and  the  piece  of  glass 
was  found  in  the  faces.  It  measures  exact- 
ly one  inch  in  length,  terminating  in  a  point 
almost  as  sharp  as  that  of  a  penknife,  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  width,  one  of  its  sides 
also  having  a  point  exceedingly  acute.  Dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  alimentary  canal, 
there  was  no  uneasiness  or  pain,  except  what 
was  necessarily  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  medicine.  The  child  is  doing  well. 
4,  Great  Pulteney  St.,  Golden  Square, 
September '28th,  1829. 


I'.niTISH    COLLEGE    OF    SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  have  been  a  practitioner  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
but  I  have  never  chosen  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  of  the  corporate  bodies  for  that 
purpose.  1  have  adopted  this  line  of  con- 
duct upon  the  fullest  conviction,  that  there 
is  not  a  corporate  body  in  the  United  King- 
dom to  which  it  is  not  discreditable  to  be- 
long ;  they,  one  and  all,  have  for  their  sole 
object  the  Requisition  of  wealth,  and  that 
by  means  the  most  unfair  and  dishonourable. 
In  continuation  of  this  opinion,  1  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  pages  of  The  Lancet,  in 
which  you  have  so  ably  exposed  the  selfish- 
ness and  infamous  chicanery  of  these  mono- 
polists. In  those  pages  will  also  be  found  a 
proposition  for  putting  down  all  these 
nuisances,  by  the  formation  of  a  national 
college  of  physic  and  surgery'  in  their  stead  ; 
but  as  the  plan  did  not  appear,  at  the  time, 
to  fall  in  with  your  views,  1  forbore  to  press 
it  further  upon  you. 

I  have  leaint,  with  the  highest  satis- 
faction, that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a 
new  college  of  surgeons  upon  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles,  but  I  deeply  regret 


that  not  more    extensive. 

Nothing   i  in   be     betr,  >d    than    the. 

in  i  in  which  it   ii  purpOMd   to  examine 

but    why  (.online 

these  examination!  to  diplomas  for  surgery 

only  '      1 1  DOt  this  still  to  keep  up  that  inju- 
rious and     injudicious   distinction    between 
medicine  and  surgery,  which  does  not  exist 
in  nature,  and  which,  probably,  would  B< 
have  Stall,  but  for  the  pride  and  in- 

dolence of  our  university  M.D.s. 

Nature,  and  the  very  constitution  and 
wants  of  society,  require  that  the  great  body 
of  practitioner!  should  practise  both  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  That  a  national  hospital 
for  the  acquisition  of  both,  and  a  national 
college  to  examine  all  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  profession,  are  imperatively 
demanded,  is  self-evident ;  for  if  the  preser- 
vation of  life  and  health  be  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  it  is  but  just  and  expe- 
dient that  the  nation  should  provide  a 
suitable  establishment  for  the  education  of 
those  to  whom  the  preservation  of  life  and 
health  is  entrusted.  I  shall  not  here  dilate 
upon  the  advantages  which  such  an  institu- 
tion would  possess  over  our  eleemosynary 
foundations,  which  were  never  designed  by 
their  projectors  for  schools  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  for  which  they  are  altogether 
inadequate,  but  shall  proceed  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
British  College  of  Surgeons  themselves,  and 
to  the  profession  at  large,  the  following 
propositions  : — 

1st.  That  the  British  College  of  Surgeons 
exchange  its  title  for  that  of  the  National 
College  of  Physic  and  Surgery  ;  and  that  the 
examiners  take  upon  themselves  the  extend- 
ed powers  in  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  diplomas,  which  such  a  change  of  title 
implies. 

2d.  That  the  members  of  the  British  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  the  members  of  the 
profession  at  large,  unite  in  a  petition  to 
parliament  for  the  erection  (in  London)  of  a 
national  hospital,  capable  of  containing,  at 
least,  2000  patients. 

3d.  That  to  such  hospital,  professors, 
physicians,  surgeons,  &C.,  be  attached,  (with 
adequate  salaries,)  whose  time  and  services 
shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students,  and  the  cure  of  the  pa- 
tients within  the  hospital. 

4th.  That  students  be  admitted  to  the 
different  lectures,  and  to  the  practice  of  the 
hospital,  upon  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
premium,  or  gratuitously,  as  maybe  deemed 
most  expedient. 

5th.  That  persons  shall  still  be  at  liberty  to 
study  their  profession,  when,  where,  and  in 
whatever  manner  they  may  think  proper; 
but  that,  from  and  after  any  certain  date,  no 
one  shall  be  permitted  to  practise  medicine 
or  surgery,  without  first  obtaining  a  diploma 
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from  the  National  College  of  Physic  nnd 
Surgery. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  ii  the  outline  of  n  plan, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  your  widely 

circulated  Journal,  I  wish  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  medical  world.  If  car- 
ried into  execution,  it  would,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  not  only  rescue  the  profession  from 
the  deplorable  slate  of  degradation  into 
which  it  has  been  plunged  by  the  selfish- 
ness, ignorance,  and  perversity,  of  our  char- 
tered monopolists,  but  also  raise  it  to  that 
exalted  station  which,  by  its  vast  import- 
ance, it  is  entitled  to  possess. 

Until  this  happy  change  be  effected,   I 
must,  at  all  risks,  continue, 

An  Unlicensed  Practitioner. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — You  would  oblige  me  by  inserting 
the  following  paragraph  in  your  valuable 
periodical.  It  is  given  out  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  medical  school  at  the  London 
Hospital  that  Mr.  Headington  was  going  to 
lecture  there,  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy.  It 
turns  out  that  he  will  give  no  regular  course 
whatever,  but  will  take  it  in  turn  with  Mr. 
Luke.  Had  I  been  aware  of  this  clap-trap, 
and  of  the  real  arrangements  of  these  gentle- 
men, I  should  have  acted  differently  to  what 
I  have  done.     I  am,  Sir, 

Studens. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Among  your  notices  to  correspond- 
ents in  The  Lancet  of  September  26th,  1 
observe  one  particularly  addressed  to  pupils 
and  strangers  in  London,  which,  on  account 
of  its  misrepresentations,  and  its  liability 
(more  particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year) 
to  injure  the  medical  officers  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  attracted  my  attention.  It  runs 
in  these  words  :  "  The  Middlesex  Hospital 
is  nearly  the  worst  in  Loudon  for  students, 
the  rules  of  the  governors  not  admitting  an 
attendance  of  more  than  four  hours  and  a 
half  in  each  week."  This  assertion,  from 
experience,  I  can  prove  to  be  false.  The 
pupils  are  permitted  to  accompany  the  apo- 
thecary round  the  hospital  at  ten  o'clock  ; 
the  physicians  are  occupied  in  seeing  the  pa- 
tients from  twelve  till  near  two.  Besides 
the  regular  hours  of  instruction,  the  student 
may  have  free  access  to  the  wards  at  other 
hours,  us  long  as  ikis  privilege  is  not  abused. 


The  case  books  are  open  for  his  inspection, 
nnd  from  them  extracts  ure  allowed  to  be 
made.  The  regulations  of  post-mortem  exa- 
minations are  as  liberal  as  those  of  other  hos- 
pitals. Clinical  instruction  is  given  upon 
every  interesting  case  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you,  Sir,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  will,  by 
giving  an  early  insertion  to  this,  rectify  the 
error  into  which,  1  feel  convinced,  you  have 
fallen  through  misinformation  alone. 
1  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Wright. 
4,  Portugal  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

October  1st,  1829. 


ROYAL  WESTERN  HOSPITAL. 


extraction  of  the  breech-pin  or  A 
musket  from   a  boy's  orbit. 

George  Agate,  18  years  of  age,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Royal  Western  Hos- 
pital, on  the  20th  of  June  last,  with  a  scar 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  over  the 
right  eye,  and  a  piece  of  iron  protruding- 
through  the  integuments  of  the  upper  lid  ;  the 
eyelids  were  closed.  He  stated  that  on  the 
27th  of  last  February  he  was  shooting  with 
a  musket  loaded  with  a  double  charge,  which 
burst  when  he  fired  it,  and  he  believed  that 
the  piece  of  iron  now  protruding  through  the 
eye-lid,  was  the  breech-pin  of  the  gun,  as  it 
had  never  been  found.  He  became  insensi- 
ble immediately  after  the  accident,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  several  days  ;  that  some  brain 
and  several  pieces  of  bone  had  escaped  from 
the  wound,  which  afterwards  gradually  heal- 
ed, leaving  no  part  of  the  iron  visible.  It 
had,  however,  lately  descended,  and  appeared 
through  the  integuments  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid. It  caused  him  no  pain,  but  he  felt  as  if 
some  heavy  body  were  in  his  eye  ;  his  health 
he  stated  to  be  good. 

He  was  examined  by  Mr.  Truman,  who 
found,  with  the  aid  of  a  probe,  that  a  massive 
body  occupied  the  orbit,  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  surface  of  that  body  being  exposed,  as 
was  before  said,  through  the  upper  lid  of 
the  right  eye.  Little  pain,  and  no  nervous 
irritation  were  excited  when  it  was  moved 
with  the  forceps.  On  raising  the  lid,  no 
part  of  the  eye  was  visible,  but  a  mass  of  irre- 
gular granulations  appeared  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  cornea,  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
sclerotica.  Mucus  was  constantly  discharged 
from  between  the  eyelids.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  extract  the  foreign  body  ;  and  Mr. 
Truman  performed  the  operation  on  the 
22d  of  June,  in  the  following  manner  :  ho 
introduced  a  director  at  the  opening  through 
which  the  surface  of  the  foreign  substance 
appeared]  intending  that   its   point   should 
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LARYNGOTOMV. 


COme  out  between  the  e)elids,  at  their  inner 

junction;    thia,  however,  be  wa.i 

to  elicit  without  Culling  down  upon  the 
j. unit  of  the  director,  through  the  granu- 
lations which  had  grown  over  and  confined 

the  foreign  body  ;  and  now,  a.->  lluv    . 
attached  to  the    under   surface   ol   the    uppei 

lid,  impeded  the  passage  of  the  director* 

IU<.  this,  be  diridtd  the    portion  oi 

the  eyelid  winch  luid  over  the  director.  An 
IttUt  thon  raised  the  outer  flap  with  a  pair 
Of  forceps,  and  with  another  parr  of  foicepe, 
Mr.  T.  took,  hold  of  the  foreign  substance  and 
freed  it,  by  dissecting  through  the  granula- 
tions, and  alter  moving  it  about  a  little,  suc- 
ceeded in    extracting  what  proved  to  be   the 

breech* pin  of  the  gun,  weighing  two  ounces 

uud  Jilt  grains.  1  here  was  slight  bcmoi 
rhage  from  a  vessel  in  the  orbit,  which,  how- 
ever, was  arrested  by  pressure  with  the 
finger.  The  edges  of  the  wound  formed  by 
the  division  of  the  upper  lid,  were  now 
brought  together,  and  kept  so  by  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  ;  over  them,  simple  dress- 
ing, and  a  pledget  of  lint  were  applied,  to  be 
kept  aiuistened  with  the  following  lotion  : 

$/>ints  of  wine,  two  ounces  ; 
/fater,  one  pound. 

23.  Slept  well  during  the  night ;  no  pain  ; 
pulse  06. 

15.  Skin  rather  hot;  bowels  confined; 
ordered  a  dose  of  house  medicine  ;  the  wouud 
dressed,  which  looked  healthy. 

t6.  Powels  opened ;  wound  occasionally 
dressed  till  the  8th  of  July,  when  he  was 
discharged  cured,  at  which  time  a  part  of 
the  cornea  lucida  could  be  seen  ;  and  though 
he  could  not  then  distinguish  light  from 
darkness  with  this  eye,  a  gentleman  who  saw 
him  last  week  states  that  he  can  now  do  so. 

As  it  was  doubted  that  some  portion  of 
the  brain  had  escaped,  Mr.  Truman  applied 
to  Mr.  Peter  Kvershed,  of  Billinghurst,  in 
Sussex,  (under  whose  care  the  lad  was  first 
placed,)  for  information,  who  gave  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  : 

".February  97th. — I  was  this  morning 
called  to  attend  on  George  Agate,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  lacerated  wound  and  frac- 
ture, in  the  lower  part  of  the  os  frontis,  occa- 
sioned by  the  bursting  of  a  gun. 

"  There  was  a  considerable  discharge  of 
hlood  from  the  wound,  mixed  with  brain, 
and  the  right  eye  was  forced  from  its  soc- 
ket ;  on  closer  examination  of  the  finger, 
1  discovered  and  removed  two  loose  portions 
of  bone,  one  on  each  itide  of  the  wound,  re- 
placed the  eve,  which  was  lying  out  of  the 
socket ;  dressed  the  wound  with  dry  lint,  and 
a  bread  poultice  over  it. 

"  The  wound  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  hreech-pin,  but  it  has  pene- 
trated too  far  to  be  discovered  without  using 
more  force  than  I  think  proper. 


*•  Immediately  efta  ing  aim,  be  wee. 

.   with  g<:.  i,   at  which 

.iod    blood     was   discharged 

freely   from   the   wound,    with   portiouc  of 

brain,    ID    all     l    think    about    a    teas]  i 

iudependeutlyof  what  i 

"  Prior  to  tins,  the  mental  lucuities 

but  little  affected,  except  thai  there  waa  a 
dulneOCj  lb  'iiuied  an  hour, 

§0  strong,  that  I  wo  men   were  required  to 

hold  him  ;  he  then  fell  into  a  btate  of  stupor, 
with  oi  rulsiona,  until  midnight, 

when  his  mother  arrived,  whom  he  immedi- 
ately recognised. 

"  v'b.  lo  my  surpn.-e,  l  found  him  this 
morning  tolerably  sensible,  exhibiting  only 
a  little  duluess,  which,  however,  did  not 
amouut  to  btupor.  lie  was  .slightly  con- 
vulsed ;  the  palpebral  of  both  eyes  quite 
closed;  he  complained  of  scarcely  any  pain; 
pulse  even  at  90  ;  little  thirst ;  head  rather 
hot ;  any  noise,  or  jarriug  of  the  room,  gave 
pain  ;  about  a  teaspoonful  more  brain  came 
away  in  the  dressing  ;  the  wound  looks  dark, 
from  the  gunpowder  ;  no  appearance  of  more 
loose  portions  of  bone,  nor  of  the  breech-pin. 

l,29.  Convulsions  gone  ;  more  sensible  ; 
wound  suppurating  ;  from  this  time  he  has 
gone  on  without  an  untoward  symptom  ;  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  thebieech-pin  descend- 
ed so  as  to  be  visible,  and  easily  moved  up 
and  down." 


MEATH  HOSPITAL. 


LARYNCOTOMV  ADVANTAGEOUS      USE      OK 

THE    STETHOSCOPE. 

On  Saturday,  the  5th  instant,  Dennis 
Toole,  83 tat.  It,  an  intelligent  boy,  of  a  ro- 
bust habit,  was  brought  to  the  Meath  Hos- 
pital and  County  Hubliu  Infirmary,  by  his 
father,  in  consequence  of  his  having  swal- 
lowed, on  the  \\  ednesday  before,  a  plum- 
stone,  through  a  hole  in  which  he  had  been 
whistling,  alter  having  removed  the  kernel 
from  it.  The  boy  seemed  to  suffer  but  little 
inconvenience,  except  at  intervals,  when  he 
was  a  good  deal  distressed  by  fits  of  suffoca- 
tive cough,  lie  was  able  to  run  about  and 
occupy  himself  as  boys  at  his  age  usually 
do  ;  his  couutenance,  however,  was  bloated  ; 
pulse  106;  skin  cool;  did  not  complain  of 
pain  on  deglutition  ;  he  said,  that  during 
the  cough  he  suffered  pain  in  his  throat,  but 
that  only  when  the  paroxysms  were  severe; 
he  also  complained  of  pain  at  the  ensiforiu 
cartilage.  His  fits  of  coughing,  which  were 
evideutly  becoming  more  frequent,  had  not 
evinced  croupy  sounds,  but  resembled  those 
of  emphysema  of  the  lung,  or  of  suffocative 
catarrh ;  they  were  followed  by  an  expec- 
toration of  white  frothy  mucus. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  STETHOSCOPE. 
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Mr.  M'Namara,  to  whom  tlm  case  be- 
longed |  reported  that  the  pharynx  was 
■lightly  inflamed,   (koine  efforts  bad  been 

■Ml  by  n  friend  of  the    patient's  to  indue- 

vomiting  l»v  irritating  the  throat,)  thai  the 
cheat  sounded  olear  on  percussion,  and  that 

the  respiration  was  natural,  excepting  a 
slight  sonorous  roll  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lungs.  The  hoy  was  able  to  make  a 
whistling  noise,  au<!i!>le  at  a  considerable 
distance,  whenever  he  pleased,  in  expira- 
tion, hut  not  during  inspiration.  From  this 
view  of  the  case  it  was  declared,  that  the 
stone  was  most  probably  fixed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  and  that  possibly  it  rest- 
ed with  an  extremity  in  either  ventricle  of 
the  larynx  ;  at  all  events  it  was  evident,  that 
its  apertures  corresponded  with  the  rima 
glotlidis. 

The  operation  of  laryngotomy  was  there- 
fore performed,  and  an  incision  of  nearly 
an  inch  in  length  was  made  into  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  the  centre  of  which  was  the 
crieo-thyroideal  space.  Immediately  before- 
the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  boy 
was  directed  to  whistle  through  the  stone, 
which  he  did  audibly.  The  trachea  having 
been  opened,  a  full-sized  flexible  catheter 
was  introduced  through  the  wound,  in  order 
to  dislodge  the  foreign  body,  and  press  it 
into  the  pharynx.  This,  to  all  appearance, 
was  effected,  for  the  boy  lost  the  power  of 
whistling  through  the  stone,  though  the 
wound  in  the  trachea  was  accurately  closed 
whilst  he  was  making  the  effort ;  the  suffo- 
cative cough  also  disappeared,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  swallowed  the  stone.  The 
bleeding  having  ceased,  he  was  put  to  bed, 
where  we  saw  him  perfectly  tranquil,  with 
bis  pulse  90,  and  his  respiration  natural ;  in 
short,  he  was  completely  relieved  j  the  only 
anxiety  he  seemed  to  experience,  arose  from 
the  loss  of  his  voice,  which  he  was  appre- 
hensive he  never  should  recover.  iNothing 
remarkable  occurred  in  his  case  for  eight 
days  ,  he  took  some  mild  aperient  medicine, 
and  his  stools  were  narrowly  watched  :  the 
stone,  however,  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance. 

On  Saturday,  the  13th  instant,  Mr. 
M'Namara,  who  bad  been  examining  his 
respiration  with  the  stethoscope  every  day, 
declared  that  the  right  lung  was  not  dis- 
tended with  air,  whilst  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur on  the  left  side  was  more  audib.e  than 
natural,  in  a  person  even  of  bis  age  ;  be 
stated,  also,  that  the  right  side  of  the  thorax 
sounded  clear  on  percussion :  from  these 
circumstances,  and  the  stone  not  having 
been  found  in  the  stools,  it  was  declared  to 
be  lodged  in  the  right  bronchus,  a  situation, 
however,  which  it  did  not  occupylong,  for 
in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  found  it  mov- 
ing in  the  trachea.  These  phenomena  de- 
termined him  to  dilate  the  wound  in   the 


trachea  downwards,  which  was  done  on 
Wednesday  the  l(ith  instant,  one  fortnight 
from  the  day  of  ihe  reception  of  the  stone, 
when  it  was  forced  out  of  the  wound  in  a  lit 
of  coughing  ;  since  then,  the  boy  has  re- 
mained perfectly  well.  The  only  medicine 
he  took  was  two  grains  of  calomel  on  the 
nightof  the  operation,  and  six  days  from 
thence,  the  wound  in  the  trachea  was  closed, 
the  superincumbent  granulations  having 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  air  through  it. 
FreOB  the  foregoing  hasty  sketch,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  may,  perhaps,  be  cor- 
rectly drawn: — 1st.  That  the  stone  was 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  or 
larynx,  and,  probably,  that  it  rested  across 
the  latter,  with  perhaps  an  extremity  in 
either  ventricle  ;  2dly,  That  when  the  ca- 
theter was  passed  through  the  rima,  it  turned 
the  stone  upon  its  axis,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
present  an  edge  upwards  and  downwards, 
instead  of  its  flat  surfaces,  which  being 
perforated,  allowed  the  boy  to  whistle 
through  them  whenever  be  pleased  before 
the  operation  ;  but  when  turned,  the  aper- 
tures not  corresponding  with  the  rima  glot- 
tidis,  he  was  incapable  of  doing  so  ;  odly, 
That  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  some  other  exertion, 
caused  the  stone  to  change  its  position, 
when  it  was  distinctly  beard  in  the  trachea, 
producing  that  peculiar  noise,  that  "  rou- 
flement,"  which  any  one  who  has  ever 
heard,  could  not  possibly  mistake.  Indeed 
Mr.  M'Namara  seemed  to  appreciate  very 
justly  the  advantages  afforded  him  by  the 
stethoscope,  inasmuch  as  be  declared  re- 
peatedly, that  were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  that 
instrument,  he  should  not  have  felt  himself 
justified  in  dilating  the  wound,  seeing  that 
he  could  not  have  declared  as  positive]}7-  as 
he  did,  that  the  stone  still  remained  in  the 
trachea,  in  the  absence  of  all  those  symp- 
toms which  one  would  suppose  a  foreign 
body  in  such  a  situation  would  give  rise 
to  ;  but  the  absence  of  which  is  possibly 
easily  explained,  by  the  stone  having  been 
fixed  before  the  operation,  and  by  there  be- 
ing two  openings  in  the  trachea  afterwards, 
when  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  foreign 
body  to  obstruct  respiration,  seeing  that  the 
plum-stone  (though  a  very  large  one)  ' 
could  not  close  both  apeitures  at  once. 

It  must  be  obvious  how  much  sci- 
ence has  been  benefited  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  stethoscope,  when  we  see  how 
it  enables  a  surgeon  to  anticipate  those 
s3rmptoms,  the  existence  of  which,  previous- 
ly, would  be  deemed  necessary  id  order  to 
justify  the  operation  ;  but  which,  seeing 
that  they  are  the  result  of  inflammation, 
must  render  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
much  more  dangerous  than  a  review  of  the 
foregoing  case  would  lead  us  to  conclude. 
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I  H  i:    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,    October  ID,  1829. 


Si'I'posk    Hippocrates    were    to    revisit 
this   world,    and    that  the    honour   of    in- 
troducing   him     to    our    various    medical 
institutions,    were     conferred    on     Doctor 
James  Johnstone,  late  conductor  of  the  de- 
ceased   quarterly  Medico-Chiiurgical   Re- 
view ;    the    ex-editor    would,    doubtlessly, 
avail  himself  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  aucient  habits,  by 
entertaining   the   resurgent  sage  with  one 
of  those  panegyrics   on    our  medical  esta- 
blishments,   with    which   he   was   wont  to 
eulogise  them  during  his  distinguished  lite- 
rary career.     After  a  glowing  sketch  of  the 
general  character  and  superiority  of  our  me- 
dical policy,  he  would  proceed  to  a  detail 
of  each  part,  and  conclude  by  directing  the 
attention  of  his  venerable  companion  to  the 
perfect  harmony  and  admirable  fitness  of  the 
whole  system.     Approaching  the  portico  of 
that  model  of  corporate  perfection  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  the  very  sight  of  astructure 
whose   ordinances   have  obtained   so  mucli 
celebrity,  would  awaken  all  his  former  sym- 
pathies,  and,  rising  'in  sentiment  with  the 
dignity  of  the  theme,  the  Doctor  would  ex- 
claim,   "  Father  of  medicine  !  behold  the 
place  in  which  those  of  our  youth,  who  pro- 
duce 'certificates  '  of  attendance  on  the  dis- 
courses of  our  ablest  philosophers,  ■  certifi- 
cates '  of  having   gone    through    a    regular 
course  of  lengthened  study,  and  'certificates  ' 
of  having  arrived  at  that  mature  age,  be- 
fore which   it  would  be   unsafe  to  permit 
them  to  feel  a  pulse,  and  impolitic  for  them 
to  touch  a  fee, — are  subjected  to  a  rigid  ex- 
amination in  all  the  medical  sciences,   by  a 
court  specifically  appointed  for  this  import- 
ant purpose.     To  ensure,   illustrious   sage, 
the  validity  of  the  testimonials,   let  me   as- 
sure you,  that  none  are  received  as  genuine 


by  that  court,  but  those  which  have  been 
signed  by  professors  appointed  by  the  ex- 
aminers themselves  ;  and,  oh  !  Venerablo 
being,  to  secure  their  own  compel 
their  independence,  and  a  faithful  dist ! 
of  their  duties,  these  examiners  have  been 
invested  with  the  exclusive  power  of choos- 
ing  the  members  of  their  own  body,  none 
others  being  de  emedcapable  or  worthy  of 
performing  this  sacred  trust.  So  great,  Sire, 
are  the  benefits  thus  generously  conferred  on 
the  profession  by  this  tribunal,  and  so  up- 
right ore  its  institutes  and  decisions,  that  I 
can  give  you  no  livelier  idea  of  its  virtues, 
than  by  comparing  it  with  your  own  Areo- 
pagus, from  whose  judgments,  for  five  huu- 
dred  years,  neither  plaintiff  nor  defendant 
was  known  to  appeal." 

The   Doctor  would    then  most  probably 
call   the  attention  of  his  ghostly  visitor  to 
the     public    hospitals    of    the   metropolis, 
and  dwell  with  patriotic  rapture  on  the  ex- 
cellence  of  their   constitution.     With   the 
pile  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  view,  he  would 
address  his  follower  thus  :    w  Son  of  Escn- 
lapius  !  In  these  magnificent  establishments, 
Science  hasbecome  the  handmaid  of  Charity, 
and  each  derives  advantage  from  their  felici- 
tous union.  Endowed  by  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals with  vast  revenues  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  procure  the 
assistance  of  our  divine  art,  these  charities 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  highest  of 
our  nobility,  and  the  wealthiest  of  our  mer- 
chants ;    the  rauk    of  the   former,  and  the 
habits  of  the  latter,  fit  them  both,  for  the 
discharge  of  their  important  duties, — duties 
which    consist    in  fulfilling  the    intentions 
of   their   founders,    and   in  regulating  the 
appointment  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
of  these   benevolent    establishments.      So 
disinterested  is  the  zeal  of  themselves  and 
their  agents,  that  the  labours  of  the  whole 
are    performed    without    charge :    content 
with   the    approving  consciousness  of  their 
conduct,  they  seek  neither  fee  nor  reward. 
But  the   relief  of  sufferers  is  not  the  only 
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good.    These  institutions  serve  another  ontl 
scarcely  leas  important  end  :  they  are  alike 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  science,  and 
the  education  of  our  practitioners  for  their 
puhlic  duties.     Ohserve  with  what  avidity 
the  crowds  of  students  pursue   the  medical 
officers,  and    seek    for    information;    with 
what  alacrity  it  is  communicated ;  how  in- 
imitahle  are  the  an angements  calculated  for 
this  end  ;   how  like  the  nohle  example  of 
your  Socrates,  the  gratuitous  instructor  of 
his  philosophic  followers!     Here,  indeed, 
may  the  peripatetic  system  of  education  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at  its  acme  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  '  ire  pedibus  in  scientias'  to 
be  no  longer   a  jest.     By  a  prudent  regula- 
tion of  the  body,  whose  merits  I  have  just 
endeavoured  to  describe,  all  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  our   profession   are   concentrated 
within  a  few  metropolitan  establishments  of 
the  same  kind,  that  they  may  equally  drink 
from   those  pure  fountains   of  knowledge, 
which   the  muddy  springs  of  the  provinces 
are  inadequate  to    supply.     In  the   books 
which  you  see  in   the  students'  hands,  are 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  each  case 
deposited,  and  these   become   a   source  of 
invaluable  reference  to  the  pupils,  and  texts 
for  the  discourses  of  their  preceptors.    How- 
splendid  an  example  of  that  inductive  philo- 
sophy, which  is  so  honourable   to  modern 
times !     You  cannot,  therefore,  fail,  vene- 
rable Sire,  to   perceive  the  superiority  of 
this  system  over  that  which  prevailed   in 
your   own   age,  when  the  improvement  of 
medicine  in  part  depended  on  those  casual 
records  of  disease  and  cure,  suspended  by 
the  patients  themselves,  in  the  temples  of 
the  deified  founder  of  our  family,  the  great 
Esculapius." 

Struck  by  the  plausibility  of  the  oration, 
the  Coan  sage  might  desire  to  become  more 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  a  system,  which,  in  theory,  wore  so 
promising  an  aspect.  Opportunities  for  this 
purpose  could  not  long  be  wanting.  His 
attention  would  first  be  attracted  by   the 
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election  of  a    member  of  the   impeccable 
council ;  the  qualifications  are  only  equalled 
by  the  number  of  the  candidates  for  the  im- 
portant office.     One  is  the  apprentice  of  a 
member;  another  the  nephew;  a   third,  a 
matrimonial  connexion  ;  a  fourth,  a  favourite 
for  his  principles  ;  a  fifth,  one  whose  intel- 
lectual  are    inferior   to   his   pecuniary    ac- 
quirements, raises   himself   into   favour  by 
throwing  his  purse   into  the  breach  which 
innovation    wa3    making    in    the   Doctor's 
beautiful  "  system  ;"  while  all  are  remark* 
able  for  their  subserviency  to  the  conscien- 
tious electors,  and  for  nothing  else.     The 
other  class  of  competitors  comprise  a  mis- 
cellaneous group,  possessing  various  talents, 
but  some  of  them  unfortunately  distinguish- 
ed, by  public  report,  for  their  hostility  to  the 
"  system,"  and  their  fitness  for  the  duties 
of  the  vacant  situation,  of  which  they  had 
imprudently  given  early   and   indisputable 
testimony.      "  Which,"   inquired    Hippo- 
crates, of  Edmund  Belfour,  "  which  of  the 
candidates    has    been   honoured   with    the 
vacant  place  in  your  surgical  Areopagus, 
as  this  gentle.i.an,  Doctor  Johnstone,  has 
been   pleased  to  designate  ill"      "Why, 
the  nephew  of  the  great  Sir  Astley,"  replies 
the  secretary  of  the  council,  swelling  with 
the  importance  of  the  response.     "  What !" 
replied  the  astonished  sage,  "  the  nephew 
of  an  Areopagite  selected  in  preference  to 
him  whom  all  looked  upon  as  best  adapted 
for  the  office  1    But  I  presume  my  guide, 
the  eloquent  Doctor,  will  be  able  to  explain 
this  mystery  of  hereditary  talent,  a  descent 
which  we  were  wont  to  doubt  in  Greece." 

His  curiosity  leads  him  next  to  attend  an 
examination  of  a  licentiate  ;  the  candidate 
produces  all  the  required  credentials,  and 
answers  the  questions  proposed  to  him  with 
a  facility  which,  to  the  illustrious,  but  inno- 
cently ignorant,  spectator,  seemed  surpris- 
ing. To  his  still  greater  amazement,  he 
finds  that  the  "  member"  is,  not  long  after- 
wards, brought  before  one  of  the  legal  courts 
of  the  country,  on  a  charge  of  ignorance  of 
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the  distinguishing  qualities  of  a  flint  and  a 
jiatelU  !     "  liut  i  suppose,"  ejaculates  the 
wouder-btruck.    philosopher,    •'   my    friend 
will  readily  satisfy  nie  ou  this  point  too." 
An    extraordinary   case  occura  some    time 
after  iu  one  of  the   great  hospitals  which  he 
has  visiied.      lie  is  anxious  to  learn  its  his- 
tory, and,  entering  the  ward,  inquires  of  one 
of  the  Doctor's  »«  peripatetics"  for  the  pa- 
tient ;  but  the  pupil  knows  not  that  there  is 
such  a  case  in  the  house.     *'  Mi  Hercule  !" 
cries   the  sage,  "  this  ignorance  is  bevond 
comprehension ;    but  the    Doctor    will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  throw  light  on  the  subject." 
Observing  some  irregularities  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  inmates,  he  ventures  to  inquire 
of  the  janitor  for  some  of  the  "  noble  "  go- 
vernors by  name.    He  is  informed,  that  one 
of  them  is  spending   the  winter  at  Rome; 
that  another  is  on  an  embassy  to  China,  and 
that  a  third  has  just  sailed  for  the  Caua- 
ries,  to   die   of   consumption ;    others    are 
"  up"  or  "  down"  at  their  country  seats 
on  hunting  excursions  ;  and  all  the  "  wealth- 
iest of  the  merchants "  are  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  a  "  panic  "  on  the  Exchange,  that 
they  have  no  time  to  attend  to  the  aches  or 
pains  of  hospital  patients.     "  Were  it  not 
for   the  (Edipean   powers  of  the  Doctor," 
exclaims    the    sage,    stroking    his  flowing- 
beard,  "  in  reconciling  mysteries,  I  should 
despair  of  ever  learning  how  a  man  dying  on 
the  ocean,  or  hunting  on    the  downs,  could 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  governor  of  a  hos- 
pital in  London."   He  wails  until  an  election 
for  a  physician  to  one  of  the  hospitals  occurs. 
Among  the  various  candidates,  there  is  one, 
an  Oxford  Doctor,  who,  from  the  celebrity 
of  his  "  Alma  Mater,"  and  the  multiplicity 
of  titles    appended   to   his  name,    Hippo- 
crates has  no  doubt  will   be  elected  :  for 
once  he  is  not  disappointed.     Excited  by 
the   circumstance,   he  goes   to  witness  the 
practice  of  one  from  whom  he  expects  so 
much  ;  "  the  man  of  titles"  is  in  the  act  of 
lecturing  his  class  on  a  case  of  peritonitis, 
and  the  words  "  quality  of  the  pulse,  ten- 


derness on  abdominal  pressure,  and  charac- 
teristic expression  of  the  feature*,  leave  M 
doubt  uIl  the  trut;  nature  of  the  disease," 
fell  ou  his  ear.  1  he  next  day  it  i*  whis- 
pered, that  tho  "  peritonitis"  had  sponta- 
neously resolved  itself  into  a  case  of  partu- 
rition. M  by  all  the  gods  of  Samotl.' 
exclaims  tlie  enraged  philosopher,  "  the 
*  system '  must  be  a  delusion  ;  not  even 
this  '  Johnstone'  himself,  were  he  Qldipus, 
can  longer  reconcile  me  to  these  paradoxes, 
or  satisfy  me  that  his  favourite  scheme  is 
not  as  baneful  in  practice,  as  he  has  made  it 
specious  in  description  ;  like  that  peculiar 
fruit  on  the  shores  of  the  dead  sea,  all 
beauty  to  the  eye,  and  all  bitterness  to 
the  taste." 


A  letter,  contradictory  of  the  statements 
which  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  make 
on  the  disadvantages  of  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, will  be  found  at  page  77.  As  the 
communication  is  signed  by-  a  gentleman 
who  professes  to  have  experienced  the  bene- 
fits afforded  by  the  institution  in  question, 
we  readily  insert  it.  At  the  same  time,  we 
think  it  right  to  reiterate  all  that  we  have 
said  on  the  subject,  our  information  having 
been  obtained  from  the  M  prospectus"  of 
the  University,  from  the  "  established  laws" 
of  the  governors,  and  from  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Shedden,  who  expressly  stated  that  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  attend  from  half  past 
twelve  to  half  past  one  ;  aud  the  "  order" 
of  the  governors  authoritatively  insists  that 
"  no  pupil  be  admitted  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  but  at  the  slated  hours  of  visiting 
by  the  oilicers  of  the  establishment,  and  that 
no  pupil  or  dresser  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  hospital,  after  the  usual  business  of 
the  day  is  finished."  This  "  order"  is  sign- 
ed M  Alexander  Shedden  ;"  and  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  we  have  forged  this  docu- 
ment, the  eulogists  of  the  hospital  had  better 
remain  silent,  for  they  will  gain  little  by  dis- 
cussion. Our  correspondent  speaks  of  the 
"  injury"  to  the  medical  officers,  "  particu- 
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laily  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;"  yos,  nt 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  filching-traps 
are  hud  for  the  unsuspecting  medical  stu- 
dent, at  the  corner  of  almost  every  street. 
lUit  how  "  injured  V  Are  they  not  "  gra- 
tuitously-attending, science-loving"  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  and  are  they  not  ad- 
vertised in  the  hospital  pamphlets  as  dis- 
charging the  whole  of  their  hospital  duties, 
"  without  fee  or  reward."  Heaven  be 
praised  !  The  thhig  is  working.  Every 
branch  of  the  vile  sink  of  corruption,  engen- 
dered by  knavery  and  "  charitable"  cant,  is 
in  a  state  of  fermentation.  Woe  to  the 
dregs  ! 


A  report  of  some  proceedings  winch 
occurred  at  the  Sutton  Street,  or  Nevey's 
Theatre,  a  sort  of  fungus  which  sprang  up 
from  the  hot-bed  of  hospital  contention  in 
1826,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  more  particularly  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  consists  of  medical  students.  It 
was  only  last  week  that  we  spoke  of  the 
"  expelling"  of  pupils  from  Guy's  Hospital, 
if  they  happen  to  be  too  attentive,  and  to 
be  suspected  of  reporting  the  cases  from 
that  nest  of  "hole  and  corner"  surgery; 
and  this  week  we  have  to  record  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  lecturers,  Bransby  Cooper, 
seized  a  pupil  by  the  collar,  and  dragged 
him  from  his  seat,  merely  because  the  gen- 
tleman rose  to  answer  a  question  which 
had  been  put  by  the  person  occupying  the 
Chair.  This  is  one  of  the  grossest  outrages 
we  ever  heard  of,  and  had  Bransby  Cooper 
been  severely  chastised,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived only  a  just  punishment  for  his  un- 
warrantable violence.  Even  the  steward, 
Browell,  it  will  be  seen,  declared  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  order  any  pupil  to 
be  "  turned  out."  When  the  pupil  rose 
to  answer  the  question  which  had  been 
proposed,  Mr.  Key,  in  a  mandatory  and  in- 
solent tone,  declared  that  "  lie  would  hear 
no  observations  on  his  conduct,  whilst  he 


should  lill  that  chair."     Indeed  !    Who  is 
C  bark  I  Key?    And  what  is  his  "chair," 
of    which   he    boasts.     Why   Charles  Key 
is   the    son   of    a   respectable    apothecary, 
who   had   the    sagacity    to   apprentice    the 
hopeful    youth  to  one  of  the    surgeons  of 
Guy's  Hospital  ;   the  term  of  Charles  Key's 
apprenticeship  having  expired,  and  having, 
by  marriage,  become    the  nephew    of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  he  was,  "  in  turn"  elected 
to  the  office  of  surgeon  ;  and  a  disgraceful 
squabble   occuring   between    the    Burgeons 
of   Guy's  and    the   surgeons   of    St.    Tho- 
mas's,   about    the    buying    and  selling  of 
some  human  flesh  and  bones  contained  in 
St.  Thomas's  museum,  a  division  took  placej 
and  hence  arose  the  il  opposition  school"  in 
Sutton  Street,  where  Mr.  B.  Cooper  now 
indulges   his   pugnacious   propensities.     A 
theatre  which,  although  built  upon  the  public 
hospital  foundation,  Mr.  Harrison  tells  us, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Anatomy  Com- 
mittee, "  has  been  paid  for  in  part,  and  i3  in- 
tended to  be  wholly  so,  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  surgical  school ;"  that  is,  the  pupils  are 
to    pay    for    the    erection  of  a  place,   in 
which  they  are  to  be  beaten  and  spit  upon 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  lecturers.     A  hopeful 
state  of  things,  truly  !    Here,  then,  we  have 
something  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Key  and  his 
theatre.    But  whatof  his  "chair/"     Why, 
estimating  its  price  by  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents, it  probably  cost  a  few  shillings  at  a 
Jew-broker's.     For  certain  it  is,  that  this 
"  chair  "  is  no  test  of  merit.     It  was  not  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Key,  through  any  display  of 
professional  ability.  It  was  not  awarded  as  a 
prize  for  any  triumph   achieved  over  con- 
tending  competitors.     He  may  well  cease 
this  boasting  then,  for  he  may  rely  upon  it, 
there  is  no  more  honour  attached  to  its  oc- 
cupation than  filling  any  chair  in  any  shop  in 
the  Borough.    Mr.  Key  occupies  his  chair  to 
dole    out  his  wares  to  his  customers;  the 
shopkeeper  does   the  same  thing.     Hence 
their  equality  in   office,  if  not  in  talent  and 
civility.     The  proceeding  of  Tuesday  even- 
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xes  the  character  and  determine*  the 


.1,  for  no  student  v.  ill  patei 
to  it  ub! 

1   that  ever   d  the  form 

ia:i.  1  hi-  enlne  clftSI  has  been  I 
by  the  throat,  has  been  dragged,  has  I 
shaken  ;  and  what  apology  can  be  deemed 
an  equivalent  !  We  are  told  that  run 
and  bullies  attended  from  the  brothels  in 
Kent  Street,  to  overawe  the  studenta  on  this 
occasion.  But  if  the  ruiHans  can  intimidate 
the  pupils  when  in  the  theatre,  they  can 
have  no  control  over  them  whilst  out  of  it. 
And  where  are  to  be  found  those  young  men 
who,  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  will  seek  to  be 
assaulted  and  despised.  Assaulted  the  pupils 
have  been,  and,  if  they  tamely  submit,  des- 
pist  d  they  must  be  ;  for  they  will  only  be 
known  by  the  designation  of"  Sutton  Street 
slaves." 


DEATH    OF    MRS.    PHILLIPS,  OF    FINCHLEY. 

The  Lancet  was  the  first  journal  that 
pierced  beyond  any  portion  of  the  veil  which 
hung  over  this  mysterious  and  appalling 
catastrophe.  At  the  outset,  we  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  the  matter  could  not  ter- 
minate with  the  inquest,  and  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  magistrates  was  imperiously 
called  for.  Public  justice  re-echoed  the  de- 
mand in  a  voice  of  thunder,  but  what  has 
been  the  response  of  its  ministers? — "  Eti- 
quette forbids !" 

The  analysis  of  the  mixture  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  exhibited 
twelve  grains  of  solid  opium  in  each  dose  ! 
Twice  was  this  medicine  taken,  without 
producing  even  stupor  ;  but  the  third  dose, 
we  are  told,  produced  the  sleep  of  death  ! 
What  think  you  now,  ye  magistrates  of 
Bow  Street?  Was  the  inquest  a  "  compe- 
tent" tribunal  1 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Snow  has  been  manly, 
discreet,  and  generous  ;  and  he  has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  exoneratingDr.Tweedie, 
and  Mr.  Hill,  the  assistant,  from  any  charge 
of  unskilfuluess,  or  neglect. 


Intro  tin.  Hon  to  t  h*  /the  1'u 

Hfi/jtiC't  t*  the  I'ii  I.'  liy 

J  i  ins  Ki  i  <  o,  M.  J)  noon, 

1838.      i  and  Hill.      Royal  uvo. 

A    rational,  systematic   work    on  the 

pulse,    has    long    been  a    desideratum    in 
ll  medical  literature.      It  is  with  reel- 
ings of  disappointment,  then,  that  we  find  a 

book  with  jo  many  pretensions  as  the  one 

now  before  us,  should  be  so  very  far  from  tup- 
plying  the  deficiency.  Not  only  is  the  small 
quantity  of  information  which  it  contaius,  ob- 
scured by  a  heavy,  verbose  style,  by  bad  gram- 
mar and  woise  composition  in  every  page, 
but  it  is  mixed  up  with  gross  physiological 
errors,  and  with  absurd  and  fanciful  assump- 
tions, put  forth  with  all  the  gravity  of  esta- 
blished and  important  facts.  This  is  a  heavy 
charge,  but  our  readers  will  presently  see 
that  it  is  but  too  well  founded. 

The  first  volume  is  occupied  by  a  long 
preface,  containing  general  observations  on, 
and  a  history  of,  sphygmica,  or  the  science 
of  the  pulse;  aud  by  a  detail  of  its  general 
principles. 

In  the  most  ancient  periods,  as  at  present 
is  the  case  in  the  half-civilised  empire  of 
China,  an  undue  preference  was  given  to 
the  pulse  above  every  other  means  of  inves- 
tigating the  nature,  and  predicting  the  ter- 
mination, of  diseases  ;  as  a  more  obvious  and 
accessible  means  of  diagnosis,  and  being 
less  dependent  on  anatomical  knowledge,  it 
presented  many  inducements  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  physicians.  But  as  the 
science  of  medicine  advanced,  and  especially 
after  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  it  lost 
much  of  its  imaginary  importance  ;  and  al- 
though it  has  never  ceased  to  be  resorted  to 
by  medical  men,  less  reliance  has,  perhaps, 
since  been  placed  on  it  than  it  deserves. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  exorbitant  value 
at  which  it  has  been  estimated,  and  the  fan- 
ciful theories  which  have  been  started  hy 
most  of  those  who  have  written  expressly  on 
the  subject,  from  Galen  downwards,  to  the 
more  modern  authors,  Solano,  Borden,  Nihell, 
Cirillo,  and  t'ouquet.  Vet  these  are  the 
writers  whose  works  are  extolled  by  Dr. 
Kucco,  above  the  rational  and  just  observa- 
tions of  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  Senac,  Van 
Swieten,  and   JIalier,    from    whose    Elem. 
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Physiol,  lio  Tins  however  quoted  largely,  in 
the  in. 'si,  it' not  the  only,  sensible  part  of  bit 

book. 

The  Chapters  on  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  their  physico-vital  powers,  contain  no- 
thing of  interest,  and  are  romaskable  chietly 
for  the  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
wh;ch  thf-y  betray.  Thus  in  p.  1!?,  he  leys, 
"  The  heart  of  the  Actus  is  destitute  of  the 
above-mentioned  fleshy  septum  (ventriculo- 
rum) ,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  foramen 
ovale,  &c"  In  the  first  place,  the  period  at 
which  the  septum  is  wanting,  is  a  very  early 
one  indeed,  andlongbefore  the  foramen  ovale 
is  formed  ;  and  in  the  second,  it  requires  but  a 
Very  moderate  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  be 
aware  that  the  latter  never  can  occupy  the 
situation  of  the  former. 

Again.  "  Almost  all  the  arterial  vessels 
discharge  themselves  into  the  venous  rami- 
fications, which  commence  at  the  point 
where  the  arterial  ones  terminate,  and  these 
vessels  which  do  not  find  venous  ramifications 
free  to  receive  them,  unite  themselves  toge- 
ther by  anastomosis."  p.  42.  Which  is  as 
much  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  exha- 
lant  or  secretory  arteries,  for  these  do  not 
termiuate  by  either  of  the  modes  which  are 
mentioned.  Again,  "  Aneurisms  only  occur 
in  this  cellular  tunic — and  this  is  the  reason 
why  true  aneurisms  never  occur  in  surgery." 
However  this  statement  may  be  supported 
by  the  authoiity  of  Scarpa,  it  is  certainly 
contrary  to  experience  ;  and  there  is  scarce, 
ly  a  museum  of  any  extent  in  London  in 
which  the  author  might  not  have  been  con- 
vinced of  his  error. 

"On  tl.e  left  ventricle  the  aorta  divides 
itself  into  two  principal  branches,  of  which 
the  first,  because  it  take3  an  upward  direc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  neck, 
the  head,  and  the  upper  extremities,  takes 
the  name  of  the  ascending  aorta,  the  other 
branch  is  called  descending,  as  it,  &c."  p.  51. 

To  judge  from  this  sentence,  one  might 
suppose  that  Dr.  It.  had  never  dissected  a 
human  subject,  the  distribution  here  de- 
scribed being  found  in  ruminating  animals, 
but  ceitainly  not  in  man. 

"Like  the  heart,  the  arteries  have  the 
power  of  contracting  and  dilating  themselves 
alternately  in  the  presence  of  the  stimulus  o! 
the  red  blood.  That  the  red  blood,  by  its 
particular  character,  contributes  to  the  beat- 
ing of  the  arteries,  is  proved  by  Bichat's 
experiment  for  making  the  red  blood  circu- 


late in  the  vein".  For  this  purpose  he  ap- 
plied LO  th"  carotid  artery  and  the  jugular 
vein   of  a  living  animal   two  curved    tubes, 

and  thus  made  the  red  blood  pass  from  ono 
to  the  other.     Scarcely   did   the  red   blood 

commence  its  passage  into  the  jugular  vein, 

when  he  observed  that  the  latter  gave  signs 
of  a  species  of  isochronic  oscillation  at  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  similar  to  a  murmur, 

noise,  or  obscure  pulsation,  which  could  only 
be  derived  from  the  specific  action  of  the 
red  blood,  which,  on  account  of  its  not  find- 
ing the  same  organic  dispositions  of  th':  ar- 
teries in  the  veins,  produces  in  the  latter  a 
species  of  obscure  pulsation,  and  a  decisive 
and  more  sensible  beat  in  the  former."  p.  59. 

We  do  not  remember  this  experiment  of 
Bichat,  nor  what  was  the  conclusion  he  drew 
from  it  ;  it  is,  however,  very  evident,  that 
the  obscure  pulsation  observed  in  the  vein 
did  not  depend  on  the  chemical  or  vital  pro 
perties  of  the  blood,  but  on  the  impulse 
communicated  to  it  by  the  heart,  and  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  equally  manifested  in 
any  flexible,  inanimate  tube,  of  the  same  dia- 
meter. 

At  p.  6:3  it  is  stated,  that  it  is  "  the  toni- 
city of  the  arterial  tunics,"  and  this  alone, 
which  keeps  an  artery  closed  after  the  liga- 
ture has  been  removed.  Now  every  tyro 
knows  that  this  effect  is  produced  by  the 
effusion  of  lymph  and  the  adhesion  of  the 
arterial  coats,  though  it  maybe  true  that  the 
artery  is  subsequently  closed  by  "  tonicity,  " 
for  a  certain  distance  above  the  spot  where 
the  ligature  was  applied. 

Of  the  various  opinions  relative  to  the 
i  pulse,  which  are  quoted  in  the  chapters  on 
"  the  Mechanism  and  Causes  of  the  Pulse," 
Dumas  believed,  that  the  arteries  were  not 
distended  by  the  influx  of  blood,  but  spon- 
taneously dilated  in  order  to  receive  it.  p.  78. 
Soemmering,  that  the  arteries  were  dilated 
by  the  blood,  and  contracted  "  vi  vitali"  to 
expel  it,  and  that  the  pulse  depended, 
both  on  this  dilatation  and  contraction,  and 
on  the  locomotion  of  the  arteries,  especi- 
ally where  they  are  loosely  attached,  p.  87. 
Uicherand  maintained,  that  the  dilatation 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  blood 
already  contained  in  the  arteries,  and  that 
the  pulse  was  owing  chiefly  to  this  dilata- 
tion, but  partly  to  the  displacement  of  the 
vessel,  j).  89.  From  Dr.  Parry's  experi- 
ments, it  should  seem  that  the  displacement 
of  locomotion  of  arteries  does  not  altogether 


iu  (  i  nil.  im 


depend  on  the  action  of  the  heart,   as   he  ]  tained  in   the  requiaitt    posture  as  long  as 
rved  it  only  in   a    few    .  "my  be  I  ' hout  foti  Mfs 


the  artery  had  been   laid  bare,   and  then  cor- 
responding  with    the   burri  d  inspirations, 

and    not   with   the    pulsations    which    might 
still  be  felt  with  the  h 

author,    In  diiect  opposition   to  his 

own  statement,  at  p.  .VJ,  alti  Unites  t!ie 
pulse  entirely  to  the  eil'ort  mad  •  1 0  remove 
the  pressure  of  the  tinker  or  other  superin- 
cumbent body,  and  says  that  "the  arteries  I' 
are  always  full  of  blood,  aud  consequently 
always  dilated,"  and  that,  therefore,  "  no 
reason  can  be  given  why  they  should  be- 
come dilated  during  the  beating  of  the 
pulse."  p.  101.  Conclusions  so  absurd  do 
not  to  require  refutation. 

Now  it  is  every  wheiv  admitted,  that  the 
arteries  always  contract  when  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  them  is  diminished,  so  as  to  adapt 
themselves  to  it,  however  small  it  may  be  ; 


tioii  ;   all  the  four   fij  ip plied 

to  ill--  artery,  the  index  beingjusl  ibOTS  the 
styloid   process   of   the    lailn.  atieiit 

should  always  be  in  MS,  and  his 

arm  fiee  from  all  pressure   and  conliii' ■: 

lu  simple    inllummatory  levers   the 

object  in  feeling  the  pulse  being  chiefly  10 

determine  its  force  and  frequency,  the  ex- 
amination need  not  be  continued  so  lo 
in  chronic  and  organic  diseases,  where  many 
nicer  points  are  to  DC  observed  ;  in  the  for- 
mer case,  however,  the  tinkers  should  not  be 
applied  lor  less  than  |  minut-  . 

"That  man's  natural  pulse*  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  his 
organisation  is  an  indubitable  truth,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  is  supported  by  the  testimony 
ot  nature  herself,  when  we  observe  that  the 
pulse  of  man,  without  losing  an  atom  of  its 
natural  character,  can   indicate   the  state  of 


i  health  in  three  different  acres,  thoiu-h  it 
it  cannot  be  denied   also,  that,  during  the   b         ick   and   smaU  iu   childreilf  Elevated, 

diastole  of  the  ventricles,  they  will  contain    tull)  and  strong  in  adultSj  and  b1ow>  rare   and 


less  blood  than  during  the  systole,  since  it 
does  not  proceed  in  a  continued  stream  ; 
their  diameter  must  therefore  be  smaller 
during  the  diastole  than  during  the  systole, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  whether 
we  call  the  former  or  the  latter  condition 
their  natural  one,  whether  we  say,  that 
they  are  dilated  by  the  impetus  of  the  blood, 
and  return  to  their  natural  calibre  immedi- 
ately on  the  cessation  of  that  impetus,  or 
that  they  contract,  from  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  them, 
and  are  restored  to  their  natural  size  by  a 
fresh  influx  of  it. 

In  describing  the  fingers,  or  the  explo- 
ratory organs  of  the  pulse,  as  he  calls  them, 
he  says,  "The  nervous  papilla)  with  which 
the  cutis  of  the  fingers  is  furnished,  are  found 
there  in  greater  numbers,  a  kind  of  mucous 
humour  which  proceeds  from  the  epidermis 
moistening  the  said  nervous  papillae,  eve." 
p.  110.  This  can  hardly  be  a  typographical 
error,  but  yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous 
other  blunders,  we  should  scarcely  be  in- 
clined to  suppose  the  author  so  ignorant  as  to 
attribute  a  secreting  power  to  the  epidermis. 
Under  the  head  of  "  rules  for  the  correct 
observation  of  the  pulse,"  we  have  anion" 
others  the  following  directions,  which  ore 
judicious  enough,  though  perhaps  super- 
fluous. The  observer's  arm  should  be  stea- 
died and  supported,  bo  that  it  msv  be  main- 


hard  in  old  persons."  p.  I51<  "In  com- 
paring, however,  the  morbid  pulse  with  the 
natural  one,  in  any  individual,  we  should 
attend,  rather  to  the  degree  of  general  de- 
velopment,  than    to    the    numerical   age." 

p.  159; 

"  The  pulse  of  women  is  in  general  small, 
quick,  yielding,  and  energetic,  whilst  that  of 
men  is  strong,  full,  aud  developed."  p.  170. 
"  In  short  persons  the  pulse  is  .strong,  full, 
quick,  and  energetic  ;  in  tall  ones,  slow, 
less  full,  and  weaker  ;  and  this  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  heart  being  proportion- 
ally larger  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter." 
p.  17  2.  "  The  pulse  of  large  animals  is  ge- 
nerally rarer  than  that  of  small ;  thus,  in  the 
elephant  it  is  only  20  in  a  minute  ;  in  the 
horse,  3'2  ;  in  the  ox,  36  ;  in  the  sheep,  65  ; 
in  the  dog,  73."  p.  173. 

After  observing  that  the  temperaments 
have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  variation 
of  the  pulse,  he  takes  some  pains  to  prove 
the  incorrectness  of  the  old  division  into  san- 
guineous, phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  melan- 
cholic, which,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
modern  writer,*  he  supposes,  most  erro- 
neously, to  be  stril  generally  received  in 
this  country,  p.  179.  Yet  after  all  this,  and 
after  protesting  against  the  "  arbitrary  re- 
duction of  so  many  temperaments  to  four  on- 
ly, as  if  nature  had  not  formed  so  many  indi- 
viduals, and  not  so  many  classes  of  indivi- 
duals," with  extreme  inconsistency,  he  pro- 
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poses  to  divide  all  tempcrnmcnts  into  four 
classes,  characterised  by  the  "  degree  of  ir- 
ritability nnd  sensibility,"  viz.  "  fat  persons  ; 
thill,  lean,  and  emaciated  ;  robust,  strong, 
ami  lusty  ;  and  slender,  delicate,  and  weak  ;" 
and  two  secondary  classes,  comprising  those 
who  come  between  the  first  and  second,  and 
the  third  and  fourth,  p.  189.  An  arrange- 
ment, which  is  even  more  vague,  and  liable 
to  more  objections,  than  the  one  which  he  is 
combating. 

We  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  original 
or  interesting  observations,  in  the  chapter 
which  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  passions 
on  the  pulse,  and  have  found  nothing  but 
the  common -place,  and  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planations, to  be  found  in  almost  every  sys- 
tem of  physiology. 

After  mentioning  that  the  circulation  is 
more  energetic,  and  the  pulse  quicker,  in 
high  than  in  low  situations,  he  blames  the 
practice  of  sending  consumptive  patients  to 
the  former,  because  the  air,  being  more  oxy- 
genated, u  will  increase  still  more  the  fe- 
brile celerity  of  the  pulse,  and  inflame, 
alter,  and  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  consumed  like  any  other  combusti- 
ble body,  when  subjected  to  the  process  of 
a  rapid  combustion,  to  which  respiration 
bears  no  slight  resemblance." — p.  236. 

There  are  three  gross  errors  comprised 
within  these  few  words;  first,  the  relative 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  the  same  on 
the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  as  in  the 
lowest  valley  ;  secondly,  the  process  of  re- 
spiration, at  least  as  far  as  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  is  concerned,  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  at  all  analogous  to  combustion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  almost  all  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  especially  those  of  an  acute  nature, 
their  bulk  and  weight  are  increased ;  thirdly, 
it  has  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  the 
"  practice  of  medical  men,"  to  send  their 
phthisical  patients  to  elevated  situations  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  sea-coast,  and  low-shelter- 
ed valleys,  are  generally  recommended. 

In  hot  climates  the  pulse  is  frequent  (100 
to  120),  and  more  or  less  irregular  ;  in  cold 
climates,  it  is  full,  strong,  steady,  and  slow. 
"When  the  inhabitant  of  a  cold  country  goes 
into  a  hot  one,  his  pulse  loses  in  strength 
and  gains  in  frequency;  when  the  inhabit- 
ant of  a  hot  climate  goes  into  a  cold  one,  the 
reverse  occurs, — p.  2 18  et  seq. 


Cinchona  and  analogous  medicines,  when 
given  during  health,  or  when  duly  indicated, 
produce  a  quicker  and  fuller,  but  soft  pulse. 
Camphor,  in  small  doses,  and  given  under 
the  same  restrictions,  makes  the  pulse  fuller 
(packer,  and  harder;  but  if  it  be  already 
too  quick  from  debility,  it  reduces  its  fre- 
quency. Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of 
opium,  and  both  medicines,  when  given  in 
large  doses,  retard  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
duce a  slow,  labouring  pulse. — 266,  et  seq. 

The  continued  use  of  mercujy  quickens 
the  pulse,  and  renders  it  rather  hard  and 
strong,  but  where  salivation  is  induced,  it 
becomes  "  agitated,  irritated,  and  small." — 
270,  et  seq. 

Purgatives  elevate  and  accelerate  the 
pulse,  when  they  relieve  the  overloaded  or 
obstructed  bowels ;  but  render  it  small, 
weak,  and  slow,  when  carried  so  far  as  to 
produce  frequent  watery  stools,  &c. — p.  272. 

Diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  expectorant 
medicines,  by  relieving  the  circulation,  pro- 
duce a  full,  soft,  strong,  rather  quick  pulse. 
— p.  294.  If  used,  however,  injudiciously, 
they  will  "  depress  the  whole  system,  and 
render  the  pulse  slew,  weak,  and  small." — 
p.  275.  "  Tartarised  antimony  and  digi- 
talis render  the  pulse  weaker  and  slower," 
both  of  them,  according  to  Dr.  II.,  indirectly 
by  exciting  nausea  and  vomiting.  Laennec, 
however,  states,  that  tartar- emetic,  in  large 
doses,  was  equally  efficacious  in  diminishing 
inflammation,  when  it  did  not  excite  nausea, 
as  when  it  did  ;  and  every  tyro  is  aware, 
that  digitalis  seldom  causes  nausea,  though 
it  hardly  ever  fails  to  affect  the  pulse. 

The  pulse  is  sometimes  intermittent  in  a 
state  of  health,  and  regular  in  febrile  and 
other  diseases,  so  that,  contrary  to  what  is 
usually  the  case,  its  intermittence  is  a  fa- 
vourable sign.  Instances  of  this  are  men- 
tioned by  Corvisart,  Frank,  and  several  other 
writers. — p.  290. 

After  repeating  what  we  have  already 
quoted,  relative  to  the  difference  of  the  pulse 
in  different  ages  and  climaten,  lie  says, — 

"  In  short,  all  the  difficulty  of  verifying 
the  presence  of  morbose  pulses,  consists  in 
ascertaining,  at  the  moment  of  examining 
the  artery,  whether  the  beating  of  the  pulse 
is  such  as  it  should  be  during  the  state  of 
health  of  this  or  that  individual,  which  is 
easily  ascertained  by  comparing  in  the  mind, 
the  beating  of  the  pulse  which  is  under 
observation  with  its  physiological  (natural) 
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fctav  ,   for  the  analogy,   or  the  difference, 

will  I0QW,  either  that  it  16  in  itl  natuial 
state,  <»r  bu  suffered  tome  alteration  from 
it."— p.  I 

Why  truly  so,  indeed  ;  for,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pulse  ol  u  -iu-ii  individual  dur- 
ing health,  any  one  may  easily  determine 
whether  it  vanes  or  not  in  disease,  and  with- 
out such  a  knowledge,  the  author,  with  all 
his  "  sphygmical "  science,  does  not  fur- 
nish us  with  the  means  of  doiug  so. 

When  speaking  of  the  changes  which  the 
blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  he  says, — 

"  The  blood  which  passes  from  the  last 
ramifications  of  the  aorta  to  those  of  the 
vena?  cava*,  after  it  has  completed  its  course 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  is 
black,  thick,  and  altogether  vitiated,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
as  well  as  frequently  by  the  presence  of 
many  other  foreign  elements  which  are 
there  introduced  through  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  pours  them,  with  the  chyle,  into  the 
left  subclavian  vein.  Thus  heterogeneous, 
the  blood  cannot  obey  the  pressing  demand* 
of  life,  a  flame  which  would  certainly  be 
extinguished  at  the  first  gush  of  wind,  were 
it  not  promptly  succoured  by  the  oxygen 
and  caloric,  and  oilier  nutritive  fluids  with 
which  the  blood  londs  itself  in  passing 
through  the  lungs." — p.  302. 

Now,  foreign  elements  have  never  been 
detected  in  the  chyle,  at  least  in  a  state  of 
health,  though  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
certain  substances  are  transmitted  by  it, 
from  their  being  found  in  the  urine  ;  the 
blood  does  not  absorb  oxygen  when  passing 
through  the  lungs,  nor  any  thing  else,  ex- 
cept caloric,  which  cannot  he  called  a  nutri- 
tive fluid.  His  physiology  is,  however,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  of  a  very  strange 
kind ;  he  believes,  for  instance,  that  the 
brain  cannot  affect  the  heart  immediately, 
but  only  through  the  lungs ;  and  not  satis- 
fied with  making  these  organs  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  heart  and  the 
brain,  he  even  supposes  that  the  size  of  the 
latter  depends  on  their  greater  or  less  deve- 
lopment, and  says, — 

•■  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason, 
that  those  animals  whose  respiratory  appa- 
ratus is  more  complicated  and  perfect,  have 
the  brain  proportionably  more  voluminous, 
and  vice  versa." — p.  314. 

Again  :  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  kidneys,  or  other 
viscera,  he  attributes  entirely  to  the  stimu- 
lus communicated  to  the  heart,  by  the  m'_ 


tmte  arteries  of  the  part  effected,  without 
allowing  the  nervooi  lyetem  the  lean 
luence,— p,   >.if.    In  opposition  to  which 
we  will  only  observe,  that  tli'-  I  *  of 

an  inflamed  joint,  or  of  i  limb  iffeetod  by 

erysipelas,  muat  \><-   <■•>  mUCll   "  stimulated" 

us  thoM  of  an  inn  i  mat  h  o*  kidney, 

and  yet  the  effect  of  the  puis-,  and  the 
system  in  general,  u  ill  most  commonly  be 
much  slighter  in  the  former  case  than  in 
the  latter.  But  we  have  quoted  errors  and 
irdities  enough,  and  will  now  pass  on 
to  the  practical  part  of  the  work,  in  the  se- 
cond volume,  where  we  may  find  something 
a  little  more  satisfactory. 

The  author  divides  pulses  into  three  or- 
ders, diagnostic,  organic,  and  critical  ;  the 
first  of  which,  comprehending  all  those 
pulses  which  do  not  indicate  the  disease  of 
any  one  organ  in  particular,  nor  the  ipprOM  h 
of  a  critical  discharge,  he  subdivides  into 
great  and  small,  hard  and  soft,  strong  and 
weak,  quick  and  slow,  frequent  aud  rare, 
equi'.I  and  unequal  pulses. — p.  4. 

"  The  great  morbose  pulse  "  is  full,  strong, 
and  not  easily  compressible;  it  depends 
"  on  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  artery, 
on  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  left 
ventricle  contracts,  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  it  receives." — p.  8.  It  is  observed 
chiefly  in  inflammatory  fevers,  inflamma- 
tions, acute  haemorrhage,  <S:c,  and  is,  of 
course,  much  more  intense  in  young  and 
robust,  than  in  old  and  debilitated  subjects. 
Occasionally,  however,  especially  in  warm 
climates,  the  pulse  in  real  inflammatory  dis- 
orders and  in  robust  subjects,  "  from  the  too 
great  repletion  of  the  arteries,  is  deep  and 
obscure  instead  of  great,"  but  becomes  so 
alter  a  moderate  bleeding  ;  in  such  cases, 
however,  the  other  symptoms  are  generally 
such  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  or  ob- 
scurity. 

The  small  pulse  is  when  "  the  efforts 
made  by  the  artery  to  free  itself  from  the 
pressure,  diminish  almost  to  nothing,  or  are 
scarcely  perceptible." — p.  9. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  author's  defi- 
nition, and  it  evidently  rather  applies  to  the 
soft,  than  what  is  usually  called  the  small 
pulse,  to  which,  however,  the  subsequent 
observations  certainly  refer.  It  depends  on 
the  depression  of  the  vital  powers  of  the 
heart,  and  the   consequent  imperfect  con- 
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traction  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  almost  al- 

i  t  .id  s\ -i-.ijitom,  but  more  rspeoiallyM 

in  imall-pox  and  the  exanthemata,  when  th< 

eruption  is   suppressed,  or    has  recedod. — 
j).  97, 

Tlie  character  of  the  hard  pulse  "  arises 
from  the  sharp,  resisting;,  and  hard  sensa- 
tion, which  the  artery  causes  to  the  finger  ;' 
it  depends  either  on  rigidity  of  tho  arterial 
tunics,  as  is  often  the  case  in  old  persons,  or 
on  density  of  the  blood,  and  vehement  con- 
traction of  the  heart.  In  the  latter  case,  and 
when  it  is  also  great,  it  is  almost  always  a 
symptom  of  some  phlegmasia,  as  pneumonia, 
hepatitis,  &c. — p.  30.  The  hard  and  small 
pulse,  on  the  contrary,  is  observed  in  "  in- 
ternal gout,  in  nervous  chronic  rheumatism, 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  in  hyste- 
rical and  hypochondriacal  affections,  and 
many  other  hyposthenic  complaints." — 
]).  32;  and  he  should  have  added,  in  some 
of  the  phlegmasia  attended  with  great  pro- 
stration of  strength  ;  the  hard  and  wiry  pulse 
of  enteritis,  for  instance,  must  be  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers. 

The  soft  pulse,  which  scarcely  requires  a 
definition,  depends  "  on  the  weakness  of  the 
contractions  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  some- 
what full  state  of  the  arteries." — p.  37  ; 
(probably  also  on  the  atony  of  their  coats;) 
when  the  soft  pulse  is,  at  the  same  time, 
moderately  full  and  regular,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways a  favourable  symptom,  especially  if  it 
had  been  previously  hard ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  small  and  irregular,  it  is  as  gene- 
rally unfavourable. — p.  41.  et  seq, 

The  strong-  pulse  is  compounded  of  the 
great  and  the  hard  pulse,  and  is  observed 
in  "  inflammatory,  ardent,  gastric,  and  bi- 
lious fevers,  in  the  more  intense  phlegmasia, 
in  sanguineous  apoplexy,"  &e. — p.  46. 

As  the  strong  pulse  is  compounded  of  the 
hard  and  the  great,  so  is  the  weak  pulse  of 
the  soft  and  the  small,  differing  from  the 
latter  in  being  dependent  more  on  the 
weakness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  than  on 
the  condition  of  the  artery. — p.  34.  It  oc- 
curs in  "  malignant,  nervous,  hectic,  and 
lymphatic  fevers,  in  passive  haemorrhages, 
in  epidemic  dysenteries,  and  in  many  other 
disorders  which  derive  their  existence  from 
the  lowering  of  the  vital  powers," — "  and  is 
then  a  much  more  important  and  unfavour- 
able sign  than  in  chronic  disorders,  which 
are  the  effect  of  distress  of  mind,  want  of 


(bod  or  sleep,  excessive  evacuations,  fatigue, 
&€."— pp.  58—01. 

'I  he  quick  fulte  differi  from  the  frequent, 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  in  con- 
sisting, not  in  the  shortness  of  the  interval 
between  the  separate  beats,  but  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  tho  artery  dilates,  ;md 
the  consequently  short  space  of  time  during 
which  it  is  felt  by  the  finger. — p.  64.  It  is, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  slow  or  labouring, 
as  the  frequent  is  to  the  rare  pulse,  and  may 
lie  combined  with  either  of  the  two  last. 
Vet,  after  having  made  this  distinction,  the 
author  immediately  afterwards  falls  into  the 
common  error,  and  speaks  several  times  of 
the  '•  (prick  pulse,"  the  •*  quickness  of  the 
pulse,"  when  alluding  solely  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  beats. — p.  66.  et  seq. 

The  slow  pulse  is  natural  in  old  persons, 
and  in  the  inhabitants  of  very  cold  climates  ; 
it  is  alone  of  not  much  value  as  a  diagnostic 
sign,  but  when  it  occurs  in  acute  diseases, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  weak,  small,  or 
irregular,  it  is  a  very  unfavourable  symptom, 
especially  when  the  change  from  quick  to 
slow  takes  place  suddenly. — p.  72,  et  seq. 

The  frequent  pulse  is  the  most  common, 
and  the  most  relative  of  all  the  morbid 
pulses  ;  for  the  frequency  which  would  be 
perfectly  natural  in  an  infant,  is  decidedly 
morbid  in  an  adult,  &c.  (In  general  the 
pulse  of  the  latter  is  called  frequent,  when 
it  amounts  to  85  or  more  in  a  minute.)  It 
occurs  in  all  febrile  diseases,  in  the  exanthe- 
mata, synochus,  cVc. ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
quick,  and  often  strong,  in  nervous,  putrid, 
and  malignant  fevers;  and  in  many  other 
asthenic  diseases  it  is  quick  and  weak,  and 
its  frequency  is  generally  in  a  direct  ratio 
with  its  weakness,  the  heart  being,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  most  irritable  whpn 
weakest,  as  in  very  young  infants,  for  in- 
stance, in  whom  the  pulse  is  very  feeble  and 
rapid. — p.  76,  etseq.  The  frequent,  or  the 
frequent  and  quick  pulse,  may,  therefore, 
be  produced  by  two  very  different  conditions 
of  the  heart,  great  vigour  and  energy,  and 
great  weakness  ;  in  the.  foimer  case,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  much  less  easily  excited  than 
in  the  latter. — pp.  80— is."). 

The  rare  pulse,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  beats.  The  pulse  of  an 
adult  is  usually  termed  rare,  when  it  is  be- 
low 60  in  a  minute  :  it  depends  on  a  general 
want  of  tone  of  the  whole  system,  and  moie 


hi  ceo  on  tin:  pulse. 


especially  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  aiul  is, 
therefore,  natural  in  old  persona,  and  in  cold 
bloude d  animals  ;   in  large  annuals,  also,  the 
pulse    is    uiucli    rarer    than    in    small    ones, 
which  much     more     vigour    and 

strength,  in  proportion  to  their  size. — pp.  86 
—  bU. 

*'  Hut  the  rarity  which  is  natural  to  the 
beatings  of  the  pulse  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cold  countries,  is  evidently  different,  and 
arises  from  the  vigorous  strength  with  which 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart  send  forth  and 
dispatch,  in  every  systole,  so  much  blood  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  that  they  do 
not  feel  the  least  necessity  for  repeating 
their  contractions  with  frequency. — p.  90." 

It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have 
attributed  it  to  the  lower  decree  of  irrita- 
bility which  such  persons  possess  ;  for  if  the 
heart  be  stimulated,  it  will  continue  to  send 
forth  its  blood  at  a  rapid  rate,  whether  there 
be  any  "  necessity  "  for  it  or  not. 

The  rare  pulse  occurs  iu  most  diseases  of 
debility  not  accompanied  by  irritation,  but 
is  not  alone  a  symptom  of  much  diagnostic 
value  ;  a  good  deal  must  depend  upon  its 
being  also  quick  or  slow,  strong  or  weak, 
&c p.  93, 

Under  the  head  of  the  unequal  pulse,  the 
author  treats  very  briefly  of  the  intermit- 
tent pulse,  and  of  those  which  are  irregular, 
either  as  to  force  or  frequency,  which  we 
might  certainly  have  expected  to  find  sepa- 
rately described  in  a  systematic  work  like 
this,  and  where  pulses  which  never  were, 
and  probably  never  will  be  distinguishable 
in  practice,  are  minutely  described,  and  se- 
parately denominated. — p.  96. 

It  depends  on  '*  some  disturbance  of  the 
organic  functions,  either  from  mental  emo- 
tions, or  from  disease  of  the  heart,  arterial 
trunks,  lungs,  &c— p.  98. 

The  regularly  unequal  pulse,  or  that  in 
which  the  unequal  stroke  or  interval  recurs, 
always  after  the  same  number  of  beats,  is 
most  frequently  observed  in  chronic, — the 
irregularly  unequal  in  acute  diseases. — p.  99. 

In  treating  of  each  of  the  pulses  which 
we  have  just  noticed,  the  author  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration, in  every  individual  case,  the  con 
dition  of  the  pulse  in  the  state  of  health,  b} 
which  the  degree  of  its  morbid  deviation 
must  always  be  measured,  a  point  which 
seems  so  plain  aud  obvious,  that  we  have 


not  thought  i  t  necessary  to  touch  upon  it  more 
particularly,  any  more  than  the  equally  evi- 
dent one,  that  the  pulse,  w  ht-n  uurbid,  il 
rarely  changed  iu  one  respect  only,  and  sel- 
dom becomea  more  frequent,  quick,  or 
strong,  for  instance,  without  being  also 
harder,  softer,  or  weaker,  .^.c.  than  natural. 

We  have  been  thus  pai  titular  in  going 
through  the  first  bundled  pajjesof  the  second 
volume,  because  ere  cuiiaider,  that  eacept- 
ing  the  aphorism*  (at  p.  103  et  seq.)  and 
some  scattered  obten  ations  under  the  head 
of  "  critical  pulses,"  it  is  the  only  part  of  it 
from  which  any  useful  information  may  be 
obtained  ;   we  do  not  il  '//,   for  there 

is  nothing  which  was  not  known  long  ago  ; 
indeed,  whenever  the  author  quits  the  ob- 
servations ami  conclusions  of  others  for  his 
own  theories  and  reasoning,  he  runs  into  so 
much  error  and  absurdity,  that  we  scarcely 
know  whether  he  is  deceived  himself,  or  is 
attempting  to  deceive  his  readers.  We  have 
seen  some  instances  of  this  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, and  we  shall  find  many  more  in  going 
through  the  section  "  on  organic  pulses  ;" 
"  The  origin  and  foundation  of  these,  and 
the  justness  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  them  is  firmly  established  by 
nature,"  the  author  deduces  "  from  the  re- 
searches made  in  the  first  part  of  the  work," 
which  is  what,  we  believe,  none  of  his  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  do.  It  will  not  be  worth 
while  to  notice  the  arguments  which  are  ad- 
duced in  addition  to  "  the  researches,"  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct pulse  for  the  disorder  of  each  organ 
and  each  secretion,  since  besides  being  very 
imperfect  and  confused,  they  can  only  serve 
to  prove,  that  the  pulse  is  affected  by  the 
diseases  of  the  different  organs,  a  fact  which 
no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 

Organic  pulses  he  divides  into  superior 
and  inferior,  the  former  including  the  pulses 
of  all  those  organs  which  are  situate  above 
the  diaphragm;  the  latter  the  pulses  of  those 
which  lie  below  it.  The  superior  pulses, 
which  are,  "  in  general,  vibrating,  quick, 
and  vehement,"  are  the  capital,  nasal,  gut- 
tural, and  pectoral;  the  inferior,  which 
are  "  small,  deep,  and  often  slow  and  rare," 
are  the  stomachic,  hepatic,  splenic,  intes- 
tinal, uterine,  hemorrhoidal,  urinary,  and 
cutaneous ;  the  former,  therefore,  depend 
on  regions,  the  latter  on  organs — a  very  un- 
equal distribution. 
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Tin-  character  of   tin-    uterine   puln    is, 

"  that  the  digital  ]>art  of  the  pulsatile  artery 
is  (lose  and  concentrated,  and  tliat  in  this 
part  is  ft* It  the  impression  of  so  many  small 
round  bodies,  which  appear  to  succeed  each 
other  with  a  certain  degree  of  velocity." — 
j).  f3$.  hike  the  other  organic  pulses,  it 
will  bo  most  marked  in  the  right  or  left 
wrist,  according  as  the  right  or  left  side  of 
the  organ  is  most  affected  ;  and  as  the  author 
believes  in  the  long  exploded  opinion,  that 
the  uterus  consists  of  two  halves,  and  that 
a  male  foetus  always  lies  in  the  right,  and  a 
female  in  the  left,  he  maintains  the  possi- 
bility of  predicting  by  the  pulse  the  sex  of 
the  foetUB  in  utero,  and  gives  three  instances 
where  his  prognosis  (or,  as  we  would  say, 
guess)  was  correct.  He  does  not,  however, 
mention  those  in  which  he  was  mistaken, 
which  are,  doubtless,  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous. 

The  chief  absurdity  in  his  theory,  or  doc- 
trine of  organic  pulses,  is,  the  supposing  that 
a  certain  phenomenon  can  take  place  in  one 
particular  artery  alone,  and  in  one  part  only 
of  that  artery,  from  causes  which  could  not 
possibly  affect  it,  except  through  the  general 
circulation.  All  those  pulses,  or  variations 
of  the  pulse,  which  have  been  hitherto  ad- 
mitted by  enlightened  phj'siologists  and 
practitioners,  may  be  felt  alike  in  every 
artery  of  the  body,  allowing  only  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  thickness  of  the  integuments, 
and  the  relative  situation  of  bones  or  other 
hard  parts,  whilst  these  "  organic  pulses  " 
are  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist  alone,  and  there 
only  in  a  limited  space.  But  let  us  examine 
into  the  particular  characters  of  some  of 
them,  and  we  shall  see  to  how  many  other 
objections  they  are  liable.  The  capital 
pulse  is  "  sometimes  only  an  elevation,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  whole  arterial  canal  j" 
in  plain  English,  therefore,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  somewhat  full,  hard,  and  jerk- 
ing pulse,  such  as  is  observed  in  the  affec- 
tions of  many  different  parts,  and  which 
cannot  possibly  serve  to  distinguish  those  of 
the  head. 

The  pectoral  pulse,  as  we  have  seen, 
serves  to  indicate  the  presence  of  affections 
of  the  thoracic  viscera;  it  is  true  the  author 
does  not  pretend  that  the  pulse  will  be  the 
same  in  every  respect  in  the  various  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  large  arteries  ; 
but  he  maintains,  that,  in  all  of  them,  whe- 


ther it  be  hard  or  soft,  quick  or  slow,  it  will 
preservo  its  peculiar  organic  character, 
which  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  great 
difference  in  the  symptoms  of  these  diseases, 
nor,  indeed,  with  his  own  arrangement , 
since  he  makes  a  different  pulse  for  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  the  diseases  of  which 
are  much  more  analogous  in  their  general 
effect!  on  the  system,  than  those  of  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

The  character  of  the  organic  pulse  of  the 
spleen,  is  so  utterly  absurd,  that  the  author 
must  have  a  very  large  stock  of  imagination 
himself,  or  suppose  a  large  fund  of  credu- 
lity in  his  readers,  to  have  committed  it 
to  paper.  It  is  going  quite  far  enough  to 
suppose  the  possibility  of  even  the  most 
practised  finger,  feeling  a  minute  pyramidal 
eminence  upon  a  beating  artery  through  the 
integuments;  but  when  we  hear  this  pyra- 
mid described  as  vertically  cut,  and  having 
a  small  trench  on  the  one  side,  while  it  is 
regular  on  the  other,  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  believe,  that  the  writer  is  not 
speaking  of  some  crystal,  or  other  solid 
body  visible  to  the  eye,  rather  than  of  the 
soft  flexible  coats  of  an  artery,  perceptible 
only  to  the  touch,  and  that  for  less  than  a 
second  of  time.  We  shall  not,  however, 
fatigue  our  readers  by  unnecessarily  multi- 
plying objections  against  the  doctrine  in 
question,  but  pass  on  to  the  concluding  sec- 
tion of  the  work,  which  treats  of  critical 
pulses. 

These  are  divided  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  organic  pulses, — into  nasal,  gut- 
tural, and  pectoral,  intestinal,  urinary,  cuta- 
neous, stomachic,  hepatic,  hemorrhoidal,  and 
uterine.  The  first,  however,  and  the  four 
last,  the  author  considers  rather  as  symp- 
tomatic than  as  really  critical,  a  true  crisis 
being  never  effected  by  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  nose,  rectum,  or  uterus,  of  aliment- 
ary or  other  substances  from  the  stomach, 
or  of  bile  from  the  liver ;  except  that  they 
are  fuller  and  stronger,  they  are  all  distin- 
guished by  the  same  characters  as  the  or- 
ganic pulses,  and  therefore  liable  to  the  same 
objections.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  there  are  some  conditions  of  the  pulse, 
by  which  certain  discharges,  whether  critical 
or  not,  may  be  predicted,  though  they  are  not 
distinguished  by  such  particular  and  minute 
characters  as  those  which  are  hfere  laid 
down.  Such  are  the  pulses  which  precede 
discharges  of  blood,    profuse  and    critical 
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bvveats,   and   critical   urinary  and    intestinal 
evacuations.        1  lie    tiist    of  these    bus    I 

known    under  th<-  of  H»e  double 

or  dicrot  ,  ami  eontiltt  of  two  b 

irring  almost  at  the,  same  moment,  tbe 
being  thi  '■     Ibe eecondj  which 

re  panda  almoet  exactly  witb  theauth 
eetaneovt  critical  pulao,  has  been  denomi- 
nated mciduousor  wavy,  and  is  charactei  i 
by  tbe  pulsations  gradually  increasing  in 
strength  ind  fulness  to  tlie  fifth  or  sixth, 
•when  suddenly  diminishing,  and  again 
gradually  increasing,  &&    Tbe  third,  wbicli 

it  much  more  doubtful  and  obscure,  is  tbe 
converse  of  this,  the  pulsations  gradually 
diminishing,  instead  of  increasing-,  in  force 
and  fulness  ;  ami  the  fourth  is  distinguished 
onlv  bv  its  smnllness,  hardness,  and  inter- 
mittency,  and  by  the  accompanying  symp 
toras,  as  coldness  and  constriction  of  t!ie 
skin,  &C.  These  are,  we  believe,  oil  the 
critical  pulses  which  have  been  observed 
bv  enlightened  and  unbiassed  practitioners, 
and  the  author  would  have  been  much  better 
employed  in  explaining  and  illustrating 
them,  than  in  making-  new  and  subtle  dis- 
tinctions, which  have  no  foundation  in  na 
Utre,  end  cun  ouh'  servc  t0  deceive  and 
mislead  his  readers. 

"When  speaking  of  the  pectoral  critical 
jDihe,  he  laments  "the  prejudice  which  for- 
bids to  piofit  by  the  light  which  the  science 
of  the  pulse  diffuses  over  practical  medicine," 
ond  gives,  as  a  fatal  instance  of  the  neglect 
of  this  light,  a  case  taken  from  Fouquet,  of 
a  voting  man  "  attacked  with  putrid  fever, 
Who  died  from  bis  physician  not  knowing 
precisely  the  character  of  the  critical  pectoral 
pulse." — p,  «J4o\  The  patient  in  question, 
who  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fever,  after  a  very  restless  night 
with  some  dyspnoea,  felt  better  in  the  morn- 
ing and  began  to  cough  and  expectorate. 
Notwithstanding  this  amelioration,  because 
tbe  pulse  was  rather  fuller  and  quicker,  the 
physician  ordered  venesection  ond  a  purga- 
tive, which  checked  the  critical  expectora- 
tion, and  threw  back  the  patient  into  a 
worse  condition  than  before  ;  his  good  con- 
stitution, however, overcame  this  injudicious 
treatment,  and  after  three  days  the  same 
symptoms  returned,  and  were  again  re- 
pressed by  tbe  same  bad  treatment.  This 
took  place  four  times,  and  the  patient,  as 
might  have   been  expected,  died   at    last, 


"     -. .  without  any  assitt- 
from  the  "  critical  puUe,M  there  mm 

torn-.  CMMgfc  to  hi  K  the.  iUij. 

priety  Ol  I  kid  much  more  the  seco:.d 

bleeding,  and  no  one  irbc  reeda  the  m 
•wll,  we  think,  Se  inclined  to  conclude  erHk 

Dr.  Kucco,  that  the  patient  was  lost  from 
waul  of  a  precise  knowledge  Of  the  critical 
pulse. 

In  the  absence  of  a  better  work  on  the 
subject,  tins  work  will  probably  find  some 
readers,  but  it  will  he  of  very  little  use  to 
the  student,  or  to  any  one  who  is  not  well 
sble  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  over- 
whelming droei  ;  and  we  would  recommend 
to  tbe  author  (though  we  fear  there  is  little 
chance  of  his  attending  to  our  recommend- 
ation), if  the  work  should  ever  reach  a  se- 
cond edition,  to  reject  the  greater  part  of  the 
physiological  observations,  to  extend  the 
section  on  diagnostic,  and  curtail  that  on 
organic  pulses,  and  to  have  the  language 
and  style  of  the  whole  corrected  by  some 
englishman,  which  would  certainly  render 
it  less  disagreeable  and  more  instructive. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  mention  in 
conclusion,  that  tbe  author  was  professor  of 
medicine,  and  afterwards  of  anatomy,  at 
Naples,  between  the  years  180-1  and  181. S  ; 
that  in  the  latter  year  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  as  he  tells  us,  solely  from  a  laudable 
wish  to  benefit  science  ;  practised  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  until  1820  ;  has  since 
then  been  practising  in  London  ;  and  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  his  at- 
tention has  been  especially  directed  to  the 
science  of  the  pulse.  The  imperfections  of 
the  work  canuot,  therefore,  have  been  caused 
by  want  of  time  or  experience. 


GUY'S   HOSPITAL. 

An  extraordinary  scene  occurred  here  on 
Tuesday  evening  last.  The  introductory 
lecture  of  .Air.  Key  was  to  have  been  given 
on  the  Friday  previous,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  burial  of  Mr.  Hunt  (the  strange  gen- 
tleman, who  has  lately  le't  a  great  sum  of 
money  to  this  institution]  in  the  vault 
of  the  Hospital,  the  evil  day,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  lecturer,  was  postponed  until 
Tuesday  the  6lb.  It  appears,  that  the  pupils 
attending  his  class,  have  charged  Mr.  Key 
witli  a  violation  of  a  promise,  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  given  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  session,  that  he  would  award  a  surgical 
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prize  at  the  close  of  it,  to  tlio  most  advanced 

pupil.     Neither  was  niiy  prize  bestowed,  1.01 

bi  v  reason  given  lor  the  omission,  nor  ipo« 
logy  oi  uiiv  knul  offered  to  the  pupils  fur  the 
negh  ct<  l  be  gi  ntlemen  who  Pelt  themselves 
.1  grieved,  obtained  nothing  but  contumely 
from  the  lectureri  end  il  became  probable, 
that  the  feelings  which  this  conduct  elit  ited, 
would  bo  express  d  .>t  the  introductoiy  lec- 
ture. 

The  theatre  ;\as  filled  immediately  after 
Dr.  Addison's  lecture  on  "  imperics,"  and 
»'  impericisms,"  was  ci  ncluded,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  audience  consisting  of  stu- 
dents entirely  new  to  the  school,  the  lec- 
turers, and  the  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Key.  In  the  affronted  class,  a  strong 
feeling  of  discontent  was  manifest,  and  al 
a  considerable  period  alter  eight,  the  lec- 
turer made  his  appearance.  Previous  to 
this,  the  position  taken  in  the  theatre  by 
Mr.  Branabj  Cooper,  was  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  the  proceedings.  With  an  object 
which  subsequently  explained  the  cause,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
theatre,  amongst  the  students.  At  different 
favourable  points  around  were  the  most 
prominent  of  his  friends,  one  of  whom  com- 
menced the  scene,  by  calling  one  of  the 
insulted  pupils,  sealed  above  him,  "  a  scoun- 
drel.'' The  appellant  however  was  promptly 
silenced.  Mr.  Key  then  entered  the  theatre, 
surrounded  by  lecturers  and  friends,  who 
instantly  commenced  a  round  of  applause. 
The  manoeuvre  gained  over  the  neutral  men 
and  the  new  pupils,  who  were  previously 
iguorant  botli  of  Mr.  Key  and  his  broken 
promi'es.  A  groan  issued  from  the  class — 
Mr.  Bransby  passed  an  encouraging  nod  to 
Mr.  Key — Mr.  Key  gave  a  fascial  twitch  in 
token  of  his  coolness.  The  uproar  increased, 
and  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  rose  from  his  seat. 
With  as  much  innocence  of  manner  as  was 
consistent  with  extreme  vehemence,  he  de- 
manded of  Mr.  Key  whether  he  might  be 
allowed  to  speak ;  and  before  the  mock 
answer  could  he  returned,  he  singled  out  a 
gentleman  beneath  him  — ''  There  is  one 
young  man  in  this  theatre,  who  is  so  scan- 
dalous in  his  conduct  that  he  ought  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  place,  Sir  ;  he  sits  here 
with  his  hat  on  ;  he  is  the  head  of  this  re- 
bellion against  you,  Sir,  and  he  ought  to  be 
turned  cut  of  the  theatre,  if  there  be  any 
persons  here  that  are  discontented  with  any 
thing,  let  them  leave."  (Great  uproar.  At 
least  one- third  of  the  gentlemen  present 
were  wearing  their  hats  at  this  time  ;  and  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  not  a  word  or  act 
connected  with  Mr.  Key  had  come  from  the 
student  to  whom  l\lr.  Bransby  Cooper 
pointi  (1,  fiom  the  moment  ot  his  taking  b:s 
seat  on  the  bench.) 

This  gentleman  then  rose,  and  attempted 
to  speak  — 


Mr.  I'iunmiv  ('ooim.ii.  "  Who's  to  listen 

to  you,  Sir  '■  Tumi  h.m  out,  turn  h:ui  00*, 
pull  him  out  of  the  places  ^et  out,  Sir!" 
(The  friends  of  Messrs.  Key  and  Cooper 
were  in  ecstasies   at    the   boldness  of  the 

latter.) 

At  the  motion  (  f  Mr.  Key,  the  lecturers 
and  gentlemen  with  sticks  ceased  clapping, 
and  Mr.   Key,  addressing  Air.   15.  Cooper, 

stated,  that  he  need  not  be  told  who  was 
the  gentleman  who  had  attempted  to  "  vilify" 
him,  and  amidst  the  increasing  uproar,  pro- 
duced a  letter,  which  he  professed  to  treat 
with  great  contempt,  hut  on  which  he  com- 
mented in  a  manner  so  unintelligible  and  so 
sententiously,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ga- 
ther the  nature  of  its  contents,  or  the  cause 
of  his  anger.  The  lecturer  ultimately  threw 
the  paper  away  with  an  air,  having  roundly 
abused  the  gentleman  in  question.  The 
insulted  student  made  another  attempt  to 
address  Mr.  Key,  and  was  again  clamoured 
into  silence. 

Having  the  field  thus  clear  before  him, 
Mr.  Key  returned  thanks  to  the  spectators 
and  lecturers  for  the  gratifying  reception 
which  they  had  given  him,  and  which  the 
paltry  machinations  of  "  that  person,"  and 
his  "  agents,"  had  failed  to  defeat.  After 
a  few  further  observations  in  the  same 
style,  but  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  any  rational  history  of  the  question 
at  issue,  he  came  to  the  subject  of  the  broken 
promise.  "  And  of  what,  gentlemen,"  he 
inquired,  "  am  I  accused  1  Solely  of  omitting 
to  distribute  a  prize  to  the  class,  at  the  end 
of  the  course  ;  and  the  promise  of  which 
you  will  please  to  remember,  was  entirely 
gratuitous,  entirely  voluntary  on  my  part. 
Not  a  word,  remember,  was  said  about  the 
prize,  in  the  advertisements  of  the  lectures  ; 
not  a  word  about  it  either  in  the  hospital 
papers,  or  the  introductory  lecture.  It  was 
not  until  the  fourth,  or  I  believe  the  fifth 
lecture,  that  I  promised  to  give  it.  And 
what,  gentlemen,  was  there  in  this-?  It  was 
merely  a  distinct  promise,  independent  of 
any  thing  else,  which  was  not  fulfilled.  Now, 
gentlemen,  what  apology  need  I  give  you 
for  the  omission  1  You  vibo  know  me,  will 
do  me  the  juslice  to  believe  that  it  was  per- 
fectly accidental  and  unintentional.  [.7  loud 
whistle  from  the  guile ry.~\  You  will  believe 
me  when  I  say,  that  1  felt  most  acutely  at 
the  omission  [another  whistle],  mere  so  in- 
deed than  you  could  possibly  have  done; 
I  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject  ;  I 
shall  not  give  any  further  explanation  ;  I 
am  perfectly  willing  that  the  v.  hole  onus 
should  fall  upon  my  shoulders  ;  and  I  beg 
>ou  distinctly  to  understand,  that  not  one 
word  of  explanation  should  ever  have  come 
from  me  on  tiie  subject,  it  i  had  thought 
that  this  paltry  and  pitiful  paper  (the  letter) 
had  emanated  from  you.     I   am   quite  sure 


y-i 
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that  not  a  pupil  in  this  class  coul.l  have 
acted  ta  unkindly,  so  uugouerooaly,  uud  so 

aidly,  us  to  have  writit-ii  to  im-  upon  the 
subject.  1  know  the  p.uu  who  has  done  it, 
but  1  bhall  not  defile  my  lips  by  hinting  at 
his  name.  rill  degradation  is  complete, 
lit-  has  attempted  to   injur*-  the  fame  of  thil 

■  )l,  and  as  1  ah. ne  WM  found,  like  Ad.il- 

beel,  to  be  vulnerable,  hi  boo  attempted 

to  wound  it  through  BO,  1  now  take  my 
revenge  Of  the  party  j  I  have  no  feel, 
ing  for  them  but  that  of  pity,  for  your  ap- 
plauses have  inspired  me  with  other  feeling! 

then  [experienced  when   1  Brat  eemo  into 

this  theatre*    1  felt  acutely  then.     Now  l 

feel  nothing  but  joy  and   triumph  at  the  fail- 
ure of  their  endeavours.      Let  them  go  home 
to  their  employer,   and  tell    him   the    result, 
und  the  reception  which  a  large  and  respect- 
able class  has  yiven  me,   and   how  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity  like  myself  has  turned  j 
the  iconeationi  brought  against  him.    There  j 
is  one    man,— ("Turn    him  out,"  from  the 
lecturers,  one  of  whose   party  endeavoured 
to  rush  across  the  table  to  get  at  the  pupil  | 
referred  to,   but  was  stopped  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams). 

The  student  rose  to  reply. 

Mr.  Key.     '«  You  sha'u't  attack  me." 

The  Student.  "  When  a  promise  is 
made  " — 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  (with  great  vehe- 
mence) ••  The  officer  of  the  hospital  shall 
turn  you  out,  Sir." 

Cries  of  "Turn  him  out,"  from  the  lec- 
turers and  their  friends,  and  "  Shame,  shame  ; 
infamous,  Mr.  Cooper,  shame,"  arose  on  all 
sides,  and  the  uproar  became  deafening. 
Not  a  person,  however,  ventured  to  touch  the 
pupil,  whose  conduct  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  evening  was  most  gentlemanly,  quiet, 
and  unobtrusive.  He  again  made  "an  effort 
to  reply  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Key,  "  of 
what  was  he  accused  ?  " 

Mr.  Key.  "  While  I  occupy  the  chair  of 
this  school,  not  a  word  shall  be  uttered  im- 
pugning my  conduct." 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooter  once  more  inter- 
fered. "  Have  I  a  right,  Sir,  to  request, 
that  this  pupil  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
theatre  l"     (Uproar,  and  cries  of  shame.) 

livery  possible  instigation  having  now 
been  made  to  obtain  the  ejection  of  the  stu- 
dent, without  effect,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper 
himself,  without  the  shadow  of  cause  or  im- 
pulse, but  thatof  unbounded  passion,  seized 
the  student  by  the  throat  and  collar,  and, 
with  the  fury  of  a  bull -dog,  dragged  him 
from  his  seat.  The  pupil  made  an  effort  to 
punish  with  his  fist  the  impudent  assault, 
but  in  ao  instant  several  fellows,  who 
had  waited  the  signal,  seized  his  arms,  and 
assisted  in  the  attempt  to  eject  him.  The 
effort,  however,  was  abortive.  The  fellow- 
pupils  of  the  student  assembled  around  him, 


and  defeated  the  inteaHou,    The  «ceue  now 

drew    near    its   oleoOi      Mr.  Bransby  Cooper 
d  the  moment  thut   he  saw  the    prof- 
ai. <n,  and  turning  to  exenee  aim- 
■elf, tola,  in  the  same  breath  erith  Mi. 

"  Let  bim  Itay  ,  don't  turn  him  out." 

Mr.  Key.  "  1  it  him  remain,  and  feel 
Ail  ctm<luit  .'.'/" 

-Mr.  CooeiUt  "  Will  you  be  quiet  and 
bold  your  tongue,  if  we  let  you  remai 

One  more  trial  only  was  made.  Jamei 
Browel),  the  steward  of  the  hospital,  came 
forward  to  the  table,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
■tudent,   "  If   the  lecture    be   not    allowed  to 

preeeed  without  any  further  interruption,  I 

shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  in  some  person 
to  turn  you  out  of  the  theatre." 

Hut  the  student,  whose  conduct  appeared 
to  have  been  instigated  alone  by  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice to  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  whose  be- 
haviour throughout  was  without  a  blemish, 
was  wedged  into  a  seat  again  ;  the  lecturers 
retired;  the  coteries  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper 
sat  and  made  grimaces  at  the  gentleman 
whom  they  had  failed  to  remove  ;  the  dis- 
contents jabbered ;  and  Mr.  Key  commenced 
hislecture,  from  which,  in  about  ten  minutes, 
the  whole  of  the  audience  were  staring  and 
gaping  in  all  directions  about  the  theatre. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  in  conclusion, 
that  Mr  Key  did  not  promise  another  sur- 
gical prize  to  the  class;  and  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  came  to  his  senses  sufficiently  to 
apologise  to  the  students  (amidst  hisses  and 
cries  of  "trimming")  for  the  outrage  by 
which  he  had  attempted  to  "  uphold  the 
character  of  the  school." 
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"  FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING." 

The  promoters  of  this  institution,  of 
whom  Mr.  Sleigh,  surgeon  of  the  Western 
Hospital,  is  the  principal,  have  taken  cham- 
bers in  Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square, 
attached  to  which  is  a  commodious  theatre 
for  public  assemblies.  In  this  place,  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
establishment  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  at  which  Mr.  George  Wilkina,  of  York 
Place,  City  Road,  a  member  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons,  presided.  A  series  of 
resolutions,  eighteen  in  number,  embodying 
the  principles  upon  which  the  new  college 
is  proposed  to  be  founded,  was  read,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
a  "  provisional  committee,"  which  was  ulti- 
mately formed  in  the  room,  with  the  under- 
standing, that  after  undergoing  revision, 
this,  or  some  similar  declaration  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  members,  should  be  published 
to  the  profession.    As  they  stand  at  pre- 
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sent,  it  would  bo  useless  for  us  to  print 
them  ;  if  not  altered  in  spirit,  they  iu;iy 
be  otherwise  materially  changed  before  iinul 
ndoption.  Their  general  tenor,  however, 
was  as  follows  :  that  a  new  college  of  sur- 
geons has  become  necessary,  to  be  called 
"  Che  British  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don ;"  the  suffrage  to  be  universal,  and 
proxies  allowed  ;  the  members  to  be  formed 
into  three  classes, — those  who  enrol  their 
names  before  the  ensuing  year,  subscribing 
one  guinea  annually,  with  a  donation  on  en- 
tering oi  QOt, — those  "  who  have  been  pub- 
licly and  duly  examined  by  the  council  for  a 
diploma,''  paying  some  stipulated  fee, — and 
honorary  members  ;  (whether  any  or  all  of 
the  first  class  of  members  were  requited 
already  to  be  members  of  the  existing  col- 
lege, or  in  any  other  way  connected  with 
the  profession,  the  resolutions  did  not  state  ;) 
the  election  of  officers  to  be  annual ;  the 
council  to  consist  of  twelve  members,  with 
proper  power,  and  to  act  as  examiners  the 
first  year;  unrestricted  knowledge  alone  to 
qualify  for  the  diploma  ;  neither  hospitals  nor 
schools  to  be  connected  with  the  College  ; 
examinations  to  be  public  ;  power  of  expul- 
sion to  lie  with  the  members ;  a  college 
"fund"  to  be  established  ;  the  committee 
now  elected  to  last  untilJanuary  next,  when 
the  first  council  is  to  be  elected  ;  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  against  the  next  meeting, 
a  petition  to  the  king  and  parliament,  for  an 
act  of  incorporation,  ccc. 

Mr.  Wilkins  took  the  chair,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Thomas  and  Dr.  Epps,  the 
duties  of  which  he  prefaced,  by  stating  that 
lie  had  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,  for  thirty-seven  years, 
without  having  derived  any  advantage  there- 
from, "  in  mind,  body,  or  estate."  The  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting  were  then  developed  by 
Mr.  Sleigh,  and  arranged  under  three  heads. 
First,  Is  reform  in  the  present  College 
needed?  Secondly,  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
new  college  the  best  mode  of  proceeding? 
Thirdly,  If  it  be,  is  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
"  British  College,"  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted  ?  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sleigh  were 
directed  with  great  earnestness  against  the 
regulations  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
the  system  of  self-election. 

The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  his 
statements,  was  to  the  following  effect  : — 
after  denying  that  his  course  had  been  in- 
stigated by  the  refusal  of  the  College  to  re- 
cognise the  practice  of  the  Western  Hospi- 
tal, he  said  it  was  impossible  he  could  have 
been  influenced  by  it,  for  the  College  had 
made  an  overture  to  him  on  the  subject, 
with  which  he  could  have  closed  if  he  had 
chosen.  "  I  was  told,"  said  the  speaker, 
"  a  week  after  the  prospectus  of  the  .British 
College  of  Surgeons  was  issued,  that  if  I 
would  keep  '  quiet'  for  two  or  three  weeks, 


the  Western  Hospital  should  be  rocognised, 
This  communication  was  made  to  me  from 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Council,  through  the  medium  of  a  third 
person." 

The  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Sleigh  to 
name  the  communicant.  After  some  de- 
liberation, Mr.  Sleigh  stated  that  it  was  Or. 
Scudamore. 

Mr.  Sleigh  closed  his  remarks  by  de- 
claring that  he  would  accept  of  no  office 
whatever  in  the  institution,  during  one  year 
at  least  from  its  formation,  and  read  letters 
from  Colchester,  CJosport,  Oxford,  Bristol, 
Cardiff",  Ike,  the  writers  of  which  had  seen 
the  prospectus  of  the  proposed  college  in 
The  Lancet. 

Dr.  Epps  followed,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  deliberating  on  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Thomson,  in  a  fluent  and  ingenious 
speech,  opposed  the  proceedings  as  being 
based  on  too  narrow  principles,  and  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  to  extend  reform  to  the 
whole  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Several 
other  medical  gentlemen  also  addressed  the 
meeting. 

Au  irregular  discussion  ensued  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee.  It  was  proposed 
on  one  side  that  it  should  consist  of  every 
person  present,  which,  had  the  motion  been 
carried,  would  have  included  some  parties 
seated  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  who  gave 
ostensible  evidence  that  the  respectability 
of  the  committee  would  not  thus  have  been 
very  scrupulously  consulted.  It  was  ulti- 
mately decided,  that  every  person  present 
who  chose  to  do  so,  should  enrol  his  name 
as  a  member,  and  be  at  liberty  to  act  on 
the  committee.  Several  gentlemen  availed 
themselves  of  the  proposal, and  the  meeting, 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  throughout 
attended  to  with  very  great  interest,  sepa- 
rated. Nearly  a  hundred  persons  were  pre* 
sent. 
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Monday,  September  2Qth,  1829. 

(First  Meeting-  of  the  Session.) 
Mr.  Callaway,  President. 

The  President  opened  the  Session  by  a 
few  brief  remarks  on  the  objects  of  the 
society,  and  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  advan- 
tage which  would  result  from  the  practice  of 
committing  the  cases  brought  before  the 
society  to  paper.  Much  time,  which  is  now 
frittered  away  in  collecting  those  particulars 
which  are  omitted  in  the  opening  remarks, 
would  probably  be  saved  by  the  general 
adoption  of  this  plan,  and  more  satisfactory 
results  obtained,  than  sometimes  ensue. 


m  i  i .!  ATIOW   i  KTRAORDINAKY. 


Mi.  AtBWll  i   afunvuuls  read  tbfl  follow- 

Cast  of 

a  i,     MANIA. 

Aire. ,  Aged  thirl  nfiued 

with  her  first  child,  ind  I  I  ex- 

trmielv  |n  ituuted.  lit-  CBUSS  was  asi  nbed 
Id  ■  want    of   Mifhtielit    dilatation    of   tl. 

uteri.  The  obstacle!  were  ultimately  over* 
coiut'  L»y  repeated  anodyne  injections  by  die 
rectum,  bv  moderate  venesection!  and  by 
the  administration  of  opium.  Nothing  un- 
usual occurred  immediately  after  parturition, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  mental  excite- 

meat,  and  want  of  sleep,  and  tbe  patient 
went  on  well  for  tbe  first  four  or  live  days. 
Soon  after  tbe  expiration  ot  this  time,  bow- 
ever,  the  patient  began  to  talk  r a ; * i d  1  y  and 
incobereiitly,  complained  of  burning  spots 
on  tbe  forehead,  and  over  tbe  left  eye,  and 
detailed,  with  remarkable  accuracy,  the  early 
events  of  her  life.  It  was  evident,  soon 
alter,  that  puerperal  mania  bad  attacked  her. 
The  pulse  was  9  >,  and  full.  The  bowels 
were  relieved  by  daily  injections.  The  skin 
was  not  very  hot.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  were  abstracted  from  the  back  of  the 
neck  by  cupping.  Five  grains  of  calomel 
were  given,  the  head  was  shaved,  and  an 
aether  wash  was  ordered  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied.  By  this  treatment  she  was 
somewhat  relieved  ;  sleep  was  procured 
during  the  night,  by  the  administration  of 
solid  opium.  She  talked  incoherently  the 
next  dav,  almost  without  intermission  ;  and 
as  she  had  been  much  exhausted  by  the 
labour,  and  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  66,  the 
skin  being  moist,  half  a  grain  of  opium  was 
given  every  four  hours,  but  still  without 
decided  amendment.  There  was  now  an 
alteration  in  the  disease,  for,  instead  of  its 
permanent  continuance,  it  occurred  in  pa- 
roxysms, which  varied  in  duration,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  length  of  the  intervals. 
In  some  of  the  seizures  she  was  very  vio- 
lent, requiring  considerable  force  to  keep 
her  in  bed.  Anodynes  and  mild  aperients, 
with  bland  and  simple  nourishment,  were 
now  given.  The  strictest  quiet  WSJ  en- 
joined, and  a  week  or  two  elapsed,  with  but 
slight  variation  in  the  character  of  the 
disease.  Between  the  paroxysms,  however, 
she  was  more  rational,  and  within  six  weeks 
of  her  confinement  she  was  removed  into 
the  country.  The  immediate  effect  of  tbe 
change  was  injurious ;  the  paroxysms  be- 
came more  severe,  and  the  mental  aberration 
appeared  more  decided.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  almost  every  plan  of  treatment 
has  been  tried,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
During  the  last  few  days,  live  months  hav- 
ing now  elapsed  since  her  confinement,  the 
paroxysms  have  assumed  a  more  violent 
character,  apparently  owing  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  by  leeches;  the  general  health 
is  tesy  much  improved;  the  pulse  7.'>,  und 


soft ;  t  ilar,  and  l 

•  i  ;   si  ill    the    j  ir   at 

re  hours,  to  a  moment, 
ly    lor  one  hour,  or  one  hour 
and    a    half.      It    .-bond    be  ,    that 

.she  \n  lroin  paroxyim  tor  two 

or  three  days,  and,  during  this  time, 
almost  wholly  rational*     1  am  induced  (said 

.\!r.     \  tO    present   tins   ease    I 

society,  first,  because  1  know  of  scarcely 
any  <-tiier,  in  which  puerperal  insanity  lias 
continued  in  such  regular  p  a  tot  so 

lonu  h  period  ;   and,  secondly,  with  the  hope 

that  home  plan  of  treatment  may  b- 
gested,  likely  to   produce  a  favourable    U-i- 
miustionin  this  painful  and  protracted  case. 


AUSCULTATION  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Quoth  Kod'kick,  "  I'll  a  place  contrive 
So  dark  and  safe,  no  man  alive 

Shall  to  our  private  meetings  grope  :" 
"  Egad/' cries  Johnny,"  that  won't  do, 
If  there's  no  crack  to  listen  through, 

They'll  take  'reports'  by  Stethoscope  !" 


Sketch  of  the  breech-pin  extracted  by 
Mr.  Truman,  from  the  orbit  of  George 
Agate.  For  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
vide  page  77. 


a,  the  part  which  protruded  through  be 
eyelid. 


TO  CORUESPONDENTS. 

Inquisitor. — We  cannot  correct,  or  even 
notice,  the  errors  of  others. —  Mr.  Law* 
RENCb's  Lecturts  will  be  continued  regu- 
larly until  completed,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  most  MINUTE  accuracy. 

Communications  received  from  Mr. 
Wesley — Mr.  Howe  — Dr.  Stirling— Mr  J. 
Davy— Mr.  T.  C.  Girten— Mr.  J.  C.  Parker 
—  Uanicus  —  Studens — Mr.  Edward  11. 
Coleman — Dr.  Fovell — Mr.  Costello — Mr. 
W '.  E.  Trueinan— Mr.  R.  II.  Wood— Mr. 
Williamson — a  Northumberland  surgeon — 
Mr.  Kimbell— and  Dr.  Clanny. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL    AND    OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED  AT 
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Lecture  III, 
Nature  and  Classification  of  Diseases. 

After  recapitulating  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  lecture, Mr.  Lawrence  proceeded  ; 
I  come  next  to  speak  to  you  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  diseases.  We  have 
to  determine,  not  only  what  organ  of  the 
body  is  diseased  in  each  case,  hut  also  how 
it  is  affected  ;  and  this  is  a  part  of  the  sub- 
*     ject  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 

Our  notions  of  the  ways  in  which  organs 
nre  disturbed,  areas  yet  imperfect.  Proba- 
bly there  are  some,  of  which  we  have,  as 
yet,  no  idea.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
very  little  obscurity  about  one  important 
part  of  the  subject,  considered  surgically, 
viz.  physical  injuries. 

In  the  next  place,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  diseases  consist  in  increased  ac- 
tion o\ f  the  parts,  that  is,  they  axe  inflamma- 
tory. We  have,  therefore,  to  consider,  first, 
the  original  disturbance,  or  the  inflamma- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  the  more  or  less  consi- 
derable, and  the  more  or  less  durable  change, 
which  the  inflammation,  by  its  continuance 
and  progress,  is  capable  of  producing  in  the 
Structure  of  parts. 

Now  inflammations  are  not  all  of  one  kind, 
and  there  is  one  leaii'.ig  distinction  between 
them  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice, even  in 
this  general  view.  Inflammations  are  di- 
vided into  two  sorts — common  and  specific. 
The  common  inflammation  is  that  produced 
by  ordinary  causes  of  disease,  acting  on 
healthy  constitutions.  A  wound,  for  in- 
stance, inflicted  on  a  person  in  good  health, 
may  cause  common  inflammation.  Specific 
iaflammatioua  are  these  in  which  the  cou- 
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siitution  of  the  patient  is  unhealthy;  the 

deviation  from  tho  state  of  health  being 
either  hereditary  or  acquir ed  J  and  exam- 
ples of  this  occur  in  scrofula,  gout,  and 
rheumatism  :  or  there  are  inflammations 
produced  by  one  definite  and  specific  cau^c, 
and  by  no  other  ;  as  in  the  case  of  syphilis, 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
contagions  generally.  Specific  diseases,  then, 
are  specific,  or  peculiar,  either  in  consequence 
of  peculiarity  in  the  individual  in  whom  they 
occur,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  causes  that 
produce  them.  You  will  understand,  that 
the  inflammation  thus  excited  is  nearly  si- 
milar to  that  produced  by  common  causes ; 
at  least  it  is  only  a  difference  in  modifica- 
tion, and  frequently  the  specific  inflamma- 
tion is  so  much  like  the  common,  that  a  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced  in  distinguishing  the 
one  from  the  other.  Often  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish, by  the  appearances,  between  a 
syphilitic  bubo,  and  a  common  inflammation 
of  the  glands  in  the  groin. 

Having  heard  then,  that  diseases  generally 
consist  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  you 
will  naturally  enquire  whether  there  is  not 
another  class  that  arises  from  the  opposite 
cause — diminished  or  reduced  action1.  And 
you  will  probably  have  heard  so  frequently 
of  debility  ;  you  will  so  frequently  have 
read  of  it,  and  of  means  being  adopted  to 
remedy  it ;  that  you  will  probably  expect  a 
considerable  class  of  disease  to  be  of  this 
character.  I  believe  we  can  hardly  say  any 
thing  satisfactory  about  debility,  considered 
as  the  cause  of  disease  of  parts.  It  is  true 
that  debility  is  very  frequently  met  with  as 
the  consequence  of  disease.  The  alterations 
produced  by  disease  in  a  part,  render  it  more 
or  less  unable  to  carry  on  its  function,  arid 
it  is  said  to  be  weakened.  Disease  occur- 
ring in  the  body  generally,  will  often  so 
afreet  the  whole  frame,  as  to  induce  a  state 
of  weakness.  But  what  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  we  very  seldom,  if  at  all,  recog- 
nise debility  in  a  part,  as  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease in  that  part,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
see  excitement  producing  inflammation.  It 
is  true,  that  if  cold  be  applied  for  a  consi- 
derable time  to  a  part,  it  will  reduce,  and  at 
last  entirely  destroy,  the  action  of  such 
part.     Ossification  of  the  arteries  in  the  ex- 
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s  of  old  persons,  seems  in  a  some- 

ullar 

kind  ui  inflammation,    and    frequentlj    to 
mortification, 

M.ii.-v  diseas  ■  produce  b  coup] 

ia    t.Se    organisation    of  p*rtf    which     they 
affect;  theae    in.-  oallad    organic  chat 

In    many    instances,   they   convi  rt   an  organ 

into  a  structure  quit*  of  a  Daw  kind  ;   and  in 

■  id   giowth   thus  produced,  you  will 

.  perhaps,  no  trace  of  the  original  compo- 
sition of  the  organ.  Examples  of  tins  kind 
atneer,  fungus  hamatodes, 
tumuius,  encysted,  anil  others;  tubercle*  in 
tin-  riacene;  tin-  tuberoulated  state  which 
takes  place  in  1 1 1 « -  lungs,  for  example,  in 
pbthisia  pulmonalis,  It  often  happens,  that 
the  phenomena  of  tho.se  organic  changes  are 

imitated  in  a  tin  at  measure  to  inflamma- 
tion; that  is,  there  will  be  inciessed  action 

in  the  part,  di.- tension  of  the  vessels,  more 
or  less  of  the  characters  observed  in  inflam- 
mation ;  hat  this  is  bv  no  means  general, 
and  frequent^  those  changes  take  place  in  a 
very  sl./w  manner,  and  without  any  of  the 
obvious  characters  of  inflammation.  In  the 
case  of  tuberculated  phthisis,  the  tubercles 
are  of|en  deposited,  aud  proceed  to  affect  a 
U  part  of  the  lung  with  very  few  sensible 
symptoms. 

The  next  general  head  would  be  func- 
tional derangement,  which  I  have  already 
alluded  to.  1  believe  you  will  find,  if  you 
take  any  particular  organ,  and  put  together 
all  you  can  say  respecting  it  under  the  seve- 
ral heads  I  have  now  mentioned,  that  you 
will  nearly  exhaust  the  suhject  of  its  dis- 
eases. Suppose  we  take  the  eye,  and  con- 
sider the  physical  injuries  and  wounds  that 
may  be  inflicted  on  it  ;  secondly,  the  in- 
flammation that  may  arise,  divided  into 
common  and  specific  ;  thirdly,  the  conse- 
quences ;  fourthly,  the  organic  changes; 
and,  fifthly,  the  functional  derangement ;  we 
shall  find  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  is 
not  referable  to  these  heads.  However,  we 
may,  perhaps,  find  something  that  does 
not  strictly  come  under  these,  and  therefore 
we  must  constitute  another  division  to  in- 
clude what  is  not  referable  to  any  of  the 
preceding ;  this  will  form  a  collection  of 
sundries.  In  the  eye,  cataract  would  be  re- 
ferred to  such  division.  It  is  better  to 
adopt  this  course  ;  because,  in  doing  so,  we 
do  not  go  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  mat- 
ters thus  arranged  are  designated  as  subject 
for  future  inquiry. 

\\  hen  we  are  acquainted  with  the  seat 
and  nature  of  a  disease,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  it  a  clear  and  expressive  name,  which 
will  at  once  denote  it.  Many  diseases  are 
named  in  this  way  ;  for  instance,  hepatitis, 
peritonitis,  enteritis,  iritis — these  denote 
inflammation  of  the  respective  parts.  Syphi- 
litic and  asthritic  iritis,  purulent  injlanima- 


ttun  of  the  i  -//////<- 

inulum    of    the   bam>-    membrane —  all    ti 

ir    and   ex  denoting 

both  the  seal  Bttd  nature  of  the  i 

In  a  OUI   know  |i 

IS  too  impeffect  to  admit  Oi  iIi-i-jv:  being 
named  in  this  way,   and   th.-n    I  10 

b  •  named  s  I    itus  -.     1  bus 

Bra   bars  iuwrketa,   dysentery,  and   colic, 
[aently  di  are  named    from    the 

paint  accompanying  them  ;  as  cephalalgia 
(headacb);  gastrodynia,  guttxodynia,  pleu« 

.  (jt  from  b  preternatural  i 
charge  of  fluid,  as  kstntoptysiS'—  spitting  of 

1  ,    diubctts-—  increased    flow   of   urine. 
All  these  pa-s  in  1  tea  Bl  BO  many  dis- 

s  ;   but  you  will  si  e  that  they  are  mntly 
names  given  to  symptoms  ot  di  ucb 

names  are  to  be  considered  as  indications  of 
our  ignorance,  if  we  knew  in  each  case 
which  organ  was  diseased,  we  should,  of 
course,  adopt  a  name  that  would  indicate  the 
organ;  but  being  ignorant  of  that,  we  apply 
names  in  those  cases  to  some  particular 
leading  symptoms. 

V*  e  come  next,  Gentlemen,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  arrangement  or  classifica- 
tion of  diseases  ;  and  this,  in  a  subject  so 
extensive  and  complicated  as  medicine,  is  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  consequence.  1 
!  not  observe  to  you,  that  in  any  subject 
in  which  a  great  number  of  parts  are  to  be 
considered,  a  methodical  distribution  of 
those  parts  very  much  lessens  the  labour 
both  of  the  learner  and  the  teacher.  If  a 
person  should  take  up  the  subject  of  disease, 
and  enter  upon  it  without  any  arrangement, 
the  multitude  and  varieties  of  disease  would 
seem  to  overpower  him,  and  he  would  feel 
himself  in  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  without  any 
sort  of  clue.  The  number  of  diseases  is  very 
great  ;  and  if  you  were  to  regard  only  the 
number,  you  might  think  it  a  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  endeavour  to  investigate  such  a 
great  variety  of  diseases.  The  individual 
organs  of  the  body  are  very  numerous.  Each 
of  those  organs  is  liable  to  be  affected  in 
various  ways;  and  every  affection  of  each 
organ  has  its  name,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  disease*  Not  only  are  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  to  be  considered  in  this  way,  but 
iu  a  great  many  instances  a  particular  organ 
is  very  complicated,  consisting  of  a  great 
many  component  parts;  each  of  those  is  lia- 
ble to  derangement,  and  all  those  various 
derangements  have  received  names.  In  con- 
sequence of  the.  eye  being  open  to  external 
observation,  and  its  structure  being  very 
complex,  there  are  not  less  than  tivo  hun- 
dred diseases  enumerated  by  nosologists  as 
affecting  this  organ.  You  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised,  when  the  diseases  of  the 
whole  body  are  enumerated,  that  they  come 
to  be  reckoned  up  by  hundreds  or  thousands. 
The  study  of  disease,  however,  is  not  such 
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a  complicated  and  endless  labject  M  thii 

view  of  the  simple  cat; dogue  of  names  would 
lead  TOU    to  expert.      I   mentioned  to  you,  in 

the  Introductory  Lecture,  that  though  the 

imii\  idual  organs  are  numerous,  tho  tex- 
tures by  which  they  are  built  up  are  lew. 
In  factj  the  ground-work  of  nearly  all  t  he 
ins  consists  of  the  cellular  system, 
the  vascular  system,  absorbents,  and  nerves. 
It  is  the  various  proportions  in  which 
th-v  are  combined,  and  tho  admixture 
with    them    of  some    structures    which   are 

I    general i    that   make    up   the    differ* 

onc.es  in  the  various  organs.  Hence,  as 
the  essential  basis  of  structure  is  the 
same  throughout,  so  all  the  morbid  affec- 
tions must  he  somewhat  similar,  because 
each  part  can  only-  exhibit  those  diseases 
which  the  elementary  parts  are  capable  of 
exhibiting.  It  is  true  that  disease  differs  in 
the  various  organs  of  the  body,  but  the 
differences  areiu  form  ;  the  essential  nature 
or  disease  is  nearly  the  same  throughout. 

When  diseases  are  arranged  according  to 
their  affinities,  or  differences,  it  constitutes 
nosology.  Diseases  have  sometimes  been 
considered  topographically,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  tbeir  situation  in  the  body  ;  and  the 
older  writers  have  treated  them  in  this  way, 
beginning  with  the  diseases  of  the  bead,  and 
descending  to  those  of  the  extremities.  This, 
at  all  eveuts,  does  not  involve  any  theoreti- 
cal grounds  of  distinction  ;  it  does  not  lead 
to  any  thing  erroneous  ;  it  involves  repe- 
titions, because  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  are  liable  to  diseases  essentially  simi- 
lar. 

Modern  nosologists  have  generally  at- 
tempted to  ground  their  arrangements  of 
disease  on  their  views  of  its  nature.  Their 
efforts  have  been,  in  general,  very  unsuc- 
cessful, because  the  nature  of  disease  is  im- 
perfectly known.  Most  of  those  nosologists 
have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
anatomy  and  physiology,  therefore  these 
grounds  of  division  have,  in  most  instances, 
been  fanciful;  consequently  most  of  those 
arrangements,  instead  of  elucidating  the  sub- 
ject, have  made  it  more  obscure.  Great  ad- 
vantage has  been  derived  in  the  study  of 
natural  history  from  methodical  arrange- 
ment. A  very  great  man,  Linnaeus  of 
Sweden,  who  lived  in  the  last  century,  em- 
ployed himself  in  arranging  natural  objects 
according  to  their  natural  affinities.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  efforts  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  kind  of  method  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  diseases  ;  and  Sauvages,  of 
Montjiclier,  taking  up  the  several  diseases  as 
species,  united  them  into  genera,  and  those 
again  into  orders,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Linnams  had  done  with  plants,  and  the  other 
productions  of  nature.  Sauvages  made  10 
orders,  29.5  genera,  and  about  2,100  species. 
The  example  of  Sauvages  was  followed  by 


others  ;  but  I  need  not  particularly  examine 

tlnir  nosologies,  for  they  are  now  deservedly 

forgotten^     rrofaafor  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh, 

published  a  system  of  nosology,  which  ha* 
Dten  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  and 
which  has  hern  considered  one  of  the  best. 
You  will  find,  upon  examining  it,  thut  dis- 
eases are  there  brought  together  which  havo 
no  natural  affinity,  and  that  others  are  sepa- 
rated and  put  into  different  classes  which 
resemble  each  other;  so  that,  if  Cullen'a 
nosology  be  the  best  that  exists,  all  I  can 
say  is,  thut  bad  is  the  best.  Under  the  head 
cachexia,  which  is  one  of  his  diseases,  and 
which  he  defines  to  be  a  depraved  habit  of 
bod y,  he  has  the  order  intumescentia; or  swell- 
ings; and  under  that  be  has  brought  together 
polysarcia,  or  excessive  fatness ;  tympa- 
nites, (distension  of  the  intestines  with  air,) 
ascites,  anasarca,  hydrocele,  and  emphyse~ 
»k/.  His  other  arrangements  are  equally  un- 
fortunate ;  so  that  if  we  regard  this  as  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  nosological  arrange- 
ment, we  may  safely  dismiss  them  all ;  in- 
deed, I  conceive,  the  little  taste  that  now 
exists  for  such  schemes,  to  be  a  favourable 
sign  of  more  rational  views  on  the  subject. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  arranging  disease  on 
the  same  principles  that  have  been  followed 
in  classifying  the  productions  of  nature,  be-' 
cause  the  two  cases  are  by  no  means  ana- 
logous. The  species  of  natural  objects  are 
differences  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture. No  one  can  confound  the  dog,  the  cat, 
the  sheep,  the  cow,  the  lion,  and  so  forth; 
but  when  we  come  to  examine  into  what  are 
called  the  species  of  disease,  we  find  that, 
instead  of  being  defined,  like  these  species 
of  natural  objects,  they  run  into  each  other 
by  insensible  gradations,  so  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  point  out  distinctions 
between  them.  When  we  come  to  examine 
disease,  we  find  it  presenting  itself  in  forms 
not  described  in  books  ;  and  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  observe,  that  the  diseases  we  meet 
with  are  not  like  those  that  we  have  read  of ; 
thus  the  primary  grounds  of  division  are 
wanting.  Then  if  we  come  to  the  division 
of  genera,  orders,  and  classes,  the  structure 
and  economy  of  animals  are  well  known, 
qnd,  consequently,  clear  grounds  exist  for 
their  higher  divisions.  One  tribe  of  animals 
feeds  on  vegetables,  and  that  they  do  on 
the  plan  of  rumination — chewing  the  cud; 
auother  sort  feeds  on  prey,  which  it  de- 
stroys and  devours.  Thus  you  have  ground 
tor  two  natural  classes,  the  rumiudfitia,  the 
animals  that  chew  the  cud,  and  the  earnivora, 
those  that  feed  on  and  devour  their  prey. 
The  particular  modes  of  procuring  food  in 
the  two  cases  are  so  important  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  animals,  that  they  inline  ice 
the  whole  of  tbeir  structure  ;  so  that  all  the 
animals  arranged  under  such  a  division  re- 
semble each  other.    If  we  could  construct 
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classes  of  diseases,  founded  on  such  obvious 
and    well-estshlished  chare  ters,    it    would 

iv  ilitate  the  buoiiiees  of  the  stu- 
deut.  hut  when  wc  wiim  to  look  at  the 
airnugeiueut  of  t'ullen — BUI  tuks  his 

Tunnies,  what  do  we  find  ! — aneurism.s, 

ehymosis,  earix,  tumours  of  nil  kinds,  §cir« 

rhub,  cancers,  bubo*,  warts,  coins,  OXOSti 
swellings  of  tlic  joints,  hydatids,  &C.  j  Mid,  in 

fact,  liia  definition  of  tumours,  "  swelling  of 
a  part  without  any  inflammation,"  would 
include  a  pregnant  uterus!  —  (Laughter.) 
W  hat  has  he  under  th<?  head  JJyutyses,  that 
is,  the  separation  of  parts  1  Under  that  we 
iind  wounds,  tinctures,  ulcers,  caries,  herpes, 
tinea,  psora,  or  the  itch  !  These  are  only  ex- 
amples of  such  arrangement  as  composes  the 
whole  of  this  Celebrated  nosology  ;  and  yet, 
1  believe,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  student* 
to  be  examined  in  Culleu's  Nosology  !  If 
real  knowledge  of  di&eaM  can  be  communi- 
cated, it  is  all  very  well,  but  if  not,  1  think 
it  much  better  to  leave  the  mind  empty  than 
to  till  it  with  Hash  and  rubbish  of  this  kind. 

Now  as  diseases,  for  the  most  part,  con-  j 
sist  of  changes  of  the  state  of  or_aus  of  the  \ 
body,  the  proper  ground  of  division  would  j 
be   anatomical  ;   at    all   events   that    would  j 
be  a   ground    of    distinction  that  would  not 
involve  any   error.      There   are  two    ways  1 
of   proceeding ;    there   is  the    anatomy    of 
form    and  position,    and    that    of    texture. 
The    former  is  called    descriptive,    the  lat- 
ter   general,     anatomy.     The    latter  shows 
the  composition  of  organ?,   applying  a  kind 
of  analysis  to  the  parts,  reducing  them  into 
their  constituent  elements.     This  part  of  the 
science  was  almost  created  by  Bickst,  a  man 
of  great  nc-nius  and  singular  industry,    who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  33,  and  yet  lias  left 
behind  him  a  name  that  will  live  as  long  as 
the  science  of  medicine  shall  be  cultivated. 
In    his    work,    called   Anatomic    Cenerule, 
lie  has  explained  this  anatomy  of  structure. 
He  has  reduced  the  organs  of  the  body  to 
their  original  elements,     lie  has  determined 
their  nature,  and  shown  the  proportions  in 
which  they  enter  into  the  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

If  we  take  each  of  the  elementary  struc- 
tures as  a  basis,  we  can  then  put  down  under 
it,  all  the  disturbances  to  which  it  may  be 
subject  ;  and  thus  we  should  have  a  natural 
arrangement  of  the  diseases.  In  considering 
disease  in  this  way,  we  should  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  would  be  saved,  because 
when  we  have  explained,  generally,  the  na- 
ture of  affections  that  are  incidental  to  each 
tissue,  we  should  only  have,  in  particular 
cases,  to  point  out  the  local  circumstances 
which  belong  to  affections  in  those  parts. 
Suppose  we  take  the  cellular  system  ;  for 
example,  inflammation  of  the  cellular  system 
ia  called  phlegmon  ;  that  inflammation  pro- 


Mi.-  to  Mippui  .  dilutes  abscess* 

When  the  phenomena  of  phlegmonous  m- 
m    ami  mi 
ribed    generally,   ws  need    not   repeat 

description  ingoing  over  ail  the  various 

i  of  the  body.    The  same  with 
to  f#rsHJ  membrane,  mueom  membrane,  and 

all  the  other  tissues.      Now    it  will  be  found 

t  in  describ  in  some 

pans  to  depart  ■  little  from  tins  lysteaa,  be* 
cause  it  will  contribute  rably  to  uu- 

derstsnding  clearly  the  various  affections  of 
a  complicated  organ  to  bring  them  under 
view  at  the  tame  tune.     Ti  .ample, 

it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  diseasei  of  the 
t  \-o    together,    the   diseases  of  the    urinary 

ins,  and  so  forth.  This  arrangement, 
then,  1  mean  to  adopt  ;  considering,  for  the 
most  part,  diseases  as  they  occur  in  the  va- 
rious elementary  structures,  but  m  some  in- 
stances, taking  up  ihe  diseases  as  they  aio 
seated  in  particular  organs. 

Although  diseases  are  spoken  of  under 
single  names,  and  are  therefore  regarded 
as  single  objects,  you  will  find  that  each 
particular  disease  embraces  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances  ;  and  in  order  to  understand 
it  thoroughly,  you  must  view  it  in  different 
lights.  In  the  first  place,  you  survey  those 
circumstances  which  denote  the  existence  of 
disease,  and  which  may  be  called,  generally, 
its  external  signs.  You  would  direct  your 
attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  disease  has  arisen,  and 
you  would  investigate  the  occurrences  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  particular  instance, 
previously  to  the  time  at  which  you  saw  the 
patient  ;  that  is,  you  would  inquire  into  the 
liistory  of  the  complaint.  You  would  next 
proceed  to  notice  those  changes  in  the  state 
of  the  affected  organ,  which  produce  any  alter- 
ation recognizable  by  the  senses;  those  you 
can  generally  ascertain  completely  in  exter- 
nal parts;  and,  in  some  instances,  in  internal 
organs,  changes  are  produced,  recognizable 
externally.  Vouobserve  the  changes  in  the 
functions  of  the  part.  You  also  observe  the 
changes  which  may  be  produced  either  in 
other  organs  or  functions  secondarily.  These 
various  circumstances  are  called  the  symp- 
toms of  disease.  The  word  symptom  is  of 
(J reek  extraction,  and  it  means  happening 
with,  occurring  together ;  therefore  a  symp- 
tom of  disease  must  be  something  which 
you  actually  see  or  notice  at  the  time  of  ) our 
examining  a  case.  The  phrase  "signs  of 
disease,"  is  more  comprehensive,  for  that 
will  embiace  all  which  has  occurred. 

Now  you  will  observe  that  symptoms  in 
this  way  are  divided  into  the  primary, — 
tho^e  changes  which  take  place  in  the  part 
itself;  ami  the  secondary,  or  those  which 
occur  in  the  condition  of  other  organs. 
Increased  redness,  swelling,  and  a  yellow 
discharge,  axe  the  primary  symptoms  of  a 
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clap.     "Increased  frequency  of  making  water, 
ond  swelling  of  the   testicle?,  are  secondai y 

symptoms  of  the  same  diiorderi 

In  looking  to  the   symptoms  of  disease, 

particular  attention  has  been  |p;iid  to  such 
as  constantly  take  place  ;  ind  tliose  have 
been  called  pathognomonic  symptoms  ;  tli»> 
meaning  of  which  is,  a  something  pointing 
out  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Secondary 
■jmptoma  cannot  be  called  pathognomonic  ; 
because  sa  organ  may  be  secondarily  affect* 
ed  in  one  ease,  and  not  in  another.  And 
I'vcn  with  respect  to  the  symptoms  that  be- 
long to  the  organ  immediately  affected,  you 
do  not  always  find  the  same  symptoms.  One 
or  another  symptom  may  be  sometimes  pre- 
sent, and  sometimes  wanting  ;  so  that  there 
are  very  few  appearances,  which  are  fit  to 
come  under  the  description  of  pathogno- 
monic symptoms,  and  those  are  mostly 
found  in  cases  of  external  diseases,  and  are 
referable  particularly  to  what  we  ascertain 
hv  surgical  examination.  Tuns,  for  exam- 
ple, if  a  patient  have  a  pain  in  making  water, 
it'  the  stream  be  occasionally  interrupted,  if 
the  urine  be  loaded  with  mucus,  if  the  pa- 
tient feel  pain  from  the  motion  of  a  carriage, 
we  suspect  ho  has  got  a  stone  in  the  blad- 
der ;  but  all  these  symptoms  exist  sometimes 
without  there  being  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 
If,  however,  you  introduce  a  metallic  instru- 
ment into  the  bladder  in  such  a  case,  and 
strike  against  a  hard  substance,  and  hear  the 
sound  produced,  then  that  is  a  pathognomo- 
nic symptom  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Symptoms  have  also  been  divided  into 
heat  aud  into  general.  Local  symptoms 
are  what  we  call  the  primary  symptoms  ; 
general  symptoms  are  those  changes  affect- 
ing several  parts  of  the  economy,  hence 
called  general,  which  take  place  in  con- 
junction with  several  primary  affections. 
Thus  the  collection  of  symptoms  constitut- 
ing fever,  may  occur  in  conjunction  with 
any  local  inflammation,  or  with  an  injury  ; 
therefore  they  do  not  point  out  in  particular 
the  nature  of  any  disease. 

We  next  come,  in  the  investigation  of  dis- 
ease, to  look  to  the  circumstances  by  which 
disease  has  been  produced;  that  is,  to  the 
examination  of  causes,  as  you  will  readily 
conceive,  a  very  important  point  of  the  in- 
quiry. Some  causes  act  immediately  in 
producing  changes  in  the  state  of  our  organs, 
and  they  are  called  direct,  immediate,  or 
exciting  causes.  Thus  the  application  of  hot 
water  to  the  skin  produces  inflammation  and 
vesication  of  the  skin.  Other  causes  produce 
a  state  of  the  body  in  which  disease  is  likely 
to  occur,  without  actually  causing  disease 
itself;  these  are  called  remote  or  predispos- 
ing causes.  Thus  a  full  state  of  habit  pro- 
duced by  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking, 
is  a  predisposing  cause  to  apoplexy  or  palsy. 
You  will  read  much  about  what  is  called  the 


proximate  cause.  Proximate,  from  prori* 
YflUS,  menus  that  which  is  the   nearest;   that 

cause  which  has  immediately  preceded ;  the 
nearest  cause  in  producing  the  direaae.  Now 

you  will  observe,  that  disease  is  f-ometimes 
traced  to  an  altered  condition  of  a  certain 
organ,  and  when  our  knowledge  in  com- 
plete, we  can  do  that.  Therefore,  the  prox- 
imate cause,  is  the  circumstance  that  has  pro- 
duced the  altered  state  of  the  organ.  In 
Other  cases,  where  our  knowledge  is  imper- 
fect, the  disease  is  merely  an  assemblage  of 
symptoms,  and  in  such  cases  the  altered 
condition  of  the  organ,  when  it  is  fcund  out, 
is  considered  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of 
those  symptoms.  The  proximate  cause, 
therefore,  of  Cullen,  and  others,  who  use 
the  term  in  the  same  sense,  is  what  we 
should  call  the  disease  itself. 

Now  these  distinctions,  perhaps,  will  be 
best  understood  by  stating  a  case  to  you. 
A  certain  individual  is  of  a  sanguine  temper- 
ament. He  has  a  short  neck,  a  full  habit  of 
body,  produced  by  habitual  indulgence  in 
eating  aud  drinking;  that  person  takes  a 
very  hearty  dinner  or  supper,  fills  the  sto- 
mach with  food,  and  takes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  drink.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
falls  back  in  the  chair,  lo-es  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion,  and  has,  in  short,  an  attack 
of  apoplexy.  On  an  examination  of  the 
body,  you  will  find,  perhaps,  a  considerable 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  Now  in  this  case,  if  you  regard  the 
loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  as  the 
disease,  apoplexy,  the  pressure  on  the 
brain  by  the  effused  blood,  is  the  proximate 
cause.  If,  however,  you  regard  these  cir- 
cumstances merely  as  symptoms,  then  the 
effusion  of  biood  into  the  brain  is  the  dis- 
ease itself,  and  the  proximate  cause  will  be 
the  excitement  of  the  circulation  produced 
by  the  hearty  meal.  The  hearty  meal  which 
such  an  individual  has  taken,  is  the  occa- 
sional cause  of  the  disease  :  the  sanguine 
temperament,  the  short  neck,  and  the  ful- 
ness of  habit,  are  predisposing  or  remote 
causes.  Thus  you  observe,  that  in  investi- 
gating the  mode  in  which  disease  is  pro- 
duced, you  often  have  got  a  train  of  changes 
to  observe,  each  of  which,  considered  in 
reference  to  that  which  goes  before,  and 
that  which  follows,  is,  successively,  effect 
and  cause. 

Having  then  observed  the  history  of  the 
disease,  having  noticed  the  existing  symp- 
toms, having  investigated  the  cause,  having 
observed  the  course  and  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease and  its  termination,  we  complete  our 
examination  of  the  subject  by  examining 
the  body  of  the  patient  after  death,  in  case 
death  should  occur.  This  leads  us  to  find 
out  the  changes  which  have  been  produced 
in  the  state  of  the  part  immediately  affected, 
or  of  other  parts  connected  with  it ;  and  by 
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this  we  ascertain  what  we  may  call  the 
thologiceJ  condition  of   those  parti      the 
knowledge  v\«  thus  •<  rest  mi- 

Ming  us  to  deti  mine 
the  scut  aiul  nature  ofdieeue.  It  is  this  in- 
i|uuy  after  death,  into  tlie  changes  that  take 
place  in  organa,  lhathai  10  material))  i 
tributed  to  give  nt  more  just  noliona  of  die- 
i-a^e.  It  is  this  which  Las  dispelled  all 
n  notions  by  which  diaeaae  wai  attri- 
buted to  certain  alterations  of  the  fluids,  ot- 
to certain  vital  properties,  for  it  has  shown 

us,  in  those  casts,  ilit*  material  changes  in 
the  organs  that  have  been  produced  by  such 
diseases.    This  examination,  therefore,  C< 

pletea  our  examination  in  luoh  coses.     In 

many  instances,  we  do  not  find  any  change 
produced  ;  but  that  negative  circumstam 

of  equal  importance  in  elucidating  the  na- 
ture ot'  disease. 

Now,  important  as  this  examination  is, 
and  valuable  as  the  information  is  that  it 
imparts  to  us,  you  must  not  consider  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in  investi- 
gating the  history  of  disease.  The  point  of 
chief  consequence  is,  clinical  observation 
during  life;  that  is,  the  ascertaining  of  all 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  state  of 
an  organ,  or  the  condition  of  its  functions 
during  life.  The  examination  after  death 
completes  the  history  of  the  case,  hut  that  is 
of  subordinate  consequence  in  comparison 
with  clinical  observations  during  life.  By 
the  mere  observation  of  diseases  during  life, 
we  can  understand  a  great  deal  of  their  his- 
tory, origin,  causes,  progress,  and  termina- 
tion, without  examining  bodies  at  all.  The 
examination  of  bodies  alter  disease,  in  many 
instances,  cannot  be  performed t  because  the 
patients  do  not  die.  In  many  instances,  we 
are  not  allowed  to  examine  them  ;  in  several 
instances  we  detect  no  change.  Therefore 
you  will  observe,  that  the  cases  are,  com- 
paratively, few  in  which  direct  information  is 
afforded,  though,  in  those  cases,  the  infor- 
mation is  of  a  very  important  kind. 

The  general  doctrines  of  treatment  have 
been  derived  from  experience  during-  life, 
and  not  from  the  observation  of  any  facts 
after  death.  When  we  examine  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  those  changes  produced  in  the  affected 
parts — to  the  primary  or  local  changes,  we 
are  led  to  distinguish  one  disease  from 
others  which  might  resemble  it ;  we  are  led 
to  distinguish  the  disease  of  a  particular  or- 
gan from  diseases  of  contiguous  organs. 
That  is,  we  make  the  distinction — we  esta- 
blish what  is  technically  called  the  diagnosis 
between  the  particular  disease,  and  any 
others  that  may,  in  point  of  nature  or  situa- 
tion, bear  a  great  affinity  to  it.  This  part  of 
the  inquiry  is  called  diagnosis,  and  the  par- 
ticular signs  or  symptoms  we  dwell  on,  in 


making  our  distinction,  are  culled  the  diag* 
nestle  tigns, 

VY1  '  to  a  easp,  you   will 

find  the  patient  and  bis  friends  extremely 
anxi  They  will  wish 

to  know  whethei   be  will  recovei  <<r  «. 

her  be  wii  r<  cover  completely,  or  par- 
tially ;   how  long  the  d  I  last  ;   how 

soon  he  will  be  abl 

cupation,  ami  so  forth-    These  inquiries  are 
oatnral,  and  though  yon  may  tmd  them 

troubl  in    s  .in--     in  I    should 

\(.ii  will  he  inclined   always  to  uiitv. 
them    with    kindness     and     j  alienee.      vi 
must    make   allowances    fur    tLe   anxiety  of 
friends,  and  you  must  not  all  ito 

he  betrayed  into  any  thing  like  hastiness  or 
ill  temper  under  such  CKC.misiaiicea.  This 
is  a  point  which  is  one  of  policy,  as  well  as 
of  good  feeling.  Few  persons  can  properly 
estimate  professional  skill,  but  all  are  able 
to  appreciate  kindness  and  atb-nti   n. 

Wnen  you  compare  the  state  of  a  patient 
under  your  immediate  observation,  with  all 
you  know  from  other  quarters  respecting 
the  nature,  progress,  anil  effects  of  disease 
and  treatment  in  particular  cases,  you  aie 
able  to  prognosticate  or  predict  the  course 
and  event  of  the  disease,  in  the  case  under 
consideration  ;  and  that,  considered  as  a 
division  of  pathology,  is  called  prognosis.. 

Then,  having  surveyed  the  case  in  this 
way,  you  are  naturally  led  to  the  means  by 
which  diseases  may  be  arrested,  or  safely 
conducted  to  their  termination.  Those 
means  fall  under  three  divisions,  which  1 
have  already  alluded  to  ;  that  is,  the  mans 
mi  nt  of  tie  se  external  influences  which  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  health  ;  such  as 
diet,  air,  exercise,  clothing,  sleeping,  and 
walking,  which  heretofore  have  been  called 
by  the  strange  name  of  non-naturals  ;  the 
application  of  pharmaceutical  means  ;  and 
chirurgical  means,  operations,  or  other 
manual  proceedings.  So  that  3-ou  will  ob- 
serve that  surgery,  strictly  speaking,  is  a 
part  of  therapeutics,  or  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. 

JS'ow  the  various  views  of  disease  I  have 
just  mentioned,  taken  altogether,  constitute 
the  science  of  pathology  ;  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  disease  is  not  complete,  until  you 
have  surveyed  it  under  all  these  various 
aspects  ;  although  these  are  various,  they  all 
have  a  mutual  bearing  on  each  other;  and 
your  views  would  be  very  imperfect,  un- 
less you  surveyed  the  whole  of  them. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  disease 
has  been  considered  in  one  or  other  of  these 
views  only,  and  particular  treatises  have 
been  written  upon  them.  You  are  not  to 
consider,  however,  that  because  such  partial 
views  of  the  subject  have  been  treated  of 
under  paiticular  names,  that  they  constitute 
separate  sciences.     We  have  had  the  con- 
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sideration  °f  nomanclature  and  arrangement^ 
whioh  constitute  no   lo  y  \  the  oonaide^a- 
of  s\  mptoma  -  symptomology  ;  the  consider- ' 
ation  of  causes— etiology ;   and  so  on.     It  is, 
howevi  r,  so  necessary  to  view  the  whole  <>f 
the  parta  together,  that  we  should  not  ni- 

tempt  to  take  ;mv  of  them  alone. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  which 

will  be  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  ill  the 
future  Lectures  of  this  course  : — 

1  m  i  immai  ion.  Symptoms  in  the  part  ; 
effects ;    sympathetic    influence    on    other 

parti — explication  of  the  symptoms  ;  theory 
of  inflammation — varieties  of  inflammation  ; 
in  degree, acute  and  cbronio ;  in  effect;  ac- 
cording to  structure  ;  common  and  specific — 
causes  ;  direct,  remote,  general  plethora — 
sympathetic  influence  of  disease  in  other 
parts  ;  idiopathic  and  sympathetic  disease  ; 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs;  mode  of 
production  ;  symptoms. 

Treatment  of  inflammation ;  of  acute;  of 
chronic  ;  diet. 

Fever,  idiopathic;  sympathetic — varie- 
ties of  the  latter;  inflammatory,  gastric  or 
bilious  ;  typhoid  ;  irritative  1 

Suppuration;  ahscess  ;  phlegmonous; 
chronic;  fistula — hectic  fever. 

Mortification  —  local  changes;  general 
symptoms — causes  and  treatment  generally 
considered — time  of  amputation — particu- 
lar mortifications  ;  acute  and  chronic  ;  frost- 
bite ;  traumatic  gangrene  ;  question  of  am- 
putation ;  gangraina  senilis. 

Ulceration;  granulation;  pus;  cicatrisa- 
tion— reproduction  of  lost  parts?  Common 
and  specific  ulcers  ;  healthy  ulcer  ;  indolent; 
inflamed  ;  with  sloughing  ;  phagedenic  ul- 
ceration ;  sloughing  phagedena ;  hospital 
gangrene. 

Mechanical  Injuries.  Wounds,  sim- 
ple incised,  including  surgical  operations — 
union  by  adhesion  ;  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  animal  engraftings  ;  art  of  restoring 
noses,  lips,  and  other  parts — treatment  in 
order  to  procure  adhesion  ;  local  means  ; 
sutures  ;  approximation  by  plasters,  band- 
age, <Scc. —  general  treatment;  diet — hai- 
m  hi hage  ;  primary,  secondary — treatment 
previous  andsubsequenttooperations — union 
of  wounds  by  granulation  and  cicatrisation — 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds  —  bruise; 
ecchymosis — punctured  wounds  ;  gun-shot 
wounds ;  question  of  early  or  delayed  am- 
putation—  nervous  symptoms  consequent 
on  injuries  ;  tetanus. 

Chemical  Injuries.  Effects  of  heat; 
scalds  ;  burns — effects  of  various  acrid  and 
escharotic  substances  ;  potash,  ammonia, 
lime,  strong  acids,  nitrate  of  silver. 

Injuries  Of  a  mixed  nature.  Poisoned 
wounds  ;  hydrophobia  ;  bites  of  venomous 
serpents  ;  stings — injuries  received  in  dis- 
section 1  Malignant  pustule. 


Sn  (ii  k  DZ81  181  S.  Scrofula}  gout,  rheu- 
matism— venereal  diseases  ;  gonorrhoea  ;  sy- 
philis— cancer — fungus  h&matodeS  ;  mela- 
nosis. 

bisi  \m  a  op  i  he  Ci  i.i. ii.  ah  Mi  Mr.n 
Phlegmon  ;  boil ;  carbuncle — diffused  in- 
flammation—  odema  ;  its  vatious  kinds; 
phlegmasia  dolens— emphysema;  tumours  ; 
sarcomatous  and  encysted  j  their  various 
species;  mode  of  extirpation. 

Skin.  Various  inflammations,  acute  and 
chronic — exanthemata;  erysipelas,  simple 
and  phlegmonous  ;  urticaria — papular  in- 
flammations ;  vesicular;  pustular  —  scaly 
affections — tubercular  changes  —  lupus,  or 
noli  me  tangere  ;  cancerous  ulceration — af- 
fections  of  the  nails;  nail  growing  into 
the  flesh  ;  paronychia ;  onychia ;  o.  malig- 
na— warts  ;   corns. 

Naevi  materni. 

Vascular  System.  Arteries.  Wounds, 
punctured  ;  arteriotomy ;  complete  division — 
haemorrhage  ;  compression  ;  styptics — liga- 
tures, their  materials,  mode  of  operation 
and  effects — inflammation — organic  change  ; 
thickening  of  the  internal  coat;  ossification 
— aneurism  ;  the  various  species,  true,  false, 
circumscribed,  diffused,  varicose  ;  history  ; 
effects,  and  natural  cure — treatment ;  by 
compression;  by  ligature,  between  the  heart 
and  tumour,  or  beyond  the  tumour — parti- 
cular aneurisms ;  of  the  aorta ;  its  treat- 
ment; method  of  Valsalva;  of  the  smaller 
arteries  ;  operations. 

Veins.  Wounds ;  hcemorrhage  ;  com- 
pression ;  ligature;  venesection — inflamma- 
tion (phlebitis) — varix;  rupture;  haemor- 
rhoids— varicocele,  referred  to  testis. 

Osseous  System.  Wounds  of  bone  ; 
contusion ;  bone  exposed  in  wounds ;  its 
granulation;  death  and  exfoliation — frac- 
tures, simple,  compound  ;  various  compli- 
cations— particular  fractures — inflammation 
of  the  periosteum,  and  medullary  membrane 
— necrosis —  exfoliation  —  caiies — exostosis 
osteo-sarcoma  ;  excision  of  diseased  bones, 
particularly  of  the  lower  jaw  —  rickets — 
mollities  ossium — diseases  of  the  teeth. 

Diseases  of  the  joints — injuries  ;  contu- 
sion ;  sprain — inflammation  ;  wounds — dis- 
locations ;  general  observations  ;  particular 
dislocations — inflammation  of  the  sj-novial 
membrane  ;  change  of  structure  and  thick- 
ening— dropsy  of  joints — ulceration  of  the 
articular  cartilages — white  swelling — loose 
substances  in  joints. 

Nervous  System.  Brain.  Injuries  of 
the  head — wounds  of  the  scalp  ;  incised, 
lacerated,  contused,  with  detachment,  with 
haemorrhage,  with  exposure  of  bone — ery- 
sipelas; inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  aponeurosis — inflammation 
and  detachment  of  the  pericranium  and  dura 
mater — fractures  of  the  cranium;  various 
cases  ;  fractures  with  depression — extrava- 
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sation  of  blood,  within  the  cranium,  OH  the 

1'er,   under   it,    in   the.    brain — coin- 
|»ioi)  of  the    brain — COB   UM1  M  ;    infhuu- 

I  of  the  subatnnee 

of  the   brain — softening    of  the    brain — ab- 

ia~—elevetiou  of  depressed  bona  ;  overa- 
ll ri  of  trepanning — hernia  c  srebri. 

j  contusions;  inflamma- 
tion ;      neuralgia — dii  >ss  i    of    psrticular 

ii-ivfs;    icialicij   touthach — operations  fur 
the  division  of  mi  \  <  s. 

Spinal eerd.  Injuries  of  the  spine  ;  frac- 
tures; luxations;  concussion — diseases; 
s'.mple  curvature;  caries  with  curvature  and 
paralysis — caries  of  the  occipitocervical  ar- 
ticulations— inflammation  of  the  cord;  para- 
plegia; spina  bifida;  operations. 

M  i  i  01  I  Membranes.  Inflammation;  in- 
creased and  altered  secretions  ;  aphtha  ; 
ulceration;  stricture;  polypi;  warts. 

Diseases  of  the  conjunctivi  and  lacrymal 
passages  referred  to  the  eye  ;  of  the  mouth 
fauces  and  (esophagus  to  the  organs  of  mas- 
tication and  deglutition  ;  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  to  organs  of  respiration  ;  of  the  blad- 
der and  urethra  to  the  urinary  organs.  Dis- 
eases of  the  nose  and  nasal  sinuses. 

Serous  Membranes.  Peculiar  characters 
and  effects  of  inflammation — hydrocephalus 
■ — inflammation  of  the  pleura;  empyema; 
hydrothorax — inflammation  of  the  pericardi- 
um ;  dropsy — operations — peritonitis;  as- 
cites ;  paracentesis — wounds  of  the  serous 
cavities;  of  the  thorax,  with  protrusion  of 
the  lung;  of  the  abdomen,  with  protru- 
sion or  wound  of  the  contents  ;  effusions. 

FiBnot's  Membranes.  Inflammation  of 
the  periosteum  and  pericranium  ;  chronic 
swelling,  (node)  ;  periosteal  exostosis  ;  other 
changes  of  structure — tumours  of  the  dura 
mater. 

Inflammation  of  the  bursa? ;  effusion  into 
them — ganglion — inflammation  of  fasciae. 

Muscular  ano  Tendinous  Systems. — 
"Wounds;  lacerations;  contusions;  strains; 
Tiiptuie  of  the  tendo  aohillis  ;  inflammation  ; 
wry  neck. 

Glandular  System.  Mamma.  Com- 
mon inflammation  and  abscess  ;  scrofulous 
affection  and  abscess — enlarged  lactiferous 
tube — various  indolent  and  innocent  affec- 
tions— malignant  diseases — operation  of  ex- 
tirpation ;  affections  of  the  nipple — diseases 
of  the  male  breast. 

Testis.  A'aricocele — encysted  and  dif- 
fused hydrocele  of  the  cord  — hydrocele  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis — basmatocele — inflam- 
mation of  the  testis  ;  of  the  glandular  sub- 
stance, with  ulceration  and  protrusion  of 
fungus;  of  the  epididymis,  with  abscess, 
with  chronic  enlargement — scrofulous  dis- 
ease ;  chronic  and  indolent  enlargements  ; 
scirrhus;  fungus  hrematodes  ;  castration. 

Prostate.     Referred  to  urinary  organs. 


!'/■■  Gland.     Bronchocele  ;    ligature 

of  the  thymid  arteries  ;  extirpations 

Liver;  inflammation  and  abscess — spleen 
— kidney-  at  glands. 

ferred  taor- 
>f  msstiostioa  and  degtutiti  m, 
OnoANsm  v  mi       Eye  and  appendogtt, 
\\  oonds   of    the    aye-brow    snd    eye*lM 
inflammation  j  sbsoess — inflammation  ok  the 

mucous  membrane  anil  ciliary  margins  ;  lip- 
pitudo;  tinea — ectropiom;  entropium;  tn- 

Chiosil  —  tumours  ;  Sarcomatous  ;  encysted  ; 
tarsal — ptosis  ;  paralysis  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebral. 

Inflammation  of  conjunctiva;  catarrhal; 
purulent;  gonorrheal  —  inflammation  of  ex- 
ternal propel  tunics  ;  common  ;  rheumatic  ; 
arthritic  and  gonorrhoea!;  variolous;  stru- 
mous— inflammation  of  the  chambers  of  the 
aqueous  humour  ;  hypopyon — iritis  ;  various 
species  ;  chronic  ;  acute  ;  idiopathic  ;  syphi- 
litic; arthritic — retinitis  —  inflammation  of 
the  internal  tunics  generally —  glaucoma; 
synchysis — amaurosis — cataract;  its  various 
species  and  operations  —  artificial  pupil — 
cancer  ;  fungus  h.ematodes  ;  melanosis  ;  ex- 
tirpation of  i  he  globe — affections  of  the  lacry- 
mal  passages  ;  lacrymal  gland  ;  chronic  en- 
largement and  extirpation  ;  inflammation  of 
the  lacrymal  sac  ;  stricture  and  obstruction  of 
the  nasal  duct  ;  distension  ;  enlargement  and 
fistula  of  the  >-ac  ,  operations. 

Ear.  Affections  of  the  meatus  ;  increas- 
ed and  hardened  ceruminous  secretion;  in- 
flammation, with  purulent  discharge — poly- 
pus— inflammation  of  the  tympanum — deaf* 
ness  from  various  causes. 

JVose.     Referred  to  mucous  membranes. 

Tongue,  Wounds,  with  haemorrhage. — • 
inflammation  and  enlargement — ulceration  ; 
tubercular  thickening  with  ulceration;  scir- 
rhus and  cancer — operation  on  the  fraenum. 

Organs  of  Mastication  and  Deglu- 
tition. Wounds  of  the  face  ;  diseases  of 
the  lips;  cancer — tumours  and  excres- 
cences of  the  gums,  palate,  and  mouth — 
salivary  glands  ;  extirpation  of  the  parotid  ? 
salivary  fistula ;  ranula — inflammation  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  ulceration;  abscess; 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  tonsils  ; 
ulceration  ;  chronic  enlargement  ;  extirpa- 
tion— enlargement  and  elongation  of  the 
uvula  ;  operation  for  its  removal — wounds 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  ;  administra- 
tion of  food  through  the  nose;  use  of  the 
stomach  pump  ;  of  the  probang  ;  pharyngo- 
tomy  ;  strictures  of  the  oesophagus. 

Organs  OF  Respiration.  Wounds  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea  ;  cut  throat — inflam- 
mation —  extraneous  substances  —  opera- 
tions of  laryngotomy  and  brenchotomv — 
suspended  respiration  by  hanging,  drown- 
ing, &c. 

Organs  of  Generation.  Male.  Tes- 
tis   referred  to   glandular  system — iuflam- 
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mntion  and  tdceration  of  (ho  prepuce  and 
plans;  warts;  phimosis  ;  paraphymosis  ; 
cancer —  amputation  of  the  penis — scro- 
tum ;  anasarca  ;  cnv.ccr. 

female.  Uterus j  prolapsus;  polypus; 
osneer ;  extirpation;  diseases  of  tho  ora- 
lis ;  operation  lor  ovarian  dropsy  ;  warts 
and  excrescences  of  tho  external  organs  ■ 
inflammation  in  children  ;  with  purulent  dis- 
charge  ;   with  foul  ulceration. 

Urinary  Oroans.  Wounds of  the  ure- 
thra— inflammation  ;  abscess  ;  hemorrhage 
— gonorrlura  benigna — strictures,  their  va- 
riet.it  s  and  treatment — abscess  behind  the 
stricture  ;  fistula  in  perineo — bougies  and 
other  instruments  used  for  strictures  ;  va- 
rious operations. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder — thickening 
of  the  muscular  coat ;  pouches  of  the  blad- 
der— paralysis  ;  distension  ;  involuntary  flow 
of  urine  ;  suppression  of  urine — inconti- 
nence ;  retention,  its  various  causes  and 
treatment — catheters;  their  various  kinds 
and   forms;  mode  of  using. 

Calculi  ;  their  various  situations  ;  under 
the  prepuce,  in  the  urethra,  prostate,  and 
bladder;  in  the  ureter  and  kidney — different 
species  of  calculi  ;  origin  and  mode  of  in- 
crease ;  symptoms  ;  medical  treatment  ; 
operations  for  extracting  or  for  breaking  in 
the  bladder  ;  lithotomy. 

Retention  of  urine  in  the  female — use  of 
the  catheter ;  incontinence;  fistulous  com- 
munications between  the  rectum  and  the 
bladder  or  urethra ;  calculus  in  the  female  ; 
removal  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra  ;  by 
breaking;  by  lithotomy — vascular  and  pain- 
ful tumour  of  the  female  urethra. 

Rectum  and  Anus.  Abscess;  fistula 
nni — piles  ;  hasmorrhoidal  excrescences — 
stricture;  use  of  bougies. 

Displacements.  Hernia — General  de- 
scription ;  mode  of  origin  and  increase  ; 
symptoms  and  diagnosis  ;  reducible  hernia  ; 
mode  of  reduction  ;  use  of  trusses  ;  irreduci- 
ble hernia  ;  mode  of  managing  ;  strangu- 
lated ;  symptoms  ;  operation  ;  various  spe- 
cies of  hernia — artificial  anus  ;  operation  for'; 
prolapsus  of  intestine  from — stercoral  fistula 
— intro-susception. 

Extraneous  Substances.  In  the  eye  ; 
nose  ;  ears  ;  mouth  and  alimentary  canal  ; 
larynx;  trachea;  bronchi;  urethra;  blad- 
der; vagina;  uterus;  rectum. 

Malformations.  Nostrils;  eye;  exter- 
nal ear;  hare  lip;  fissure,  ot  the  palate; 
operation  ;  urethra  ;  bladder  ;  vagina  ;  rec- 
tum ;  limbs  ;  club-foot  ;  supernumerary  fin- 
gers— webbed  fingers. 

Various  Operations.  Amputations;  is- 
sues ;  setons;  cautery;  moxa ;  acupunc- 
turation;  bandages. 


HEN  WITH  A  HUMAN  FACE. 

Tiif.  following  paper  is  from  tho  pen  of 
Dr.  von  Martins,  physician  at  Berlin,  who, 
during  his  stay  at  Moscow,  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  the  animal  de- 
scribed in  it.  The  first  account  of  this  hen 
was  given  as  long  ago  as  1815,  by  Professor 
Fischer,*  President  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Academy  at  Moscow.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  German  naturalists  and  physicians,  at 
Berlin,  in  18'J8,  Dr.  von  Martius  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Professor  Fischer's  paper, 
and  the  phenomenon  it  describes,  were 
scarcely  at  all  known,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
solved to  give  a  further  account  of  it  in  Graefe 
u.  Walther's  Journal,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted : — 

This  extraordinary  animal  was  hatched 
during  the  spring  of  1816,  in  a  village  of  the 
district  Belewsk,  in  the  Department  of 
Tula.  The  neighbourhood  was  soon  filled 
with  the  wonderful  story  of  a  chicken  with 
a  human  face  ;  the  news  rapidly  spread  and 
reached  Tula,  the  capital  of  the.  Department, 
the  governor  of  which,  Nicolai  Iwanowitzsch 
Bagdanow,  having  purchased  the  animal  at 
a  considerable  price,  sent  it  to  Moscow,  as 
a  present  to  the  University  Museum.  Here 
Dr.  von  Martius  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing  the  animal,  it  being  kept  in  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Professor  Fischer.  It 
was  a  hen  of  middle  size,  eight  inches  high 
and  fourteen  long;  the  feathers  were  grey- 
ish brown  ;  the  external  habitus,  as  well  as 
the  movements  and  gestures,  perfectly  cor- 
responded  with  that  of  other  hens  ;  the 
head  only  was  of  a  peculiar  formation,  its 
profile  strikingly  resembling  that  of  a  tooth- 
less old  woman.  The  beak  was  entirely 
wanting,  the  maxilla;  being  much  shorter 
than  usual,  and  terminating  at  the  place  of 
the  nostrils.  The  rudiments  of  the  maxilla? 
were  covered  with  flesh,  which  had  quite 
the  appearance  of  lips;  the  comb  was  very 
different  from  that  of  other  hens,  and  greatly 
resembled  a  human  nose,  a  deception  to 
which  one  was  the  more  easily  led,  as  the 
nostrils  were  immediately  below  it.  The 
lower  jaw  had  a  fleshy  appendix,  a  sort  of 
chin,  which  was  for  the  greater  part  naked, 
but  in  some  places  covered  with  small 
feathers  ;  the  eyes  were  very  large,  and  had 
a  bright  red  iris  ;  the  skin  below  the  eyes 
was  of  a  flesh  colour,  with  a  bluish  tint  in 
some  places,  and,  as  well  as  the  chin,  covered 


*  Opisanie  kurizu  imejuschtschei  n'  pro- 
file figuru  tscheloweka  Moskwa,  1815.  (De- 
scription of  a  chicken  with  a  human  profile.) 
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;iall  bristly  feathers,  which,  || 
aide,  of  tint  huti  ami  utai  the  opening  of  the 

.  a  i-ic  particularly  dense,  hu  i|  u,  T099M* 

blow  hi-  iroumatanoes  made 

the    prolilo    exlr.-mely    like,    tljiit   of  an    old 

won  ciallj    when  the  jaws  were  in 

lllOtl  Ml. 

It  is  clear  that  the  anomalous  formation 
Of  the  jaws  muet  considerably  influence  th<- 
animal's  mode  of  feeding  ;  it  ate  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  being  quite  unable 
1 0    pick    up    gfatO   from   tbe   ground,  it  w  M 

■eceeearj  to  read  it  upon  bread  aoaked  in 

Water  or  milk  ;  it  appeared  particularly  fond 
of  lump-seed,  curd,  minced  meat,  etc.  ate 
iroru  the  hand,  and  was  very  tame,  as  is 
always  the  OfM  with  luids  in  which,  by  one 
way  or  other,  the  bill  has  been  mutilated  lo 
some  extent. 

11  During  the  time,"  says  Professor 
Fischer,  in  his  paper,  "  that  the  animal  was 
in  my  house,  it  knew  me  very  well  ;  at 
toi-timeit  frequently  came  to  the  table,  and 
appeared  to  ask  for  something,  by  emitting 
a  peculiar  sound  ;  its  voice  was  very  weak, 
but  iu  other  respects  like  that  of  other 
hens.  It  if«  worthy  of  remark,  that  after 
eating,  it  always  rubbed  its  mouth  against 
some  hard  substance  to  clean  it,  as  birds 
generally  do.  it  appeared  as  if  the  animal 
were  more  fond  of  the  society  of  men  than 
of  that  of  fowls,  for  whenever  another  hen 
was  brought  into  the  room  and  came  near  it, 
it  began  to  tremble,  hung  down  its  wings, 
bristled  its  feathers,  and  emitted  sounds 
like  a  cock  who  is  going  to  light  •,  it  fre- 
quently fought  other  hens,  but  at  the  sight 
of  a  cock  immediately  took  flight.  If  the 
animal  was  brought  into  the  open  air,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  very  fretful,  and  endeavoured 
to  hide  itself  in  the  grass,  especially  on  the 
approach  of  crows  or  hawks.  When  it  was 
brought  lo  Moscow  it  happened  to  be  moult- 
ing, which  lasted  longer  than  the  usual 
time.  The  feet  were  large  and  well  formed, 
but  some  of  the  toes  were  without  claws  ;  it 
could  not  be  ascertained,  however,  whether 
this  defect  was  congenital,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  cold,  or  mechanical  injury."  The 
figures,  of  which  we  have  given  a  copy, 
were  drawn  from  nature  by  JM.  Valeri, 
painter  to  the  University,  and  engraved  by 
M.  i'lorow;  they  represent  the  head  in  three 
different  positions.  One  of  them  shows  the 
animal  when  yawning,  which  it  did  very 
often,  especially  when  frightened. 

It  appears  very  clear,  that  the  real  forma- 
tion was  congenital,  and  cannot  have  been 
acquired  ;  for  if  the  bill  had  been  accident- 
ally or  artificially  mutilated,  the  lateral 
portions  of  either  jaw  would  necessarily  have 
been  not  only  denuded,  but  separated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  reunion  quite  impos- 
sible, especially  as  there  is  no  skin  there 
naturally  j  the  tongue  would  also  have  ne- 


cessarily been  destroyed,  almost  as  far  aa 
the  by  old  bone,  and  its  stump  would    e ither 
by  its  trembling  movement  have  rend' 
the  |<ioi  .• .-,  oi   bealii  uble,  oi  l. 

i  Iherent  t  i  the  remainii 
th>-  lower  jaw.    It  is,  how   v.-i,  rery  pro- 
bable,   (bat    the    animal     would    ha. 
starved    t  ,v.-iy     from    fcuch    u 

wound,  which  laatlj  must,  at  all  events,  have 
left   a  cicatrix,  of  which   i  i bio 

trace  ;  on  the  contrary,   all  the   parts  appear 
to   be   naturally    united  ;   the    tongu 

short,  fleshy,  almost  trianguh  r. 

it  might,  however,  be  objected,  that  a 
chicken  with  such  a  bill  as  the  one  described, 
could  not  possibly  have  broken  the  <'gg- 
shell ;  but  though  most  chukens  break  the 
at  the  period  »f  excubatlon,  this  it  riot 
always  the  case,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
shell  bursts  spontaneously,  io  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  the  young  animal.  Lastly, 
it  is  known,  that  the  old  hen  often  extracts 
the  chicken  from  its  prison,  by  seizing  the 
young  one's  head  with  its  own  bill,  and  that 
during  this  obstetric  act,  the  chicken's  bill 
is  often  broken  or  lorn  off;  such  chick' 
however,  but  seldom  survive  this  accident, 
or  perish  from  hunger;  nor  does  the  hen  in 
question  show  any  trace  of  a  similar  lesion. 

At  the  end  of  his  paper,  Dr.  von  Martius 
says  ; — with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  above 
described  hen,  of  course,  nothing  is  known. 

Attamen  non  supprimere  possum,  qua: 
inihi  de  origine  hujus  phamomeni  Cogitanti 
in  men  tern  venerunt.  Paullo  antequam  quaj 
supra  descripsi  observata  sunt,  rex  Porsa- 
liiin  Alexandro  imperatori  quinque  elephan- 
tes  et  duodecim  equos  misit  :  legatio,  quaj 
hoc  donum  conduxit,  in  itinere  per  vicum 
w  nit  in  quo  gallina  ilia  exclusa  est.  Com- 
pertum  est,  Oriental*  s,  privsertim  Persas, 
admodum  addictos  esse  sodomia,  imprimis 
cum  gallinis  :  liceatne  inde  opinioium  emit- 
tere,  annon  nisus  formativus  a  via  solita  ita 
aberrasse  potuerit,  ut  ex  coitu  vivipari  cum 
oviparo  animal  ortum  sit  particej  s  quodam- 
modo  utriusque  nature  '.  Experiments  a 
Seunebier  et  Spoil  an  zani  insfituta  eerie 
banc  hypothesin  nulto  modo  refellunt ;  ego- 
met  ipso  teles  musculos  tempore  catuliendi 
anas  ad  coitum  excitasse  sa-pe  vidi ;  ante 
etiam  nonnunquam  coeuntcum  gallis  ludicis, 
capri  cum  ovibus,  lupietvulpes  cum  cani- 
bus,"  etc. 


GASTHO  ENTKIUTE. 

In  one  of  the  last  sittings  of  the  Acade- 
mie  Koyale  de  Medecine  (Section  de  Phar- 
macie.)  M.  Boulay  reported,  that  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Payer,  on  a  very  fatal  epi- 
demic disease  amongst  leeches,  had  led  to 
the  extraordinary  result,  that  the  disease  in 
question  was  nothing  else  than  a  real  "  gas- 
tro  entente  !  " — Gazette  de  Satite, 


DR.  CLANNY  ON  TYj'jn  >. 
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ivriii'S    ir.vr.it. —  RRPLY    Of   DRi    ci.annv 

TO    M.D. 


To  tin-  Kititor  of  Tin.  Law  n. 

Sin, —  Happening  to  be  in  town,  I  road, 
as  soon  as  tlnv  appeared  in  the  last  dumber 
of  l  in  Lancet,  the  remarka  of  M.D.  on  mv 
theory  of  typhus. 

1  loae  do  lime  in  communicating  to  you, 
for  insertion  in  your  Journal,  a  few  para- 
graphs, by  way  of  reply  to  your  enlightened 
correspondent. 

For  some  time  post  I  have  hail  reasons  to 
suspect  that    the    professional    community 

consider  me  as  a  disciple  of  the  humoral  pa- 
thology ;  I  beg  leave,  in  limine,  to  state, 
that  though  I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  im- 
portant changes  which  1  have  detailed  in 
my  lecture,  do  take  place  in  the  blood  in 
every  case  of  genuine  typhus,  yet  I  am  also 
well  aware  that  those  changes  are  effected 
by  the  solids. 

1  believe  that  it  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged thai  post  obiit  investigations  throw 
little  light  upon  the  proximate  cause  of  ty- 
phus, and  this  I  found  to  be  the  opinion  of 
all  the  professional  men  with  whom  I  dis- 
coursed in  a  late  visit  to  Paris.  1  am  also 
of  opinion,  that  not  only  in  typhus,  but  also 
in  all  acute  diseases,  we  are  to  look  to  che- 
mistry for  the  true  method  of  investigating 
their  proximate  causes,  and  by  this  most 
important  agent  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
enter,  at  a  future  day,  more  fully  upon  this 
subject. 

Allow  me  to  refer  to  the  third  paragraph 
of  your  correspondent's  letter,  in  which, 
after  stating  the  outline  of  my  theory  of  the 
proximate  cause  of  typhus,  he  inquires,  "  Is 
it  not  a  more  probable  supposition,  that  the 
general  affection  has  given  rise  to  the  im- 
pediment existing  in  the  individual  organs  ; 
that  the  cessation  in  digestion  is,  in  fact, 
an  effect,  not  a  cause  of  the  general  dis- 
ease '!" 

My  reply  to  his  observations  is,  that,  as 
from  direct  analysis,  I  invariably  found  the 
changes  referred  to,  and  that  there  was  no 
similitude  with  other  acute  diseases,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  I 
was  compelled  to  infer  that  a  cessation  of 
sanguification  is  the  only  ostensible  proxi- 
mate cause  of  typhus  fever  ;  holding  in  re- 
membrance that  if  any  person  can  discover 
analytically,  that  exact  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  solids,  through  which  the  blood 
undergoes  such  alteration  in  its  properties, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  fix  the  true  proximate 
cause.  As  the  field  is  open,  and  my  method 
of  analysis  is  now  before  the  pubiic,  I  re- 
quest, as  I  have  done  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  my  theory  be  put  to  the  test  of 
investigation,  in  the  spirit  and  plan  which  1 


have  Adopted ,  otherwise  I  cannot  submit  to 
conjecture, or  inferences  drawn  from  analogy. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  pai  ia ■■•  •,  I  am 

happy  tO  say  that  we  are  agreed,  but  not  ex- 
actly as   be  intended  •   for,  as  1  have,  stated 

above,  it  will  be  understood  by  the  reader, 
that  this  change  in  the  state  or  the  blood  is 

actually  an  "  effect,"  and  not  a  "  cause." 

Your  cones,  ondent  proceeds  to  ask,  why 
"  an  interruption  of  the  actions  producing 
chyle,  is  not  at  all  times  followed  by  the 
game  effects,"  as  in  cases  of  entire  depriva- 
tion of  nourishment? 

It  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  witness  a  case  of 
direct  starvation  ;  but  all  medical  history 
informs  us  that,  in  starvation,  some  persons 
leave  this  terrestrial  scene  in  a  state  of  stu- 
por, and  others  in  high  delirium  ;  but  this 
does  uot  apply  to  the  subject  in  question  ; 
for,  as  I  have  stated,  such  is  the  provision 
of  nature,  that  in  persons  who  have  fasted 
for  some  clays,  the  fluids  of  the  body,  by  the 
agency  of  the  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic 
duct,  are  taken  into  the  blood  to  supply  the 
deficit;  and  as  this  state  has  its  origin  from 
what  may  be  called  artificial,  and  not  natu- 
ral causes,  we  find  that  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
supply  of  food  is  given  to  the  famished  per- 
son, the  process  of  assimilation  returns,  ex- 
cept he  be  in  articulo  mortis.  But  should 
the  food  be  unfit  for  him,  or  given  in  too  large 
quantity,  we  find  that  the  very  attempt  at 
assimilation  will,  in  many  cases,  cause  death. 
I  have  stated  that  the  function  of  assimila- 
tion ceases  some  time  before  the  symptoms 
of  typhus  make  their  appearance. 

We  know  that  in  some  cases  the  liver  dis- 
continues to  secrete  bile  ;  in  others,  the  kid- 
neys, urine;  in  others,  the  intestines,  to 
render  their  fasces;  in  others,  the  skin,  its 
insensible  perspiration  ;  id  others,  the  heart 
ceases  to  propel  its  biood,  and  the  patient 
dies  accordingly;  in  others,  the  function  of 
respiration  from  exhaustion,  and,  in  some 
excessive  grief,  impedes  the  flowing  of  tears. 
In  a  word,  all  of  the  different  functions  or 
offices  of  life  are  found  to  cease  ;  and  why, 
I  beg  (o  add,  (and  this  observation  strikes 
me  for  the  first  time,)  may  we  not  infer,  in- 
dependently of  all  that  1  have  done  in  the 
course  of  my  inquiry — why,  I  repeat,  may 
we  not  infer  that  the  function  of  sanguifica- 
tion ceases,  as  well  as  other  functions  of  the 
body  1  We  know  that  in  many  organic  dis- 
eases, and  in  persons  who  have  received 
wounds  or  bruises  in  important  organs,  a 
fever  of  the  nature  of  typhus  generally 
closes  the  scene  ;  and  that,  either  directly, 
through  the  injured  organs,  or  indirectly, 
through  the  sensorium  commune.  In  either 
case,  the  function  of  assimilation  ceases. 

Your  correspondent  goes  on  to  sav,  "  The 
gratuitous  nature  of  the  assumption  on 
which  the  theory  rests,  is  likewise  strongly 
marked  in  its  application,  to  account  for  the 
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varying  intensity  of  the  symptoms  at  »'. i Ot-r- 
eut  times.  I  ha  morning  and  evening  pa- 
roxysms are  Btated  to  defend  upon  the  want 
Of  h  new  supply  of  blood  at  such  periods; 
now,  if  suspended  i  hvlihcation  be  the  t 
of  the  dlMM0,  what  reason  have  w> 
supposing  that  this  act  is  interrupted  to  a 
greater  extent  at  such  times  than  at  others?" 

Al\  words  are,  "  The  morning  end  even- 
ing paroxvsms  in  typbua  easts,  have  their 
origin  from  the  sanguineous  system  not 
receiving,  at  the.  above-mentioned  periods, 
its  usual  enlivening  and  strengthening  sup- 
ply of  newly-formed  blood;  the  patient, 
instead  of  feeling  renewed  vigour  at  these 
hours,  experiences  disappointment  and  ex- 
haustion ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
these  paroxysms  ore  present  in  most  cases 
of  typhus  fever,  and  continue  till  the  dis- 
ease has  so  far  exhausted  the  patient, 
that  they  cease,  or  are  no  longer  observ- 
able." 

lie  then  remarks,  "  And  above  all,  what 
proof  is  afforded  that  in  intermittent  rl  is 
suspended  only  at  stated  and  determinate  in- 
tervals, resumed  during  the  intermissions, 
and  again  and  again  suspended  and  resumed 
in  regular  alternations  for  an  indefinite 
period  !" 

Here  your  correspondent  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  for,  upon  the  subject  of  intermittent 
fever,  1  merely  inferred,  as  is  the  custom 
with  my  professional  brethren;  indeed,  this 
observation  of  mine  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disease  called  typhus  ;  and  upon  refer- 
ence to  my  lecture,  it  will  be  found  that 
nothing  hinges  upon  this  inference. 

With  regard  to  the  next  (the  sixth) 
paragraph  of  your  correspondent's  remarks, 
I  must  observe  that,  in  what  1  have 
staled,  I  am  supported  by  direct  experi- 
ments, independently  of  the  admirable  in- 
vestigations of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys, 
and  others;  and  as  1  have  found  the  great- 
est uniformity  as  to  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  venous  blood  of  a  multi- 
tude of  persons,  taken  in  vacuo  in  my  two 
different  ways,  in  the  Sunderland  Infirmary, 
(with  the  exception  of  typhus  cases,)  1  have 
a  right  to  infer,  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
blood  has  its  origin  from  assimilation  only, 
and  not  from  the  process  of  respiration  ;  foi 
if  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  were  always 
received  directly  by  respiration  into  the 
moss  of  blood,  we  should  find  it  in  some  cases 
uncombined  with  carbon,  and  in  other  cases 
there  would  be  discovered  large  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  never  the  case  ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  death  would  ensue 
from  considerable  portions  of  oxygen  being 
admitted  into  the  mass  of  blood,  as  we  know 
to  be  the  case  in  extensive  wounds  near  the 
heart,  by  which  atmospheric  air  is  permitted 
to  find  its  course  to  that  organ  ;  and  also, 
from  what   we  find  the  practice  of  some 


sportsmen  to  be,  when  their  hojfea  mm 
with  serious  accidents  in  hunting,  viz.  open- 
ing (he  jugular  vein,  and  blowing  by  means 
of  a  straw  or  quill  into  it,  which  soon  termi- 
nate! the  animal's  existence^  I  need  not 
lure  instance  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the 
reins  of  persons  who  die  from  asphyxia  or 
apoplexy,  which  gives  such  a  dark  hue  to 
the  blood, 

1  have  stated  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
free  carbon  of  the  blood  conies  into  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
air-ceils  of  the  lungs  only,  and  is  then 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  arid  hence 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  nerves,  the  heat 
of  respiring  animals  is  kept  up.  As  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  above  paiagraph,  all  I  at- 
tempt is,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  a 
morning  and  evening  paroxysm  ;  and  I  beg 
to  refer,  for  further  explanation  on  this  head, 
to  the  passage  in  my  lecture,  occurring  at 
page  777  of  your  Journal,  beginning,  •«  The 
coid  rigours  are  s  imetimes  slight,"  &c. 

To  the  next  paragraph,  page  60,  "  the 
curative  measures,"  8co.,  mv  n  ply  is  short ; 
for  I  need  not  inform  the  reader,  that  there 
is  no  specific  for  the  cure  of  typhus  fever; 
but  if  my  views  be  correct,  the  cure  of  that 
formidable  disease  is  not  the  less  certain,  as 
may  he  readily  understood  by  any  unpreju- 
diced reader  of  my  lecture. 

I  have  no  direct  method  of  compelling  the 
brain  and  nerves  to  resume  their  offices  of 
assimilation  or  sanguification;  and  in  the 
plan  which  I  have  presumed  to  recommend, 
I  have  no  reason  lo  feel  that  it  does  not 
harmonise  in  every  point  with  my  discovery 
of  the  true  proximate  cause  of  typhus 
fever. 

The  reasoning  of  your  correspondent  on 
the  employment  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  ty- 
phus, is  not  very  clear  ;  but  if  your  corre- 
spondent infers  that  I  use  carbonic  acid  gene- 
rallv,  that  it  may  be  ahsorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem, he  is  in  error ;  for  in  no  part  of  my  lec- 
ture have  I  made  such  a  statement,  nor  have 
I  left,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  reader  to 
infer  that  I  ever  intended  that  6uch  were 
my  ideas  of  its  modus  operandi.  By  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  other 
remedies  recommended,  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  restore  the  process  of  assimilation, 
and  to  guard  the  patient  from  an  ulcerative 
or  putrefactive  state,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
hesitate  not  to  sav,  that  carbonic  acid  in  my 
experience  stands  most  pre-eminent.  And 
here  1  beg  to  remark,  that  the  word  "  em- 
pirically." as  used  by  your  correspondent, 
should  be  applied  to  cases  where  inference 
or  analogy  has  been  formerly  employed, 
not  to  cases  where  direct  chemical  investi- 
gations have  been  made.  The  concluding 
part  of  the  paragraph  about  "  urea"  is 
equally  inapplicable,  and, in  my  opinion,  the 
French  physician  must  have  been  badly  in- 
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formed  as  to  the  process  of  assimilation,  to 
use  urea  in  this  way. 

Were  it  not  for  the  import  on  06  of  the  sub- 
ject, 1  could  not  have  prevailed  upon  myself 
to  reply  to  any  anonymous  correspondent, 
though  his  language,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, were  kilid  and  even  flattering* 
1  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

\V.  Rni)  Clanny. 
Burlington  Hotel,  Cork  Street. 
Oct.  <i,  1329. 


LITHOTRITY. CLAIMS     OF    M.    CIVIALE    AND 

BARON    IlEL'KTIiLOUP. 

I  should  have  attended  much  sooner  to 
the  article  of  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  process 
and  history  of  lithotrity,  had  not  other  and 
very  pressing  occupations  prevented  me. 
Lithotrity  is  too  little  known  in  England  lor 
me  to  let  pass  unrefuted,  the  inaccuracies 
and  misrepresentations  with  which  the  arti- 
cle alluded  to  abounds.  Its  imperfections  as 
a  history,  will  be  readily  detected  ;  but  it  is 
also  made  the  vehicle  of  complaint  against 
the  whole  body  of  medical  men  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  of  calumny  against  Or. 
Civiale  aud  myself;  and  on  these  grounds  I 
feel  obliged  to  notice  it. 

Mr.  Edwards  fears,  that  the  merit  of  the 
distinguished  foreigner  is  not  duly  appre- 
ciated. Seriously,  Sir,  what  right  has  Mr. 
Edwards  to  complain,  that  Englishmen 
should  withhold  their  patronage,  or  bestow 
it  too  feebly,  when  in  this  they  do  no  more 
than  follow  the  example  of  the  French  them- 
selves 1  Mr.  Edwards  is  utterly  mortified  at 
the  humiliating  idea,  that  a  large  body  of 
surgeons  can  be  influenced  by  such  unworthy 
motives  as  avarice  or  national  jealousy.  Let 
me  ask  for  what  reason  Mr.  Edwards  sup- 
poses the  respectable  body  of  surgeons  to  be 
actuated  by  such  sordid  motives?  Is  not 
this,  like  many  other  of  his  assertions,  at 
once  gratuitous  and  undeservedly  reproach- 
ful '}  Is  there  no  more  honourable  way  of 
accounting  for  the  apathy  of  the  surgeons'? 
It  does  not  enter  into  Mr.  Edwards's  head, 
that  the  objections  to  M.  Heurteloup's  im- 
provements, which  caused  them  to  be  almost 
universally  rejected  in  France,  may  have  SPt 
the  majority  of  that  large  body  right?  It 
does  not  occur  to  him  that  my  letter,  though 
showing  very  briefly  the  defects  of  M.  Heur-  | 
teloup's  instruments,  may  have  had  due  j 
weight  with  English  burgeons.  Why,  then, 
should  Mr.  Edwards  utter  these  cries  of: 
upbraiding  aud  distress,  while  he  lavishes  ! 
the  assertions,  that  Civiale  has  failed  in 
Paris,  that  M.  lleurteloup  has  succeeded 
there,  and  that  I  am  a  m?re  agent  despatched 
hither  by  Civiale  to  embarrass  the  progress 
of  his  protege  \     He  does  not  reflect  that  he 


has  to  deal  with  one  who  has  the  advantage 
over  him,  of  knowing  what  ho  is  speaking 
about. 

Civiale  completely  failed!!!  Tliil  is 
strange  indeed  !  Civiale  is  rewarded  for  his 
invention,  and  labours  by  the  academies  at 
different  times,  in  sums  amounting  nearly  to 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  government  con- 
fers a  title  on  him.  One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeons  iu  France,  the  Professor  Baron 
Dubois,  affected  with  stone  iu  the  bladder, 
confides  himself  to  him,  but  four  months 
since,  for  his  cure.  The  highest  scientific 
men  in  Europe  honour  him  with  their  cor- 
respondence and  friendship.  Foreign  poten- 
tates bestow  on  him  medals  and  distinctions. 
The  patients  arriving  in  Paris,  place  them- 
selves, almost  without  exception,  under  his 
care.  In  the  short  space  of  rive  years,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty  persons  owe  their 
cure  to  him.  The  administration  of  Hospi- 
tals places  at  his  disposal  an  entire  ward  at 
the  llcipital  Necker,  for  the  reception  of  his 
poor  calculous  patients  ;  yet  Civiale,  we  are 
told,  has  failed  in  Paris  !  while  M.  Heur- 
teloup,  who  has  succeeded,  triumphed,  car- 
ried all  before  him,  abandoning  the  theatre 
of  his  successes,  and  the  support  of  all  those 
whom  envy  or  jealousy  of  Civiale  had  identi- 
fied with  his  cause,  takes  refuge  amongst  a 
people,  to  whose  language  and  habits  he  is 
a  stranger,  and  there  quietly  suffers  himself 
to  be  insulted  by  the  complaints  which  Mr. 
Edwards  pettishly  indulges  in,  against  the 
apathy,  the  want  of  due  appreciation,  and 
the  feeble  patronage,  which  his  protege  ex. 
periences  in  England.  Now  if  M.  Heurte- 
loup had  done  so  much  for  lithotrity  as  Mr. 
Edwards  would  have  us  believe,  Civiale, 
instead  of  committing  the  folly  of  sending  an 
agent  to  this  country  to  impede  his  progress, 
ought  to  have  rejoiced  at  M.  Heurteloup's 
leaving  him  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
field  in  Paris.  Under  such  circumstances, 
M.  Civiale,  if  he  had  the  slightest  perception 
of  his  own  interest,  would  have  favoured 
this  determination  of  M.  Heurteloup,  by 
giving  him  a  "golden  bridge"  for  his  exit 
from  France,  rather  than  have  recourse  to 
the  only  step  which  was  calculated  to  pro- 
voke the  revival  of  a  competition,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Edwards,  would  have  been 
so  fatal  to  his  pretensions.  How  humbled  a 
man  of  merit  may  be  by  an  indiscreet  par- 
tisan ! 

It  is  most  extraordinary  in  a  man  of 
science  to  make  such  precipitate  assurances 
as  Mr.  Edwards  does.  M.  Heurteloup,  lie 
says,  was  not  originally  destined  for  the 
medical  profession  ;  yet  so  great  have  been 
his  powers  of  mind,  that  Mr.  Edwards  does 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  is  the  first  uri- 
nary pathologist  in  Europe.  In  this  coun- 
try, reputations  are  not  established  so 
quickly.    In    the  compliment,  well  meant, 
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no  doubt,  which  Mr.  Edwards  pays  to  the 
genius  or  M.  Heurteloup,  he  overlooks  the 
adagi     •    \  in.,  repente   tit,"  fico.     In 

.,  down  ;i 

in  in  lithotrity,  that  the  forge*  the  stone 

r  it  will  in-  to  tin-  oeck  of  lh'- 

bladder.      Mr.    Edwards    must    know,    that 

lithotritists  do   not    admit  this  axiom.     The 

calculus,  whether  large  or  small,   as  Ion 

it  is  moveable  in  the  bladder,  obeys  the 

movement!  of  the  body :  thus,  in  tin-  erect 

posture,  it  rests  on  the  trigone  hehind,  and 
somewhat  beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder; 
in  Stooping  forward,  it  falls  against  the  neck  ; 
when  the  patient  lies  on  either  side,  it  rolls 
towards  the  ureter,  on  the  side  reclined  on, 
and  when  lie  is  supine,  the  calculus  lies  on 
the  posterior  paries  of  the  bladder.  These 
different  positions  are  again  varied  by  the 
state  of  vacuity,  or  fulness  of  the  organ,  as 
well  as  by  the  irregularity  of  the  form  of 
the  stone  or  the  bladder  respectively.  His 
axiom,  therefore,  not  being  admitted,  Mr. 
Edwards's  reason  on  Civiale's  instrument, 
cannot  obtain. 

The  position  in  which  Civiale  and  myself 
operate,  places  the  stone  on  the  posterior 
paries.  What  he  states,  therefore,  about 
the  movement  of  the  instrument,  and  its 
powertul  elastic  branches,  falls  to  the  ground. 
These  branches,  it  is  true,  are  sufficiently 
powerful  for  the  firm  grasping  of  the  stone, 
and  the  operator  need  have  no  apprehension 
as  to  their  breaking  in  the  bladder,  an  acci- 
dent which  has  occurred  in  using  the  im- 
proved instruments.  Mr.  Edwards  says, 
that  it  is  a  gasconade  on  my  part,  when  I 
make  the  not-to-be-toleraled  assertion  that 
Civiale's  instrument  will  seize  a  stone  of 
hues  (2  inches)  in  diameter.  I  pity 
the  errors  into  which  his  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  betrays  him.  I  now 
affirm  the  fact  once  more  ;  and  further,  that 
during  the  last  week,  I  have  satisfied  more 
than  twenty  medical  men  of  its  truth  ;  if 
Mr.  Edwards  persist  in  thinking  it  a  gas- 
conade, let  him  come  and  see.  lie  admires 
the  ingenuity  with  which  1  make  out  my 
case,  by  defalcating  from  the  programme, 
the  mention  of  M.  Heurteloup's  prize  of  five 
thousand  francs ;  yet  in  the  very  article  which 
he  finds  fault  with  for  this  omission,  I  state 
the  fact,  accompanied  with  the  observation, 
that  the  prize  was  granted  on  the  condition, 
that  M.  Heurteloup  would  publish  his  in- 
struments, together  with  the  cases  of  cure 
effected  by  means  of  them.  He  has  not  com- 
plied with  this  condition.  Mr.  Edwards 
states,  that  M.  Heurteloup's  superior  skill 
must,  on  fair  competition,  carry  him  tri- 
umphantly through.  This  is  Mr.  Edwards's 
own  opinion  ;  it  would  be  repugnant  to 
every  feeling  of  delicacy,  to  suppose  that  M. 
Heurteloup  was  a  party  to  this  exaggerated 
flattery.    After  this  assurance,  he  then  con- 


c  [odea,  ->  And  how  much  more  certainly  must 
Al.  Heurteloup  triumph  over  one  who  I 

i     performed    tins    operation  with   auc- 

1  l.i-.  ii  a   fun'  !i   of  flourish 

alloyed  with  falsi  hood.    I  he  <  a-  s  <it  Hannah 

Stewardson,  of  Bartholomew  '■  Hospital,  ami 
of  Mr.  Stone,  of  Folkstone,  are  published  , 

and  as  to  my  career  in  I'atis,  the  majority  of 

the  respectable  practitioners  of  that  city, 
who  would  not  lend  themselves  to  a  b 

hood,  can  say  what  it  has  been.    It  would  he. 

most  improper  in  me  to  imitate  .Mr.  Edwarda'i 

tone  of  boasting,  but  when  1  have  been  so 
virulently  assailed  on  the  score  of  failure  and 

inexperience,  I  trust,  I  may  be  permitted, 

without  incurring  any  imputation  of  toogn  at 
vanity,  to  say,  that  Civiale  alone  excepted* 
I  have  seen  and  done  more  of  this  operation, 
than  any  person  living. 

Mr.  Edwards  takes  occasion  to  say  some 
witty  things  on  the  simplicity  of  Civiale's 
instruments,  in  criticising  the  following 
phrase  :  "  But  the  instruments  employed 
by  Civiale  appear  to  us  the  most  simple, 
and  we  are  greet  admirers  of  simplicity  in 
the  construction  of  surgical  instruments. 
The  march  of  improvement  has  ever  been, 
from  what  is  more  complicated,  to  what  is 
less  so  ;  nature  herself  is  the  mother  of  sim- 
plicity." Now  this  has  been  literally  the 
case  with  Civiale's  invention.  His  first 
instruments  were  very  complicated,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  improved  them  to 
absolute  simplicity,  that  he  dared  to  apply 
them  to  the  human  body,  or  that  he  was 
able  to  achieve  this  important  conquest  for 
surgery.  Mr.  Edwards  asserts,  and  still 
with  his  usual  confidence,  that  the  instru- 
ments of  M.  Heurteloup,  although  consisting 
of  a  greater  number  of  parts,  are  more  easily 
managed  than  those  of  Civiale. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  very  apprehensive,  that 
the  objections  lately  made  to  these  instru- 
ments, have  taken  effect.  In  fact  he  admits 
that  they  have  had  weight.  Mr.  Edwards 
undertakes  to  show,  that  Civiale's  objections 
to  the  improvements  of  Heurteloup,  are  as 
futile  and  unfounded  as  were  his  pretensions 
to  the  original  authorship.  In  order  to  his 
being  able  to  fulfil  this  promise,  it  is  proper 
that  he  should  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
nature  of  those  objections  ;  with  your  per- 
mission, therefore,  I  shall  give  a  transcript 
of  them  from  Dr.  Civiale's  letter  to  the 
academy,  after  they  had  awarded  a  prize  of 
five  thousand  francs  to  M.  Heurteloup.  Pie 
will  here  learn  a  fact,  the  ignorance  of  which 
has  led  him  into  so  much  unwarrantable  as- 
sertion, that  Civiale  not  only  knows  those 
instruments,  but  also  the  reasons,  which 
forbid  their  use. 

To  maintain  this  assertion,  he  has  recourse 
to  an  illustration,  to  which  i  beg  your  atten- 
tion for  one  moment.  "  The  mechanism  of  a 
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clock,''  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  is  extremely 
eomplictted,  yet  still  so  palpable  is  its  ap- 
plication, that  tlic  veriest  simpleton  under- 
stands it."  Would  Mr.  Kdwanls  infer  that 
If,  Iletirteloup's  instrument  may  be  ma- 
naged with  the  same  precision  hy  the  most 
ignorant  1 — A  few  words  will  expose  the 
fallacy  that  lurks  beneath  this  assertion. 
Mr.  Kdwanls,  satisfied  with  the  clearness  of 
his  illustration,  is  heedless  of  the  gross 
fault  of  logic,  which  he  commits  in  com- 
paring things,  which,  inter  se,  have  no  point 
of  comparison.  If  simplicity  be  the  ob- 
ject, every  surgeon  should  have  it  in  view  in 
the  construction  of  a  surgical  instrument ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  the  objection, 
or  the  evil,  he  ought  to  avoid  it;  the  lancet, 
the  scalpel,  the  bistouri,  6cc.  must  be  thrown 
aside,  and  replaced  by  some  self-acting  me- 
chanism, which  reduces  the  duty  of  the  sur- 
geon to  that  of  a  mere  spectator.  The 
difference  between  the  machine,  or  clock, 
and  the  surgical  instrument,  is  this  :  a  clock 
is  managed  by  a  rustic,  because  the  delicate 
machinery  is  already  adjusted  to  his  hand  ; 
he  has  but  to  wind  the  cords,  and  all  goes 
well  ;  but  the  lithotritic  instrument  is  alto- 
gether a  different  engine.  Its  operations 
are  not  concerted  beforehand  ;  they  are  quite 
uncertain.  Its  effects  are  not  produced  per 
se,  and  independently  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  altogether  controlled  by  the  hand  of  him 
who  holds  the  instrument.  It  is  introduced 
into  delicate  organs  deeply  seated,  and  out 
of  view  of  the  operator  :  here  complexity  of 
mechanism  in  the  instrument,  requires  the 
direction  both  of  a  cool  head  and  steady 
hands.  The  slightest  obstacle  or  derange- 
ment may  confuse  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  thus  render  dangerous  an  operation, 
which,  with  simpler  means,  would  have  been 
not  only  harmless  but  salutary.  There  is 
then  a  substantive  disparity  between  the 
two  cases.  A  clock,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
knows  exactly  the  duty  it  has  to  perform, 
and  cannot  go  wrong  ;  the  lithontritic  instru- 
ment must  be  informed  every  moment  of 
what  it  has  to  do  ;  it  must  he  wielded  by 
hands  familiarized  by  long  practice  to  its 
morements,  and  endowed  with  no  ordinary 
delicacy  of  tact.  It  were  perhaps  worth 
while,  and  it  will  not  be  irrelevant,  to  give 
Earon  Dubois'  opinion  of  those  instruments. 
M.  Duhois  being  much  pressed  for  his  opi- 
nion as  to  their  relative  merits,  before  he 
had  himself  undergone  the  operation,  very 
pithily  remarked,  "  Que  l'instrument  soit 
surtout  simple  cela  pose,  tant  vautl'homme, 
tant  vaut  l'instrument."  It  would  be  im- 
possible, in  a  few  words,  to  express  more 
powerfully  his  approbation  of  Al.  Civiale's 
instrument.  Translation  might  diminish  its 
force  ;  I  therefore  leave  it  in  the  original. 
Mr.  Edwards  being  an  able  translator  of 
Freucb,  will  readily  understand  it. 


In  a  note  which  appeared  elsewhere  last 
week  from  J\l.  lleuiteloup,  he  states,  that  the 
space  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
that  part  of  its  sides  immediately  opposite, 
may  sometimes  be  too  narrow  for  the  free 
expansion  of  a  three-branched  instrument. 
This  objection  is  removed  at  once  by  the 
statement  of  the  fact,  that  neither  M.  Civiale 
nor  myself,  operate  on  large  stones  in  the 
bas-fond  of  the  bladder.  The  position  which 
we  give  the  patient,  places  the  stone  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  where  there  is 
always  sufficient  space  for  the  full  and  gentle 
expansion  of  the  branches.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  branches  of  this  instrument  must  be 
extended  to  a  considerable  degree  beyoud 
the  tube,  to  seize  a  largo  stone.  This  is  a 
strange  objection.  The  part  of  the  branches, 
which  extends  beyond  the  tube,  must  be  an 
inch,  to  obtain  a  separation  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  three  inches,  to  produce  a 
separation  of  two  inches  and  a  quarter, 
which  suffices  for  seizing  a  stone  of  the  same 
diameter. 

This  separation  of  the  branches  is  in  rigo- 
rous relation  with  their  strength  and  length; 
for  the  strength  of  the  branches  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration, whether  our  object  be  to  crush  a 
small  stone,  or  to  fix  steadily,  a  large  one. 
It  would  certainly  be  an  easy  matter,  to 
diminish  this  length,  and  still  obtain  the 
same  degree  of  separation  ;  but  this  could 
not  be  done,  without  making  the  branches 
much  more  slender  ;  thus  depriving  them  of 
that  strength,  which  is  the  only  guarantee 
of  safety  in  this  operation. 

In  the  infancy  of  lithotrity,  its  author, 
M.  Civiale,  employed  an  instrument  with 
four  branches,  which  he  afterwards  reduced 
to  three,  in  order  to  have  greater  solidity 
without  augmentation  of  bulk.  Experience 
moreover  proves,  that  with  the  three-branch- 
ed instrument,  the  calculus  is  seized  with 
much  greater  facility  ;  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  new  improvement  of  this  instrument 
which  is  now  proposed,  consists  in  four- 
branched  pincers,  which  had  been  already 
found  to  be  not  only  embarrassing,  but  dan- 
gerous. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

W.  13.  Costei.lo. 
103,  Jermyn  Street,  Oct.  13th. 
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To  the  Editor  of  Tiif.  Lancet. 
Sir, — Since  you  ceased  taking  notice  of 
our  Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  proceedings  of 
its  surgeons,  matte'rs  have  been  daily  chan- 
ging for  the  worse.  The  salutary  restraint 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  influence  of  the 
press,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  gone.    During 


til 
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the  summer  we  have  bud  bona--  precious 
jhingt.  It  is  my  intention ,  at  present,  t. 
trouble  you  only  with  a  few  of  lli 

In  ||m    Irat  place,    allow  ma    to   ask  you, 
if  YMI   think    the  following  specime n  of  our 


You  may  answer  t!  n  at  your  lei- 

=  ui.-,   and,   at    the   name   time,    n:iy    SI 
ull  me,  it    op    la-i'.ns  lor  aititicial  pupil   are 
Utually  performed  LA  private,  and  if  privacy, 
h  casts,  ib  eBBeulial  to  the  Safety  of  the 


Iuhrmury  surgery   calculated    to   inspire    the    patient  '■ 

student  With  ideas  of  sound  chirurgical  I—        Probably  you   are  not  aware  thai  our  in- 

A  young   man,   a  bailor,    iboul   24   rears  o!    himuiv  suigeons  are  famous  tor   their   love. 

age,  of  a  wt-ak  and  debilitated  constitution,  of  propriety.     Notbingt  indeed,  can  ea 

was  admitted,  during   the  spring  of  the  tor-    the  purity  of  their  morell  ;  every  c. 


nur  )ear,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  Couper, 
with  nun-union  of  the  humerus.  He  bad 
his  arm  broken,  a  considerable  time  before, 
by  his  falling  from  the  rigging  of  a  rei  K  1, 
in  which  he  was  employed.  The  booe  pro- 
truded  through  the  skin,  and  ■  portion  had 
to  be  removed  before  it  could  be  reduced. 
Dr.  Couper  frequently  declared,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  students,  that,  from  the  account 
of  the  patient,  he  appeared  to  have  been 
most  judiciously  treated  ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  when  his  good,  or  rather 
evil,  fortune  directed  him  to  the  Glasgow 
Royal  lufirmary,  in  on  impaired  state  of 
health,  we  were  told,  that  nothing  less  than 
an  operation  was  contemplated.     JS'ow  what 


exposure  can,  in  any  way,  wound  tin 
ings  of  female  delicacy  il  kept  religiously 
Sacred •  None  arc  allowed  to  approach  her 
but  the  surgeon,  his  friend,  and  his  class. 
Many  whispers  are  afloat  among  the  stu- 
dents on  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  lately 
occurred  ;  but,  from  the  impenetrable  mys- 
tery in  which  the  whole  is  involved,  1  have 
not  only  felt  considerable  difficulty,  but  have 
been  totally  unable  to  obtain  any  account 
on  which  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Report  does,  however,  say,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  one  of  the  nymph  a 
from  a  patient  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  ope- 
ration, us  a  matter  of  course,  was  to  be  pri- 
vate.    How  far  privacy  was  observed  in  this 


operation  could  be  of  any  advantage   to  the  |  case  our  hospital   functionaries  best  know, 
poor  fellow,  except  the  removal  of  a  useless  '  if  it    be    true,   as    has    been  asserted,   that 


member,  1  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  imagine  ; 
but  this,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  take  place  ; 
nothing,  in  short,  would  satisfy  our  worthy 
surgeons  but  cutting  down  upon  the  bone, 
aud  exposing  and  removing  a  portion  of  its 
reunited  surfaces.  The  day  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  was  already  fixed, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  an  attack  of  enteritis 
supervened,  which  obliged  them  to  deter  it. 
.From  the  treatment  necessarily  employed 
for  the  patient's  recovery,  he  was  left  in  a 
wretched  state  of  debility.  In  this  condition 
he  was  sent  to  the  country,  with  injunctions 
to  return  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  aud  have 
the  operation  performed.  He  did  return, 
and  shortly  after  his  re-admission  into  the 
hospital,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Auchinloss,  who  performed  the  operation, 
without  its  being  followed  by  any  benefit. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  Sir,  if  this  wa3  a  warrant- 
able operation?  The  man,  it  was  confessed, 
had  been  most  judiciously  treated.  Every 
attention  had  been  paid  him,  and,  if  the 
bone  did  not  reunite  when  he  was  in  a  state 
of  excellent  health,  was  it,  I  ask,  at  all  pro- 
bable that  union  would  take  place,  after  the 
poor  fellow  had  been  weakened  so  by  coniine- 
ruent  and  disease  'i 

Having  mentioned  this  case,  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  inquire,  if  it  is  customary, 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  to  employ 


the  apprentices  of  the  operating  surgeon 
were  allowed  to  be  present,  at  the  very 
moment  the  students  of  the  hospital  were 
denied  admission.  So  much  for  the  justice, 
the  impartiality,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
the  conscience,  of  a  hospital  surgeou. 

I  was  here  about  to  close  my  letter,  and 
intended  reserving  a  few  remarks  on  a 
case  of  lithotomy,  which  we  will  suppose 
might  occur  in  a  Royal  Infirmary,  to  a  fu- 
ture opportunity;  but  when  I  remembered 
that  this  anticipated  opportunity  might  be 
somewhat  distant,  and  that  there  was  still  a 
portion  of  my  paper  unoccupied,  I  thought 
1  could  not  do  better  than  embrace  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  It  is  by  no  means  my  inten- 
tion to  describe  every  step  and  circumstance 
of  this  supposed — only  supposed — opera- 
tion. We  may  merely  amuse  ourselves  by 
imagining,  that,  after  a  devout  perusal  of 
Mr.  Key's  admirable  little  book  on  litho- 
tomy, a  certain  surgeon,  no  matter  whom, 
is  to  proceed  to  the  performance  of  this 
operation,  and  that  a  wonderful  crowd  of 
young  and  old,  grave  and  gay,  have  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion,  to  witness  the  opera- 
tor's dexterity.  For  the  sake  of  data,  we 
will  say  the  patient  might  be  fifty,  that  the 
usual  external  incisions  are  made  with  the 
scalpel,  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
opened,  and    the   lithotome    run   along    the 


the  saw  more  frequently  than  once   in  am-  ]  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder.    Having 


putation  ;  and,  if  employed  at  two  suc- 
cessive operations,  whether  it  would  be  ac- 
counted a  specimen  of,  what  we,  in  these 
parts,  call  bungling,  or  an  accident  which 
might  happen  to  the  most  gifted  operator  ] 


supposed  all  this,  we  may  likewise  imagine 
that  we  see,  first  the  finger,  then  the  forceps, 
successively  passed  into  the  wound;  but 
whether  the  opening  in  the  bladder  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  their  introduction,  is,  of 
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course,  no  business  of  ours  to  inquire,     We 

will  now  think — only  lliink--\vt«  In  hold  the 
scalpel  once,  t  .vice,  a \f,  pel  haps  even  thrice 

applied  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and ,  after  all 
tliis,  that  the  forcepi  we  at  length  intro« 
doeed,  nnd  i lie  atone  extracted,  with  eome 
difficulty,  en  ice  unt  of  its  being  attached; 

us  is  said,  to  tllC  ("i.ndus  (if  the.  hladdi-r,  at 
kite  end  of  six,  or  perhaps  seven,  minutes. 
W  a  Will  now  auppoae  the  patient  put.  to 
bed  ;  that  he  passes  his  laves  by  the  wound  ; 
thnt  he  compluins  of  insupportable  pain  on 
going  to  stool,  and  that  this  statement  of 
the  patient  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
his  wife,  who  attends  him  ;  that  he  gets 
worse  and  worse,  until  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  when  he  dies.  Being  dead,  we  will 
next  suppose  his  body  inspected,  and  be  s«. 
foolish  as  to  expect  that  this  will  be  done 
publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
students,  that  every  imputation  may  be  re- 
moved, and  if  there  should,  as  is  insinua- 
ted, have  been  any  error  committed,  that  it 
may  be  held  up  as  a  beacon  for  those  enter- 
ing the  profession  to  avoid,  by  a  candid  and 
honourable  avowal.  Being  disappointed, 
however,  in  this  expectation,  we  may  as 
well  reverse  the  picture,  and  suppose  it  done 
in  secret  and  in  private  ;  that  no  information 
is  given  the  students  of  the  same;  that 
inquiries  on  the  subject  meet  with  indefinite 
and  contradictory  replies  ;  and  that  it  is 
done  at  an  hour  when  few,  if  any,  can  pos- 
sibly be  present.  Into  this  cause  of  privacy 
and  concealment,  it  of  course  does  not  be- 
come either  you  or  me  to  intrude  ;  but,  on  the 
following  day,  we  may  as  well  suppose  our- 
selves sealed  in  the  operating  theatre  of  a 
Royal  Infirmary ;  that  a  small  portion  of  a 
rectum,  with  the  bladder  attached,  is  brought 
before  us ;  that  we  are  told  there  is  no 
opening  whatever  in  the  rectum  ;  that  what 
the  patient  and  his  wife  asserted  was  faeces, 
was  mucus — merely  mucus.  We  will  next 
imagine  some  of  the  students  (unbeliev- 
ing dogs)  requesting  the  house-surgeon  to 
hand  them  the  preparation,  and  that  one  of 
them  succeeds  in  passing  his  finger  through 
the  rectum  into  the  womb,  and  that  he  has 
the  impudence  to  point  out  the  same  to  his 
fellow  students,  who  are  so  very  foolish  as 
to  believe  this  opening  has  actually  been 
caused  by  the  knife,  and  is  not,  as  in  a 
former  case  of  lithotomy,  the  result  of  ulcer- 
ation. 

The  consideration  of  this  supposed  case 
of  lithotomy  has  occupied  so  much  space, 
that  I  must,  however  unwillingly,  for  the 
present,  postpone  some  other  observations 
to  a  future  epistle. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

An  Infirmary  Student. 

Glasgow,  Oct.  2,  1829. 

No.  320. 


OK.    KNOX'S     1IIK011Y     01'     II  MM  A  I'll  nOUls  M  . 

The    Edinburgh    Journal  of  Natural 

Science,  for  the  present  month,  anew  perio- 
dical, has  published  the  following  theory  of 
herinaphrodisrn,  as  the  abstract  of  a  lecture 
lately  delivered  by  Dr.  Knox  to  his  class  of 
comparative  anatomy.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  learned  lecturer  to  make  public  the 
whole  of  his  inquiry  into  this  recondite 
subject,  through  the  medium  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Edinburgh/  Few  men  in  this  coun- 
try have  pushed  actual  research  into  com- 
parative anatomy  further  than  Dr.  Knox, 
and  in  this  abstract  is  contained  the  germ 
of  deep  and  important  views  in  philoso- 
phical anatomy, — a  subject  discussed  by 
more  persons  who  carry  no  real  anatomical 
research  to  the  inquiry,  than  by  those  who 
do. 

Dr.  Knox  stated,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
his  intention  to  submit  to  the  class  the  whole 
of  the  inquiries  he  had  been  engaged  in  on  the 
subject  of  hermaphroditic  structure  ;  neither 
would  he  occupy  their  attention  with  the 
details  which  had  led  him  insensibly  to  the 
adoption  of  those  views,  a  portion  of  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  lay  before  them ;  but 
being  pledged  to  produce  these  inquiries 
elsewhere,  he  would  limit  himself  entirely 
to  a  bare  announcement  of  some  of  the  more 
striking  results. 

"  The  object  of  this  inquiry  had  been  two- 
fold. First,  To  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients,  as  to  the  double  course  of  the 
seminal  fluids  from  the  ovaria ;  and  this  led 
to  the  determination  of  the  organs  minutely 
described  by  Casper,  Bauhin,  Malpighi,  and 
others,  in  certain  ruminating  and  pachyder- 
matous animals, — organs  which  they  took, 
for  portions  of  female  structure,  because  they 
were  found  in  females,  and  for  which  they 
invented  functions,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  their  anatomical  structure,  adding  there- 
by errors  in  matter  of  fact,  to  errors  in  theory 
or  speculation.  These  organs,  Dr.  Knox 
proved  to  be  the  remains  of  male  organs, 
though  existing  in  the  females  of  the  rumi- 
nauts  ;  and  this  proof  was  fully  borne  out  by 
his  own  dissections,  by  those  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  of  all  anatomists,  though  conduct  d  by 
quite  other  views.  To  show  how  extended 
the  errors  were  on  this  matter,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  a  late  number  of  the  Annales  die 
Museum,  where  these  organs,  which  have 
been  so  well  described  bv  Bauhin,  Malpighi, 
in  his  letter  to  Spon,  G;ertner,  and  many 
others,  and  whose  anatomical  connexions 
cannot  possibly  escape  the  notice  of  any 
careful   anatomist,   are  denominated  utero- 


Ill 
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ual  ducts,  although  thev  have    never,  in 
any  instance,   been,  found   to  communis 
With  the  literati    an^  u-over  shown 

by  l>i.  Knox  to  ii-iw  no  connexion  whatever 
with  tht  »#• 

"  Secondly,   To  determine  what  an 
and  what  female  generative  organi,  and  the 

^  of  formation  with  regard  to  these  sys- 
tems. The  law  was  shown  to  be  simple  and 
hermaphroditical,  and  the   doctrine  of  ana- 

-  laid  down  by  ancient  end  modern 

anatomists,  was  endeavoured,  by  the  lec- 
turer, to  be  disproved,  and  was  declared,  by 
him,  to  be  o  ntrary  to  daily  observation,  aud 
to  common  sense. 

"  The  type,  apparently,  agreeably  to 
which  nature  (selecting,  as  seems  usual,  the 
most  complex)  had  formed  the  generative 
organs,  was  bermaphroditical,  and  the  organs 
being  restricted  to  male  and  female,  in  those 
groups  of  animals  whose  functions  and  orga- 
nization required  that  two  individuals  should 
constitute  the  species  ;  but  it  was  also 
shown,  that  the  type  existed  in  many  ani- 
mals, and  that  even  in  those  species  in 
which  the  sexes  were  most  strikingly  sepa- 
rated, the  rudiments  of  all,  or  of  many  of 
the  organs,  required  by  nature  to  constitute 
the  original  type,  remained  as  evidence  of 
her  great  plan.  Finally,  aberrations  from 
regular  structure,  as  regards  the  generative 
organs,  hitherto  described  as  hermaphro- 
dites, lusus  naturae,  monsters,  ill-formed 
males  or  females,  &c,  were  reduced  to  the 
simple    law  of  a   return    to    the  original 

type." 


OUTRAGE  BY  MESSRS.  KEY  AND  COOPER 
AT  GUY'S. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tjie  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  you  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  last  Tuesday  evening,  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  in  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  I  was 
unavoidably  compelled  10  take  a  more  active 
part  than  I  had  previously  intended,  I  trust 
you  will  allow  me  the  early  insertion  of  a 
few  remarks,  relative  to  the  transactions  on 
that  occasion.  Those  who  were  not  present, 
or  have  not  perused  your  last  number,  will 
find,  by  referring  to  it,  an  ample  detail  of  the 
proceedings,  and  will  learn  how  conspicu- 
ous a  figure  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  then  cut. 
It  would  appear  from  the  position  which 
this  gentleman  took  in  the  Theatre,  among 
the  pupils,  that  he  was  deputed  to  fill  it  by 
his  colleagues,  as  the  most  lit  person  to  per- 
form his  menial  and  disgraceful  office.  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  seemingly  conscious  of  the 
grade  to  which  his  attainments  may  be  con- 
sidered to  entitle  him,  said,  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  he  then  only  felt  himself  to  be  a 


/«//(/,  and  having  dime  bo,  proceeded  to 
accu  re  wh  till  I    r 

the    purpose    of  inU  rrupting    the    1      I 
and 

foi  hii  lips  to  repeat,  or  for  Mr.  Key  to  hear. 
—  In   MMwei  to  th<-  form*]  D,  1  beg 

to  it  thel  I  did   not  go   pur; 

interrupt   the    lecturer,    but    to    particip 
with  many  others,  in  inn...  .  disap- 

proval of  Mr.  Key's  violation   of  pi 

omitting  to  give  the  i  riai  lie  hud 

off  red  to  the  best-informed  ofhil  pupils. — 

What  language  I  could  have  employed  "  too 

vile"  to  he  named  by  Mr.  1'ranshy  Coo: 
or  to  be  heard  by  Mr.  Key,  1  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  the  am. ual  meeting  of  the 
pupils  and  surgeons  of  Cuy's  Hospital,  or 
who  were  present  when  Mr.  Key  paid  a 
well-remembered  visit  to  a  certain  patient, 
No.  10  in  the  Accident  ward,  will  readily 
absolve  me  from  the  guilt  of  so  improbable, 
so  impossible  an  allegation.  Does  not  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  recollect,  at  the  last  anni- 
versary dinner,  his  making  use  of  language 
with  which  one  gentleman  (the  futher  of  one 
of  the  pupils)  was  so  much  disgusted  that 
he  left  the  room?  Has  Mr.  Charles  Aston 
Key  forgotten  the  language  he  employed  to 
Thomas  Grant,  the  fishmonger,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  Accident  ward  on  the  40th 
of  May  last,  (and  who  now  resides  near  the 
Old  West  Country  Packhorse,  Turnham 
Green)  upon  his,  Mr.  Key's,  being  accused 
by  this  patient  of  actually  re-breaking  a 
recently  united  fracture  of  his  thigh; 
did  not  he,  amidst  a  torrent  of  vocifera- 
tions,  tell    the  man,  in  the   ward,  that   he 

was  a  "  d d  liar ;"  bid  him  "  go  home," 

aud"  go  to  h — \V  Are  these  affectedly 
fastidious  gentlemen  so  absurdly  inconsistent 
as  to  accuse  another  of  a  vice,  which  they 
themselves  do  not  hesitate  to  practise  I 
Should  they  complain  of  the  illiberality  of 
these  disclosures,  let  them  attribute  it  to  the 
ungentlemanly,  the  coercive  measures  which 
they  employed  to  prevent  me  from  address- 
ing Mr.  Key  in  vindication  of  myself  What 
is  the  character  of,  and  who  is  Mr.  Key, 
that  he  should  load  another  with  the  vilest 
of  epithets,  and  then  wonder  that  the  object 
of  his  unmerited  vituperation  should  have 
the  audacity  to  attempt  a  reply  ?  Whence 
has  he  derived  his  self-importance,  and  his 
professional  honours,  save  from  the  vanity 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  matrimonial  chair 
of  Gov's  Hospital  1 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Key's  reply,  on  the 
subject  of  his  broken  promise. — Does  Mr. 
Key  consider  the  printed  announcement  of 
a  promise  indispensable  to  ensure  its  per- 
formance '1  If  so,  what  must  he  say  of  his 
"  invulnerable"  colleagues,  who  had  adver- 
tised, in  their  last  year's  prospectuses,  that 
clinical  lectures  should  be  given.     Have 
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tlicso  gentlemen  given  theml  No. — Then 
kobilles,  in  attempting  to  excuac  himself, 
hit  wounded  those  whom  he  had  previously 
declared  invulnerable,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  for 
endeavouring  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the 

students  against  the  oppressive  encroach- 
ments of  these  monopolists,  that  I  am 
denied  admittance  into  their  Hospital;  and 
that  too,  without  being  questioned  as  to  the 
correct  Bess  of  their  ellegements  sgainstme, 
or  without  being  permitted  to  attempt,  the 
leant  justification  of  my  conduct.  All  that 
I  have  done,  has  been  to  show  the  incorrect- 
ness, which  even  he  himself  admitted,  of 
Mr.  Key's  conduct ;  and  to  urge  pupils  to 
Stand  forth  in  defence  of  their  lights  :  under 
similar  circumstances,  1  should  feel  myself 
justified  in  adopting  the  same  measures 
again. 

It  will  he  asked,  in  whom  this  absolute 
authority  is  invested ;  or  what  man  has  a 
right  to  act  in  s  manner  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  jus- 
tice 1  My  reply  is,  that  the  treasurer  of 
Guy's  Hospital  is  endowed  with  monarchial 
authority  in  that  establishment.  Though 
not  a  medical  man,  he  is  deemed  most  com- 
petent to  pronounce  upon  the  professional 
merits  and  efficiency  of  the  medical  officers, 
to  elect  them,  at  his  own  pleasure,  to  their 
offices.  Should  one  of  these  well-bred  sur- 
geons choose  to  retreat  from  his  word,  and 
I  pupil  should  have  the  presumption  to 
manifest  his  displeasure,  at  the  misconduct, 
the  treasurer  can  immediately  expel  him 
the  hospital,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  hear  one  word  in  his  defence.  Is  it 
probable  that  young  men  will  estimate  so 
lightly  their  independence  and  freedom,  as 
knowingly,  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
power  of  such  a  system  1 

I  remain,  Sir,  for  the  present, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Alexander  Hett. 

October  12,  1829. 
No.  6,  Maze  Pond,  Borough. 


ORGANIC    DISEASE   OF    THE    BLADDER. 

By  J.  Coles  Parker,   JEsg.,   31.  R.  C.  S. 

The  following  case  of  organic  disease  of 
the  bladder,  shows  how  extensively  and  in- 
sidiously such  diseases  may  go  on,  without 
correspondingsymptoms  showing  themselves-", 
until  too  late  for  any  remedial  measures  to 
he  of  benefit. 

Mrs.  D.,  aged  56,  married,  huthaving  had 
no  children,  of  a  sallow  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, ceased  to  menstruate  for  six  years, 
•luring  which  time,  she  says  her  health  w;:> 
very  good;  has  led  rather  a  seiientaiy  life. 
Sept.  2,  1829.     She   has  felt  for  some  time 


past,  n  slight  unensinoss  (not  amounting  to 
pain  )  acrOM  the  lower  part  of  the  loins  and 
abdomen  ;  the  urine  is  scanty  in  quantity, 
light  coloured,  emitting  a  powerful  ammo- 
niacal  odour,  and  depositing  a  copious  muco- 
purulent sediment,   with    occasionally    very 

minute  specks  of  blood.    There  is  a  slight 

pain,  and  a]  frc<pient  desire  to  void  the 
urine,  and  sometimes  during  the  night  it 
passes  involuntarily.  Not  the  least  tender- 
ness on  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  blad- 
der, nor  after  taking  exercise.  Pulse  80, 
tongue  clean,  bowels  regular,  and  evacua- 
tions healthy  in  appearance  ;  appetite  good  ; 
sleeps  well,  (Sec.  With  these  symptoms,  the 
case  went  on  witliout  any  material  variation 
for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  she  was 
cupped  in  the  loins,  had  leeches  applied  to 
the  pubis;  emollient  drinks;  bals.  copaib., 
&c;  counter  irritation  by  ung.  ant.  tart. 
The  catheter  was  not  used,  from  her  objec- 
tion to  it,  and  there  being  no  complete  re- 
tention of  urine.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  a  disposition  to  sleep,  with  a  continual 
sickness,  came  on  so  excessively,  that  not  the 
most  trifling  thing,  as  a  little  jelly,  would 
remain  on  the  stomach.  In  this  state  she 
continued  for  ten  days,  when  she  died. 

On  opening  the  body  24  hours  after  death, 
the  following  appearances  presented  them- 
selves. No  indication  of  there  having  been 
peritoneal  or  intestinal  inflammation  ;  the 
stomach  and  intestines  much  distended  with 
gas,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  former, 
particularly  at  the  pyloric  orifice,  appears  to 
have  been  excessively  inflamed.  The  kid- 
neys smaller  and  paler  than  natural;  their 
pelves,  and  the  ureters,  distended  with 
limpid  straw-coloured  urine,  almost  to  burst- 
ing ;  they  are  twice  their  natural  size,  their 
coats  being  very  thin  and  transparent.  On 
attempting  to  force  the  urine  on  from  the 
ureters  into  the  bladder,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable, their  terminations  in  that  viscus 
being  impervious.  The  bladder  contracted 
to  less  than  one  half  its  original  size  ;  its 
parietes  very  much  thickened  ;  its  mucous 
coat  in  a  state  of  ulceration  at  certain  parts, 
and  in  others,  were  growing  from  it,  small 
dark  tumours,  formed  of  plexuses  of  vessels, 
and  similar  in  appearance  to  varicose  veins. 
The  remaining  abdominal  viscera,  &c,  were 
healthy. 

North  Petberton,  Somerset. 
Oct.  2,  18c29. 


TVrilUS  FEVER. DR.  CLANNY  8  THEORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sib, — I  have  just  hastily  glanced  over  the 
abstract  of  f)r.  Ulap.py's  lecture   ou  typhus 

tever.  contained  in  The  Lam  ir  for  Septem- 
ber 89th,  1829.     1  dare  not  fully  depict  the 
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Mll.IA  Ki:.-MR.  KING,— EAR   i  RUMPET_ ERGOT. 


emotion*  of  pleasure  that  1  ■IBtrflMtd  U 

the  perusal  of  ibis  excellent  du 

.[so  deviated  horn  the  generally  adopt- 
ed lnrth.nl  •>  of  treating  this//)  iniCfJS  ft  coin,  > 
ni'ihuium,    and   have    thf    DOtel   of  several 

-t,  which  1    purpose,  it   the  earliest  (on 
Yemeni  opportunity,   to  give  t  0  the  public  | 
una1   although  lav  method  of  treatment  1-,  not 

precisely  timiUu  to  Dr  ( Manny's, exceptin  the 

uioral  part  of  it,  yet  I  Hatter  myself  the  two 
will  he  found  very  satisfactorily  to  illustrate 
each  other.  Nor  did  1  arrive  at  my  con- 
clusions by  the  same  course  of  reasoning  ;  I 
thought  1  had  observed  that  certain  medi- 
cines exercised  ■  very  beneticial  influence 
in  the  cure  of  insanity,  by  its  action  on  the 
stomach  and  head,  and,  therefore,  since  my 
residence  in  this  place,  1  proceeded  to  ascer- 
tain its  effects  on  headachs  generally,  as 
they  occur  in  the  sane ;  the  result  em- 
boldened me  to  adopt  it,  first  in  mental  irri- 
tation, and  ultimately  in  typhus  fever;  the 
result  has  exceeded  my  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

Sir,  humble  and  obscure  as  I  am,  permit 
me  to  predict,  that  for  this  single  lecture, 
Dr.  William  lleid  Clanny,  has  well  earned  a 
niche  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Paul  Slade  Knight. 
Glossop,  near  Manchester, 
Sept.  26th,  18*9. 


ui'itistrat  ,r  ftt  the  Medical  School  in  Alders- 
gate  Street.      !■   his  introductory    remarks, 
-tated    the    BV-.U-M1    which  he,    and    .Mr. 
IS, bit COll  lOuM  pursue;  strongly 

impressing  W  the  ttudenU  the  neceseiti 

attention    to    the   business  of  the   directing 
room. 

Mr.  King  expressed  his  high  sense  of 
the  valued  labours  of  his  predecessor  (Mr. 
Qusio),  whose  deeply  luinented  indisposition 
has  caused  his  withdrawal.  lie  proim 
the  students  the  most  unremitting  assist- 
ance, and  every  facility  in  his  power  towards 
acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  number  of  pupih  in  attendance  was 
very  considerable,  and  Mr.  King  was  most 
flatteringly  received. 


LONDON    HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir,— Having  seen,  in  last  Saturday's 
number  of  your  valuable  publication,  "  Stu- 
deus's"  letter  complainingof  hishaving fallen, 
as  he  states,  into  a  clap- trap,  owing  to  the 
anatomical  and  surgical  lectures  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  not  being  delivered  as  adver- 
tised ;  1  may  briefly  state  that  his  complaint 
is  entirely  without  cause  ;  for  in  the  pro- 
spectuses'distributed  at  the  hospital,  and 
also  as  inserted  in  the  list  of  lectures  pub- 
lished in  your  journal  of  the  '26th  ult.,  it 
was  distiuctlv  stated,  that  those  lectures 
would  be  delivered  conjointly  by  Messrs. 
Headington  and  Luke.  Trusting  you  will 
insert  this  in  your  next  number,  and  that 
The  Lancet  will  always  continue  as  much 
distinguished  for  its  strict  impartiality  as 
heretofore, 

I  remain,  yours,  Sec. 

A  constant  Reader. 
October  12th,  1829. 


flexible  ear  trumpet. 
Mr.  Pointer,  surgeon  of  Camden-town, 
has  recently  invented  a  flexible  ear  trumpet, 
which  is  constructed  upon  a  new  principle  ; 
soft  and  flexible  gum  elastic,  commonly 
called  Indian  rubber,  being  substituted  for 
the  metallic  substances  usually  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  ear  trumpets,  which,  by 
their  strong  vibrations,  produce  a  painful 
sensation,  equally  on  healthy  organs  of  hear- 
ing, and  diseased  tympani.  The  very  port- 
able shape  of  the  instrument,  its  facility  in 
conveying  sound,  and  its  utterly  innoxious 
qualities,  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
individuals  suffering  from  a  temporary  or 
permanent  affection  of  the  ear.  The  out- 
side is  covered  with  velvet,  braided,  and  has 
an  ivory  ear  and  mouth  piece  attached,  which 
give  it  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  it  may 
be  constructed  of  any  length.  Mr.  Pointer  is 
the  inventor  of  the  elastic  gum  pessary, 
mentioned  some  time  since  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal. — (From  a  correspondent.) 


MEDICAL    SCHOOL,    ALDERSGATE    STREET. 

Mr.  King,  on  Monday  morning  last,  at 
nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  attended  by  several  of  the 
other  teachers,  commenced  his  career  as  de- 


ERGOT  OF  RYE. 

"  The  name  of  Dr.  Blundell  recalls  a  fact 
to  my  memory,  regarding  the  ergot  of  rye, 
which  has  made  some  of  my  medical  friends 
laugh  while  relating  it,  but  which  is,  never- 
theless, true.  An  old  woman,  a  servant  in  the 
family,  had  a  favourite  Malay  hen,  which,  to 
her  great  grief,  was  ten  days  with  egg, 
without  manifesting  any  inclination  to  lay, 
notwithstanding  she  was  cooped  up  fre- 
quently. 1  told  her  to  bring  her  hen  up  to 
the  room  in  which  I  kept  my  medicines.  I 
there  thrust  down  her  throat  thirty  grains  of 
the  ergot.  The  hen  quickly  after  laid.  Whe- 
ther  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc,  let  others  deter- 
mine. It  speaks  favourably  for  the  ergot.  I 
know  it  has  been  used  here  once,  with 
marked  effect. 

"  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
"  July  26th,  1829." 
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nudities  into  which  alc.hymical   and  mecha- 
nical   physicians,  tbe   humoralislH    and    the 

Pathological  muf  Practical  Researches  ai   solhlists,  arc  perpetually  falling. 


Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  dud  Intestinal 
Canal,  the  Liver,  and  other  Vi&ccra  of 
the  dbdomen.  By  Joan  Aberoromdib, 
M.  1).,  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  limes, 
i  .:u.  Bto.  pp.  396. 

Tiif.  influence  which  tlio  inductive  philo- 
sophy exercises  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
is  becoming  as  perceptible,  as  it  is  in  almost 
every  other  branch  of  human  learning,  and 
that  art  which  has  hitherto  been  considered 
nearly  the  exclusive  region  of  hypothesis, 
may  yet  be  ranked  with  the  exact  sciences, 
and  present  results  analogous,  in  their  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  to  those  which  are  ob- 
tainable in  other  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  most  splendid  of  theories,  or  the 
most  imposing  of  systems,  will  obtain  a  less 
brilliant  fame  for  its  inventor,  and  be  far  less 
esteemed  in  the  present  day,  than  the  disco- 
very of  a  single  important  fact ;  and  the  ri- 
gid interpretation  of  nature  is  found  to  be  the 
only  means  of  eliciting  truths,  of  command- 
ing success  in  medicine,  and  of  ensuring 
permanent  honour  to  its  author. 

In  the  able  work  before  us,  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  attributes  the  hitherto  slow  progress 
of  medical  science  to  two  causes;  the 
assumption  of  principles  altogether  gratui- 
tous and  imaginary,  and  the  deduction  of 
general  principles,  or  conclusions,  from  a  li- 
mited number  of  facts.  The  theories  of  the 
former  may  be  considered  to  be  almost  in- 
dependent of  all  observation,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  latter,  though  they  have  an 
apparent  foundation  in  facts,  are  framed 
without  due  inquiry  whether  those  facts  are 
universal.  The  best  means  of  eschewing 
these  errors  is,  to  bear  in  mind  the  important 


Dr.  Abercrombie  has  already  furnished 
the  public  wilh  an  excellent  work  on  the, 
pathology  of  the  brain.  In  the  present  pro- 
duction, he  ha.s  made,  known  the  result  of 
his  practical  and  pathological  researches  in 
diseases  of  the  chylopoietic,  and  assistant 
chylopoietic  viscera.  He  professes  to  furnish 
facts  in  a  concise  and  accessible  form,  and 
to  advance  to  conclusions  by  "  the  first  step 
of  the  most  cautious  induction."  in  op- 
posing his  opinions  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
he  submits  both,  to  the  rigid  test  of  observa- 
tion. His  work  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
in  reference  to  the  five  organs  to  which  it 
relates  ;  the  stomach,  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  pancreas.  The 
two  former  are  treated  at  some  length,  and 
with  an  eye  both  to  the  pathology  and  prac- 
tice of  the  subjects ;  the  three  latter  are 
considered  with  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in 
disease. 

In  a  preliminary  section,  he  makes  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  alterations  to  which 
the  serous,  muscular,  and  mucous  tissues 
are  liable.  Serous  membranes  are  subject 
to  simple  thickening,  which  is  seen  most 
strikingly  in  the  peritoneum,  and  is  the 
result  of  chronic  inflammation  ;  to  tubercular 
disease,  the  entire  surface  of  the  membrane 
being  studded  with  numberless  tubercles, 
generally  very  small,  and  of  firm  consistence, 
appearing  to  be  invested  with  cysts,  and 
presenting  the  general  characters  of  this 
morbid  growth  ;  and  to  another  affection, 
often  met  with  in  the  peritoneum,  appearing 
in  its  nature  to  be  quite  distinct  from  tuber- 
cular disease,  and  consisting  in  the  surface* 
of  the  membrane  being  covered  by  nodules 


principle,  that  the  object  of  physical  science  |  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  of  a  semi-pel- 
is  "  to  ascertain  the  universality  of  facts."  j  lucid  character,  and  smooth,  rounded,  sur- 
To  every  doctrine  we  ought  to  apply  this  !  face.  This  is  the  disease  described  by  Dr. 
test,  "  Is  it  built  upon  facts,  and  are  those  j  Baron,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  of  the 
facts  universal?"  The  fugitive  nature  of  i  nature  of  hydatids.  On  first  inspection  it 
the  truths  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  i  has  a  resemblance  to  this  animalcule,  but  it 


healing  art,  renders  a  sober  and  patient 
exercise  of  attention  peculiarly  necessary  ; 
the  pathologist  has  oftentimes  a  tedious 
task  to  perform,  in  establishing  the  univer- 


is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  The 
nodules  are  of  a  uniformly  fine  and  gelati- 
nous consistence  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
covered  by  any  cyst,  and  are  entirely  soluble 


sality  of  a  fact;  he  is  often  tempted  to  quit   in  boiling  water. 

the  rugged  road  of  induction,  for  the  flowery  |  The  muscular  tunic  of  these  organs  is  lia- 
path  of  fanciful  analogy.  To  this  tempta-  hie  to  a  morbidly  increased,  but  uniform  and 
tion  we  may  fairly  ascribe  the  various  ab-  >  harmonious,  action,  which  appears  to  proceed 
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uses  of  irritation,  applied  to   til 
ternul  auita  |«    cavities;   to    |    | 

bidly  increased,  but  partial  ami  irregular, 
MllOB,  uriiiu^-,  chiefly,  tuna  morbid  irritabi- 
lity of  uualt  portions  of  tbe  internal  surfuce  ; 
to  diminution,  ur  loss  of  muscular  power, 
resulting  from  two  i  distension 

and  inflammation  ;  and  to  thickening  of  the 
muscular  coat,  which  has  been  described  by 
Louis,  and  other  French  writers,  under  tbe 
:ue  of  /ii/jititrophta  vtnti  icuii  ;  us  parti- 
cularly Occurring  in  the  stomach. 

mucous  membrane  is  obnoxious  to 
inflammation  and  its  consequences.  This 
'appears  in  various  degrees,  of  which  the 
causes  are  unknown.  The  effect  of  the  low- 
est degree  of  inflammation  of  this  coat  is, 
simply,  an  increase  of  its  proper  secretions, 
more  or  less  changed  in  its  qualities.  In 
another  stage  of  inflammation,  aphthous 
crusts  are  formed,  and  a  third  deposition  of 
false  membrane  takes  place.  In  a  higher 
grade,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tunic  ter- 
minates by  remollisement,  or  a  degeneration 
of  portions  of  the  membrane  ;  these  fall  out 
and  leave  spaces,  which  are  apt  to  ulcerate. 
A  uniform,  dark  softening,  resembling  gan- 
grene, occasionally  happens,  as  well  as  adhe- 
sion of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  this  mem- 
brane, producing  obliteration  of  the  intesti- 
nal chanuel.  A  chronic  form  of  inflammation 
now  and  then  exists,  and  is  distinguished 
by  increased  and  morbid  secretion,  which 
induces  a  thickened  and  indurated  state  of 
parts,  and  consequently  a  diminution  of  ca- 
vity. Fungous  growths  not  unfrequently 
spring  from  the  diseased  mucous  surface. 
The  lining  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera  is  also 
Bubject  to  diseases  of  the  follicles  ;  to  dis- 
ease of  a  tubercular  character ;  and  to  dis- 
eases of  the  part  concerned  in  the  absorption 
of  the  alimentary  matter,  which,  though 
elaborated  in  the  usual  manner,  passes  off 
without  entering  into  the  circulation. 

"There  arofew  points  in  medical  science," 
ohservesDr.  Abercrombie,  "which  have  un- 
dergone more  discussion  than  affections  of 
the  stomach  :  and  yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, according  to  the  rules  of  pathological 
induction,  we  hud  little  that  is  satisfactory. 
This  has,  in  part,  arisen  from  numerous  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  investigation.  Ma- 
ny of  the  affections  of  the  stomach,  though 
productive  of  much  and  protracted  discom- 
fort, are  not  apt  to  be  fatal ;  and  thus  few 
opportunities  occur  of  investigating  their 


path  n  the  patient  dies  of 

another  disca  it    prODOl  tiOfl 

nlirely  of  a  fUDCttO 

nature,  i  ,  morbid  appearance  that 

can  be  di  aftei  the  death  of  the  i 

tient;   and,  in  others,    the  appearances 
of  so  doubtful  a  kind,  that  they  do  not   af- 
ford sufficient  ground  for  any  precise  priu- 
ciple  in  pathology,     [n  a  practical  point  of 

.■  ,  also,  this  is  peii. 
with  uncertainty  than  almost  any  other  de- 
partment of  medical    practice  ;  for  the  dis- 

>  are  so  much  under  the  infill 
moral  and  other  adventitious  causes,  that  tbe 
•n  of  remedies  is  aided,  modified,  or 
counteracted,  in  a  manner  which  entirely 
eludes  our  observation,  and  is  often  alt 
thai  beyond  our  control.  From  these  vari- 
ous causes,  diseases  of  the  stomach  have 
presented  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  con- 
jecture, and  empiricism  ;  a  vague  and  inde- 
finite phraseology  has  often  been  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  principles  ;  and  the  whole 
subject  is  removed,  in  some  measure,  out 
of  the  usual  limits  of  pathological  inquiry. 
Amid  this  uncertainty,  we  must  endeavour 
to  discover  what  is  the  pathological  truth  ; 
and,  should  this  prove  to  be  more  limited 
than  a  slight  view  of  the  subject  might  lead 
us  to  expect,  something  will  at  least  be  done 
by  ascertaining  its  extent,  and  tracing  the 
course  by  which  it  may  be  enlarged. 

"  I  shall  consider  affections  of  the  stomach 
under  three  classes  : — I.  Affections  of  an  in- 
flammatory kind,  including  ulceration  and  its 
consequences. — 11.  Affections  which  more 
properly  come  under  the  class  of  organic— 
III.  Functional  affections, — embracing  a 
slight  outline  of  the  subject  of  dyspepsia. — 
In  an  appendix,  I  shall  briefly  allude  to  the 
affections  of  the  oesophagus — and  the  duo- 
denum— and  to  derangement  of  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  by  tumours  attached  to  it 
externally." — p.  10. 

We  could  now  quote  from  our  author  most 
freely  and  most  advantageously ;  but  the 
work  is  of  so  entire  a  nature, that  it  is  difficult, 
without  devoting  to  it  a  space  which  we 
cannot  afford,  to  limit  the  extracts  we  should 
be  tempted  to  make.  The  forte  of  Dr. 
Abercrombie  consists  in  luminous  arrange- 
ment, and  as  we  recommend  this  volume 
most  heartily  to  our  readers,  we  shall  rather 
seek  for  those  portions  of  it  which  may  be 
most  appropriately  isolated. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  pathology 
of  dyspepsia,  occurs  at  page  68. 

'*  For  the  healthy  condition  of  the  process 
of  digestion,  in  all  its  stages,  the  following 
circumstances  appear  to  be  necessary:  — 

"  1.  A  healthy  state  of  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach. 
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"  |,  A  healthy,  consecutive,  and  har- 
monious action  oi  the  muscular  coat  of  the 

intestinal  canal. 

"  J.  A  healthy  state  of  the  fluids  of  the 
stomach,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity* 

"  I.  A  healthy  state  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  other  fluids,  derived  from 
the  liver,  pancreas,  and  iutestinal  mem* 
hrane. 

"  >.  A  healthy  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
hrane  itself,  both  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. 

M  The  dependence  of  the  function  of  di- 
gestion upon  the  influence  of  the  eighth  pair 
ol  nerves,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  dis- 
coveries of  modern  physiology  ;  but  nothing 
of  a  practical  nature  has  hitherto  been  de- 
duced from  it." 

A  deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  these  con- 
ditions constitutes  dyspepsia. 

"  In  the  regulation  of  the  diet  for  all 
affections  of  the  stomach,  strict  attention 
must  always  be  paid  to  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  disease.  Animal  food  is,  in 
general,  the  most  digestible,  but  there  are 
many  cases  which  depend  upon  an  irritable 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  which  the 
diet  found  to  be  beneficial  or  even  necessary, 
is  one  restricted  to  farinaceous  articles  and 
milk.  The  higher  degrees  of  this  affection, 
in  which  the  disease  amounts  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  have  already 
been  referred  to  ;  but  there  appear  to  be 
modifications  of  it,  which,  without  assuming 
this  formidable  character,  have  a  similar 
effect  on  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and 
require  similar  treatment,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  diet.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  opens  a  most  important  field  of 
observation  to  him  who,  renouncing  a  mere 
empirical  treatment  of  dyspeptic  affections, 
shall  direct  his  attention  to  the  important 
varieties  in  the  nature  and  source  of  the  dis- 
ease. Such  a  person  will  be  astonished  to 
find  the  improvement  which  is  made  in  cer- 
tain cases,  under  a  diet  restricted  entirely  to 
rice,  arrow-root,  or  bread  and  milk,  with 
total  abstinence  from  all  stimulating  liquors, 
after  the  patient  had  spent  years  of  wretch- 
edness upon  animal  diet,  with  wine,  or 
brandy  and  water,  aud  the  usual  round  of 
stomachic  remedies.  Other  cases,  again, 
agree  better  with  animal  diet  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  the  moderate  use  of  stimu- 
lating liquors.  The  diagnosis  is  often  diffi- 
cult, and  must  be  guided  more  by  the  judg- 
ment and  attention  of  the  practitioner,  than 
by  any  general  rule." 

The  author  then  treats  successively  of 
gastrodynia,  chronic  vomiting,  pyrosis,  lne- 
matemesis,  and  sympathetic  affections  of  the 
stomach. 


"  Sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart,"  ho 
;vi  I,    "  are  often  among  the  most  trou- 
blesome   symptoms    that    accompany    allec- 
tions    of  the    stomach,  and    are    always    the 

moit  alarming  to  the  patient.    They  appear 

under  various  lorms,  and  frequently  assume, 
in  a  very  great,  degree,  all  the  characters  of 
fixed  disease  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels. 
The  slightest,  and  p<  rha]  s  the  moat  common, 
form,  consists  of  a  momentary  feeling  of  a 

rolling  or  tumbling  motion  OX  the  heart,  like 
that  which  is  produced  by  a  sudden  surprise 
or  fright,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
termission of  the  pulse.  This  feeling  may 
be  repeated  only  once  or  twice  at  a  time,  and 
occur  at  long  intervals  ;  or  it  may  return  in 
rapid  succession  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
together ;  or  it  may  be  felt  occasionally,  at 
irregular  intervals,  for  several  days  or  weeks, 
or  for  a  still  longer  period.  It  is  sometimes 
)  accompanied  by  a  feeling  as  if  the  heart 
I  were  violently  grasped.  In  other  cases,  the 
j  affection  assumes  the  form  of  continued  fits 
of  palpitation,  or  strong  and  irregular  action 
I  of  the  heart,  which  continue  without  any 
remission  for  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time,  and 
recur  in  this  manner  daily,  or  several  times 
in  a  day,  for  a  length  of  time ;  or  recur  at 
uncertain  intervals.  In  other  cases,  again, 
these  fits  of  palpitation  continue  for  several 
days  together.  They  are  of  course  accom- 
panied by  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  when  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  itself  irregular :  but 
frequently  there  is  no  irregularity  in  the 
action — the  affection  merely  consisting  of  a 
strong  pulsation,  which  the  patient  feels  or 
hears  throbbing  in  his  ear,  and  can  count 
distinctly  by  the  sound,  especially  when  he 
lies  in  bed.  In  other  cases,  again,  there  is 
only  an  increased  frequency  of  the  action  of 
the  heart,  showing  itself  by  paroxysms  of 
quick  pulse,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of 
anxiety,  continuing  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time,  without  any  irregularitj'-.  I  shall 
mention  in  the  sequel  a  remarkable  case,  in 
which  an  affection  of  this  kind  continued 
with  little  remission  for  a  year.  Betwixt 
the  various  forms  of  this  affection  aud  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  the  principal  diagnosis 
consists  in  the  pulse  being  regular,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  natural,  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  attacks, — in  an  obvious 
connexion  with  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
and  relief  by  treatment  directed  to  that  or- 
gan,— and  particularly  by  the  symptoms 
being  most  apt  to  occur  while  the  patient  is 
at  rest,  especially  after  meals, — not  being 
increased  by  bodily  exercise,  but  rather 
relieved  by  it, — and  not  being  excited  by 
such  bodily  exertion  as  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  immediately  to  influence  a 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  affection  is  at 
all  times  very  alarming  to  a  patient,  and  is 
sometimes  perplexing  to  the  practitioner; 
for,  from  the  permanency  of  the  symptoms, 
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they  certainly  often   assume,  lO   a   great  de- 

iraetei  of  dii 

utul  iu<t\  even   exhibi i  tho* 

_iis,  particularly  the bruit 4*  toujflet. 

I  h .-re  i|  alsu,  m    iiiiiny  BUM,   i  C  msiderable 

Betimes  there  are 
paroxysms  of  it  of  considerable  urgency. 
••  a   gentleman,  aged   HJ,  ia  November, 

to  be  affected  with  paroxj 

Of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  intermission 
of  the  pulse  They  attacked  him  daily, 
Bometimes  twice  or  three  tunes  a  day,  and 
-rally  continued  about  an  hour  at  each 
time,  and  they  were  occasionally  accompa 
nied  with  a  considerable  degree  of  dyspnoea. 
During  the  intervals,  the  pulse  was  calm  ami 
regular,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  quite 
natural.  The  period  of  the  attack  was  gene- 
rally soon  after  meals;  but  it  likewise  oc- 
curred at  various  other  times ;  sometimes 
on  tirst  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and 
sometimes  duriug  the  night.  During  the 
paroxysm,  he  could  take  walking  exercise 
without  increasing  the  symptoms.  His 
digestion  was  imperfect,  and  his  stomach 
easily  disordered  ;  his  bowels  were  rather 
slow,  and  the  motions  were  dark  and  un 
healthy.  A  great  variety  of  treatment,  and 
every  possible  variety  of  diet,  were  em- 
plovedwith  very  little  benefit.  He  went  to 
London,  and  then  to  Cheltenham,  where 
much  treatment  was  again  had  recourse  to 
with  little  effect.  He  sometimes  lost  great- 
ly in  flesh  and  strength,  aud  sometimes  im- 
proved again  ;  his  digestiou  was  sometimes 
better  and  sometimes  worse;  but,  amid  all 
these  changes,  the  affection  of  the  heart  con- 
tinued in  the  same  form,  namely,  paroxysms 
of  violent  palpitation  of  about  an  hour's  du- 
ration, occurring  once  or  twice  every  day, 
and  at  no  stated  hours.  After  the  affection 
had  continued  in  this  manner  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  it  at  last  subsided  under  the  use 
of  the  colchicum  wine,  in  very  moderate 
doses.  1  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  the 
action  of  the  remedy  in  this  singular  case  ; 
it  acted  at  first  strongly  as  a  purgative,  so 
that  he  was  only  able  to  take  ten  drops  ol 
the  wine  twice  a  day.  The  patient's  own 
account  of  the  effect  of  it  is  in  these  words  : 
*'  At  the  time  of  commencing  the  use  of  the 
colchicum,  I  had  once,  at  least,  every  day, 
a  severe  fit  of  palpitation  of  an  hour's  dura- 
tion ;  often  two,  and  sometimes  three  tits  in 
A  day.  So  immediate  was  the  effect  of  the 
colchicum,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hist  and  third  davs  after  beginning  its  use,  1 
have  not  had  a  single  paroxysm  of  the  palpi* 
tation."  He  adds,  that  he  continued  the 
use  of  it  for  a  month,  and  then  left  it  off 
entirely  ;  and  that  the  quantity  did  not  in 
general  exceed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
in  a  day." 

Dr.  Abercrombie  thus  treats  of  the  patho- 
logy of  the  intestinal  canal : — 


"  In  attempting  to  trace  the  pathology  of 
the  inteetinal  eaaal,  pre  have  to  keep  in  mint! 
the  three  distinct  structures  of  which  it  is 
iiuely,  the  peritoneal,  the  mus- 
cular, and  the  mucous  coats.  I  I  uc- 
turt-s  perform  teperatc  functions,  and  are 
liable  to  be  the  distinct  seats  of  disease.  One 
>fthe  most  interesting  points  in  this  invea- 
fixation,    is  to  trace  the  different  classes   of 

symptoms  which  arise  from,  or  are  connect- 
ed wild,  these  varieties  of  structure.  'II. 
1  think,  we  are  enabled  to  do  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  by  tracing,  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  in  which  the  three-  structures 
are  more  distinct  from  one  another,  the 
leading  phenomena  connected  with  the  dis- 
eases of  each.  Thus,  from  ample  observa- 
tion, we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
most  frequent  result  of  inflammation  in  a 
serous  membrane,  is  deposition  of  false 
membrane, — in  a  mucous  membrane,  ulce- 
ration,— and  in  a  muscular  part,  gangrene. 
1'here  are  various  modifications  of  these  ter- 
minations, but  these  now  mentioned  are  the 
most  prominent,  and  the  most  peculiar  to 
the  different  structures.  When,  therefore, 
in  a  fatal  disease  of  the  intestinal  canal,  we 
find  ulceration  of  the  internal  surface,  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  disease  has 
been  seated  chiefly  in  the  mucous  mein- 
b-aue  ;  when  we  find  only  false  membrane, 
that  it  has  been  in  the  peritoneum;  when 
we  find  gangrene,  that  the  muscular  coat 
had  been  affected  ;  aud  when  we  find  both 
gangrene  and  false  membrane,  that  both  the 
muscular  and  peritoneal  coats  were  involved 
in  the  disease. 

**  In  tracing  the  symptoms  connected  with 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  abdomen,  we 
we  find  them  resolving  themselves  into  three 
most  important  modifications.  Thus  we  meet 
with  inflammation  existing  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  with  a  perfectly  natural  state  of  the 
bowels,  with  a  loose  state  of  them,  and  with 
a  state  of  insuperable  obstruction.  In  the 
progress  of  this  investigation,  we  shall  see 
reason  to  believe,  that  these  three  states  of 
disease,  so  different  from  each  other,  are 
connected  with  three  distinct  varieties  in 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation  ;  that  when  it 
is  seated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  there  is 
an  irritable  state  of  the  bowels,  assuming 
the  characters  of  untractable  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery  ;  that,  when  the  muscular  coat  is 
affected,  there  is  obstruction  of  the  bowels  ; 
and  that  inflammation  may  exist  in  the  peri- 
toneal coat  alone,  and  go  on  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation, while  the  functions  of  the  bowels 
continue  in  a  perfectly  natural  state,  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  these  results,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arrangement  of  this  extensive 
subject.  But,  besides  the  various  forms  of 
inllammatory  affections  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  there  is  a  class  of  diseases  entirely 
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distinct,  namely,  tlint  which  affects  it  simply 
us  a  muscular  organ.  'J  his  includes  the  va- 
rious modification*  of  ileus,  which,  though  it 
very  often  terminates  by  inflammation  and 

its  cons<i|iit  nios,  IS,  ID  its  curly  Stages,  to 
be  considered  us  n  disease  of  tlio  canal, 
effecting  chiefly  its  muscular  action.  The 
investigation  of  the  pathology  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal  might,  therefore,  divide  itself  into 
diseases  affecting  it  as  a  muscular  organ, 
including  the  varieties  of  ileus,  and  the  in- 
ilammatory  diseases  under  three  classes; 
namely,  1st.  simple  peritonitis,  without  any 
derangement  of  the  muscular  action  of  the 
bowels;  2d.  Peritonitis,  combined  with  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels,  constituting  the  dis- 
ease commonly  called  enteritis  ;  3d.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  correct  pathological  division  of 
the  subject,  but  I  think  it  answers  the  pur- 
poses of  practical  utility,  to  consider  peri- 
tonitis and  enteritis  together,  and  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mucous  membrane  separately. 
On  this  plan,  an  actual  division  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  made  into,  1.  Ileus;  '2.  The 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  more  external 
parts,  including  peritonis  and  enteritis; 
3.  The  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  principal  organic  affections,  and  the 
various  forms  of  chronic  disease  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  are  intimately  connected  with 
one  or  other  of  these  classes." — p.  101. 

Ileus,  with  all  its  variations,  peritonitis, 
enteritis,  erysipelatous  peritonitis,  are,  in 
succession,  perspicuously  treated. 

The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  form  a  nu- 
merous class  of  diseases  which  are  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  require  the  most  careful 
attention  of  the  student.  The  portion  of  the 
volume  devoted  to  them  is  very  valuable. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  considers  in  succession, 
active  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  chronic  diseases  of  this  membrane  ; 
ulcers  of  the  same  membrane  without  pro- 
minent symptoms,  and  the  tieatment  of 
these  affections.  He  thus  introduces  the 
subject  of  treatment  of  the  acute  cases  : — 

"  If  to  the  class  of  diseases  now  described, 
we  simply  apply  the  term  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  we 
can  be  at  little  loss  in  fixing  upon  the  first 
and  great  principle  to  be  followed  in  the 
treatment  ;  while,  if  we  use  the  term  dy- 
sentery, we  in  vain  endeavour  to  find  our 
way  amid  the  various  courses  that  have 
been  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease. But  upon  a  fair  and  candid  review  of 
all  the  facts  which  are  now  before  us  on  this 
important  subject,  1  think  we  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  assuming  the  principle,  that  dy- 
sentery is  primarily  an  inflammation  of  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  ;  and  that 
the  first  principle  in  the  treatment  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  applies  to  other 
inflammations!  There  is,  however,  ■  cir- 
cumstance to  he  kept  in  mind,  which  perhaps 
may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  sons  of 
the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  dysentery  ;  namely, 
that  inflammations  of  all  mucous  membrane! 
exist  in  a  state  in  which  they  admit  of  a 
spontaneous  cure, — certain  changes  taking 
place  in  the  discharge  from  the  morbid  sur- 
face, in  the  course  of  which  the  parts  gra- 
dually recover  their  healthy  condition.  Of 
remedies  which  are  given  while  this  pro- 
cess is  going  forward,  some  may  assist  it, 
some  may  be  totally  inert,  and  some  may 
perhaps  even  have  a  tendency  to  retard  it, 
and  the  process  may  notwithstanding  go  on 
to  a  resolution  of  the  disease.  The  most 
obvious  illustration  of  these  facts  is  from  the 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  bronchial 
membrane.  In  a  certain  form,  even  of  con- 
siderable extent,  they  get  well  under  the 
use  of  trivial  remedies,  or  without  any 
treatment  at  all ;  and  at  a  certain  period  of 
this  progress,  active  treatment  is  not  only 
useless,  but  hurtful.  But  these  facts  do  not 
affect  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pathology 
of  the  disease  ;  for  we  know  it  to  exist  in 
another  degree,  in  which,  if  not  actively 
treated  in  its  early  stage,  it  is  speedily  fatal. 
On  the  same  principle,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  dysentery,  in  all  its  forms  and  all  it3 
degrees,  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
intestinal  membrane  ;  that  it  exists  in  a 
degree  in  which  it  admits  of  a  spontaneous 
cure,  and  that  this  may  perhaps  be  assisted 
by  various  remedies  of  no  very  active  kind  ; 
but  that  it  exists  in  another  degree,  which, 
if  not  treated  with  the  utmost  activity,  it 
may  be  speedily  fatal,  or  may  terminate  by 
incurable  ulceration. 

"  The  general  principles  of  treatment  ap- 
pear to  he  the  following:  l.To  subdue  the 
inflammation  ;  2.  To  quiet  the  general  irrita- 
tion of  the  canal;  3.  To  correct  the  morbid 
secretions  from  the  diseased  surface." — 
p.  276. 

And  thus  the  section  on  the  treatment  of 
the  chronic  cases  :  — 

"  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  the 
morbid  conditions  which  we  have  chiefly  to 
contend  with  are,  either  the  chronic  fungoid 
inflammation,  or  ulceration.  The  treatment 
is  extremely  precarious,  and  but  few  of  the 
cases  comparatively  do  well.  The  remedies 
which  appear  to  be  most  generally  useful  are 
the  following  :  lime  water;  vegetable  bit- 
ters and  astringents,  especially  the  cusparia 
and  logwood  ;  preparations  of  iron  ;  small 
quantities  of  mercury  with  opium, especially 
calomel  with  Dover's  powder,  or  small  doses 
of  calomel,  with  opium  and  ipecacuan. ;  the 
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resins,  as  turpentine,  balsam  of  copaiva  or 
lOlu,    with    small   opUtei  j    Mlpbur    with 

opium,    nitrie    acid,    rtriooi  combinations 
of  t  lediei  with  etch   other,   as   a 

strong  decoction  of  cuspana.,  with  nitric  acid 
uiul  laudanum.  Repeated  blistering  on  the 
abdomen  is  often  very  beneficial,  also  ban- 
dagin^  with  a  broad  llanuel  roller,  and  twpid 
salt-water  bath.  Sulphate  of  copper  Ml 
lately  been  recommended  by  Dr.  (jrenville 
in  \  -arioud  protracted  affections  of  the  bowels; 
and  in  any  trials  of  it  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  Miking  in  tins  class  of  dis- 
eases, it  appears  to  be  a  remedy  deserving 
of  much  attention.  It  is  given  in  doses,  at 
first,  of  half  a  grain,  combined  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  opium,  and  is  gradually  increased, 
if  necessary,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
three  grains,  with  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of 
opium,  three  times  a  day.  In  the  treatment 
of  all  the  affections  of  this  class,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  most  rigid  attention  to  diet. 
Animal  food  in  every  form  seems  in  general 
to  be  hurtful ;  and  the  greatest  benefit  results 
from  a  diet  strictly  confined  to  farinaceous 
articles  and  milk." — p.  285. 

No  class  of  diseases  has  been  more  fully 
treated  of,  than  those  affecting  the  liver.  In 
Dr.  Abercrombio's  remarks,  we  recognise 
bis  customary  accuracy,  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  great  originality  of  conception. 
The  pathology  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas 
follows.  The  few  pages  devoted  to  these 
subjects  are  very  interesting;  but  we  must 
rest  from  further  extracts.  We  think  we 
have  said  enough  to  excite  a  desire  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  for  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  this  precise  and  perspicuous 
work. 


SPINE.— PUERPERAL  MANIA. 

The  rtfbfffSCM    are   printed  on   etch    fei 
under   the     follow  t  '  ''     it" 

teription  —  spinal    chord     -  origifl    of    the 

lirst    class,   cranial  nei  l  |  ond 

class,  spinal  net  vea—  ph y  tiologj  ,    £l 
nerves   of  motion,    and   general   corolla: 
The    translation  appears    to  M  Hlh 

correctness,  and  w  •    n  >   .min-iid    the   chart 
as   being   well    calculated    to    the  purp 
for    which  the    ingenious   author    has   pub- 
lished it. 


Cer  thro -Spinal  System  in  Alan,  together 
with  the  Origin  and  Primary  Divisions 
of  the  Nerves  which  arise  from  it.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Dr.  Manec.  By 
Luis  Vicente  D'Affonseca.  London. 
Underwood.     18*9. 

Tins  publication  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
chart,  and  may  be  either  suspended  in  the 
study,  or  placed  on  a  roller.  It  presents  a 
drawing  of  the  brain  and  its  nerves,  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  clear  and  excellent  manner, 
and  is  accompanied  by  such  a  description  of 
their  various  paits  as  must  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them  readily 
and  advantageously.  The  drawing  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  s)  stern  is  of  the  size  of 
life,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  sheet. 
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Mr.  Callaway,  President. 

puerperal  mania. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Ashwell's  paper,  September 
28th,  the  particulars  of  which  were  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  our  last,  the  early  re- 
moval of  patients  similarly  affected,  with 
the  patient  therein  referred  to,  was  point- 
ed out  as  beneficial  ;  the  use  of  opium, 
as  tending  to  cerebral  excitement,  was  de- 
precated (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ashwell,  who  considered  injurious  effects  to 
have  arisen  from  bleeding  and  purging)  ; 
and  the  propiiety  of  an  immediate  cessation 
of  suckling,  and  the  exhib  tion  of  camphor 
and  tartrate  of  potash  were  suggested.  Some 
cases  were  alluded  to,  in  which  the  duration 
and  regularity  which  marked  the  present 
case  were  equalled. 

The  discussion  on  the  present  evening, 
Oct.  .5,  was  lesumed. 

The  propriety  of  exhibiting  large  doses  of 
opium,  both  after  and  without  bloodletting, 
was  much  discussed,  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages and  evils  of  venesection,  and  the  cau- 
tion which  should  attend  it ;  camphor  was 
recommended ;  stimuli  to  be  avoided  ;  quiet 
to  be  encouraged  ;  and  weaning  to  be  ad- 
vised. The  morbid  appearances  of  this  dis- 
ease were  considered  important.  None  was 
allowed  in  Mr.  Ashwell's  case,  and  deaths 
from  puerperal  mania  were  stated  to  be  so 
few,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  post- 
mortem examinations.  Some  cases  were 
mentioned,  in  which  the  ovaria  were  found 
in  such  a  state,  that  they  broke  down  by  a 
push  of  the  finger. 

The  President  this  evening  again  en- 
joined the  committal  to  paper  of  cases  com- 
municated to  the  Society. 

Want  of  space  has  compelled  us,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  abridge  the  romarks 
that  were  made,  and  postpone  one  report. 
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THE    LANCET. 
L(»i</»)i,  Saturday,  October  if,  1829. 

Having  learned  from  a  multitude  of  cor- 
respondents, thai  great  numbers  of  medico] 

students  are  detern  d  from   entering  upon 

the  active  duties  of  their  studies,  in  conse- 
quence of  entertaining  an  impression  that, 
the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is 
about  to  issue  a  new  code  of  laws,  we  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the 
"  regulations,"  published  in  No.  .SI 7  of  this 
Journal,  are  now  in  force,  and  that  they  will 
undergo  no  amendment  for  many  weeks,  if 
not  months.  Should  any  amended  regula- 
tions be  issued  at  all,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  require  an  attendance, 
upon  lectures  and  hospital  practice,  of  a 
more  extended  duration  than  the  term  now 
prescribed.  It  is  highly  unjust  on  the  part 
of  the  College,  to  harass  and  distress  medi- 
cal pupils  with  doubts  and  fears,  upon  this, 
to  them,  all  important  subject.  The  Council 
ought  to  be  prompt  in  issuing  its  notices. 


"\Vr.  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  quantity  of  clinical  instructiou 
for  which  the  charge  for  hospital  attendance 
can,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be 
claimed,  is  the  same  in  the  Dublin,  as  in 
the  London  "recognised"  hospitals;  and 
we  have  found  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
Dublin  hospitals  excel  even  our  own,  in 
paucity  of  clinical  instruction.  Iu  Stevens's, 
the  principal  hospital  in  Dublin,  there  are 
no  clinical  lectures  delivered  to  the  pupils, 
who  are  kept  to  walk  the  wards,  as  in  our 
metropolitan  establishments,  and  to  pick  up 
whatever  of  information  they  can  in  their 
perambulations.  If  they  ask  a  question  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  any  difficulty  in 


answer, —  to  unravel  which  might  puzzle  a 
Spartan.  This  gentleman,  we  are  told,  in- 
dulges in  a  species  of  Lecture  which  may, 
par  citilloiif,  he  galled  clinical  prelections; 
for  they  are  literally  delivered  by  him  in 
bed  ;  but  they  arc  parsimoniously  couiined 
to  his  own  pupils.  The  scene,  we  under- 
stand, i3  so  inexpressibly  comic,  and,  as 
tome  think,  BO  novel  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
that  it  is  well  worthy  of  record.  Mr.CusAf  k, 
being  house-surgeon,  occasionally  sleeps  in 
the  hospital,  and,  though  he  lies  late,  he 
is  it  appears,  accustomed  to  awake  early. 
To  fill  up  the  hours  of  languid  enjoyment 
between  waking  and  rising,  and  preferring 
the  couch  to  the  rostrum,  for  delivering  his 
discourses,  the  epicurean  philosopher  calls 
his  pupils  around  him,  removes  the  curtains, 
and,  after  a  deep  drawn  yawn,  and  a  com- 
fortable stretch,  with  his  face  bathed  in 
an  oratorical  diaphoresis,  commences  the 
laborious  work  of  instruction.  His  other 
didactic  arrangements  in  the  hospital,  are 
conducted  on  the  same  free  and  easy  manner 
as  his  curtain,  or  clinical  lectures.  In  con- 
junction with  his  coadjutor,  he  has  ap- 
pointed one  gentleman,  called  the  "  case- 
taker,"  to  report  the  practice  of  the  house, 
which  contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  beds, 
at  a  salary  something  under  that  of  a  bar- 
ber's clerk.  The  fruits  of  this  "  reporter's" 
pathological  enquiries,  are  deposited  in  ono 
large,  and  goodly  volume,  which  is  only 
accessible  under  certain  restrictions.  The 
offices  of  dressing,  and  the  minor  opera- 
tions, are  confined  in  like  manner  to  the 
pupils  of  the  hospital  surgeons,  so  that  the 
majority  of  the  pup. Is  are  precluded  from 
every  source  of  improvement.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  students  are  found  to  seek  for 
instruction  here  at  all,  but  it  is  still  more  so 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay,  for 
witnessing  such  a  despicable  farce.  The 
medical  session  has  now  commenced,  both 


practice,  Mr.  Cusack,  with  a  premonitory 
protrusion  of  under-lip,  which  usually  pre-  in  London,  and  in  Dublin,  and  to  the  cow 
cedes  so  extraordinary  an  effort,  ejaculates  \  ardice,  meanness,  and  want  of  knowledge 
one  of  his  monosyllabic  axioms,  by  way  erf  [in  the  pupils  themselves,  must  be  charged, 
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any  want  of  clinical  instruction  whuh  they 
may  suffer  tlm  iuj^  the  ensuing  winter. 
They  hnvapeid  tin-  required  f<  pital 

attendance,  and  the  fault  rests  with  them- 
selves if  they  do  not  obtain  an  equivalent, 
in  the  way  of  instruction,  for  the  money  so 
expended.  If  clinical  lectures  were  re- 
gularly delivered  within  the  wards  of  the 
whole  of  our  metropolitan  hospitals,  it 
would  tend  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
hideousness  of  the  monopoly  of  the  college. 


Many  and  important  are  the  advantages 
that  the  Medical  Student  is  likely  to  derive 
from  the  "  King's  College."  We  under- 
stand that  the  knowing  Owl  of  the  Middle- 
sex, has  proffered  his  Services,  as  Professor 
of  Anatomy.  The  celebrated  Professor  of 
Cambridge,  Or.  Cornwallis  Jlewett,  is  to 
be  Professor  of  Medicine  ;  P.  Pettigrew, 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surgery ;  Benjamin  Brodie,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery;  Mr.  Stone,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics;  aud  the  Yellow  Fungus,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany. 


in  any  way  to  affect,  the  trade 
linesc  of  a  chemist  and  di 
the  buying,  prepai  idiug,  dis- 

pensing, and  vending  di  ->,  and 

mpounda,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail ;  hut  all  pel  tciaing  tlie 
.si.it  trade  or  bueinceS)  or  who  aball  or  may 

hereafter  use  or  exercise  the  same,  aball  and 
may  use,  exercise,  and  carry  on  the  name 
trade  or  buiim  H  in  such  manner,  and  as 
fully  and  amply  to  all  intents  and  pur, 
as  the  same  trade  or  business  was  used,  ex- 
ercised, or  carried  on  by  cl  emists  and  drug- 
gists before  the  passing  of  this  Act." 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


The  amiable  Roderick  will  publish,  in 
an  early  number  of  his  Fungus,  a  lull  and 
particular  account  of  the  accouchement 
which  recently  took  place  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  under  the  special  care  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Wilson.  The  abdominal  tumour 
was,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  in  the  Cambridge  professor's  ob- 
stetrical case,  and  the  treatment  was  con- 
ducted on  the  same  "  sound  "  principles. 


For  the  information  of  those  persons  who 
believe  that  chemists  and  druggists  are  not 
legally  empowered  to  prescribe  and  dispense, 
we  insert  the  following  clause,  taken  from 
the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815  :  — 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  furthei 
enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
aball  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

MR.  EJRLE. 

Mr.  Eaule,  at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  began  his  gratuitous  course  of 
clinical  lectures.  The  theatre  was  well  at- 
tended, and  the  most  hearty  welcome  was 
tendered  to  the  lecturer.  In  the  course  of 
.Mr.  Larle's  prefatory  observations,  he  ear- 
nestly solicited  the  junior  pupil  to  overcome 
any  diffidence  he  might  feel  in  putting  ques- 
tions to  him,  on  whatever  points  he  might 
feel  the  slightest  difficulty,  either  as  he 
passed  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  or  subse- 
quently. Xor  would  the  more  advanced 
pupil,  he  hoped,  hesitate  to  present  his  in- 
quiries ;  he  promised  them,  on  every  occa- 
sion, attention,  and  all  the  information  it 
was  in  his  power  to  communicate. 

Ho  was  aware  (Mr.  Knrle  continued)  that, 
in  strictness,  clinical  lectures  could  only  be 
delivered  at  the  bedside;  to  this  practice, 
however,  there  were  many  objections.  In 
the  first  place,  those  pupils  only  who  were 
at  the  elbow  of  the  surgeon  could  hear  his 
remarks.  Next,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  practitioner  to  state  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  mind  on  such  occasions,  for  his  state- 
ments could  not  fail  to  be  occasionally  heard 
by  the  patients,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
disclosures  which  must  be  made  would  be 
nothing  short  of  signing  their  death  war- 
rants. Delicate  females  would,  in  many 
instances,  Tall  victims  to  disease,  if  they 
knew  their  cases  were  to  form  subjects  of 
discussion  in  the  open  wards ;  it  would,  in 
fact,  be  more  than  cruel,  in  incuiable  cases, 
to  deprive  the  patients,  from  the  moment  of 
seeing  them,  of  hope  of  recovery,  by  the 
open  declaration  of  their  state.  It  was  pro- 
per that  the  surgeon  should  feel,  that  he 
ought  as  carefully  to  consult  the  feelings  of 
the  most  humble  individual  committed  to 
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liis  hands,  as  tho?e  of  the  first  nobleman  in 
the  luml,  and  not  rudely  tear  o  id*  tin-  v<  il, 
imd  expose  death  in  all  its  naked  horrors* 
In  the  theatre  he  could  .state  hit  sentiments 
without  diaguite,  but  in  the  wards,  were  In- 
to   be    content    with    all   lie    <  ould   say   with 

propriety,  ha  must  withhold  much  neceaaary 
information,  [n pursuing  his  clinical  obser- 
vations in  the  theatre,  he  should  BCt  as  in 
cases  of  private  consultation,  With  the  ex- 
ception 0(  being  rather  more  explicit.  In 
Consultation,  it  was  usual  to  retire  and  de- 
liver opinions  without  disguise.  Jlere  lie 
should,  he  enabled  Id  act  in  the  same  way. 
At  the  same  time,  in  his  visits  through  the 
wards,  he  should  continue  to  make  proper 
observations  on  certain  cases.  No  oppor- 
tunity of  the  many  which  this  liberal  Insti- 
tution afforded  would,  he  trusted,  be  lost  by 
gentlemen  of  making  observation  for  them- 
selves, h  was  a  Lamentable  failing  amongst 
lecturers  generally,  that  they  exhibited  only 
the  fair  side  of  the  picture  to  their  hearers  , 
this,  combined  with  the  too  great  reliance 
which  was  placed  on  oral  instruction,  left 
the  pupil  in  a  miserable  plight  when  he  came 
to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  his  profes- 
sional duties.  Oral  instruction  could,  at 
best,  only  convey  information  of  a  general 
nature  ;  it  was  an  assiduous  attendance  on 
hospital  practice,  and  the  diligent  use  of  the 
scalpel,  that  would  alone  qualify  the  student 
for  the  satisfactory  exercise  of  bis  art.  He 
earnestly  recommended  his  bearers,  there- 
fore, to  be  close  observers  in  the  wards,  to 
be  diligent  collectors  of  original  facts,  to  be 
indefatigable  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  by 
no  means  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  garbled 
sentiments  they  might  bud  in  books. 

Cicatrices  following  Burns.  Mr.  Earle 
then  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  firm, 
hard,  and  horny  cicatrix  that  happens  after 
a  burn,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
joints,  which,  without  a  surgical  operation, 
often  greatly  impairs,  and  sometimes  entire- 
ly destroys,  the  motion  of  the  joint.  It  is 
the  cause  of  much,  and,  frequently,  very  just, 
censure,  on  the  practitioner  into  whose 
hands  the  cure  of  the  injury  is  first  commit- 
ted. The  case  of  Joseph  Montague,  six 
years  of  age,  at  present  in  Darkens  ward, 
who  bad  been  severely  burned  in  November 
last,  and  lately  had  the  cicatrix  removed  by 
Mr.  Earle,  was  chosen  in  illustration  of  the 
present  remarks.  This  deformity  generally 
arises  from  mistaken  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  a  desire  to  avoid  subjecting  patients  to 
more  pain  than  could  possibly  be  avoided, 
or  from  supposing  that  wounds  occasioned 
by  burns  heal  more  readily  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  joints,  when  the  parts  are  permitted 
to  remain  flexed.  The  truth  is,  the  Lecturer 
observed,  that  a  cicatrix  occupies  much  less 
space  than  an  original  wound  ;  and  where  a 
limb,  for  instance,  is  Buffered  to  remain  for 


a  considerable  live  flexed,  there  is,  subse- 
quently,   ii  continual  dragging,  and  attempt 

at  extension,  which craoka the  newly-healed. 
surface  over  arid  over  again  ;  and  thus,  for 
years,  prevents  an  entire  cure.  The  extra* 
Ordinary  degree  of  induration  that  takes 
place  after  burns  is  very  peculiar,  and, 
though  difficult  to  explain,  is  referribhj  to 
numerous  causes.  If  the  limb  be  kept  con- 
stantly extended,  not  only  during  the  whole 
process  of  healing  after  a  hum,  but  for  a 
length  of  time  subsequently,  this  hardened 
state  of  cicatrix  will  never  be  found  to  take 
place.  In  performing  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  deformity,  surgeons  were  for- 
meily  content  with  simply  cutting  across 
the  indurated  web  ;  but  this  proceeding  was 
universally  unsuccessful.  The  modern  ope- 
ration is  that  of  removing  the  entire  web.  If 
the  cicatrix  has  existed  long,  the  action  of  the 
muscles  will  have  acquired  a  new  sphere  of 
action,  and  the  joint,  in  all  probability,  will 
not  admit  of  complete  extension  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  web.  The  new  muscular  ac- 
tion, then,  is  to  be  overcome  by  endeavour- 
ing gradually  to  straighten  the  limb,  and 
retaining  it  in  as  extended  a  condition  as 
possible,  by  the  use  of  splints.  This  conti- 
nued attention  to  the  part  is  to  be  kept  up 
for  months  after  the  wound  is  healed.  The. 
time  is  not  limited  at  which  the  operation 
may  be  performed.  In  a  youth,  fourteen 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
Mr.  Earle  had  performed  it  witli  complete 
success. 

Strangulated  Hernia.  Mr.  Earle  next 
adverted  to  a  case  of  strangulated  inguinal 
hernia.  The  young  man  had  been  brought 
into  the  hospital  a  few  days  ago,  the  acci- 
dent having  happened  five  weeks  before. 
When  admitted,  there  was  a  tumour  in  the 
right  inguinal  canal,  the  parts  very  tender  to 
the  touch  ;  there  was  a  disposition  to  vomit, 
and  everv  marked  symptom  of  strangulated 
rupture.  The  patient  was  bled,  and  put  into 
a  warm  bath,  until  he  became  extremely 
faint.  In  this  condition  the  taxis  was  em- 
ployed, but  without  success.  A  tobacco 
clyster  was  afterwards  used,  (the  infusion  of 
a  drachm,)  and  soon  afterwards,  under  the 
influence  of  the  last  remedy,  the  hernia 
spontaneously  returned.  The  tobacco  had  a 
peculiar  effect  in  exciting  the  peristaltic  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels.  In  several  cases,  in  this 
way,  he  (Mr.  E.)  had  known  it  to  occasion 
a  spontaneous  return  of  the  gut ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  valuable  medicine ;  though  at  the 
same  time  a  very  dangerous  one.  It  is  ne 
cessary  to  use  it  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and,  frequently,  Imp  proper  course  is  to  resort 
to  the  operation,  without  attempting  to  ad- 
minister tobacco  at  all. 


uniul'Kll  V— CARCINOMA  <>!    lull  PENIS. 


CA8ES, 

LrrilOMKUh  :oN. 

JaUIS  I.i. imi kk,  u journeyman 

butch. -r ,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cren  l.-v, 

was   admitted    into    Darker*!  ward,  Oct.  8, 

for  the  purpose  of  baring  i  calculus  re  moved 

iiuin  his  bladder.  He  is  rttbei  short,  is  ema- 
ciated, and  has  rupture  in  each  groin.  Thai 
on  the  right  side  has  existed  fur  nine  or  ten 
years,  and  the  other  for  two.  Has  had  cal- 
culous »\mptonis  for  twelve  months.  \\  hen 
brought  into  the  theatre  on  Saturday,  Mr. 
Lawrence  stated,  that  Mr.  Eerie  ami  bin 
bad  agreed  that  Baron  Heurteloup,  who  wSl 
present,  and  had  kindly  offered  his  assist- 
ance, should  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  patient,  and  s-ayiug  whether  he 
considered  this  a  fit  case  for  the  operation  of 
crushing  the  stone.  The  examination,  only, 
was  to  be  made  at  that  moment;  any  ope- 
ration that  might  be  deemed  necessary, 
should  be  undergone  next  Saturday. 

Dr.  Heurteloup  proceeded  immediatt  1  v  to 
fill  the  bladder  with  warm  water:  he  then 
sounded,  and  having,  as  he  considered,  satis- 
factorily ascertained  the  size  of  the  stone, 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the 
Trench  language.  He  also  introduced  a 
metallic  instrument,  of  unusual  thickness, 
through  the  urethra,  with  facility. 

Mr.  Lawrence  observed,  that  the  Baron 
bad  declared,  it  was  not  a  suitable  case  for 
breaking  the  stone  within  the  bladder.  The 
stone  was  very  large,  and  the  bladder  very 
small ;  both  of  them  circumstances  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  for  the  performance  of 
the  lithontritic  operation.  The  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  existence  of  double  hernia, 
were  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
AVhen  this  was  done,  insuperable  objec- 
tions were  presented  to  this  operation.  For 
the  success  of  the  lithontritic  operation  two 
things  were  necessary  ;  the  one,  the  power 
of  the  operator  to  crush  the  stone,  the  other, 
the  power  of  the  patient  to  expel  the  frag- 
ments. The  instruments  necessarv  to  be 
used,  required  a  certain  space  for  the  ma- 
noeuvring within  the  bladder.  The  sniall- 
ness  of  the  organ,  in  the  present  instance, 
would  not  admit  of  the  necessary  move- 
ments ;  even  could  the  stone  be  crushed, 
the  expulsion  would  be  impossible. — The 
patient  was  removed  to  bed. 

Baron  Heurteloup  stated,  that  he  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  showing  his  instru- 
ments, and  explaining  their  modus  operandi 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  hospital,  at  any  con- 
venient time.  Thursday,  at  half  past  twelve, 
was  appointed  for  exhibiting  them. 


CARCINOMA,     AND    AMPUTATION  OF  THE 
PENIS. 

Purchase  Warren  was  admitted  into  Dar- 
kens ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Earle, 


n  of  the 
penis.    1  be  patient  is  60  j 

shinier,   and    has    u    countenance    deuoti 

him  tu  be  the  prey  of  some  malignant  w. 

tion.      He   bai  lil  nnu  on   ihe  right 

Ten    or    tw  irs    ago    ( 

appeared,  hut  alter  having  taken  a  good  di     1 

ormeroorv,  be  belie i  ed  bin  entirely 

cured.    Twelve  mouths  since,  be  observed 

I  at  the  neck  of  the  glans  penis,  of 
which  for  a  time  he  look  no  particular 
notice.  It  became  worse;  the  parts  in- 
flamed, and  swelled  so  much,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  lay  the  prepuce  open  ;  which 
was  done  about  three  months  since  by  a 
gentleman  at  St.  1.  -.  No  application  has 
had  any  effect  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  now  the  whole  of  the  glans, 
and  considerable  portions  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosa  and  corpora  cavernosa  are  completely 
destroyed.  '1  he  induration  extends  as  deep 
as  the  fingers  can  penetrate.  The  scrotum 
is  inflamed,  swelled,  and  partly  hardened. 
The  affection  has  progressed  greatly  within 
the  last  two  mouths.  One  gland  in  the  groin 
is  distinctly  enlarged.  At  a  quarter  past 
one,  the  patient  was  laid  on  the  operating 
theatre,  and  Mr.  Earle  proceeded  to  perform 
the  amputation.  He  made  an  elliptical  in- 
cision on  either  side  of  the  penis,  from  the 
summit  of  the  pubis  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  scrotum.  He  next  carefully  dissected 
into  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  tracing  with  his 
fingers  the  affected  parts  as  he  proceeded. 
Having  displaced  the  septum  in  the  scrotum, 
and  fixed  a  tape  round  the  penis,  as  close  to 
the  arch  of  the  pubis  as  was  practicable,  the 
member  was  divided  so  close  to  the  tape, 
that  the  latter  immediately  slipped  off.  Five 
arteries  were  now  tied  ;  the  scrotum  was 
laid  open  along  the  raphe,  nearly  to  the 
perineum  ;  a  full-sized  elastic  gum  catheter 
was  introduced,  the  edges  were  brought  to- 
gether somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
and  retained  in  situ  by  a  few  sutures  and 
strips  of  adhesive  plnister  obliquely  laid  over 
them,  and  the  poor  man  was  carried  back  to 
bed.  The  operation  occupied  twenty-six 
minutes,  no  less  than  ten  of  which  were 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  box-carrier  not 
having  a  proper  catheter  in  the  theatre.* 
A  good  deal  of  blood  was  lost.  The  care 
necessary,  and  the  difficulty  experienced,  in 


*  Is  it  not  the  bouse  surgeon's  duty  to 
take  care  that  every  thing  necessary  is  at 
command  before  operations  are  commenced  ? 
To  see  that  ligatures  are  not  rotten  1  And 
that  intruders  into  the  area  (who  shall  hear 
more  of  this  practice  if  it  be  continued),  be 
not  permitted  to  crowd  in  upon  the  operator 
and  patient,  while  their  total  incapacity  for 
even  holding  the  instruments, after  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  office  of  assist- 
ants, is  notorious  ? 
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ih.»  performance  of  this  painful  o|)cration, 
W(K  much  augmented  by  the  hernia,  and 
the  descent  of  a  large  portion  of  'omentum 
niter  the  scrotum  was  divided.  The  operation 
Ml  performed  throughout  with  great  cool- 
and  noatness. 

Observations. 

After  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  bed, 
and  Air.  Marie  had  cut  open,  examined 
and  exposed  to  view  tho  morbid  parts, 
he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  this  operation 
has  been  performed  under  these  circum- 
stances. Such  an  operation  as  this,  it  must 
strike  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  dis- 
ease of  this  kind,  cannot  be  performed  with 
any  fair  prospect  of  permanent  success.  This 
was  faithfully  represented  to  tho  poor  man. 
The  disease  has  been  making  rapid  progress, 
particularly  during  the  last  two  months,  and 
if  nothing  had  been  done,  it  must  have 
proved  fatal  in  a  very  short  time.  I  repre- 
sented to  him  yesterday,  that  it  was  deci- 
dedly cancerous,  and  must  destroy  his  life 
if  not  removed  ;  and  that  if  the  operation 
were  performed,  I  could  not  answer  for  its 
success,  but  that  there  certainly  was  a  pro- 
bability of  his  life  being  prolonged  by  it,  and 
&  possibility  of  success  altogether.  I  left  it 
entirely  to  himself  to  say,  whether  he  would 
submit  to  the  certainty  of  almost  immediate 
death  from  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or 
take  the  chance  of  being  thus  rescued  from 
it :  he  chose  the  latter.  You  will  observe, 
that  the  disease  extended  very  deep.  Ap- 
parently, the  whole  of  it  is  now  removed, 
but  the  induration  certainly  extends  to  the 
edges,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  the  parts  I  have 
taken  away,  though  I  dissected  and  cut 
through  the  penis  completely  under  the 
pubis.  I  believe  the  disease  to  be  genuine 
carcinoma.  It  commenced  in  the  glans 
penis.  1  have  seen  many  cases  where  the 
disease  has  assumed  almost  as  formidable  an 
aspect  as  in  the  present  instance,  and  where 
the  operation  has  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess. I  have  removed,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  penis  of  a  man  aged  86  years, 
who  lived  several  years  afterwards,  and  died 
of  another  affection.  The  glands  in  the 
groin  were  enlarged,  but  subsequently  sub- 
sided. In  that  case,  however,  which  was 
one  of  ulceration,  it  greatly  augmented,  and 
the  edges  irritated  and  indurated,  present- 
ing, from  the  urine  continually  passing  over 
them,  all  the  characteristics  oi'carcinoma;  I 
could  not  regard  it  as  a  case  of  genuine  can- 
cer ;  the  present,  however,  is,  1  fear,  one  of 
that  description.  It  is  our  duty  sometimes, 
perhaps,  to  operate  when  little  prospect  of 
success  can  be  entertained  ;  still,  I  hope  the 
present  amputation  may  effect  a  cure." 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

DISEASE    OF    THE    m.ADDER. 

Don  Manukt.  Xoi  im  DB  Vii.i.icas,  />» 
years  old,  admitted  April  Bth,  under  Dr. 
Hamilton  Roe,  with  supposed  disease  of  tho 
bladder.  Senor  Yillegas  is  a  Spanish  refugee, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  government 
of  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  filled  the  high  situa- 
tion of  political  chief  of  Cordoba.  Whilst 
in  his  own  country  he  indulged  in  all  tho 
elegancies,  luxuries,  and  dissipations  of  high 
life,  and  at  the  revolution  which  overthrew 
the  liberal  Constitution,  he  was  driven,  in  a 
state  of  almost  perfect  destitution,  to  seek 
shelter  in  England.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  he  began  to  feel  a  difficulty 
in  passing  his  urine,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  pubes,  and  in  the 
perineum.  These  symptoms  were  aggra- 
vated by  neglect,  and  the  wretched  penury 
in  which  he  voluntarily  lived.  On  his  en- 
trance into  the  hospital,  he  suffered  a  con- 
stant uneasiness  in  the  perineum  and  along 
the  urethra,  much  augmented  by  pressure, 
and  every  attempt  at  micturition.  The 
urine  high-coloured  and  turbid;  a  constant 
feeling  of  weight  on  the  pubes,  and  frequent 
desire  of  making  water.  Every  attempt  at 
walking  produces  increased  pain  in  the  peri- 
neum. Health  evidently  impaired  ;  appe- 
tite weak ;  tongue  white  and  furred  ;  bowels 
constricted  ;  pulse  72,  of  moderate  power  ; 
skin  warm.  He  gets  no  sleep  without  the 
aid  of  opium.  The  following  medicines 
prescribed  for  him.    Take  of 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  1  ounce ; 
Tartrate  of  antimony,  1  grain ; 
IVater,  8  ounces.    Mix. 

An  ounce  to  be  taken  thrice  daily,  and  ten 
grains  of  the  soap  and  opium  pill  every 
night ;  a  warm  bath, 

9.  Feels  refreshed  by  the  warm  ablution, 
and  the  exchange  of  clean  linen  for  the  miser- 
able rags  in  which  he  was  previously  invest- 
ed ;  retains  his  urine,  which  slightly  scalds, 
about  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  The  bowels 
have  been  moved.  Ordered  a  scruple  of 
Dover's  powder  every  night  ;  a  table  spoon- 
ful of  castor  oil  every  morning;  a  warm 
baih  daily,  and  light  vegetable  diet. 

12.  Aftereach  bath,  perspires  fieely,  and 
feels  in  consequence  for  a  time  relieved. 
Tongue  cleaner  ;  bowels  open  ;  can  retain 
his  water  nearly  an  hour,  although  before 
enumerated  symptoms  exist,  but  in  a  less 
degree.  The  forefinger  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  detected  a  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  prostate. 

11.  The  unpleasant  symptoms  enhanced. 
Twelve  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  pubes, 
and  twelve  to  the  perineum. 
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l  >.   Mm  h  relit  it!  leeches-; 

tin'    puiu    I       OB\  .u>  fin    ;i.  >i    ;■  .     i    the 

Hoeldiug,  diuiinishi  d  ,   |)«u*ea  Ins  um.t  , 
hour,  ami    i  v  |e(f     Sixteen  leeches  tu  ihe 
peiineum.      leil    grain*  «ii    .  .ill,.  n;it.-  of  lode 
In  be  taken  ibrefl  tunes  a  day  ;    mucilugiuous 
drinks,  .iiiil  fajriuaoeoua  tin  t. 

18.  The  leeches  repeated,   and    tlio  oilier 

remedies  continued. 

19.  I'bc  dt-iiai)  ot*  weight  in  the  byi 

trium  ia  much  less  uigeut,  the  urine  clearer, 
and  passed  with  less  scalding.  ibis  medi- 
ciue  ordered  ; 

htfuritn  of  whortleberry  leaves,  eight 

ounces  ; 
.Solution  of  pure  potash ,  two  drachms  ; 
an  ounce  tu  be  taken  every  six  hours  ; 
opiates  continued. 

22.  Considerably  improved  ;  mine  quite 
natural  ;  ejected  in  greater  quantity,  and 
lesj  frequently.  The  man  has  still  a  sense* 
tion  of  weight,  though  less  of  pressure  in 
the  region  of  the  bladder, 

-ii.  YV  03  sounded  yesterday  by  Mr.  White  ; 

the  sound  indicated  no  stone,  hut  a  con- 
tracted ami  thickened  bladder.  This  ope- 
ration occasioned  great  pam  ;  a  good  dis- 
charge ot  blood  took  place  from  the  urethra; 
all  the  untoward  symptoms  re-appeared  in 
an  aggravated  degree.  Warm  bath,  and 
poppy  head  fomentations  were  assiduously 
applied,  and  soothed  the  pain  and  irritation. 

May  3.  Innumerable  purple  spots  cover 
the  legs  and  thighs  ;  considerable  pain  re- 
fined to  the  seat  of  the  prostate  gland  ; 
oedema  of  the  scrotum.  The  frequent  ap- 
plication of  leeches  and  fomentations  alle- 
viate the  pain. 

t).  Urine  mixed  with  mucus.  Ten  minims 
of  balsam  of  copaiha  to  be  injected  through 
the  urethra  every  hour.  The  uva  ursi  mix- 
ture continued. 

13.  All  the  unpleasant  symptoms  returned ; 
urine  muddy,  passed  every  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  scalding  and  irritation  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  urethra. 

^:>.  So  great  was  the  irritation  excited  by 
the  attempt  at  injecting  the  copaiha,  that  the 
intention  was  abandoned,  and  ten  minims  ol 
the  milfiated  tincture  of  iron  were  adminis- 
tered three  times  a  day  in  a  glass  of  water  ; 
considerable  relief  has  since  been  expe- 
rienced. Pill  of  soap  and  opium,  and  a 
semicupiuni  every  night. 

Junel.  A  slight  shade  of  amendment. 

21.  The  long  confinement  begins  to  affect 
his  spirits  ;  he  desponds,  and  presages  a  fatal 
termination. 

21.  Increase  of  irritation  in  the  parts  ; 
the  antiphlogistic  plan  enforced.  Micturi- 
tion every  fifteen  minutes,;  urine  mixed  with 
mucus  and  sabulum. 

July  1.  The  irritation  is  much  increased; 
the  mind  oppressed  with  the  deepest  uie- 


lain-huiy ;  tin-  eon  stent  pun  and   moqmp** 

•  leiely  da- 
s-troy  I. is   rwbt.      Wiih  a  view   «,f  .ilh-v  luting 
I,    the    |>l  i  AJr. 

Kdwanls    t<)    iiij.-i  I    the    bladder    with    trpid 
milk  and  water.       1  hi-  .\  n*  done  from  u  gum 

elastic  syringe  through  ■  oommoii  catheter. 

I*he    detrusor   urina-    and    ej.iculaton  .■>   v\ert; 

provoked  into  powerful  spaeaia.  The  in- 
strument was  DO  MDQei  withdrawn,  thmi 
Fthe  fluid  was  ejected  per  saltern  to  a  yard's 
distance,  the  patient  expressing  the  most 
acute  pain.  Strong  opiates,  castor  oil,  and 
diet  ad  libitum* 

Aug.  1.  Ihe  last  month  has  passed  over 
with  the  train  of  sufferings  ns  the  last.  The 
mental  anguish  and  corporeal  agony  react  on 
each  other.  The  skin  is  yellow,  dry,  and 
purgently  hot;  conjunctivae  of  the  same 
colour,  eyes  sunk,  figure  emaciated  ;  a  hec- 
tic blush  on  the  cheeks,  lie  refuses  food, 
and  morosely  rejects  all  proposals  of  relief, 
exclaiming  in  a  broken  voice,  ''I  shall  die 
like  a  beggar,  in  the  corner  of  a  hospital, 
in  a  foreign  1  mil." 

°0.  He  continued  to  reject  all  condolence ; 
the  emaciation  increased  ;  appetite  dimi- 
nished. J  be  tongue  became  brown  and  dry  ; 
soi i!es  accumulated  on  the  lips  and  gums; 
universal  tremor;  coldness  of  extremities, 
and  death,  which  took  place  this  morning. 

Autopsy  twenty  hours  after  decease. 
General  emaciation.  A  few  tubercles 
were  found  dispersed  in  both  lungs.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  larynx  and  bronchi  a 
good  deal  injected,  and  these  tubes  rilled 
with  muco- purulent  fluid.  The  mucous 
tunics  of  stomach  and  intestines  preternatu- 
rally  red.  The  bladder  was  thickened  and 
contracted,  and  the  prostate  gland  enlarged 
to  twice  its  physical  size.  On  opening  it, 
an  abscess  was  found  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  an  ordinary  chestnut.  The  lining  of 
the  urethra  more  vascular  than  in  the  natu- 
ral state. 


METASTASIS  OF  lUIEl'M  ATISM  TO  TUB  HEART. 

Jane  Beddoes,  21  years  old,  admitted 
under  the  care  of  the  second  physician,  1st 
April.  She  is  a  single  woman,  presenting  a 
squalid  and  emaciated  appearance.  The  ca- 
tameniu  have  been  defective  in  quantity  and 
quality  these  three  months,  during  which 
time  she  has  lived  in  the  greatest  penury 
and  misery,  Buffering  both  from  want  of  food, 
and  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son. Three  weeks  ago,  the  was  seized 
with  a  pain  under  the  sternum,  difficult 
respiration,  and  cough,  with  expectoration  of 
thick,  whitish  mucus  ;  she  lias  had  no  medi- 
cine or  attendance. 

Her  emaciation  and  ghastly  pallor,  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  person  in  articidomortis^ 
she  has  a  sense  of  tightness  and  oppression 
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throughout    the.    thorax.       Respiration     ex-1  fected,  but  verv  slightly  indicating  the  state 
troinf ly  iliiiii-ult  and  rapid,  about  (io  in  n  of  the  heart.    The  colchi cum  continued. 


i  ii  1 1 1  ■  1 1  < 


lividity  of  countenance;    alee   nnsi  I       18.  Not  much  variation  of  symptoms  till 

widely  expanded  nt  pad   inhalation  ;   the  to  day,  when  they  received  a  now  impetus. 

burry  of  breathing  prevents  her  pronouncing    The  palpitation  became  much  stronger;  re 


long  words  nt  onee.      J'ulsc,  1 70,  small,  ami 

operedled \  skin  cold  ;  tongue  white  j  some 
leuderoeei  of  abdoroea  ;  bowels  open. 

Warm  bath  immediately  ;  venesection  to 
14  ounces;  and  this  pill  immediately  after 
the  bath  ; 

/'otrdcr  of  foxglove  leaf ; 
J'ou  (It  red  i/xcacitun/ia  root  ; 
(>l<iiu)i  ;  of  each,  a  grain  ;  mix. 

6  P.  m.  The  use  of  the  bath  induced  a  per- 
spiration, the  breathing  became  easier ; 
pulse  has  risen  in  strength  and  fulness ; 
ihe  abstraction  of  blood  attended  with  direct 
relief;  the  pill  was  rejected  from  the  sto- 
mach as  soon  as  swallowed. 

8  p.  m.  Respiration  more  easy,  .1(5  times  in 
aminule  ;  pulse,  100,  soft ;  nausea.  A  mustard 
poulth  o  to  the  epigastrium  ;  an  effervescent 
draught  occasionally  ;  a  five-grain  soap-aud- 
opium  pill  immediately. 

2.  Slept  well  during  the  night ;  the  dis- 
tress of  breathing  has  moderated  ;  no  pain  of 
chest  or  abdomen  ;  cough  ;  occasional  nau- 
sea; pulse,  100,  compressible  ;  tongue  drab- 
coloured  ;  bowels  costive.  A  calomel  and 
colocynth  pill  to  be  bolted  every  two  hours, 
until  the  bowels  are  acted  upon.  This  draught 
at  bed-time  : 

Tinct.  of  foxglove,  fifteen  minims  ; 
Rattley's  opiate  solution,  ten  miuims  ; 
Distilled  water,  an  ounce  ;  mix. 

3.  The  bowels  have  been  moved  several 
times  ;  slept  tolerably  well  ;  breathing  and 
cough  easier  ;  expectorates  a  thick  white 
mucus  ;  countenance  and  pulse  natural. 
An  ounce  of  the  following  mixture  to  be  ta- 
ken three  times  a  day  : 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  six  drachms  ; 
Tartrate  of  antimony,  two  grains ; 
Tinct.  of  opium ,  two  scruples  ; 
Camphor  julep,  eight  ounces;  mix. 

19.  Continued  convalescing  until  this 
morning,  when  she  experienced  a  return  of 
pain  in  the  left  side.  A  blister  immediately 
applied  to  the  part. 

29.  The  pain  of  side  was  removed  by 
blister,  and  the  girl  contiuued  improving. 
An  attack  of  rheumatism  has  developed  it- 
self in  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  finger  joints, 
which  have  become  swelled,  red,  and  pain- 
ful, rive  grains  of  colchicum,  and  five  of 
ipecacuanha  lobe  taken  thrice  daily. 

i\Jav  1.  ihe  external  rheumatism  has  dis- 
appeared ;  she  complains  of  an  acute  pain 
in 


spiration  laborious,  '18  in  a  minute  J  pulse, 
152,  full,  ami  strong;  Inuit  dc  soujfltt  audi- 
ble to  the  naked  ear  when  applied  to  the 
interspace  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  rib;  tender- 
ness of  epigastrium  ;  heat  of  skin  ;  anxiety 
of  countenance  ;  inability  to  recline  horizon- 
tally. Venesection  to  fourteen  ounces  ;  a 
pill  of  a  grain  of  opium  and  two  grains  of 
digitalis,  to  be  swallowed  immediately  ;  and 
live  grains  of  colchicum  powder  every  four 
hours. 

19.  The  abstraction  of  blood,  which  is 
huffy,  effected  relief;  action  of  the  heart 
and  thorax  much  calmer  ;  countenance  pla- 
cid ;  pulse,  120;  some  pain  still  exists  at 
the  praecQrdia.  A  blister  to  the  scrobiculus 
cordis  ;  a  calomel  bolus  at  night ;  and  the 
colchicum  continued. 

After  this,  there  was  amelioration  of 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  was  apparently 
well,  though  pallid  and  leucophlegmatic,  un- 
til the  1st  of  June.,  when  an  exactly  similar 
attack  to  that  already  described,  took  place. 
Depletion  and  the  same  medicines  were  effi- 
cient as  remedies.  She  continued  to  amend 
slightly  after  that,  and  was  discharged, 
much  relieved,  at  her  own  request,  on  the 
18th  of  June. 


ST.  THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL. 


CASE  OF  POMPHOLYX. 

Robert  Tidmarsii,  a  maker  and  hawker 
of  rope-mats,  26  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
on  the  27th  of  August,  into  King's  ward, 
No.  20,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Roots,  with 
an  eruption  of  bullae,  appearing  (without  any 
inflammation  around  them,  and  unaccompa- 
nied by  fever)  over  the  whole  body  and  face. 
The  bulhe,  which  firstmade  their  appearance 
about  a  fortnight  since,  are  of  various  sizes, 
some  not  exceeding  that  of  a  pin's  head, 
while  others  are  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut, 
and  he  says  they  have  been  much  larger. 
The  parts  do  not  itch  at  all,  but  he  com- 
plains of  their  smarting  very  much.  The 
appearance  of  the  eruption  was  not  preceded 
by  any  headach  or  sickness;  did  not  per- 
spire, until  yesterday,  alter  taking  some 
warm  gruel,  and  then  the  smarting  increased. 
Appetite  good,  and  has  no  uneasiness  after 
food  ;  bowels  open  ;   tongue  slightly  coated, 


the  region  of  the  heart,  which  is  seen  I  and  mouth  and  tongue  aphthous  ;  pulse,  1 12, 
throbbing  violently,  and  affecting  the  entire  j  small,  and  compressible.  Has  been  in  the 
thorax.  The  stethoscope  manifests  clearly  habit  of  drinking  free)  v  of  spirits  and  beer, 
the  bruit  de  soujJUt.     Pulse ,  not  much  at-   Ordered  a  warm  bath  daily. 
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Diluted  ndpkurit  a<  ul,  twenty  minims, 

l   Ion]   BOUTS* 

liilk  diet. 

>lept  tolerably  ;  has  Inul  three  evacu- 
ations from  thr-  howellj  pulse,  94,  small, 
mid  compressible  ;  says  the  smarting  has 
in  tit  li  relieved,  sines  going  into  the 
hath  j  iunl  many  of  the  bulla;  have  burst, 
discharging  a  thin  lymph. 

19.  >resh  vesications  are  making  their 
appearance  at  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
thev  contain,  at  first,  a  watery  transparent 
fluid,  which  afterwards  becomes  more  yellow 
and  opaque,  and  at  length  become  larger  and 
burst,  leaving  an  excoriated  surface.  Bowels 
open  ;  pulse,  96,  more  full.  Meat  every- 
day, and  a  pint  of  porter,  daily.  Cerate  of 
the  acetate  of  lead  to  the  parts  affected. 

Si.  Some  of  the  vesicles  have  become  as 
broad  over  as  a  crown-piece,  and  numerous 
others  have  burst,  leaving  the  excoriated 
surfaces  sore  and  inflamed  ;  bowels  have  been 
moved  once  only,  to-day  ;  tongue,  more 
clean  ;  pulse,  92,  soft  and  full.  The  acid  to 
be  taken  every  three  hours.  Powder  of  jalap 
with  calomel,  half  a  drachm,  to-morrow- 
morning. 

Sept.  1.  The  eruption  is  less  irritable,  but 
fresh  bulla  continue  to  arise.  Bowels  have 
been  acted  on  several  times,  by  the  medi- 
cine ;  tongue,  moist  ;  pulse,  80,  full. 

2.  Says  he  has  little  pain  or  smarting,  but 
lias  passed  a  restless  night.  There  is  greater 
heat  of  skin,  and  he  complains  of  thirst ; 
bowels  have  not  been  moved  to-day  ;  pulse, 
108,  full,  and  more  incompressible.  Abstract 
ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  immedi- 
ately ;  and  take  two  scruples  of  the  powder 
of  jalap,  with  calomel.  Apply  white  wash 
(lotio  plumbi)  to  the  pints  affected. 

8,  Blood  not  cupped,  but  is  firmly  buffed  ; 
passed  a  restless  night ;  skin  still  hot  and 
dry  ;  tongue  rather  dry,  and  coated  ;  pulse, 
100,  full,  more  sharp  ;  bowels  open  with 
medicine. 

4.  There  is  still  considerable  heat  of  skin, 
but  moister  ;  does  not  complain  of  any  pain, 
and  slept  better  ;  bowels  open ;  tongue  ra- 
ther dry  ;  pulse,  100,  character,  the  same  as 
yesterday.  Ordered  to  resume  the  milk 
diet,  and  to  be  bled  to  ten  ounces. 

Tirtarised   <intinw)iial   wine,    half     a 

drachm  ; 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  half  a  drachm; 

every  four  hours. 

5.  Blood  buffed  ;  has  not  shivered,  but 
complains  of  a  sensation  of  chilliness  ;  the 
skin  is,  however,  still  above  the  natural 
temperature;  fresh  vesications  continue 
to  arise,  hut  fewer  in  number  ;  appearance, 
on  the  whole,  much  improved  ;  pulse,  100, 
more  compressible,  and  less  full ;  bowels 
open  ;  tongue  still  rather  dry. 


7.  Skin  hot;  tongue  dry  and  coated; 
bowels  open  lour  or  live  nines  to-day  ,  pulse 
If 4,  full,  BO  pain,  except  the  irritation 
from  lying  on  raw  surface. 

jtrtenieal  nhttion,  five  minima  ; 

Tun  tin  i-  oj Opium,  five  minima  ;  every 
six  hours.     Prepared  calamii. 
sprinkled  over  the  excoriated  parts. 

8.  Rather  less  heat  of  skin  ;  bowels  0MB 
three  times;  pulse,  110,  full,  and  rather 
hard;   tongue   dry  and  coated. 

9.  Is  much  cooler  ;  tongue  not  so  dry,  but 
still  complains  of  thirst  ;   bowels  open  am 
pulse,  lit,  full,  more  soft.    Powdered  jalap, 
with  calomel,  a  scruple  immediately. 

10.  Is  again  become  more  hot  and  fever- 
ish ;  tongue  dry  and  coated  brown  ;  no  pain 
or  giddiness  ;  bowels  only  acted  on  twice. 
Repeat  the  jalap  and  calomel  immediately  ; 
an  effervescing  draught,  without  cinnamon, 
every  four  hours  ;  and  discontinue  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium. 

11.  Complains  of  pain,  and  tenderness  of 
the  epigastric  region,  with  nausea,  but  no 
vomiting  ;  there  are  fewer  fresh  bulla-  ap- 
pearing, and  those  confined  principally  to 
the  extremities  ;  pulse,  110;  tongue,  not  so 
dry,  and  less  coated  ;  bowels  open  from  me- 
dicine ;  cannot  sleep  at  night  ;  tremor  of 
body.  On  account  of  the  calamine  powder 
appearing  rather  gritty,  Dr.  Roots  ordered 
common  flour  to  be  substituted.  Twenty 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium  ;  ten  grains  of  the 
extract  of  hyoscyamus  at  night  ;  chlor.  of 
soda  to  be  sprinkled  over  bed  ;  disconti- 
nue the  arsenical  solution,  and  efl'ervesciug 
draught. 

12.  The  excoriated  surface  is  looking 
drier  and  better  ;  an  erythematous  blush, 
with  vesications  at  the  lower  part,  has  made 
its  appearance  around  the  nose  ;  has  lost  all 
pain,  and  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  and 
nausea  ;  tremor  of  the  body  continues,  and 
there  is  also  tremor  of  the  voice  ;  pulse, 
128,  full,  more  compressible  ;  tongue  dry  ; 
bowels  open,  stools  green ;  restless  at  night ; 
countenance  anxious. 

Compound  ipecacuanha   powder,    ten 

grains,  at  night. 
Chlor.  of  soda,  one  drachm  and  a  half; 
Distilled  water,  a  pint ; 
take  two  tablespoonsful  every  three  hours  ; 
strong  beef-tea,  two  pints  daily. 

1:5.  Has  passed  a  better  night,  and  fan- 
cies himself  better  this  morning,  but  the 
tremor  and  anxiety  of  countenance  are  ra- 
ther increased;  pulse,  130,  rather  sharp, 
but  compressible  ;  tongue  dry  and  brown  ; 
bowels  open.  He  continued  much  the  same 
until  the  following  morning,  when  he  expir- 
ed at  about  eleven  o'clock. 

The  body  was  examined  six  hours  after 
death,  but  no  appearances  were  observed,  to 
account  for  death ;  and  Dr.  Roots  was  of 
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opinion,  that  it  was  caused  by  continued 
irritation,  arising  from  the  exposuro  of  so 
Urj  <■  nn  tXCOfiated  surface,  ill  the.  same 
manneras  after  an  extensive  burn. 


case  of  urrs. 

INInrtha  Brown,  a  young  girl,  16  years 
of  tge,  came  to  the  hospital  on  the  1.1th  of 
A  QgUSt,  and  wa^  admitted  intoQueen's  ward, 
under  the  care  of  JMr.  Tyrrell,  with  a  lupous 
affection,  destroying  the  aloe  nasi,  by  slow 
ulceration  ;  she  stated  that  the  disease  com- 
menced two  years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pimple  on  either  nostril,  which  formed 
themselves  into  ulcers,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended, having  now  destroyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cartilages.  She  has  taken  a 
good  deal  of  medicine  at  different  times,  but 
the  sores  never  perfectly  healed  ;  their  pro- 
gress, however,  has  appeared  at  times  to  be 
arrested  temporarily,  but  always  got  worse 
again,  when  her  health  became  impaired. 
There  are  marks  of  the  disease  having  ex- 
isted on  different  parts  of  the  face,  which 
she  states  to  have  been  some  time  after  the 
first  attack  of  the  nose,  but  had  healed  again 
without  any  external  application  whatever. 
A  few  days  after  her  admission,  the  inflam- 
mation surrounding  the  edges  of  the  ulcer 
had  considerably  extended. 

15.  Was  visited  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  or- 
dered to  take  mercury  with  chalk,  three 
grains ;  powdered  rhubaib,  twelve  grains, 
every  other  day  ;  and  a  fluid  drachm  of  the 
iron  mixture,  twice  a  day. 

19.  No  apparent  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  nose,  but  she  is  now  become  af- 
fected with  scarlatina,  and  consequently 
is  transferred  to  Dr.  Roots.  An  emetic  was 
directed  to  be  given  immediately  ;  a  drachm 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  every  six  hours,  and 
the  whole  body  to  be  sponged  over  with  te- 
pid water  when  hot. 

24.  Becoming  convalescent  from  the  scar- 
let fever,  when  she  was  attacked  with  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  face  ;  and 
during  this  time  the  only  medicine  employed, 
was  five  grains  of  mercury  with  chalk,  every 
six  hours.  Twelve  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  temples;  a  blister  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  a  lotion  over  the  face.  As  soon  as  the 
erysipelas  showed  itself,  the  appearance  of 
the  nose  began  to  amend, and  continued  to  do 
so  without  any  medicinal  means,  further 
than  the  above,  and  occasional  doses  of  house 
physic  ;  and  by  the  time  the  erysipelas  had 
disappeared,  the  nose  was  become  quite 
Well,  and  continues  so  up  to  this  time. 

lias  not  taken  any  medicine  since  the 
13th  Sept. 


(OMISSION  ()1  I  UK  ISUAIN,  WITH  LACE- 
RATED SCAM',  AND  SIMl'I.E  1  11  ACT  I'  HE  OT 
ill);    I  I  i  i    (  LAVICLE. 

Marv  I'.owlan,  aged  14,  was  admitted  into 
(Queen's  ward  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
August,  between  eight  und  night  o'clock, 
with  symptoms  indicative  of  concussion  of 
the  brain  ;  there  were  also  two  small  lace- 
rated wounds  on  the  right  side  of  the  scalp, 
and  on  further  examination,  there  was  dis- 
covered a  simple  fracture  of  the  left  clavicle, 
about  one  third  from  its  sternal  extremity. 
The  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  cart  laden  with  bricks,  which  had 
suddenly  taken  place  at  the  time  she  was 
passing  it,  by  which  she  was  struck  down, 
and  became  immediately  senseless.  At  the 
time  she  was  brought  into  the  hospital,  she 
was  attacked  by  repeated  vomitings,  which 
her  friends  stated  to  have  taken  place  seve- 
ral times  before  her  admission.  She  lies 
apparently  in  a  tranquil  sleep,  but  answers 
when  questions  are  put  to  her,  though  inco- 
herently. Respiration  slow  and  regular; 
pulse  90,  small,  and  oppressed. 

The  patient  was  visited  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  on 
his  arrival  at  the  hospital,  who  ordered  six 
grains  of  calomel  to  be  taken  immediately. 
To  have  twenty  leeches  applied  to  the  head, 
and  afterwards  the  spirit  lotion,  and  an  oc- 
casional dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

23.  Has  been  rather  delirious  this  morn- 
ing ;  pulse  increased  in  force  and  frequency ; 
bowels  not  acted  on.  Two  enemas,  the  first 
of  common  salt  and  water,  and  the  second 
combined  with  castor  oil,  were  administered, 
after  which  the  bowels  were  relieved,  and 
she  soon  became  more  tranquil. 

24.  Has  not  shown  any  symptoms  of  deli- 
rium since  yesterday  morning ;  vomiting 
less  frequent.  The  functions  of  the  brain 
are  restored  to  a  more  natural  state,  so  that 
she  now  answers  questions  less  incoherently. 
Complains  of  considerable  pain  in  the  head, 
not  referable  to  any  particular  part ;  pupils 
contracted ;  pulse  62  ,  still  somewhat  op- 
pressed ;  tongue  white.  A  dose  of  castor 
oil  was  given  this  morning,  since  which  the 
bowels  have  been  evacuated.  Apply  twelve 
leeches  to  the  head.  A  grain  and  a  half  of 
calomel  to  be  given  every  six  hours,  and 
five  drachms  of  castor  oil,  as  occasion  may 
require. 

26.  Complains  of  a  little  pain  on  the  right 
side  of  head,  and  also  on  the  leftside  of  ab- 
domen. Pupils  still  contracted  and  fixed. 
The  vomiting  has  ceased  ;  pulse  66,  more 
free  ;  tongue  white  ;  bowels  open. 

28.  Quite  free  from  pain  ;  pupils  less  con- 
tracted, and  rather  more  susceptible  to  the 
impression  of  light;  pulse  70,  small ;  bow- 
els open  ;  tongue  coated  with  a  yellowish 
fur  at  the  root,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
papillae  raised. 


INTERMITTENT  I  I  \  EH. 


St.  The  extremities  of  the  fractured  da* 

vitl  nt  into  apposition,    the 

bhuulder  kept  Ixed  by  I  I  igUI  <•  of-H  bandage, 
uud  the    una   supported  M  ■   lUog,      1*   tree 

from  every  symptom  consequent  oa  the  con< 

cussion,  with  tEe  exception  of  the  sluggish 
state  of  the  iris.  Mouth  tore  horn  meicury  ; 
ippetite  tolerable. 

Sept.  3.  The  irides  have  regained  u  BMMfi 
natural  sensibility  to  the  impression  of  light ; 
bowels  have  bten  kept  regular.  The  wounds 
of  the  scalp,  which  were  (fretted  with  ;el- 
lieeive  plaster,  are  now  quite  cicatrised. 
the  tigure-of-b"  bandage  is  still  confining  the 
shoulders,  and  the  arm  kept  supported  in  u 
sliug.  Trom  this  time  she  has  continued  to 
do  well,  and  now  only  remains  in  the  bospi> 
tal  on  account  of  the  clavicle. 


OBSTINATE    CASE    OF    IM  EUMITTENT    FEVER. 

Michael  tiarney,  a  stone  mason,  ii8  years 
of  age,  living  at  Woolwich  during  last 
eighteen  mouths,  sdmitted  into  William's 

Ward,  i\o.  17,  on  the  oih  of  August,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Roots,  (during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  Dr.  Elliotson,)  with  intermit- 
tent lever.  The  patient  affirms,  that  he  was 
fret  attacked  with  ague,  about  seven  months 
ago,  and  has  never  been  free  from  it  lor 
more  than  three  weeks  at  B  time  since,  and 
that  only  once.  The  paroxysms,  lie  says, 
occur  irregularly,  sometimes  every  day,  at 
others  every  third  day,  but  during  the  last 
three  days,  have  come  on  every  day, — yester- 
day between  four  and  live  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  now  two  o'clock,  and  he  has  not  yet 
shaken,  but  has  some  pain  in  the  head,  and 
feels  cold,  as  if  the  lit  were  coming  on  ;  also 
a  little  pain  on  pressure  at  the  scrobiculus 
cordis,  f'ulse  96,  oppressed  ;  bowels  opeu  ; 
tongue  white.  Ordered  ten  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  immediately,  and  to  be 
followed  by  live  grains  every  six  hours. 
Powder  of  rhubarb,  with  mercury,  a  scruple, 
to-morrow,  aud  every  alternate  morning. 
JMilk  diet. 

7.  The  paroxysm  was  checked  yesterday, 
and  has  not  since  returned  ;  free  from  head- 
ach,  but  has  still  a  little  pain  at  the  scrobicu- 
lus cordis.  Bowels  evacuated  four  or  live 
times  ;  pulse  84,  soft. 

9.  Has  not  had  any  return  of  his  com- 
plaint ;  bowels  open  j  pulse  natural ;  tongue 
more  clean. 

12.  Complains  of  pain  in  the  head  attack- 
ing him  every  morning  on  first  awaking, 
which  continues  about  an  hour.  Has  not 
had  any  shiver  ;  bowels  open. 

15.  Has  lost  his  pain  in  head,  but  when 
visited  by  Dr.  Roots,  he  complained  of  chil- 
liness ;  countenance  anxious,  and  pulse  op- 
pressed. Quinine  to  be  increased  to  seven 
grains  and  a  half  every  six  hours,  and  to 
have  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 


1  '.  'lay  in  the 

middle  of  the  day*    D  hirer,  nor  bat 

be  any  pain  or  fever  after  j   but  there  is  pain 

in  the  head,  of  mornings.   1'uUe  114,  muuII  ; 
bowels  open  j  tongue  cleaner.  To  be  cupped 
behind    the    mastoid     process    U)    fourt 
ounces  ;  quinine,  ten  grains  every  tix  hours, 
and  discontinue  the  porter. 

tl.  The  pain  in  bis  bead  still  recurs  every 
morning,  but  has  not  any  chilliness  during 
the  daj . 

I.   Peelt  tolerably  well  during  the  day, 
but   pain   in   head  comes   on  eveiy  morning, 

accompanied  by  i  tense  of  ohilliness, 

26.  Quinine,  fifteen  grains ;  powdered 
capsicum,  live  grains,  every  six  houi 

29.  Has  had  no  return  of  his  paroxyt-m 
since  the  morning  of  the  21st ;  bowels  open  ; 
tongue  clean  ;  pulse  96,  weak.  A  pint  of 
DO!  ter  daily. 

SI.  Had  a  regular  ague  lit  this  morning, 
lasting  from  about  halt  alter  twelve,  until 
after  two.  Complains  of  noise  in  ears,  as  of 
the  rushing  of  water  ;  bowels  open;  tongue 
nearly  clean;  pulse  120,  soft,  and  small  ; 
says  he  has  not  been  out  of  the  ward.  Sul- 
phate of  quinine  a  scruple  every  six  hours. 

Sept.  2.  Has  not  had  a  return  of  his  ague  ; 
bowels  open  ;  tongue  clean ;  pulse  106, 
soft,  and  small  ;  no  pain,  but  the  rushing 
noise  continues.  JMilk  diet.  Twenty-four 
leeches  to  the  temples. 

.').  Has  not  had  a  regular  ague  paroxysm, 
but  says  he  felt  some  tremor  this  morning  ; 
was  hot  at  the  time  of,  as  well  as  alter,  the 
tremor ;  still  complains  of  noise  in  ears, 
which  Dr.  Roots  observed  was  probably 
caused  by  the  quinine  ;  bowels  open  ;  tonguo 
slightly  coaled,  white  ;  pulse  116.  Arseni- 
cal solution  live  minims  every  six  hours. 

9.  lias  not  had  any  pain  or  shiver  until 
yesterday  morning;  the  pain  in  head  re- 
turned for  about  an  hour,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon,  from  four  o'clock  to  nine  j  no 
sickness  or  pain  in  stomach  ;  pulse  112, 
soft;  bowels  open.  Arsenical  solution  eight 
minims  every  six  hours. 

12.  No  return  of  pain  or  shivering; 
bowels  relaxed;  pulse  88  ;  says  the  noise  in 
his  ears  prevents  him  from  sleeping  at  night. 

13.  Complains  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Omit  arsenical 
solution. 

14.  INo  pain  or  sickness. 

16.  The  vomiting  came  on  again  last 
evening,  accompanied  hy  rigors,  and  pain  in 
the  head.  Had  also  headach  this  morning 
for  nearly  two  hours;  bowels  relaxed; 
tongue  rather  white  •;  thirst;  pulse  92,  soft, 
and  small. 


Sulphate  of  quinine,  ten  grains; 
Diluted  sulphuric  arid,  ten  minims  ; 
Spearmint  water,    an  ounce  and  a 
every  four  hours. 


half 
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19.   For  the  last  two  days  had  pain  in  the  :  dissecting  it  out,  exposing,  nt  the  same  time, 


hc;id  ciich  night  and  morning,  continuin 
ahoiit  an  hour  at  a  time.  Arsi  nioal  Bolutiou 
ten  drops  every  four  hours,  each  dose  to  he 
given  two  hours  after  the  quinine. 

11.  I'he  headach  recurs  every  niylit  mid 
morning,  hut  with  less  violence.  The  ar- 
senical solution  has  not  been  given  since 
yesunlay  morning,  on  account  of  pain  and 
sickness  at  stomach. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  twenty  grains  three 
times  a-day. 

'j'j.  Had  the  pain  in  head  lastnight;  this 


ill"  fa  ;<  la  l.ita.  Two  vessels  were  secured. 
The  disease,  in  some  respects,  resembled 
carcinoma  of  the  lip  •  and  ahout  a  year  since 
a  morbid  growth,  presenting  nearly  the 
same  character,  and  situated  in  the  same 
place,  was  removed  hy  the  knife. 

OPERATION    FOB   STiUCTUlll.. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  a  man,  50  yenrs  of  age, 
was  placed  on  the  operating  tablo  at  one, 
o'clock,  for  the  division  of  a  stricture  situ- 
ated near  the  middle   of  the   urethra.     The 


morning  he  had  tremor  and  cold  sweat,  but   l)atient  1,ad  h(,(>n  unable  for  some   time  past 

to  evacuate,  his   urine   through  the   regular 
channel,  but  it  had  passed  through  a  fistulous 
opening  situated  just  behind  the  stricture, 
which  was  so  contracted,  that  the   smallest 
probe  could  not  pass  it ;    he  therefore  ap- 
plied for  relief  at  the  hospital,  when  he  was 
admitted  under  Mr.  Morgan,  who  performed 
the  operation  in  the  following  manner.  The 
patient  was  placed  on  his  back,  and  in  a 
position     somewhat    resembling    that     for 
lithotomy;    the  operator  then  took  hold  of 
the  priiis,  and  elevating  it  towards  the  ab- 
domen, made  an  incision  of  a  semilunar  form 
through  the  common  integuments  on  each 
side  of  the  fistulous  opening,  and  including 
it,  dissecting  out  the.  part,  and  exposing  the 
corpus  spongiosum  :    an  incision  was   then 
made  into    the  urethra,    and   the   stricture 
divided  ;  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  pass 
a  silver  catheter  through  the  penis  into  the 
bladder,  but  without  success ;  an  elastic  gum 
one  was  then  tried,  but  failed  in  consequence 
of  its  strength  not  being  sufficient  to  over- 
come   the    resistance    offered    by   another 
stricture    situated    near    the   neck    of   the 
bladder  ;    a  sound  of   small    circumference 
was  now  used,  which,  after  a  little  time,  was 
introduced   into  the    bladder;  it  was   then 
withdrawn,  and  a  silver  catheter  of  larger 
dimensions  attempted  to  be  introduced,  but 
not  being  of  the  required  strength,  was  bent, 
and,  consequently,  useless.     Two  lateral  in- 
cisions were  now  made   about  half  an  inch 
from  the  opening  in  the  urethra,  to  allow 
the  integuments  to  be    brought    over    the 
wound;    sutures  were   used    to   keep    the 
edges  in  contact,  etc.  ;  pad  of  lint  placed 
over  it.     Some  of  the  hospital  iuts  were 
hovering  round  the  patient  during   part  of 
the   operation,   and  from   the   size  of    their 
lIAL.  bodies  and    wings    considerably   obstructed 

the  sight  of  the  pupils  ;   some  of  the  juniors 
tumour  of  the  thigh.  wore  rather  alarmed  at  these  murky  beings, 

an  .     „,  ,  declaring  they   would    not  enter   at  Guv's. 

Sept.  29th,  the   senior  surgeon  removed  -r.  „  „     °    .    J.     ,    ,     ,      "    ■        .     .        ■>  . 

ce         •  i  D,         ,      e  1  he  operation  lasted  about  twenty-five  mi- 

an  excrescence  of  a  fungoid  character  from  ..„»_' 

the  anterior  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh  of 
a  man  about  forty  years  of  age.     The  ope- 
ration  was  performed   by  making    a  semi 
circular  incision   above    and   below  the  dis- 
eased portiou  to  be  removed,  and  afteiwardi 


no  pmn. 

2  1.  No  return  of  pain  or  tiemor. 

f6.  Complains  of  some  constant  dull  pain 
in  head,  but  not  worse  mornings  or  even- 
ings ;  head  cool;  no  thirst  or  giddiness; 
pulse  80,  soft.  A  blister  to  be  applied  to 
the  forehead. 

28.  Had  a  recurrence  of  his  ague  this 
morning,  between  ten  and  eleven,  during 
which  a  dose  of  spirit  of  ammonia  and  lauda- 
num were  given  by  the  apothecary ;  the 
shiver  lasted  ahout  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  was  followed  by  excessive  pain 
in  the  head,  with  fever,  and,  afterwards, 
sweating;  he  has  taken  his  medicine,  regu- 
larl}r,  and  is  not  aware  of  having  caught 
cold;  pulse  90,  full,  and  soft;  bowels  not 
open  to-day ;  tongue  rather  dry  and  clammy. 
Arsenical  solution  to  be  increased  to  seven 
drops. 

30.  Had  a  slight  paroxysm  last  evening, 
and  another  this  morning;  pulse  80,  full; 
bowels  open.  Arsenical  solution,  twelve 
drops  every  six  hours. 

October  1.  No  return  of  ague  since 
yesterday  morning;  bowels  open;  pulse  78, 
natural. 

2.  Was  visited  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  who 
ordered  the  quinine  to  be  given  every  six 
hours. 

7.  Has  not  had  any  return  of  ague  ;  and 
as  he  wishes  to  go  out,  is  presented,  and 
ordered  to  take  medicine  out  with  him  for 
ten  days,  with  directions  to  leave  off  his 
arsenical  solution,  if  he  should  fiud  any  ill 
effects  from  it. 


CASE    OF    SCALD. 


William  Lee,  aged  3f,  admitted  Sept.  7, 
under  Mr.  Morgan,  in  consequence  of  hav- 


i  u 


11  MOUR.—  TORSION  OF  ARTERIES. 


ing  received  a  severe  seal: 

previous,  from  soap  leei  ,  the  left  >i<1«  of  hi* 

-,  and  the  back  of  bii  left  bend,  v. 

isidrrably    injured.    On    ins    admit 
he  complained  of  ooneiderabla  ['inn  in  the 
(i.uts  utl'tctcd,  and  in  his  bead;  then  was 

likewise  a  large  vesicle  on  the  back  of  Ins 
band.      The  re  ordered   to  be  '.veil 

covered  with  Hour,  and  the  bowels  not  b« 
open,  to  take  a  dose  of  house  physic. 

-»    himself    consideral)ly    re- 
leaved  ;    immediately  after   the  application 

of  the  flour,  he  was  much  more  easy.  The 
\.  >icle  on  the  hand  to  be  punctured,  so  as 
to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape  gradually. 

11.  Wound  on  face  and  hand  beginning 
to  suppurate  ;  not  much  pain  in  his  head  ; 
ordered  a  dose  of  castor  oil ;  continue  appli- 
cation of  flour. 

1  1.  Going  on  well  ;  he  keeps  the  parts 
well  covered  with  Hour,  from  which  he  de- 
rives great  benefit ;  wounds  healing. 

17.  Still  improviug;  wound  to  be  dressed 
with  simple  cerate.  Under  this  plan  of 
treatment,  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  leave  the  hospital  on  the  21st. 

Flour  is  now  generally  used  in  this  hos- 
pital in  cases  of  burns  and  scalds;  and  its 
application  is  followed  by  the  most  decided 
benelit. 


TUMOUR  OF  THE  MOUTH. RANULA. 

Thomas  Bodger  admitted  June  28,  under 
Mr.  Morgan,  with  enlargement  of  the  right 
submaxillary  gland  ;  the  disease  first  made 
its  appearance  about  four  years  ago,  the 
duct  of  the  gland  having  become  obstructed  ; 
it  has,  at  different  times  since  that  period, 
enlarged,  suppurated,  and  burst.  Last  year 
he  was  in  this  hospital  under  the  junior  sur- 
geon ;  and  after  having  continued  for  some 
time,  he  was  discharged,  considerably  re- 
lieved. The  enlargement  of  the  gland  not 
having  subsided,  and  becoming  Vi  ry  trouble- 
some, he  applied  again  in  June  last  lor  admit- 
tance, when  he  was  taken  in  under  Mr. 
Morgan.  At  this  time  the  tumour  was  the 
size  of  a  large  goose's  egg,  extending  from 
the  augle  of  the  inferior  maxillary  to  the 
symphisis  of  the  chin,  and  into  the  mouth  ; 
there  was  likewise  a  fistulous  opening  in 
the  mouth,  from  which  there  was  a  con- 
siderable discharge  of  ill-conditioned  pus. 

;>().  Mr.  Morgan  ordered  a  counter  open- 
ing to  be  made  externally,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  that  internally;  some  threads  of 
silk  likewise  to  be  passed  through  into  the 
mouth  ;  his  general  health  being  good,  when 
the  bowels  are  confined,  to  lake  house- 
phvsic. 

July  5.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
discharge  from  the  external  opening,  and 
the  tumour  is  not  so  painful. 

12.  The  discharge  is  still  considerable;  a 


!   meal    poultice    to    be   applied    ex- 
illy, 

aot  in  tl>>-  least  di 

and  the  discharge  i>  Still  tbl 

m  thin  time  i 
no  improvement ;    turnout  not  in  the 
diminished  ;  rather  tender  oo  bi  i 

ed,    and    he   does  not    sleep    well    at    I 
Ordered  ten   grains  of  Dover's  powd 
bed-time. 
2D.  The  poor  fellow  not  having  di 

much  benelit  since  his  admission,  he  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety  to  have  it  removed. 
Ah.  Morgan  bU1(l  he  would  first  adopt 
another  plan,  and  allow  the  external  open* 
ing  to  close,  and  make  a  counter  ono  in  the 
mouth  ;  through  this  pass  the  silk,  and  thus 
produce  a  slough  :  on  making  the  required, 
Opening,  about  six  ounces  of  pus  escaped. 
Middle  diet,  with  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 

Sept.  2.  On  pressing  the  gland  externally, 
about  four  ounces  of  matter  was  evacuated 
through  the  mouth.  Mr.  Morgan  ordered 
pressure  on  the  tumour,  by  means  of  a  hand- 
kerchief passed  round  the  head. 

.").  i  he  pressure  having  caused  great  pain, 
it  was  discontinued;  still  anxious  for  tho 
operation,  though  the  tumour  is  diminish- 
ing;  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
be  injected  into  the  sac. 

12.  Tumour  rather  on  the  decrease  ;  dis- 
charge not  so  great ;  continue  injection. 

19,  Under  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
the  tumour  is  gradually  diminishing,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  report,  Sept.  30,  it  is 
not  one-third  the  size  it  was  at  admission. 


HOPITAL  ST.  AXTOIXE. 


AMPUTATION — TORSION    OF     THE      ARTERIES, 

On  the  morning  of  the  2 1st  of  September, 
at  seven  o'clock,  M.  Yelpeau  performed  am- 
putation of  the  thigh  on  a  young  female, 
seventeen  years  of  age.  No  ligatures  were 
used;  but  on  two  bleeding  arteries,  one  of 
which  was  the  femoral,  M.  Amussat's 
method  of  torsion  was  employed  with  com- 
plete success.  On  the  24th  the  dressings 
were  removed,  and  found  but  slightly  tinged 
with  bloody  serum  ;  the  wound  appeared  to 
have  united  at  several  points. — Lane.  Franc. 

[It  is  rquch  to  be  desired,  that  some 
English  surgeons  would  repeat  M.  Amussat's 
experiments*  with  respect  to  the  torsion  of 
bleeding  vessels,  which,  if  found  so  effectual 
as  it  is  asserted  to  be  by  M.  Amussat,  would 
certainly  be  a  very  important  acquisition  to 
modern  surgery.] 

*  Especially  after  the  result  which  was 
obtained  from  similar  experiments,  related 
in  No.  ol>  of  The  Lancet. 


EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 


13.i 


EXTIRPATION    OF    TIIK    UTKRU8. 

This  operation  wai  performed  on  Sept. 20th 

by   M  .  Koux,  with  the  assistance  of  M .  Ell  Ca< 

niicr,  according  to  the  method  of  the  latter. 

On  previous  examination  per  VOginOM  and 
rectum,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  mor- 
bid adhesion  between  these  two  organs,  but 

that  the  anterior  paries  of  the  uterus  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  bladder,  in 
consequence  of  repeated  attucks  of  perito- 
nitis, and  of  the  carcinomatous  inflamma- 
tion. (It  accordingly  appears  to  us  that 
M.  Koux  was  by  no  means  justified  in  per- 
forming the  operation.]  After  the  semi- 
lunar incision  through  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  vagina,  M.  Roux  endeavoured  to  sepa- 
rate the  bladder  from  the  anterior  paries  of 
the  uterus,  but  lie  distinctly  felt  a  small 
round  tumour  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
latter,  and  being  doubtful  whether  it  was 
not  an  ovary,  hesitated  in  continuing  the 
operation.  M.  Recamier  accordingly  ex- 
amined the  wound,  and  being  of  opinion  that 
the  tumour  in  question  was  nothing  but  the 
upper  portion  of  the  uterus  in  a  state  of 
atrophy,  eventually  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  adhesions  between  the  bladder  and 
uterus,  and  terminating  the  operation  with- 
out any  further  difficulty  ;  it  lasted  about 
half  an  hour  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  lost, 
hardly  exceeded  a  few  ounces.  On  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  no  unfavour- 
able symptom  was  observed,  except  great 
prostration  of  strength,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  increased,  and  in  the  evening  ter- 
minated in  the  complete  exhaustion  and 
death  of  the  patient. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  this  case,  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
M.  Roux,  in  his  attempt  to  isolate  the 
uterus  from  the  bladder,  had  inadvertently 
made  two  openings  into  the  latter  organ. 
Nay,  some  go  even  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that 
M.  Roux  had  given  the  knife  to  M.  Reca- 
mier,  after  having  felt  his  finger  in  the 
bladder,  in  order  to  let  him  have  an  equal 
share  of  responsibility  ;  and  that  the  latter, 
with  all  bis  penetration,  had  actually  let 
himselfbe  taken  in.*  According  to  the  Lan- 
cette  Francaise,  from  which  this  report  is 
extracted,  M.  Roux's  straightforward  cha- 
racter is  sufficient  to  refute  all  suspicions  of 
this  kind  ;  it  is  somewhat  strange,  however, 
that  the  particulars  of  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination were  not  given ;  for  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  they  were  not  mentioned 
at  all  by  M.  Roux,  when  speaking  of  the 


*  -  -  que  M.  Roux,  ayant  senti  tout  a 
roup  son  doigt  dans  la  ves&ie,  n'avait  re- 
mis  l'instrument  a  M.  Recamier,  que  pour 
lui  faire  partaker  la  solidarite  de  cette  ope- 
ration ;  et  que  ce  dernier,  tout  fin  qu'il  est, 
s'y  etait  laisse  prendre." 


fatal  result  of  his  operation  :  the  operator 
himself  accounts  for  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient by  her  previous  state  of  debility,  and 
the   excessive,   pain  she  suffered  during  the 

operation* 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  event  of 
(he    last  case,  it  is  stated  in   the    Luiiccttc 

Fran f oise,  that,  on  the  05th  of  September! 

M,  Koux,  assisted  by  ,M .  Krrami<-r,  again 
performed  a  similar  operation,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  a  very  painful  im- 
pression in  all  the  spectators,  for  which 
reason  the  reporter  declined  giving  a  report 
immediately,  lest  he  should  appear  to  be 
too  much  carried  away  by  his  feelings.  As 
soon  as  the  details  of  the  operation  appear, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers. 
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Elements  of  Practical  Midwifery,  or 
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llOOl,     Allni  I.         l>\    T.  I  H\\  IN  (  <    I 

uerl)  a  pupil  ftt  tliat  BOhool,  and  \  et.  >ur- 
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LITERARY   INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Wardroi'  has  in  the  Press,  a  New 
Edition  of  his  "  Account  of  Fungus  nema- 
todes, with  Observations  on  Cancer  and 
Scrofula." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  received  from  Mr.  Win. 
Probert — Mr.  Plumtree — Mr.  Frederick 
Fowler —  Mr .  Tease —  Dr.  W  alker — Mr.  Tho 
mas  Litchfield — Mr.  Edward  Heddon — Dr. 
Grey— Mr.  Morss  Churchill— Mr.  Whitby 
Venn— Mr.  R.  T.  Webb— Mr.  Henry  J. 
Grayson — Mr.  Lott — A  Would-be  Subscri- 
ber— Honestus — Veluti  in  speculum — Stu 
diosus  —  Medicus — Freeborn — A  Pupil  at 
Guy's— C. 

Our  correspondent  R.  E  D.  will  perceive 
that  we  had  already  a  communication  of  the 
same  nature  as  his  own,  or  his  letter  should 
have  appeared. 


W  ill     Vfedicua,    in    eeaumttieftliaf   the 

■>    to     which    he    ulludeh,     authenticate, 
ihein. 

\\  e  liiniiut,  at  tlu-s  moment,  yive  Studio- 
I  l>e  inforantion  he  desires. 

The  communication  of  \  .  U  S.  is  under 
consideration. 

Honestus  next  week. 

Surely  "A  Would-be  Subscriber  " 
have  no  difficultv  in  becoming  one.  Po 
the  subscribers  ofTHB  Lancet,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  that  there  is  no  bookseller 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  has  not  aa 
^reat  a  facility  for  supplying  the  orders  of  his 
customers,  through  the  usual  channel  of  ■ 
London  bookseller,  as  though  he  were  au 
"agent,"  and  received  Tin:  Lancet  direct 
from  the  publisher.  We  thank  our  corres- 
pondent for  his  good  wishes.  He  may  be 
assured  that  on  the  topic  to  which  he  more 
particularly  alludes,  his  confidence  in  our 
"  fidelity  "  is  not  misplaced. 

We  cannot  find  room  for  the  whole  of  the 
article  transmitted  to  us  by  X.  X.  X.  Un- 
less, however,  the  writer  objects  to  its  par- 
tial curtailment,  we  will  make  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  it. 

The  piece  of  glass  enclosed  with  Mr.  Cbil- 
cote's  article,  shall  be  left  at  the  office  to  be 
called  for. 

The  erratum  which  we  were  requested  to 
notice  "  from  the  2d  of  October  to  the  5th," 
was  overlooked  amongst  a  mass  of  papers, 
or  it  should  certainly  have  been  inserted. 

The  "theological  discussion"  cannot  be 
inserted. 

J.  V. — A  chemist  and  druggist,  in  his 
shop,  can  prescribe  and  compound  medi- 
cines for  the  relief  of  any  disease,  without 
rendering  himself  liable  to  any  of  the  pe- 
nalties in  the  Apothecaries'  Act. 

The  necessity  of  inserting  the  letter  of 
Kxpositor  was  superseded  by  the  publication 
of  the  letter  of  the  "  secretary." 

B.  W. — Though  the  present  system  may  he 
deficient  and  worthless,  the  new  one  could 
not  supply  its  place  effectively.  1  here  are 
few  teachers  who  would  voluntarily  risk  the 
credit  of  their  schools,  upon  the  possible 
want  of  ability  or  industry  of  their  pupils. 
Besides,  any  prize  of  the  kind  proposed 
would  be  but  a  deceptive  substitute  for  the 
more  appropriate  and  more  valuable  reward 
which  the  diploma  of  a  reformed  college 
would  present.  It  is  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  prize  as  this,  that  professional  men 
should  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 

Other  correspondents  must  stand  over ; 
some  shall  receive  private  answers. 


\  01  .    l.| 
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LECT1  RES  on  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL    AND    OPE  RATH  E, 

DELIVERED  AT 

St.  Bartholomew 's  I Tospita I ; 
BY      MR.     LAWRENCE. 


Lecture  IV. 

Inflammation. 

The  causes  of  disease,  Gentlemen,  how- 
ever various  they  may  appear  to  be  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  augment  the 
living  actions  of  the  parts  in  which  they 
occur.  They  are  said  to  stimulate,  to  excite, 
to  irritate,  to  inflame.  All  injuries,  and  all 
external  irritations,  produce  inflammation. 
A  great  variety  of  internal  causes,  which  in 
many  cases  we  cannot  exactly  ascertain,  or 
satisfactorily  appreciate,  produce  inflamma- 
tion. Again,  it  occurs  in  certain  cases,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  symptomatically. 
It  seems  to  be  the  e fleet,  or  symptom,  of 
general  disorder.  Of  the  diseases  which 
constitute  the  catalogues  of  our  nosologies, 
the  far  greater  part  consists  either  of  in- 
flammation of  particular  organs,  or  of  changes 
i'i  those  organs  produced  by  inflammation. 
There  are  very  few  diseases,  indeed,  in 
which  inflammation  in  some  part  or  other.Hs 
not  either  a  cause,  a  symptom,  a  concomitant 
circumstance,  or  the  mode  by  which  a  cure 
is  effected ;  by  which  latter,  1  mean  the 
production  of  inflammation  artificially  as  a 
means  of  removing  disease.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  inflammation,  and  not 
belonging  to  any  other  morbid  affection. 
We  have  the  power,  by  vaiious  applications 
to  the  body,  of  exciting  inflammation,  which 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  arises  from 
causes  occurring  within  the  frame.  We 
cannot,  however,  in  the  same  way,  produce 
organic  changes,  such  as  cancer,  fungus 
hsematodea,  exostosis. 

Of  what   are  called  general  affections  of 
the  frame,  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which 
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there  is  not  inflammation  of  some  particular 
organ,  and  in  which  that  inflammation  is  not 
either  the  Cause  of  the  affection,  or  a  con- 
comitant circumstance.  I  believe  we  shall 
hardly  meet  with  any  cases  of  common  fever 
in  which  we  shall  not  find  this  exemplified  ; 
and  even  in  intermittent  fever  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  It  is  thus,  therefore, 
that  a  course  of  lectures,  whether  medical 
or  surgical,  must  be  principally  occupied  in 
describing  inflammation,  in  jointing  out  the. 
effects  which  it  produces  in  the  Several 
organs  and  textures  of  the  body,  in  showing 
the  various  forms  under  which  it  appears,  in 
investigating  its  causes,  explaining  its  va- 
rieties, and  exhibiting  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  controlled,  arrested,  or  removed. 
With  this  extensive  and  important  subject 
I  therefore  begin,  because  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  inflammation  at  first,  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  refer 
with  advantage  to  that  description,  in  con- 
sidering the  affections  of  the  various  organs 
and  textures  in  detail. 

Inflammation  has  generally  been  spoken 
of  and  described  in  the  abstract;  but  there 
are  such  numerous  varieties  of  the  process 
dependent  on  the  differences  in  the  structure 
of  the  affected  organ,  and  on  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  disease,  that  any  general 
description  cannot  be  applicable.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of 
the  kind  of  disturbance  which  is  produced 
by  inflammation,  I  shall  select  a  particular 
instance,  point  out  the  phenomena  which 
appear  there,  and  exhibit  that  as  a  type  of 
this  kind  of  affection.  We  shall  take,  then, 
the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  hand,  pro- 
duced by  a  wound,  puncture,  laceration,  or 
any  other  injury  of  the  finger  or  palm.  The 
individual  who  has  received  this  injury, 
continues  his  ordinary  occupational  lie 
finds  the  parts  becoming  rather  painful,  but 
for  the  moment  disregards  this,  and  goes  on 
to  use  the  hand.  The  inconvenience  in- 
creases, the  part  begins  to  swell,  and  soon 
he  finds  himself  unable  to  use  it  without 
great  plin,  which  induces  him  to  seek 
medical  assistance.  When  you  see  a  case 
under  such  circumstances,  you  will  find  that 
the  inflammatory  attack  is  already  pretty 
fully  developed,  and  you  will  observe   it 


MR,  LAWREN(  E  OM  INFLAMMATION. 


.  terised  by  fem    circumstances;  that 

is,  the  part  is  preternatural ty  red,  f welled, 

lint,  ami  ji.nnful.     1  be  swelling  affects  the 
whole  of  the  band,   hut  it  does  not  pi 
i  iractera    throughout.     Io   the 

immediate  situation  qf  the  wound,  suppos- 
ing that  10  ba   tu   on,-  fUger,  or  tU    the  puhu 

•   hand,  )im  will  find  the  swelling  is 
i         and   fi  iu,  that  it  is  firm  shout  the 


die,  !»'•  ii.'  the  hulh  of  a   th<-r- 

i  the  temperature  tu  be 
9f*  i  on  the  fol  ned  it 

had  i  isen  I  bich  was  s 

deruble   advance,   hut  yet  that   did   n 

l  the  natural  temperature  of  the  blood 
iu  the  individual. 

pain  in  the  part  is,  in  the  i. 
stance,  slight,  and  gradually  ini  i 


wrist.    On  the  hack,  of  the  hand,  and  on  tin-  aented  on  pressure,  and  inoreased  by 

lore  arm    generally ,  you    will   |>robabl\     hud    anv    attempt!   to  use  the    pari.      At  6vSt  IBM 
that   it  is    suit,    and    presents  that  c  unlitum    patient  expri  t.-nces  something  of  a  dull  ach- 


wUkh   we  usually   term  (edematous.     You 
will  likewise  observe  that  l'u'  swelling  is 

more  extensive  than  the  redness.  The  red- 
it  of  a  bright  scarlet,  or  light  crimson 
tint.  It  is  that  kind  of  colour  which  we 
inuy  suppose  to  be  ptO  luced  by  the  presence 
of  an  increase*]  quantity  o(  arterial  hlood  in 
the    part.      It    does  not    exhibit   any    thing 


ing  pain  ;  but  as  the  inflammation  proeet 
thatfeeling  assumes  a  peculiar  character,  and 

is  attended  with  a  throbbing  or  pulsatory 
sensation.      The   patient   leemi    IO   |  <n 

an  increased  exertion  in  the  arteries.  Thii 
il  not  merely  a  circumstance  adverted  to  by 
the  sensation  of  the  patient  ;  for  it  we  place 

our  lingers  on  the  arteries,  we  hud  there  is  a 


oil'  towards  the  sound  parts.  The  increased 
heat  is  sensibly  apparent  to  the  touch.  11 
we  apply  the  hand,  we  can  at  once  perceive 
that  the  inflamed  spot  is  warmer  than  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  patient,  too,  feels 
an  intense  burning  in  the  seat  of  disease. 
If,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  tem- 
perature of  the  part  by  the  thermometer,  we 
do  not  find  there  is  such  an  increase  of  heat 
as  the  sensation  afforded  to  the  patient 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  We  do  not  tind 
the  temperature  of  the  inflamed  part  to 
ascend  beyond  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  hlood,  and  that  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  from  98°  to  100°  by  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter. This  is  a  point  which  has  been 
particularly  investigated  by  Mr.  Hunter. 
lie  excited  inflammation  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  in  the  vagina  and  rectum  of  animals  ; 
and  he  found  that  the  temperature  of  those 
parts  never  rose  under  the  intensity  of  any 
inflammation  ho  could  excite  beyond  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  blood.  If  you 
place  a  blister  on  the  skin  of  the  chest,  and 
afterwards  examine  the  temperature  of  the 
p:irt  from  which  the  cuticle  has  been  re- 
moved, you  will  find  the  thermometer  will 
probably  rise  about  two  degrees  beyond  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  skin.  If 
you  make  the  same  experiment  on  the  ex- 
tremities, you  will  find  that  the  difference  of 
temperature  will  probably  be  four  degrees, 
because  the  temperature  of  the  extremities 
is  naturally  lower  than  that  of  the  parts 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  application  of  the  blister  there  raises 
the  temperature  more,  so  that  it  may  bring 
it  as  near  to  the  natural  heat  of  the  blood. 
In  one  instance,  when  Mr.  Hunter  was 
operating  in  a  case  of  hydrocele,  after  he 
hud  made  an  incision  through  the  tunica 


like  what  would  be  produced  by  an  increase  very  considerable  augmentation  in  the  force 
of  venous  blood.  The  redness  is  most  intense  of  the  pulsation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  part.  In  the  case  of  the  hand,  the 
injury,  and  from  that  it  is  gradually  shaded    pulse  at  the  wrist,  on  the  inflamed  side,  if 

much  fuller,  stronger,  and  harder,  than  the 
pulse  in  the  opposite  wrist.  In  fact,  if  the 
inflammation  be  considerable,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the 
pulse  of  the  two  limbs.  This  throbbing  ex- 
tends along  the  aiteries  throughout  thajfare- 
arm,  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In 
conjunction  with  this  increased  action  of 
the  principal  arterial  trunks  that  lead  to  the 
inflamed  part,  vou  will  find  a  corresponding 
distension  in  the  veins.  In  the  case  of  tho 
hand,  if  you  uncover  the  limb,  you  will  see 
the  veins  are  manifestly  distended.  They 
are  often  as  full  as  you  will  find  them  to  he, 
after  having  placed  a  ligature  above  the 
elbow,  before  you  perform  venesection. 

In  conjunction  with  these  four  remark- 
able alterations  in  the  part,  the  Junction  of 
the  inflamed  organ  is  suspended,  or,  at  least, 
considerably  impaired  ;  that  is,  the  patient 
either  cannot  move  the  limb  without  great 
pain,  and  then  but  very  imperfectly  ;  or, 
when  the  inflammation  lias  proceeded  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  is  totally  incapable  of 
moving  it.  Supposing  the  inflammation  con- 
tinues, and  that  its  progress  is  increased  in- 
stead of  being  checked,  as  the  nature  of  such 
disturbance  is,  unless  means  are  adopted  to 
arrest  it,  you  will  then  find  other  diseases 
take  place  iu  the  part,  and  that  those  are  of 
a  very  serious  and  important  kind. 

All  the  symptoms  L  have  uow  mentioned, 
increase  iu  intensity.  The  part  becomes 
git  ally  swollen  ;  the  redness  augments,  most 
severe  and  agonising  pain  is  experienced, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  resting, 
and  then  various  effects  are  produced  in 
different  instances.  The  local  increase  of 
action  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  occasion- 
ally, that  the  part  can  no  longer  sustain  it, 
it  loses  its  vitality,  and  mortification  ensues. 
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A  certain  portion  of  the  skin  assumes  a 
dirty  brownish  or  blackish  colour,  iudi- 
OfJting  thai  it  IS  (food ;  tlial  mort  ideation  or 
ie  has  taken  place,  and  the  paft  thus 
deprived  of  its  vitality,  ii  technically  called 
a  Hough.  Under  o  leu  violent  degree  of  in- 
flammation, matter  forms  ;    that  is,    a    thick" 

iso  yellow,  of  whitish  fluid,  known  by  the 

name  of  pus,  is  poured  out  by  the  inflamed 

•  •Is  in  the  substance  of  the  part,  being 

deposited  in  one  spot,  where  we  find  a 
cavitv  tilled  with  it,  constituting  an  ahscess. 
This  is  technically  known  by  the  term  su/>- 
puratiau.  Or,  without  proceeding  to  either 
of  these  states,  the  swelling  of  the  part  may 
diminish,  the  pain  and  redness  slowly  lessen, 

the  symptoms  and  effect  of  inflammation 
gradually  disappear',  the  natural  state  re- 
turns by  degrees,  and  the  power  of  executing 
the  natural  function  be  restored.  In  other 
words,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  slowly 
subside,  the  part  slowly  recovers,  and  this  is 
called  resolution.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, that  is,  in  some  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tion, not  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  been  con- 
sidering, the  symptoms  will  suddenly,  and 
almost  immediately,  disappear.  This  sud- 
den disappearance',  by  the  French  nosolo- 
gists,  has  been  designated  by  the  term  deli- 
trscenre.  This  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  delitesco,  which  means,  to  be  concealed 
or  hidden,  in  fact,  it  is  equivalent  to  sud- 
den disappearance  of  the  symptoms.  In  the 
one  case  there  has  been  the  swelling  in  the 
texture  of  the  part,  and  very  slow  removal 
of  that  swelling,  occupying  a  considerable 
time;  in  the  other,  the  removal  is  almost 
instantaneous  ;  so  that,  1  think  there  is  a 
propriety  in  distinguishing  these  two  termi- 
nations; namely,  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  swelling,  the  delitescence  of  the 
French,  and  the  slow  removal  or  resolution. 
In  cases  in  which  mortification  may  have 
occurred,  or  suppuration  have  taken  place, 
you  will  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mortified  or  suppurated  part,  that  there  is 
considerable  hardness  and  swelling  in  con- 
sequence of  interstitial  deposition  into  the 
texture  of  the  inflamed  part.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  this  hardness  and  swelling 
take  place  without  either  mortification  or 
suppuration.  After  the  process  which  mor- 
tification or  suppuration  renders  necessary 
has  been  gone  through,  or,  in  other  cases, 
with  jut  this  process  having  taken  place, 
permanent  thickening  or  induration  will  re- 
main after  the  inflammation  has  come  to  an 
end.  This  general  swelling  and  hardness, 
produced  by  interstitial  deposition,  is  very 
important.  It  not  only  augments  the  bulk, 
but,  in  many  instances,  considerably  impairs 
motion.  In  this  way  function's  may  be  con- 
siderably or  permanently  injured  by  inflam- 
mation, though  it  does  not  go  the  length  of 
causing  the  more  serious  changes  of  suppu- 
ration or  mortification, 


Inflammation,  then,  is  said  to  terminate  in 
mortification,  suppuration,  interstitial  depo- 
sition, resolution,  or  sudden  disappearance. 
But  this  is  not  very  accurate,  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  inflammation  does  not  termi- 
nate with  these  occurrences.  If  inortiti'a- 
lion  take  place,  or  if  an  ahscess  form,  the 
inflammation  is  not  at  an  end.  The  Symp- 
toms are  relieved,  the  swelling  is  diminish' 
ed,  and  the  pain  lessened,  but  the  redness 
continues  more  or  less;  the  pain  IS  not 
entirely  removed,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  part  returns  to  its  natural  state. 
You  can  by  no  means  say  the  inflammation 
has  terminated,  when  these  changes  take 
place;  they  are  parts  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  and  not  the  conclusion  or  ending  of 
that  process. 

Such  then  are  the  effects  which  inflamma- 
tion produces  in  the  part  which  is  its  imme- 
diate seat,  and  these  are  the  primary  or  local 
effects  of  the  increased  action.  But  we  find, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  are  other  effects 
produced  belonging  to  the  head  at  secondary 
or  sympathetic  disturbances,  effects  which, 
as  they  embrace  a  considerable  number  of 
organs,  have  sometimes  been  called  consti- 
tutional symptoms  of  inflammation.  We 
find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  vascular  sys- 
tem is  sympathetically  disturbed,  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  affected,  the  pulse  ia 
full,  strong,  and  hard  ;  the  nervous  system 
is  affected  ;  there  is  pain  of  the  head,  back, 
and  limbs  ;  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  delirium  at  night ;  the 
digestive  oigans  are  obviously  and  consider- 
able disturbed  ;  the  tongue  is  white  ;  there 
is  want  of  appetite,  thirst,  costiveness,  and 
sometimes  even  nausea  and  sickness  ;  the 
various  secretions  are  suspended,  or,  at 
least,  much  diminished  in  quantity  ;  the  skiu 
is  hot  and  dry  ;  the  mouth  is  dry  ;  the  urine 
is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  turbid,  and,  in 
all  probability,  the  secretions  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
generally  are,  in  a  great  measure,  put  a 
stop  to. 

These  constitute  the  constitutional,  or 
sympathetic  inflammatory  disturbances,  and 
are  produced  by  the  local  affection  ;  they 
gradually  go  off  in  proportion  as  the  origi- 
nal local  disorder  becomes  lessened;  they 
become  diminished,  particularly  when  sup- 
puration occurs  ;  when  that  takes  place,  the 
secretions  which  had  been  previously  sus- 
pended are  restored.  The  circulation,  which 
is  relieved  by  this  natural  outlet,  becomes 
tranquillised  ;  the  nervous  system  recovers 
from  its  disorder,  and  the  appetite  returns. 

Such  are  the  several  phenomena,  local 
and  general,  of  a  well-marked  attack  of  in- 
flammation, and  you  see  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence of  character  between  the  two. 

We  next  come  to  inquire  how  the  changes 
I  have  mentioned  to  you  in  the  part  affect- 

L2 


no 
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eil,  can  be  explained.     It    is   very  apparent,    of  thii  kind,  I  have  had  this  experiment  per 


the  circuuntaiu  ~s    1    have   gone  0T#f, 


'.     It  b<  •  to  bleed  ■  pu- 


lliat  there  it  au  ID)  lUaotlty    of    blood     tieni,    whOCC    liund    und    lot  ••  ;ir  in    \\t-rr.    in 

to  the  inrhumd  part,   and   that   t'.ii.-    [|    flamed,    I    have    bad    an   opening    made  into 

•  greater  quantity  than  natural  circulating   the  reins  nt  the  bend  ni  each   arm,  01 

through  it.     The  increased  action,  i.r  ihiofj-    in    I  as  nearly  us  ol    ihfj  l  I 

biug,   of  the  large  arteries,    the  visible  dis-    and  in    the    Itme  ipaCS  of  line,  ahout  (arte 
ion  of  the   greet  venous  tiuuks,  the  ful-    (//«<  I  l!i<-    quantity  of   blood    has    COSM  irom 

ness  of  the  sruall  vessels,  which  is  shown  the  reeeelo/the  inflamed  that  escaped  from 
by  general  redness  of  the  part,  and  the  that  of  the  hound  arm.  Tbil  1  bate  tried 
general  redneu  which  we  find  throughout!  in  several  instances,  and  always  with  the 
the  tissues  of  the  inflamed  spot  on  exaniina-  same  result,  so  that  I  can  bare  no  dilliculty 
tiou  after  death,  satisfactorily  prove,  that  in  stating  to  you  decidedly,  that  there  is 
there  is  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  both  a  larger  quantity  of  blo.d  tent  inlo 
aent  to  the  part.  On  dissection,  all  the  and  going;  from  an  inflamed  than  a  healthy 
textures  of  the  inflamed  member  are  found  part,  and  that  all  the  notions  of  ttognation, 
pretematurally  red  ;  they  seem  to  contain  a '  spasm  that  prevents  the  passing  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  blood-vessels,  and  these  i  blood,  and  atom/,  are  totally  tiufoundt  d. 
appear  to  be  of  greater  size  than  natural.  This;  This  general  view  then  leads  us  to 
Is  corroborated  by  an  experiment  made  by  that  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  that  is, 
Mr.  Hunter,  on  the  ear  of  a  rabbit.  He  pro-  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  part  itself, 
duced  inflammation  in  one  ear  ;  after  it  was;  arise  from  an  increased  exertion  of  the  <  n- 


fully  developed,  he  killed  the  animal,  in 
jected  the  head,  and  clearly  found  that  the 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  ear  were  much  lar- 
ger and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
sound  ear.  He  has  given,  in  his  work,  a 
drawing,  which  1  now  send  round  to  you, 
of  the  two  ears,  in  which  this  is  very  ap- 
parent. 

Though  then  these  circumstances  prove 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  sent 
to  the  inflamed  part,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  a  greater  quantity  is  circulat- 
img  through  it.  That  a  greater  quantity 
must  be  sent  to  it,  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  many  have  supposed,  that  the  additional 
quantity  is  stagnant,  or  confined,  in  the  parti 
But  there  ore  other  circumstances  which,  to 
my  mind,  prove  very  distinctly,  that  not  only 
a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  to  the  part, 
but  that  a  greater  quantity  passes  through 
it.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  make  an  inci- 
sion into  an  inflamed  part,  you  iiud  more 
blood  flows  from  it  than  flows  from  a  similar 
incision  made  into  a  sound  part.  Take  the 
case  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  which  oc- 
cupies the  shin  and  cellular  membrane.  Jf 
you  make  an  incision  there,  and  do  not  go 
deeper  thau  the  fascia,  you  will  find  there 
is  on  immense  number  of  vessels  cut,  and 
that  twenty  or  thirty  ounces  of  blood  will 
escape  from  it  very  rapidly.  If  you  perform 
an  operation  on  an  inflamed  part,  which,  by 
the  way,  you  ought  not  to  do,  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  a  part, 
you  will  find  a  much  greater  number  of  ves- 
sels bleeding,  and  the  bleeding  to  be  much 
more  profuse,  thau  if  you  were  cutting  into 
a  sound  part.  The  eularged  state  of  the 
veins  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  me,  that  there 
is  a  greater  quantity  of  circulating  fluid.  If 
there  was  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  sent  to 
a  part,  and  that  blood  was  stagnant,  then 
the  veins  would  not  be  distended.    In  cases 


culating  system  in  the  affected  part.  The 
redness  and  preternatural  heat  ore  obviously 
ace ninted  for  by  this  view.  The  redness, 
by  the  increased  quantity  of  blood,  and  the 
increased  heat  on  the  same  principle* 
The  heat  of  the  body  certainly  depends 
principally  on  the  changes  produced  in 
the  blood  in  passing  through  the  1 1 1 i » ■_ 
and  when  a  larger  quantity  of  that  fluid  ia 
sent  into,  and  circulates  through,  any  part, 
it  will  obviously  follow,  that  the  tempeia- 
ture  of  that  part  must  be  increased,  but 
still  it  never  rises  above  the  natural  heat 
of  the  blood.  The  swelling  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  the  turgescence  oc- 
casioned by  the  general  distension  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  partly  by  the  interstitial 
deposition.  The  pain  will  be  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  of  the  nerves 
participating,  as  well  as  all  other  parts,  in  the 
general  disturbance.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  to  be  regarded  as  sympathetic  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  state  of  the  inflamed 
part;  and  here  we  see  that  the  local  dis- 
turbance acts  equally  on  the  vascular,  ner- 
vous, digestive,  and  secreting  systems  ;  they 
are  all  equally  affected.  Of  these  svmpa- 
thetic  affections  another  view  may  be  taken  ; 
we  may  suppose,  and  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena would  seem  to  convey  that  view,  that 
the  sanguiferous  system  is  in  the  first  place 
disturbed,  and  that  the  consequence  of  that 
is  the  inflamed  state  of  the  vessels.  That 
this  derangement  is  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  the  vascular  system,  and  that  the 
increased  disorder  in  the  latter  will  account 
for  the  disturbance  that  takes  place  in  the 
digestive,  nervous,  and  secreting  systems. 

A  further  question  arises  respecting  what 
is  called  the  tlieory  of  inflammation  ;  whe- 
ther we  can  exactly  explain  what  that  state 
of  the  minute  vessels  is,  which  produces  the 
changes  I  have  mentioned  to  you]    Much 
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;it t<ntion  lias  been  paid  to  this  subject. 
IWnny    eflbltl   b»T«    been    made    10   discover 

the  sceivi  of  natuie  in  l!iis  process  ;  bill  hi- 
tli  i  lii  tboN  ctiuits  have  lit-i'ii  iiiimh  iv-stu1. 
All     we    can    say    is,  that    inflammation    is 

iiu  rreesed  exertion  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tem of  the  affect  il  part,  btrl  in  what  that 

augmented  activity  consists,  we  cannot 
determine.       It     is   an    increased     BXeitioa, 

with  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  action, 

hut  we  cannot  point  Out  in  what  that  altera- 
tion consists.  liO"rhuavo  was  of  Opinion, 
that,  the    panicles    of  blood,  Stopped   Up  the 

calibre    of   the    minute    vessels  ;     Cullen 

thought  there  was  a  spasm  in  them  ;  others 
have  supposed  ifaem  to  he  in  a  state  of  atony 

or  paralysis  3  all  these  are  mere  visionary 
notions.  A  great  many  have  employed  them- 
selves with  mtcroeCOpio  investigations,  ob- 
serving the  circulation  in  the  transparent  parts 
oi  certain  animals,  ami  1 1  ion  attempting  to  ex- 
cite inflammation.  These  experimentalists 
bare  come  to  the  most  opposite  conclusions. 
.Some  have  supposed  there  is  an  increased 
activity;  others  that  there  is  an  obstruction. 
Mow  as  these  have  been  deduced  from  direct 
micr.'scopic  inquiries,  we  can  place  but  very 
little  confidence  in  them  ;  and,  indeed,  such 
investigations  have  not  at  all  contributed 
towards  giving  us  anv  real  information  on 
the  subject  of  inflammation.  We  can  decide 
that  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  in  the  capil- 
lary vessels;  and  that  it  is  seated  in  the 
same  vessels  which  carry  on  the  healthy 
processes  of  nutrition,  secietion,  and  ex- 
cretion. 

We  cannot  yet  tell  what  the  differences 
are  in  the  structure  or  action  of  the  minute 
vessels,  which   produce  the   various  results 
of  their  exertions  in  the  healthy  state,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  therefore  at  not  being 
able   to    determine    what  is   the    difference 
in  them  which  constitutes   inflammation.     I  ■ 
shall    not   now   £0    into    this    subject,    as    1  ! 
should  only  be  commencing   what   it  would  I 
not  be   easy  to  conclude.     1  shall,  however, 
occupy  the   few  remaining  minutes  of  the  I 
hour  in  making  some  observations  on  one  or  j 
two  cases  that  are  either  now  or  have  lately  ; 
been  in  the  hospital. 

[  I  he  learned  lecturer  then  adverted  to  a 
ca.-e(at  that  moment  in  the  hospital)  ofapunc-  i 
turcd  lung,  the  wound  having  been  inflicted  I 
by  a  knife,  aad    the  patient  recovered;   the  j 
treatment  was  simply   depletion   to  a   great  j 
extent,  and  quietude.     Mr.    Lawrence  next! 
adverted  to   some  cases  of  amputation,  and  | 
gave  it  as  his  Opinion,   that  in  all  instances; 
in  which  serious  injuries  are  sustained  ren-  ' 
dering  it  evident  that  amputation  was  neces- 
sary, the  performance  oi  the  operation  im- 
mediately,or  within  ten  hours  from  the  time 
of  the  accident,  was  wiser  than  delaying  it 
for  a  longer  peiiod.] 
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[Delivered  on  Thursday,  Oct.  15,  being  the 

l'trstjor  the  Seaton."] 

HYPERTROPHY    OF    THE    I1F.AUT. 

J)n.  Elliotsom  rejoiced  at  the  opportu- 
nity of  giving  clinical  instruction,  as  he  de- 
livered the  general  lectures  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
teach  the  symptoms  and  history  of  diseases, 
with  accuracy  and  minuteness,  without  the 
aid  of  living  illustrations, — and  to  point  out 
the  minutia?  of  practice,  but  by  actual  treat- 
ment, lie  was  particularly  gratified,  at 
having  so  large  a  field  of  observation  for  pu- 
pils. True  it  is,  that  much  greater  benefit 
may  he  derived  from  a  small  number  of 
cases  well  observed,  than  from  a  larger 
number  noticed  superficially  ;  but  the  advan- 
tage of  an  establishment  like  this,  contain- 
ing several  hundreds  of  beds,  is,  that  there 
is  such  great  room  for  selection  of  particular 
cases  for  study;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  examples  of  all  the  most  rare  dis- 
eases are  almost  certain  to  occur.  He  was 
glad,  also,  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him, 
of  proving  the  truth  of  what  he  taught. 

It  is  very  easy,  continued  Dr.  Elliotson, 
to  describe  diseases  in  a  plausible  and  inte- 
resting manner,  and  yet  with  great  inaccu- 
racy ;  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  and  to  speak  with  confidence 
or  contempt  of  particular  remedies.  But 
the  lecturer,  whose  practice  is  witnessed  by 
his  pupils,  is  continually  checked,  if  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  the  facility  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  different  diseases, 
and  of  foreseeing  their  termination,  or  to 
extol  remedies  and  methods  of  cure  beyond 
the  truth.  You  may  rely  upon  my  most 
perfect  good  faith  ;  you  may  depend  upon 
my  never  preaching  one  mode  of  treatment, 
and  practising  another;  and  on  my  never 
making  a  statement  which  you  will  not  see 
verified  at  the  bed-side  of  my  patients, 
either  as  to  the  history  of  diseases,  their 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  the  method  of  cure. 

As  1  endeavour  to  make  each  visit  in  the 
wards  a  clinical  lecture,  by  explaining  every 
thing  1  can  at  the  bed-side,  I  shall  devote 
these  lectures  principally  to  morbid  anatomy, 
to  a  detail  of  the  appearances  found  after 
death,  whenever  an  inspection  shall  bare 
taken  place  during  the  week,  as  morbid 
anatomy  is  best  taught  by  recent  specimens, 
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ciully    if  those  |p  ;,    m 

|    tb«    I  I  .irerh 

iht-mstlx .--,,  .in,!  u  there  la  little  opportu- 
ne fur  minute  iii3tructi.ni  of  tins  kind  in 
the  ilt-iul  h Q|l 

The  MfbjeCt  |e  which  I  now  call  yiir  at- 
tention, ig  iTin  interesting  one  •,  namely, 
li>l><  rtroph)  or'  tin;  beast    1  he  word  hyper- 

•by  ib  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
ni/ying  exceaeiven  inriairment.  nfoetpartsof 
tin-  body  ;irc  liable  to  this  morbid  condition. 
When  ■  part  is  hypertrophic,  it  may  have 
acquired  nore   than  the  usual  bardnei 
aouneee,  or  its  eonaiatem  a  nay  be  natural  ; 

it  mav  likewise  he  of  the  natural  colour,  or 
then-  may  he  increased  redness  or  palcc- 
If  the  heart  should  he  the  part  affected,  its 
cavities  may  he  of  the  natural  size,  and  it  is 
then  denominated  simple  hypertrophy.  If 
the  cavities  be  enlarged,  it  is  termed  eccen- 
tric ;  and  when  diminished,  concentric  hy- 
pertrophy. 

The  natural  size  of  the  heart  is  about  that 
Of  the  individual's  list;  of  course  there  will 
be  slight  deviations,  even  in  the  healthy 
condition;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  its  bulk 
■will  be  found  about  ecpial  to  that  of  the  fat. 
The  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  are,  natu- 
rally, twice  the  thickness  of  the  right,  and 
measure  about  half  an  inch,  hut  the  propor- 
tions vary  with  age.  In  infancy,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  three  or  four  times  thicker  than 
the  riy lit,  and  proportionally  thicker  also  in 
the  aged;  and  without  this  knowledge,  a 
healthy  heart,  especially  of  an  infant,  might 
be  supposed  hypertrophied.  \\  hen  cut,  the 
left  ought  to  remain  open,  but  the  parh  tes 
of  the.  right  should  fall  together,  and  efface 
the  cavity.  The  cavities  of  the  two  ventri- 
cles are  naturally  about  equal  in  size.  Hy- 
pertrophy is  most  frequent  in  the  left  veil 
tricle,  and  is  generally  greatest  at  the  base  ; 
but  in  concentric,  where  the  increased 
thickness  occurs  from  deposition  inwards, 
and  the  cavity  is  consequently  lessened, 
there  is  as  much  thickening  of  the  walls  at 
the  apex,  as  at  the  base.  The  septum  is 
often  enlarged  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  as  are  also  the  carne.e  columns. 
"We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  these 
are  naturally  larger  in  the  right  ventricle, 
but  are  more  numerous,  and  their  net-work 
more  intricate  and  delicate,  in  the  left.  If 
there  be  dilatation  also,  and  of  both  ventri- 
cles, the  heart  may  acquire  an  enormous 
size,  as  in  this  instance.  [There  were 
two  hearts  on  the  tahle,  one  of  which 
had  been  procured  (from  the  dissecting- 
room)  to  show  the  natural  size  of  that 
organ.  The  other,  on  which  Dr.  Elliot- 
son  was  lecturing,  must  have  been  nearly 
three  times  the  size  of  the  former.]  Then 
the  heart  assumes  a  round  form,  for  hy- 
pertrophy increases  the  length  more  par- 
ticularly,  and  dilatation  the  breadth.     Hy- 


pertrophy nmv  f¥     ur  w  iUlOUt    addlO 

i iv,  for  u  the  heart  he  dilated,  tad  not 

thinner  than  natural,  it  inu  ditional 

natter  to  maintain   iu    form* 

thickness,   otherwise  it  would  become  thin- 
ner by  dilatation.     1  kia  met  is  often  oi 
looked  in  poet* mor tea  mdt 

consequently,  hypertrophy  pronounced  to 
be  abaent  when  it  really  doea  i  I  ins 

conaideration  shows  how  anormoua 
the  addition,  when  the  pa  a  thicker 

than  usual,   and  yet  dilated.     1  be  present 

heart  i-^  an  inMaiue    ol    extreme    thh     • 

and  dilatation   combined,  and   then 
intense  hypertrophy.     I       a  ia  hypertrophy 

of  both  ventricles,  but  chiefly  the  left.  1  ho 
septum  is  enormously  thickened,  and  the 
carnece  eolunnse  of  the   right  ventricle  are 

larger  than  1  ever  n •member  to  have  attfl 
them.  The  following  are  the  symptoms  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  la  art:  violent  actio*  of 

the  heart ;  if  both  ventricles  be  implicated, 
the  impulse  is  violent  at  the  left  cartilages 
and  sternum  ;  if  the  left  only,  then  the 
action  will  he  strongest  at  the  left  cartilages  ; 
if  the  right  alone,  at  the  sternum;  if  dilata- 
tion exist  also,  this  action  is  far  stronger 
and  more  extensive,  reaching  to  the  sternum, 
and  even  to  the  right  cartilages,  though  only 
the  left  ventricle  is  affected,  for  the  left  may 
extend  to  the  region  of  the  right,  and  push 
this  ventricle  behind  it;  also  a  dull  sound  is 
heard,  more  extensively  than  in  health,  on 
striking  on  and  around  the  cardiac  region. 
!  There  is  also  some  anasarca,  end  great  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  on  any  slight  exert i;  n. 
|  \\  hen  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied, 
|  there  will  be  a  strong,  large,  full,  pulse, 
particularly  if  it  is  dilated  also,  and  then 
there  may  he  violent  pain  in  the  head,  and 
the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  temporal 
arteries  very  distressing.  In  one  case  of 
hypertrophy,  however,  the  pulse  will  be 
small,  though  hard,  like  a  cord  often,  viz.  in 
concentric,  where  the  cavity  is  lessened, 
from  the  deposition  taking  place  inwards, 
because  little  blood  can  be  projected  at  each 
contraction  into  the  arteries;  yet  here  also 
there  will  he  strong  action  found  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  by  the  ear  or  hand.  In 
every  other  case  the  pulse  will  be  always 
very  full,  unless  the  mouth  of  the  aorta  be 
much  diminished.  The  symptoms  of  hyper- 
trophy were  duly  observed  in  this  instance, 
as  1  find  in  the  following  account  taken  by 
Dr.  Hoots,  who  attended  the  case  during 
my  absence. 

A.  13.,  aged  56,  says  that  about  January 
last,  after  leaving  off  a  waistcoat,  he  was 
attacked  with  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  ex- 
tending afterwards  over  the  whole  abdomen, 
for  which  he  says  he  was  largely  bled  and 
blistered,  but  has  never  been  well  since 
that  time.  Has  now  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver  on  pressure,  and  the  liver  appears. 
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enlarged i  nnd  hard  under  lh«  hand.  Is 
sh "iitly  jaundiced,  end  bos  the  red  nose  of 

an  hahituid^ruukard.      For  the    last  two   or 

three  months,  has  had  great  dyspnoea  on 
moving  quickly,  with  palpitation  of  the 
beart;  lies  beat  on  the  right  side,  csonot 
sleep  on  the  left.  Sleeps  badly,  unless  bend- 
ing his  chest  forward  on  a  (able  or  hack  of  B 
chair,  and  often  awakes  suddenly  in  a  fright, 
'I  he  h>i;s  have  hecii  anasai eons  (he  last,  three 
months  ;  urine  scanty  and  high  coloured  ; 
Respiration  andible  over  the  whole  chest, 
but  sonorous,  and  with  mucous  rattle  ;  action 
of  heart. irregular;  impulse  of  left  ventricle 
stronger  than  right;  pulse  7lJ,,  irregular, 
full,  and  strong ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels 
open,      lias  thick  expectoration. 

Hut  the  hypertrophy  is  not  all,  for  the  aorta 
is  extremely  diseased,  and  rendered  quite 
ragged  by  a  deposition  of  H  peculiar  yellow 
substance,  under  the  internal  coat.  The 
aortic  valves  much  thickened,  and  such  car- 
tilaginous deposite  at  one  part,  that  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  there  must  have  been  imped- 
ed. This  was  ascertained  during  life  ;  for 
on  applying  my  ear,  I  found  a  bellows  sound, 
in  the  region  of  the  left  ventricle,  synchro- 
nous with  the  arterial  pulse  ;  that  is,  at  the 
action  of  the  left  ventricle.  Now  the  least 
impediment  to  the  course  of  the  blood  in 
this  part,  will  cause  bruit  de  soujfflet,  an  im- 
pediment far  too  little  to  be  noticed  by  one 
unaccustomed  to  minute  examination  of  the 
organ.  The  impediment  may  be,  pressure 
from  without,  there  being  no  disease  of  the 
substance,  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart ; 
for  instance,  I  once  heard  a  bellows  sound 
from  the  existence  of  a  piece  of  bone,  be- 
tween the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.*  It 
is  sometimes  caused  by  a  contraction  at  the 
beginuing  of  the  aorta,  without  thickening, 
and  may  then  be  discovered  ;  as  the  least 
obstruction  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  this 
peculiar  sound,  which  is  often  produced  by 
an  obstruction  insufficient  to  occasion  di- 
minution of  the  pulse.  A  great  contraction 
of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  or 
the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  will  cause  smallness 
of  the  pulse,  for  the  same  reason  that  di- 
minution of  the  left  ventricle  docs,  viz.  that 
bo  little  blood  can  be  propelled  into  the 
aorta.  But  a  contraction  far  too  little  to 
cause  this  effect,  will  produce  the  bellows- 
sound.  Even  no  contraction,  but  relative 
smallness,  will  do  the  same  ;  I  mean  if  a  ca- 
vity be  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  opening 
from  the  cavity  remain  of  its  usual  dimen- 
tions.  Sometimes,  loo,  the  contraction  may 
be  spasmodic,  like  that  of  the  urethra,  when 
greatlv  irritated.  But  when  the  bruit  de 
s'<v(Hi:t  is  constant,  and  there  are  signs  of 
diseased  heart,  we   may  conclude  with  a  to- 

*  For  a  history  of  this  case,  see  Lancet, 
No,  299, p.  itS.  A,  D.  1*96— 9.— It.  L. 


b-rahlo  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  opening 
is  diminished.  A  hellows  sound  at  the  ven- 
1 1 1  <  ular  action,  shows  Stnallne.-s  of  the  aite- 
rial  opening  j    if  loudest  at  tin-  left  cartilages, 

this  is  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  if  loudest  under 

the  sternum,  it  is  of  the  right  ventricle. 
I'ut  when  in  the  right  ventricle,  1   have  SOeti 

it  occasionally  produced  by  the  tricuspid 
valve  not  being  efficient,   so  that  the  blood 

regurgitated  from  the  right  ventricle  (at  its 
Contraction)    into  the  right  auricle. 

The  violent  action  of  the  ventricles,  espe- 
cially the  left,  and  full  pulse,  showed  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  left 
particularly;  The  hollows-sound  at  the  ven- 
tricular action,  at  the  left  cartilages,  showed 
contraction  of  the  aortic  opening-  ;  every- 
thing that  we  found  was  known  before  death. 

The1  symptoms,  independent  of  ausculta- 
tion, were  purely  those  of  hydrothorax,  and 
those  who  despise  the  use  of  the  stethoscope, 
would  have  mistaken  it  for  such: — Dyspnoea, 
starting  up  from  sleep  with  fear  of  suffoca- 
tion, pale  cheeks,  blue  lips,  coldness  of  the  • 
extremities,  swelling  of  feet,  paucity  of 
urine,  palpitation  of  heart,  quick  and  irregu- 
lar pulse.  Auscultation  alone  made  known 
the  state  of  the  beart,  and  it  also  showed 
that  there  was  no  water  in  the  pleura,  for 
respiration  was  heard  all  over  the  chest. 

The  man  could  not  lie  on  his  left  side  ; 
this  is  a  common  symptom  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  and  of  all  violent  action  of  it,  for 
it  then  strikes  the  left  ribs  so  violently,  that 
great  suffering  is  induced.  He  died  sud- 
denly ;  and  this  is  frequently  the  case,  in 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  over-excited  or 
diseased  organ  intermits  its  action,  a  state 
of  syncope  is  induced,  and  only  terminates 
in  death. 

This  case  illustrates  also  the  general  fact, 
that  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  more  liable 
to  disease  than  the  right;  for  while  the 
valves  of  the  left  ventricle  are  so  diseased 
and  the  aorta  presents  such  a  rough  surface, 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  smooth  and  healthy, 
and  its  valves  translucent  and  thin,  though 
the  semilunar  base  of  each  is  certainly  in- 
durated. The  hypertrophy,  too,  is  much 
greater  in  the  left  ventricle  than  in  the  right. 
The  cause  of  hypertrophy  is,  generally,  in- 
flammation of  the  pericardium,  violent  ac-  ■ 
tion  from  exercise,  or  impediment;  or  a  pe- 
culiar disposition,  not  understood,  hut  quite 
independent  of  disease  of  the  valves,  fre- 
quently brought  on  by  drinking. 

In  this  man,  the  obstruction  was  not  suffi- 
cient [to  explain  it,  and  he  had  made  no  vio- 
lent exertion,  it  was  probably  the  effect  of 
drink,  for  he  had  drunk  freely,  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  the  caricatures  of 
Sheridan  and  Sir  William  Curtis,  a  big 
heliy,  pale  cheeks,  and  red  nose.  He  was  a 
Bardolph,  and  had  only  to  walk  fast,  on  re- 
turning from  a  party,  and  he  would  spare  his 
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fnrinh  the  expense  of  a  lambent.     Drtl 
em  !...t  affect    iIm-   liver   only,  I 

often  supposed,  but  n  of  l|ie  hady  > 

the  bom  alee  moat  unqueetionably  i  but  it 
tliM-k.in.-i  the  serous  membrane*,  peritooi  um, 
•ad  pleura,  and  without  any  affection  of  the 
liver,  will  cause  dro|  ij  nl  lb  >ee  membranes. 
It  indurates  the  liter,  thiekeni  ihemui 
Membrane  of  the  stomach  sad  inteetiaea, 
ami  commonly  thicken i  the  pericardium  and 
t.     \l  m,\  .  die  with  dropay  alter 

a  life  of  drinking,  wh<  re  do  diaeaM  of  the 

heait  is  suspected.  The  BCUtfl  Symptoms 
which  this   man    had   laboured  under,  were, 

probably,  inflammation  of  Ihe  pleura,  peri- 
card  him,  end  liver,  predisposed  to  by  his 
regular  habits  of   drinking.    Ljmpb    still 

exists  In  some  parts  of  the  pericardium; 
Whether  Ihe  pericarditis  caused  the  hyper 
trophy,  or  whether  this  existed  before,  can- 
not DO  ilrc  (led  with  any  Certainty.  1  should 
think  that  the  hypertrophy  existed,  tiist,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  too  considerable  to  have 
existed  60  short  a  time.  The  posterior  pul- 
monary pleura  was  covered  with  lymph; 
the  liver  hard,  presenting  that  appearance 
which  is  designated  a  nutmeg  liver;  a  state 
considered  by  Andral,  as  hypertrophy  of  the 
secreting  portion  of  the  organ.  The  treat- 
ment of  hypertrophy  is  to  be  by  vent  section 
and  cathartics,  colchicum,  digitalis,  and 
mercury.  Low  diet,  rest,  and  avoiding 
all  excitement  ;  you  must,  however,  be 
cautious  not  to  carry  the  bleeding  too 
far,  as  the  strong,  full,  and  sharp  pulse, 
may  continue  till  the  day  of  death,  from 
the  great  substance  of  the  heart,  while 
the  rest  of  the  system  is  exhausted.  If 
the  pulse  alone  is  regarded,  and  not  the 
general  powers  of  the  patient  also,  vene- 
section may  be  pushed  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
treme, as  too  copious  evacuation  may  only 
render  the  heart  morbidly  irritable,  and  thus 
quicken  the  pulse  and  increase  the  distress 
and  mischief.  The  case  was  treated  on  these 
principles  by  Dr.  Hoots  until  my  return,  a 
few  days  before  the  man's  sudden  death  : 
hut  the  case  was,  1  am  convinced,  totally 
irremediable  at  the  time  of  his  admission. 
When  a  person  has  been  steadily  undermin- 
ing his  constitution  every  day  for  a  series  of 
\ears,  it  is  absurd  for  him  to  hope  that  the 
mischief  can  be  remedied  by  a  little  medi- 
cine. Living  and  dead,  the  fate  of  this  man 
was  a  sermon  against  drinking. 
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HEN    WITH    A    HUMAN    FACE. 

Cuvna  relates  in  his  "  minimal  King- 
do>;t,"  that  he  saw  a  hen  with  a  human 
face,  that  was  exhibited  bv  &  Polish  Jew,  in 
1802. 


ii.i-.    Of    '"'*•    LOWM    EXTREMITIES* 

Tin  lecturer  commenced  by  stating,  that 
|  the    circumeience    moat    worthy    <>f   i 

which  had  occurred  during  Ins  takii 
w  i  ak,  a  M  ihe  sdmiMion  of  sn  immense  nnm  - 
ber  of  fractures,  particularly  of  the  lower 
extremities.  As  fracture  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity was  very  frequent,  as  tbe  treat- 
ment >vas  very  difficult,  and  as  si]  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  were  calculated  to 
render  it  of  ^reat  importance,  he  should  con- 
fine his  present  observations  to  this  subject. 
Want  of  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  medi- 
cal men,  was  often  not  only  productive  of  tho 
most  serious  mischief  to  the  patient,  but  of 
irreparable  injury  to  the  practitioner  him- 
self.     He  knew  a  gentleman  in    the  country 

:  who  had  succeeded  to  an  excellent  practice, 
and  who,   in    consequence  of  mistaking    or 

'neglecting  a  fractured  thigh,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  that  practice,  and  remove  from  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  he  had  lived. 

Fractures  might,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, be  arranged  into  four  classes,  viz.  the 
simple,  where  theie  was  merely  a  breach  of 
the  continuity  of  the  bone;  (he  comminuted, 
where  the  bone  was  broken  into  many 
pieces  ;  the  compound,  where  there  was  an 
external  wound  communicating  with  the 
fractured  parts  of  the  bone  ;  and  the  com* 
plicated  fracture,  or  that  in  which  other 
tissues,  or  paits  of  importance,  were  injured, 
(and  which,  frequently,  was  of  the  ire!  im- 
portance in  the  treatment,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  joint,)  or  where  large 
blood-vessels  were  ruptured  or  seriously 
injured. 

Alter  fracture  had  taken  place,  displace- 
ment might  occur  either  with  reference  to 
the  diameter,  or  with  reference  to  the  length 
of  the  limb.  In  a  transverse  fracture,  tbe 
limb  might  not  be  actually  shortened,  though 
the  fractured  ends  were  not  exactly  in  situ. 
The  direction  might  be  affected,  according  to 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  ;  more  particu- 
larly this  was  the  case  in  fractures  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  ihe  proper  dircc- 
tion  of  the  limb  might  likewise  be  consider- 
ably varied  from  its  natural  axis.  These 
deviations  might  be  produce  d  by  the  conti- 
nued application  of  the  force  causing"  the 
fracture — the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
body — the  injudicious  way  in  which  patients 
were  removed  after  the  accident  had  hap- 
pened— a  sudden  and  violent  exertion  of  the 
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ports  by  the  patient  himself, — or  by  the 
rough  and  injudicious  mode  in  which  medi* 
c ul  men  not  Unfreqnently  made  Iheir  e.\ami- 
iiniioiis.  These  might  be  considered  as 
primary  causes  taking  place  at  tin-  time,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  As  a  secondary  cause, 
tlii-  action  of  tiir  muscles  might  be  noticed. 
This  bad  given  use.  howevi  r,  to  much 
controversy*  Some  bad  contended,  that 
the  action  of  the  muscles  produced  groal 
difficulty  in  the  treatment,  and  others,  that 
it  was  to  he  very  eai  ily  overcome.  He 
(Mr,  I/.uhO  regarded  the  proper  view  of  the 

question  to  be  S  10*1  of  nifdimn  considera- 
tion between  these  two  positions.  The 
action  of  muscles  would  depend  consider- 
ably on  the  degree  of  injury  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  on  the  part  of  the  hone  at  which 
the  fracture  occur  tod.  In  a  fracture,  for 
instance,  near  the  trochanter  minor,  the 
psoas  ma  gnus,  and  Maws  internus,  drew 
the  short  portion  of  the  bone  up  into  the 
groin,  in  a  manner  that  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, rendered  the  circumstance  easily 
perceptible  to  the  eye. 

Treatment' —  When  called  to  a  fracture,  it 
W8S  important  to  be  extremely  careful  in 
making  the  first  examination.  If  possible, 
the  nature  of  the  accident  ought  to  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  in  the  first  instance,  and 
a  memorandum  made  of  the  circumstances; 
because  where  this  was  attended  to,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  disturb  the  parts  again  by 
repeating  the  examination.  With  this  view, 
bis  dressers  and  the  house  -surgeons  had  been 
strongly  requested  to  make  memorandums  of 
all  the  circumstances  they  detected  in  cases, 
to  which  they  might  be  first  called.  The  pro- 
per examination  having  been  once  made,  it 
was  worse  than  impertinent  in  any  individual 
to  institute  are-examination.  Where  there 
was  considerable  swelling  and  contusion  of 
the  soft  parts,  some  practitioners  considered 
it  right  to  wait  for  a  while,  before  any  at- 
tempt was  made  at  putting  the  bones  and 
the  limb  into  a  proper  position.  This  was 
a  very  erroneous  notion,  lie  could  hardly 
suppose  a  case  where  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  resort  at  once  to  a  contrary  mode  of  prac- 
tice/, because  every  means  could  subsequent- 
ly he  had  recourse  to  for  allaying  the  inflam- 
matiou,  etc.,  that  could  be  attempted  befoie 
the  pails  were  brought  into  apposition.  Be- 
sides the  cause  of  irritation  to  the  soft  parts, 
by  immediately  bringing  the  entire  limb  into 
a  proper  position,  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
removed.  Great  attention  was  also  to  be 
paid  to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  in  at 
tempting  the  cure  of  a  fracture.  The  appli- 
cation of  long  splints  and  immense  rolls  of 
bandage  for  the  extension  of  6  limb,  as  was 
practised  on  the  continent,  was  very  ob- 
jectionable. If  by  mild  and  gentle  means 
the  same  purpose  could  be  effected,  these 
were  very  greatly  to  be  preferred.     These 


observations  went  to  fractures  of  tho  lower 
extremity,  with  the  exception  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  and  the  rationale  of  them  would 
go  to  fractures  of  any  other  parts,  the  frae- 
luie  of  the  thigh  being  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  treat,  lioin  its  being  deeply  covered 
and  surrounded  by  large  and  powerful  mus- 
cles. Jn  treating  fractures,  it  was  of  the 
Utmos.t-COBSequ.cnce  to  hear  in  mind  the  re- 
lation the  different  parts  had  to  one  another. 
In  fractures  of  the  thigh,  the  position  of  the 
jool  was  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  be- 
cause every  ever^ion  or  inversion  of  that 
part  affected  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone. 
The  best  position  in  which  a  patient  was 
likely  to  remain  with  a  degree  of  comfort 
and  quietude,  for  several  weeks,  was  upon 
bis  back,  on  the  double-inclined  bed.  In 
thij  position  the  limb,  either  by  its  own 
weight,  or  (if  necessary)  by  being  fastened 
to  a  foot-board,  would  be  kept  amply  extend- 
ed, and  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
abundantly  overcome,  which  seldom  at  any 
time  lasted  more  than  18  hours.  When 
a  fracture  extended  into  a  joint,  the  general 
practice  was  to  keep  the  limb  in  the  position 
in  which,  if  anchylosis  took  place,  it  would 
be  afterwards  most  useful.  There  were, 
however,  many  cases  where  lymph  might  be 
deposited  upon  fractured  parts,  and  a  cure 
j  effected  without  anchylosis.  In  such  a  case 
!  it  was  necessary  for  the  surgeon,  and  not 
!  the  patient,  to  employ  gentle  and  passive 
motion,  at  an  early  period. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  S  A  R  SAPA  IIILI.A  AND  CER- 
TAiN  OTHER  REMEDIAL  AGENTS  IN  CI1R0- 
NXCAL  DISORDERS. 

By  Dr.  John  Hancock. 

Read  before  the  Medico- Botanical  Society. 

The    admirable  effects,   and   consequent 
high  price,  of  the  article  in  Question,  have  in- 
i  duced  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  from 
I  whence  it  is  imported,  to  gather  it  from  all 
the  different  species  of  smilax,  the  roots  of 
I  which  have  any  resemblance  to  the  genuine 
I  sort,  and  even  fioin  some  other  plants  of  dif- 
I  fereat  families.     We  cannot  be   surprised, 
I  therefore,   to  find   a    European    market    de- 
luged with  false  kinds  of,  sarsa,  which  sufli- 
'  ciently  accounts  for  the  little  credit  given  it 
I  by  many  of  the  faculty,  both   at  home  and 
'  abroad. 

The  sarsa  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  comes 
by  way  of  Angustura,  or  of  Para,  is  the  best. 
Respecting  this  species,  indeed,  1  can  speak 
with  confidence,  having  had  very  ample  ex- 
perience of  its  medicinal  properties,  espe- 
cially in  Angustura,  where  1  lived  nearly  four 
years.  It  is  the  only  remedy  used  for  the  cure 
of  venereal  affections,  and  many  others  falsely 
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» (  uaiilered  a.s  audi,  in  tbeOronokO|  b 
tiun  ih  -irji   powei   in  rheumatism  ol 
,  and  in  u  multiple  " v  el  cbro- 

nn     i  unijiluiiilri.       1  hi-    sai  >apaiilla    v\hch    1 
usually    met  (\illi  in  |be  ibopS,   L'iWiwi,    i-, 

parti   ueai l>  im  1 1,  eitbei  from 
l  rocured  from  various  nun 

dieinal   species.     It  should   he  taken  from 
ni  importations  in  the  mil,  and  not  that 

which  if  kept   slit  up,  in   the    ibops,    winch 

rery  often  quite  useless.     (Jood 

nlla   ha*  a  peculiar  nauseous  acrimony  when 
diewed  ;   and  this  if  almost  the   only  trite- 
rum  we   have  for  judging  of  its  medioinal 
activity.    The  sensible  qualities  m  ihe  mouth  | 
n   la,  which  all  Jiil.s  the    beat   and  most  til  -c- 

tual  guide  for  enabling  ns  la  judge  of  tbe 

intensity  and  value  of  vegetable  remedial  in  > 

general.  It  is  hy  the  taste  and  odour,  chief- 
|y,  that  we  judge  of  good  IVruvian  bark, 
rhubarb,  jihiji,  vVc.  ;  and  even  the  specula- 
tors about  ciuchonine  would  be  guided  more 
by  such  teats,  in  choosing  good  bark,  than 
by  their  hypothetical  ones  of  glue  and  tan. 

The  medicinal  powers  of  aaraaparilla,  1 
am  inclined  to  believe,  depend  on  a  certain 
ucriil  or  nauseous  matter,  or  on  a  principle 
similar  to  that  of  ipecacuhana,  judging  from 
its  Sensible  qualities  and  clinical  effects  ;  and 
this  acrimonious  or  nauseous  matter,  which  1 
lind  to  exist  in  the  more  active  medicinal  sar- 
sa,  is,  in  some  measure,  covered  or  concealed 
by  its  demulcent  or  mucilaginous  par  tides, 
which  may  also  contribute  something-  to 
its  curative  powers,  added  to  the  diluting 
effects  of  the  water  employed.  As  sudorilics, 
their  action  seems  to  be  smrlar.  So  also,  in 
emetic  properties,  when  the  serai  is  taken 
in  large doees,  and  not  spoiled  by  long  boiling. 
However  this  may  be  1  suspect  that  ipecacu- 
hana might,  in  many  cases,  be  employed 
with  equal  advantage  where  sarsa  is  indi- 
cated. This,  however,  I  know  from  suffi- 
cient experience,  that  the  powers  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  are,  like  those  of  ipecacuhana,  quite 
destroyed  by  long  boiling.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  condenst  d  vapour  arising 
from  both,  is  perfectly  insipid;  but  it  is, 
with  regard  to  ipecacuhana,  well  known 
that,  "  though  the  water  distilled  from  it 
has  scarcely  any  emetic  effect,"  it  becomes 
nearly  inert  by  long  coction  ;  and  precisely 
the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  sarsa. 
After  long  boiling,  indeed,  the  peculiar 
odour  which  rises  abundantly  on  the  coction 
of  good  sarsa,  is  llmost  extinguished.  Troni 
the  sarsa  prepared  in  this  way  1  found  no 
sensible  results  upon  any  patient,  nor  were 
its  peculiar  nauseating,  drowsy,  Mid  racking 
effects  produced  by  alar^e  quantity,  although 
the  decoction  of  six  or  eight  ounces  was  tried  ; 
at  a  dose.  These  experiments  having  been  | 
carried  to  a  sufficient  length,  most  of  the  same  | 
patients  recovered  under  the  use  of  the  sarsa,  : 
taken  from  the  same  parcels  as  before,  but  j 


now  pi  by   simple  mac-ration  in  hot 

/.  <-.   affueed   in  a  boiling  state,  and 

kept  in  ar  the  BoiUng    point   I  hours*. 

In  all  eases,  tb< 

i   in  lai  •>,  oiid  in  ibe 

tune,  all  other  r<  ere  sbstuim 

u  liu  h    might,  in  n  s  the  result. 

Knotring,    then,    the.    dentin.  cl»   of 

long  boiling  on  ibis  drug,  we  ponder 

at  tlo-  doubtful  and  discordani  rep< 

of  it  by  our  raedi<  al  and  plisrma*  eutii  si  wri- 

lefl,  alter  till)    have    directed  that  it  should 

be  boiled  down  to  om  .,  wbiek  mnat 

truly  render  it  rery  nearl  and  inert. 

Another  preparation,  still  more  pre: 
roue,  appears  to  be  exceedingly  In  to  m  '■'*. 

the  pir.-ent  tune  ;    that   is,  to    boil  down  |bfl 

decoetien  of  sarea  to  an  extract,  lie  this 
ahsurd    practice,    its   virtues   are    still    nitre 

completely  destroyed.     It  is  much  to  be  la* 

menteil,  that  such  vast  quantities  of  this  va- 
luable root  are  thus  thrown  away  in  vnpour, 
a  boiled,  if  not  a  burnt  offering,  to  the  goil- 
ile>s  of  Folly.  On  entering  some  of  the 
--hops  in  London,  where  this  process  is  car- 
ried on  upon  a  large  scale,  we  find  the 
rooms  teeming  with  the  effluvium,  whiih 
may  he  regarded  as  the  active  principle,  or, 
at  hast,  as  an  element  necessarily  connected 
with  it  ;  since  we  find  that,  in  proportion  as 
we  drive  off  this  odorous  principle  by  hear, 
we  despoil  this  remedy  of  its  active  pro- 
perties. 

Mr.  Brande  remarks,  at  page  -101  of  bis 
very  useful  Manual  of  Pharmacy,  that, 
"  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  activity  of  this  extract  (as  di- 
rected by  the  college),  among  those  who 
admit  the  efficacy  of  other  forms  of sarsapa- 
rilla.  It  is  certainly  the  worst  preparation 
of  that  remedy,  as  it  is  usually  met  with, 
for  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  beat,  and 
always  suffers  more  or  less  during  the  pro- 
tracted evaporation  that  is  required."  These 
remarks  are  exceedingly  just,  and  similar 
ones  have  been  made  by  Murray  and  Thomp- 
son, yet  thev  seem  to  he  entirely  disre- 
garded by  the  practical  pharmaceutists,  per- 
haps because  they  consider  them  not  to  be 
derived  from  actual  experiment*  As  pre- 
pared by  the  college  directions,  the  extract 
must  certainly  be  quite  inert;  and  it  would 
seem,  that  some  presentiment  was  enter- 
tained of  its  rceffieney,  for,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, as  it  were,  it  is  directed  to  be 
given  in  the  decoction  of  the  root  !  But 
certain  sages  of  our  profession  have  assigned 
to  this  useless  extract,  and  to  that  not  less 
useless  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  which  is  pre- 
pared from  the  extract,  their  best  effices, 
when,  in  prescribing  the  decoction,  they  say 
"Thicken  it  with  extract,  and  sweeten  it 
with  syrup!"  We  have  seen  those  boasted 
extracts  and  syrups  used  in  great  quantity, 
and  at  great  cost,  but  in  vain  ;  when  after- 
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wards  n  quait  of  tlio  strong  infusion  litis  re- 
moved  nil  1 1  it-  vi')lrnc(>  of  the  .symptoms. 

In  speaking  of  the  deterioration  ofsnrsa- 

par  ilia  by  long  boiling,  I  have  only  insisted 
on  thiil  which  depends  on  the  loss  of  its  ac- 
tive principles  by  evaporation  ;  hut  (hut 
which  arises   from    the  action  of  the    air  and 

In  at.  during  ■  tedious  process  of  boiling, 

miM  .  in  a  gl  i  at  measure,  sub veit  it's  allin  lies, 
form  insoluble  couipoiinds,  and  precipitate 
such  of  the  active  materials  a-(  may  Dot  be 
(ii--ipated  in  vapour.  It  is  doubtless  the 
latter,  however,  or  the  evolution  and  loss  of 
its  volatile  paits,  which  proves  the  most,  in- 
jurious. The  boiling  in  vacuo,  as  it.  is  rather 
improperly  teuned  (for  we  can  scarcely  con- 
sider it  a  vacuum,  where  the  space  is  conti- 
nually occupied  by  the  production  of  aque- 
ous vapour) ,  is  said  to  be  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  preparation  of  decoctions,  extracts, 
c\c.  It  doubtless  will  be  an  advantage 
where  much  boiling  is  really  necessary,  prin- 
cipally by  avoiding  the  access  of  air,  smoke, 
and  sooty  matter,  by  which  the  extracts  will 
at  least  appear  more  clear  and  pleasing  to 
the  e3'e  ;  but  it  will  by  no  means  obviate  the 
main  objection  just  stated  to  the  process  of 
boiling,  while  it  is  far  too  operose  and  ex- 
pensive for  general  use  ;  and  if,  as  asserted, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  be  taken  off,  it  will 
not  only  facilitate  the  cvapoiation  of  the  wa- 
ter, but  that  of  the  volatile  elements  of  the 
drug  likewise.  There  is,  however,  no  occa- 
sion whatever  for  boiling  :  if  the  drug  be 
duly  bruised  or  reduced  to  a  gross  powder, 
the  affusion  of  boiling  water  and  digestion 
therein,  just  below  the  boiling  point,  will 
extract  the  active  properties  of  this  or  other 
vegetable  remedies,  as  completely  as  could 
be  done  by  the  longest  coction,  and  without 
the  loss  or  dissipation  of  their  volatile  parts; 
and  when  required,  it  may  be  effected  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid,  if  a  powerful 
press  be  employed  after  due  maceration  in 
hot  water.  The.  medicinal  properties  of 
dried  vegetables,  may  thus  be  extracted  as 
perfectly  as  could  be  done  by  expressing 
their  juices  in  a  fresh  or  green  state.  Those 
containing  resinous  principles,  require,  of 
course,  a  similar  operation,  with  alcoholic 
menstrua  or  proof  spirit.  This  method 
would  be  the  most  expedient  for  procuring 
unaltered  the  native  properties  of  all  those 
remedies  depending  on  volatile  or  fugaceous 
principles,  as  in  the  narcotic  drugs,  or  those 
containing  essential  oils, — for  example,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  savine,  6cc. 

Whatever  restorative  and  aphrodisiac  vir- 
tues may  have  been  by  the  ancients  attri- 
buted to  the  oplnys  satvrion,  or  the  differ* 
ent  orchidea?,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  sarsa 
is  the  only  medicinal  agent  justly  entitled 
to  the  character  of  a  direct  restorative. 
This  property,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to 
be  totally  unconnected  with,  or  independent 


of,  its  farina  or  amylaceous  principle,  liflCe 
it    if    found    to  produce  the  MUM  N  itOffttiVfl 

affect*,  not  only  when  prepawl  by  an 
aqueous  menstruum,  but.  also  in  a  saturate  <l 
alcoholic  tincture,  which  we  Know  could  n  I 
take  u p  those  amylaceous  or  simply  nuiril  i\  B 
particles.  This  is  one  of  the  mo.-t  iemark- 
alili     effects  of  the  genuine    sarsa,  and  tends 

clearly  to  exemplify  iti  eminently  salutary 
properties,  namely,  the  augmentation  of 
flesh,  ami  Melioration  of  the  habit,  so  (>•■- 

qucntly  observable  in  patients  who  have 
taken  it  for  some  time.  It  was  noticed  by 
many  of  the  planters  of  Demcrara,  as  well 
as  by  eminent  nn  dical  practitioners,  that 
not  only  did  sores  heal  up,  and  swellings  of 
the  joints  subside,  on  the  use  of  the  sar  I, 
but  that  the  patients  acquired  a  plumpness, 
smoothness  of  the  skin,  and  a  degree  of  ac- 
tivity unknown  before.  Whatever  be  its 
mode  of  action,  its  advantages  will  doubtless 
be  found  very  great  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis  and  scrofula,  and  especially  in  cor- 
recting a  constitutional  diathesis  lending  to 
those  disorders. 

It  is  esteemed  by  the  Colonial  Spaniards 
as  a  remedy  for  every  stage  of  syphilis. 
When  they  go  under  a  course  of  this 
remedy  they  drink  barley  water,  vegetable 
acids,  and  cooling  articles,  to  counteract  the 
heating  effects  of  the  sarsa,  for  they  con- 
sider it  very  heating.  Perhaps  they  should 
ascribe  this  effect  more  to  the  vinous  men- 
struum which  they  employ.  Much  has  been 
said  by  different  writers  regarding  the  spe- 
cific powers,  so  termed,  of  sarsaparilla,  as  a 
remedy  in  lues  venerea.  Although  well 
convinced  of  the  great  efficacy  of  the  genuine 
sarsa,  under  proper  regimen,  in  the  various 
stages  of  lues,  I  consider  it  no  specific  ;  and 
it  is  not  particularly  as  an  antivenereal 
remedy  that  1  would  insist  on  its  value,  but 
as  a  general  corrective  and  sanative  agent  in 
scrofulous  swellings,  ulceration,  and  lesions 
of  various  kinds,  and  especially  in  general 
marasmus,  cachexia,  debilitated  and  ema- 
ciated habits,  and  in  disorders  arising  fioui 
the  abuse  of  mercury.  Those  narrow  views 
and  vain  discussions  about  the  specific  action 
of  sarsa  in  syphilis,  have  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  down  its  character,  as  a  great  and 
extensively  useful  remedy — a  character 
which  it  certainly  deserves.  It  is  to  the 
want  of  a  proper  regimen  under  its  use,  to  the 
introduction  ef  spurious  kinds,  and  to  faulty 
modes  of  preparing  it,  (by  long  boiling 
especially,)  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
frequent  failures  which  many  complain  of, 
and  for  which  it  is  even  totally  neglected  by 
some  practitioners. 

The  disease,  however,  which,  in  the 
Oronoko  and  Venezuela,  most  frequently 
demands  the  employment  of  this  invaluable 
alterative,  is  a  species  of  rheumatism ,  which 
commonly  follows   gonorrhoea,    making   its 
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after    tint  (1,  has   bean 

suddenly   stopped,  and    tin.-  palunt  has  heel 

exposed  to  cold  mid  moisture.     This  ape- 

|    Ol    I  h«  UIIUlllMil,     flolll    SUppleSSed    fj0BO?< 

rhua,  1-.  iq  c  imsn  ii  an  occurrence  in  \  i 

usually  takes  tin-  mime  of  gahco, 

(i.e.  Venereal) ;    ami    us    moot    rheumatic 
affections  an-  there  referred  to  thisr 
we  rarely  bear  it  spoken  of  under  any  other 
title,    'I  he    true    gonorrhoea!    rheumatism, 

how  r\i  j ,  mah(  |  it*  attack  upon  the  inn-.  U  a, 

the  ligaments,  ami  even  the  periosteum  of 

the  boi.es,  soon  alter  the  discharge  disap- 
pears. The  joints  are  rendered  immove- 
able ;  nil  the  iimbs,  the  spine,  hips,  and 
shoulders,  Buffer  excruciating   pain  ;   alter  a 

time,  iht  m-  symptoms  are  t'ullowed  by  tophi 

upon  the  tibia,  03  frontis,  and  bones  of  the 
forearm;  and  the  patient,  if  not  timely  re- 
lieved, becomes  i|uite  trippled  and  ema- 
ciated. Such  as  just  described  w::s  a  case 
■which  came  under  my  observation  in  the 
year  1814;  alter  a  full,  but  ineffectual  trial 
of  mercury,  and  the  usual  Kuropean  reme- 
dies, the  patient  was  entirely  restored  to 
health,  by  taking  a  single  botejuela  or  small 
jug  of  the  jarave  del  rey. 

Raving  been  long  a  convert  to  some  of 
the  exploded  or  unfashionable  doctrines  of 
the  humoral  pathology,  it  mav  readilv  he 
believed,  that  my  faith  was  not  diminished 
by  considering  the  striking  translations  of  dis- 
ease, from  one  part  to  another,  so  apparent 
in  the  foregoing,  and  in  numerous  other 
cases  equally  convincing.  They  also  satisfy 
me,  that,  in  certain  ca-es  at  least,  and  these 
more  frequent  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
secoudary  symptoms  follow  gonorrhoea  us 
well  as  syphilis;  and,  when  added  to  the 
observations  of  the  army  surgeons,  (as  to 
gonorrhoea  producing  chancre,  and  chancre 
gonorrlnea,)  they  tend  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  these  diseases. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  my  practice  in 
those  anomalous  ami  inveterate  cojnplaiuts, 
that  1  perceived  the  absolute  necessity  oi 
attending  to  the  doses  of  medicines  in  n  de- 
gree too  rarely  noticed  and  too  little  insist- 
ed on  by  medical  writers.  I  especially 
allude  to  the  necessity  of  watching  the  re- 
sults, and  augmenting  the  doses  of  the  reme- 
dies, till  some  sensible  effects  are  produced 
on  the  system.  When  that  is  sufficiently 
apparent,  the  remedy,  whether  it  cause  in- 
convenience to  the  patient  or  not,  is,  of 
course,  to  be  discontinued  f<  r  a  time — a 
week  or  two,  and  sometimes  longer,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  its  actiou  on  the  pa- 
tient. When  its  apparent  effects  have  sub- 
sided, we  may  again  commence  its  use  in  a 
small  d..se,  and  augment  it  gradually  as  be- 
fore. By  reflecting  on  the  control  thus  ac- 
quired over  external  ulceration,  it  naturally 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  same  method  ought 
to  have  its  influence  in  some  cases  of  pul- 


ii\  leaioitf,  with  severe  cough  and  puru- 
lent eapeatoratii  n,  m  also  in  1  a  of 
the  bladder  and  other  viscera,  My  expert- 
<  ii>  a  in  this,  was  such  as  to  afford  me  the 
moat  confident  hope  of  its  ultimate  cueotM 

111     phthisis    and     internal     ulceiuti  mi.       1 11 

other  cases  likewise  <-t  obstinate  ebrania 
and  cutaneous  disorders,  it  i»  net  unfre* 

queiitly  found  requisite,  especially  Muoogst 

the   iitgn,e>,    h    iiiijdoy    vaiious   additional 

remedies.  A  preliminary  light  course  of 
mercury  anil  antimony,  nitric  acid,  iodine* 
sulphureous  fumigation,  ;i  grain  <»i  opium  at 
night,  and  'I'*'  vapour-bath  occasionally,  ate 
OntOO    -t  the  best  auxiliaries. 

The  advantages  gamed  by  there  rem 
were  often  very  great  ;  they  SCemi  d  to  im- 
part to  the  system  a  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  sarsapanlla,  and  the  bark  of  guuia- 
cuii).  Jn  one  case  of  chionic  hepatitis,  the 
symptoms  were  quite  removed  by  the  use. 
of  iodine  and  sarsa,  or  on  their  use,  for  it  is 
not  always  easy,  when  a  recovery  takes 
place,  to  decide  how  much  is  respectively 
due  to  nature,  and  how  much  to  the  remedy 
administered.  Another  instance  ninv  be 
adduced,  in  which  an  inveterate  cough  at- 
tended, and  which  gave  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs:  the 
patient  recovered  after  a  six  weeks'  course 
of  iodine  and  sarsa.  In  some  other  cases  of 
this  kind  also,  the  result  seemed  to  afford  a 
hope,  that  the  action  of  iodine  may  equally 
contribute  towards  resolving  the  pulmonary 
tubercle,  as  well  as  those  seated  more  super- 
ficially. 

The  genuine  sarsa  of  the  Kio  Negro 
proves  also  a  very  potent  antihydropic,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  great  debility,  and  where 
dfiopsy  arises  in  emaciated  habits. 

Jt  is  well  known  there  are  a  great  variety 
of  exceedingly  useful  remedies  amongst  the 
indigenous  vegetables  in  Kigland,  but  these, 
in  general,  appear  to  be  too  much  neglected 
by  the  members  of  the  faculty,  who,  how- 
ever eminent  in  otlur  respects  for  exalted 
talents  and  profound  medical  skill,  seem,  on 
the  whole,  to  evince  rather  too  exclusive  a 
pieference  to  the  chemical  or  chemico- 
mineral  remedies  at  present  in  vogue. 
Amongst  those  native  plants  1  should  ven- 
ture to  propose  the  taraxacum*  or  dandelion, 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  compound  in- 
fusion of  sarsaparilla.  This  plant,  tho 
taraxacum]  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  useful 
remedy  inceriain  obstructions  and  disorders 
of  the  liver,  by  some  eminent  Knghsh  phv- 
sicians  ;  and  ou  the  continent,  in  (iermany 
especially,  it  is  employed  with  the  most  de- 
cided advantage  as  an  alterative  in  cutane- 
ous affections,  and  many  very  obsiiuute 
chronic  maladies. 
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(  ASES    AND    TnKATMFNT    Of    SPINAL 

cnn  \  u  in  . 

fill     Mr.    T.    SllKI.DUAKI  . 

A  unv  was  brought  to  me  when  lie  was 
six  years  old,  with  ■  case  of  spinal  curva- 
ture that  was,  on  many  accounts,  very  re- 
markable,     lie    had,    during  the  four  years 

preceding  the   tun  ■   at  which   I   sasv  him i 

pMSed  from  I  state  6f  good,  though  not  very 
robust,  liealth,  into  that  in  whicli  he  now 
was:  extreme,  debility,  great  difficulty  of 
brathing,  almost  total  incapability  of  loco- 
motion, from  general  weakness,  hut  with  no 
tendency  to  paralysis  in  the  legs ;  he  was 
incapable  of  sitting  upright,  but  always  sat 
with  his  head  resting  upon  the  table  before 
him,  unless  when  he  contrived  to  place  his 
right  elbow  on  the  table,  and  he  then  rested 
his  head  upon  his  hand  ;  who.i  he  did  not  do 
so,  his  head  was  always  laid  upon  his  right 
shoulder. 

There  was  a  double  lateral  curvature  of 
the  spiue;  first,  the  lumbar  vertebrae  pro- 
jected sideways,  towards  and  over  the  right 
ilium,  making  that  hip  appear  to  be  very 
small,  and  that  side  of  the  thorax  appear  to 
be  larger  than  the  other  ;  the  ribs  on  that 
side  projected  out  backwards,  and  the  right 
shoulder  was  much  higher  than  the  left.  On 
the  left  side,  when  viewed  behind,  the  ribs 
were  very  much  sunk  in,  so  that  the  back 
was  very  hollow,  and  the  left  shoulder  was 
so  much  sunk  downwards,  that  the  lower 
edge  of  the  scapula  lay  within  the  ilium,  and 
made  the  left  hip  appear  to  be,  as  it  was 
said,  very  large.  The  ribs  and  sternum  pro- 
jected forwards  on  the  left  side,  so  as  to 
make  that  side  of  the  thorax  3eem  much 
enlarged,  while  the  right  side  receded,  and 
by  its  retrocession  made  that  side  appear  to 
be  small,  in  proportion  to  its  opposite,  by 
the  head  laying  constantly  upon  the  right 
shoulder;  the  dorsal  vertebra?  and  vertebra; 
of  the  neck,  made  a  curve  towards  the  right 
side,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  on  the 
left,  and  gave  the  spine,  when  viewed  be- 
hind, the  appearance  of  the  letter  S. 

All  the  ligaments  which  connected  the 
bones  of  the  thorax  seemed  to  be  very  much 
relaxed,  and  so  loose,  that  when,  in  examin- 
ing the  case,  I  placed  the  head  in  its  upright 
position  first,  then  placed  one  hand  under 
his  chin,  the  other  under  the  occiput,  and 
then  gently  lifted  the  head,  I  found  that  the 
spine  became  considerably  straighter,  the 
whole  of  the  thorax  less  deformed,  and  his 
body  much  longer,  without  his  feeling  any 
inconvenience  while  he  was  held  in  this 
position ;  but  so  soon  as  my  hands  were 
removed,  every  thing  returned  to  its  former 
state.  By  those  who  had  been  consulted 
before,  it  was  said  that  all  this  mischief  was 


caused  by  extensive  caries  in  the.  vertebra-, 
and    it    had    been    l  ec.ommended     to     apply 

I'ott's  treatment  to  en  eqoal  extent,  in  hopes 

(.'removing  the  caries.  Fortunately  for  the 
patient,  ibis  plan  was  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  for  the  event  proved,  as  it  ought  to 
have  done  on  an  attentive  examination,  that 
there  was  no  caries  whatever. 

As  many  gentlemen  in  every  department 
of  the  profession  had  been  consulted  npon 
this  case,  and  the  patient  derived  no  benefit 
from  their  exertions,  application  was  rather 
made  to  me  as  a  forlorn  hope,  than  in  ex- 
pectation of  my  rendering  him  any  essential 
service  ;  indeed  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  could  continue  long  alive.  1  certainly 
had  no  expectation  of  curing  him  -y  my  under- 
taking was  limited  to  diminishing,  as  much  as 
was  possible,  of  the  evil,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  circumstances  that  might  arise, 
to  render  him  further  service  tit  a  future 
time,  if  that  should  be  found  practicable,  and 
upon  that  footing  only  was  he  placed  under 
my  care. 

On  my  first  visit,  I  ascertained,  that  by 
placing  one  hand  under  his  chin,  the  other 
under  the  occiput,  and  by  lifting  his  head 
very  gently,  till  he  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
the  ligaments  which  connected  the  bones  of 
the  spine  were  so  much  relaxed,  that  when  I 
bad  raised  his  head  as  much  as  he  could 
bear,  he  measured  two  inches  taller  than 
when  endeavouring  to  support  himself;  his 
body  appeared  to  be  straighter,  and  he 
breathed  with  much  more  freedom.  My  first 
endeavour  was  to  render  those  advantages 
permanent.  I  effected  it  by  adapting  and  ap- 
plying the  apparatus  which  I  had  invented, 
and  made  public  in  the  year  17  8  2,  but  that 
application  I  found  to  be,  in  this  case,  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty. 

The  left  hip  was,  according  to  the  term 
that   is   commonly  employed  in  describing 
these  cases,  uncommonly  large  ;  that  is,  all 
the  lumbar   vertebrae,  beginning  from    the 
lowest,  diverged  to  the  right  side,  pushing 
the  ribs  before  them,  and  other  parts  of  the 
thorax,  so  that  that  side  of  the  body  pro- 
jected over,  and  in  this  case  entirely  con- 
I  cealed,  the  ilium  ;  this,  in  the  way  that  these 
.appearances   are  commonly  described,  was 
i  having   that  hip   very  small,  while,  on  the 
left  side,  the  lumbar  vertebrae  were  removed 
away  from  the  pelvis,  and  the  ribs   sinking 
inwards,  mad«  that  part  of  the  body  follow  : 
of  course  the  muscles  were  both  strained  and 
'  diminished  in  size,  leaving  the  ilium  and  os 
j  sacrum  more  apparent  than  they  were  on  the 
j  opposite  side  ;   this  is  commonly  called  hav- 
ing the  left  hip  very  large.     This  kind  of 
language  has  done  much  mischief,  by  indu- 
I  cing  those  who  have  no  knowledge  to  form 
\  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject.     Parents 
who  are  seeking  relief  for  deformed  children, 
,  are  continually  talking  of  one   hip   being 
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lajjft  and  the  i.tli.-r   hip  small,   and  the  i 

man  shape  menders  hare  employed   them< 
n  making  eootrivanei  i  t  >  press  down 

a    large    bip,    ffliils    tltC    ait    of   making    the 
•  left  to  tin-  Btgl    maker,   u  I... 

etf  the  in 

■I  ion    of  convenient   siae   upon   ihe 
called  diminished  hip.    The  truth  is,  th.it  in 
all  the  eases  of  distortion  that  I  have  lean, 
where  there  •!  qo  deranged  action, 

I -nu,  or  position  of  the  |ega,  there  h  is  been 

■  irtion  of  the  pelvis,  and,  by  coaoe 

quence,    no    inequality    of   the    hips,    except 

what  is  produced  bv  the  body  being;  placed, 

no  matter  by  what  niean>,  unequally  above 
the  pelvis  ;    i  ed    action  of   the  lege, 

or  by  positive  injuries  of  many  kinds,  which 
may  und  do  happen  to  them,  vt  r\  serious 
ami  often  incurable  deformities  are  fre- 
quently produced  ;  of  this  1  will  give  two 
remarkable  instances : — 

A  girl  about  nine  years  old  was  brought 
to  me,  with  very  bad  spinal  curvuture  ;  one 
remarkable  feature  of  the  case  was,  uncom- 
monly great  inequality  of  the  two  hips; 
indeed  this  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  case.  In  endeavouring  to  account  for 
it,  I  was  induced  to  examine  the  legs,  when 
I  found  that  the  femur  bad  been  broken, 
and  very  badly  set,  if  it  could  be  said  to  have 
been  Bel  at  all  ;  this  produced  curvature  of 
the  femur,  projection  of  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  fractured  bone,  and  shortened  the  whole 
limb,  which  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
spinal  curvature  which  was,  till  I  ascertained 
the  fact  that  has  been  mentioned,  thought  to 
be  the  only  defect  that  the  child  was  af- 
fected with.  When  I  mentioned  the  fact,  the 
parents  denied  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was 
impossible,  because  they  knew  the  child  had 
never  met  with  any  accident  whatever. 

As  I  persevered  in  my  opinion,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  was  consulted,  who  conlirmed 
it.  The  mother  now  recollected,  that  when 
the  child  was  Kt  nurse  in  the  country,  seven 
years  before,  it  was  ill,  as  she  wns  told,  and 
Confined  several  weeks  with  a  slight  fever. 
Being  herself  confined  at  the  time,  she  did 
not  see  the  child,  and,  as  it  got  well,  she 
thought  no  more  of  it.  The  nurse  was  now 
examined,  and  denied  all  knowledge,  of  the 
fracture  ;  but  when  she  was  confronted  with 
u>,  she  confessed  that  the  child  fell,  by  some 
accident,  and  broko  its  thigh.  Being  afraid 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  invented  the  story  of 
the  fever,  prevailed  on  the  medical  man  of 
the  village  to  manage  it  in  his  own  wnv,  and, 
as  it  got  well,  she  thought  no  more  about 
it.  These  facts  being  thus  ascertained,  no- 
thing remained  for  me  but  to  take  such  pre- 
caution as  would,  so  far  as  was  practicable, 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  deformity  which 
the  unfortunate  patient  was  condemned  to 
bear  through  life,  in  consequence  of  this 
misconduct  of  her  nurse. 


i ..M--  l  v.  ,s  d     led  to  see  a  patient* 
u  bo  u  o  >  laid  '  <  bai  «•  ii  bad  <  tue  ol 

curvature.      I  found  a  vouth,  about  fbu 
Veils  I  iid   Upon   his   hack    ill    a    I.      I, 

to  whic  h,  according  to  t!.  ible  mode 

•  r  treatment,  1 

i  ;>t  v%lu  ii  he  was  taken  op  for  a  pur] 

that  nil  be  mentioned  presently.      1  can  <  d 

him  to  turn  upon  his  lace,  that  I  n 

amine  his  hack,  when  1  found  a  double  '• 

[ ml   curve   ef  moat    formidable  appearance, 

which,  it  w-as  said,  had  come  on  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  1  tSUSi  I  him 
tO  rite  from  his  hid,  sad  siand  upright 
upon  both  his  feet,  or  rather  attempt  to  do 
so,  for  when  he  stood  upon  one  mot,  the 
other  leg  crossed  that  upon  which  he  stood, 
ami  his  foot  did  not  reach  within  six  or 
SB  i tii  bet  <d"  the  ground.  I  was  now  told, 
for  the  first  time,  that  some  months  before, 
this  youth  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  with 
serious  illness,  upon  recovery  from  which, 
as  he  attempted  to  go  down  stairs,  he  bod 
nearly  (alien,  in  consequence  of  his  foot 
slipping,  but  that  he  recovered  himself,  and 
afterwards  found  difficulty  in  walking  ;  his 
hip  continued  painful  for  a  few  days  ;  his 
leg  began  to  contract,  and  gradually  pa- 
in to  the  state  that  he  was  in  when  1  saw 
him. 

To  cure  this  contraction  of  his  leg,  he 
had  been  directed  to  use  crutches,  and  hang 
a  heavy  weight  upon  the  deformed  foot, 
in  hopes  of  bringing  it  to  the  ground. — ■ 
No  permanent,  and  but  little  temporary  al- 
teration, had  been  produced  by  this  practice  ; 
but  distortion  of  the  spine  had  come  gra- 
dually on.  To  remedy  this,  the  favourite 
plan  of  lying  in  the  recumbent  position, 
"  regulated  by  scientific  principles,"  was 
adopted.  lie  was  constantly  confined  in 
this  state,  except  when  taken  up  and  allow- 
ed to  walk,  upon  crutches,  vitk  a  large 
weight  hanging  upon  his  foot,  to  bring  it  to 
t/ie  ground,  which  it  did  not  succeed  in 
doing,  but  the  spinal  curvature  had  rapidly 
increased  ;  this  caused  an  application  to  be 
made  to  me.  I  now  examined  the  hip  joint, 
and  found  that  either  luxation  or  disloca- 
tion had  taken  place  to  such  extent,  that 
the  head  of  the  femur  had  passed  out  of  its 
natural  situation,  and  was  placed  completely 
above  the  acetabulum,  between  it  and  the 
arch  of  the  ilium.  As  the  head  of  the  femur 
thus  permanently  rested  upon  the  top  of  the 
acetabulum,  which  formed  a  fixed  basis  for 
it  to  rest  upon,  the  contractile  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  was  constantly  going 
on,  while  their  antagonists  were  prevented 
from  acting,  which  necessarily  drew  the  leg* 
and  thigh  across  the  other  leg,  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  described,  aud  raised  the 
foot  from  the  ground. 

The  extreme   folly  of  hanging  a  weight 
upon  the  foot,  when  in  this  situation,   to 
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bring  it  to  tlie  ground,  as  it  is  said,  will  now 

be  apparent.    The  head  of  the  femur  b( Jng 

fixed  above  the  acetabulum,  and  BgninSt  the 

ilium,  formed  n  fixed  point,  or  fulcrum  J  ''"' 
weight,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  pounds, 
waS  hung  u|  oh  the  fbol  ;  the  leg  and  tliieli 
in  their  whole  length,  formed  a  lever,  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  the  weight,  became 
perfectly  irresistible.  In  cousequenet  of 
this  application,  the  foot  was,  pro  teni/wra, 
brought  to  the  ground,  and  the  ilium,  on 
thai  side,  was  in  the  same  proportion  raised 
above  its  natural  situation.  It  is  Well  known 
that,  in  ih  ■   natural  course  of  things,  all  the 

bones  of  the  pelvis  form  one  immovable 
mass.  When  this  patient  was  standing  up* 
righ.  Upon  his  remaining  sound  leg,  and 
supported  by  crutches  under  his  arms,  the 
head  of  the  femur  on  that  side  became  a 
pivot,  or  centre,  upon  which  the  whole 
body  rested  ;  the  weight  that  was  nttach- 
(  d  to  the  distorted  leg  drew  it  downwards 
with  irresistible  power,  and  with  the  same 
power  raised  that  side  to  the  same  extent, 
and  in  the  same  degree  depressed  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  pelvis.  This  was  what,  in 
the  incorrect  language  in  which  it  is  usual 
to  describe  such  appearances,  made  one  hip 
larger  and  the  other  smaller  than  their  na- 
tural size,  when,  in  truth,  the  whole  appear- 
ance was  produced  by  the  temporary  ine- 
quality of  position  in  the  two  sides  of  the 
pelvis.  The  curve  in  the  spine,  and  all  the 
consequent  deformity,  was  produced  by  the 
irregularity  of  the  pelvis,  and  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  remedy  that  curvature,  or  re- 
store the  pelvis  to  its  natural  position,  till 
after  the  dislocated  femur  was  reduced  to 
its  natural  situation.  For  this  reason  I  ad- 
vised that  this  patient  should  be  put  under 
the  care  of  a  surgeon,  whom  the  friends 
thought  competent  to  treat  the  dislocated 
femur,  and  1  have  not  seen  him  since. 

I  have  thus  minutely  detailed  the  parti- 
culars of  a  case  tbat  lias  been  so  recently 
under  mv  observation,  because  it  will  show 
how  much  mischief  has  been,  and  may  be, 
done  by  the  improper  use  of  practices  which 
are  continually  resorted  to  on  account  of 
their  imaginary  utility  and  apparent  simpli- 
city, and  shall  now  return  to  the  case  of  my 
own  patient. 

Tli.'  distortion  of  his  body  was  such,  that 
the  lower  edge  of  the  scapula,  on  the  left 
side,  lav  within  the  arch  of  the  ilium,  which 
made  the  hip  on  that  side  appear  remark- 
ably large,  and  on  the  right  side  the  ribs 
projected  backwards  and  sideways  over  the 
arch  of  the  ilium  in  such  a  manner  that  1 
could  not  feel  the  top  of  that  arch  with  my 
linger.  This  peculiarity  constituted  all  the 
difficulty  1  had  to  encounter  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  case  ;  because  it  will  he  seen, 
by  the  original  description  of  my  invention, 
that  the  fundamental  efficacy  of  the  appara- 


tus depended  open  fixing  its  basis  [irmly 

upon  both  .sides   of  the   pelvis.      On  the  left 

sole  thi  re  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  iu 

this  case,  because  the  os  ilium  va;  com- 
pletely within  my  reach  from  the  08  pub  in 
to  the  sacrum;  but  on  the  right  side,  the  pro*> 
jection  pf  the  ribs  over  the  ilium  pievented 
01 6  from  *Uwg  ;uiy  thing  upon  that  bout!  ; 
and  1  bad  much  difficulty  i»  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  support  which  1  derived  from 
fixing  hoth  the  sides  of  my  apparatus  up  is 
tin  ilium  on  both  aide 8  of  ">y  patient,  but 
at  last  I  succeeded  in  thi.;,  and  then  the 
difficulty  of  treating'  this  very  remarkable 
case  was  at  an  end  ;  it  only  remained  to  con- 
duct that  treatment  with  the  necessary  at- 
tention and  regularity. 

Having  formed  an  effectual  basis  for  my 
apparatus  upon  the  pelvis,  completed  that 
part  which  enabled  me  to  hold  my  patient's 
head  firmly,  and  established  the  necessary 
connexion  between  them,  without  the  least 
confinement  or  pressure  upon  any  part  of 
the  body,  I  proceeded  to  the  application.  I 
repeated  my  first  experiment  by  placing  one 
hand  under  his  chin,  the  other  under  the 
occiput,  and  gently  raising"  his  head  till  it 
could  not  be  lifted  higher.  I  then  fixed  the 
apparatus,  so  as  to  keep  him  in  that  situa- 
tion. 1  took  an  accurate  measurement  when 
he  was  so  placed,  and  found  that  he  stood 
two  inches  and  a  half  higher  than  he  did 
when  the  apparatus  was  not  upon  him ;  his 
breathing  became  easy,  and  he  was  never 
suffered  to  he  without  the  apparatus  while 
out  of  bed  ;  it  was  taken  off  the  last  thing 
when  he  went  to  sleep,  and  put  on  the  first 
when  he  rose  in  the  morning. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  him 
any  medicine  ;•  great  care  was  taken  to  re- 
gulate his  diet  according  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  with  a  view  to  improve  it;  he  was 
instructed  to  use  such  exercises  as  were 
proportioned  to  his  strength,  and  would  keep 
all  the  muscles  of  his  body  and  limbs  in 
action  without  producing  fatigue.  He  lived 
in  a  very  healthy  part  of  Sussex  ;  the  mem- 
bers o(  his  family  made  it  their  object  to 
contribute  every  thing  to  his  welfare,  and, 
inconsequence,  his  health  visibly  improved 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  was  found, 
when  the  apparatus  was  taken  off  to  place 
him  in  bed,  that  he  did  not  sink  down  im- 
mediately, as  he  did  before  he  began  to  use 
it  ;  it  was  found  too,  that  he  could  bear  to 
have  the  apparatus  raised  something  higher, 
without  inconvenience,  than  at  first.  All 
these  circumstances  united,  and  regularly 
continued,  proved  that  we  were  in  the  right 
course  to  render  him  essential  service,  a 
fact  which  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed. 

•13,  Allsop  Terrace,  New  lload. 
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OUTRAGE  Al  (.1  VS.— REFORM. 


OUTRAGE    BY     MESSRS.    COOPER    AND    HEY, 
AT  (.1  v'a. 

To  the  FJitorof   I'm    Law  I  I  • 
Sue.,- -Having  rr.nl  10  your  publication  ;.n 

account  of  the  dis'  it  Mr.  Key's  "  In- 

troductorv  l..i  hue"  at  d  uy'a  Hospital,  1 

1  -,i\.-  lo  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  cooduct 

ot'souieot  the    periODI   COOCei  ut-tl.      The  in- 

dei»eudent  spirit  which  prompted  the  gen« 
(press  publicly  bis  disapproba- 
tion  of    the    dishonourable  conduct    of   the 

lecturer  must  be  admired  by  all.     1  will  oot 

inuke  any  comment  on  the  pitiful  thing  term- 
<d  an  apology,  made  by  .Mr.  Key,  as  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject.  He 
speaks  of  the  insult  ottered  to  the  chair;  it 
seems  he  has  yet  to  ham,  tbat  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  oheirmanto  study  to  till  the  chair  with 
honour  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  those 
who  support  it.  I  pity  the  intellects  of  the 
man  who  looks  upon  his  equal*  in  rank  as 
his  inferiors,  because  they  happened  to  be 
born  rather  later  in  the  season  than  himself. 
The  ruffianly  behaviour  of  lirausby  Cooper 
has  lowered  him  considerably  in  the  eyes 
of  those  whose  opinion  lie  ought  to  value. 
The  pupils  who,  when  the  cup  was  given 
him,  from  regard  to  his  private  worth,  so 
strenuously  exerted  themselves  to  uphold 
him  through  "  evil  report,"  in  his  public 
character,  and  to  remove  the  odium  incur- 
red by  his  professional  failure,  had  a  claim 
to  better  treatment  at  his  hands.  Let  not 
the  surgeons  talk  of  want  of  generosity  in 
the  students,  while  they  are  so  palpably  des- 
titute of  it  themselves.  The  pupil  who  so 
properly  signalised  himself  in  this  affair  has 
since  been  suspended  ;  and  the  cowardice 
displayed  by  his  fellows  in  not  appealing 
against  such  an  unjust  decision,  proves  their 
degeneracy.  Those  who  support  despots 
must  expect  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  tyranny  ; 
they  strengthen  the  fetters  by  their  abject 
submission,  and  will  ultimately  be  made  to 
kiss  the  chains  that  bind  them.  The  sur- 
geons, countenanced  by  a  certain  degree  of 
power,  foolishly  imagine  they  can  force  their 
followers  to  submit;  but  they  will,  by  the 
diminution  of  their  revenue,  be  informed, 
how  far  their  actions  are  approved  ;  for  sure- 
ly no  gentleman  will  enter  to  this  Hospital, 
while  there  is  another  in  existence,  to  be 
treated  as  a  bondsman  and  a  slave. 

A  Pupil  at  Guy's. 

Borough,  October  16,  1829. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Reform  is  the  cry  of  the  kingdom, 
and  1  being  one  of  its  vocifcrators,  am  in 


duced  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 

■ubjeet,  as  I  am  fully  convinced  that  innova- 
tion in  the  roedieul  pr  la  absolutely 
iti  ultimate  stability  ;  whii.  I 
say  this,  1  would  entreat  the  reformer  to  t> 
in  mind  the  motto,  ••  Ne  quid  aim 
that  I  ;>!  the  apprehension  of  any 
sut  li  danger  at  present,  but   I  consider  it 

ill  ; 

for  if  not,    when    too  late,   the   i<  former  may 

find,  to  his  surprise  end  morUfieauon,   that 
he  has  defeated  the  object  of  his  lebc 
.111.1  that  In-  has  raised,  as  a  remedy,  a  diie 

HI  fatal  M  that  which  he  was  undermin. 
To  you,  Sir,  we  are  much  iudebted  for  hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  stone  of  so  important 
a  building  as  reform.  When  1  look  around  me, 
and  view  the  vast  changes,  that  have  occurred 
both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  lioi  e 
I'm  I.a.m  i  i  made  its  dcfjiit,  I  am  lost  in 
surprise.  When  1  contemplate  the  reform 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  tho 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  in  hospitals,  in  infirmaries,  in  anatomi- 
cal schools,  and  in  many  other  medical  insti- 
tutions, and  look  back  with  an  unjsundieed 
eye  to  the  origin  of  these  improvements,  I 
discover  them,  to  my  firm  conviction,  to  lie 
greatly,  if  not  wholly,  owing  to  you,  who, 
Sir,  for  having  enforced  and  obtained  these 
benefits,  have  been  taunted  with  the  worst 
of  epithets.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
such  treatment  has  -already  nut  with  its 
reward.  If  then  the  efforts  of  one  have  done 
so  much,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  a 
combination  of  forces  }  As  an  united  body, 
we  should  speedily  bring  the  edifice  of  in- 
tolerance and  monopoly  to  the  ground  ;  con- 
vinced am  1  that  its  foundation  is  sandy,  and 
if  but  once  the  floods  of  reform  descend 
upon  it  from  all  quarters,  it  must  be  broken 
asunder,  and  its  ruin  be  inevitable:  such, 
indeed,  will  one  day  or  other  be  its  fate. 

lleform,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  commencing 
here.  A  few  weeks  since,  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  governors  of  our  infirmary, 
by  the  express  desire  of  mo.-t  of  the  respect- 
able resident  practitioners,  praying  that  the 
election  of  medical  ollicers  to  the  institution 
should  be  periodical  ;  and  that  all  profes- 
sional men,  being  governors,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  witness  operations,  as  a  matter  of 
right.  A  medical  society  has  likewise  been 
recently  set  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting existing  evils.  These  examples,  I 
trust,  will  be  imitated  by  other  coun-try 
towns.     1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Derby  Surgeon. 

Derby,  October  lfth,  18*9. 
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THE     LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  October  14,  18*9. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  has  recently  issued  a 
new  set  of  "Regulations,"  to  be  observed  by 
candidates  for  its  diploma,  and  it  has  been 
lauded  vehemently  by  the  tools  of  monopoly 
and  corruption,  for  the  great  "liberality" 
evinced  in  this  "improved"  new  code  of 
laws.  Medical  students  are  now  informed, 
that  they  can  obtain  surgical  diplomas  for 
sir  pounds,  at  Ediuburgh,  and  that  the  ,(  re- 
gulations" for  attendance  on  lectures  and 
hospital  practice,  are  of  the  most  liberal  de- 
scription. 

We  regret  to  find,  that  these  representa- 
tions, or,  rather,  misrepresentations,  have 
caused  much  inconvenience  and  pecuniary 
loss  to  many  students,  who  have  been  delu- 
ded by  them.  The  new  code  was  placed  in 
our  hands  as  early  as  August,  and  we  lament, 
certainly,  not  having  given  an  abstract  of  its 
liberal  exactions  at  an  earlier  period  ;  but  it 
did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  us,  that  any 
gentleman  would  have  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  diplo- 
ma, without  having  previously  fortified  him- 
self with  every  requisite  information  on  the 
subject.  Caution  is  not  so  prevalent  as  we 
imagined.  No  person  who  has  seen  the 
regulations,  can  have  been  deceived  by 
them  ;  and  in  order  that  the  council  of  the 
Edinburgh  College  may  receive  its  due  meed 
of  approbation  from  the  great  body  of  the 
profession,  for  these  new  manoeuvres  now 
lirst  introduced  into  the  "  army  of  liberal 
principles,"  we  shall  here  transcribe  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  "improved 
laws:" 

Every  candidate  for  a  diploma  at  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons,  must  have 
followed  his  studies  in  an  university  or  esta- 
blished school  of  medicine,  or  in  a  provincial 
school  specially  recognised  by   the  college, 

No,  3*1. 


and  which  shall  conform  to  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter 
be  enacted. 

No  provincial  school  shall  be  recognised* 
where  there  is  not  a  general  hospital,  con- 
taining at  least  eighty  beds,  and  where  there 
are  not  established  courses  of  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  chemistry. 

In  all  cases,  at  least  two  winter,  or  one 
winter  and  two  summer,  sessions  of  the 
courses  of  the  study  required  for  a  diploma, 
must  be  passed  at  an  university,  or  at  one  of 
the  established  schools  of  medicine.  (Under 
the  title  "  established  school  of  medicine" 
are  comprehended  all  places  in  this  country 
where  diplomas  in  surgery  are  granted,  and 
such  foreign  schools  as  are  acknowledged  by 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  countries 
where  they  exist.) 

Every  candidate  for  the  diploma  ef  the 
Royal  College,  either  previously  to  or  dur- 
ing his  medical  education,  must  have  re- 
ceived regular  instructions  in  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  and  must  have  attended  a 
course  of  mechanical  philosophy,  of  at  least 
three  months'  duration,  delivered  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  that  branch  in  a  university,  a  lec- 
turer in  a  public  institution,  or  a  teacher 
specially  recognised  by  the  college. 

The  candidate  must  have  attended  the 
following  separate  and  distinct  courses  of 
lectures,  during  a  peiiod  of  at  least  four 
winter  sessions,  or  three  winter  and  three 
summer  sessions,  provided  that  in  each 
summer  session  he  shall  have  attended  one 
or  more  of  the  courses  prescribed  or  recom- 
mended by  the  College,  exclusive  of  hospi- 
tal attendance,  and  also  provided  that  the 
summer  courses  of  lectures  shall  not  com- 
mence till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  win- 
ter courses. 

Anatomy,  two  courses,  six  months  each. 
Practical  anatomy,  one  course,  six  mouths ; 
or  two  courses,  three  months  each. 
Chemistry,  one  course,  six  months. 
Practice  of  Chemistry,  oue  course,  three 
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months  j  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
hnii.;  limited  ta  85, 

A I  itena  Medicaund  Pharmacy, one  course, 
six  months. 

Institutions  of  Medicine,  or  Physiology, 
one  course,  six  montlis. 

Practice  of  Medicine,  one  course,  six 
months. 

Clinical  Medicine]  one  course, six  months ; 
or  two  courses,  three  montlis  each. 

During  the  period  of  attendance  at  the 
hospital  where  they  are  delivered,  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery,  two  courses, 
six  months. 

Clinical  Surgery,  one  course,  six  months; 
or  two  courses,  three  months  each. 

During  the  period  of  attendance  at  the 
hospital  where  they  are  delivered,  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, one  course,  three  months. 

[The  whole  of  these  courses  must  extend 
to,  at  least,  the  duration  specified.] 

WitTi  the  exception  of  the  courses  of 
clinical  medicine,  clinical  surgery,  and 
military  surgery,  in  which  lectures  are  not 
delivered  daily,  the  six  months'  courses, 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  by  Fellows  of  the 
College,  or  others,  are  understood  to  con- 
sist of  five  lectures  per  week  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  months. 

Two  London  courses  of  three  months 
each,  on  any  of  the  above  subjects,  shall  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  one  six  months' 
course. 

The  candidate  must  also  have  attended 
for  eighteen  months  a  public  general  hospi- 
tal, containing  at  least  eighty  beds ;  or, 
for  twelve  months,  such  public  general  hos- 
pital, and  six  months  a  medical  or  sur- 
gical hospital  or  dispensary,  recognised  by 
the  College  on  special  application. 

The  candidate  shall  be  required,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tickets  or  proof  of  entry  to  the 
different  classes,  to  produce  certificates  of 
his  having  attended  these  classes,  from  the 
respective  professors  or  lecturers;  and  in 
the  case  of  practical  anatomy,  the  certificate 


must  express  that  the  candidate  has  been 
actually  engaged  in  the.  dissection  of  the 
hurann  body,  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  professor  or  teacher,  during 
the  course  of  hi->  attendance. 

Here  we  have  another  of  those  villanous 
messes  which  are  ever  ieeofog  from  (In 
sinks  of  our  corporate  sculleries.  To  tease, 
to  affright,  to  perplex,  to  rob,  appear  to  be 
the  only  objects  of  the  governors  of  in- 
stitutions, which  were  benevolently,  but 
unwisely,  founded  to  protect  and  foster  the 
labours  of  talent  and  genius.  It  was  a 
maxim  in  the  laws  of  our  ancestors,  and,  we 
believe,  it  still  stands  as  such,  that  kings, 
by  granting  charters,  prejudice  their  own 
personal  interests.  A  charter  was  always 
viewed  as  an  instrument  tending  to  the 
injury  of  the  king,  by  delegating  to  others 
those  powers  which  belong  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogative; and,  in  olden  times,  disinterested- 
ness and  patriotism  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent,  that  even  the  petitioners  for  char- 
ters were  looked  upon  as  voluntary  martyrs 
to  the  cause  of  public  good.  Events  have 
strangely  changed  the  face  of  things.  Cor- 
porations are  now  viewed  as  the  most 
iniquitous  of  all  civil  institutions ;  the  go- 
vernment, by  which  they  are  founded,  as 
the  most  weak  and  corrupt ;  and  the  peti- 
tioners for  charters  as  little  less  than  knaves, 
who  endeavour  to  thrive  by  plundering  the 
rest  of  the  community.  The  proceedings 
of  the  last  ten  years  have  not  been  calcu- 
lated to  wipe  away  any  portion  of  the  stigma 
which  attaches  to  corporations  in  general, 
exclusion  and  money. making  having  been 
their  distinguishing  features.  In  many 
countries,  every  kind  of  torture  which  hu- 
man  ingenuity  could  devise,  has  been  put 
into  operation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  too  manv  participators  in  corpo- 
rate privileges.  In  India,  the  knife  and 
hornet's  nest  have  been  effectual;  and 
the  Piaylericns  of  our  English  colleges 
have  hoped  to  succeed  equally  well  by 
means  of  indentures,  certificates,  and  winter 
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courses  )  and  the  Council  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  will  cortninlv  succeed  most  ndmira- 
bly,  bv  its  new  regulations,  in  the  system  of 
exclusion.  But  what  the  College  is  to  gain 
by  this,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  we 
c.iuN  ss  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover; 
and  we  are  equally  free  to  acknowledge,  tbat 
the  foregoing  regulations  tuny  have  been 
framed  and  promulgated,  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public. 


without  funds  and  without  patients,  we  sup- 
pose, but  the  eighty  beds  will  bo  deemed  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  qualification.  Where 
and  when  will  this  disgusting  and  iniquitous 
folly  end  1  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  op- 
portunities for  observing  the  sick,  afforded 
to  every  surgeon's  apprentice,  are  far  su- 
perior to  those  supplied  by  nine-tenths  of 
our  hospitals  and  infirmaries?  From  the 
crowd  of  pupils  and  irregular  attendance  of 


This  inference,  however,  is  not  warranted  the  officers,  in  many  even  of  the  great 
by  either  the  terms  or  the  tendency  of  the  re-  hospitals  of  this  metropolis,  almost  every 
gulations,  which  are  even  more  restrictive  and  parish  workhouse  holds  out  more  ad  van- 
oppressive  than  those  issued  by  the  College  tages.      Operations,    of    course,     are    not 


in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  will  be  seen 
that  nothing  less  than/iwr  winter  sessions, 
or  three  winter  and  three  summer  sessions, 
will  satisfy  the  hungry  cravings  of  the 
Scottish  legislators.  But  although  the  pre- 
scribed terms  of  attendance  amount  to  four 
or  three  years  in  each  instance  ;  yet  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  certificates  of  two 
courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  will  be 
deemed  sufficient  in  that  department,  to  en- 
title the  candidates  to  examination  ;  and  in 
neither  of  the  other  departments  of  study 
are  certificates  of  a  longer  attendance  de- 
manded. So  that  the  student,  during  one 
half  of  the  prescribed  period,  may  perambu- 
late the  squares,  ogle  the  lasses,  and  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry.  Why,  really,  one- 
would  suppose  these  legislators  were  the 
keepers  of  lodging-houses  in  Edinburgh. 
For  the  "  Unevarsetee"  has  evidently  not 
been  forgotten.  At  least,  two  winter,  or 
one  winter  and  two  summer  sessions  of  the 
courses  of  study  required  for   a    diploma, 


included,  but  dexterity  in  the  performance 
of  even  these,  can  only  be  acquired  by  ac- 
tual practice  upon  dead  and  living  bodies. 
The  mere  seeing  of  an  operation,  however, 
often  repeated,  will  neither  give  confidence 
nor  skill.  The  Council  has  well  expressed 
itself  upon  the  subject  of  observation  and 
practice ;  but  a  little  incautiously,  to  be 
sure,  considering  the  certificates  which  it 
demands.  "  The  College  wish  to  remind 
the  public,  that  the  profession  of  surgery  is  a 
practical  art,  which  cannot  be  acquired 
without  continual  personal  intercourse  with 
the  sick  ;  and  this,  they  believe,  can  best 
be  obtained,  by  serving  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  regular  practitioner,  under  whose  in- 
spection young  men  may  not  only  prosecute 
their  studies  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
but  have  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
conversant  with  the  sick,  and  of  assisting  in 
preparing  and  applying  the  means  used  for 
their  recovery." 

Now    to    give    these   people   credit   for 


must  be  passed  at  an  "  Unevarsetee,"  or  at,  honesty  of  intention,  is  to  deny  that  they 


one  of  the  established  schools  of  medicine  ; 
the  latter  being,  according  to  their  own  in- 
terpretation, a  place  where  diplomas  in 
surgery  are  granted,  of  which  places,  kind 
souls,  there  is  one  only  in  Englaud,  and 
one  only  in  Ireland ;  but  Scotland  abounds 
in  "  Unevarsetees."  The  certificates  of  hos- 
pital attendance  will  not  be  received,  unless 
tbe  hospital  have  eighty  beds.    It  may  be 


possess  the  least  intelligence  or  consist- 
ency. If  surgery  be  a  practical  art,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  can  best  be  obtained,  by 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  regular  prac- 
titioner, why  should  not  the  production  of 
the  indentures  be  deemed  a  sufficient  testi- 
monial for  admission  to  the  examination  ? 
Yet  the  Council  requires,  that  no  such 
indentures  should  be  produced,  but  certi- 
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jicates  of  attendance  upon  lectures  which 
ulford  fewer  opportunities  for  acquiring  in- 
formation, than  are  tu  he  obtained  during  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  regular  practitioner* 
The  value  ol'  the  apprenticeship  id  admitted, 
while  it  is  nut  enforced  upou  the  student, 
and  while  the  regular  practitioner  is  denied 
all  participation  in  its  advantages.  Parents 
cannot  utlbrd  premiums  with  indentures  of 
'apprenticeship,  when  they  know,  that  the 
main  cost  attendant  on  a  surgical  educa- 
tion, is  to  commence  after  the  term  of  the 
apprenticeship  has  expired.  The  conduct  of 
the  Colleges  towards  general  practitioners 
in  this  respect  is  extremely  unjust,  and  has 
deprived  many  of  the  most  scientific  sur- 
geons of  this  country  not  only  of  large 
emoluments,  but  of  all  opportunities  of  com- 
municating a  knowledge  of  their  profession. 
Let  us  not  he  misunderstood.  Upon  every 
subject  mentioned  in  the  "  curriculum"  of 
the  College,  we  would  have  candidates  for 
the  diploma  fairly,  freely,  and  publicly 
examined.  But  we  utterly  reject  that  des- 
picable and  infernal  principle,  which  dictates 
the  latitude  and  longitude  in  which  infor- 
mation should  be  acquired. 


Roderick  Maci.eod.  The  deplorable 
plight  of  this  wretched,  this  exposed  imi-os- 
aou,  might  well  plead  our  apology  for  treat 
ing  every  thing  that  emanates  from  him,  with 
that  contempt  with  which  his  miserable  la- 
bours have  long  been  regarded  by  the  whole 
profession,  and  are  now,  even  by  the  bats  dervalued. 
themselves.  The  Excrescence,  as  our  rea- 
ders are  already  aware,  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Bat  Club,  expired  and  sloughed  on 
Saturday,  the  2bth  ult. ;  and  Messrs.  Long- 
mau,  out  of  mere  charity,  we  presume,  have 
made  Roderick  compiler  of  their  green  cata- 
logue, a  thing  having  much  of  the  form 
and  appearance  of  the  late  excrescence.  In 
ibis  catalogue,  the  Dub  is  permitted  to  in- 
sert a  few  words  of  his  own  composition, 
aud    these  exhibit  the    usual    characteris- 


tics of  his  language, — ignorance,  and  menda- 
city. Roderick,  poor  devil,  "  dttit-a  ua  to 
the  proof"  that  .Mr.  LawmncI  corrects  his 
lectures  iu  Till  Lam  u.  I  pon  this  point 
we  shall  only  say,  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  -Mr.  Lavweiice  does  not  correct  the 
"lectures"  printed  in  the  green  medical 
catalogue.  Alas,  Roderick  !  do  you  wince 
even  here  i  Aye,  truly;  and  there  is  not 
one  word  of  pity  for  thee,  tbou  filthy  literary 
Caliban.  In  the  same  catalogue,  we  liud  one 
direct  wilful  lie,  and  one  insinuated  wilful 
lie.  The  insinuated  lie,  is  conveyed  in 
words  to  this  effect :  that  we  were  the  authors 
of  the  late  disturbance  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
We  challenge  the  impostor,  and  the  whole 
of  his  corrupt  crew  at  Guy's,  to  prove  that 
we  either  saw,  spoke,  or  wrote  to,  any  indi- 
vidual connected  with  that  transaction.  We 
like  not  covert  modes  of  warfare.  Roderick 
knows  this,  and  he  may  know  it  still  better. 
The  wilful  lie  is  this  •,  that  we  advertised  Mr. 
Lawrence's  lectures  for  publication  before 
we  had  spoken  to  that  gentleman  on  the 
subject.  To  this  we  reply,  that  no  adver- 
tisement or  announcement  of  any  descrip- 
tion appeared,  until  Mr.  Lawrence's  full 
coucuirence  to  the  publication  of  his  lecturea 
had  been  obtained.  Rut  we  may  add,  aa 
the  Bartholomew's  theatre  is  a  public 
theatre,  had  Mr.  Lawrence  been  a  foe,  we 
should  not  have  consulted  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  fate  of  the  chancery  injunction  is 
not  forgotten,  nor  is  the  great  public  prin- 
ciple achieved  by  us,  on  that  occaaiou,  un- 


Elements  of  Practical  Midwifery  ;  or, 
Companion  to  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
Charles  Waller,  Consulting  Accoucheur 
to  the  L.  and  S.  Midwif.  lnstit.,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Midwifery,  &c,  at  the  Medical 
School,  Aldersgate  Street.  Loudon,  High- 
ley,   1829.     lomo,  pp.  135. 

In  no  department  of  the  profession  are 
prompt  measures  more  imperiously  demand- 
ed, than  at  the  bedside  of  parturient  women. 
A  few  minutes'  delay,  or  the  application 
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even  for  a  moment,  of  nn  improper  or  inefli- 
cient  remedy,  ;ui«l  nil  is  lost.  A  singlo 
rrror,  too,  committed  by  a  young piactii  inn- 
er in  the  lying-in  room,  may  mar  his  reputa- 
tion for  life.  This  little  unpretending  work, 
embracing  much  valuable  information  in  Hie 
practical  department  of  midwifery,  cannot 
but  prove  highly  acceptable  to  junior  prac- 
titioners nnd  medical  students  ;  and  we  can 
Willi  conlideiiee  recommend  it  to  their  at- 
tention. In  the  hour  of  need,  they  will  of- 
ten find  it  a  welcome  and  valuable  rem  em- 
brancer. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  the  Horse,  show- 
ing its  Age  by  the  Changes  the  Teeth 
undergo,  from  a  Foal  ii}>  to  Twenty-three 
Years  Old ;  especially  after  the  Eighth 
Year.  With  coloured  Plates  and  a  Table. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.Girard, 
Director  of  the  Roy.  Vet.  School  at  Alfort. 
By  T.  Irwin  Ganly,  11th  Light  Dra- 
goons. London.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1829. 
12mo,     pp.75. 

It  is  strange  that  in  England,  a  country  so 
famed  for  horses,  we  should  so  long  have 
wanted  a  work  which  places  in  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  point  of  view,  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  age  of  the  horse  after  it  has 
become  full  grown ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
eighth  year.  This  animal  is  not  much  fit 
for  work,  until  it  is  three  or  four  years  old.; 
and  the  common  information  on  the  age  of 
the  horse  by  its  teeth,  only  extends  to  about 
four  or  five  years  of  the  valuable  portion 
of  its  life — a  period  which  is  too  frequently 
shortened  by  injudicious  treatment,  the 
ruinous  effects  of  common  shoeing,  and 
neglect. 

The  above  useful  and  neat  little  treatise  is 
calculated,  therefore,  to  be  of  considerable 
service  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, as  it  gives  an  excellent  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  changes  the  teeth  un- 
dergo by  wearing  away,  the  obliteration  of 
the  cavities,  or  marks,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally termed  (not  by  their  filling  up,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed),  and  the  alteration  in 
form  which  they  present,  from  their  con- 
tinued growth  or  rising  up.  We  recom- 
mend the  work  to  the  amateur,  the  prac- 
titioner, and  the  student  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  in  which  place  this  subject  is  alto- 


gether neglected.  The  information  it  con- 
tains, must  be  inteiesting  to  all  classes  of 
horsemen.  It  carries  the  knowledge  of  the 
horse's  age  much  be)ond  what  has  hereto- 
fore been  generally  known  in  this  country, 
and  furnishes  ground  for  further  improve- 
ments. 

Wc  would  recommend  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  investigate  the  subject  still 
deeper,  to  arrange  their  observations  on 
distinct  classes  of  horses.  Thus,  race  horses 
(whose  exact  ages  even  to  a  day,  in  some 
instances,  can  be  well  ascertained),  horses 
employed  in  the  army,  and  such  as  are  used 
for  draught  and  agriculture,  require  each  a 
separate  scale,  because  their  feeding  and 
habits,  and  the  wear  of  their  teeth,  are 
different  in  each  class. 


PERIODICAL  OBITUARY. 

"  His  saltern  accuraulem  donis  et  fungnr  inani 
IWnnere." 

To  James  Johnstone,  Esq.,  M.D.,  &c. 

My  dear  Johnstone, — There  would  be  no 
living  in  our  profession,  but  for  the  examples 
which  justice  occasionally  hangs  up  in  those 
corporate  balls,  where  corruption  holds  its 
wicked  revelry.  To  what  extent  usurpa- 
tion might  have  been  carried,  had  not  Provi- 
dence made  us  the  instrument  of  checking 
its  rapid  progress,  may  be  fairly  calculated, 
from  the  number  of  its  agents  that  have 
fallen  victims  to  penal  retribution.  We 
have  not  only  put  an  end  to  all  our  senior 
contemporaries  engaged  in  its  degrading  ser- 
vice, as  the  rod  of  Aaron  swallowed  up  that 
of  every  other  magician  ;  but,  what  may  seem 
still  more  extraordinary,  we  have,  like  old 
Saturn,  actually  devoured  the  whole  of  that 
periodical  progeny,  which  hatred  or  admira- 
tion of  us  had  called  into  existence.  During 
our  entire  progress,  our  ink  seemed  to  have 
been  composed  of  the  gore,  and  our  pens  of 
the  bones,  of  the  enemies  to  the  perfect 
fieedom  of  the  medical  press  and  of  the 
medical  profession.  Midas  turned  whatever 
he  touch  d  into  gold.  We  have  rivalled  the 
miiacles  of  mythology,  by  turning  whatever 
opponent  we  touched  into  dust.  The  poor 
things  had  but  to  raise  their  voices  against 
us  once,  and  instantly  they  were  dead  at  our 
feet,  like  the  sacrilegious  Jews,  who  dared 
to  profane  the  ark  by  their  contact.  In 
short,  my  dear  Doctor,  we  have  lived  amidst 
the  halitus  of  slaughter,  and  ever  moved 
through  a   golgotba  of   reviewers'   remains. 
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EXTINCTION  OF  A  RAM: 


\  et,  accustomed  as  we  are,  from  our  lan- 

^iiiuui y  pur»uita,  to  the  "  jtlunma  mintu, 
aiutgu"  the  thought  ol  recording  Mich  an 
editorial  carnage  in  detail,  tills  us  with  the 
deepest  melancholy.  While,  however,  we 
feel  for  the  result,  we  must  not  forget  its 
justice,  or  the  inorul  which  it  suggests.  To 
rid  society  of  such  a  host  of  foes  to  its  best 
interests,  would  he  hut  to  leuve  the  salutary 
task  unfinished  ;  our  duty  requires  that  they 
should  be  finally  hung  ou  the  gibbet  of 
history,  to  deter  others  from  a  similar 
course.  Do  then  fortify  your  olfactory  or- 
gaus  with  ammouia  or  vinegar,  while  we 
place  these  culprits  one  by  one  ou  the 
ghastly  pile. 

It  gives  us  more  acute  pain  that  the 
Francis  Jeffrey  of  the  quondam  medical 
press — the  "  facile prince/js"  of  reviewers, 
Dr.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh,  should  form  the 
basis  of  this  criminal  collection,  for  his  end 
was  marked  by  that  talent  which  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life.  lie  saw,  in  our 
infancy,  the  Apollo  that  was  to  crush  the 
Python  of  corruption,  and  with  a  prescience 
characteristic  of  his  country,  declined  a  con- 
test in  which  he  prudently  anticipated  de- 
feat, by  resigning  the  sceptre  of  the  "  Blue 
Journal''  into  the  hands  of  a  successor, 
whose  imbecility  secured  him  from  our  ire. 
Alas!  A  dirlereut  lot  befel  his  learned  co- 
adjutor, the  late  Dr.  Bateman,  whose  de- 
clining years  incapacitating  him  from  taking 
up  arms  which  he  could  no  longer  wield  with 
effect,  the  poor  man  literally  sunk  before  us 
into  the  grave,  from  a  thorough  conviction 
of  his  own  weakness,  and  of  our  invincibility. 
The  setting  of  these  two  brightest  lumina- 
ls of  the  "  old  regime,''  induced  one  of 
khe  grinders  of  the  "  Intellectual  City,"  to 
think  that  he  could  supply  their  place  in  the 
medical  horizon  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  flick- 
ered for  a  quarter  or  two,  when  Dr.  Midi- 
gan,  and  his  journal  of  the  '*  Medical  Sci- 
ences," fell  from  their  orbit,  and  were  ad- 
vertised in  all  the  6hop-windows  for  "  half 
price."  M  Fuit  Ilium."  There  was,  too,  such 
a  journal  as  "  Anderson's  Quarterly,"  ot  the 
premature  death  of  which  we,  at  least,  were 
perfectly  innocent,  never,  that  we  recollect, 
having  pierced  it  with  one  arrow  from  our 
mortal  quiver.  But  how  shall  we  approach 
that  "Sierra  Leone"  of  reviewers — that 
periodica!  swamp  of  sickly  paragraphists — 
the  "  London  Medical  Repository,"  whose 
title-page,  like  a  bulletiu  from  a  city  infest- 
ed willi  the  plague  or  the  yellow  fever, 
served  but  to  exhibit  a  monthly  record  of 
the  names  of  dead  editors.  Copland,  Con- 
uoly,  Darwall,  cum  multis  aliis  .'  come  for- 
ward and  swell  the  mighty  pyramid  of  our 
fame  !  Were  there  not,  too,  such  caricatures 
of  our  name  and  nature,  as  the  monkey  is  of 
the  man  I  Such  intellectual  mimics  of  us  as 
"  Scalpels,"    Dissectors,"   *'  Trephines," 


and  a  hundred  other  such  abortions  1  Where 
are  the)  !  (ione,  my  dear  liuclor  ,  gt9f, 
Without  having  a  tiace  ot  lln-ir  ephemeral 
existence,  further  than  ia  to  be  found  of  them 
in  this  piiiiog  memorial,  as  Hies  are  some- 
times found  embedded  in  amber;  and  with 
them  a  "  Quarterly  Medico-Chirurgii  ft]  I 
view,"   and    "  1'hysical  Journal,  iu- 

nant  minus  still  flutter,  in  an  attenuated 
form,  arouud  a  few  booksellers'  shops.  We 
are  literally  left  alone  in  the  world — have 
made  ourselves  the  "  last  man"  of  the  pe- 
riodical creation,  and  may  sing,  with  Tom 
Moore,  for  our  comfort : — 

"  W  hen  we  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together, 
W  e've  seen  arouud  us  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  winter  weather  ; 
We  feel  like  one  who  treads,  alone, 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  wreaths 
are  dead, 

And  all,  but  he,  departed." 

So  heavily,  indeed,  my  dear  Johnstone, 
does  this  sense  of  solitude  press  on  us,  that 
we  almost  repent  of  our  mortiferous  proper- 
ties, and  enter  on  the  speculation  of  creating 
a  new  batch  of  editors  to  keep  us  in  counte- 
nance. Yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  after 
such  a  slaughter,  we  have  never  seen  a  ghost 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  murderous  career, 
nor  lost  one  moment's  rest  out  of  the  night 
which  we  invariably  devote  to  sleep,  from 
the  dreams  of  a  perturbed  conscience.  We 
know  that  there  are  those  among  the  vulgar, 
unacquainted  with  the  secret  of  our  deso- 
lating triumphs,  who  think  otherwise;  for 
we  have  had  repeated  applications  from 
many  good-natured  divines,  who  imagined 
we  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance  in  this 
respect,  while  our  table  groans  under  re- 
quests from  the  first  craniologists  of  the  day, 
for  permission  to  measure  our  "  organ  of 
destructiveness."  You,  too,  my  dear  Doc* 
tor,  have  been  kind  enough  to  offer  your 
pious  assistance  in  reconciling  us  to  offended 
heaven,  and  have  been  straugely  puzzled  to 
account  for  our  apparently  guilty  and  per- 
nicious success  ;  but  you  might  have  saved 
yourself  the  trouble  of  "  remembering  us  in 
your  prayers,"  for,  after  all,  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  mystery  of  our 
conquests,  when  rightly  understood.  It  is 
time  we  should  remove  the  film  from  the 
eyes  of  the  amazed,  and  tranquillise  the 
friendly  fears  of  those  who  were  apprehen- 
sive about  the  state  of  our  mind.  Behold 
the  document  which  explains  the  whole 
enigma  of  our  greatness,  and  which  shows 
the  wonder  to  consist,  not  so  much  in  our 
strength,  as  in  the  principles  of  our  oppo- 
nents:— 
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"   I'm.  lVu\  Cm  i  i.. 

"  \rt.  1.  1  believe  all  chatters  to  be  in- 
violable, ami  the  possessors  of  tbem  infal- 
lible ;  that  the  former  are  the  depositories 
of  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  latter  incapable 
Of  perverting  them  to  any  improper  use. 

•'  \rt.  2.  1  believe  that  whoever  resists 
these  ordinances,  or  seeks  their  rep<  al,  is 
guilty  of  hereM  against  common  sense,  is  an 
enemy  tO  science,  and  should  be  expelled 
am  corporation  to  which  be  may  belong. 

"  \n.;;.  1  believe  that  the  seven  British 
I  Diversities,  the  Four  Colleges  of  Surgeons, 

the  three  Colleges  of  Physicians,  and  all  the 
Apothecaries'  Companies,  are  each  consist- 
ent with  the  other,  though  their  laws  and 
i  emulations  are  iu  direct  opposition  to  one 
another. 

"  Art.  1.  T  believe  the  profession  to  be 
in  danger,  if  pupils  turn  critics  ;  that  pupils 
do  not  know  a  good  lecturer  or  operator 
from  a  bad  one,  and  that  they  do  not  pay 
half  enough  for  their  certificates. 

"  Art.  b.  1  believe  the  great  hospitals  of 
the  British  empire  to  be  incapable  of  further 
improvement  ;  that  patients  have  never  lost 
their  lives  in  them  from  mal-praxis  ;  and 
that  the  pupils  receive  a  full  equivalent  of 
clinical  instruction,  for  the  fees  which  they 
pay  to  the  surgeons  who  perform  their  du- 
ties "  gratuitously." 

"  Art.  6.  I  believe  that  talent,  like  the 
gout,  is  hereditary  in  certain  families  ;  that 
if  the  head  of  such  family  die  an  "  old 
bachelor,"  or  resign  his  office,  his  genius, 
by  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  is 
divided,  even  before  his  death,  among  his 
nephews  ;  and,  in  their  absence,  to  the  hus- 
bands of  his  nieces,  and  so  on  through  the 
gradations  of  kindred,  and  that  these  should 
therefore  be  elected  into  all  public  offices 
becoming  vacant. 

"  Art.  7.  1  believe  that  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  is  the  first  lithotomist  of  the  age  ; 
that  Joe  Burns  is  second  only  to  Lord  Nor- 
bury  as  a  wit  and  a  punster  ;  Prickly  Rose, 
the  best  operator  for  hernia  during  his  day  ; 
Peritonitis  ilewett,  the  most  skilful  accou- 
cheur in  London  ;  Sir  Anthony  Oyster,  the 
most  eloquent  lecturer  on  the  '  moluscai ' ; 
Bobby  Keate,  the  finest  gentleman  in  the 
metropolis  ;  Tom  Stanley,  the  most  expe- 
rienced osteologist ;  and  Jemmy  Johnson, 
(not  our  friend  Dr.  James  Johnstone,)  Saw- 
ney Craigie,  and  Roderick  Macleod,  the 
brightest  wits,  most  impartial  reviewers, 
and  independent  editors,  the  world  ever  saw. 

"  Art.  8.  Fiually,  1  believe  that  a  cer- 
tain weekly  publication  called  Tin:  Lami.t, 
is  really  the  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalypse; 
that  Tom  Wakley  is  Satan  himself-  Scotus 
is  Beelzebub  ;  Erinensis,  Legion  y  and  the 
remainder  of  the  contributors,  incarnations 
of  Milton's  Pandemonium.  Amen." 
There,  my  dear  Doctor,  if  you  do  not 


perceive  the  causes  of  the  deaths  we  have 
recorded,  demonstratively  reflected  in  this 
mirror,  we    fear    that    your    sight   as   well 
as  your  stomach,   is   beginning  to   feel  tho 
withering    influence    of     time.     Professing 
this   creed,  and    of  course    opposed    to     us, 
then'  were  about  one  hundred  college  coun- 
cilmeii,    hospital    surgeons    and    physicians, 
corporation    apothecaries,     university    pro- 
fessors, and    professional    pi  nsioneis  Ojf  one 
kind  or  other,  quartered  on  public  charities, 
or  living  on  government  allowances,  or  what 
are  teimcd  "  foundations  of  lectureships" 
in   the  national    schools,  all  deriving    their 
offices    from    interest,   jobbing,  or  consan- 
guinity ;  there  was  this  paltry  hundred,  at 
most,  opposed  to  us  against  about  forty  thou- 
sand gentlemen  whom  we  had  at  our  back  ; 
and  is   it  at  all    surprising,    that   this  pal- 
try band   should  have  vanished  before  us? 
That  "  their  altar  and  their  god  should  have 
sunk  together  in  the  dust!"     No,  my  dear 
Doctor,  the  wonder  would  have  been,  had 
they   not   disappeared  before   the   voice  of 
truth.     They  complained,  indeed,   that  we 
took  undue  advantages   of  them — that  our 
opposition  was   not  conducted   on  the  fair 
principles  of  literary  warfare — that, in  short, 
we  treated  them  cruelly.     This,  no  doubt,  is 
very  natural  nonsense  from  persons  in  their 
condition,  but  never  were  there  men  who 
tempered  their  victories  with  more  clemency 
than  we.  Ifaparagrapher's  brain  was  the  seat 
of  abscess,  brought  on  by  an  inflammatory 
hatred  of  us,  we  merely  thrust  our  pen  into 
the  maniac's  ear,   let  the  pus  escape,  and 
there   was   an   end  of  him.     Was  there  a 
hospital  surgeon  who  held  office  by  virtue  of 
kindred?     We  simply  shook  the  genealogi- 
cal tree,    the  rotten  fruit  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  in  a  week,  or  so,  was  trodden  by  every 
man  of  common  discrimination  into  obscu- 
rity. Did  a  professor  presume  to  teach,  who 
himself  should  be  learning  ?   A  sketch  of  his 
qualifications  made   the  impostor's  lecture- 
room  be  shunned  with  the  same  horror  by  pu- 
pils,  as  a  pest-house.     And  was  not  all  this 
perfectly  right  and  proper?  But  if  our  censure 
was  fatal  to  creatures  of  this  cast,  how  ser- 
viceable has  it  been  to  real  yet  deserted  and 
neglected  merit?     How  many  men  of  ster- 
ling ability,  who  were  pining  away  unknown 
in  obscurity,  have  the  searching-ubiquity  of 
our   patronage,   and   warmth  of  our  honest 
approbation,    drawn    up   into   the    medical 
horizon,  and,  as   the  poet  has  it,  "  turned 
to  sun-bright  glories  there."     As  we  were 
thus  the  medium  through   which  corruption 
and  imposture  were  discovered  and  detested, 
so  were  we  the  index  through  which  genius 
was  perceived  and  appreciated.     We  could 
at  this   moment  point  out  several  coaches- 
and-four,  ten   times  as  many  snug  chaises- 
and-puir,  with  terrible   long  iron  spikes  be- 
hind them  to  preserve  the  "  Doctor's  car- 
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riage  "  from  outside  passengers,  and  a  hun- 
dred timet  as  many  one  .  .  .-liiclea  of 
every  shape  and  colour,  all  rolling  onto  pro* 
perity,  and  first  put  in  motion  by  (be  breath 
ol  our  approbation.  As  one  of  the-  monu- 
ments most  honourable  to  our  public  labours, 
we  have  carefully  preserved  in  our  museum 
innumerable  walking-canes,  patent  umbrel- 
las, and  otber  bumble  but  genteel  a<  couipa- 

iiimtnts  ot  professional  pedestrisnism,  pre- 
si  iiu-d  to  us  by  persons  wbom  we  helped 
iuto  coacbes.  Though  making  men  happy 
is  obviously  our  cbief  work  and  greatest 
pleasure,  tbe  world,  we  tbink,  is  indebted  to 
us  for  another  favour,  scarcely  of  less  im- 
portance than  bringing  genuine  merit  into 
demand  and  notoriety — we  allude  to  our 
destiuction  of  tbe  reviewing  tribe.  We,  nay, 
tbe  youugest  reader  of  us,  whose  dreams, 
since  receiving  his  first  fee ,  and  killing  bis  first 
patient,  are  all  of  gold, — must  remember  the 
time  when  these  reviewers  were  considered 
a  superior  order  of  beings,  living,  like  an- 
gels, in  a  stale  of  invisibility,  and  as  incapa- 
ble of  misrepresentation  ;  when  their  fiats 
were  looked  on  by  poor- devil  authors  as  fate, 
and  their  pens  as  possessed  of  something 
like  the  power  of  Mercury's  wand,  which 
might  place  them  in  the  heaven  of  public 
admiration,  or  lower  them  to  the  shades  of 
obscurity  and  contempt.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  litigating  their  decisions;  the 
profession  literally  laughed  at  their  wit, 
admired  their  learned  allusions,  and  even 
enjoyed  Roderick's  jokes.  Is  this,  we  ask, 
the  case  at  present  1  Just  look  at  one  of 
the  "moderns"  reading  one  of  the  "an- 
cient" journals.  You  will  see  him  glan- 
cing over  a  whole  page  in  less  than  a  second  ; 
just  catching  a  syllable,  or  a  word,  in  each 
sentence,  like  a  short-band  writer  ;  his  whole 
frame  evidently  agitated  with  impatience  to 
have  done;  and  his  fingers  turning  over  the 
leaves  as  rapidly  as  if  they  had  been  venti- 
lated by  a  whirlwind.  We  have  disciples, 
indeed,  so  expert  at  deciphering  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  old  reviewers,  that  they  are 
quite  content  with  a  perusal  of  the  "  table 
of  contents  ;*'  and  for  our  own  part  we  shall 
bet  a  thousand  to  one  that,  supply  us  with 
the  "  index"  of  one  of  those  rhapsodies  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  we  shall  give  their  lan- 
guage and  opinions  on  any  given  subject  ; 
with  those  errors,  only,  committed  by  tbe 
priuter.  Nay,  so  thoroughly  are  we  ac- 
quainted with  their  opinions,  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  phraseology,  from  frequent  exposi- 
tion and  analysis,  that, 

"  Detui  nobis  locus,  bora,  custodes," 

as  Crispinus  savs,  and  we  shall  undertake  to 
write  "  leading  articles"  for  Roderick  ; 
'*  reviews"  for  Jemmy  Johnson,  and  "  ful- 
losophy  "  for  Dr.  Craigie,  in  a  style  that  no 
human  being  will  be  able  to  discriminate 


from  that  of  the  great  originals.  Ami  yet, 
I  ull  the  good  we  have  done,  it  is  mtluu- 
clioly  to  have  persons,  who  ought  to  know 
r,  assert  lhat  we  are  exhausted,  grow- 
ing dull,  getting  old  ;  that  the  thuriu  of 
youth  has  pussed  Stray  from  our  constitution. 
W  e  are  certainly  growing  old,  thank  (j.-d. 
Like  Homer,  we  sometimes  nod,  "  Quaudo- 
que  dormitat  bonus  llomerus."  Rut  are  the 
wi iters  in  1  iik  Lancet  the  only  drudges  iu 
the  world  who  are  to  be  denied  the  luxury 
of  an  occasional  nap  ?  Or  are  they  to  run  over 
for  ever  with  fuu  and  philosophy,  like  the 
ever-warm,  sparkling,  and  fertilizing  water* 
of  a  CJyser  ?  More  ore  apprehensive  that  we 
shall  be  exhausted  of  "  lectures;"  others, 
that  our  repetition  of  "  hospital  reports" 
will  become  tiresome  ;  that,  in  short,  we 
shall  expire  of  a  gradual  decline.  There  are 
persons,  my  dear  Doctor,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  Willium  Cobbett,  who  are 
always  complaining  and  prophesying  evil ; 
but  there  is  not,  we  assure  you,  the  least 
cause  of  alarm  on  this  head.  In  a  hundred 
years  hence,  there  will  be  abundance  of  new 
lectures  to  publish  ;  varieties  of  disease,  and 
improvements  of  its  treatment,  to  be  record- 
ed ;  readers  and  pupils  to  be  amused  and  in- 
structed; in  fact,  about  that  time,  we  think, 
The  Lancet  and  the  profession  will  be  won- 
derfully improved  ;  and  should  it  everhappen 
that  the  genius  of  man  should  become  ex- 
hausted, and  the  world  so  pure  and  enlight- 
ened, that  our  assistance  will  be  unneces- 
sary, we  shall  begin  to  think  seriously  that 
its  end  is  approaching  ;  but  not  one  hour, 
my  dear  Doctor,  sooner  than  that,  says  your 
devoted  servant, 

Erinensis. 
Dublin,  Oct.  17th,  1829. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CROUP. 

By  John  Kimbell,  Esq.,  M.R.C*S. 

I  shall  possibly  incur  auimad version  for 
presuming  to  submit  to  the  public,  however 
briefly,  the  crude  opinions  of  a  country- 
practitioner,  and  1  anticipate  that  many 
well-informed  persons  will  not  coincide  with 
my  conclusions ;  but  1  feel  confident  that  the 
motive  which  has  led  me  to  trespass  upon 
your  valuable  space,  will  be  an  adequate 
apology  to  all  those  whose  approbation  I  am 
desirous  to  obtain.  I  have,  for  a  long  time, 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  formula  in  the 
treatment  of  croup,  which  has  been  attended 
with  remarkable  success.  It  has,  in  conse- 
quence, acquired  some  little  local  reputation; 
and  it  will,  I  trust,  be  pardoned  me,  for 
preferring  a  fair  and  extensive  trial  through 
the  medium  of  your  pages,  to  the  partial 
utility,  doubtful  justice,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
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mate  neglect,  which   it  might  obtain  from 
private  communication, 

In  tl)is  district,  from  local  causes,  croup  is 
unusually  prevalent ;  and  it  has  fallen  to  my 
lot,  partly  from  the  success  alluded  to,  to 
witness  more  specimens  than  commonly 
occur  to  one  person.  We  have  also,  at 
times,  abuudance  01  the  bastard  crimp*  It 
is  unnecessary  liere  to  dwell  upon  the  symp- 
toms, which,  under  the  name  of  the.  former,  do 
with  the  ordinary  treatment,  so  often  lead  to 
a  fatal  termination  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  if  activity  of  "  antiphlogistic 
practice,"  and  prompt  attention,  only,  were 
requisite,  the  results  would  be  far  other- 
wise than  they  are  reported  to  be,  as 
there  are  very  few  infantile  maladies,  to  the 
rapidity  and  danger  of  which,  the  public  and 
the  medical  profession  are  more  sensibly 
alive.  I  have  been  induced  to  think  that 
the  fatality  in  croup  is  mainly  attributable 
to  an  erroneous  pathology,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  misdirection  of  our  atten- 
tions in  the  mode  of  treatment ;  and  death 
appears  to  me  to  be  produced,  at  least  in  the 
generality  of  instances,  not  by  the  syste- 
matic violence  of  the  peculiar  pellicular  in- 
flammation, nor  by  thejoften  trifling,  quantity 
of  plastic  effusion  which  attends  it,  but  to 
be  directly  owing  to  the  spasm  which  is  ob- 
viously present,  and  operative,  at  least,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  every  case.  That  the  ac- 
tual straitening  of  the  oreal  aperture  by 
false  membrane,  is  not  generally  the  cause 
of  death,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  I 
have  never  witnessed  an  examination  after 
death  by  croup,  where  an  opening  has  not 
been  left,  such  as  to  lead  those  present  to 
think  it  adequate  to  the  further  prolongation 
of  life-  and  in  the  recorded  cases  of  cy- 
nanche  laryngea  in  adults,  this  circumstance 
is  still  more  forcible,  while  it  is  a  strong  con- 
current fact,  repeatedly  observed,  that  the 
fatality  in  croup  is  in  no  wise  proportional 
to  the  extent  of  the  tube  affected,  but  rather 
correspondent  to  its  site  ;  those  cases  being 
most  grievous,  rapid,  and  fatal,  in  which  the 
inflammatory  process  is  developed  directly 
upon  the  apparatus  for  contraction.  Again, 
that  inflammation  in  an  open  passage,  lined 
by  mucous  membrane,  and  occasionally  so 
limited,  as  to  leave  but  slight  traces  after 
death,  should  proceed  rapidly  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, by  its  effects  on  the  system,  is  un- 
supported by  analogy,  and  would  be  a  very 
remarkable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  dis- 
ease. I  am,  therefore,  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  peculiar  complex  condition  which  we 
denominate  inflammation,  is  not,  in  croup, 
the  principal  cause  of  death.  To  preclude 
the  admission  of  noxious  bodies,  nature  has 
endowed  the  entrance  of  the  lungs  with  a 
degree  of  irritability,  very  exquisite,  even 
in  the  healthiest  state.  A  morbid  increase, 
or  exaltation  of  the  natural  irritability,  ac- 


companied with  afflux,  (whether  cause  or 
consequence,)  and  the  symptoms  arising 
from  those  two  stales,  constitute  inflamma- 
tion. IMorbid  irritability,  occurring  in  the 
muscular  and  museulo-ligamentouH  tissue, 
exhibits  those  phenomena  of  abnormal  and 
irregular  contraction,  which  we  call  spasm. 
Without  canvassing  their  specific  nature  and 
difference,  or  the  reciprocal  power  of  each 
to  produce  the  other  in  every  rase,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  spasm  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence in  textures  immediately  subjacent  to 
an  inflamed  organ,  or  associated  with  it  in 
office.  Whenever  the  mucous  lining,  or 
other  texture  near  the  extremity  of  an  open 
passage,  is  inflamed,  the  [muscles  connected 
with  it,  and  particularly  those  subservient  to 
its  closure,  are  sure  to  partake  of  the  spas- 
modic condition.  Inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
abscess  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum,  are  ob- 
vious examples  ;  and  the  levator,  the  accele- 
rators, and  the  sphinctery,  are  excited  to 
frequent  and  irregular  contractions.  The 
natural  and  morbid  irritability  of  parts  is, 
I  believe,  pretty  generally,  in  a  direct  ratio 
to  each  other,  exclusive  of  circumstances  of 
situation. 

In  the  part  attacked  by  the  croup,  the 
natural  aptitude  to  contract  every  moment 
for  the  purposes  of  self-preservation,  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  rectum  and  urethra  ;  the 
apparatus  is  more  complicated  ;  the  function 
is  vital.  A  brief  interruption,  in  the  other 
cases  but  of  little  moment,  is  here,  by  the 
non-expansion  of  the  great  pulmonary  re- 
ceptacle, an  obstacle  to  the  return  from  the 
head  ;  from  that  cause,  an  increased  portion 
of  the  ascending  current,  unable  to  pene- 
trate the  cranium,  is  diverted,  by  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  branches,  to  the  parts  before 
oppressed  ;  and  thus  the  reflected  conse- 
quence of  the  contraction  of  the  aperture  of 
the  glottis  by  spasm,  is  to  aggravate  its  pri- 
mary cause — a  specific  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  that  secondary  effect  is 
productive  of  still  further  spasm,  and,  after 
repeated  paroxysms,  each  depressing  still 
lower  the  vital  power,  harassed  by  ineffec- 
tual cough,  distressed  for  breath,  and  la- 
bouring at  the  heart,  the  little  subject  is 
destroyed.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
is,  a  condition  of  brain,  which  is  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  organic  stimulation  requi- 
site for  the  continuance  of  those  functions 
which  constitute  visible  life  ;  that  state 
arises  from  non-oxygenatiou,  the  non-per- 
formance of  which,  in  the  very  last  act,  is, 
perhaps,  mainly  to  be  referred  to  the  pre- 
sence of  mucus,  and  in  some  degree,  per- 
haps, to  the  peculiar  effusion  in  the  larynx 
and  trachea.  From  the  preceding  view  it 
follows,  that  were  it  possible,  bv  the  main- 
tenance  of  narcotization,  by  the  free  use  of 
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antispasmodics,  or  by  then  joint  co-opera- 
tiuu,  to  effect  the  ii'jiiuviil  ot  "  spaain,  tu  pi«-- 
vent  any  vexation  but  that  anting  directly 
from  the  inflammatory  procetf,  Iti  course 
would  be  rendered  miklt-r,  and  it  would  pro* 
bablj  iv  approach  tfi  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mon i  atari  hal  affection,  witli  vvliich  it  ulways 
appears  to  commence.  Time  would  bo 
yenned  to  establish  some  coutrol  over  the 
local  action  by  the  ordinary  means ;  and  for 
die  removal  or  consolidation  of  the  lymph, 
nature  might  be   freely   tiusted   to  her  own 

reaouroea,  A  trial  of  considerable  magnitude 

lias  convinced  me,  that  this  view  js  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  supposition  of  the 
important  influence  of  spasm,  derives  confir- 
mation from  the  success  of  the  practice, 
which  would  be  otherwise  totally  unaccount- 
able. I  am  of  opinion,  that  all  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  malady  are  attributable  to 
the  spasm  only  ;  that  there  is  not  any  thing: 
in  the  specific  nature  of  the  action  present, 
nor  in  the  parts  affected,  (excepting  their 
great  readiness  to  take  on  spasm,)  which 
should  necessarily  produce  a  very  heavy 
mortality  ;  and  1  feel  satisfied,  that  if  in- 
stead of  combating  inflammation,  we  reso- 
lutely, and  from  the  commencement,  address 
ourselves  to  subdue  spasm,  the  termination 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  cuses  of  croup 
will  be  far  other  than  it  has  been.  At  all 
events,  1  can  state,  distinctly,  that  in  my 
hands  the  subjoined  plan  has  been  so  re- 
markably fortunate,  that  1  have  scarcely  seen 
a  fatal  case  since  it  has  been  adopted  ;  and 
it  has  been  equally  successful  iu  the  hands 
of  other  persons  at  a  distance,  who  have 
been  supplied  with  the  medicine.  It  pos- 
sesses the  rare  advantage  of  making  no  in- 
roads upon  the  patient's  strength;  for  I 
have  frequently  seen  a  child  at  pluy,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  as  well  as  ever  on  the  third 
day,  after  having  had  all  the  symptoms  of 
true  croup.  And  it  may  well  be  demanded, 
Of  how  few  children  could  that  be  said,  if 
they  were  merely  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
treatment  without  any  malady  ?  Bleeding 
"  freely"  with  leeches,  and  perhaps  from 
the  arm,  blistering  the  surface  of  the  neck, 
applying  caustic  to  the  fauces,  drastic  pur- 
ging, calomel  by  cart-loads,  and  antimony 
"  usque  ad  nauseam,"  are  quite  enough  to 
exhaust  the  life  of  an  irritable  and  delicate 
infant.  I  never  bleed  or  blister  a  child  in 
croup  ;  I  have  never  thought  it  requisite  to 
do  so,  siuce  1  have  adopted  the  plan  alluded 
to,  although  such  an  auxiliary  practice 
would  be  in  no  other  respect  incompatible, 
than  as  tending  to  invalidate  the  general 
strength.  The  treatment  I  allude  to,  con- 
sists in  confluing  the  child  to  a  uniform 
and  rather  warm  temperature,  giving  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  and,  iu  an  hour  after, 
commencing  the  following  mixture  : — 


Puli  tin  vaUi  iana ,  vj. ; 
Oxymel  wilUe,  *j. , 

'J'litcturu   o/ju,   gtt.  XX.  ; 
I /uu:  diMlluta-.    *j.     M. 

J  administer  a  teaspoonful  everv  hour,  if 
the  child  i->  from  two  I  >  !n>-  years  old  ;  if 
from  five  to  eight,  every  fve-and-forty  mi- 
nutes, so  as  to  maintain  the  anodyne  effect  of 
opium,  and  the  sub-nauseating  expectorant, 
antispasmodic  effects  of  the  squill  and  vale- 
rian, until  the  symptoms  are  removed, 
which  commonly  happens  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  and  which  1  have  never  seem  pro- 
tracted beyond  eight-and-forty.  Ou  their 
subsidence,  I  have,  in  general,  given  a  brisk 
dose  of  calomel  and  jalap. 

This  plan  will  also  be  found  exceedingly 
efficient  iu  hooping-cough  ;  and  1  can  state, 
that  when  it  is  uncomplicated  with  tuber- 
cular disease,  I  have  found  my  method 
more  certainly  and  more  speedily  of  use 
than  any  of  the  numerous  procedures  which 
are  recommended.  In  a  violent  special  ca- 
tarrh,  accompanied  with  convulsion  or  spas- 
modic cough,  it  was  but  natural  to  infer  that 
an  anodyne,  expectorant,  antispasmodic, 
would  be  useful  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  proof 
how  little  analogy  is  to  be  relied  on  in 
therapeutics,  that  its  administration  in  spu- 
rious croup,  (a  disease  to  all  appearance 
wholly  spasmodic,)  is  infelicitous,  and,  in 
fact,  inadmissible.  In  that  malady  I  have 
experienced  most  beneficial  results  from  the 
internal  use  of  arsenic,  or  sulphuret  of 
potass,  aided  by  regular  attention  to  the 
bowels,  the  shower-bath,  spinal  vesication, 
or  anodyne  spinal  friction.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  spurious  and  true, 
croup.  Croup  always  commences  with 
symptoms  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  sturruatation  j  coryza  j 
slight  short  cough,  hoarser  or  shorter  than 
natural;  and,  perhaps,  slight  tenderness  upon 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck.  This  first 
state  may  last  a  few  hours,  or  several  days, 
but  is  never  wholly  wanting.    It  is  followed 

by  that  condition  which  is  commonly  known 
as  "  croup,"  short  clangous  cough,  (of  an 
intonation  peculiar  to  itself,  and  well  known, 
but  little  capable  of  comparison,)  occurring 
by  paroxysms,  accompanied  with  sibilous  or 
stridulous  inspiration,  as  if  the  air  passed 
through  a  narrow  aperture.  During  the 
exacerbation,  the  face  swollen  and  purple  ; 
the  eye,  protruding  and  livid  ;  the  lips, 
with  all  those  appearances  of  suffocation 
which  supervene  to  any  hindrance  of  tho 
pulmonary  circulation  ;  persistence  of  the 
stridulous  respiration  between  the  parox- 
ysms ;  and,  after  a  gradual  increase  of  these 
symptoms  for  one,  two,  three,  and  some- 
times, after  their  protraction,  even  so  late 
as  six  or  seven  days,  labour  of  the  respira- 
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low  muscles,  sniull,  quick,  intermittent 
pulse,  relaxation  of  the  capillaries,  iccumu- 

lation  in  the  great  vinous  iescrvoirs,  stupor, 
and  death  ;  although  this  last  often  takes 
place  accidentally,  iu  the  progress  of  the 
malady. 

Bustard  croup,  (the   "  pseudo  croup"  of 
the  French  ;  the  "  laryn^y^nms"  of  Mason 
(.iood  ;   the  "  iicutc  asthma"  of  Millar;   the 
"  spasmodic  croup,"  or  "  suffocating  ner- 
vous catarrh"  of  others,)  is  Ml  ailment  which 
vaiies  much  in  tho  severity  of  its  symptoms 
and  the   periods  of  their   return.     It   often 
appears  in  the  form  of  what  the  mother  calls 
a  lit,  and  Beveral   times  in  the  course  of  a 
day  ;  it  occurs  to  the  child  (when  in  perfect 
health,    or  labouring    under  slight  catarrh 
only,)  upon  its  commencing  to  cry,  while 
laughing,  on   being  tickled,    on    suddenly 
awakening  from   sleep,   in  short,    on   any 
slight   excitement.     It   appears   to  consist 
entirely  in  the  distressing  anxiety  and  strug- 
gle   for  breath,    occasioned  by   spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis,  and  terminates  in  a 
long  drawn   noisy  inspiration,  after  which 
the  child  is  as  well  and  playful  as  if  nothing 
had   happened,   although    death   is  by    no 
means  unfrequent  during  the  spasm  ;  but, 
in  its  severest  shape,  this  malady  for  the 
roost  part  occurs  at  night.    Then,  aggra- 
vated  by   fright,  and  perhaps  modified   by 
some  peculiarity  of  the  muscular  or  nervous 
system,  it  is  accompanied  by  cough,  short, 
dry,   and  sonorous,  accompanied  with  ap- 
pearances of  suffocation,  like  croup  ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  the  child 
is  often  left  pale,  covered  with  sweat,  and 
with  livid  lips,  as  in  the  last  stages  of  that 
complaint,  the  voice  being  left  rather  hoarse, 
and  the  respiration  stridulous  for  some  time 
after  the   paroxysm.     The  symptoms  then 
subside  gradually,  often  to  recur  upon  the 
following  night  in  a  lighter  degree,  and  run 
a  course  not  unlike  that  of  ordinary  catarrh. 
The  diagnosis  consists  iu  the  suddenness  of 
the    attack,   and  the    inverse   order  of  the 
severity   of  the   symptoms,  with  the    per- 
sistence of  the  suppressed  or  altered  voice, 
and  stridulous  respiration  between  the  pa- 
roxysms, together  with  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  child,  so  well  known   to  those 
who  have  seen  many  specimens  ;  but  the 
discrimination  is  difficult,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt   that  the    maladies   have    been 
often  confounded,  or  that  many  of  the  re- 
puted cures  of  cTOup  are,  in  reality,  cases  of 
the  spurious  kind. 

Knowle,  Warwickshire, 
September  28, 182'). 


(  LAI  HI    <>I     Tllk    AMI  UK  ANs    TO    11IF.    DISCO- 

\  i.h\    <>i    J  in-   IftOOi    01   iu  t. 

To  the.  EdUQr  of  Tin.  Lancet. 

Shi, —  At  page  7  4  of  your  last  journal, 
amongst  other  observations  of  Dr.  Wetherill, 
is  the  following  :  "  The  use  of  ergot,  in 
hastening  the  process  of  labour,  was  origin- 
ally made  known  to  the  public  by  a  citizen 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Stearns.  It  was  Dr.  1  lo- 
sack,  my  late  preceptor,  of  the  same  city, 
who  first  suggested  its  use,  and  gave  the 
ergot  to  arrest  uterine  hemorrhage.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  candle  was  originally  lit 
in  Italy,  but  if  so,  why  was  its  light  kept 
under  a  bushel  V 

W  hile,  Sir,  our  Transatlantic  brethren  have 
sent  forth  such  works  as  Dewees'  Midwifery, 
Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Chapman's 
Therapeutics,  and   Barton's  and  Bige.low's 
Medical  Botany,  it  ill  becomes  any  medical 
man   to  depreciate  their  labours  ;  but  Jona- 
than, as  we  all  know, is  a  creature  who  cannot 
bear  too  much  caressing  ;  we  must  not  then, 
allow   him  to   shine  in  borrowed  plumes ; 
and  I,  therefore,  contradict  Dr.  Wetherill's 
assumptions,  through  the  same  medium  that 
he  has  communicated  his  mistaken  impres- 
sions.    The  fact  is,  that  the  first  notice  that 
occurs  of  spurred  rye  as  a  uterine  remedy 
was  in  the   year  1688,    when    Camerarius 
stated  that  the  women,  in  certain  parts  of 
Germany,  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  it 
to  accelerate  parturition.     From  that  period 
till  1774,  no  author  had  made  mention  of  its 
being  used  ;  and  it  was  then   that  a  very 
brief  letter  from  Parmentier  to  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  de  Phj/sique^mvLde  known  that 
it  was  frequently  given  as  a  child-bed  reme- 
dy by  Madame  Depelle,  a  midwife  at  Chau- 
mont,  in  the  Vexin.     But  this  letter,  which 
is  a  mere  announcement  of  the  fact,  contained 
no  other  information.     It  was  reserved  for 
M.  Desgranges  to  make  known  more  fully 
the  singular  property  of  ergot.     Having  met 
with   several    midwives,  in    1777,  both  in 
Lyons  and  its   environs,  who  from  a  tradi- 
tionary knowledge  were  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy it  with  no  little  mystery,  he  at  length 
made  trials  of  it,  which  for  the  most  part 
were  crowned  with  success.     He  published 
at  different  times,  and  in  various  journals, 
the  results  of  his  practice,  and  specified  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  he  conceived 
admitted    or  contra-indicated   the   employ- 
ment of  this  remedy.      It   is  therefore    to 
the    zeal    and    knowledge    of    Desgrnnges 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  precise  ac- 
quaintance with  this  valuable  remedy,  which 
he  propagated,  with  all  his  talents,  against 
the  strongest  prejudice.     When  this  disco- 
very was  first  announced,  it  was  only  em- 
ployed in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  and 
some  of  the  frontier  departments.    Soon  af- 
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terwarda,  its  use  began  gradually  to  spread 
from  various  points  throughout  the  kingdom, 
as  may  be  proved  by  the  numerous  i 
published  in  periodical  works,  by  different 
practitioners.  According  to  Dittmer,  it  has 
long  been  used  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
the  environs  of  Ludwisbourg  in  Wirt  em  - 
berg,  where  it  was  principally  in  the  hands 
of  the  midwives,  who  usually  gave  it  whole 
in  its  natural  state,  administering  either  five 
or  nine  grains  for  a  dose,  but  always  super- 
Stiously  la  odd  numbers. 

Now,  Sir,  i  think  that  the  Americans,  af- 
ter this  statement,  must  give  up  all  claims  to 
priority  of  discovery  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1807,  that  Dr.  Stearns,  of  New  York, 
made  known  his  views  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
perty to  the  public  of  America.  Dr.  Bige- 
low  announcing  in  No.  2,  vol.  5,  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
that  Dr.  S.  was  ignoiant  of  its  ever  being  so 
employed  in  Europe  ;  and,  continues  Dr.  P>i- 
gelow,  u  It  is  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, an 
exclusively  American  practice;  oud  if  it  is 
now  introduced  into  any  part  of  Europe,  it 
must  be  from  the  publications  of  this  coun- 
try." 

I  should  feel  much  inclined  to  re-model 
this  sentence,  and  say,  that  "  if  it  be  used 
in  America,  it  must  be  from  the  publications 
of  our  continental  neighbours." 

I  may  be  wrong  in  this  conjecture,  and 
Lappy  should  I  be  were  1  proved  so  ;  as  a 
discovery  of  the  properties  of  ergot,  whether 
accidental  or  from  a  long  train  of  well-digest- 
ed reasoning,  on  the  continent  of  America, 
agreeing  so  completely  with  the  results  of 
its  administration  in  Europe,  would  give 
additional  weight  to  the  currency  of  opinions 
in  its  favour,  as  an  agent  capable  of  accele- 
rating the  parturient  efforts  of  the  uterus. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Morss  Churchill, 
F.L.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 
London,  Oct.  12,  1829. 


asphyxia. 

In  Horn's  Archiv.  fur  Medic.  Erfahrung, 
Dr.  Schenk  communicates  the  case  of  a 
married  couple  who  were  found  asphyxi- 
ated by  the  smoke  of  a  forge  ;  the  re- 
port of  the  post-mortem  examination  is 
very  interesting,  as  it,  in  some  respects, 
differs  from  those  of  similar  cases.  The 
temperature  of  the  skin,  which,  by  Jaeger 
and  Orfila,  is  said  to  exceed  in  asphyxiated 
persons  the  natural  degree  of  animal  heat 
was  not  increased,  but  found  to  be  that  of 
other  dead  bodies  ;  nor  was  there  any  ex- 
traordinary flexibility  of  the  limbs,  (which 
Portal,  Lavrey,  and  Ortila,  mention  as  cha- 


1  racteriatics,)  nr,r  any  unusual  tendency  to 
putrefaction  (contrary  to  Taeger  and  Ro« 
iiiinl  'a  innervations.)  The  fcce,  irbieli  Ha* 
nard  and  Earrey  describe  as  being   bloated, 

:  and  Or  1:1*  as  tumid  and  livid,  was  pale  and 
!  collapsed  ;  and  the  examination  of  the  internal 
his  exhibited  no  truce  of  inflammation  or 
in]-  ction.  In  both  bodies,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
I  M  'us,  which  was  found  in  the  uterus  of  t'n» 
female,  almost  in  a  state  of  maturity,  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  contained  some  blood, 
the  left  was  empty.  (In  the  bodies  of  three 
asphyxiated  persons,  Kenard  found  the  right 
heart  empty,  flaccid,  and  collapsed.)  In  con- 
formity with  the  observations  of  other 
writers,  Dr.  Schenk  found  a  blackish  sooty 
mark  at  the  nostrils,  large  patches  of  brown- 
ish violet  colour  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
white  foam  at  the  mouth,  great  brightness  of 
the  eyes,  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,  great 
fulness  of  the  cerebal  vessels,  the  lungs  col- 
lapsed but  gorged  with  dark  blood,  the  peri- 
cardium containing  reddish  serum,  the  arte- 
ries empty,  and  the  veins  tilled  with  dark- 
coloured  blood.  Dr.  Schenk  concludes  his 
paper  by  saying  :  "  I  was  struck  by  the  ex- 
treme tranquillity  expressed  in  the  features 
and  the  whole  posture,  from  which  even  the 
attempts  at  vomiting,  of  which  there  were 
distinct  signs,  had  not  roused  them;  they 
appeared  to  be  buried  in  the  most  placid 
sleep,  and  seemingly  had  not  mado  the  least 
attempt  at  saving  themselves.  This  great 
tranquillity  in  the  countenance  might,  per- 
haps, be  useful  in 
death  be  produced  by  asphyxia.' 


ascertaining  whether 


DECISION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ACA- 
DEM1E  DE  MEDECINE,  ON  THE  AFFAIR  OF 
M.    HELIE. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academie  Royale 
de  Medecine,  the  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  decide  upon  this  important 
affair,  gave  their  final  report.  Their  opinion 
was,  that  although  the  contradictory  manner 
in  which  the  facts  were  related,  prevented 
their  giving  a  certain  decision,  all  the  ap- 
pearances tended  to  show,  that  no  blame 
whatever  could  be  attached  to  the  practice 
of  M.  Helie.  "  In  giving  this  answer  to  the 
tribunal  of  Domfront,"  added  the  reporter, 
"  the  committee  think  it  right  to  give  their 
opinion  respecting  medical  responsibility. 
They  certainly  hold  the  practitioner  respon- 
sible for  any  professional  fault  he  may  com- 
mit with  a  criminal  intention,  but  maintain 
that  the  profession  of  medicine  exercised 
with  probity  and  conscientiousness,  is  above 
all  legal,  and  admits  only  of  moral  responsi- 
bility." 

This  report  of  the  Committee  was  received 
with  unanimous  approbation. 


ERGOT  OF  M  A IZF.— LITHOTOMY. 
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ItrlCTI    OF    ERGOT    OF    MAIZE. 

It  is  known,  that  several  cerealia  and  ura- 
niiiit  a  are  subject  lo  u  disease  called  ergot, 
and  that  the.  use  of  ergot  of  rye,  in  large 
doses,  produces  raphania,  and  in  smaller, 
energetic  uterine  contractions.  We  do  not 
know  of  unv  observations  on  other  kinds  of 
ergot, except  thoseof  Dr.  lloulin,  who, dining 
■if  stay  in  America,  had  many  opportunities 
o»  seeing  tlic  effects  of  the  ergot  of  maize, 
which  plant,  it  must  he  remarked,  lias,  hy 
some  naturalists,  beeu  considered  to  be 
exempt  from  the  disease  in  question.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Koulin,  it  is  not  very  frequent, 
und  appears  to  he  almost  entirely  confined  to 
very  warm  situations  ;  at  a  height  of  B000 
feet,  it  is  hardly  ever  observed.  Sometimes 
it  occurs  in  one  plantation  only,  but  most 
commonly  occupies  a  larger  tract.  In 
Mexico,  Peru,  Guatimala,  it  is  scarcely 
known  :  in  Columbia  it  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  and  is  called  peladero,  on  ac- 
count of  its  use  being  often  followed  by  loss 
of  the  hair,  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  in  South  America  baldness  is  very- 
rare,  even  in  very  old  persons.  Sometimes 
it  causes  loosening,  and  even  falling  out  of 
the  teeth.  Pigs  which  eat  it,  lose  their 
hair,  and  the  use  of  their  hind-legs,  which 
become  atrophic,  aud  appear  to  have  even  a 
tendency  to  gangrene  :  their  flesh  is,  how- 
ever, eaten  without  any  ill  effects.  Mules 
which  eat  the  ergot  of  maize,  exhibit  nearly 
the  same  symptoms ;  their  feet  become 
swelled,  and  the  hoofs  ulcerate,  and  not 
unfrequently  fall  off.  Poultry  fed  upon  it, 
often  lay  eggs  without  shells,  which  Dr. 
Koulin  attributes  to  a  real  abortion.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  injurious  effects  of  the  ergot  of 
maize,  as  an  article  of  food,  are  the  less  to  be 
feared,  the  longer  it  has  been  kept,  and  that 
the  poisonous  substance  is  most  efficacious 
at  a  short  time  before  the  maturity  of  the 
grain.  Monkeys  and  parrots  who  eat  it  from 
the  stalk,  have  been  often  observed  to  be- 
come intoxicated,  and  to  die  suddei.lv. 
According  to  Dr.  Roulin's  assertion,  the 
natives  believe  that  the  ergot  of  maize  loses 
its  poisonous  properties  merely  by  being 
carried  over  the  Paramos,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow;  this  circumstance,  he  adds,  might 
perhaps  account  for  the  different  action  of 
the  ergot  of  rye,  according  to  the  different 
manner  of  preserving  it. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 


OPERATION   OF    LITHOTOMY. 

OcTonm  16th.  James  Elphick,  anat.  67, 
the  particulars  of  whose  case  we  gave  in  our 
last  .Number,  Las  continued  much  the  same, 


but  states,  that  ho  cannot  very  well  live  in 
(lir  condition  in  which  he  now  is  ;  he  is  per- 
fectly resigned,  therefore,  to  whatever  course 
Mr.  Luwionce  may  think  proper  to  adopt, 
having  been  recommended  to  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  that  gentleman.  A  few 
days  ago,  he  took  five;  grains  of  antimonial 
powder,  combined  with  calomel.  This  morn- 
ing, took  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  which  has 
operuted  vtny  powerfully.  He  is  so  very 
weak,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk  across 
the  ward.  This  debility  he  attributes  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  effect  of  the  oil.  Is  to 
have  a  clyster  of  warm  water  to-morrow 
morning,  and  no  further  aperient.  Has  not 
had  any  thing  like  so  much  pain  since  he 
came  into  the  hospital  as  previously,  and  has 
been  able  to  keep  himself  quiet.  Mr.  Law- 
rence thinks  Baron  lleurteloup  acted  wisely 
in  not  selecting  this  case  for  exhibiting  the 
performance  of  his  lithontritic  operation.  lu 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a  gentleman,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  his  (Mr.  Lawrence's)  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  liaron's  example,  Mr.  L. 
observed  that  he  felt  considerable  difficulty 
on  the  subject.  The  patient  could  not  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  his  present  condition,  and 
was  desirous  of  the  chance  of  having  his 
life  prolonged,  by  submitting  to  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  though  the  poor  man  was  in  so 
unfavourable  a  state  that  no  great  hope  of 
success  could  be  entertained,  yet  he  thought 
himself  justified  in  operating,  and,  indeed, 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so. 

17.  Has  been  restless  during  the  night. 
The  tongue  is  white  ;  complains  greatly  of 
thirst ;  feels  very  debilitated,  but  is  still 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  operation. 

At  ten  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  he  was 
brought  into  the  operating  theatre,  which 
was  exceedingly  crowded.  Three  minutes 
were  occupied  in  tying,  sounding,  and  pla- 
cing him  properly  on  the  table.  Mr.  Skey 
held  the  staff'.  Mr.  Lawrence  made  the  ex- 
ternal incisions  with  a  common  scalpel,  and 
then  introduced  Wizard's  knife.  Having 
withdrawn  which,  he  introduced  his  linger. 
\N  ithdrawing  the  finger,  he  enlarged  the 
opening  by  a  second  introduction  of  the 
same  knife.  With  a  pair  of  forceps  of  con- 
siderable size,  (and  in  bad  condition,)  he  at 
once  laid  hold  of  the  stone,  and  withdrew 
it.  Considerable  exertion  was  required  in. 
the  extraction  of  the  calculus  :  which  was 
effected  in  about  two  minutes.  It  appeared 
to  be  the  ti  iple  phosphate,  somewhat  oval, 
and  the  size  of  rather  a  large  pullet's  eg<*. 
Several  small  arteiie3  were  divided,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  blood  escaped.  Nearly 
seven  minutes  were  occupied  by  Messis. 
Harle  and  Skey  in  tying  four  arteiies ;  the 
[tatient  was  then  removed  to  bed. 

19.  Two  grains  of  crude  opium  were  ad- 
ministered immediately  after  the  operation, 
which  procured  him  fourteen  hours'  sleep. 


SMITHFIEU)  MOB.— HKRNIA. 


lln*   wound  looks   well.     The  secretion   of 
the   kidneys  has  not   been   so  abundant   as 

usual,    and  wliut    hi.-,  been  m-i  weted ,    i-,  ,.inl, 

in  |  i,'nat  ntMuirr,  to  ban  [tiwri  through 

the  wound.  1  b«  bowels  have  been  relieved 
■  lay  by  the  use  of  house  medicine.  BhlCfl 
an  early  hour  yesterday  morning  has  had 
great  depression  of  spirits.  The  pulse  is 
now  about  100,  and  tolerably  full  ;  not  so 
quick  as  it  was.  Last  night,  by  order 
of  the  house-surgeon,  had  port-wine  and 
water  ;  no  pain  in  any  part;  abdomen  per- 
fectly soft,  and  all  the  respiratory  muscles 
move  freely ;  tongue  dry,  with  a  brown 
streak  in  the  middle  j  great  thirst  ;  heat  of 
the  surface  considerably  increased.  Mr. 
Lawrence  desires  him  to  be  left  principally  to 
nature,  and  thinks  him  in  ■  doubtful  con- 
dition. 

9t«  Lingered  till  last  night  at  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  scene  closed.  To  the  last 
he  complained  of  nothing,  noT  did  any  quan- 
titity  of  blood  escape  in  the  bed.  General 
prostration  was  evident,  from  before  the 
period  of  operating. 

Post  Mortem. — Mr.  Lawrence  examined 
the  body  19  hours  after  death.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  inflammation  to  be 
found  about  the  abdomen.  The  bladder  was 
rather  smaller  than  usual.  The  substance 
of  the  kidneys  a  little  paler  than  natural  ; 
and  a  very  small  portion  of  pus  in  one  of 
them.  The  blood-vessels  were  almost  en- 
tirely empty.  Scarcely  any  blood  whatever 
was  (bund  even  in  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart.  Mr.  L.  considered,  as  there  was  no 
appearance  of  disease  to  account  for  disso- 
lution, that  the  fatal  end  must  gradually 
have  supervened  without  reaction  having 
taken  place  after  the  operation,  as  he  has 
sometimes  found  to  be  the  case  in  aged  per- 
sons after  undergoing  capital  operations. 

THE  SMITHFIELD  MOB. 

It  was  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  also  performed 
an  operation,  but  the  disgraceful  confusion 
that  took  place  around  the  operating  table, 
prevented  more  than,  probably,  four  persons 
from  ascertaining  any  thing  whatever  of  its 
nature.  The  heads  of  these  four  (Messrs. 
Lloyd  and  Skey,  a  dresser,  and  an  intruder) 
were  closely  in  contact,  and  formed  a  com- 
plete screen  immediately  over  the  scene  of 
action.  In  consequence  of  the  great  incon- 
venience experienced  on  the  lust  operating 
day,  an  attempt  was  made,  much  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  house-surgeon,  to  suffer  the  dres- 
ser's row  and  area  to  be  occupied  only  by 
those  who  had  a  title  to  be  there,  and  for 
some  time,  the  effort  succeeded  ;  but  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  operation 
several  of  the  surgeons  made  their  entre, 
followed  by  a  precious  group  of  persons, 
who,  with  astonishing  impudence,  swarmed 
around  the  table,  and  permitted  but   very 


few  of  those  who  hod  paid  for  it,  and  I 
bound  to  be  in  the  tlu.-utre,  to  nee  Mr. 
Lawienc-'s  p.  rtormaiii.e.  As  for  Mr.  Lloyd's 
operation,  whether  it  was  performed  on  a 
pig  or  a  hbh,  wbether  it  was  the  extraction 
of  a  corn  or  the  application  of  a  leech, 
we  cannot  say.  A  smothered  scream  waa 
occasionally  heard,  something  like  that  of 
a  young  female.  Without  giving  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  thus  audaciously  thrust 
themselves  forward,  it  may  not  be  difficult 
to  describe  some  of  them,  'J  here  were 
foreign  dubs,  puree,  assistant-pures,  lec- 
turers, curators,  dispensary-office-hunters, 
instrument-makers,  coachmen,  lilk-mercers, 
idle  (lawyers,  members  of  the  college  with- 
out practice,  spouters  from  medical  socie- 
ties, straggling  pupils,  nondescripts  be- 
yond number,  and  a  thie  for  two.  By  a 
gang  like  this,  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  the  company  that  surrounds  a  Smith- 
field  dog-fight,  or  the  Westminster  rat- 
pit,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  depreda- 
tions would  be  committed.  One  of  the  lot 
was  subsequently  exposed,  but  unfortunate- 
ly not  pumped  upon  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  by  the  removal  of  a  new  hat  from 
his  bead,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  thea- 
tre, the  property  of  a  dresser,  and  for  which 
he  had  left  an  old  one,  only  tit  to  infect  the 
head  or  finger  that  came  in  contact  with  it. 
Is  this  outrageous  occupation  of  the  ope- 
rating theatre,  a  thing  to  which  the  spirited 
pupils  of  this  hospital  will  tamely  submit  ! 


ST.  THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL. 


STRANGULATED    SCROTAL      HERNIA OPERA- 
TION   AND    DEATH. 

.Iohn  Maktin,  aged  forty,  of  rather  spare 
habit,  was  brought  to  the  Hospital,  on  Tues- 
day, October  6th,  at  about  half  after  two, 
p.m.,  with  a  swelling  of  considerable  size, 
occupying  and  distending  the  left  side  of 
the  scrotal  hag.  The  patient,  on  his  admis- 
sion, was  seen  by  the  dresser,  who,  on  ex- 
amining the  case,  and  pronouncing  it  to  be 
hernia,  attempted  the  reduction,  by  means 
of  the  taxis,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  ; 
but  this  not  producing  any  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  tumour,  he  was  directed  to 
be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  where  he  was 
soon  after  visited  by  Mr.  Green,  (after  the 
termination  of  the  anatomical  lecture,)  who 
ordered  him  to  be  bled  in  the  bath,  and  the 
taxis  again  applied ;  about  16  ounces  of 
blood  were,  therefore,  abstracted  from  the 
arm  ;  the  patient  did  not  faint,  but  said  he 
"  felt  a  little  sickish."  After  about  ten 
minutes  absence,  Mr.  Green  returned,  and 
finding  the  tumour  as  before,  ordered  him  to 
bed,  where  he  applied  the  taxis  himself  for 


SCROTAL  HERNIA. 
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twenly-fivo  minutes,  but  without  in  the 
slightest  decree  reducing;  the  swi  lling  The 
man  evinced  considerable  uneasiness  whilst 
tln<  tumour  wns  being  handled,  especially 
about  the  external  ring,  lie  hatl  previously 
stated,  that  he  had  been  the.  subject  of  rup- 
ture nhout  eleven  years,  and  tor  the  first 
four  or  live  had  worn  I  truss,  hut  since  that 
time  hud  left  it  off  entirely.  The  intestine 
hud  conic  down  between  eight,  and  nine 
o'clock  on  the  preceding  morning,  whilst 
employ*1'!  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight  of  coals. 
He  applied  to  a  medical  man,  who  hied  him 
and  made  two  ineffectual  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion ;  his  bowels  also  had  been  acted  on  by 
some  aperient  medicines,  which  had  pro- 
duced a  loose  and  rather  copious  stool  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Was  always 
enabled,  he  says,  to  effect  the  return  of  the 
intestine,  without  assistance,  until  now.  Has 
had  hiccough  five  or  six  times  this  morning, 
but  has  not  vomited  ;  does  not  complain  of 
any  sensation  of  constriction  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  neither  is  there  any 
marked  expression  of  anxiety  in  the  coun- 
tenance. There  is  considerable  tenderness 
on  pressure  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour, 
in  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal,  attended 
with  pain  at  these  parts,  which  he  says 
shoots  back  to  his  loins.  When  the  lower 
part  of  the  tumour  is  compressed,  he  feels 
a  sensation  as  if  it  were  made  on  the  testi- 
cle.  Recollects  having  received  a  blow  on 
this  part  some  years  ago,  but  positively 
asserts  that  there  was  no  preternatural 
swelling  in  the  scrotum  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  last  descent  of  the  intestine  took 
place.  Previously  to  his  being  placed  in 
the  bath  his  pulse  was  74,  rather  full,  and 
about  an  hour  afterwards  had  increased  to 
two  additional  beats  in  the  minute,  and  be- 
come more  ample.  All  efforts  at  reduction 
by  the  taxis  being  for  the  present  relinquish- 
ed, the  patient  was  directed  to  have  ice, 
contained  in  a  bladder,  constantly  kept  to 
the  swelling,  some  ice-cold  water  thrown  up 
the  rectum,  and  to  be  bled  if  necessary. 
In  the  evening  some  blood  was  abstracted, 
and  the  taxis  once  more  tried  by  the  dresser 
without  success. 

7.  The  surgeon  visited  the  patient  about 
noon,  and  finding  the  tumour  ns  before,  alter 
making  a  further  attempt  at  reduction  for  a 
considerable  time,  with  no  better  success 
than  on  the  preceding  day,  Mr.  Green  sta- 
led to  him  the  nature  of  his  case,  informing 
him  that  a  portion  of  gut  had  descended 
from  his  belly,  and  produced  a  good  deal  of 
inflammation,  which  was  evident  from  the 
pain  he  experienced  on  pressure  of  the  swell- 
ing, and  advised  him  to  submit  to  the  inv 
mediate  performance  of  an  operation,  us  the 
only  method  of  preventing  mortification, 
stating  to  him  also  the  nature  of  the  ope- 
ration required.     The  man  having  given  his 


consent,  after  a  few  moments  consideration, 
was  conveyed  into  the  operating  theatre, 
and  placed  on  the  table. 

'The  surgeon  placed  a  candle  on  one  side 
the  tumour,  and  examined  on  the  opposite. 
side,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  contained 
fluid,  and  then  addressing  the  pupils,  said, 
"  1  will  explain  to  you  why  1  did  this  by- 
and  by."  Standing  on  the  left  side  of  the 
patient,  he  then  commenced  the 

Operation, 

By  making  an  incision,  beginning  about 
one-third  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tumour,  and  carrying  it  upwards  as  far  as 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  simply  dividing 
the  integuments;  by  this  incision  the  exter- 
nal pudendal  artery  was  divided,  which  was 
immediately  secured  by  ligature.  The 
several  layers  of  fascia  were  next  cut 
through  in  their  respective  presentations, 
and  afterwards  the  remaining  coverings  of 
the  sac  were  divided  on  the  director,  (an 
opening  having  previously  been  made  for  its 
introduction  midway  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  wound,)  first  from  below 
upwards,  then  from  above  downwards.  On 
arriving  at  the  sac,  the  operator  pinching  it 
up  with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  made  an 
opening  into  it  with  a  scalpel,  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the 
fore  and  third  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
these  being  directed  towards  the  abdomen, 
the  sac  was  slit  up  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  as  far  as  the  external  ring,  and  then 
in  a  similar  manner  below,  not,  however, 
extending  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
external  wound,  by  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  intestine  being  now  exposed,  was  found 
to  be  much  inflamed,  of  a  brick-dust  colour. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  effusion  of 
bloody  serum.  The  intestine  was  aggluti- 
nated to  the  sac  throughout,  and  the  adhe- 
sions at  some  parts  were  so  strong  as  to 
require  the  aid  of  the  knife  ;  cohesion  had 
likewise  taken  place  between  the  gut  and 
testicle.  Having  completed  the  separation, 
the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  passed 
up  to  the  ring,  to  serve  as  a  director,  on 
which  the  probe  poiuted  bistoury  was  in- 
troduced to  enlarge  the  opening,  but  being 
still  too  small  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the 
intestine,  the  former  opening  was  dilated 
with  the  hernia  knife,  and  afterwards  the 
reduction  achieved  without  much  further 
difficulty.  Mr.  Green  then  drew  apart  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
pupils  the  sac  and  opening  into  it,  "  but," 
he  observed,  "  there  is  a  lump  left  behind, 
which  puzzled  me  at  the  first  onset,  and  so 
it  does  still.  After  a  few  seconds'  hesitation, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  toge- 
ther, and  sustained  by  sutures,  and  after- 
wards dressed  with  lint  and  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster,    The  lower  part  of  the  wound 
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over  the  testicle  was  left  open,  and  inertly  H.  Has  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  great 
ied  with  .-ample  dressing.  A  thick  tenderness  on  pressure,  more  especially  iu 
pledget  of  lint  was  next  conlined  by  adhesive  the  hit  iliac  region,  ifaootiag  up  the  side  ; 
strips,  soas  tu  make  pleasure  on  the  ring  I  bowels  have  not  been  i  vacualed  since  the 
and  lower  part  of  the  inguinal  canal,  after  I  operation  ;  slept  a  little  this  morning; 
which  the  patient  was  removed  to  his  bed.  pulse  loj,  mil,  aud  wiry  |  features  sunk  ; 
Ihe  pupils  were  now  about  to  leave  the  tongue  whitish  iu  the  centre,  and  red  at 
theatre,   but  were  detained  by  an  intimation  i  the  tip  and  edges.     The  camomile  bags  were 


from  Mr.  Green,  that  he  purposed  making  ■ 
few  remarks  on  the  case,  wbich  we  will 
notice  as  far  as  we  can  rely  on  our  memory. 
After  recapitulattug  the  history  of  the 
case  as  collected  from  the  patient,  and  men- 
tioning the  treatment  that  had  been  adopted 


discontinued  last  evening,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  when  4U  leeches  wer«  ordered  to  the 
abdomen,  great  pain  and  tenderness  having 
returned  ;  aud  40  more  are  now  (2  r.M.)  be- 
ing applied  to  the  same  part. 

9.  Complains  of  excruciating  pain  in  the 


from  the  time  he  was  brought  to  the  hospi-  '  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  so  acute,  indeed, 


tal  until  that  of  the  operation,  he  went  on 
to  explain  his  reason  for  making  use  of  a 
candle,  which  was,  he  said,  to  ascertain  if 
there  were   any  transparency,   as  from   the 
shape    and   feel   of  the   tumour,   he  had  not 
been  enabled  to  form  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  the  exact  nature  of  its  contents  ;  for 
it  was  much  larger  below  than  above,  and 
felt  irregular,  and  the  size  of   the  tumour 
opposite  the  ring  was  comparatively    very 
amall   to  allow    the  passage  of  so  large    a 
portion  of  intestine  as  must  have  descended. 
The  next  circumstance  to  which  he  alluded, 
was   the  extensive  adhesion   of   the    iutes- 
tine  to  the  sac,  it  having  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  canal  which 
had  descended  into  the  scrotum,  and  also  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  testicle,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  hernia  must  have  been  of 
much  longer  standing  than  was  represented 
by    the    patient,    as  such  strong-  adhesions 
could  not  have  taken  place  within  eight-and- 
forty   hours.     "  Then,"  said   he,  '*  when  1 
removed   the  portion  of  bowel   which  was 
adherent  to  the  mass  below,  1  found  that  mass 
to   be    the    testicle,  of  a  white   curdy  ap- 
pearance, and,  I  believe,  altered  in  structure 
by  scrofulous  inflammation.     The  existence 
of  this  state  of  parts,  was  the  reason  why  1 
pondered  for  some  time  on  the  propiiety  of 
removing-  the  testicle,  and  1  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, that,   on  the   who'e,  we   should  be 
allowing  him  a  greater  chance  of  recovery, 
by  permitting  the    testicle    to  remain;   as, 
should  he  survive  this  operation,  its  remo- 
val might   be   accomplished"  at  some  future 
time."     Having  concluded  his  observations, 
JVJr.    Green    withdrew    to    the    ward,    and 
ordered  the   patient  four  grains   of  calomel, 
and  half  a  grain  of  opium  every  four  hours. 

When  we  visited  the  patient  in  the  even- 
ing, we  found  that  he  had  been  bled  to  ten 
ounces  ;  blood  not  cupped  nor  buffed,  and 
coagulum  soft.  Camomile  bags  had  been 
kept  applied  over  the  abdomen  since  the 
operation  ;  he  said  he  had  been  in  consider- 
able pain  before  their  application,  but  was 
now  much  easier.  Pulse,  96,  full  ;  com- 
plains of  great  thirst  ;  tongue  not  dry  j  has 
not  auy  inclination  to  sleep. 


as  to  make  him  cry  out  at  times  ;  counte- 
nance more  suuk  and  anxious ;  forehead 
quite  cold  ;  great  thirst  ;  hiccough  came  on 
during  the  night,  and  still  continues  ;  no 
sleep  ;  tongue  brown  in  the  ceutre,  white 
at  the  edges  ;  had  a  common  enema  this 
morning,  but  bowels  have  not  been  relieved. 
Ordered  to  omit  the  calomel  and  opium  pills. 
'lake  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  about  a 
teaspoon ful  of  brandy,  to  be  given  in  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  arrow-root,  every  half-hour. 
IVIr.  Green  had  now  given  up  all  hopes  of  a 
favourable  termination  to  the  case.  He  had, 
besides,  a  pint  of  porter  during  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  a  blister  was  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  The  powers  of  life,  however, 
continued  to  falter,  and  he  expired  on  the 
following  morning  at  half  after  seven. 

Post- Mortem  Examination. 

The  examination  did  not  take  place,  until 
upwards  of  30  hours  after  death.  The  ap- 
pearances then  observed  were  as  follows  : 

Abdomen.  The  convolutions  of  the  in- 
testines, throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
cylinder,  were  agglutinated  by  recent  de- 
positions of  lymph,  and  that  part  which  had 
been  strangulated,  viz.  a  portion  of  the 
ileum,  about  a  foot  in  length,  evinced  a  vio- 
lent degree  of  inflammation,  having  a  green 
appearance,  almost  amounting  to  thatofgau- 
grene. 

Scrotum.  Parietes  exceedingly  thicken- 
ed, and  on  making  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  testicle,  it  was  found  to  be  converted 
into  a  fungoid  mass,  and  that  the  disease  had 
extended  also  to  the  epididymis  and  sper- 
matic chord.  The  right  testicle  appeared 
healthy  to  the  feel,  butuo  further  examina- 
tion of  it  was  made. 


Erratum. — In  our  last,  p.  105,   yd  col. 
1.  51,  for  "  anas  and  anae,"  read  "  anates." 
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Lecture  V. 

Inflammation. 

In  the  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  alluded 
to  the  circumstance,  that  in  an  inflamed 
part,  when  examined  after  death,  the  ves- 
sels appeared  to  be  more  numerous,  and 
filled  with  blood.  When  a  part  that  has  been 
inflamed  is  thus  examined,  we  find  all  the 
textures  preternaturally  red.  The  number 
of  vessels  seem  to  us  increased,  and  they  are 
all  turgid  with  blood  ;  deposition  is  found 
to  have  taken  place  into  the  textures  of  the 
inflamed  organ  generally.  When  we.  come 
to  feel  those  textures,  they  are  firmer  than 
natural,  but  yet  they  are  more  easily  lace- 
rated ;  so  that  the  effect  of  the  inflammatory 
process  is  to  alter  their  natural  cohesion  ; 
and  this  is  a  general  result  of  inflammation, 
taken  in  its  active  state.  This  is  particu- 
larly seen  in  the  bruin,  where  a  peculiar 
softening  of  the  structure  takes  place,  which 
was  first  observed  without  reference  to  in- 
flammation, and  described  by  the  French 
under  the  name  of  ramollissement,  but  which 
has  since  been  found  to  depend  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  cerebral  texture. 

You  will  probably  inquire,  what  is  the 
deposition  which  takes  place  into  the  tex- 
tures of  the  inflamed  part,  and  produces 
this  firmness  to  the  touch  after  death?  In 
answer  to  that  inquiry ,  it  is  generally  stated, 
that  the  new  substance  thus  deposited  is 
lymph — coagulating-  lymph,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  coagulable  lymph.  It  is 
said  to  be  nearly  the  same  substance  as 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  viz.,  that  whitish 
and  tough  part  which  is  seen  after  washiug 
away  the  red  particles  from  the  crassamen.' 
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tutn.  It  is  said  to  be  closely  analogous  to 
the  huffy  coat  of  inflammatory  blood.  The 
increased  deposition,  then,  is  ordinarily 
stated  to  be  lymph,  or  coagulating  lymph. 
This  observation,  however,  does  not  extend 
to  the  swelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
inflamed  part;  the  circumference  presents 
a  soft,  or  cedematous  condition  ;  in  fact,  in- 
flammation is  not  so  violent  in  the  circum- 
ference as  in  the  centre  of  disease,  and 
there  it  produces  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid, 
similar  to  what  takes  place  in  anasarca.  We 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  effused  under  inflammation, 
by  observing  what  happens  when  the  serous 
raembianes  are  inflamed,  because  there,  the 
substance  which,  in  other  parts,  is  depo- 
sited internalljr,  is  effused  on  a  surface,  and 
thus  rendered  obvious  to  the  senses.  When 
the  peritoneum,  or  pleura,  is  inflamed,  we 
find  tiiere  is  a  kind  of  thin  glue,  that  is,  a 
soft  and  semi-transparent  substance,  depo- 
sited on  the  inflamed  membiane,  by  which 
the  opposite  surfaces,  that  are  naturally  free 
and  unconnected,  become  agglutinated.  This 
is  the  state  which  is  exhibited  under  slight 
degrees  of  inflammation  ;  but  when  it  is 
more  violent  you  have  an  opaque  yellowish 
substance,  of  a  somewhat  fibrous  appear- 
ance, deposited  on  the  surfaces  of  those 
membranes.  This,  in  its  chemical  proper- 
ties, correspond*  very  closely  to  the  fibrin  of 
the  blood,  and  is  the  substance  to  which, 
more  particularly,  the  name  of  lymph  is 
given.  On  the  surfaces  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes y  /U  see  large  portions  of  this  lymph, 
in  consequence  of  inflammatory  disturbance. 
At  first  it  lies  loosely  connected  to  the  sur- 
faces, so  that  you  can  easily  scrape  it  off 
with  the  finger,  or  handle  of  a  knife;  but 
within  a  short  period  blood-vessels  are  found 
in  that  substance.  There  seems  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  blood-vessels  from  the  sur- 
faces in  which  the  lymph  is  effused  ;  at  all 
events,  the  substance  which  is  at  first  inor- 
ganic soon  becomes  organised,  and  this 
takes  place  more  rapidly  than  you  would  at 
first  imagine  ;  for  instance,  in  an  inflamed 
intestine,  bloodvessels  have  been  injected 
in  the  newly-deposited  lymph  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  cormneucenieut  of  the 
inflammation. 
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When  the  lymph  thus  becomes  organised, 
it  SttUBAM,  more  or  less,  the  nature  of  the 
part  iu  which  it  is  deposited  ;  thus,  when 
adhesions  form  between  the  various  parts 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ,  they 
are  assimilated  ia  nature  to  the  surface  of 
the  peritoneum  ;  they  constitute  smooth  and 
polished  bands,  or  plates,  preteriia'.urall  v 
connecting  the  parts  together,  and  present- 
ing a  surface  which  you  could  not,  anatomi- 
cally, distinguish  from  the  natural  and 
healthy  structure  of  the  peritoneum.  Here 
is  an  example  of  such  deposition  taking 
place  between  the  peritoneum  and  liver. 
[The  learned  lecturer  exhibited  the  speci- 
men.] 

In  that  case  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
clearly  seeing  the  nature  of  the  material 
thrown  out  by  the  vessels  in  the  fust  in- 
stance, and  the  successive  changes  it  under- 
goes from  its  inorganic  state,  until  it  be- 
comes organised,  and  tonus  a  new  structure 
in  the  body.  We  can  see  the  same  pheno- 
mena in  inflammation  of  the  iris.  Lymph 
is  deposited  in  the  texture  of  the  iris,  alter- 
ing its  colour  and  changing  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  its  structure  ;  or  it  is  thrown 
out  in  distinct  masses  on  its  surface  ;  or  it 
constitutes  the  medium  of  adhesions  be- 
tween the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  capsule 
of  the  lens.  Thus  the  same  changes  take 
place  in  this  texture  of  the  eye  that  are  seen 
la  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen. 

In  inflammation  of  a  part  like  the  hand, 
when  lymph  is  deposited  in  the  interior  of 
the  various  textures,  the  phenomena  are 
rather  more  obscure.  We  do  not  so  clearly 
see  what  happens,  but  yet,  from  what  we  do 
see,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  process  as  that  which  I  have  detailed, 
namely,  that,  first,  lymph  is  eft  used  iuto 
the  parts;  secondly,  that  it  becomes  orga- 
nised. Hence,  when  we  examiue  the  part 
at  a  more  remote  period,  there  is  preter- 
natural thickening  and  condensation  of  the 
structures  ;  and  the  parts,  which  should  be 
loose,  are  adherent.  Thus  we  can  explain 
how,  in  a  case  of  violent  inflammation,  as  of 
the  hand,  for  instance,  the  motions  of  the 
lii.gers  become  materially  limited. 

Sometimes  so  much  hardness  is  produced 
by  this  interstitial  deposition  in  the  in- 
flamed part,  and  by  subsequent  organisa- 
tion, that  the  part  is  said  to  take  on  the  con- 
dition of  scirrhtts.  You  may  even  find  ihe 
production  of  scirrhus  mentioned  as  a  con- 
sequence of  inflammation  in  modern  surgical 
woiks.  This  is  quite  an  erroneous  view  of 
lliO  subject.  The  consequence  of  ordinary 
inflammation  is  simply  induration  ;  you  can 
always  discern  the  characters  of  the  natural 
structures.  In  sciirUus,  the  natural  struc- 
ttre  is  quite  lost,  and  a  new  organisation 
Substitute*). 

J.  enumerated  to  you,  in  the  last  lecture, 


the    different  effect*   of    the   inflammatory 
process,  which  sis  eonunonly  eslled  tnnu 

nation',  of  inflammation.  1  mentioned  the 
Objection  tO  that  phrase,  nam-  ly,  that  the 
inflammation  does  not  terminate  with  ih<- 
production  of  these  effects,  except  in  the 
leases  of  delitescence  and  resolution,  but 
that  it  goes  on,  and  is  often  only  a  Uttle 
diminished  in  violence,  after  these  effects 
have  taken  place. 

You  are  not  to  understand  that  each  in- 
flammation produces  one  only  of  these 
effects  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  have  often  two 
or  more  of  them  combined  together.  When 
suppuration  occurs  from  inflammation  of  the 
hand,  a  portion  of  the  integuments,  covering 
the  matter,  may  mortify  ;  and  there  you 
have  both  suppuration,  and  mortification. 
You  will  have  suppuration  and  mortification 
in  one  part,  while  the  rest  of  the  inflamma- 
tion slowly  subsides  ;  that  is,  terminates  by 
resolution.  With  the  termination  of  inflam- 
mation in  resolution,  you  may  have  con- 
siderable swelling  from  deposition  of  lymph 
in  the  inflamed  textures.  You  are  further  to 
understand,  that  inflammation  does  not  ne- 
ceuarify  come  to  an  end,  after  producing 
one  of  these  effects.  The  progress  of  in- 
flammation, and  its  effects,  would  be  much 
more  simple,  and  less  injurious,  if  that  were 
so.  But  after  suppuration  has  taken  place 
in  one  part  of  the  baud — for  instance,  unless 
the  case  be  judiciously  treated,  and  ihe  pa- 
tient take  care  of  himself — fresh  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  will  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  Thus  you  will  find  that  in- 
flammation originating  in  the  finger  gradu- 
ally extends  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
from  thenoe  up  the  fore-arm,  producing,  iu 
these  various  parts,  changes  of  structure, 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  limb  are  ren- 
dered very  imperfect,  or  entirely  lost. 

The  notion  of  inflammation,  which  I  have 
exhibited  to  you  from  the  appearance  it 
assumes  in  an  external  pait  like  the  hand, 
has  been  generalised,  so  as  to  be  made  a 
kind  of  representation  of  what  occurs  in  in- 
flammation wherever  it  may  be  seated. 
The  nature  and  elfects  of  the  diseased  action 
may  be  the  same,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
internal  paste  of  the  body  ;  but  our  notions 
can  only  be  formed  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, when  the  disease  is  s»  ated  on  the  ex- 
terior, 'ihe  idea  of  inflammation,  drawn 
liom  this  source,  has  been  generalised;  and 
heme  inflammation,  considered  alstiaetlv, 
has  been  said  to  consist  in  the  four  circum- 
stances I  have  detailed  ;  viz.  redness,  swell- 
ing, heat,  and  pain.  1  think,  however,  that 
in  order  to  make  the  enumeration  complete, 
iwo  oilier  circumstances  should  be  added. 
We  should  take  into  our  view  that  very  im- 
portant circumstauce,  intt  rstitiuL  deposition; 
and  we  should  also  include  the  impaired  or 
suspended  luuctiou  of  the  affected  organ. 
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\\  e  should  nol  include,  in  our  general  no- 
li, hi  of  inflammation i  the  ocourrenoe  of  thoaa 
si/m/Kit/iiHc  effectawhiob  I  mentioned  id  mj 
lust  lecture,  becauae  thev  do  not.  invariably 
attend  it.  The  Bympathetio  disturbance  ol 
the  sanguiferous,  nervous,  digestive,  se- 
ereting,  and  excreting  systems,  arc  only 
obeerved  when  the  inflammation  ii  violent, 

or    when   it    attacks    anv    important    organ. 

You  may,  therefore,  nave  inflammation  of 
an  organ  of  little  consequence,  producing 

hardly  any  (fleet  beyond   the   disturbance  <  f 

that  organ  itself*  'I  his  sympathetic  or  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  however,  is  very  im- 
portant in  a  practical  point  of  view,  because 
it  denotes  cither  a  serious  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, or  the  existence  of  that  disease  in  a 
part  of  consequence,  It  is  important,  ns 
often  leading  you  to  the  selection  of  means 
by  which  the  disease  is  to  be  treated.  For 
example,  general  disturbance  would  lead 
you  probably  to  general,  instead  of  local 
bleeding. 

The  question,  however — what  is  inflam- 
mation 1    is  not   satisfactorily  answered  by 
enumerating  these  circumstances.   The  red- 
ness, swelling,  heat,   and  pain,  are   the  ex- 
ternal signs   or  symptoms  of  inflammation  ; 
they  are    the    characters    which  denote  its 
existence;    but  the    question    still    recurs, 
what  is  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sels, that  produce  these  four  signs  or  symp- 
toms ?     What  is  the  alteration  in  the  action 
of  the   capillary  system  that  gives  rise   to 
such  symptoms,  because  it  is   that   which 
properly  constitutes  inflammation  1     I  have 
already  had  occasion    to  mention,    in    con- 
sidering what  is  called  the  theory  of  inflam- 
mation, that  this  is  a  point  not  clearly  made 
out.     We  really   cannot    say,   precisely,   in 
what  that    disturbance,   which    constitutes 
inflammation,  consists.     We   know  not  what 
is  the  precise   way  in    which   the  capillary 
system  of  the  part  is  deranged,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  alteration.    Indeed,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised  to  find  that  this  is  not  well  under- 
stood, when  almost  directly  opposite  opinions 
are  entertained,   even   at  this  moment,   re- 
specting the  state  of  the  circulation  and  con- 
dition  of  the   vessels  in   the  inflamed  spot. 
Some  persons  suppose  there  is  an  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  others, 
with  much  greater  reason,  I   think,  that  the 
blood  passes  more  quickly  through  the  part, 
ll  you  open  a  vein  between  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease  and    the    heart,  you    will  get   a  much 
greater  quantity  of  blood   in  the.  same  time, 
than  you  would  if  no  inflammation  existed. 
Some  have  believed  that  the  minute  vessels 
in  inflammation  are  in  a    stale  of  atony  or 
weakness,  while  others  have  supposed  them 
to  be  in  a  high  condition  of  excitemi  nt.     1 
have  alluded  to  the  ideuofsome,  that  there 
is  spasm    of  the  vessels  ;    and  one  circum- 
stance that  has  been  adduced   in  del*  nee  of 


that  is,  the  suspension  of  secretion  when  in- 
Ihiinniation  is  seated  in  a  glandular  organ. 
I(  has  been  said,  that  that,  arises  from  spa-m 
in  the  minute  reSSell  of  the  pert.  The  ordi- 
nary oilice  of  the  capillary  vessels oi  a  gland 
is  to  secrete,  hut,  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 

they  arc  unnaturally  disturbed  ;  they  are  too 
active  and  busy  in  their  new  occupation,  to 
carry  on  the  old  one.  That  there  can  he  no 
spasm  is  pretty  clear,  from  the  effusion  of 
lymph  into  the  interstices  of  the  part.  Un- 
less the  vessels  were  open,  this  effusion 
could  not  take  place.  Being  unable  to  de- 
termine the  precise  nature  of  inflammation 
from  the  changes  that  take  place,  or  to  assign 
to  it  a  term  founded  on  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sels which  produce  these  phenomena,  we 
have  been  oldiged  here,  as  in  other  cases,  to 
denominate  inflammation  symptomatically. 
Inflammation,  from  the  term  flamma — a 
flame,  denotes  the  heat  which  usually  ac- 
companies it  in  external  parts.  Then,  if 
we  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  precise 
nature  of  inflammation,  which  is  of  so  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  which  constitutes  so 
large  a  portion  of  all  the  diseases  we  treat, 
you  will  not  be  astonished  that  the  attempts 
to  construct  nosologies,  grounded  on  the 
nature  of  diseases,  should  have  altogether 
failed. 

The  former  circumstances  I  have  enume- 
rated must  be  combined  together,  in  order 
to  characterise  inflammation  ;  taken  sepa- 
rately, they  afford  no  proof  of  its  existence. 
Redness  occurs  in  blushing.  It  may  be 
produced  by  mechanical  friction,  and  yet 
there  is  no  inflammation.  You  may  make  a 
part  of  the  body  hotter  than  natural,  by  rub- 
bing it  or  exposing  it  to  fire,  without  caus- 
ing inflammation.  Again,  you  may  have 
great  swelling,  as  in  anasarca,  without  in- 
flammation. You  may  likewise  have  great 
pain  in  a  variety  of  com  plain  ts,  where  there 
is  nothing  like  inflammation  present.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  characterise  inflamma- 
tion, we  must  have  these  four  circumstances 
all  combined,  and  existing  at  the  same  time. 
When  they  are  seen  together,  they  certainly 
prove  that  inflammation  is  present,  but  they 
are  not  essential  to  proving  its  existence  ; 
that  is,  we  recognise  the  existence  of  in- 
flammation where  we  cannot  see  these  four 
circumstances.  The  existence,  of  these  cir- 
cumstauces  proves  inflammation  to  have 
reached  a  certain  height,  but  s  ighter  de- 
grees of  the  same  disturbance  may  exist 
without  them.  If  you  have  a  very  violent 
degree  of  disturbance  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, y on  will  have  that  part  swelled,  red, 
hot,  and  painful  ;  but  under  many  circum- 
stances, interstitial    depositions,    and    the 

squent    changes     which     it     produ 
namely,    thickening,    induiation,   consolida- 
tion, and  opacity,   afford   the  only  criterioif, 
and  we  find   them  a  satisfactory  criterion  of 
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ili<-  atate  of  inflammation.  In  tin*  case  of 
mtm amb?w>6|  ire  do  not  fad  the  tt-xture 
oi  tii  •  membrane  swelled  under  inflsmma* 
tkm  j  and,  1  In  nan]  instance!,  we 

are  hardly  able  to  say  it  is  udder  than  natu- 
ral. The  iril  hnoid  coat  of  the  brain  is  fre- 
quently the  seat    of  inflammation,  hut  it 

exhibits  no  redness  ;  the  texture  is  ssvelled 
ami  rendered  opaque,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
red.  We  see  the  iris  inflamed,  and  have  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  inflammation, 
though  we  cannot  discern  it  to  be  swelled, 
red,  hot,  or  painful.  In  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  we  see  merely  that  there  is  iuter- 
stitial  deposition.  Even  considering  these 
characters  as  the  criterion  of  inflammation, 
they  are  only  of  importance  in  external 
organs  ;  for  when  we  come  to  internal 
parts,  we  cannot  apply  this  criterion.  We 
cannot  tell  whether  the  liver  is  swelled,  red, 
hot,  and  painful.  How  can  we  say  whether 
or  not  the  retina  is  in  that  condition  1 

Inflammation,  gentlemen,  is  by  no  means 
one  and  the  same  process  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  on  the  contrary,  it  varies  very 
much.  If  you  cut  or  scratch  the  finger, 
inflammation  will  be  produced.  Sometimes 
without  any  injury,  an  inflammation  takes 
place  near  to  the  nail,  constituting  what  we 
call  whitlow:  the  finger  may  be  inflamed 
with  the  rest  of  the  limb  in  erysipelas  ;  it 
mav  be  the  seat  of  chilblain,  gout,  or  rheu- 
matism. Here,  then,  are  six  different  states 
of  the  same  part,  all  called  inflammation. 

Inflammations,  in  the  first  place,  differ  in 
degree,  that  is,  there  may  be  more  or  less  of 
the  disturbance.  N\  hen  there  is  more,  the 
progress  of  the  case  is  rapid  ;  when  there  is 
less,  it  proceeds  more  slowly.  This  distinc-  j 
tion  is  marked,  generally,  by  the  terms  acute 
and  chromic.  Violence  of  symptoms,  and 
rapidity  of  progress,  denote  acute  inflamma- 
tion ;  mildness  of  symptoms  and  slowness  of 
progress,  chronic  inflammation.  Now  you 
will  not  understand  from  this,  that  there  are 
exactly  two  differences  of  degree,  and  that 
all  inflammations  must  either  be  rapid  or 
slow,  so  as  to  come  under  the  one  or  other 
head.  These  words  only  denote  in  a  general 
way  the  difference,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  an  infinite  number  of  different  degrees. 
You  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
you  should  assign  a  particular  inflammation 
to  the  head  of  the  acute,  or  to  that  of  the 
chronic  state.  Acute  and  chronic  are  not, 
in  point  of  sense,  exactly  opposed  to  each 
Other.  The  epithet  acute  denotes  the  vio- 
lent state  of  symptoms,  while  the  term 
chronic  points  out  the  duration  of  the  com- 
plaint, so  that  the  terms  are  not  precisely 
contrary  to  each  other.  Acute  is  called 
also  active,  violent,  or  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. The  term  phlegmonous  is  frequent- 
ly employed  ;  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  phlegmon ,  and  was  the  term  applied 


by  the  Creeks  totheactur  f.irrn  of  inflam- 
iii  iii  a  leated  in  the  i  ellular  membra—  ami 

skin,  which  terminates  in  a'  In  this, 

the  characters  1  have  described  ure  paiticu- 
larly  well  marked.  The  description  that  has 
been  given  of  inflammation  of  the  hand,  will 
sufficiently  show  what  is  acute,  active,  or 
phlegmonous  inflammation  :  it  is  a  violent 
disturbance  which  cannot  last  very  long. 
Unless  it  is  cut  short  by  proper  treatment, 
it  will  soon  produce  either  mortification  or 
suppuration.  It  is  too  violent  a  disturbance 
to  last  for  any  length  of  time  :  like  a  very 
violent  fire,  it  will  soon  burn  itself  out. 
Chronic  is  also  called  languid,  slow,  or  in- 
dolent, and  its  characters  vary  much  from 
those  of  the  acute.  The  vascular  disturb- 
ance and  redness  are  much  less  ;  often  there 
are  hardly  any  :  the  pain  is  slight.  Fre- 
quently chronic  inflammation  will  take  place, 
proceed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  last 
for  some  time,  before  the  patient  is  aware  of 
its  existence.  But  though  the  chronic  may 
appear  to  be  of  much  less  consequence  than 
the  acute  ;  in  this  view,  considering  it  in 
another  way,  it  is  of  much  more  import, 
ance.  The  swelling  of  the  parts  from  inter- 
stitial deposition  is  much  more,  and  conse- 
quently, there  is  a  much  more  serious  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  affected  organs. 

With  respect  to  the  deposition  which 
takes  place  in  chronic  inflammation,  we  are 
hardly  able  to  speak  very  clearly.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
new  matter  deposited,  and  animal  chemistry 
has  not  yet  afforded  us  any  very  clear  in- 
formation upon  it.  If  we  take  the  example 
of  the  testicles,  which  are  often  the  seat  of 
this  disease  ;  on  cutting  into  them,  we  shall 
find  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  mailer, 
quite  different  from  the  natural  structure  of 
the  parts  disseminated  through  them.  If  a 
testicle  thus  diseased  he  injected,  the  new 
matter  is  found  to  admit  only  partially  the 
substance  of  the  injection  into  it.  Examples 
of  this  I  now  exhibit  to  you.  [The  prepa- 
rations were  shown  on  the  table.]  In  the 
case  of  the  serous  membranes,  we  frequently 
see  a  new  production  formed,  under  chronic 
inflammation,  of  a  very  marked  kind;  and  I 
now  show  you  the  specimen  of  a  complete 
adventitious  membrane,  formed  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  in  consequence  of 
chronic  inflammation  in  the  head. 

Thus  you  see,  that  in  acute  inflammation, 
there  is  very  violent  disturbance,  which  is 
of  a  temporary  kiud  ;  it  quickly  passes  by, 
and  the  part  recovers  its  natural  condition. 
In  chronic  inflammation,  the  appearances 
are  less  alarming,  and  the  disturbance  seems 
to  be  at  the  moment  less  serious,  but  the 
change  of  structure  is  much  more,  and  con- 
siderable and  often  serious  disorganisation 
results  from  it,  which  importantly  impairs, 
or  quite  destroys,  the  function  of  the  part. 


ON  INFLAMMATION. 
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The  degree  of  danger,  then,  in  ilif>  two  pro- 
cetteti  ii  nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their 
apparanl  violent  a. 

We  frequently  hoar  and  read  of  the  ex« 
preaaioni  aonte  and  clironia  itagei  of  in- 
flammation. It*  we  survey  any  particular 
♦'use,  we  do  not  find  that  the  inflammation  ii 
one  and  the  same  proeesa  throughout ;  we 
find  that  there  ia  a  aucceaaion  of  phenomena. 
Inflammation  commencing  insenaibly,  ^ru- 
dually  inoreaaiogi  acquiring  a  certain  deve- 
lopment,  and  remaining  for  a  given  period  in 
that  state,  then  gradually  declines,  until  the 
part  recovers  its  healthy  comlition.  The 
whole  of  the  circumstances  embraced  in  this 
course,  pass  under  the  name  of  inflammation, 
and  yet  the  various  portions  of  the  progress 
differ  considerably  from  each  other.  If  we 
were  to  divide  each  inflammation  into  three 
periods — a  period  of  formation,  in  which  the 
disease  arises  and  proceeds  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  period  of  full  development,  and 
another  of  decline,  we  should  find  the  two 
first  of  these  are  nearly  alike  in  active  pro- 
cess, that  is,  they  occupy  nearly  the  same 
length  of  time  ;  but  the  third  period,  that 
which  intervenes  from  the  symptoms  be- 
ginning to  lessen,  until  the  part  recovers  its 
natural  state,  differs  very  much  in  different 
instances.  When  the  disease  is  very  vio- 
lent, when  it  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  pro- 
gress uncontrolled — when  the  patient  neg- 
lects himself — when  little  or  no  treatment 
is  employed,  and  more  particularly  when 
the  circumstances  that  have  excited  inflam- 
mation still  continue  to  act,  although  the 
more,  violent  symptoms  may  be  lessened,  yet 
the  state  of  inflammation  continues  for  a  long 
period  before  the  natural  condition  is  reco- 
vered. The  part  is  still  inflamed,  the  pain 
is  less,  however,  and  the  interruption  of  the 
functions  is  diminished.  This  minor  degree 
of  inflammation  is  frequently  called  the 
chronic  stage;  and  the  former  period  in 
which  the  symptoms  have  been  more  violent, 
is  called  the  acute.  Thus  the  words  acute 
and  chronic  are  employed  to  designate  the 
different  periods  of  one  and  the  same  inflam- 
mation. If  inflammation  hasbcenvery  active- 
ly treated,  and  judicious  means  employed  to 
arrest  its  progress,  the  part  recovers  its 
natural  state  very  quickly,  and  you  can 
hardly  say  that  any  chronic  stage  occurs. 

Persons  have  not  only  employed  these 
terms  to  designate  one  and  the  same  inflam- 
mation, but  they  have  contended,  that  these 
two  periods  are  totally  different  kinds  o( 
disturbance  ;  that  the  acute  is  the  result  of 
increased  action,  and  that  the  chronic  is  the 
result  of  debility,  or  weakness  in  the  part; 
and  they  have  founded  on  this  alleged  dif- 
ference a  corresponding  diversity  of  treat 
ment,  asserting  that  the  chronic  requires 
tonics  and  stimulating  treatment,  and  that 
the  acute  calls  for  the  contrary  :  I  consider 


that  this  view  if  altogether  arroneoui,  With- 
out undertaking  i<>  say  there  ia  no  difference 
between  the  acute  and  chronic  generally, 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  the  acute 
and  chronic  stages  of  one  and  the  tame 

inflammation.  The  chronic  period  is  one  of 
les,  violent  disturbance,  but  still  it  is  tho 
same  kind  of  disorder,  only  differing  some- 
what in  degree.  In  proof  of  this,  we  find 
the  acute  passing  into  the  chronic,  and  the 
chronic  may  relapse  into  the.  acute.  \\  hen 
inflammation  in  the  eye  has  gone  into  its 
chronic  stage,  if  the  person  uses  the  organ, 
and  has  other  causes  of  excitement  applied 
to  it,  he  may  have,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  acute  reproduced  ;  and  when 
you  find  in  those  states  that  the  one  condi- 
tion can  pass  into  the  other,  and  vice  versa, 
I  think  you  cannot  admit,  for  a  moment,  the 
notion  that  they  are  opposite  in  their  nature 
and  require  opposite  treatment. 

Again  ;  we  sometimes  hear  of  active  and 
passive  inflammation,  which  convey  to  my 
mind  either  no  notion  at  all,  or  an  erroneous 
one.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  generally, 
that  inflammation  consists  in  increased  ac- 
tion, and  consequently  passive  inflammation 
implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  no- 
tion of  passive  inflammation  is  founded  on 
the  same  erroneous  view  which  I  have  men- 
tioned respecting  the  chronic,  that  there  is 
a  condition  of  inflammation  dependent  on 
debility,  admitting  the  acute  to  depend  on 
augmented  action.  It  is  true,  inflammations 
will  differ  according  to  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  patients  ;  but  what  I  mean  to  con- 
tend for  is,  that  there  is  no  inflammation 
taking  its  origin  from  a  state  of  weakness  of 
the  parts  themselves.  A  state  of  weakness, 
in  some  cases,  may  be  the  remote  cause,  but 
when  inflammation  occurs,  that  inflammation 
is  owing  to  a  state  of  increased  action  in  the 
vessels  of  the  part. 

We  also  hear  of  the  terms  arterial  and 
venous  congestion.  I  acknowledge  that  these 
convey  no  kind  of  clear  idea  to  my  mind. 
The  minute  vessels,  the  capillary  system, 
in  which  inflammation  seems  incontestably 
to  rest,  is  an  inextricable  net-work,  in  which 
we  cannot  distinguish  arteries  from  veins. 
After  we  have  reached  a  certain  point,  we 
cannot  make  a  difference  between  them; 
therefore  we  are  quite  utia'de  to  say  that 
one  state  of  inflammation  is  owing  to  the 
congestion  of  arteries,  and  another  to  that 
of  the  veins. 

Inflammation  differs  essentially  in  the 
effect  it  is  capable  of  producing.  When 
causes  of  disease  are  applied  to  internal 
parts,  we  sometimes  observe  derangement  in 
their  functions  without  our  knowing  exactly 
whether  there  is  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  parts,  and  we  call  that  deraugement 
a  state  of  disorder,  or  irritation.   This,  pro- 
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umencemeiit  tA  the  disturb' 
mm,  which,  m  ■  ui'M,-  idvMMd  condition, 
would  be  considered  infiammatiM.  \\  a  some* 
lims  ile  of  distention  in  the 

i   -^els  ;   tins  is  called  congestion.    Some* 

times  that  state  of  fulness  is  evinced  by 
huinm  7  'hmge,by  the  discharge  of  blood  fioni 
ibe  affected  part.     Ibis  may  take  place  from 

the  Bnrfaoe,  as  in  mucous  membranes,  or 

into  tbe  texture  of  a  part,  as  in  tbe  brain, 
causing  apoplexy. 

Aga.n  ;  we  have  effusion  of  serum,  lymph, 
or  pus,  or  mortification.  We  have  not,  per- 
haps, any  direct  evidence  for  saying  that  the 
disturbance  m  |  part,  which  we  call  irrita- 
tion, or  disorder,  is  actually  the  commence- 
ment of  inflammation  ;  we  only  assume  it  as 
probable.  In  fact,  irritation,  u  employed  as 
contradistinguished  from  inflammation,  does 
not  denote  any  definite  state  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  Generally  speaking,  irrita- 
tion is  used  to  denote  disturbance  in  the 
nervous  system  ;  but  if  we  adopt  it  in  refe- 
rence to  the  body  generally,  1  think  we  shall 
be  able,  in  most  instances,  to  analyse  it  into 
something  like  inflammation. 

Mow,  the  various  effects  1  have  men- 
tioned, are  generally  ascribed  to  difference 
in  the  degrees  of  inflammation,  but  not  en- 
tirely so.  Haemorrhage  is  the  result  of  in- 
flammation ;  hemorrhage  into  the  substance 
of  organs  is  rather  uncommon  ;  it  takes 
place  into  the  substauce  of  the  brain  and 
lungs,  but  seldom  into  any  other  part.  Sup- 
puration seldom  takes  place  in  internal  glan- 
dular parts.  If  we  admit  the  spleen  to  be 
of  that  character,  I  fancy  an  instance  has 
hardly  been  known  of  abscess  forming  there  ; 
it  is  very  rarely  that  abscess  forms  in  the 
kidney  ;  abscess  in  the  liver  is  not  common 
in  these  climates;  so  that  there  are  peculia- 
rities iu  the  effect  of  inflammation  which  are 
not  altogether  referrible  to  difference  in  de- 
gree. 

Inflammation  differs  very  mucli  in  its  kind 
and  character,  that  difference  being,  in  great 
measure,  dependent  on  the  cause  that  pro- 
duces it.  1  have  already  mentioned  the 
differences  between  common  and  specific  in- 
flammation, and  I  need  not  advert  to  this 
again.  I  would  only  say  that,  in  specific 
diseases,  we  generally  And  a  disposition  to 
certain  changes  in  each  case.  Syphilis 
affects  various  parts  ;  it  generally  goes  into 
ulceration.  In  scrofula,  ulceration  and  tu- 
bercular deposition  are  the  most  common 
termination. 

In  common  inflammation,  there  is  gene- 
rally an  uniform  progress  of  the  affection 
from  its  first  commencement  to  its  termina- 
tion. In  specific,  there  are  frequent  irregu- 
larities. The  particular  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  inflammation,  or  delitescence,  is 
frequently  observed.  This  is  the  case  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  inflammations.    It  is  by 


m  m.  .ins  uncommon  in  thev i  to  have  the 
inflammation  suddenly  stopped  in  one  | 

and  as  suddenly  sppOSt  in  another;   and  thid 

has  been  called  wietastasit,  ivhieh  has  b 

considered  to  denote  a  I 

1  In-  idea  n  bob  baa  been  fiatartaiaad 
of   metastasis  is,  that  the  diseased   matter 

which    was   seated   in  M,    has  !■■ 

conveyed  to  another  part  of  the  body •  Ltis 
a  notion  founded  on  tiie  old  ideas  of  humoral 

pathology.  Now,  without  entertaining  any 
such  mechanical  idea  Of  it,  1  may  mention 
to  you    that   it  frequently  happens  in  gouty 

inflammation,  that  the  inflammation  quickly 

disappears  from  one  part,  and  another  be- 
comes as  quickly  affeeted.  Indeed,  that  is 
all  we  can  say  about  it  ;  for  how  it  happens, 
u  8  are  totally  unable  to  explain.  A  person 
who  has  swelling  of  various  joints,  will  have 
those  swellings  suddenly  removed,  and  per- 
haps immediately  afterwards  inflammation 
Came  on  in  the  lungs  or  heart  ;  and  it  is  this 
liability  to  metastasis,  that  constitutes  a  par- 
ticular danger  in  such  cases. 

These  then  are  the  particular  points  in 
which  inflammations  differ  from  each  other. 
There  are  some  few  others  which  it  is  only 
uecessary  for  me  to  advert  to  generally. 
There  are  diversities  according  to  tempera- 
ment, age,  sex,  mode  of  life,  and  diet.  In- 
flammations are  also  modified  by  the  state 
of  the  climate,  and  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Certain  peculiarities  in  the  atmo- 
sphere are  capable  of  exercising  a  marked  in- 
fluence over  inflammatory  diseases;  hence 
we  find,  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
particular  kinds  of  inflammation  will  take 
place  in  large  numbers  ;  as  in  hospitals,  you 
will  find  at  times  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
erysipelas. 


PUSBPBBAL    FEVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, —  As  puerperal  fever  has,  of  late, 
been  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion,  the 
following  cases,  I  hope,  will  not  be  un- 
!  Interesting. 

A.  \V.  was  delivered  on  Saturday  at  half 
past  one  i\m.  ;  the  tutus  and  placenta  were 
boih  expeiled  before  I  arrived  ;  had  con- 
siderable flooding,  which  was  stopped  by 
the  application  of  cold  cloth  above  the  pubis, 
and  stimulating  the  uterus  externally  by 
friction,  though  not  befoie  she  had  lost  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood,  which  pro- 
duced syncope.  1  left  her  about  four  o'clock, 
and  ordered  her  twenty-live  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
water,  to  be  taken  immediately  ;  to  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  and  to  take  nothing,  except 
a  cup  of  cool  tea  or  gruel. 


ON  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 
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Sunday  morning.  Felt  comfortable  j  slept 
veil  during  ilie  night  ;  pulse  90,  but  sott ; 
the  locbit continuing ;  if  her  bowels  should 
not  he  moved,  to  take  half  an  ounce  of  castor 

oil  in  tht>  morning. 

Monday,  eight  o'clock  p.m.  Pulse  ISO 
in  a  minute,  and  jerking;  abdomen  tumid 
and  tense,  the  slightest  pressure  producing 
the  most  violent  pain,  particularly  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  uterus  #;  hendach  ;  tongue  clean 
and  moist  ;  does  not  think  it  was  ushered  in 
by  a  shivering,  if  so,  it  must  bavo  been  ex- 
tremely slight;  locbia  nearly  ceased  ;  milk 
suppressed.  Pled  her  from  tlie  arm  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  ounces  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  which  produced  syncope  ;  after 
Which  she  expressed  herself  mucb  relieved. 
Ordered  her  abdomen  to  be  fomented  with 
hot  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  to  take  im- 
mediately three  drachms  of  castor  oil,  and 
five  drachms  of  oil  of  turpentine,  in  a  little 
mint-water.  Saw  her  again  at  midnight ; 
pain  in  the  abdomen  entirely  removed  ;  had 
taken  about  two-thirds  of  the  turpentine 
oil,  which  produced  one  copious  watery 
evacuation;  her  abdomen  to  be  again  foment- 
ed, and  to  take  the  remainder  of  the  turpen- 
tine, &c. 

Tuesday  morning,  half  past  seven.  Had 
slept  comfortably  during  the  night  ;  had 
another  copious  watery  evacuation  ;  no  pain 
upon  pressing  the  abdomen  ;  tongue  moist; 
pulse  112.  Calomel,  six  grains  ;  opium,  one 
grain  ;  divide  into  two  pills,  one  to  be  taken 
immediately,  and  the  other  four  hours  after. 

One  p.m.  Bowels  moved  twice  since 
morning  ;  no  pain  upon  pressing  any  part 
of  the  abdomen  ;  tongue  moist;  pulse  112. 
Calomel,  twenty-four  grains  ;  opium,  four 
grains;  divide  into  five  pills,  one  to  be 
taken  every  five  hours;  three  drachms  of 
oil  of  turpentine  every  six  hours. 

Wednesday  morning.  Had  six  motions 
during  the  night;  her  head  was  affected  by 
the  turpentine,  and  the  nurse  omitted  both 
it  and  the  pills  during  the  night,  but  re- 
sumed both  this  morning  ;  pulse  102  ;  no 
pain  in  the  evening  ;  the  mouth  was  slightly 
affected.  The  pills  and  turpentine  to  be 
discontinued.  She  had  now  taken  twenty- 
six  grains  of  calomel,  and  two  drachms  of 
turpentine,  with  a  slop  diet. 

Thursday.  Pulse  100,  small,  and  soft ; 
diet,  arrow-root,  milk,  &c;  in  addition, 
bowels  moved  during  the  night. 

Friday.  Pulse  112;  no  motion  since 
yesterday  morning ;  free  from  pain  ;  half  a 
drachm  of  powdered  rhubarb  to  be  taken 
immediately. 

Saturday  morning.  Pulse  108  ;  profuse 
perspiration  ;  no  pain;  the  rhubarb  operated 
once.  Infusion  of  roses,  one  pint  ;  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  seventy  minima  ;  honey,  half 
an  ounce.  Mix.  Three  table-spoonsful  to 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  mutton-broth,  >\c. 


Sunday  morning.  Had  enjoyed  the  broth 
very  much;  slept  well;  pulse  90.  From  this 
time,  the  went  on  rapidly  improving;  and 
when  I  called  at  the  end'of  the  week,  sho 
was  busily  engaged  in  her  household  affairs. 


J.T.,  aged  twenty-three  years,  was  de- 
livered of  her  first  child  early  on  Monday 
morning,  after  an  easy  labour.  When  I  visit- 
ed her  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  she  informed 
me  she  had  had  a  shivering  fit,  succeeded 
by  heat,  a  few  hours  before.  She  now  com- 
plained of  violent  pain  over  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  and  could  not  even  bear  the'pres- 
sure  of  the  bed-clothes  ;  abdomen  consider- 
ably distended;  knees  drawn  towards  the 
abdomen;  cough;  great  heat  over  the  whole 
of  the  body;  tongue  dry ;  pulse  130  in  the 
minute,  and  sharp  ;  lochia  suppressed.  Bled 
her  from  the  arm  to  twenty-six  ounces  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  when  syncope  was 
produced,  which  continued  for  some  time. 
Submuriate  of  mercury,  twenty-six  grains; 
opium,  four  grains  ;  make  into  six  pills  ;  one 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  until  the 
mouth  feels  sore.  L.  ol.  terebinth,  jiss  ; 
a  fourth  part  to  be  taken  every  six  hours  in 
a  little  mint-water  ;  her  diet  to  be  tea,  toast, 
and  water,  &c.  Saw  her  five  hours  after 
the  bleeding;  felt  relieved,  but  still  a  little 
pain  upon  pressing  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  pulse  115  ;  proposed  another  small 
bleeding,  but  could  not  obtain  the  consent 
of  her  friends. 

Wednesday  morning.  The  turpentine  had 
operated  violently  ;  no  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men ;  pulse  112  ;  cough  left  her.  In  tha 
evening,  pulse  much  the  same ;  tongu/ 
rather  moist ;  has  taken  all  the  pills,  but 
the  mouth  was  not  affected  in  the  least. 
Calomel,  gr.  v. ;  opii  pulv.  gr.  i. 

Thursday  morning.  Gum  felt  rather  sore; 
pulse  100,  and  soft;  slight  perspiration  ;  no 
pain  ;  tongue  moist;  the  pills  to  be  discon- 
tinued ;  allowed  her  a  little  milk  and  arrow- 
root, in  addition  to  her  diet. 

Friday  morning.  Pulse  98,  soft ;  per- 
spiring freely;  no  pain;  bowels  not  open 
since  Wednesday  night.  L,  pulv.  rhub.,  ^ss., 
to  be  taken  immediately.  Mutton  broth,  &C, 

Saturday.  The  rhubarb  procured  one  mo- 
tion ;  felt  much  refreshed  with  the  broth. 
From  this  time  she  went  on  rapidly  im- 
proving. 

If  we  compare  the  treatment  of  puerperal 
fever  at  the  present  time,  with  the  practice 
that  was  employed  between  the  year  1765 
and  177  5,  in  Derbyshire,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Butler,  the  difference  will  be  found  to  bo 
very  striking  :  that  gentleman  says,  "that 
bleeding  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  un- 
less complicated  with  inflammation  ;  and 
even  in  these  cases,  bleedings  of  three 
ounces  were  sufficient;  that  the  best  remedy 
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I  leteugrai  tarn,  tad  ten  of  cordial 

•onfection,<  ,  till  the  stools  became 

natural  j    aiul   that   this   mode   of  treatment 

nevt-r  failed."    Should  the  gentle  mode  of 
treatment  aerer  be  adopted,  I  think  I  may 
positively  assert  that  peritoneal  oi  puerperal 
lover  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  treated  with 
auccess  ;    and  1   think   it  may  be  very  fairly 
inferred,    without   any  deterioration  of  the 
character  of  Dr.  Butler,  that  he  never  had, 
in  his  great  extent  of  practice,  seen  a  single 
case  of  real  peiitoneal  fever,  though  some- 
thing  nearly  resembling   it.     In    the   year 
1787,    puerperal    fever    raged  in    London. 
Dr.  J.  Clark  says,  "  bleeding  was  injurious  ; 
leeches     to    the    abdomen    were    useless  ; 
emetics   were  hurtful ;    bark   and  cordials, 
though  indicated  by  debility,  were  ineffica- 
cious.    Dr.    Lowder,  who    lectured   about 
thirty  years   ago  at   the  medical  school   of 
Guy's  Hospital,    relates    two  cases  which 
were  cured  by  taking  a  gallon  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  bark  daily.     Latterly,  according  to 
Dr.  Armstrong,  every  patient  who  was  not 
bled   at  the  commencement,  died  ;    in  Dr. 
Lowder's  time,  every  patient  who  was  bled, 
died.    Now,  bad  the  same  plan  of  treatment 
been  adopted  with  Dr.  Clark's  patients  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  1  believe 
the  results  would  still  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful ;  for  the  former  appeared  under  a  specific 
or  malignant  type,  accompanied  with  great 
depression  of  the  animal    powers,   with    a 
pulse  beating  160  or  170  in  a  minute,  small, 
and  soft.     In  these  cases,  death  not  unfre- 
quently  takes  place  in  twenty  hours.     "  Do 
what  you  will,"  said  my  worthy  and  much- 
esteemed  preceptor,  Dr.  Blundell,  "  the  pa- 
tient will  die."     The  free  use  of  the  lancet 
is,  in  such  cases,  death.     Mercury  and  tur- 
pentiue  are  the  best  remedies  ;  but,  in  the 
less  severe  form,  a  little  blood  may  be  taken. 
Whilst,  in  the  latter,  the  fever  was  simple, 
attended  with   inflammation   of  the  perito- 
neum,  which,   if  attacked  at  the  onset  by 
bleeding,  and  the  free  exhibition  of  mercury, 
will,  in  general,  prove  successful ;  for  bleed- 
ing early  and  freely  in  this  form,  is  a  sine 
qua  Hon.     The   two   cases   I  have    related 
were  evidently  of  the  simple  form  ;  and  by 
the    active    treatment  adopted,   recovered. 
The  efficacy  of  calomel  in   the  latter  case, 
particularly,  was    very  striking;  for,    until 
the   effect  of  the  mercury  was  visible  upon 
the  submaxillary  gland,  (where  it  first  shuws 
itself,)  the  pulse  still  bore  an  inflammatory 
character,  but  which  immediately  subsided 
when  the  mouth  became  teuder. 

I  bog  to  apologise  for  occupying  so  much 
of  your  valuable  space,  and"  the  reader's 
time;  and  conclude  by  quoting  Dr.  Arm- 
strong's observation  upon  the  efficacy  of 
mercury  :  "In  a  very  few  of  those  cases  in 
which  I  gave  calomel  as  a  purgative,  the 


unusual  celerity."    I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir,  your  obeili.  id  ■<  ivaut, 

W  .  1>*  i 

34,  Caatle  Btreet,  Eiolbonij 

Oct.  l 
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By  T.  Calvert  Guars,   E$q*  M.1LC.S* 

Brevitv,  Sir,  should  ever  characterise 
those  productions  which  are  deemed  worthy 
of  insertion  into  your  valuable  periodical. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  I  have  submitted 
to  your  observation,  and  to  the  notice  of  thu 
profession  generally,  a  few  cases  indicative 
of  the  great  therapeutic  agency  of  the  secalo 
cornutum,  in  further  corroboration  (if  any 
be  wanting)  of  the  vast  body  of  evidence 
now  on  record,  relative  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  remedy.  I  wish  to  observe,  that  the 
ergot  of  rye  made  use  of  on  all  these  occa- 
sions, has  been  in  my  possession  nearly/owr 
years.  This  substance  has  been  supposed 
not  to  keep  woll ;  and  a  short  time  ago,  ia 
one  of  your  Numbers,  a  communication  was 
made  upon  the  subject,  in  which  it  was 
said,  that  it  would  not  keep  good  more  than 
twelvemonths. 

Mrs.  B——,  mother  of  six  children,  taken 
with  labour  in  the  usual  manner,  continued 
about  four  boms,  when  the  pains  gradually 
and  completely  subsided.  Os  uteri  dilated 
larger  than  the  circumference  of  a  dollar. 
Ergot  in  powder,  5SS.  administered,  which, 
in  twentv  minutes  produced  a  pain,  shortly 
followed  by  another,  and  in  half  an  hour, 
with  consecutive  increasing  pain,  the  child 
was  born.  Placenta  expelled  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  patient  did  well. 

Mrs.  K.,  mother  of  two  children  ;  pains 
began  about  eight  in  the  evening  ;  conti- 
nued steadily  improving  till  about  one,  when 
they  slackened,  and  continued  feeble  and 
ineffective  for  three  hours,  the  child  mak- 
ing no  advance,  and  the  os  uteri  well  dilated. 
Ergot  given  in  powder,  grs.xxv.;  in  10  minutes 
a  decided  improvement  had  taken  place,  the 
pains  powerfully  increased,  and  the  child 
was  born  in  forty  minutes  from  the  adminis- 
tration ot  the  powder.  Placenta  came  away 
naturally,  and  the  case  terminated  well. 

Mrs.  C  The  patient  had  five  children, 
and  on  the  birth  of  each,  had  suffered  se- 
verely with  lingering  and  complicated  la- 
bours. Was  of  a  consumptive  habit.  About 
the  time  she  had  reckoned  upon  being  de- 
livered, was  seized  suddenly  with  a  profuse 
haemorrhage  while  making  water.  The 
chamber-pot    was   filled    with  blood  in  an 


instant,  and   the    bleeding    continued  in   a 
gutns  became  sore,  and  these  recovered  with  I  mitigated  stream  till  my  arrival.    Cold  appli- 
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cations  lo  the  vulva  had  a  partial  effect  in 
alluring  the  biemarrbage,  but  ■  lull  dose  of 
the  argoti  (9H«  by  guess),  in  addition  to  tba 
external  remediee,  completely  ebeoked  the 
flow  of  blood,  and  brought  on  slight  ptinii 

irbicfa  speedily  improved  to  forcible  and  effec- 
tive uterine  contraction,  The  progress  of 
parturition  went  steadily  on  for  three  or  four 
hours,  when  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  being 
dilated  to  the  size  of  the  brim  of  a  tea-cup, 
the  pain  almost  entirely  went  off.  Ergot,  'Oj. 
in  powder,  brought  the  labour  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  ;  in  an  hour  after  its  exhibition, 
the  foetus  and  placenta  were  expelled.  Case 
terminated  favourably  at  the  time,  though 
the  mother  has  since  died  from  pulmonary 
consumption. 

Mrs.  R.,  at  her  first  labour,  was  delivered 
of  twins,  which  proceeded  as  usual.  On  the 
second  occasion,  the  uterine  efforts  were 
feeble,  and  at  long  intervals  throughout,  and 
so  continued  for  many  hours,  without  any 
corresponding  advance  of  the  child  com- 
mensurate with  the  open  state  of  the  uterus. 
A  moderate  dose  of  ergot  improved  the  pains 
in  frequency,  though  not  in  power,  and  in  an 
hour  after  the  first  administration,  a  second 
dose,  the  same  quantity  as  the  .former,  was 
given  ;  this  in  twenty  minutes  produced  a 
full  stimulant  effect,  and  from  that  time  the 
parturient  efforts  continued  steadily  till  their 
final  termination,  in  fifty  minutes  from  the 
second  dose  of  the  secale.  A  favourable 
getting-up  followed. 

Mrs.  L.,  mother  of  four  children  ;  the 
pains  in  this  case  were  sharp  and  lancinat- 
ing, attended  with  much  abdominal  unea- 
siness, yet  with  but  slight  propulsive 
efforts.  The  os  uteri  being  soft  and  readily 
dilatable,  ergot  5SS.  was  given  ;  in  twenty- 
five  minutes  the  character  of  the  pains  had 
altered,  a  strong  bearing-down  action  was 
excited,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  both  child 
and  placenta  were  delivered.  The  patient 
did  well. 

Mrs.  N.  First  labour;  the  character  very 
similar  to  the  last.  A  moderate  dose  of 
ergot,  a  beneficial  and  speedy  termination. 
This  case  did  favourably  also. 

Mrs.  P.  First  labour.  Liquor  amnii 
discharged  before  uterine  pains  commenced, 
in  consequence  of  great  bodily  exertion. 
Pains,  when  they  came  on,  feeble,  and 
productive  of  much  abdominal  distress, 
continued  many  hours  without  advancing 
the  labour.  Ergot,  5ss.,  had  the  effect  of 
permanently  improving  the  uterine  efforts, 
both  in  force  and  duration.  Os  uteri  freely 
dilated,  and  the  head  progressed.  This 
afterwards  proved  to  be  a  case  of  arrest,  and 
injurious  consequences  to  the  bladder  being 
feared,   delivery  was  completed  with    the 


forceps.  The  child,  from  it*  nppenrance, 
bad  been  dead  some  daj  ,  being  1  omewbat 
putrescent.    '1  ho  mother  had  00  untoward 

symptom  daring  the  month,  'with  tin-  ex- 
ception of  beadaob,   to  which  ihe  was  very 

subject. 

Mrs.  W.  First  child  ;  labour  pains  sharp, 

bnt  not  propulsive,  continued  some  hotrra; 

os  uteri  readily  dilatable  ;  ergot,  XU.  in 
powder,  produced  in  half  an  hour  forcible 
contraction,  and  in  two  hours  alter  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  fetus  and  placenta  was  accom- 
plished.    Case  did  well. 

Mrs.  T.,  mother  of  three  children.  Child 
born  before  my  arrival  ;  placenta  came  away 
readily,  and  in  an  hour  after,  hemorrhage 
supervened.  The  flow  of  blood  was  copious, 
though  not  violent,  and  the  quantity  lost  ou 
the  whole  was  considerable.  Cold  applica- 
tions to  the  vulva  produced  but  trifling,  if 
any  effect.  Ergot,  9ij.,  was  given  in  pow- 
der, and  shortly  after,  the  hand  introduced 
into  the  uterus.  Uterine  contraction  at  first 
very  feeble,  but  in  ten  minutes  after  passing 
up  the  hand,  and  fifteen  from  the  time  of 
administering  the  ergot,  the  contraction  was 
firm  and  powerful,  the  haemorrhage  rather 
speedily  decreased,  and  in  an  hour  the 
woman  was  safe. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  nor  in  others 
which  I  have  met  with,  have  I  seen  the  least 
injurious  effect  produced  upon  the  child.  I 
mention  this,  because  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  bad  consequences  to  the  infant  fre- 
quently follow  the  exhibition  of  this  power- 
ful drug.  I  have  never  witnessed  any  in 
my  own  practice,  nor  in  the  circle  of  those 
professional  friends  who  have  favoured  mo 
with  opportunities  of  investigating  this 
matter. 


EXTRACTION    OF    A    BREECH-PIN    FROM 
THE    ORBIT. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  perusal  of  a  case  of  "  Extrac- 
tion of  a  breech-pin  from  the  orbit,"  re- 
corded in  your  Number  of  the  lOtb  instant, 
brought  to  my  recollection  one  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  fell  under  the  care  of  my  late 
respected  master,  Kichard  Moyle,  Esq.,  of 
Penzance. 

The  accident  happened  prior  to  my  enter- 
ing with  him  as  a  pupil,  but  I  remember  the 
patient's  coming  to  the  Burgery  in  the  year 
1813.  I  believe  Mr.  Moyle  extracted  the 
piece  of  iron  a  few  hours  after  the  explosion 
had  taken  place.  It  consisted  of  the  entire 
breech-pin  with  the  screw,  two  inches  in 
length,  which  secures  it  to  the  slock,  and 
which  you  are  aware  pa?s<  s  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  pin   itself.     The  whole  of 
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this  substance,  weighing,    1  should  euppoee, 
ncarlv four  ounces,  wna  bvriod  arnoagat  the 

i  ut"  the  fact-,   immediately  below  the 
orbit. 

I        II  not,  however,  anticipate  the  account 
which,    1    have   no    doubt,    .Mr.    Movie    will 

\  give  in  un  early  number ;  and  being 
himeeu  an  excellent  draughtsman,  In-  will 
bare  bo  difficulty  in  furniahing  yon  with  a 
diagram.      I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  set  \  in!, 

FiiAMis  Browm  LlOYDi 
13,   Oxford  Street,  Liverpool, 
October  14th,  18 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE     PftOFESSIOVi 

To  the  Editor  of'Yiiu  Lancet. 

Sir, —  I  have  been  rejoiced  to  observe  in 
your  Journal,  several  letters  on  the  subject 
of  farming  parishes  and  clubs,  and  a  pro- 
spectus for  forming  a  New  College  of  Sur- 
geons, which,  1  think,  may  be  so  regulated, 
as  most  effectually  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  the  profession,  and  may  be  the  medium 
of  forming  a  benevolent  fund  (as  projected 
in  No.  81i)  for  the  relief  of  distressed  mem- 
bers and  their  destitute  widows  and  orphans. 

The  letter  signed  "  A  Country  Apothe- 
cary," in  No.  oil,  points  out,  alas!  too 
truly,  the  hardships  to  which  the  poor  are 
exposed  by  the  vile  system  of  farming  pa- 
rishes, the  degradation  of  the  profession, 
and  the  means  of  restoring  its  members  to 
that  rank  in  society  they  ought  to  hold.  I 
will  class  myself  with  the  oi  iroWoi,  and  say 
we  are  the  only  persons  to  be  blamed  for 
thus  speculating.  He  who  offers  to  physic 
the  poor  for  the  lowest  annual  stipend,  is 
the  person  selected  for  "  pariah  doctor," 
causing  contention  between  the  neighbour- 
ing practitioners,  and  cancelling  that  friend- 
ship, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  desir- 
able in  a  village,  when,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, it  may  be  necessary  to  send  many 
miles  for  a  second  practitioner,  even  when 
the  loss  of  time  in  doing  so  may  prove  fatal, 
because  of  the  animosity  that  exists  be- 
tween two  who  reside  on  the  spot,  in  such 
cases,  I  say,  humanity  should  be  uppermost, 
and  that  dictates  unanimity  in  a  body  of 
men  who  fill,  or  ought  to  fill,  an  exalted  and 
useful  station  in  society,  and  the  observance 
of  which  is  the  only  mode  of  securing  repu- 
tation in  its  members. 

The  necessity  of  a  new  college  must  be 
apparent  to  every  discerning  mind,  and  oil 
who  wish  well  to  the  undertaking,  are  ur- 
gently called  upon  to  suggest  plans  to  be 
subjected  to  a  committee,  or  argued  at  the 
Meeting  proposed  to  be  held  ;  and  it  is 
Under  this  impression  that  1  presume  to 
address  iv.v  medical  brethren,  entreating 
them  to  join  hand  and  heart  to  promote  this 


•  daairabla  of  all   >bj  icta.     As  an  indivi- 
dual,  I  entirely  concur  with  the  projn 
me.  for   formi  w   '  tallage  apoa 

Miih  adv  I  ffld  when 

•  [ed  into  <  I  i  not  be  backward 

in  appearing  in pnprid  jafmewal  to  support 
the  measure,  and  contnbut"  Day  mite.  1 
would,  however,  before  it  goes  further, 
and  with  the  view  of  exciting  others  to  do 
the  same,  throw  out  two  or  three  hints  on 
the  subject  of  a  benevolent  fund,  it  might 
be  decided,  first,  that  in  addition  to  the 
money  to  be  paid  on  being  admitted  a  mem- 
ber, the  sum  of  one  guinea  annually  be  con- 
tributed towards  such  fund  by  members 
whose  age  at  the  time  of  admission  does  not 
ted  twenty-five  years,  and  that  for  every 
fifth  year  above  that  age,  when  admitted, 
there  shall  be  an  increase  of  half  a  guinea. 
That  out  of  this  fund  such  sums  be  granted 
to  widows  and  orphans,  as  can  be  apportioned 
without  endangering  the  fund.  That  the 
relict  of  any  member,  whose  property  in  the 
right  of  her  deceased  husband  shall  be  an 
equivalent  to  a  certain  sum  per  annum,  shall 
not  receive  benefit  from  the  funds.  That  in 
cases  of  unavoidable  distress,  a  weekly 
allowance  be  made  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  after  proper  inquiry  shall  have 
been  made.  On  the  subject  of  the  College, 
I  should  think  it  proper  that  a  monthly 
meeting  should  be  held  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  publicly  examining  and  admit- 
ting members.  That  there  should  be  quar- 
terly meetings  held  in  London,  and  district 
meetings  in  all  principal  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, the  provincial  meetings  to  take  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and  the 
London,  or  grand  meeting,  in  the  latter  part 
of  it,  that  the  provincial  secretaries  may  be 
enabled  to  transmit  to  the  metropolis  the 
transactions  of  the  provincial  meetings.  A 
statement  of  the  College  affairs  should  be 
annually  printed  for  the  inspection  of  all  the 
members.  At  every  quarterly  meeting,  the 
members  should  dine  together,  after  the 
business  of  the  day  is  over,  each  member 
defraying  his  own  expenses.  This  regula- 
tion may  be  considered  unnecessary,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  obviously  a  desirable  ob- 
ject to  bring  together,  as  often  as  conve- 
nient, medical  men  who  may  live  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other  ;  by  so  doing,  their 
feelings  and  sentiments  would  be  harmo- 
nised, unanimity  be  obtained,  information 
extended,  and  their  respectability  increased  ; 
and  it  would  tend  to  do  away  with  that 
illiberal  competition  which  has  become  so 
general  and  so  ruinous.  We  should  then 
hear  no  more  of  farming  parishes  at  an 
average  of  sixpence  a  head  per  annum,  and 
clubs  at  two  or  three  shillings.  Indeed 
every  member,  on  admission  to  the  new 
College,  should  be  required  on  oath,  not  to 
be  guilty  of  any  act  which  shall  be  consi- 
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dered  derogatory  to  the  profession,  and  to 
ui)  >•!  \  »■  i  regular  charge  fbi  attendance. 

Bhoald  tome  noh  plan  as  I  hate  sub- 
mitted bt  edopted,  applications  might  be 
made  t<>  the  different  provincial  medical 
benevolent  societies,  requesting  them  to 
combine  their  funds,  and  support  the  gene- 
ral interest  i^'  the  profession.  J  1 1 : i \ » •  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  the  Essex  tad  Hert- 
fordshire, from  the  rules  of  which,  I  venture 
to  suggest,  hints  might  be  obtained  for  the 
formation  of  a  society  upon  an  extended 
scale.  The  state  of  the  society's  funds  for 
the  year    I  SJ?  ,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Receipts. 

Balance     £  80   13     3 

Dividends     165      5      4 

Subscriptions      and      donations, 

Hatfield  district    82    8    6 

Colchester  ditto 51      9     0 

Bishop  StoTtford  ditto  .  55  11     0 

Chelmsford  ditto 3-112    6 

llford  ditto     82  19     0 


£  552  18     7 


Disbursements. 

Annuities  at  the  General  Court 

of  Auditors <£  356 

Stamps,  ike 29 

Printing 15 

Secretary's  salary 20 


0 

0 

5 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

420  15     6 
Balance 132     3     1 


,£552  18     7 


The  yearly/  subscription  to  this  society  is 
one  guinea,  and  the  entrance  two  guineas. 
The  annuities,  as  above,  are  distributed  to 
fifteen  widows  and  eleven  orphans  ;  to  the 
former,  averaging  from  16/.  to  22/.  per  an- 
num, to  the  latter,  from  5/.  to  10/.  I  am, 
Sir,  a  devoted  well-wisher  to  the  profession, 
and 

A  Constant  Reader. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Si  i!, —  As  you   always  evince  considerable 
zeal  in  ridding  the  profession  of  nuisances, 


able  at  a  price  nearly  as  low  daring  tho 
whole  of  the  present  coming  winter*  bad  it 
not  been   fci  the  anfbrtnnate  occurrences 

which  I  am  now  com  polled,    for  the   good  of 
the  pupils  at.  large,  to  mention. 

A  few  days  ago  my  pupils  bespoke  a  sub- 
ject from  the  resurrection- nnn,  which  they 
were  to  have  for  six  guineas  ;  instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  subject  being  produced,  the 
resurrection-men  appeared  without  it,  Stat- 
ing, that  as  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Mayo  had 
offered  twelve  and  fourteen  guineas,  they 
could  not  possibly  part  with  subjects  to  any 
pupils  at  a  less  price  ;  and  that  as  these 
gentlemen,  just  alluded  to,  had  already  vo- 
luntarily offered  so  high  a  price,  they  (the 
resurrection-men)  had  no  doubt  of  getting 
twenty  guineas  apiece  for  subjects  from 
them  during  the  coming  winter. 

I  have  also  been  repeatedly  informed,  by 
many  pupils,  that  one  of  these  gentlemen 
offered  twenty  guineas  apiece  for  subjects 
last  winter,  which  was  then  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  price. 

I  have  no  reason  to  mention  the  names  of 
these  gentlemen  but  with  sentiments  of  re- 
spect, abstractedly  from  this  affair.  I  only 
wish  that  neither  they,  nor  the  profession  at 
large,  should  be  the  dupes  to  the  impositions 
of  the  resurrection-men.  My  object  in 
writing  this  letter  is  to  ask  these  gentlemen 
whether  they,  or  their  dissecting-room  de- 
puties, have  really  offered  such  high  prices  1 
and  thus  been  the  cause  of  raising  the  price 
of  subjects,  and  of  increasing,  beyond  bounds, 
the  nefarious  traffic  and  profligate  demands 
of  the  resurrection-men;  if  so,  less  cannot 
be  said  than  that  they  thrust  a  dagger  into 
the  breast  of  science,  and  act  most  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

Such  a  plan  is  a  specific  encouragement  to 
Burking,  for  a  resurrection-man  will  allow 
no  scruples  of  conscience  to  obstruct  his  get- 
ting money,  consequently  if  he  want  money, 
and  cannot  procure  subjects  from  church- 
yards, owing  to  their  being  well  guarded, 
he  will  get  money  by  procuring  subjects 
by  other  means,  too  bad  to  be  mentioned, 
but  unfortunately  well  understood,  without 
further  explanation;  especially  when  he  can 
get  so  large  a  sum  as  twenty,  or  four- 
teen guineas  for  each  ;  for  in  a  ratio  to  the 
gain,  so  is  the  inducement  to  commit  crime. 
But  the  chief  part  of  the  blame  rests  with 
the  lecturers  ;   if  we  are   exorbitant   in   our 


an  apology   is  at  once  provided  me  for  tres-  j  offers,    and  give    the   resurrection-men 
passing  upon  the  pages  of  your  valuable  and 
corrective  L  IWCET. 

During  the  autumn  and  summer  just  end- 
ed, as  well  as  the  preceding  summer  and 
autumn,  the  price  of  subjects  procured  from 
the  re-ii!  n  ciioii-inen  was  low,  so  that  my 
pupils  bought  several,  about  a  month  or  two 
ago,  for  two,  three,  and  four  guineas  apiece. 
The  subjects  would  continue  to  be  obtain- 


the 
staff  of  control  (as  to  the  price)  out  of  our 
own  hands,  we  cannot  blame  them  for  ac- 
cepting such  offers,  and  making  their  de- 
mands accordingly. 

For  the  sake  of  the  pupils'  pockets,  the  lec- 
turers should  adhere  to  some  fixed  and  mode- 
rate price  for  subjects,  and  be  determined  to 
give  the  fellows  no  more  than  is  consistent 
till  Government  provide  such  means  as  shall 


I    I 
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luliiiiui-"  ■      .  i.u    ;.im! 

blltj  w  bo  may 

luti  \y  require  them.     .  .       C    ten 

inu-t  do  id  for  it ! 

J  uui,  Sir,  your  i  'it, 

( i .   I)     Ds&MOTT. 

itre  of  Anatomy,  \Y.  Btmin 
i  >iapensai  y,  Gerrard  Stre  t,  Soho. 

October 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  October  \7th,  1829. 

The  first  meeting  of  ft  new  session  (the 
twenty-first)  was  held  this  evening,  Mr.  C. 
Hawkins  ia  the  (  hair.  The  preliminary 
business  of  a  new  session  was  gone  through, 
and  Dr.  Granville  and  Mr.  BftCOt  were  elect- 
ed presidents.  The  new  committee  con- 
sisted of  Drs.  Stewart  and  Sims,  Messrs. 
\\  ade,  Burnett,  Sam  well,  and  Pettigrew. 

As  it  is  the  custom  of  the  members  to 
lose  no  time  in  their  proceedings,  Mr.  Hunt 
occupied  the  earliest  interval  between  the 
balloting  and  scrutiny,  by  relating  a  case  of 
diseased  lungs,  the  particulars  of  which  be 
promised  to  complete,  by  exhibiting;  the 
morbid  parts  to  the  members  on  the  next 
evening;  but  it  usually  happens  with  these 
half- related  cases,  that  they  excite  no  inte- 
rest, and  are  never  again  introduced.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Thomson,  junior,  with  a  de- 
scription ofa  new  mode  of  putting  up  morbid 
preparations,  and  which,  as  the  hints  are  of 
a  valuable  and  practical  nature,  we  report 
at  length. 

ANATOMICAL    PREPARATIONS. 

Mr.  Thomson'.  Will  you  allow  me,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  absence  of  business  of 
more  interest  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Society,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  certain 
alterations  which  I  have  lately  been  in- 
duced to  make  in  the  art  of  putting  up 
anatomical  preparations.  T  believe  I  may 
say  that  I  have  now  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  two  great  annoyances  of  the  pre- 
paration-maker, the  loss  of  the  colour  of  his 
specimen,  and  the  evaporation  of  his  spirit ;  I 
am  the  more  induced  to  trouble  you  with,  my 
process  for  accomplishing  the  first  of  these 
desirable  objects,  as  it  has  not  only  been 
approved  and  adopted  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  but 
highly  recommended  by  him  to  the  notice 
of  his  pupils.  It  is  now  about  live  years  since, 
after  delineating  the  appe  arances  of  emphy- 
sema in  the  lung  of  a  horse,  that  1  accident- 
ally threw  the  dry  and  almost  useless  speci- 
men into  strong  alcohol ;  to  my  no  small  sur- 
prise, I  found,  that,  in  the  alcohol,  the  pre- 
paration showed  out  most  of  the  pristine 
vigour  of  its  hues.    Profiting  by  the  hint,  I 


ma  of  experiments,  wl.i.  h  led  me 

to  the  conclusion,   that   the  colom   '<!  the 

(1  may  always  be  preserved  in  the  . 

of  any  surface,  provided  oulf  the  bur- 

he   dried    biiflicieutly    to    allow    of    the 
transudation  of  all   the   terum  frofJB  t lie   . 
■els,  and  the   complete  belting  or   funnutiou 
of  the  clot.     There  h  suiue  difficulty,  how- 

r,  in  getting  the  preparation  dned  with 

ient  rapidity  ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
this,  it  is  found  useful  never  to  put  the  pre- 
paration into  water,  but  to  wipe  od' all  the 
blood  and  serum,  8(0.,  with  a  dry  Spongy 
towel,  to  bang  the  preparation,  properly 
disposed  by  the  aid  of  strings  or  threads,  in 
a  current  of  air,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to 
wipe  off  all  the  serum  that  may  transude 
from  the  vessels.  It  is  necessary  thus  to  dry 
the  preparation  ;  because,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
hang  with  the  transuding  serum  on  its  sur- 
face, the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is 
destroyed,  wdiether  owing  to  the  chemical 
changes  effected  on  the  serum  by  the  at- 
mosphere, or  by  the  water  converting  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  into  the  peroxide,  I 
cannot  distinctly  say,  although  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  the  influence  to  the  agency  of 
the  latter  cause.  It  is  not,  however,  clearly 
decided  in  what  state  the  iron  exists  in  the 
blood,  although  Dr.  Englehart  has,  beyond 
doubt,  demonstrated  that  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  lues  is  due  to  the  presence  of  iron. 
Dr.  Turner  considers  it  probable  that  it 
exists  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  seems  to 
hint  that  it  may  be  combined  with  the 
sulpho-cyanic  acid,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  lately  traced  in  the  saliva.  AY  hat- 
ever  be  the  nature  of  the  chemical  change, 
we  know  that  the  serum  itself  will  destroy 
the  colour  of  the  blood,  and  that  water  will 
do  so,  much  more]  readily.  Hence,  even 
after  the  preparation  be  dried,  if  it  be 
plunged  into  water,  or  into  alcohol  of  spe- 
cific gravity,  under  8.o0,  it  loses  the  colour 
of  its  blood.  The  strongest  alcohol  that  can 
be  procured,  is  the  best  preserver  of  the 
colour  in  the  preparations  so  got  up.  1  have 
specimens,  Sir,  prepared  in  this  manner, 
which,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  are  as 
fresh  and  beautiful  as  when  first  prepared. 
It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  the  great  power 
of  communicating  his  information,  which 
the  morbid  pathologist  requires  from  this 
simple  artifice.  He  is  enabled  to  exhibit 
inflammation  in  every  stage,  from  simple 
turgescence  of  vessels,  to  the  period  when 
new  ones  are  being  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  organising  the  inert  matters  dropped  from 
the  fractured  extremities  of  the  old.  He 
can  distinctly  show  the  form  of  vessels  by 
which  surfaces  become  connected,  and  all 
the  actual  appearances  which  the  progress 
of  morbid  change  develops.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  we 
have  only  to  seek  for  the  same  means  by 
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which  (lu1  preparation  may  D€  supported  in- 1 
dependent  of  itringi  passed  over  the  lip  ol 

(b«  jar,  ami  by  which  the  pores  ofthe  bltd- 

drriiiiiv  be  closed.  To  secure  theie  objects, 
all  the  artifices  bitherto  employed  ire  well 

known,   and   already    used    m    ihi.s   country,  J 

excepting  that  of  M.  Soemmering,  and  ihut ' 
which   I  propote  detailing  to  the  Society. 

M.  Soemmering  has  the  lip  of  his  jar  ground 

end  fitted  to  it,  by  grinding  a  fiat  piece  of 

plate-glass.  He  supports  his  preparation 
by  a  buhhle  of  glass  containing  air,  or  by 
ktfing  a    DM  supported    OH   a  ledge  cut  for 

the  purpose  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle.     He 
tills  his  bottle,  and  then,  by  heating  it  after 
the  preparation  is  nicely  adjusted,  raises  somo 
of  the  spirit  into  vapour,    aud  thus  expels 
the  air  from  the  bottle.     The  glass  lid,  pre- 
viously greased  with   a  little   ointment    or 
cerate  round  the  margin,  is  now  placed  over 
the  mouth  of   the  bottle,   and    held    firmly 
down  till   the  spirit  is  cooled,  and  permits 
the   weight    of  the  superincumbent   atmo- 
sphere to  operate  in  keeping  the  lid  in  bitu. 
To  this  plan,  which  I  have  found  very  well 
suited  to  the  purpose,  1  still  wish  to  urge 
two  objections.  In  the  first  place,  the  cerate 
or  grease   used  is  partly  pressed   inwards, 
and°  becoming,    from    this     circumstance, 
diffused,  by  the  shaking  ofthe  bottle  in  the 
spirit,    renders    the    fiuid    dull   and  dirty. 
Then  this  apparatus  is  somewhat  expensive, 
inasmuch  as  each   lid,  with   the   grinding, 
costs  a  shilling.     To  obviate  these  objec- 
tions, 1  support  my  preparation  by  hanging 
it  from  a  thick  piece  of  cork  (the  cork  cut 
by  the  French  for  lining  the  soles  of  shoes) 
which  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  spirit ;  I  tie 
this  over  with  bladder,  and  allow  the  bladder 
to  dry  ;  I  then  put  over  this  a  thick  layer  of 
a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  draga- 
canth    and    gum    acacia,   which    must    be 
allowed  to  dry  perfectly.     Over  this  I  put  a 
thick    layer  of  coach  varnish  ;    and  on  it, 
when    dry,  pour    melted   simple  cerate.     1 
now  have  a  piece  of  tin  plate  ofthe  size  of 
the    top   of   the    preparation,  which  being 
heated  and  pressed  on  the  cerate,  makes  for 
itself  a  uniform  and   level  bed,  so  that  any  j 
pressure  on  the  tin  will  be  equally  exerted  | 
on  all  the  subjacent  parts.     This   is  covered  I 
with  another  bladder,  and  the  whole,  when  ! 
dry,  is  varnished.    This  mode  of  capping  the  j 
preparations  not  only  prevents  evaporation,  I 
but  permits  of  a  flat,  and  therefore  a  neater; 
top.     1   regret  having  taken  up  so  much  of, 
your  valuable  time,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  | 
keep  to  myself,  hints  which  I    hope    will 
prove   as  valuable  to  others    as  they  have  1 
already   to  me.     Some   specimens  which   I  | 
have  preserved  in  this  manner,  1  will  bring' 
to  the   Society  on    the    next  meeting.      (A 
second  promise  made  on  the  same  evening, 
which  was  subsequently  forgotten.) 


>S,ttl<nhn/,    Orl oh,)-  Vl//i. 
Professor  Thomson  in  the  Chair. 
111  km  Ai'iinoni  IMi 
Mr.  BACOl   related  a  r;>se  which  gave  rise 
to  a  discussion  on  the  nature  and  existence 

of  bermaphrodism  ;  in  the.  case  in  question, 

the  formation  of  (he.  genital  parts  caused  the. 
spproach  to  bermaphrodism,  to  be  more  per- 
iod   than  in  any  othei  being  with  which  the 
relator  had  become  acquainted.     The  defor- 
1111!  v  was  discovered   in    consequence  of  the 
party  having  accompanied  a  man  into  a  house 
of  ill  fame.     The  propensities  thus  disclosed 
were  regarded,  generally,  as  decisive  ofthe 
sex.     Connected  with   the  parts,  however, 
was  an  appendage  so  like  the  testes,  that 
Mr.    Bacot   said   he   had    no  hesitation   on 
looking   at  it,  to  pronounce  it  to  be  such. 
The  projection  of  the  clitoris  was  very  great ; 
the  vagina  was  well  marked  and  deep.     No 
emission  had  been  known  during  the  fits  of 
excitement  to  which  the  deformed  had  been 
subject,  and  there  had  never  been  any  men- 
struation.    Excepting  in  the  development  of 
the  mammae,  the  hermaphrodite  bore  all  the 
appearances  usual  to  the  head  and  bust  of  a 
female.     Mr.  Bacot  considered  the  case  as 
very  closely  allied  to  perfect  hermaphrodism. 
The  existence  of  such  a  state  in  the  hu- 
man  species  was,  however,  generally  dis- 
puted.    The  president  thought,    that    the 
only   test  of  its  reality,  whatever  might  be 
the   structure,  was    the     existence    of  the 
propensities  of  both  sexes  in  the  one  indivi- 
dual,    llcference  was  made  to  several  case3 
of  supposed  bermaphrodism,  amongst  which 
was  one  that  occurred  a  few  days  since  at 
Guy's  Hospital.     The  patient  was  admitted 
as   a   female,  labouring  under  an  attack  of 
fever,  but  who  exhibited  all  the  robustness  of 
frame  usual  to  males.     The  disorder  proved 
fatal,  and  the  following   appearances  were, 
disclosed  after  death  : — 

"  A  body  analogous  to  the  penis  was  ob- 
served immediately  beneath  the  pubic  arch  ; 
not  free  or  pendant,  but  bound  down  towards 
the  perineum  ;  its  length  was  about  two 
inches  and  a  half,  and  it  terminated  in  a 
somewhat  bulbous  extremity,  a  little  like  the 
glans,  but  without  the  usual  delicacy  of 
cutaneous  organisation,  without  any  perfo- 
ration for  the  urethra,  and  without  a  pre- 
puce. On  each  side  of  this  body  there  was 
a  considerable  fulness  of  the  integuments, 
at  first  view  resembling  the  female  labia, 
but  in  reality  analogous  to  the  male  scrotum, 
as,  like  it,  they  contained  each  a  small  testis. 
This  separation  into  its  two  halves,  of  the 
scrotum,  depended  on  the  penis  being  bound 
down  in  the  median  line,  as  previously  de- 
scribed. The  testes  were  in  size  like  those 
of  a  boy  six  or  eight  years  old,  and  were  con- 
nected with  the  vasadeferentia,  which  were 
found  pervious,  aud  considerably  enlarged 


II  i  MORRHAGE  FRoM  THE  LING!  Al.  ARTERY. 


toward*    their   termination.      The    i  us;    it    stopped    spontaneously,       la    a 

seminalrs    i  small;     the  fortnight  unolhei  B  of   blood  MMT< 

gland  also    was   ii'iuaikahly    small,   and    was  veio-d    froa    the    month   and   eh  :uch 

ird   on    its    sides    by  a    pair    of  peculiar  was  at  the    air.de.   uf  the    jaw,    and    the  •< 

moaolei  peaaing  bom  the  rectum  to  the  peek  of  the  patient 

of   the  bladder.       1  lie  urethra  terminated    in  hjtlUOIThl  checked,    but    tearing     its 

the  perineum,  about  one  inch  from   the    end  recurrence,  he   determined   upon   tying  the 

of  the  supposed  penie,  end  half  an  inoh  fur-  carotid  artery,  not  knowing  exactly  whi 

ther  there  was  a  blind  Opening,  which  fa'.cy  the  blood  flowed,    but    under  in   im predion, 

might    call    the   rudiment    of  I   vagina,   but  that  by   so    doing    he   should  effect 

which   was    probably    nothing  more  than  an  the  operation,  however,  w  as  not  peiformed, 

enlarged  lacuna.      The  tuuica  vaginalis    vvas  ami    111    about    fourteen    days    the    bleedm- 

continued  some  distance  up  the   chord,  but  again   returned.     The  result,  in  the  prof 

at  the  ring  was   quite   closed.     There  was  a  instance,   was,    that  before  the  artery  could 

very  minute  trace  of  cremaster  muscle.   The  he  tied,   the    man    expired,    choked   by   the 

pelvic  viscera  bad.  no  female  character  what-  bleeding.  On  opening  the  body,  four  ounces 

ever,  and  the   formation   of  the  pelvis  itself  of  blood  were  found   in   the  trachea,  and   on 

approached   to  the   male   rather  than  to  the  further  examination,  it  was  discovered  that 

female  standard.      The  mamma'  were  corisi-  the    abscess    in    question,    which  was  below 

derably    developed,    but    would   have    been  the  tonsil,    had  divided   the   lingual   artery, 

thought   small   tor  a   healthy   female.     The  and  that  from  that  opening  the  ha-morrhage. 

lips  and  chin  were  clothed  with  a  few  scat-  had  arisen.     On  Monday  evening  last,  ano- 

tered  irregular  curling  hairs,  not  more  than  ther  patient  was   admitted  to  the  hospital, 

are  often   seen   on  aged  females.     The  out-  under  similar  circumstances,   having  lost  • 
line  of  the  figure,   in  its  muscular  develop- '  considerable   quantity    of    blood     from   the 

ment,  squareness,  and   largeness  of  limbs,  throat.     There  was  no  immediate  alarm,  and 
&CC«,  vvas  decidedly   more  male  than  female. !  the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  seen  by  the 


The  cerebellum  was  natural  in  structure, 
and  if  it  differed  at  all  from  the  usual  deve- 
lopment, was  rather  small,  but  this  was  by 
no  means  distinct.  No  other  peculiarities, 
either  diseased  or  congenital,  were  observed. 
In  the  former  part  of  her  life,  this  hybrid 
assumed  the  dress  and  habits  of  a  man  ;  at 
one  time  working  in  a  brick-yard,  at  another 
period  acting  as  a  groom,  then  as  a  milkman, 
and  she  afterwards  kept  a  green-grocer's 
shop.  Her  habits  and  manners  were  rude 
and  bold,  sometimes  indicating  a  degree  of 


house-surgeon.  He  had  had  a  sore  throat 
for  four  mouths  pievious,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  syphilitic  ;  for  this  he  had  taken 
a  little  mercury,  which  was  discontinued  for 
a  time,  when  he  again  took  a  few  pills, 
though  for  two  months  to  the  present  period 
he  hud  taken  no  mercury  whatever,  as  he 
appeared  to  be  mending.  On  the  Tuesday 
morning  after  his  admission,  the  hemor- 
rhage recurred  to  a  violent  extent,  aud  the 
man  lost  as  much  as  two  quarts  of  blood 
before  the  house-surgeon  could  anive.     Tho 


derangement;  more  than  once  she  engaged  first  step  was,  to  apply  pressure  over  the 
with  success  in  pugilistic  encounters;  and,  carotid  artery,  and  the  effect  of  this  was,  a 
it  is  said,  manifested  still  less  equivocally  J  stoppage  of  the  bleeding.     When  Mr.  Maya 


male  propensities.  For  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  she  has  appeared  as  a  female, 
calling  herself  Mary  Cannon." — M. 

The  discussion  that  ensued  involved  many 
contradictory    opinions,    and    being    chiefly 


lowing  cases  of 

II   I  MOniUlACE   FROM   THE   I.INGl'AL  ARTERY, 

Arising  from  ulceration  of  that  vessel,  the 
bleeding  from  which  was  stopped,  first  bv 
pressure  and  subsequently  by  ligature  of 
the  carotid,  by  Mr.  Mayo,  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Mayo  stated,  that  the  patient,  a  man 
thirty-  live  years  of  age,  was  admitted  with 
an  attack  of  quiucy.  Six  weeks  after  the 
inflammatory  attack  had  subsided,  it  was 
discovered  that  an  abscess  was  left  about 
the  tonsils,  which  often  discharged.  For  a 
time  it  remained  iudolent,  but,  shortly  after,  a 
piofuse  discharge  of  blood  took  place;  this 
discharge    was    not    checked   by    remedial 


saw  tie  man,  however,  he  was  on  the  brink 
of  death.  As  pressure  over  the  carotid  had 
checked  the  hemorrhage,  he  thought  it  pro- 
per immediately  to  tie  that  artery  ;  the  pa- 
tient was  accordingly  brought  to  the   light. 


theoretical,  we  afford  our  space  to   the  fol-    On  the  right  side  of  the  fauces  a  clot  of  blood 


was  discovered  ;  the  left  wa3  free  ;  the  liga- 
ture was  applied  ;  it  proved  successful  ;  me- 
dicine was  ordered  to  heal  the  ulceration, 
and  the  man  went  on  well  from  that  time. 
The  tonsil  was  found  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  pharynx  was  included  in  the  destination  ; 
the  disease,  however,  was  mending;  the 
man  thought  his  throat  less  sore,  and  his 
strei  gth  was  gradually  returning.  There 
was  one  point  in  this  case  which  Mr.  Ma\o 
thought  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  On 
tying  the  artery,  he  inquired  of  the  patient 
whether  his  sight  was  affected  1  The  reply 
was,  that  a  dimness  had  come  over  the  right 
eye.  He  left  him  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  on  again  visiting  him,  found  he  could 
see  better  with   that   eye.     Ry    the   same 
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evening  the  mnn  coulil  see  distinctly,  and  a 
pulsation  was  disco  mi  bit'  in  the  facial  artery, 
in  tins  lust  case,  lie  supposed  that  the  h.e- 
morrhage  was  from  tie-  same  vessel  as  in 
the  former,  and  he  had  since  learned ,  that 
before  the  hemorrhage  had  occurred,  the 
soreness  of  the  throat  was  situated  in  the 
an^lc  below  the  jaw,  exactly  at  the  point  in 
(piestion.  Since  the  operation,  be  regretted 
that  be  had  not  performed  it  m  a  different 
manner.  In  such  another  case,  be  should 
certainly  expose  the  carotid  at  the  point  at 
which  it  branches.  He  considered  it  would 
be  more  permanently  effectual  ;  as  it  was, 
he  had  lied  it  where  the  ha-inorihage  ap- 
peared to  indicate  the  necessity  of  the 
ligature. 

The  relater  was  asked  whether  this  was  a 
case  in  which,  after  the  severe  bleeding,  he 
would  have  resorted  to  transfusion  to  save 

life. 

i\lr.  Mayo  said  the  man  was  certainly 
very  far  gone.  The  jugular  vein  was  almost 
empty;  it  was  uncoloured  by  blood,  and  did 
not  swell  to  its  usual  dimensions;  he  fell 
back,  bis  eyes  were  upraised,  and  the  pulse 
was  hardly  to  be  felt ;  he  was  brought 
round  again  by  the  use  of  ammonia  and 
brandy.  He  had  contemplated  the  employ- 
ment of  transfusion  ;  and  a  friend,  who  was 
present,  had  a  perfect  instrument  for  the 
operation  (Dr.  Blundell's  gravitator)  ; 
and,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  he  should 
have  resorted  to  it.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  was  in  extreme  cases  alone,  that  he 
should  seek  the  benefit  of  this  desperate 
remedy. 

The  subject  led  to  some  further  remarks 
on  transfusion,  when  the  advantage  of  ap- 
plying ligatures  to  the  upper  extremities  of 
the  body,  during  the  operation,  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  North,  with  a  view  to  econo- 
mising the  action  of  the  heart. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  President 
related  the  following  case  in  proof  of  the 

MIICUY    OF    IODINE    IN    OVARIAN     DKOPSY. 

Dr.  Thomson  considered  it,  though  a  soli- 
tary one,  to  be  a  case  of  great  interest.  A 
woman  applied  at  the  dispensary,  two  or 
three  months  since,  with  diseased  ovary; 
and,  on  examination,  a  great  accumulation 
of  fluid  was  found  to  have  taken  place.  For 
the  removal  of  this,  he  proposed  the  custo- 
mnv  tapping  ;  but  as  he  knew,  from  expe- 
rience, that  when  perfonned.it  seldom  aid 
more  than  relieve  the  system  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid,  he  resolved  to  follow  up 
that  operation,  by  administering  iodine  to 
its  full  extent,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
permanent  cure.  The  tapping  removed  seven 
quarts  of  albuiniiiwus  serum,  mixed  with  pus. 
Two  or  three  days  after,  when  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance  had  become  allayed,  he 
commenced  w.th   the   iodine,  which   he  car- 


ried  to  the   extent  of  thirty-six  drops  to  a 

dose,  administered  three  times  a-day.  The 
reiull  was,  that  the  tumour  wholly  disap- 
peared, there  was  no  symptom  of  its  return, 
health    was    restored,    and    the    woman    was 

discharged  perfectly  cured«  The  dropsy- 
was  of  two  or  three  years  standing.  This 
case  be  considered  worth  attentive  conside- 
ration. In  resorting  to  the  iodine,  he  bad 
reasoned  thus.  He  knew  of  no  stimulant 
the  influence  of  which  was  so  perfectly 
general  ;  be  had  detected  it  in  the  urine  of 
patients  to  whom  it  had  been  given  ;  its 
great  influence  appeared  to  be  exerted  on 
the  glands  ;  and  as  the  iodine  attacked  all 
the  glands  indiscriminately,  he  had  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  carried  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  would  have  an  especial  effect  on 
the  ovarian  gland  ;  there  appeared  to  him, 
indeed,  to  be  something  specific  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  iodine  ;  and  lie  hoped  to  diminish 
the  vitality  of  the  gland,  that  by  tapping  and 
diminishing  the  vital  power  of  this  new 
growth,  he  should  be  enabled  to  exert  a 
greater  influence  over  it. 

A  member  inquired  whether  the  iodine 
affected  healthy  as  well  as  diseased  glands. 

The  Presidi-nt  said  that,  in  the  present 
case,  it  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
viscera,  or  any  of  the  other  glands.  In  cases 
in  which  the  iodine  had  been  given  very 
freely,  he  had  known  the  healthy  testicles 
become  nearly  absorbed.  With  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  iodine  which  it  was  proper 
to  exhibit  at  one  time,  the  dose  ought  to  be 
increased  gradually.  The  stomach,  which 
would  otherwise  reject  it,  would,  by  a 
gradual  exhibition,  admit  of  the  iodine  being 
increased  to  fifty  minims  three  times  a-day. 

Dr.  Webster  stated,  that  he  had  a  simi- 
lar case  in  which  fie  should  make  trial  of 
the  iodine,  if  Dr.  Thomson  would  see  the 
patient  with  him.  She  had  been  tapped 
live  times  ;  the  last,  two  days  since. 

A  paper  on  hysteria,  from  Dr.  Stewart, 
was  announced  for  the  next  meeting. 


WORM    IN    THE    FRONTAL    SINUS. 

Mr.  Rhino  has  given  an  account  in  the 
Journ.  of  JVnt.  Science,  of  a  worm  which 
was  lately  found  by  Mr.  \Y.  IJrowne  in  the 
frontal  sinus  of  a  sheep.  The  animal  was 
about  two  inches  in  length,  three  eighths  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  cream-white  colour.  "  It 
is  certainly  a  singular  question,  and  one  of 
some  interest,"  lie  observes,  "how  this 
has  been  generated  in  this  situation.  It  is 
a  cavity,  one  would  imagine,  completely 
excluded  from  all  extraneous  communica- 
tion ;  and  if  any  circumstance  could  favour 
the  idea  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  genera- 
tion, this  is  certainly  a  strong  on«." 
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The  capability  of  the  ticket-system,  for 


fur  the  utt.  r  worthlessness  of  ita  degrees. 
It  became  t!ie  general  resort  of  all  tl 
BSpirtntl  after  professional  honours,  whose 
pecuniary  and  intellectual  resources  shrunk 
from  the  exactions  and  scrutiny  of  the 
more  expensive  and  rigorous  examiners  of 


the  production  of  those  evils  which  we  re-    the  other  British  medical  and  surgical  cor 


peatedly  apprehended  would   be    the   con- 
sequences of  its  operation,  has  been  well 


poratious.     Surgeon's  Square,  in  short,  was 
well  known  as  a  sort  of  refugium  peccato- 


illustrated    by    the   Edinburgh    College    of  rum  to  the  ragged  and  rejected  of  the  medi 


Surgeons,  and  in  a  manner  at  once  fearful 
and  ludicrous.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  learn- 
ed Corporation  has,  in  its  late  regula- 
tions, made  the  boldest  advance  towards 
bringing  that  pernicious  system  to  the  re- 
dttctio  ad  absurdum,  by  which  it  must  be 
ultimately  overturned.  Between  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous,  a  great  man  has 
observed,  that  there  is  but  a  step :  the 
Edinburgh  College,  we  imagine,  has  proved 
the  truth  of  the  observation  by  actual  ex- 
periment. We  certainly  do  not  regret  that 
this  mock-heroic  feat  in  corporate  legisla- 
tion, has  been  achieved  by  an  institution, 
whose  character  so  happily  coincides  with 
the  folly  of  the  full  exercise  of  the  princi- 
ples which  it  has  carried,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, into  practical  extravagance.     When 


cal  tribe,  who  there  found  a  balm  for  their 
woes  in  a  prostituted  diploma,  with  which 
they  were  to  make  their  way  through  life 
in  foot  regiments  and  h'13  Majesty's  marines< 
But  lo  !  Harlequin  has  doffed  his  jacket — 
Dobson  has  thrown  aside  the  stirrup  and 
lapstone — the  butterfly  emerged  from  the 
humble  raiment  of  the  grub,  basks  ita 
glittering  wings  in  the  very  noon-tide  of 
popularity  ;  and  we  can  now  no  more  recog- 
nise the  old  College  of  Edinburgh  in  its 
novel  dress,  than  we  could  hope  to  discover 
the  cobbler's  apron  in  the  Persian  banner, 
studded  with  gems  and  bedecked  with  gold, 
or  their  own  old  "  blue  blanket"  among 
the  modern  civic  paraphernalia  of  "  Auld 
Reekie."  At  one  bound  it  has  ascended 
from   the  very  zero,  to  the  boiling  point  of 


the  world  is  to  be  taught  the  errors  of  a  superiority  on  the  scale  of  professional  re- 
favourite  doctiine  by  its  effects  only,  the  spec  lability.  Not  only  does  it  now  tower  in 
sooner  they  are  manifested,  the  better  for  the  plenitude  of  solemn  pretension  above  all 
society.  The  Edinburgh  College  of  Sur-  its  surgical  contemporaries ;  but  (oh!  how 
geons,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  has  shall  Jemmy  and  Roderick,  Roderick  and 
been  generally  looked  upon  as  the  least  J  Jemmy,  bear  the  horrid  profanation!)  it  has 
respectable  of  our  professional  establish-  actually  placed  the  venerable  British  univer- 
ments.  It  had  many  of  the  vices,  without  sities  beneath  its  feet,  if  we  are  to  measure 
some  of  the  virtues,  of  its  celebrated  contem-  the  dignity  and  learning  of  such  institutions 
porary  of  Aberdeen;  for  while   it  exacted  by  the  length  of  a  "  curriculum,"  just  issued 


the  presence  in  its  halls  of  candidates  for 
license  to  practise,  it  conferred  diplomas 
on  terms  of  almost  equal  facility  with  its 
rival,  which  dispensed  them  by  post ;  thus, 
by  a  semblance  of  examination,  giving  an 
universality  to  those  abuses,  which  the  other 
restrained,  in  some  measure,  within  narrow 
limits,  by  the  contempt  which  its  undis- 
guised venality  excited  iu  the  public  mind, 


from  the  "  flat  "  in  Surgeon's  Square.  Dif- 
ferent persons,  no  doubt,  will  explain  this 
extraordinary  metamorphose  in  different 
ways,  while  others  will  hail  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  in  corporate 
ordinances,  after  the  recent  regulations  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apotheca- 
ries. For  our  own  part,  we  feel  no  dif- 
ficulty iu  accounting  for  the  transformation, 
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and  as  little  in  speculating  on  its  conse- 
quence! untl  utility.  'I'lii'  ticket-system 
i'uriii.^lit  s  ;\n  unerring   clue   to  the  mystery; 

for  hv  this  happy  icheme,  the  meana  and 
motives  lor  raieingeaoh  above,  its  neighbour, 

at  tlio  expense  of  an  advertisement,  are 
furnished  to  all  the  Collegei  of  Surgeons  in 
the  British  empire.  They  have  merely  to 
call  together  their  councils,  add  the  obliga- 
tion  of  attendance  on  ft  few  more  courses  of 
lectures  to  their  scheme  of  "  education," 
and,  with  the  Peri  in  Paradise,  exclaim,  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  labours  : 

"  J°y»  j°y  f°r  evev  '•  our  teak  's  'lone, 
The    gates  are  passed,  and   heaven   is 
won." 

It  was,  of  course,  a  thing  not  to  be  borne 
by  human  flesh,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
tolerated  with  patience  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ;  that  it  should  be 
distanced  in  curricle  race  by  Apotheca- 
ries' Company  of  London,  or  its  junior 
rival  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  which  has  also 
exhibited  some  ambition  lately  for  excelling 
in  this  corporate  recreation.  Excited  by 
these  rival  examples,  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege has  started,  and  is,  for  the  time  being, 
the  winner  on  the  course  of  learned  preten- 
sion. How  long  it  may  remain  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  London  and  Dublin  are,  we 
understand,  at  this  moment  in  harness,  so 
that  we  may  fairly  expect  the  Edinburgh 
College  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  after 
the  next  heat.  Thus  are  we  doomed  to  a 
repetition  of  these  absurdities,  until  relieved 
from  them  by  some  revulsion  excited  by 
their  excess.  Were  these  attempts,  hollow 
and  hypocritical  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
likely  to  improve  the  actual  condition  of  the 
profession,  we  should  hold  a  different  lan- 
guage towards  them  ;  but  besides  being  dic- 
tated by  the  vilest  prospects  of  gain  to  the 
parties  who  mak".  them,  we  assert  that  they 
ore  not  calculated  to  extend  the  qualifications 
of  practitioners,  while  they  are  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  stale  of  medical  society  in 
Great   Britain.      By    the    wise-acres    who 

No.  :>.'.'. 


manufacture  these  regulations,  it  would 
appear  to  be  assumed,  that  pupils  can  as 
readily  comply  with  them,  as  persons  of  the 

same  CMte  in  other  countries.     There  never 

was  an  aaaumption  more  erroneoua  or  un- 
founded  than   this.      There  is   scarcely   a 
village  or  an  university  on  the  Continent,  in 
which  any  individual  who  chooses,  may  not 
have,  first  a  classical,  and,  subsequently,  a 
professional   education,  at  an  expense  un- 
known in  this  country.  In  such  states,  it  might 
not  be  unfair  for  the  directors  of  the  great 
national  schools,  to  exact  a  compliance  with 
any  system  of  education,   however  compre- 
hensive, which   they  choose   to  impose  on 
students.     They   give,   them  every   facility 
for  learning  :   they  have  every  right  to  de- 
mand  proficiency.      In    France,     too,    the 
country    taken  as  an  example  by  our  law- 
makers, the  constitution  of  the  Universities 
is  totally  different  from  what  prevails  here. 
There  they  form  but  one  great  seminary,  di- 
rected by  one  great  national  council,  which 
equalizes  the  expense  and  qualifications  of 
students  throughout  the  whole.     The  unity 
of  this  scheme  secures  the  pupil  against  be- 
ing harassed  by  the  exorbitant  charges,  and 
oftentimes  contradictory   institutes,    which 
characterise  several  independent  bodies  in 
this  country,  who  make  and  repeal  laws  just 
as  it  suits  their  purpose.  Here,  with  us,  the 
reverse  of  all  these  circumstances  prevails. 
Not  a  step  in  education,  from  the  alphabet  to 
the  summos  honor es  of  our  colleges,  but  must 
be  made  at  the  dearest  rate.     In  addition 
to  this   disadvantage,    we    have,    at   least, 
some  dozen  of  medical  corporations  of  one 
kind  or  another,  all  contending  for  which  of 
them  shall  extract  the  most  money  from  its 
giaduates,  and  put   them  to  the  greatest  in- 
convenience by  their  illiberal  statutes  and 
by-laws.     This  is  surely  a  state  of  things  to 
which  the  continental  system  is  totally  in- 
applicable. Nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  grossest 
folljr,   or   the   most    perverse   self-interest, 
could  induce  any   set  of  men  to  attempt  to 
introduce  such  a  scheme  into  this   country. 
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\\  ■  grant  that,  even  as  thin  this 

country,  were  thf  atiuiis    to  assume 

another  form,  tht-y  would  be  eminently  use- 
ful ;  but  the  emphasis  of  the  enactments 
is  obviously  laid  in  the  wrong  place,  for  in- 
stead of  being  laid  ou  the  quaiifteatiuns  of 
the  candidate,  it  extends  only  to  the  certiji- 
cutcs.  If  the  extension  of  the  qualifications 
of  British  practitioner!  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, be,  for  example,  the  real  object  of  the 
authors  of  the  regulations,  why  not  at  once 
say  that  candidates  will  be  required  to  an- 
swer in  such  sciences  as  are  required  of 
them  without  any  reference  to  the  place  or 
the  persons  where  such  knowledge  was  ac- 
quired ?  Were  this  obligation  put  forward, 
in  these  laws,  exclusive  of  the  production  of 
certificates,  we  conceive  it  would  answer  all 
the  objects  (we  mean  of  course  the  pre- 
tended ones)  of  the  present  plan,  besides 
being  applicable  to  the  disadvantageous  state 
of  things  existing  in  this  country.  Let 
this  principle  be  but  once  acted  on, — let 
pupils  but  learn  where,  under  whom,  and  at 
whatever  expense  their  means  enable  them 
to  do  so,  and  we  care  not  how  much  learning 
or  what  qualifications  may  be  demanded 
from  them  at  their  examinations.  But  no, 
the  medical  corporations  of  this  country  will 
never  do  this  ;  their  ambition,  rivalry,  self- 
aggrandizement,  provision  for  their  friends, 
relatives,  dependants,  and  all  that  corrup- 
tion and  a  vicious  system  have  been  gene- 
rating for  years,  must  first  vanish  before  this 
honest  principle  of  action  can  be  adopted  by 
them,  or  before  pupils  enjoy  those  privileges 
■which  its  operation  would  unquestionably 
confer. 


SKETCHES   OF    THE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION    IN 
LONDON. 

This  is  a  fit  undertaking  for  the  accurate, 
classic,  and  poetic  pencil  of  our  excellent 
friend  Erinensis,  by  whom,  in  fact,  it  will 
be  commenced,  and,  we  hope,  accomplished. 

A  work  of  this  description  requires  much 


time  and  labour.     The  artist  has  not  only  a 
it  quantity  of  materials  to  collect,  but  he 

iuust  have  frequent  Opportunities  of  ftfd 

his  subjects  ;  for,  without  being  sun,  many  o* 
them  cannot  bt  sufficiently  admired.  1 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  our  friend's  Dublin 
Sketches,  have  been  the  theme  of  universal 
-Trie,  and  his  genius  might  seem  to 
justify  a  speedy  commencement  of  his 
graphic  labours  in  this  metropolis ;  but 
Erinensis  informs  us,  that  both  animal  paint- 
ing and  morbid  delineations  are  somewhat 
new  to  him  ;  hence,  a  careful  study  of  the 
elements  of  both  of  these  branches  is  in- 
dispensable. Thus  qualified,  the  Owls,  Bats, 
Oysters,  Funguses  and  Excrescences,  will 
incur  but  little  risk  of  misrepresentation, 
or  false  colouring.  As  we  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  the  pallet  of  the  artist 
should  be  well  furnished  for  giving  his 
various  subjects  their  peculiar  and  almost 
numberless  tints,  we  entreat  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  in  a  condition  to  supply  us 
with  any  portion,  however  small,  of  colour' 
mg  material,  to  transmit  it  forthwith  to  the 
office  of  this  Journal.  The  private  charac- 
ter of  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet  having 
been  treated  by  his  opponents  with  great 
delicacy,  propriety,  and  truth,  he  is  anxious 
to  show  his  gratitude  for  so  much  kindness 
and  liberality,  in  the  only  way  by  which  its 
intensity  can  be  displayed. 

Subjects  to  be  sketched; — Hospital  Sur- 
geons and  Physicians:  Authors,  successful 
and  unsuccessful  ;  Editors ;  Ex-editors ;  Plas- 
terers; Compilers;  Dubs,  and  Hacks;  Bats, 
learned,  Cyclopean  and  Astonian ;  a  Mid- 
dlesex Owl,  and  one  Oyster. 

An  account  of  any  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  pretty  objects 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  artist. 
Pedigree,  professional  relationship,  elec- 
tioneering anecdotes,  and  the  means  by 
which  any  bat  obtained  its  first  flight,  will 
be  deemed  matters  of  importance. 
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Elements  of  Gentral  hutton*/,  containing 
tin  Ontnne  of  th§  Organization  of  the 
Human   /{<»///.     By   fct.    I).  Okaxmabr, 


Lecturer  on  Anatomj .     London, 
ley,     1849.    Bvo.  pp,  51  •• 


High- 


W  i  i  snoot  better  commence  our  review  of 
this  useful  and  well-written  work,  than  by 
extracting  a  few  lines  from  the  preface  i  — 

"  Y:  "  says  the  author,  "  has  been 

to  convey  a  concise,  :uul,  at  the  same  time, 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  several  sub- 
stances which  form  the  human  body.  To 
the  description  of  the  different  tissues,  some 
observations  on  their  uses  are  added,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  admirably  each 
structure  is  adapted  to  the  functions  it  is 
destined  to  fulfil. 

Of  this  junction  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy we  highly  approve  ;  it  renders  both 
sciences  more  interesting  to  the  student,  and 
fixes  the  principles  more  firmly  in  his  me- 
mory. Some  of  the  physiological  observa- 
tions are,  perhaps,  out  a  little  of  place  for 
an  elementary  work  like  this,  especially 
those  on  the  varieties,  or  races,  of  mankind, 
a  subject  which,  indeed,  belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  natural  history  than  to  physiology. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  work  is 
good,  and  the  language,  for  the  most  part, 
clear  and  concise  ;  but,  for  a  practical  ana- 
tomist, the  author  has  given  too  much  on 
the  authority  of  others,  and  too  little  from 


membranes  do  from   the  Cellular  tissue,  and 

he  baa  considered  as  distinct  systems. 

This  is,  however,  a  point  of  DO  very  great 
importance;  for  although  the  "  tissues  of 
Bichat"  are,  as  we  have JUSt  stal«  <1,  collect- 
ed into  a  smaller  number  of  "  systems," 
they  are  all  treated  of  separately,  and  in  a 

manner  tho   most  convenient  to  the  student, 

each  generally  occupying  lour  sections,  in 

the  first  of  which,  its  general  form,  extent, 
and  connexions;  in  the  second,  its  anato- 
mical structure  and  chemical  composition  j 
in  the  third,  its  properties  and  functions; 
and,  in  the  fourth,  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment, are  clearly  and  concisely  described. 

Of  the  animal  fluids,  which  could  not  be 
included  under  any  of  the  "  systems,"  a 
tabular  view  is  given  in  the  introductory 
part  of  the  work,  but  only  the  two  most 
important,  the  chyle  and  the  blood,  are 
especially  considered. 

Our  general  opinion  of  the  work  being 
favourable,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it 
should  contain  several  errors  and  mistate- 
ments,  which,  though  not  of  any  very  great 
importance,  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 
As  they  are  not  very  numerous  we  shall 
notice  most  of  them  in  succession.  In  the 
first  page,  we  have  it  stated,  among  the 
points  of  distinction  between  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies,  that  the  latter  are  capable 
of  being  decomposed  and  recomposed,  which 
is  the  case  only  with  a  comparatively  small 


his  own  observation  and  experiments.    This   number   of  them.     In   the   account   of  the 
appears,  however,  to  have  arisen  more  from   composition  of  the  blood,  it  is  stated,  that 


diffidence  than  from  any  deficiency  either  of 
knowledge  or  of  industry,  for  he  tells  us,  in 
the  preface,  that  he  has,  "  by  careful  and 
repeated  examinations,  ascertained,  as  far 
as  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  will 
allow,  the  structure  of  each  part  that  is 
described.'' 


*  the  quantity  of  the  serum  is  less  than  half, 
but  more  than  a  third,  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  blood ;"  and  shortly  afterwards,  that 
"  the  weight  of  the  fibrin  exceeds  that  of  the 
serum,  but  is  less  than  that  of  the  red  par- 
ticles''— p.  48.  How  this  can  be  the  case 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.     In  the  dc- 


The  classification  of  the  tissues  is,  essen-  scription  of  the  development  of  the  inte.i- 
tially,  that  of  Bichat,  avoiding  the  minute  tines,  it  is  said,  that  they  "  are  embraced 
subdivisions  of  that  great  anatomist.  Thus]  by  the  umbilical  chord."— p.  79.  "edo 
his  arterial,  venous,  exhalent,  and  absorbent  not  think  that  any  one  previously  unacquaint- 
systems,  together  with  the  erectile  tissue,  ed  with  the  fact,  would  understand  from 
which  was  not  noticed  by  him,  are  united  this,  that  they  were  contained  within  the 
under  the  denomination  of  the  vascular  sys-  ,  dilated  sheath  of  the  funis. 
tin.  But  we  think  that  the  author  has  gone  At  p.  l'Jo,  it  is  stated,  that  the  contrac- 
rather  too  far  in  uniting  the  mucous  and  i  lion  of  the  scrotum,  on  exposure  to  cold, 
dermoid  tissues  under  one  head;  for  the !  does  not  depend  on  the  coutractility  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  though  continuous  with   cellular  tissue,  as  Bichat  supposed,  and  that 


the  skin,  surely  differ  from  it,  both  in  struc- 
ture and  functions,  as  much  as  the  serous 


"  this  phenomenon  may  be  more  correctly 
explained,  by  supposing,  that  the  cremaster 
02 
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is   tlie   principal   cause  of  it,   and  that  the 
application  of  cold,  by  co;  the  scro- 

tum, assists   in  producing    the   appearance 
that  haa  been  noticed ;"  and,  subsequently, 

(at  p.  II  ire  told,  thtt  "  the  integu- 

ments do  not  contract  on  the  application  of 
limulua,  and  that  when  irritated,  in  a 
living  animal,  they  exhibit  no  proof  of  con- 
traction, independent  of  that  which  is  caused 
the  action  of  the  subjacent  muscles." 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  ihe  cremasters  are 
so  loosely  connected  with  the  scrotum,  that 
it  is  often  unaffected  by  them,  even  when 
tlio  testicles  are  drawn  up  almost  to  the 
external  ring- ;  they  can,  therefore,  only  in- 
duce its  contraction  by  relieving  it  of  the 
■weight  of  those  organs;  and,  secondly,  cor- 
rugation can  only  depend  on  the  contraction 
of  the  immediately  subjacent  tissue,  so  that 
unless  it  be  intended  to  deny  that  cold  is 
a  stimulus,  the  first  statement  is  almost  a 
direct  contradiction  to  the  second. 

The  chapter  on  the  vascular  system, 
though  otherwise  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive, (especially  that  part  of  it  relating 
to  the  absorbents,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  in  the  whole  work,)  contains  several 
errors,  which  must  tend  to  confuse  the  stu- 
dent. Thus,  at  p.  258,  it  is  stated,  that 
some  writers,  and  especially  Scarpa,  have 
maintained,  that  the  cellular  or  elastic  coat 
of  an  artery  is,  properly,  no  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  is  "  merely  an  adventitious 
sheath,  furnished  by  the  common  cellular 
membrane,  which  keeps  the  vascular  organs 
in  their  situation,  and  connects  them  with 
the  surrounding  parts,"  but  that  "  this  opi- 
nion is  incorrect,  for  a  careful  inspection  of 
an  arterial  trunk  shows,  that  the  elastic  coat 
is  distinct  from  the  loose  cellular  tissue,  by 
which  it  is  united  to  the  neighbouring  or- 
gans, although,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a 
general  connexion  between  the  two  parts  ;" 
and  a  few  pages  further  on  we  lind,  that 
"  many  writers  have  erroneously  described 
this  substance  (the  external  or  elastic  coat) 
as  a  distinct  cellular  coat,  placed  externally 
to  all  the  others,  but  it  is  evidently  nothing- 
more  than  the  common  connecting  cellular." 
— p.  273.  Hera  are,  then,  two  statements 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  But  this 
jj  not  all  respecting  the  cellular  coat,  for 
jn  the  very  next  pa^e,  it  is  stated,  that  "  the 
resistance  of  the  arteries,  after  death,  de- 
pends, almost  entirely,  upon  it,"  which  is 


certainly  not  the  case,  for  though  an  artery 

IS     Mllll   bfl  ad       I'V      It-.     I'-!Ii';-..d,     It    Will 

still,  when  stretched,  offer  rery  co 

resistance,   both   by  the  middle  and  internal 
tunics. 

Almost  all  writers  on  anatomy  have  de- 
nied the  existence  of  valves  in  the  veins  of 
the  lungs,  and  .Mr.  Grainger,  relying  upon 
their  authority,  has  made  the  same  state- 
ment, (p.  889)  without  sufficiently  examin- 
ing for  himself;  for  notwithstanding  all 
these  authorities,  the  pulmonary  veins  do 
contain  valves  where  they  branch  oil  at  an 
acute  angle,  as  was  stated  by  Professor 
Mayer,  of  Bonn,  about  two  years  ago. — 
(Vide  The  Lancet,  No.  258.) 

Under  the  head  of  "  influence  of  thoracic 
vacuum,"  we  lind  the  following  sentence: — 

"  Again  ;  in  the  numerous  animals  which 
have  neither  heart  nor  lungs,  and  in  the  im- 
perfect human  foetus,  the  heart  is  wanting  ; 
it  is  evident,  in  these  cases,  that  no  tend- 
ency to  a  thoracic  vacuum  can  take  place, 
and  yet  the  circulation  of  the  venous  blood 
is  perfectly  accomplished." — p.  'j'.'L. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  here. — 
Neither  in  those  animals  which  have  no 
heart,  nor  in  the  embryo  before  this  organ 
is  formed,  is  there  a  true  circulation,  much 
les3  any  distinction  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  and  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  probable 
that  some  impulse  is  communicated  from 
the  maternal  circulation.  A  far  better  illus- 
tration would  have  been  the  circulation  in 
fish,  where  there  is  an  evident  distinction 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  and  certainly 
no  thoracic  vacuum  ;  but,  after  all,  the  point 
for  which  the  author  is  contending  is  so  self- 
evident,  as  hardly  to  require  any  arguments 
to  prove  it;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  Dr. 
Carson,  or  those  who  have  agreed  with  him, 
ever  maintained  that  the  venous  blood  was 
impelled  solely  by  the  formation  of  a  vacuum 
in  the  chest. 

The  author,  in  opposition  to  most  writers 
on  the  subject,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cuti- 
cle is  an  organised  and  living  part,  and  ad« 
duces  some  ingenious  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  ;  one  of  them  has  certainly 
not  been  hitherto  sufficiently  attended  to, 
viz.,  that  the  impossibility  of  discovering 
pores  in  it  with  the  microscope  is  no  proof 
that  they  do  not  exist,  since  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  discover  the  foramina  through 
which  the  hairs  pass,  or  such  as  may  have 
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b<  |fl  made  with  a  fin<  needle  ;  but  wc  can- 
not ('(■  !)•  tt(  i  than  live  Lis  own  words  ■ — 

"  .M.inv  anatomists  regerd  tlic  cuticle  oj 
in  inorg  inic  i  mention,  which  is  exuded  on 
the  surface  of  the  akin;  and  which,  being 

constantly  renewed,  ia  deatroyed  on  t. a- 

terioi  in  proportional  it  is  produced  from 

the  interior.      Notwithstanding  that  it  is  in- 

aenaible,  and  that  no  blood  veaeels,  absorb* 
rata,  or  nerves,  lave  ever  1mm  n  satisfactorily 
traced  to  it,  still  there  appear  tobesuffi' 
cient  proofs  tiuit  it  is,  like  all  the  other 
porta  of  tin-  living  body,  on  organised  sub- 
stance* 1  have  mysell  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, principally  from  reflecting  on  the 
well'Sacertained  fact,  that  no  inorganio  sub- 
Stance  can  be  intimately  attached  to  a  living 
part,  without  exciting  irritation,  anil  an  at- 
tempt of  nature  to  cause  a  separation  be- 
tween them.  Now  the  epidermis  is  so 
closely  united  to  the  sensible  cutis,  that  it 
cannot  be  raised  without  the  aid  of  chemical 
means,  and  yet  this  connexion  produces  no 
distui  bance  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  such 
0  mutual  sympathy  between  the  two  parts, 
that  many  of  the  morbid  changes  of  the  one 
are  attended  with  corresponding  alterations 
in  the  condition  of  the  other;  for  the  skin 
and  the  cuticle  are  each  dependent  on  the 
other  for  the  perfection  of  their  structure 
and  the  performance  of  their  functions.  If 
the  cuticle  were  not  organised,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  regenerated  after  it  has  been  destroyed, 
or  to  account  for  those  varieties  which  exist 
in  the  arrangement  and  texture  of  its  differ- 
ent parts." 

It  has  often  been  stated,  that  various 
parts  are  insensible,  because  no  pain  is  pro- 
duced in  them,  by  certain  stimuli,  as  punc- 
ture, the  application  of  acids,  etc.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
tendons  and  ligaments,  and  some  writers 
have  even  denied  sensibility  to  the  retina 
for  the  same  reason.  These  erroneous  opi- 
nions, though  refuted  by  J3ichat,  are,  Ave 
believe,  still  in  some  degree  prevalent,  and 
our  author's  observations  on  the  subject  are 
so  clear  and  concise,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
giving  the  passage  : — 

"  These  parts  (tendons  and  ligaments) 
possess  no  animal  contractility,  so  that  ir- 
ritation produces  no  alteration  in  their  state. 
Their  sensibility  has  been  doubted  by  many 
writeis,  and  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
that  word,  this  opinion  is  probably  correct  ; 
because  if  a  ligament  or  tendon  be  pricked 
with  a  needle  or  cut  with  a  knife,  no  pain 
is  excited.  But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  degree  and  the  kind  cf  sen- 
Bibility  vary  in  different  organs,  sccording 
to  the  particular  functions  they  have  to  pei- 


form.   The  ligamentous,  tendinous,  and  other 
imilar  parts  have  no  need  of  thst  exquisite 

sen.-ibilitv  which  IS  SO  es-cntial  to  the  e  \  - 
terns!  surface  Of  the  body,  hecau.se  they  are 

protected"by  their  deep  situation  from  any 

direct    mechanical    irritation;     hut     Bl     the 

greater  part  of  these  organs  is  liable  to  be 
distended  and  twisted  in  the  violent  move- 
ments of  the  limba,  It  is  m  ceasary  that  they 

should  be  endowed  with  that  species  ' •; 

sibility  which  will  enable  them  to  warn  the 
percipient  principle  when  the  irritation  is 
carried  to  an  injurious  extent.  Tint  follow- 
ing experiment  illustrates  the  force  of  ties.'. 
observations:  —  If  one  of  the  joints  be  com- 
phtely  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  by  re- 
moving the  surrounding  parts,  and  particu- 
larly the  nerves,  it  is  found  that  the  liga- 
ments may  be  irritated  by  chemical  or  me- 
chanical agents,  without  the  animal  giving 
any  expression  of  suffering  ;  but  if  the  same 
ligaments  are  forcibly  distended  and  twisted, 
great  pain  is  produced,  and  the  animal  strug- 
gles violently." 

In  the  account  of  the  bones  is  an  admira- 
ble description  of  the  process  by  which  frac- 
tures are  united  ;  and  we  have  the  less  reason 
to  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
extract  it,  as  the  book  will,  doubtless,  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  student.  In  conclusion, 
we  may  state,  without  hesitation,  that  IVIr. 
Grainger  has  displayed  great  ability  in  the 
execution  of  his  task,  and  that  his  "  Ele- 
ments of  General  Anatomy"  will  long  main- 
tain the  first  rank  amongst  works  of  a  similar 
description. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Oct.  12th  and  19th,  1829. 


Mr.  Callaway  in  the  Chair. 

The  discussion  on  these  evenings  was 
wholly  confined  to  the  subjects  which  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Ash  well's  paper,  Septem- 
ber 2Ctb,  had  introduced,  but  the  opinions 
which  were  expressed  on  the  nature,  cha- 
racters, and  treatment  of  the  diseases  dis- 
cussed, were  so  various  and  opposite,  that  our 
readers  woidd  derive  little  instruction  from 
their  publication.  The  subjects,  however, 
excited  considerable  interest  in  the  Society, 
and  but  for  the  introduction  of  that  of 
lithotrity  on  the  following  evening,  would 
probably  still  have  ingrossed  the  conversa- 
tion. 


Monday,  Oct.  26. 

OPERATION  OF  I.ITHOTRITV. 

This  evening,   Mr.  Costello,  the  gentle- 
man whom  we  have   before   mention*,  d  as 


J  llllolHITV. 


l,lc*  I  of   M.  CiTj'tto,   attended   at 

the  rooms  fox  the  purpose  oi  showing   ami 

«  \j  Ui,  i     i!,t.  ,,.,.  of  ,(lt.  instruments  which 
1  in  the  operation  of  lithotrity.     i  be 

8u1,  great  int.  rest,   and   the 

room  was  full  to  u> convenience.  Of  the 
I,rotet";  ire  a  verbatim  report ;  end 

though  it  occupies  a  e  naidereble  epeee,  it 
will  be  found  to  convey  as  complete  end 
interesting  a  description  of  the  nature  and 

i  lie    instruments    employed    by    M. 

in  the  lithontritic  pit-  .1.  be 

11   "1   print.     The  deecription  of   \li. 

tt-llo  is  followed  by  sue  li  further  explana- 
tion on  the  subject  as  appeared,  to  a  large 
and  intelligent  body  of  professional  men,  to 
be  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
operation. 

Alter  the  introduction  of  the  subject  by 
the  President,  (Mr.  Callaway,)  Mr.  Cos- 
tello  took  bis  station  at  the  table,  and  said, 

It  will  be  unnecessary  forme,  in  a  learned 
Society   like  this,  to  enter  upon  tbe  history 
of  the   invention  of  lithotrity.     1   have  al- 
ready submitted  sufficient  details  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  profession  in  the  medical  journals 
of  the  day;   and  1  shall,    therefore,  proceed 
directly    to  a   description   of  tbe  operation. 
The  reflections  which  the  description  of  tbe 
instruments  that  1   am    about  to  submit  to 
your  notice  may  render  necessary,  shall  be 
introduced  in  tbe  course  of  my  observations 
on   tbeir  application.     Previous,    however, 
to  entering  upon   this,  it   will  be  necessary  I 
for  me   to  describe  several  particulars  con-  ! 
nected   with  tbe  patient   upon    whom   tbe 
operation   is    to  be  performed  ;   and  this   I 
proceed  to  do  at  once.     It  must  be  obvious, 
that  the  position    in    which  the  patient  is 
placed   is  the  first   step.     This   position  is 
totally  different  from  that  in  which  lithotomy 
is  performed,  as  neither  bands  nor  ligatures 
are  employed  for  tbe  purpose  of  binding  the 
patient.     The  patient  is   laid  on  a  bed,  or 
sofa,   and  the  bead  is  supported  by  a  single 
pillow,    while  the  sacrum   is   elevated    by 
means  of  a  bard  cushion,   tbe    loins   being 
unsupported.     Heing  thus  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  the  thighs  are  demifiexed  on 
the  trunk,  and  the  legs  on  tbe  thighs,  and 
the  first   step   of  the  operation  is"  that  of 
sounding.     The  position  I  have  described, 
in  general  places  tbe  stone  on  tbe  posterior 
paries  of  tbe  bladder.     When  the  sound  is 
introduced,  and  the  position  of  tbe  stone  is 
recognised  to   be  so  placed,  tbe  injection  of 
the  bladder  is  proceeded  with.     If  we  do 
not  succeed   in  finding   the   stone    thrown 
hackwards  into  this  advantageous  position, a 
gentle  movement  of  tbe  catheter  serves  so  to 
place  it.     It  is  proper  to  observe,   that   tbe 
injection    should    be   gradually    and   slowly- 
performed  ;  and  it  is  done  by  means  of  a 
gum-elastic  bottle,  which  is  "fitted   with  a 
stop -cock.    This  bottle  is  made  of  Indian- 


rubber,  and  appear!  capable  of  holding  half 
a  pint.    The  advantage  of  even  an  eh 
bottle  m  tins  id,  that  n  ntakei  us  aoquaii 

Willi     the 

bladder  offers  to  the  lojei  tion  ;  the  | 

of  the  fluid  .  tuently  moderated  by 

the  ham!,  t  to  excite  tbe  B  of 

the  bladder  to  expel  the  fluid  again.  I:   i 
ofah  is  or  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  t 

iei  \  i  -  preferem  e.     \\  baa 

the  b'addcr  is  distend* d  with  fluid  (tepid 
water),  the  cock  is  turned,  the  bottle  Is  "•- 
moved,  and  the  fluid  is  kept  in  tl  ••  bladdei  by 
stopping  the  catheter  frith  tbe  thumb  until 
are  are  ready  to  introduce  the  lithotrite,  the 
instrument  by   which 

drilled,  crushed,  or  extracted.     Tbe  princi- 
ples   followed    in   this   introduction,    which 
now  takes  place,   may  be  thus  simply  laid 
down.      Civiale   divides  tbe    canal    of  the 
urethra  into  its  moveal  le  and  fixed  portions. 
The  move-able  portion  extends  from  tbe  ori- 
fice of  tbe  urethra  to  the  arch  of  tbe  pubes  ; 
the  fixed,  from  the  arch  of  tbe  pnbea  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.     The  moveable  )  orlion 
may  be  traversed  by  tbe  instrument  in  what- 
ever   manner    the    operator     chooses,      i  he 
direction  generally  preferred,  is  one  in  which 
tbe  lithotrite  forms  an  angle  above  the  hori- 
zon of  43  degrees.  During  its  progress  down 
the  urethra,  tbe  handle  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  held  between  tbe  thumb,   theme- 
dius,  and  tbe  index  fingers,  is  brought  down 
to  a   parallel  with   the   thighs.     It  is  now 
gently  pressed  forwards,  and  while  it  tra- 
verses the  membranous  or  fixed  portion  of 
tbe  urethra,  the  handle  descends  to  an  angle 
below  the  horizon,  equal  to  that  with  which 
its  introduction  was  commenced  above.    Af- 
ter this,  its  point  arrives  at  tbe  prostate  ;  tbe 
instrument  is  then  elevated,  a  forward  pres- 
sure is  cautiously  and  slowly  made  on  it,  and 
it  is  made  to  pass  softly   into   tbe  bladder. 
Having  previously    become    aware    of  tbe 
situation  of  the  stone,  tbe  instrument  is  em- 
ployed in  ascertaining  tbe  exact  position  in 
which  it  can  be  held  for  grasping  tbe  calcu- 
lus.    [Mr.  Costello   here  imitated   on    tbe 
table  the  mode  by  which  tbe  point  is  made 
to  come  in  contact  with,  go  above,  pass  oix 
either   side,  and  feel  tbe  precise  form  and 
place  of  the  stone.]     The  instrument  is  then 
partially  withdrawn,  and  a  screw  is  turned, 
which  loosens  tbe  stem  of  the  three  branches 
and  the  perforator  enclosed  in  the  tube  of  tbe 
lithotrite  ;    these  branches  (they  are  at  tbe 
extremity  of  the  stem,  confined  in  the  tube, 
and  expand   by  tbeir  own  elasticity  when 
freed)  are  pushed  down  the  tube,  and  slowly 
expanded.     13y    this    proceeding    they   so 
embrace  the  stone    which    they  have  been 
allowed   to    feel,  that,  upon  partly  drawing 
them   again  up    the    tube,   they  grasp    the 
stone,  upon   which   tbe  perforator   is    then 
pushed.    Graduated  scales  at  the  ends  of  the 
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l>r;m<  lios  and  the  perforator  are  in  the  op< 
tor's  htnd,  now  indicate  the  diameter  and 
length  of  the  calculus.  Tims  the  oalculut, 
which  1  now  m  I7.C  on  the  table,  shows  ita 
own  else,  and  i  i\(  i  prool  of  the  ac<  uracj  oi 
the  aoale.  The  branches  l>«  ing  now  <  li 
the  screw,  which  w  as  prei  iously  looat  ned  to 
free  tin  m,  ia  again  turned,  end  the  branchei 
arc  made  secure  in  tluir  presenl  position, 
with  tlie  atone  in  their  grasp.  A  small 
lathe  .in  instrument  which  can  be  held  in 
the  band)  is  now  adapted  to  the  end  of  the 
lithotrite,  and  is  held  l>y  an  aaaistant ;  s  bow 
ll  then  spplii  d  to  n  pulley  nt  the  end  of  the 
perforator,  and  the  operator  holding  the 
lithotrite,  thus  supported  by  the  lathe,  with 
One  hand,  moves  the  bow  with  the  other. 
The  progress  which  the  perforator  makes 
through  the  calculus,  is  occasioned  by  a 
spiral  apring  shut  into  a  metallic  tube  on  the 
lathe,  which  presses  upon  the  end  of  the 
perforator,  and  keeps  it  close  upon  the  stone. 
'1  be  pressure  of  this  spring  is  increased,  by 
moving  the  pivot  on  which  it  is  sustained 
closer  to  the  end  of  the  perforator  ;  and  its 
power  may  be  moderated,  or  altogether  sus- 
pended, by  means  of  a  screw  which  descends 
on  the  spring,  and  checks  its  elasticity. 
You  see  its  force  by  the  pressure  I  now 
make  upon  it  with  my  finger.  This,  in  my 
hand,  is  a  simple  perforator;  but  here  is 
one,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  peculiar. 
The  head  of  the  perforator  which  drills  the 
stone  can  be  extended  while  in  the  bladder, 
and  made  to  represent  a  centre-bit,  and  the 
circle  of  destruction  in  the  calculus  is  conse- 
quently enlarged.  It  will  extend  to  a 
diameter  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  "When 
this  last  perforator  is  employed,  the  injec- 
tion of  the  bladder  may  be  effected  through 
the  lithotrite  itself,  if  necessary.  In  the 
former  case,  the  injection  is  performed,  as 
already  stated,  through  a  catheter.  Here  is 
another  perforator,  somewhat  larger,  the 
solidity  and  power  of  which  are  very  great. 
The  advantage  of  the  latter  is,  that  being 
conical  at  its  extremity,  it  maintains  the 
extension  of  the  branches  when  drawn  with- 
in them.  These  latter  perforators  were  first 
shown  in  this  country  by  my  friend  Pec- 
chioli.  Here  is  one  of  my  own  invention, 
which  1  have  termed  the  shoulder  perfora- 
tor. Its  merit  is,  that  the  head  of  it,  while 
it  occupies  only  the  same  bulk  as  that  of  the 
simple  perforator,  effects  double  the  de- 
struction on  the  stone.  The  6tem  of  this 
perforator  is  prolonged  a  little  beyond  the 
head  which  is  drilled  into  the  stone,  and 
the  stem,  therefore,  becomes  a  centre  for 
the  rotation  of  the  head,  or  excavator.  A 
calculus  of  oxalate  of  lime,  or  uric  acid,  is 
excavated  by  means  of  this  perforator,  to 
the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  lines  for  each 
hole.  This  instrument  1  have  used  within 
the  last  few  days.     It   does  not,  however, 


the  advantages  for  crashing  which 
the  simple  p<  rforator  does.  1  will  now  show 
you,  gentli  men,  w  bal  the  various  perforati 
are  capable  of  performing.  [Mr.  Coatello 
bi  re  tiv  d  the  lithotrite  on  the  lathe,  and, 
with  the  at  i:  lain  e  of  a  g<  Qtleman  present, 
seized,  perforated,  and  crushed  i  stout; 
which  laid  on  the  table.]  You  will  see, 
gentlemen,  that  from  the  solidity  of  the 
blanches,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
their  breaking ,  and,  as  distinctly  as  you  can 
now  hear  the  destruction  of  this  stone,  can 

you  also  hear  it,  when  the  operation  is  per- 
forming in  the  bladder.  The  fluid  which  is 
injected  into  the  bladder,  effectually  keeps 
away  the  walls  of  that  organ  from  the  claws 
of  the  lithotrite,  and  we  can  readily  distin- 
guish whether  the  hody  that  is  held  by  them 
be  a  stone  or  a  soft  body,  a  calculus  or  a 
fungus,  excepting  which,  no  other  body  can 
possibly  get  within  the  grasp  of  the  branches. 
Here,  then,  is  the  destruction  of  the  calcu- 
lus effected  by  the  simple  perforator.  Now 
if  we  use  this  instrument,  the  larger  per- 
forator, the  destruction  of  the  stone  will 
amount  to  thiee  quarters  of  an  inch  of  its 
diameter.  A  moderately-sized  soft  stone 
can  thus  be  destroyed  in  three  minutes,  and 
when  excavated  once,  if  not  very  hard,  it 
can  be  crushed.  JS'ow  1  want  to  show  you 
the  action  of  this  spiral  spring  upon  the  per- 
forator. Here  is  the  instrument  charged 
with  a  stone.  The  assistant  holds  the  lathe 
thus,  and  the  operator  holds  it  here.  The 
object  of  the  spring  is  to  make  the  pressure 
constant  and  equal.  This  pressure  is  mode- 
rated by  the  screw.  [Mr.  Costello  exem- 
plified his  description.]  I  feel,  gentlemen, 
that  there  are  many  defects  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  I  have  given  you.  I  wish  I 
could  have  made  it  better,  but  1  beg  to  say, 
that  if  any  gentleman  present  should  be  de- 
sirous of  viewing  the  instruments,  and  ob- 
taining a  clearer  knowledge  of  them,  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  show^  them  to  him  at  my 
own  house.  Before,  however,  1  quit  the 
subject,  there  is  another  instrument  which  I 
should  show  you.  When  a  fragment  of  a 
calculus,  or  a  small  stone,  happens  to  be 
lodged  in  the  urethra,  here  is  a  tube  con- 
taining three  branches  similar  to  the  litho- 
trite, down  the  centre  of  which  a  miniature 
chisel  passes.  When  the  stone  is  seized, 
this  chisel  morsels  it,  and  its  extraction  is 
more. readily  effected.  Here,  also,  is  ano- 
ther small  instrument  for  extracting  frag- 
ments from  the  urethra,  which  we  call  a 
curette.  (This  instrument  was  straight,  with 
a  crotchet  at  the  end.)  Gentlemen,  I  have 
now  to  thank  yoU  tor  the  hberalitv  and  kind- 
ness with  which  vou  have  heard  me,  and  if 
in  any  other  way  1  can  forward  your  views 
in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  these  instru- 
ments, 1  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 


LllllulKITY. 


The  '1  he    patient    13    not 

bound  at 

Mr.  (  I  D.     Net  at  all. 

Mr.  t  ostello  »  bich 

lie  bad  attached  in  the 
an  0  substitute  f  1  the  lathe,  which 

tuuUl  be  elevated  or  inclined  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  Cosiello  said  its  use  might  make   the 

ration  appear  mi  re  '  rilliant,  but  he  ; 
h-rit.il   the  baud  of  on  intelligent  assistant. 
Civiale  never  employed  it;  he  always  bad 
home  person  to  hold  the  lathe,     (This  ! 
•was  made    of  gilded    silver  j    and   is  exactly 
similar  to  a  wai  'a  lathe.) 

The  1*  it  i-  si :  1  m.  Suppose  the  stone  were 
]  laced  b<  !mid  an  i  nlarged  prostate,  by  what 
1.       b  should  )nu  effect  ita displacement! 

Mr.  Coai  eiiOi  By  the  p<  shion  obtained 
from  the  elevation  ot  the  sacrum,  with  the 
assistance  given  by  the  catheter,  or  the 
branches  of  the  lithotrite. 

A  member  inquired  whether  a  small  cal- 
culus did  not  sometimes  elude  the  lithotrite  ! 

Mr.  Cosi  ei  lo.  Win  re  the  calculus  is  so 
small  that  it  is  lor  a  time  concealed,  we  dip 
into  the  saculua,  behind  the  prostate,  and 
discover  the  smallest  atone.  In  cases  oi'  a 
large  prostate,  we  sometimes  intioduce  a 
linger  into  the  anus,  with  a  view  to  direct 
<'ur  exploration.  We  vary  the  position  of 
the  patient,  we  feel  right  and  left,  and  if  we 
still  find  nothing,  and  (\o  not  grasp  the  frag- 
ment which  is  suspected  to  remain,  we 
make  the  patient  stoop  forward,  direct  him 
to  make  water  through  the  instrument, 
which  is  done  by  unscrewing  a  leathern 
Stopper  at  its  extremity,  and  the  calculus, 
however  small,  places  itself  within  the 
brunches,   and  it  is  then  extracted. 

A  Member  inquired  by  what  means  the 
water  was  prevented  from  escaping  during 
the  operation, 

Mr.  Costello.  It  is  prevented  by  this 
box,  containing  a  leathern  or  cork  pad,  fitted 
round  the  extremity  of  the  tube. 

A  Member.  When  the  stone  is  once  perfo- 
rated, do  you  let  it  go  and  seize  it  again  is 
order  to  perforate  it  anew,  or  do  you  crush  it 
after  the  first  drilling  ! 

Mr.  Costello.  When  small  and  soft,  it 
may  be  crushed.  In  other  casts  the  branches 
are  merely  relaxed,  and,  by  managing  with 
the  perforator,  a  new  surface  is  presented 
for  excavation,  without  loosing  the  hold. 

Mr.  Callaway.  With  lespect  to  chil- 
dren 1 

Mr.  Costello.  I  have  a  smaller  instru- 
ment, which  maybe,  and  has  been,  used  on 
a  child  three  years  old,  with  success. 

Mr.  Callaway.  After  the  very  kind 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Costello  has  explained 
his  instrument  to  us,  1  date  say  you  feel  as  1 
do,  much  indebted  to  him.  There  will, 
probably,  be  circumstances  arising  in  your 
minds  requiring  explanation,  and  this  is  the 


-r  opportunity  for  It 

i  ired  lo  me,  that  the 
the  stone  is  p<  ii  iiy 

cut  of  the  bli  Jder.  e»d  that  it  is  a  v< 
mode,  and  I  am  induced  to  think  it  a  dec  i 

Odern  butter)  ;   a.>  \  tt  it  i« 

.  cy. 

Mr.  (  os 1 1 1 1  o.    Though  it  has  not  ob- 

'1  in  thi.^  I    has.   iii 

yet   it   can  scarcely    be   mid  to  be   in   n.i 
infancy;  since  the  first  lifbontritic  open 
in  January  1824,  a  hundred  and   fort     per* 
sons  owe  their  cure  to  t  1  when  ] 

led  him,  in  July  la  t,  be  i  iteen  pa- 

tients onhis  lince  then  1  have  ! 

informed  by  I  imself,  that  tl  tion 

of    hospitala   has   placed  at  his  disposal  a 
ward  m    the  Hopital  Neoker  foi  the  recep- 
of  calculous  path  td  1  have  to 

doubt  that  the  number  of  operations  has 
much  iuct eased.  Repeated  success  has 
attended    the    trials  winch    base    been  D 

by  different  surgeons,  though  it  is  true  that 
some  mishaps  have  occulted.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  operation,  although  it  oppei  rs 
so  out  of  the  body  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  re- 
quires grt  at  time  and  attention,  and  I  should 
take  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  sur- 
gery. 

Dr. Burns.  Does  the  stone  ever  escape 
from  the  grasp  of  the  instrument '.' 

Mr.  Com  i  llo.  This  sometimes  happens 
in  cases  where  the  stone  is  flat,  as  also  when 
the  stone  is  polished  or  smooth  ;  but  aftei  a 
perforation  or  two  has  been  effected  upon  it 
ibis  never  happens.  In  no  case  where  a 
stone  is  solidly  fixed  in  the  instrument  can 
it  escape  without  the  will  of  the  operator. 

A  Member  inquired  if  patients  geueiuUy 
did  well  alter  the  opt  ration. 

Mr.  Costello.  I  have  a  patient  in  town 
upon  whom  1  have  operated,  though  not 
finally,  who  has  not  been  absent  a  single  day 
from  his  business.  In  favourable  cases  it  is 
not  followed  by  fever.  1  could  mention 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  patients 
have  come  to  Civjale  to  he  operated 
upon,  who  have  girded  up  their  loins  aDd 
walked  away  immediately  after  the  opera* 
tion.  There  are,  certainly,  cases  in  which 
it  has  its  danger,  as,  when  the  bladder  is  dis- 
eased, or  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  or  there 
IS  great  constitutional  irritation.  Any  ore- 
ration  performed  w  hen  the  health  is  bad 
has  its  ill  effects.  This  is  accompanied  by 
but  little  pain. 

A  Member  remarked  that  Mr.  Costello 
had  said  seme  stones  were  bruised  and  others 
were  perforated  ;  he  wished  to  know  what 
rule  was  to  be  observed.  Mr.  Costello  re- 
plied,  that  it  depended  orr  the  softness  and 
size  of  the  stone. 

Mr.  Greville  Jones  suggested  that  the 


•   Vide  LasceTj  page  792,  preceding  Vol. 
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instrument  would  be  improved  if  the  inner 
edges  of  the  branches  were  msde  aharp,  that 
In    being   drawn  in    open  the   atone  t  in-^ 

might  the  more  easily  d<  BtTOJf  it. 

i  be  branches,  we  meyobaene,  are  fluted 

within,  to  admit  of  the  ||  in  of  I  lie  D<  rfoi  BtOI 
king    emonglt   them,   without,  which    form, 

the  diameter  of  the  lithotrite  mui  t  bi 
much  greater,  and  the  construction  more 

clumsy. 

\  jtfember  said,  it  had  been  atated  thai 
caaea  which  had  occurred  to  Civiale, 

only  40  were  OUred.      W  U  this  correct  ? 

Mr.  COBTXLLO  said,  he  should  he  soiiy  to 
introduce    any     topic   connected     with    the 

statements  of  others.  It'  the  results  were  ao 
diaaatroua,  it  was  impossible  that  lithotrity 
could  have  supplanted  lithotomy.    The  truth 

is,  of  these  patients  two  died  before  even 
Bounding,  twenty-one  were  simply  sound- 
ed, and  the  operation  refused;  ten  were 
explored  by  the  lithotrite.;  four  died  from 
the  pio^ress  of  the  disease  or  other  causes 
after  their  calculi  had  been  seized  and 
attacked  once;  and,  of  three  others,  one 
died  of  gastritis,  one  of  neglected  retention 
of  urine,  with  which  he  had  been  seized  in 
the  country  where  he  was  obliged,  to  be  for 
a  short  time,  and  the  third,  a  child  9  years 
old,  died  several  months  after  the  operation 
of  a  suppuration  of  both  the  kidneys.  Thus, 
of  82  patients  upon  which  Civiale  is  repre- 
sented to  have  operated,  only  43  were  really 
operated  on,  and  of  these  43,  only  one  died, 
and  that  one  of  gastiitis. 

Mr.  Dendy  inquired  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which  would  be  likely  to  render 
the  operation  unsuccessful,  when  the  instru- 
ment was  used  unscientifically,  or  by  inex- 
perienced persons. 

From  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
object  of  this  question,  no  reply  was  at  first 
given  to  it.  Mr.  Costello  observed,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  remarks  which 
should  bear  on  the  unfavourable  cases  of 
others,  as  he  considered  that  science  had 
gained  too  much  by  the  labours  of  those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
surgery,  to  justify  his  treating  them  lightly. 
He  subsequently  observed,  however,  that 
one  obstacle  to  a  successful  operation,  is  tiio 
size  of  the  stone  ;  if  it  be  beyond  two  inches 
in  diameter,  it  then  evades  the  grasp  of  the 
instrument.  It  has  been  asserted,  (said 
Mr.  Costello,)  that  the  lithotrite  will  not 
seize  a  stone  of  twelve  or  eighteen  lines 
diameter  ;  but  you  see  that  1  can  almost 
hold  this  inkbottle  (thirty  lines  in  diameter, 
perhaps)  in  the  instrument.  Another  cause 
is,  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
stones,  and  then  the  operation  is  too  tedious ; 
a  third  cause  is,  an  advanced  state  of  dis  as  ■ 
of  the  bladder;  a  fourtli  is,  that  of  diseased 
kidneys;  and  a  fifth  is,  a  bad  state  of 
health  ;  the  objections,  in  this  respect,  that 


apply  to  lithotomy,  npply  also  to  lithotrity, 
although  it  ia  right  to  observe,  that,  e? en  in 
unfavourable  caaea,  the  chances  which  litho- 
trity efforda  are  oonaiderablv  greater.  If, 
also,  the  instrument  1"-  badly  introduced, 
there  1  dan|  er ;  it  may  be  plunged  into  the 
pro  itate,  or  run  between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum,  or,  with  bad  inatruments,  the  blad- 
der may  I"'  pinched  ;  mid,  when  I  mention 
this    hist,    I   may   allude  to  a  case    which    1 

ahi  uld  not  have  noticed  hut  for  its  publica- 
tion by  the  operator,  Professor  Lallemande, 
of  Montpclier.  The  instrunx  at  having  been 
introduced,  and  its  branches  expanded,  the 
blad  ler  contracted  almost  immediately  upon 
them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that 
were  used  to  disengage  it,  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so,  without  carrying  out  a 
large  portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder;  the  patient  died  ;  the  instrument  em- 
ployed, was  the  four-branch  instrument.  In 
our  own  eases,  when  the  contraction  of  the 
bladder  occurs  by  the  escape  of  the  fluid,  we 
wait  until  it  ceases,  aud  then  draw  down  the 
instrument  into  the  trigona,  and,  by  gently 
turning  it  between  our  fingers,  we  easily  dis- 
engage it.  1  have  seen  five  or  six  hundred 
cases,  at  least,  of  the  introduction  of  the 
lithotrite,  and  never  one  in  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  disengage  the  instrument. 

A  Member  inquired  if  a  diseased  prostate 
prevented  the  passing  of  the  straight  instru- 
ment. 

Mr.  Costelt,o.  We  operated  on  a  monk, 
a  secretary  of  Cardinal  Feacb,  the  uncle  of 
Napoleon,  whose  prostate  was  enormously 
large.  The  introduction  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  we  did  not  succeed  in  passing 
into  the  bladder,  until  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument was  considerably  elevated  ;  the 
patient  underwent  six  or  seven  sittings,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  state  of  the  prostate 
gradually  improved  ;  whether  to  attribute  this 
to  the  pressure  of  the  instrument,  or  the  re- 
moval of  the  calcuii,  1  will  not  determine. 
With  regard  to  enlarged  prostates,  I  have 
observed  several  similar  cases  to  this. 

A  Member.  As  this  operation  has  been 
entirely  referred  to  the  male,  I  wish  to  ask, 
if  the  same  mode  of  procedure  is  followed  in 
the  female. 

Mr  Costello.  It  is.  The  first  case  I 
had  in  this  country  was  that  of  a  female,  and 
I  then  operated  without  injecting  the  blad- 
der.* The  stone  was  eleven  lines  in  dia- 
meter. This  patient  had  laboured  under 
'incontinence  of  urine  from  infancy,  until  her 
j  nineteenth  year.  It  was,  therefore,  idle  to 
think  of  injecting  the  bladder.  The  girl  is 
perfectly  cured. 

A   Member.     To  what  extent  should  the 

operation   be   carried'!    Should    it  be    com- 

I  pleted  at   once,  twice,   or   thrice  ?    Would 

*  Vide  Lancet,  August  »;2d. 
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you  be  satisfied   with   boring   the  calculus 

once  ! 

In   (  'mule's*  first  opera- 
i        ^,   he  did  DOt    discontinue    them  until  he 

had  obtained  the  complete  destruction  ol  tin- 
stone, and  thus  they  sometimes  lusted  forty 
minutes  ;   the  result  was,    in  all  cases,  fever 

und  riffora  at  night.  On  reflection, he  deter- 
mined  to  abridge   the  tune,  and  repeat  it 

after  the  interval  of  three  or  four  days,  and 
thus  these  accidents  were  altogether  avoid- 
ed. The  number  of  the  operations  must  be 
determined  by  the  size,  haulness,  and  num- 
ber of  the  calculi.  In  no  case  should  they 
exceed  ten  minutes. 

A  Member.  Do  not  fragments  some- 
times remain  behind,  aud  do  they  not  create 
irritation  in  the  passage  }. 

Mr.  Costbllo.  They  sometimes  do,  but 
patients  are  always  rejoiced  at  being  rid  of 
them,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  Buffer- 
ing. 1  have  already  shown  you  an  instru- 
ment for  extracting  them  from  the  urethra, 
and  they  sometimes  come  down  even  of  this 
size.  (The  piece  appeared  to  be  of  the  size 
of  a  pea.) 

A  Member.  Is  there  much  pain  when 
the  instrument  is  in  the  bladder  1 

Mr.  Costf.lio.  No  ;  the  sensation  is 
that  of  an  irresistible  desire  to  make  water. 
The  patients  suffer  in  no  other  way.  If  the 
bladder  is  diseased,  the  effect  is,  to  some 
extent,  otherwise. 

A  Member  inquired  what  was  the  treat- 
ment adopted  after  the  operation. 

Mr.  Costbllo.  The  bath  is  ordered, 
opium  is  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  the 
bowels  are  kept  open,  and  any  indication  that 
arises  is  attended  to. 

A  Member.  To  what  degree  of  minute- 
ness are  the  fragments  divided,  and  when  do 
they  come  away  1 

Mr.  Costbllo.  From  the  moment  of  the 
operation,  and  at  intervals  of  from  three  to 
five  days  or  longer:  the  minuteness  varies. 
Much  comes  away  as  an  impalpable  powder. 
The  calculus  once  reduced  to  fragments,  the 
instrument  is  plunged  amongst  the  pieces, 
when  it  takes  up  the  first  that  comes,  and 
crushes  it ;  a  much  shorter  process  than 
when  there  is  occasion  to  drill,  lu  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  as  that  organ  has  then  no 
expulsive  power,  we  are  obliged  to  extract 
all  the  fragments. 

This  was  the  last  inquiry  made  ;  and  Mr. 
Kingdon  then  addressing  the  chair,  moved, 
that  for  the  pains  which  Mr.  Costello  had 
taken,  and  for  the  kindness  and  liberality 
with  which  he  had  replied  to  their  questions, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
him.  The  motion  was  put  by  the  president, 
and  carried  unauimously.  Mr.  Costello  re- 
turned thanks  in  a  few  words,  and  the 
meetiug^separated,  after  some  further  obser- 


vations on  another  eubjei  t,  which  we  shall 
mention  in  \  umhcr. 

I    anera]  meeting  <■('  the  Society  will  be 
held  on  Monday  erenii 

i/ch.i  k,  when  tin-  room  •  11  i"-t  be  <■; 
visitors,  ualesa  ih»-  business  of  tl 

be  concluded  in  good  tun'-. 


Ill   MAN    MONS1  I  II    V,  1111  TWO 
I  IK  A  US. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Dr.  De  Michaelis,  professor  of  surgery 
and  anatomy  at  the  lloyal  University  of 
Sassari,  in  Sardinia,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  double-headed  monster,  which, 
at  the  time  when  the  report  was  diawn  up, 
had  lived  nineteen  days  ;  and,  according  to 
all  appearauces,  was  very  likely  to  live  much 
longer. 

Maria  Teresa  Parodi,  at  Sassari,  oetat.  SJ, 
having  borne  eight  well-formed  children, 
was  delivered,  on  the  3d  of  March,  18'29,  of 
a  female  child,  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
double  ;  it  presented  with  the  heads,  which 
were  easily  protruded,  the  one  after  the 
other;  the  umbilical  chord  and  the  placenta 
were  single.  On  closer  examination,  the 
child  was  found  to  be  well-formed  inferiorly 
up  to  the  base  of  the  thorax,  which  gradu- 
ally widened,  and  at  the  cervical  region, 
gave  rise  to  four  well-formed  arms,  and 
two  distinct  necks  and  heads.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  description, 
which,  however,  will  hardly  be  found  in- 
telligible, without  reference  to  the  figure: — 

Oil  regarding  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
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thorax,    it   appears    to    fonn    only  one  cavity, 

common  to  both  children,  the  middle  of  the 
sternum  being  somewbal  concave,  and  form* 

LI    it  wit.',    :i   AliTOW,    at   the   sides   of 

which  the  sternal  extremities  of  the  ribi  oi 
both  the  ohildn  d  meet.  In  the  usual  situa- 
tion tin  re  are  two  Mamma  ;  the  right  of  the 

1 1 14, li t ,  and  the  left  of  the  left,  child  j  and  at 

t!  e  Dpper  angle  <>i'  the  sternum,  two  well- 
formed  olavicleaare  inaerted,  which  belong 
to  the  external  uppei  extremities;  besides 
tboae,  two  amallex  clavicles  are  aeon  rising 
from  the  middle  portion  of  tlie  sternum,  foi 
the  interna]  upper  extremities,  the  shoulders 
of  which   are   lying  Teryneax  each  other. 

1  be   DO!  ks   arc   quite   isolated,  and  have  the 

two  shoulders  between  them;  their  two  an- 
terior surfaces  are  directed  anteriorly,  and 
towards  each  other,  so  that  the  children,  in 
their  natural  position,  embrace  each  other 
with  the  inner  arms.  (Vid.  plate.)  Thepos- 
terior  surface  of  the  thorax  exhibits,  in  its 
median  line,  the  inner  rihs  of  both  children 
■Seating  each  other,  and  closing  it  poste- 
riorly ;  below  these,  the  hypochondriac  re- 
gions are  completely  united,  and  inferiorlv 
closed  by  a  simple  sacral  bone,  the  hase  of 
which  is  somewhat  broader  than  usual. 
Laterally  from  the  posterior  median  line,  the 
two  armpits  of  the  inner  upper  extremities, 
and  the  two  internal  mamm.e  are  seen  very 
near  each  other  ;  the  two  special  columns 
are  slightly  converged,  till  they  meet  at  the 
eacral  bone  ;  the  circumference  of  the  abdo- 
men does  not  exceed  that  of  an  ordinary  in- 
fant of  the  same  age  ;  the  navel  is  in  the 
usual  place  ;  the  pelvis,  and  the  two  lower 
extremities,  exhibit  nothing  unusual ;  the 
external  genitals  are  somewhat  lower  than 
usual,  the  labia  and  nymphae  are  well-formed, 
and  cover  three  apertures,  the  larger  of 
which  being  situated  in  the  middle,  appears 
to  be  the  opening  of  the  vagina  ;  the  two 
others  being  smaller,  must,  from  their  lateral 
position,  be  the  two  urethral  openings; 
moreover,  the  nurse  has  seen  the  urine  dis- 
charged from  both  oj  euings  simultaneously, 
from  which  circumstance  it  should  appear 
that  there  is  one  bladder  with  two  urethra?. 
'1  he  anus  is  single,  and  at  the  usual  place. 

At  the  first  the  health  of  both  children 
appeared  to  be  equally  good  ;  but,  at  the 
time  of  drawing  up  the  report,  it  appeared 
that  the  left  was  more  vigorous  than  the  right, 
which  had  on  icteric  hue,  and  was  affected 
with  slight  ophthalmia.  The  children  are 
suckled  by  the  mother  and  a  nurse  ;  they 
appear  to  huve  the  sensation  of  hunger  at 
different  times,  from  which  it  should  seem 
that  there  are  two  stomachs;  the  pulsations 
in  the  pra-cordial  regions  are  synchronous  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  skin,  evacuation  of 
the  faeces  and  urine,  and  sleep,  are  natural. 
If  the  genitals  or  anus  he  irritated,  both 
children  appear  to  feel  it  equally. 


It  may  be  well   to   mention,  that  the    two 

beads  bats  been  separately  christened  ;  the 
right  having  received  il><-  nam<  of  Rita,  the 
!,  it  of  Christina. — JnnaH  UnUtertali  <H 
Medieina.     Vaggio,  p.  961. 


GUY'S   HOSPITAL. 

on  RATIONS*. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  13.  Mr.  Morgan  removed 
a  portion  of  bone,  measuring  nearly  six 
inches  in  length,  from  the  ulna  of  a  child 
affected  with  necrosis.  Afterwards  a  man, 
about  1<)  vears  of  age,  walked  into  the  thea- 
tre, with  an  encysted  tumour  at  the  top  of 
his  head, yearly  the  size  of  an  orange,  which 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  removed,  by  making  an 
incision  on  each  side  of  the  tumour,  meet- 
ing anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  saving 
enough  of  the  common  integument  to  form 
two  flaps  on  each  side  ;  it  was  then  dissect- 
ed out.  The  disease  made  its  appearance 
about  ten  years  ago,  but  within  these  few 
months  had  increased  considerably.  There 
were  two  other  tumours  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, but  smaller,  which  the  ''junior" 
wished  to  remove.  "  Now,  my  man,"  said 
Mr. Cooper,  "  1  shall  soon  remove  the  others." 
"  But  you  shan't,  though,"  said  the  man, 
who  was  about  to  decamp,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  pupils,  but  was  detained 
by  the  dresser,  and  others  near  ;  he  could 
not  he  prevailed  upon  (to  use  his  own 
words,)  "  to  have  any  more  of  it." 

POISONING  BY  ARSENIC. 

A  hoy,  about  14  years  of  age,  was  brought 
to  this  Hospital  a  few  days  since,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  eaten  arsenic,  which  had 
been  placed  on  some  cheese  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  rats,  in  a  warehouse.  The  boy,  mis- 
taking it  for  flour,  took  the  cheese,  and  after 
wiping  off  the  chief  bulk  of  the  powder,  ate 
it.  In  a  few  hours  after  he  was  seized  with 
pain  in  his  bowels,  and,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, it  was  discovered  he  had  taken  poi- 
son, and  he  was  brought  to  this  Hospital.  On 
his  admission,  he  did  not  complain  of  much 
pain  in  the  bowels,  nor  when  pressure  was 
made  over  the  left  hypochondrium.  He  had 
|  vomited  a  little  ;  bowels  rather  tympanitic. 
j  An  emetic  was  immediately  given,  when  he 
!  vomited  a  membranous  substance,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  bowels  being 
confined,  an  enema  was  exhibited,  which 
shortly  after  returned,  and  he  expired  25 
hours  after  having  taken  the  arsenic. 
f/tsjtt  ction  of  the  Body. 
Abdomen. —  Peritoneum  lining  the  stomach 
and  intestines  inflamed,  as  was  likewise  that 
portion  covering  the  bladder. 


DI8EA8ED  \A\  I K-<  Ki  SHJNG— U  HTHYOSIS. 


Siomeuk. — Mucous  membrane  inflamed,  kind  have  beta  removed  from   aearh   the 

Luc  not  ulcri-ain! ;  towarda  the  pyl  place,  at  tin  ut  periods  be-i 


tiemity   laiht-r  loi  Inn  d,  ami  uncitii  with   a 

Un  mm  >mbrane  |  small  inteatines  coi 
a  gelatinous  substance  ,  tlia  solitary  glands 
remarkably   diatinct,  mucous  membrane  of 
the   bladder  innsmed.     The  other  ti 
were  healthy,  as  prate  likewiac  (hoae  of  the 
sheet.    iNo  arsenic  could  be  detected  in  sub* 


B\     i«j    Hit     : 


Thomas  Green  el,  a*t  19,  wae  brought  to 

lapital,   Priday  afternoon,  Oct.  16,  iu 

consequence  ol  having  received  a  savors  m- 

jury  on  the  foot  from  a  crane,  to  which  wua 

attached  a  considerable  weight,  the  thaiu 
Stance,  and    the   quantity   taken  must  have    i  •  i 

been  ceri  small.  basing  Blwfn  "*J  ebove,iteame  down  upon 

him,  crushing  hii  right  toot,  fracturing  the 

,  ,  tibia,  fibula,  astragalus,  <s.c;    laving   bare 

DI8BASB  OF  THS  I.lVtn.  cb  .,       '..     •        ». 

,\  .,.,,,          ,                                       i    ...    i  the  licin?,  two  ol   a  considerable  size  beiutr 

v  woman,  45  Years  of  age,  was  admitted.  ,  ,  ,  '  •      ,  .    ,      .,      ,               .,     ,& 

i_     ,      ,  ,i     .         '      ,      ,.    °.,       .  completely   insulated:     the   leg    and     thigh 

two  montlis  ago,  under  Dr.  bright,  suppo  i  ,  -.                      i         _  v_. 

to  be  affected  with  disease  of  the  liver.     Six 


mouths  previous    she    was    attacked    lather 
nly,  with  severe  pain  in  the  light  side, 


were  likewise  biuised  very  badly.  Mr. 
Morgan  being  sent  ior,  on  his  ■nival  deem- 
ed amputation  necessary  immediately  ;  and, 
at    live  p.m.   the  patient  was   placed  on  the 


which  was  followed  by  jaundice.     She  was    '  .  ,         r*J 

•••liiMti.  .1    Im      ,i        ii        -.i  j   i-  .i       table,   and    the   oreralion  perloimed  in   the 

admitted   into  this   Hospital,    and   from    the  |  , 


Spitf 

symptoms    then    present,    gall-stones   were 
supposed  to  be  the  cause.     Alter  remaining 


usual  manner  at  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the 
muscle!  at   the    hack  of  the    leg   forming    a 


in   ill*  U^o.,;».  i   ....l.    \  i        i  b  !  fiaP  j   he  was  placed  in  bed  rather  exhausted, 

m    tie  Hospital  nearly   six   weeks  she   was         ,    •  ,      '  c  ,  , 

j.,,.1  .,,.,, .,,1      ...  , i  ii        ai  i       and,  in  a  short  time  after,  violent  spasmodic 

discharged,    apparently  well.      Mercurials,  .    ,     ..    .  '  ,    .    '  .  , 

wiik  ik.  «.«.  k  .1     u«_i v  i       -.i     action  of  the  htnb  came  on,  and    it  was  with 

v.  i  tli  the  warm  bath,  having  been  used    withl,       ,.«.  ......    -       » ...  . .....  . 


considerable  benefit,  she  continued  in  her 
usual  state  of  health  till  a  few  days  before 
she  came  here,  -when  she  was  again  seized 
with  a  violent  pain  in  the  side,  afterwards 
followed  by  jaundice.  Mercurials  were  again 
had  recourse  to,  but  without  success.  A 
variety  of  other  plans  was  adopted  with  as 
little  success,  the  jaundice  not  in  the  least 
subsiding;  to  this  was  added  haemorrhage 
from  the  bowels  and  lungs  ;  and  on  Oct.  9, 
she  was  attacked  with  coma,  in  which  state 
she  continued  till  the  lfth,  when  she  died. 

Post-martini  Examination. 

Abdomen. — Liver  considerably  distended 
with  bile,  and  the  whole  of  the  ducts  great- 
ly enlarged  ;  the  linger  could  be  passed 
with  facility  up  the  hepatic  duct.  Gall- 
bladder completely  obliterated,  and  in  its 
situation  a  small  scirrhous  substance,  to 
which  was  adhering  a  portion  of  duodenum, 
drawn  up  out  of  its  natural  situation,  and 
forming  s  cut  de  sac.  No  obstruction  in  the 
pancreatic  duct  ;  pyloric  valve  remarkably 
distinct,  but  not  scirrhous  ;  bladder  dis- 
tended with  urine,  of  a  bilious  tinge  ;  me- 
sentery loaded  with  fat. 

Thorax. — Lungs  gorged  with  blood  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  air  cells  being  filled  ;  a  few 
incipient  tubercles. 

Cranium. — The  bones  very  vascular  and 
soft ;  dura  mater  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  its 
vessels  highly  distended ;  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  of  a 
bilious  hue. 


the  greatest  difficulty  it  could  be  kept  still  ; 
an  opiate  was  given  him. 

17.  Has  been  rather  delirious  in  the  night; 
countenance  flushed  J  skiu  hot  ;  pulse  WO  ; 
muscles  on  the  right  side  a  little  affected 
with  spasm  ;  bowels  confined  ;  ordered  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  colocynth  at  bed-time. 

18.  Has  had  three  or  lour  copious  evacu- 
ations (his  morning  ;  passed  a  restless  night, 
and  at  times  wandering]  pulse  100.  Or- 
dered 

Mist,  crcte,  ^iss ; 

J.t,/.  cpit  std.  *j[xx.  4ts  h. 

20.  Purging  abated  ;  great  pain  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  cannot  rest  at 
night;  at  times  delirious  j  great  thirst ;  can- 
not retain  his  medicine  or  food  ;  constant 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter  ;  continue  medi- 
cine ;  ordered  a  poultice  to  the  stump,  which 
is  very  tender. 

21.  JN'o  improvement ;  vomiting  still  con- 
tinues ;  pain  still  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  ;  no  tenderness  on  pressure  ;  great 
thirst.  Ordered  a  mustard  cataplasm  to  the 
abdomen. 

Mist-  catnph.,  ^iss; 
Tr.  hyosc,  \l[xx,  4ts.  h. 
(  atom  el,  gr.  v. ; 
Opium,  gr.  ij.  atbeJ-time. 


WESTMINSTER    HOSPITAL. 


BASTARD    ICHTHYOSIS. 


James  Bowling,  thirteen  years  old,  was 
Friday,  Oct.  16,  1^9,  Mr.  Morgan   re-   admitted,  29th   of    July,   with    a    peculiar 


moved  a  malignant  tumour  fioru  the  right 
arm  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  situated  over 
the  external  condyle  ;  tumours  of  a  similar 


affection  of  the  skin.  His  general  health 
had  always  been  good,  he  had  always  re- 
sided with  his  patents  in  a  salubrious  part 


CUT  THROAT.— MORTIFICATION. 


i"? 


of  town,  and  had  been  employed  as  a  straw 
lint-maker.      He  was  affected  with    the    dis- 

•  about  ten  years  ago,  after  Bleeping  in  i 
strange  bed  ;  Ins  left  leg  was  Brtl  perceived 
to  be  lore,  nod  ■  thick  leorfto  accumulate 

on    it,    but  there    was    DO   secretion   of  thud 

natter.    The    disee.se    gradually    extended 

Deer  the  entire  limb,  more  thickly  covering 

the  knee-joint  than  elsewhere.  In  course 
of  time,  the  whole  BQperficei  of  the  body 
became  invested  with  the  eruption,  and  the 

cuticle  presented  an  appearance  analogous 
ti  scorbutus;    it  then  gradually  thickened 

and    condensed,    and   fissures   were    formed, 

giving  the  whole  a  scaly  appearance  resem- 

bling  the  fish-skin  disease.  Numerous  small 
particles  are  n  moved  by  bathing  in  hot 
water,  and  without  producing  pain.  The 
knees  and  elhows  are  the  paits  most  thickly 
enveloped.  Pulse  regular;  tongue  clean. 
A  warm  bath  to  be  had  every  night,  and  a 
fluid  ounce  of  the  following  medicine  every 
four  hours : 

Tartrate  of antimony,  two  grains; 

Camphor  julep,  eight  fluid  ounces.     Dis- 
solve. 

B.  Dr.  Roe  ordered  him  to-day  to  rub  one 
leg  only  whilst  in  the  bath,  with  a  view  of 
trying  the  comparative  effects  of  friction 
and  rest. 

10.  This  has  been  attended  with  a  slight 
discharge  of  a  thick  serous  fluid.  A  lotion 
of  honey,  alcohol,  and  water,  to  be  always 
applied  to  the  left  knee,  and  its  evapo- 
ration prevented  by  a  wrapper  of  patent  im- 
permeable cloth. 

17.  The  diseased  cuticle  has  peeled  off, 
leaving  the  natural  appearance  of  skin  un- 
derneath. 'Ihe  phj'sician  ordered  the  other 
knee  to  be  treated  in  like  manner,  but  with 
plain  water  in  lieu  of  the  lotion. 

'21.  The  result  has  been  equally  favour- 
able as  with  the  first  knee.  The  diseased 
cuticle  is  separating  all  over  the  surface, 
which  is  softer  to  the  touch.  This  powder 
tj  be  taken  nightly  : 

Mercury t  with  chalk,  five  grains  ; 
Powdered  rhubarb  root,  six  grains.    Mix. 

From  this  time  he  gradually  improved, 
and  was  sent  home  convalescent  on  the  1st 
of  September,  at  his  mother's  request. 


CUT    THROAT. 

A.  B.,  palp  and  exhausted,  was  admitted, 
having  a  self-inflicted  wound  of  the  throat. 
He  had  drawn  a  case  knife  across  the 
larynx,  and  made  a  clean  incision  between 
the  os  byoidea  and  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
ligamentum  thyro-hyoidenm,  as  well  as  the 
thyrohyoid  muscle,  was  divided  ;  but  al- 
though the  wound  was  three  parts  pf  an 
inch  deep,  neither  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  1  ngual  artery,  nor  superior 
Uryngeal  nerve,   was  touched.     Three  su- 


tures  were  forihwith  applied,  and  the  wound 

d  lecttftdum  artem.    The  patient,  a 
tall  gaunt  man,  WAS  pale  and  snaious.     The 

pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  but 
not  an  ounoe  of  blood  bad  been  lost  from 
ihe  wound.  He  was  perfi  eily  rational,  com- 
plained of  eonatant  and  acute  pain  all  over 
the  abdomen;  could  not  hear  the  slightest 
pressure,  without  shouting  with  am 
Ha  had  an  urgent  de.  ire  to  make  water,  but 
had  no  power  to  propel  it  for  twenty-four 
hours.   This  was  accordingly  drawn  off  with 

aatnight  catheter,  and  some  relief  experi- 
enced. A  mustard  poultice  applied  to  the 
whole  abdomen  ;  and  to  remedy  the  extreme 
depression,  brandy  and  cordials,  i;i  moderate 
doses,  were  administered.  A  clyster  thrown 
up  immediately. 

On  inquiry,  it  appeared  the  man  had  been 
two  days  the  subject  of  enteritis,  and  had 
that  morning  been  bled  to  thirty-two  ounces. 
This  depletion  was  attended  with  intense 
irritability,  producing  a  state  of  mental 
wretchedness,  which  (he  patient  describes 
as  intolerable,  and  which  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt suicide. 

The  symptoms  gradually  rose  in  severity, 
and  six  hours  after  admission  he  expired. 

Dissection  sixteen  hours  after  Death. 

Some  old  adhesions  were  found  in  the 
chest,  but  the  lungs  and  heart  were  com- 
paratively healthy.  In  the  abdomen  both 
the  visceral  and  parietal  peritoneum  was  of 
a  scarlet  hue.  In  the  small  and  iarge  guts 
the  muscular  and  mucous  tunics  were  equally 
inflamed  with  the  serous;  and  a  sphacelated 
opening,  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a 
thumb,  and  from  which  a  quantity  of  faecal 
matter  escaped,  was  seen  in  the  ileum 
about  .six  inches  above  the  ileo-ccecal  valve. 
The  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  natural, 
except  a  space  equal  to  a  crown's  circum- 
ference on  the  dorsal  surface,  which  was 
much  injected.  The  pelvic  peritoneum 
was  in  the  same  state  as  that  of  the  ab- 
domen. 


ROYAL  WESTERN  HOSPITAL. 

case  of  mortification  of  the  toes  of 
tiif.  left  foot,  and  amputation  of 
tiif.  1.1  (;. 

Georoe  Taylor,  5P  years  of  age,  of  a  lym- 
phatic temperament,  was  admitted  into  "this 
Hospital  on  the  15th  of  last  September, 
having  the  toes  of  his  left  foot  in  a  state  of 
mortification,  which  he  said  commenced  in 
dune  last,  in  the  form  of  a  small  speck  on 
one  toe,  that  grnduel'y  extended  to  the. 
others;  and  that  two  years  before  all  the 
1  es  of  his  right  foot  had  been  affected  in  a 
similar  way,  came  oil',  and  then  the  foot 
In  aled. 


V  CHEEK.— EXTIRP  \  1  r " I >  l  I  II: 


On  examining  tlie  left   foot,   it   ami  found 
that  tin-  iiu.i  iiluulnm    bad  L<  ed, 

tliat  tlu-  t.i.il  in i  alone  prevented 
then  from  dropping  oft;  it  also  appeared  ea 
i tending   towarda  the  inftep.     On   the 

!,  winch    h;ul    hut    little  selisibilit  y  when 

touched,   we  ral  tlurk  apoti ;  he  suf- 

■  much  from  pain  that  he  eould  not 
aleep,  had  but  little  appetite,  and  expr< 
a  ui>h  that  his  lee  should  he  amputated; 
howereT]  as  the  loot  of  the  other  foot  had 

sloughed  oil",  and  the  loot  healed,  it  was 
thought  advisable  not  to  amputate  till  no 
t  remained  of  such  a  favourable  termina- 
tion in  the  present  case.  Linseed-meal 
poultice,  with  which  a  small  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda  was  mixed, 
was  ordered  to  be  kept  constantly  applied  to 
the  foot,  and  an  opiate  draught  given  every 
night  ;  this  treatment  was  continued  till  the 
7th  of  the  month,  when  the  mortification 
had  extended  nearly  to  the  ancle  joint.  It 
was  then  determined  to  amputate  the  leg 
below  the  knee,  and  JNlr.  Truman  performed 
the  operation  by  the  common  circular  inci- 
sion.    The  patient  is  going  on  favourably. 


HOTEL- DIEU. 


GENO-PLASTIC    OPERATION'. 

A  boy,  nine  years  of  age,  who  was  ad- 
mitted a  few  months  ago,  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  gangrenous  inflammation,  lost  the 
greater  part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  tight 
cheek,  and  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  bone, 
from  the  symphysis  to  the  angle.  The  gap 
produced  by  the  loss  of  substance,  was  ol  an 
irregularly  circular  form,  about  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter;  its  upper  margin  was 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  labial  angle;  an- 
teriorly it  extended  to  the  mouth,  posteriorly 
to  within  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  masseter,  and  downwards  to 
the  region  of  the  basis  maxillae.  The  tongue 
was  completely  denuded,  and  with  its  right 
edge  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  perfora- 
tion, so  that  it  could  hardly  be  moved,  and 
mastication  and  deglutition  were  very  dif- 
ficult. The  saliva  flowed  continually  out  of 
the  mouth.  The  left  half  of  the  jaw-bone 
having  lost  its  support  at  the  symphysis,  was 
by  the  muscles  drawn  backwards  and  in- 
wards to  such  an  extent,  that  the  teeth 
were  in  contact  with  the  palate  ;  slight 
pressure  was,  however,  sufficient  to  bring 
it  into  its  natural  position.  At  the  end  of 
June,  M.  Dupuytran  divided  the  adhesions 
of  the  tongue,  but  could  not  prevent  their 
being  again  formed.  In  order  to  check  the 
coutinual  discharge  of  saliva,  the  following- 
operation  was  performed  on  the  30th  of 
August: — A  flap  of  skin,  as  near  as  possi- 
ble of  the  size  and  form  of  the  perforation, 


was  cautiously  diss<  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  rl  i:'  front 
Of  the  sterno-i  una. I  pe- 
dicle only    boing    lefti  and  by    twisting    thih 

half  round,  the  Sap  wi  ;■•  •  - 

fbratioa,  (the  edgea  of  which  hud  previously 

been  pared  i  ff,)  rod  kept  in  this  situation  by 
live    needles.      I  I.  id  ia 

the  neck  were  brought  into  contact  by  tl.: 
sutures.     The  operation  was  very  long,   and 

appeared  to  be  extremely  painful  j 
two  small  arteriea  onlj  fol- 

lowing night  was  passed  in  a  eery  tranquil 

manner,    the    patient   had   even   u  few  be 

rest.    On  the  2d  i  aber  the  fever  wn 

very  slight,  the   flap  had  not   sloughed,   and 

nits  of  its  cireumferenoe  were  in 
suppuration.  During  the  night  of  the  2d, 
the  patient  was  rery  restleaa  and  delirious; 
the  flap  was  considerably  inflamed,  arid  the 
lie  by  which  the  inner  edge  was  kept  in 
contact  with  the  under  lip,  broke  through  the 
skin,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  be- 
came disunited,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  reunite  them  by  means  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter. During  the  following  night  the  fever 
was  still  very  high,  and  accompanied  by 
delirium  ;  another  needle  placed  below  the. 
former,  also  broke  through  the  edge  of  the 
wound,  the  margins  of  which  had  by  this 
accident  become  separated  for  about  an 
inch  :  the  edge  of  the  flap  appeared  dead  ; 
that  of  the  lip  was  red  and  tumid  ;  the  ex- 
ternal and  upper  portion  was  of  the  natural 
temperature  aud  colour,  and  firmly  adhe- 
rent to  the  subjacent  parts,  so  that  it  was 
found  advisable  to  withdraw  all  the  needles, 
and  the  parts  were  kept  in  situ  by  adhesive 
plaster.  On  the  5th  the  fever  had  greatly 
subsided  ;  suppuration  continued  in  some 
parts  of  the  circumference  of  the  flap,  but 
the  success  of  the  operation  appeared  cer- 
tain, except  on  the  internal  portion  of  the 
wound,  which  M.  Dupuytreii  on  the  22d  of 
September  united  by  the  simple  hare-lip 
operation,  with  four  needles. — Lane.  Franc. 


HOPITAL  DE  LA  CHAMTE. 

EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  UTERUS,     BY    M.  ROUX. 

Death  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation. 
L.,  aetat.38,  was  admitted  on  the  28th  of 
August,  on  account  of  an  affection  of  the 
uterus  ;  she  stated  that  she  had  been  mar- 
vie  in  her  twenty-second  year,  and  had  borne 
five  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  at 
present  six  years  old.  Four  years  ago,  she 
began  to  be  affected  with  pain  in  the  uterine 
region,  which,  during  the  last  six  months, 
became  very  violent,  and  was  accompanied 
with  a  discharge  of  reddish  mucus;  six 
weeks  before  her  admission,  she  had  avio- 
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l.nt  attack  of  flooding.  On  examination 
jut  taginam,  the  neck  of  the  uterui  was  felt 

very  hard,  uneven,  and  deeply  fissured  ;  the 
uterus    itself   was    much  increased    in  size.* 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Al.  Etoux,oa 
tlie  25th  dt"  Sept.,  in  tbe  presence  of  MM. 
Boyer(  Lerminier,  Foucquier,  and  Elecamior, 
end  a  great  Dumber  of  praotitioners  and  stu- 
dents. I  be  patient  having  been  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  for  lithotomy ,  the  uterus  was 

forcibly  drawn  downwards,  and  a  seni  lunar 
incision  made  in  the  anterior  paries  of  the  va- 
gina ;  the  litems  being  now  detached  from 
tbe  bladder,  the  peritoneum  was  opened  by 
means  of  s  blunt  knife,  and  a  probe* pointed 
bistoury •  M.  rXouxhavingnow  introduced  hii 
finger,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  fundus  ute- 
ri, but  finding  this  impossible  he  was  obliged 
to  use  a  double  hook,  by  means  of  which, 
the  uterus  having  been  made  to  descend  still 
more,  the  broad  ligaments  were  divided,  and 
two  ligatures  placed  on  their  inferior  por- 
tions. The  increased  size  of  the  uterus  at 
this  moment  proved  again  an  obstacle  to  the 
termination  of  the  operation,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  MM.  Roux  and 
Recamier,  that  its  eversion  was  accomplish- 
ed ;  it  was  at  last  protruded  with  a  jerk,  and 
splashed  the  two  operators  all  over  with  blood; 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  broad  ligaments 
and  the  round  ligaments  were  now  divided, 
and  the  operation  terminated  by  detaching 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  from  the  rectum. 
One  accident  which  happened  during  the 
operation  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  ;  in  closing 
the  ligatures,  that  of  the  right  side  broke, 
and  could  not  be  replaced  ;  the  hemorrhage 
which  followed  this  accident  was  fortunately 
but  slight.  The  operation,  lasted  twenty- 
nine  minutes. 

On  examining  the  uterus,  its  neck  was 
found  tumid,  uneven,  excoriated,  and  beset 
with  deep  furrowed  ulcerations  ;  the  body 
was  two  inches  and  a  quarter  thick,  and  four 
long.  After  the  operation,  the  patient  ap- 
peared to  be  much  exhausted ;  her  pulse 
was  very  small,  and  there  was  a  slight 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  vagina  ;  the  ab- 
domen was  kept  covered  with  cold  com- 
presses. In  the  afternoon,  an  attack  of  he- 
morrhage took  place.  Towards  the  evening, 
the  debility  still  increased,  aud  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  skin,  condition  of  the  pulse, 
&c,  indicated  the  utmost  exhaustion.  She 
died  on  the  following  morning,  at  ten  o'clock, 
about  twenty- four  hours  after  the  operation 

*  The  patient  still  menstruated  regularly, 
from  which  circumstance  it  might  have  easily 


Oil  examination  of  the  body,  the  pelvis  was 

found  to  contain  i  small  quantity  of  blood  \ 

the  lower  portion  of  the  peritoneum  was 
more  red  than  usual  ;  but,  as  it.  appeared, 
more  from  the  blood  by  which  it  was  cover- 
ed, than  from  inflammation  ;  the  rectum  and 
bladder  were  uninjured  ;  the  ligature,  on 
the  left  bide,  was  very  well  applied. — 1m 
Clinigue. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 


A  small  work  on  the  Duties  of  Matrons 
and  Nurses,  and  on  the  fitness  of  the  Wives 
and  Daughters  of  General  Practitioners  for 
the  Office  of  Midwives.  By  Anthony  Oyster, 
Knight, 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Formation  and 
Sloughing  of  a  hideous  filthy  Excrescence. 
By  the  Yellow  Fungus,  Dub. 

A  Critical  Essay  on  the  difference  be- 
tween Stone  and  Bone  ;  and  the  resem- 
blance between  a  Patella  and  a  Piece  of  Flint, 
"  obviously  shown."  By  Edward  Stanley, 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

The  Beauties  of  Human  Anatomy,  in 
Poetry.  By  Frederick  Tyrrell  and  Bransby 
B.  Cooper,  Esqrs.  Motto,  an  Extract  from 
the  Frenchman's  translation  of  "  The  Cob- 
bler who  lived  in  a  Stall." 

"  Dere  vonce  vas  a  coblare  which  liv\i  in  a  stall, 
Vhat  sarve  him  for  parlare,  for  kitchen,   and 
every  ting." 

Specimen  of t lie  TVorh : 

Simon. — That  nerves  pervade  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone 

Is  now  pretty  regularly,  pretty  generally- 
known  ; 

They  run  along  the  sides  with  the  veins 
and  arteries, 

At  the  top,  bottom,  middle,  botli  ends, 
and  extremities. 

Bransby. — The  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  of 
singular  make, 

Zig-zag,  iu-an'-out,— all  sorts  of  shape  ; 

Os  pubis — a  queer  un', — a  shelf  it  has,  O 
Lard  ! 

As  I  found  to  my  sorrow  in  one  Stephen 
Pollard  ! 


REVIEWS  OF  MEDICAL  WORKS. 

Having  deprived   the   profession  of  the 
late    Quarterly  Review,   conducted    by  Dr. 


been  inferre;!,  that  the  uterus  could  not  be  (James  Johnstone;  having  also  destroyed 
degenerated  to  a  very  great  extent.  This  j  some  fifty  other  Medical  Reviews  ;  and  hav- 
was    also    confirmed   by    dissection,   which  \  ing  reduced,   by  repeated  venesection,   the 


proved  that  it  was  simply  hypertrophied, 
the  neck  only  being  scirrhous  aud  ulcerated. 
•—Lancette  Francaise. 


conductors  of  nine-tenths  of  those  which 
are  still  yawning  at  "  the  tomb  of  the  Ca- 
pulets,"  to  a  state  of  miserable  inanity,  it  is 


BOOK-.— (  :OIlIlESPONDEN 


a  duty  which  we  owe  alike  to  authors, to  the 
1    to   tliti  publiOi  that  activity , 
zeal,  Uiul    t.l-nt,  should  1  '  !i   ti«-  exhi- 

bited iik the   Reviewing   Dar^ni  icbni    ot 
tins  Journal, 

■  ks  sent  to   the  I);. 
lit  i   LANQET,  ilO,  Strand,   will  be  reviewed 
within  one  month  ufter  delivery. 

Announcements  of  works  in  the  press, 
when  properly  authenticated, will  be  readily 
and  regularly  inserted. 


BOOKS  FOR  REVIEW. 

PniKClPtES  of  Military  Surgery,  com- 
prising Observations  on  the  Arrangement, 
Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals  ;  and  on 
the  History,  Treatment,  and  Anomalies  of 
\  ;niola  and  Syphilis  ;  with  cases  and  dis- 
sections. By  John  IIinmn,  1\1.  D.,  In- 
spector of  Military  Hospitals.  Third  edition 
With  a  Rife  of  the  Author.  By  his  Son, 
Dr.  John  Hennen.  London,  Wilson,  1829. 
tlvo.  pp.  58S. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Genitals  of  the  Male;  with  a  Preliminary 
Eaaay  on  the  History,  Nature,  and  General 
Treatment  of  Lues  Venerea.  By  John 
Madhox  Titlky.  London,  Ilebert,  ld'29, 
8vo.  pp.403. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  received  from  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnstone —  Dr.  Walker — Mr. 
Francis  Brown  Lloyd — Mr.  William  Par- 
ion —  Mr.  Spencer — Mr.  Hemy  Swain — 
Mr.  James  Frere — Mr.  Weiss — Mr.  R.  T. 
Webb  —  Ingenuus — W. — A  Subscriber  to 
The  Lancet — A  Pupil  of  Gay's — A  Student 
at  Guy's  —  A  Pupil  of  the  London  Hospital 
— W."  Dublin— Paul  Pry— X.—  Paul  Pry 
amongst  the  Medical  Students — Machaon — 
Mr.  II.  P.  Finucane — Mr.  Alexander  Hett — 
Mr.  S.  F.  Fa  veil— Mr.  J.  Whittaker— Hy- 
drogen—  A  Pupil— Chirurg.  Anti-Monopo- 
list—  Philo-Lancet  —  A  Robertonian — Chi- 
rurgus — A  Parmer — Mr.  T.  Bensley — Mr. 
J.  R.  Gilsnn. 

"  Delta"  complains  that  Mr.  Headington 
of  the  London  Hospital,  does  not  discharge 
Ins  obligations  to  the  students ;  that  he 
throws  the  entire  duty  of  lecturing  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Luke,  who,  our  Corre- 
spondent alleges,  is  altogether  unequal  to 
the  task.  If"  Delta"  will  authenticate  his 
letter,  it  shall  be  inserted. 

"G.  II."  The  next  meeting  of  the  Bat 
Club  will  be  held  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern  in  Queen   Street.    Mr.  Abernethv 


will  again  presi  le,  should  i. 
Mr.  J  of.  I  iM- 

ta  connected  with  the  proceed- 
of  tin-  kblc    minority    w  I 

remsioed  after  the  great  bulk  of  the  Club 
quitted    the    room   at    ■  ting. 

KoD BRICK,   poor    sold,   declaies,    that   " 
such   meeting  Ok  place."     Our 

porter  defies   all  their   attempts  to  exclude 
him. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Derrnott  far 
exceeds  the  limits  which  we  can  appro- 
priate to  any  single  article. 

Mr.   Bell's  lectures  on  the  teeth  may  be 
excellent,  but  our  correspondent  should 
have   shown   in   what   their  value  COB  lists  ; 
as  it  stands,  his  letter  is  an  advertisement. 

"  \\ '."  Two  winter  courses  of  lectures 
on  anatomy  can  be  attended  between  Octo- 
ber and  May  ;  therefore,  the  required  cer- 
tificate may  be  obtaiued«in  January  of  the 
second  winter. 

"  Machaon."  The  account  of  the  opera- 
tion performed  at  the  Bury  Hospital,  must 
be  authenticated.  If  the  statement  be  cor- 
rect, the  oj  oration  was  certainly  performed 
in  a  verv  unscientific,  violent,  and  bundling 
manner;    but  the  patient  was  not  murdered. 

\Y .  P.  Y.  The  advertisement  was  not 
received  at  our  office.  The  fault  certainly 
is  not  with  us.  Authors  ought  not  to  give 
a  discretionary  power  to  booksellers,  but 
they  should  expressly  name  the  journals  in 
which  they  wish  their  works  to  be  adver- 
tised. Booksellers  are  sometimes  the  pro- 
prietors of  trash,  styled  Medical  Periodicals. 
In  these  cases  the  sum  paid  for  advertise- 
ments is  pocketed  by  themselves.  The 
thing  may  not  circulate  out  of  the  street  or 
row  in  which  it  is  printed,  nevertheless  the 
charge  to  the  unfortunate  advertiser,  for  the 
insertion  of  his  name  upon  its  wrapper,  is 
equal  to  the  demand  of  "  The  Times,"  or 
any  other  newspaper  of  immense  circulation. 
The  plasters  of  the  late  excrescence  exhibited 
a  pretty  specimen  of  a  bookseller's  system 
of  advertising,  and  the  ledger,  we  presume, 
a  still  prettier  system  of  charging.  Alas! 
for  the  poor  authors  ! 

G.  H.  Butler.  The  plan  would  succeed 
and  he  perfectly  safe,  if  the  party  were  a 
graduate  in  medicine,  or  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Several  gentlemen  complain  of  the  silly 
conduct  of  some  of  the  students  at  St.  Bar- 
tholin-w's  in  throwing  nutshells  and  other 
missiles  immediately  preceding  and  during 
the  lecture.  This  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  such  a  class  of  students. 

A.  B.  ('.  We  cannot  recognise  the  "  Old 
Friend,"  but  we  can  discover  the  really 
frightful  leneth  of  A.  B.  C.'s  communira- 
tion.  Should  the  huge  nut  contain  a  kernel, 
we  will  endeavour  to  extract  it. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL    AND    OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED  AT 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital; 
B  V     M  R.    L  A  W  R  E  N  C  E. 

Lecture  VI. 
Causes  and  Effects  of  Inflammation. 

When  speaking  to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  the 
last  lecture,  of  the  varieties  of  inflammatory 
process,  1  fear,  that  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
clude the  subject  within  the  period  of  one 
hour,  I  Btty  not  have  explained  myself  so 
fully  on  all  the  points  as  I  should  have 
wished.  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  various  effects 
which  inflammation  produces,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  1  enumerated  them  completely  ; 
I  now,  therefore,  recapitulate  what  I  then 
stated. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  description 
of  all  the  stages  which  are  included  between 
the  first  deviation  from  a  condition  of  health 
and  the  more  striking  effects  of  disease. 
But  I  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  various 
results  of  the  process,  nearly  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

Irritation,  or  Disorder. — This,  in  respect 
to  internal  organs,  is  evinced  simply  by  an 
alteration  of  functions  ;  and  we  cannot  ex- 
actly say  whether,  under  certain  disturbances 
in  them,  such  actual  organic  change  is  pro- 
duced as  would  warrant  the  terra  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  in  external  parts,  we  are  often 
able  to  see  such  a  disturbance  accompany- 
ing even  slight  alteration  of  the  functions. 
Thus,  distension  of  the  vessel  of  the  eye 
will  arise  from  a  slight  cause;  we  should 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  existence 
of  a  similar  condition,  if  it  were  in  an  inter- 
nal organ.  We  shall  consider  irritation,  or 
disorder,  then,  as  the  first  sup  in  the  de- 
viation Irora  health,  when  anv  cause  of  dis- 
ease is  applied  to  a  part.  Vascular  con- 
gestion  is  ascertainable   after  death,  when 

No. 


we  find  the  vessels  preternaturally  full. 
Ifa-morrhage,  that  is,  a  breach  of  some  ves- 
sels, with  consequent  effusion  of  blood, 
which  makes  its  way  externally,  when  the 
rupture  takes  place  upon  a  membrane  hav- 
ing an  external  opening.  Effusion  of  se- 
rum, or  of  lymph,  into  the  iuterstices  of 
parts.  Suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gan- 
grene. We  must  regard  these  various  cir- 
cumstances only  as  modifications  of  the 
inflammatory  state.  We  cannot  exactly 
assert  that  all  these  are  simple  differences 
in  degree.  We  cannot,  in  that  respect,  com- 
pare them  to  each  other,  because  we  find 
that  differences  of  texture  produce  a  tend- 
ency to  one  form  of  change  rather  than 
another,  without  our  being  able  to  say  that 
the  one  is  either  more  or  less  than  the  other. 
Haemorrhage,  for  example,  frequently  oc- 
curs from  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes ; 
it  does  not  take  place  from  that  of  serous 
membranes.  We  cannot  determine  whether 
the  disturbance,  which  produces  haemorrhage 
in  mucous  membranes,  is  either  greater  or 
less  than  that  which  causes  etfusion  of 
lymph  in  the  serous.  Although  we  have 
arranged  them  according  to  their  general 
differences  in  degree,  we  cannot  assert,  in 
each  stage  of  the  progress,  that  that  stage 
is  greater  than  the  one  which  immediately 
precedes,  or  less  than  that  which  follows, 
because  the  difference  of  organisation  causes 
varieties  in  the  result  that  we  cannot  ac- 
count for. 

These  are  the  immediate  effects ;  of  the 
more  remote  results,  the  chief  is  indura- 
tion, or  thickening,  and  hardness,  more  or 
less  interfering  with  function.  To  this  is 
opposed  another  kind  of  change,  viz.,  pre- 
ternatural softening,  observable  particu- 
larly in  the  brain.  Induration  exhibits  itself 
under  two  forms.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  indurated  substance  is  of  a 
white  appearance,  that  is,  it  possesses  no 
great  number  of  blood-vessels.  But  in  cer- 
tain organs,  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  capillaries,  a  greater  redness  is  produced, 
and  a  sort  of  liver-like  colour  ;  hence  the 
term  kepatisation,  employed  by  the  French 
to  denote  a  red  kind  of  induration. 

I  should  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  varie- 
ties   iuibuiinution   presents   in   the   several 
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■  uires.  When  you  are  informed  that 
inflammation  is  augmented  action  of  tin- 
blood-vessels — when  you  learn  that  the.  seat 
of  the  disturbance  is  in  the  capillar*, 
when  you  know,  at  the  lime  tune,  that  the 
arrangement  of  these  vessels  presents  differ 
•s  in  each  texture  and  organ,  you  will 
be  prepared  to  conclude,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory process  will  have  its  peculiar  charac- 
ters ib  each  part.  In  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  membranes,  inflammation  exhibits 
striking  differences.  In  mucous  membranes 
it  is  characterised  by  threat  distension  of  the 
blood-vessels,  with  which  the  surface  of  such 
membranes  is  plentifully  supplied.  Thus 
great  increase  of  redness  :  a  bright  scurlet 
tint  is  one  characteristic  of  inflammation  in 
this  texture  ;  swelling  of  the  membrane  is 
another.  Increased  quantity  and  altered 
quality  of  the  fluid  poured  out  by  the  mem- 
brane— that  alteration  causing  the  fluid  to 
bave  nearly  the  appearance  of  pus,  is  a  fur- 
ther character.  In  inflamed  serous  mem- 
branes there  is  no  swelling  or  thickness  ; 
there  is  none,  or  hardly  any  perceptible  in- 
crease of  redness.  There]  is  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  exhalents,  which  pour  out  either 
a  thin  whey-like  fluid,  coagulating  lymph, 
or  pus.  The  coagulable  lymph  becoming 
organised,  constitutes  bands  of  adhesion  or 
adventitious  membrane  covering  the  in- 
flamed surface.  It  is  this  new  formation 
that  sometimes  gives  to  the  membranes  the 
appearance  of  being  thickened  ;  whereas,  if 
you  remove  the  deposition,  you  find  that 
the  part  has  its  natural  thinness.  So  great 
and  so  essential  is  the  difference  between 
the  product  of  inflammation  in  the  two  cases, 
that  you  can  hardly,  by  any  artificial  means, 
produce  in  the  one  instance  that  which  natu- 
rally takes  place  in  the  other.  Mr.  Hunter 
tried  to  produce  in  mucous  membrane  the 
same  deposition  of  lymph  that  takes  place 
on  serous,  but  he  could  not  succeed,  or  suc- 
ceeded only  very  partially.  You  will  im- 
mediately perceive,  when  you  reflect  on 
what  the  organs  are,  to  which  the  mucous 
and  serous  membranes  respectively  belong, 
that  if  the  mucous  were  liable  to  the  same 
deposition  of  lymph  and  preternatural  adhe- 
sions, the  functions  of  the  parts  would  be 
completely  destroyed.  Consider  what  would 
be  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  other  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  these  tubes  would 
be  completely  blocked  up  by  the  deposition 
and  the  unnatural  adhesions  which  take  place 
in  the  serous  membrane. 

In  the  fibrous  membranes,  you  do  not  find 
either  effusion  of  lymph,  or  the  secretion  of 
fluid  like  pus,  but  interstitial  deposition  and 
thickening  of  the  part. 

All  textures  of  the  body,  when  wounded 
or  divided,  will  suppurate  ;  but  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  various  organs  from  internal 
causes,  the  tendency  to  this  termination  va- 


ries greatly.  The  cellular  membrane  is  par* 
ticularly  prone  to  suppuration,  but  the  glan- 
dular parts  are  little  susceptible  ol  it.  1 
fancy  it  has  happened  oi.lv  to  very  few  to 
have    seen   ah  the  kidney  or  bph-en. 

In  these  climates  it  is  very  ran-  to  ve  it 
taking    place    in     the     liver.       [flltWJitlOB 

frequent)?  tal.es  place  "•  the  testicle,  yet 

suppuration  of  it  is  by  no  means  common. 
Suppuration  is  hardly  ever  seen,  speaking 
eitlier  of  spontaneous  inflammation,  or  that 
which  aris.s  from  other  causes,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  muscles,  or  in  the  tunics  of  the 
stomach  or  other  parts  of  the  alimentary 

canal.  Mortification  takes  place  easily  in 
the  cellular  membrane  ;  the  skin  is  much 
less  subject  to  it.  Mortification  is  much 
more  common  in  external  than  in  internal 
parts. 

I  next  come  to  the  causes  of  inflammation, 
and  these  include  almost  all  the  agencies 
that  can  affect  the  human  body. 

In  the  first  place,  inflammation  may  be  ex- 
cited by  all  kinds  of  injuries;  whether  me- 
chanical, chemical,  or  of  a  mixed  nature. 
It  is  excited  by  the  infliction  of  wounds, 
whether  they  are  incised,  lacerated,  or  con- 
tused. Inflammation  is  the  consequence, 
therefore,  of  surgical  operations.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  the  body,  whether 
exerted  externally,  or  taking  place  from  in- 
ternal causes,  such  as  the  distension  or  ap- 
proach to  the  surface  of  a  tumour  or  aneu- 
rism.. Inflammation  is  produced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  strong  acids  to  any  of  the  animal 
textures  ;  by  pure  alkalies,  and  various  other 
acrid  matters,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 
Under  the  former  head,  we  may  mention 
morbific  poisons.  Again,  it  is  produced  by 
the  bites  and  stings  of  a  variety  of  insects, 
and  by  the  bites  of  rabid  animals.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  cold  or  moisture  ; 
and  by  various  atmospherical  changes,  the 
nature  of  which  we  cannot  exactly  appre- 
ciate; and  here  we  find  that  some  such  in- 
fluences are  capable  of  producing  inflamma- 
tion directly  ;  thus  a  current  of  cold  air,  par- 
ticularly if  combined  with  moisture,  will 
cause  inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  same 
immediately  applied  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  throat,  trachea,  and  air- 
passages  of  the  lungs,  will  cause  inflamma- 
tion of  these  parts.  Again,  the  application 
of  cold  or  moisture  to  an  external  part  may 
bring  on  inflammation  in  some  internal  or- 
gan, or  in  some  part  remote  from  the  seat  of 
the  direct  application.  Thus,  if  a  person 
get  wet  in  the  feet,  he  may  have  an  attack 
of  catarrh,  sore  throat,  or  rheumatism. 
Cold  and  moisture,  and  the  various  atmo- 
spherical changes,  are  thus  capable  of  influ- 
encing indirectly  the  internal  and  compara- 
tively remote  parts.  An  organ  may  become 
inflamed  in  consequence  of  excessive  exer- 
tion in  the  execution  of  its  natural  function. 
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Thus,  if  the  eye  be  excessively  exerted  in 
the  observation  of  niinute  objects,  inflamma- 
tion limy  lie  produced  in  it.  Kxressive 
mental  exertion  will  canst'  disorder  in  the 
Inn  1.  In  the  same  way,  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines, thfl  lungs,  or  the  various  Other  Of* 
pans,  may  be  immediately  inflamed,  in  con- 
sequence of  unnalural  exertion  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  ordinary  functions. 

The  causes  of  inllammation  now  mention- 
ed, admit  of  being  divided  into  two  classes  : 
some  of  them,  such  as  external  injuries,  or 
tin;  application  of  chemical  substances  or 
morbific  animal  poisons,  will  produce  inilam- 
mation  wherever  they  ore  inflicted.  They 
certainly  nnd  necessarily  produce  it  in  some 
decree  ;  it  may  be  more  or  less.  Suppose 
we  take  the  case  of  a  surgical  operation.  If 
the  operation  be  performed  on  a  person  who 
has  been  carefullv  prepared  for  it,  and  who  is, 
in  other  respects,  healthy,  only  a  Blight  de- 
gree of  inllammation  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  if  the  individual  should  be  un- 
healthy, or  if  no  pains  should  have  been  taken 
to  place  him  under  favourable  circumstances, 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  inflammation 
will  be  produced.  If  you  extract  a  cataract 
from  an  individual  in  a  healthy  condition  of 
bodv,  and  whom  you  have  carefully  prepared 
for  it,  perhaps  you  will  have  hardly  any  per- 
ceptible inflammation  at  all ;  but  if  the  opera- 
tion be  performed  in  a  person  of  gouty  habit, 
arthritic  inflammation  may  come  on,  and  even 
frustrate  the  intention  of  the  operator.  If 
it  is  performed  on  a  person  of  plethoric  habit, 
without  means  having  been  adopted  to  pre- 
pare him,  an  attack  of  common  inflammation 
may  be  the  result,  and  which  may  have  the 
some  effect. 

The  other  causes,  that  is,  cold,  moisture, 
various  atmospheric  changes,  and  excessive 
exertion,  do  not  act  invariably  ;  for  they  will 
produce  inflammation  only  under  certain 
circumstances.  If  many  persons  are  ex- 
posed to  cold,  with  rain,  sleet,  or  snow,  the 
greater  part  will  not  suffer  any  injurious 
consequences  ;  but  perhaps  one  may  have  a 
sore  throat,  another  an  attack  of  catarrh,  and 
a  third  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  A  large 
number  of  individuals  may  sit  down  to  a 
fea<t,  and  perhaps  one  out  of  the  number 
will  experience  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  of 
palsy.  A  person  in  good  health  may  receive 
a  slight  blow  on  the  foot,  without  any  fur- 
ther inconvenience  than  slight  pain  at  the 
moment ;  a  similar  accident  in  another,  may 
cause  an  attack  of  gout. 

Thus  we  have  to  consider  not  merely  the 
causes,  but  the  state  of  the  individual  to 
whom  they  are  applied  ;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  distinction  I  have  already  pointed  out 
between  the  direct  or  immediate,  and  the 
remote  or  predisposing  causes. 

The  direct  or  immediate,  in  many  in- 
dividuals, will  not  produce  disease,  unless 


the  individual  shall  have  been  prepared  for 
its  action,  by  the  effect  of  the  remote  or 
predisposing  cause. 

Under  the  head  of  remote,  or  predis- 
posing causes  to  inflammation  or  diseases  of 
any  kind,  we  may  enumerate  the  natural 
peculiarities  of  organisation  which  belong  to 
individuals.  All  mankind  are  not  construct- 
ed alike.  There  are  differences  in  organisa- 
tion ;  there  are  consequent  differences  in 
the  functions  executed  by  the  organs,  and 
hence  the  state  of  health,  which  is  a  state  of 
exertion  in  the  functions  of  all  the  organs, 
will  present  a  variety  in  each  individual.  If 
we  look  throughout  the  whole  of  the  works 
of  nature,  we  see  that  it  appears  to  be  her 
object  everywhere  to  produce  variety.  Na- 
ture, if  we  may  personify  her,  seems  to  have 
nothing  of  the  quakcr  taste  ;  she  takes  no 
delight  in  uniformity  of  colour  or  shape. 
(Laughter.)  She  has  not  thought  fit  to  cut 
out  all  mankind  by  one  pattern.  There  are, 
in  fact,  varieties  in  the  organisation  and 
function  of  every  part ;  varieties  that  are 
common  to  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
viduals, and  they  being  arranged  and  classed 
together,  constitute  what  physiologists  have 
termed  differences  of  temperament  or  con- 
stitution ;  that  is,  the  predominance  of  cer- 
tain particular  organs,  or  systems  of  organs, 
in  certain  individuals.  The  sanguineous, 
the  nervous,  the  lymphatic,  and  the  bilious 
temperaments.  In  the  first,  the  circulating  ; 
in  the  second,  the  nervous  ;  in  the  third, 
the  absorbent ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  the  ali- 
mentary, chylopoietic,  or  digestive  systems, 
seem  to  be  predominant.  These  differences 
of  temperament  or  constitution  have  been 
recognised  from  the  remotest  times,  and,  no 
doubt,  such  differences  are  founded  in 
nature.  There  are  other  differences  which 
belong  to  individuals,  and  the3e  are  called 
idiosyncrasies.  This  is  a  Greek  term,  which 
means — peculiar  mixture.  Now  we  see 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  something  peculiar 
in  each  individual ;  we  find  this  more  par- 
ticularly traceable  in  some  individuals,  by 
the  effects  of  external  applications.  We 
see  a  particular  sort  of  medicine  or  food  pro- 
duce a  certain  condition  in  one  person, 
which  it  does  not  in  another.  There  are 
some  in  whom  we  find  it  difficult  to  affect 
the  system  with  mercury  ;  there  are  others, 
whom  a  grain,  or  two  grains,  of  blue  pill  will 
salivate.  Another  law  of  nature  is,  that 
organised  beings  produce  by  generation 
new  beings  like  themselves,  otherwise  spe- 
cies and  races  would  not  be  preserved  ;  and 
the  law  by  which  new  beings  partake  of  the 
character  of  those  who  give  them  birth,  ex- 
tends to  the  differences  of  temperament. 
Thus  it  happens  that  different  dispositions 
are  inherent  in  different  families,  just  like 
particular  forms  of  features. 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  in  consider- 
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the  circumstances  whiih 

sitiou    to    certain  what 

are    called   morbid   differences ;    l 

l  I.  nearer  lo  the  state  l  fdi  ease  ill  l 
difference!    of    temperament     mentioned, 
though  it  would  not  be  vei\  §asy  tc  draw  ■ 
line  of  distinction  between  them.     Ofraor* 
bid,  1  seaj  mention  scrofula,  gout,  and  rheu« 

uiatisin  ;  these,  in  soni-  liuusu r.- ,  de|  end  on 
natural  and  original  differences  of  constitu- 
tion, and  are  transmitted  hereditarily  ,  but 
in    other   instances    they    an*    produced     by 

external  agencies*    An  individual  who  may 

be  supposed  to  be  born  healthy,  may  have 
a  morbid  disposition  to  disease,  which  may 
be  either  hereditary  or  icqnired.  It  is  to 
this  the  technical  name  of  diathesis  is  ap- 
plied. A  scrofulous  disposition,  or  scrofu- 
lous diathesis  ;  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  dispo- 
sition, or  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis — 
these  are  equivalent  terms.  Age  and  sex, 
in  some  instances,  give  a  particular  disposi- 
tion to  certain  diseases.  Climates  have 
certainly  a  marked  influence  in  disposing  to 
disease.  Atmospherical  heat  disposes  to 
inflammation,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
skin.  Erysipelas  is  a  very  common  and 
serious  occurrence  in  hot  countries.  The 
liver  is  very  liable  to  be  affected  by  high 
temperature.  Than,  though  abscess  of  this 
orgau  is  rare  in  this  country,  yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  such  an  affection  in 
Europeans  who  visit  the  East  ov  West  In- 
dies. The  yellow  fever,  a  dreadful  scourge 
in  those  countries,  owes  its  origin  to  the  high 
degree  of  atmospheric  temperature.  It  is 
said,  that  in  some  of  those  places,  if  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  remains  steady  at  80°  for 
four  or  five  or  six  weeks,  the  yellow  fever 
will  invariably  occur. 

Now  I  have  thus  far  considered  inflamma- 
tion as  the  result  of  causes  acting  directly 
on  the  organs  that  are  the  seat  of  such  dis- 
order ;  that  is,  I  have  considered  what  we 
may  call  accidental  inflammations — inflam- 
mations that  arise  directly  from  causes  im- 
mediately applied.  But  in  many  instances 
we  cannot  trace  the  application  of  any  cause 
to  the  affected  organ  :  this  is  the  case  with 
a  great  number  of  internal  inflammations; 
such  are  called  spontaneous  inflammations. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the 
inflammation  actually  arises  olitself,  only  that 
it  takes  place  without  an  apparent  adequate 
cause.  We  see  in  children  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  leading  to  effusion  of  fluid  into  the 
ventricles,  or  hydrocephalus ;  we  see  in- 
flammation of  the  arachnoid  coat  and  pia 
mater  in  the  adult,  producing  various  affec- 
tions of  the  head,  and,  many  times,  mental 
derangement.  Inflammation  may  occur  in 
the  liver  or  stomach — erysipelas  may  attack 
the  face — the  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint 
may  become  inflamed,  or  a  joint  generally. 
Thus    inflammatory    affections    may    occur 


either  in  internal  or  external  organs,  *  here 
innot    tra  those 

•  nf  producing 
(i   the 

head  of  spontaneous,  in  contradistinction  to 
ai  eidental  inflammation. 

Now  though  l  A    in   many  of  these 

> race  the  application  ot'  local  cai 

tse,  ire  can  often  discern  the 
remote  or  predi  circumstance,  which 

we  may  consider  to  have  had  an  influence  la 

originating  the  disease.     We   find  th< 

0?  predisposing  causes  aUo  actually 
capable  oi  leading  to  the  occurrence  of  acci- 
dental inflammation. 

The  most  powerful  and  general  of  tho 
predisposing  causes,  whether  of  spontaneous 
or  of  accidental  inflammation,  undoubtedly 
is  what  is  called,  in  common  language,  ful- 
ness of  habit,  or  what  we  technically  call 
plethora  of  the  system,  that  is,  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  frame,  produced  by  taking 
into  the  body  an  excessive  quantity  of  new 
materials,  by  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  by  eating  and  drinking  too  much. 
The  natural  supply  of  the  frame  requires, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  new  material 
should  be  introduced  into  it,  but  persons  are 
in  the  habit  of  taking  perhaps,  twice  or 
three  times  the  quantity  the  natural  wants 
of  the  economy  require  ;  hence  arises  a  state 
of  repletion  ;  the  digestive  organs  are  over- 
loaded, and  a  state  of  repletion  occurs  in  the 
sanguiferous  system,  which  receives  the  new 
matter  from  the  digestive  organs.  Persons 
commit  errors  with  respect  to  diet,  not  only 
in  quantity,  but  in  quality,  and  both  these 
are  chiefly  observed  in  two  articles,  that  is, 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquors.  It  is, 
perhaps,  rather  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  the  minimum  of  supply  that  will  keep  the 
body  in  a  healthy  or  proper  state  ;  but  we 
have  facts  from  which  we  conclude,  that  a 
much  smaller  quantity  is  sufficient  for  that 
purpose  than  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking.  There  is  a  celebrated  example  of 
this,  which  has  been  frequently  cited  in 
this  theatre,  that  of  Cornaro,  a  Venetian 
nobleman.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
indulging,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  till  he 
arrived  at  about  the  age  of  -10  years,  lie 
then  lost  his  health,  and  became  the  subject 
of  serious  and  various  ailments.  He  in  vain 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  medical  art.  He 
then  undertook  his  own  case,  and  resolved 
to  try  what  he  could  do  by  starvation.  By 
practising  a  system  of  rigid  abstinence,  in  a 
short  time  he  got  rid  of  all  the  symptoms  he 
had  been  troubled  with.  He  continued  to 
pursue  this  course  of  abstinence  until  he 
arrived  at  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
leading  a  very  active  life,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  powers,  botiily  and  mental, 
and  holding  important  offices  in  the  state, 
being  in  fact  a  character  of  considerable  im- 
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portaurc  in  Venue.  lie  has  left  behind 
aim  a  small  booki  entitledi    "  1'iais'. >s  of  a 

Sober  Life  ;''   anil.ui  thai  lie  slates  of  himself 

what  I  have  mentioned,  tnd  says,  that  hii 
diet  consisted  of  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food 
and  fourteen  of  lifuid,  /><  r  diem  ;  that  would 

(M  lour  ounces  of  solid  food  taken  three 
times  a  dav.  He  states,  that  this  system  of 
abstinence  was  so  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  health,  that  when  he  exceeded 
the  twelve  ounces  and  took  fourteen,  he  im- 
mediately became  hut  ami  feverish,  and  felt 
the  necessity  of  going  back  to  his  former 
quantity.  1  was  very  well  acquainted  witli 
a  lady,  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family, 
always  robust,  healthy,  and  capable  of  tak- 
ing plenty'  of  exercise.  IShe  lived  very 
carefully,  never  taking-  more  than  a  single 
glass  of  wine  a  day,  and  seldom  that,  with 
about  half  the  quantity  of  food  that  persons 
ordinarily  take.  She,  however,  was  occa- 
sionally subject  to  disease,  and  that  was  of 
an  inflammatory  nature  (erysipelas),  though 
she  lived  in  this  abstemious  way.  At  an 
advanced  period  of  life  she  experienced  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  which  re- 
quired active  treatment  for  a  considerable 
time. 

That  the  quantity  of  animal  food  and  fer- 
mented liquor  persons  take,  and  suppose  to 
be  necessary,  is  by  no  means  so,  may  be 
understood  from  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
I  was  myself  acquainted  with  a  lady,  who, 
from  a  kind  of  whim,  began  to  live  on  vege- 
table diet.  She  was  in  good  health,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  at  all  for  her  to  give  up 
her  ordinary  habits  of  life.  She  took  a  fancy, 
however,  to  live  in  this  way,  and  on  dis- 
tilled water,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  she  did 
live  on  fruit  and  vegetables,  without  tasting 
animal  substance,  except  the  milk  she  took 
in  her  tea,  for  several  years.  1  never  knew 
a  more  active  person  ;  she  made  nothing  of 
walking  ten  miles,  and  could  walk  twenty. 
She  was  a  very  little,  sprightly-made  woman. 
She  bore  two  children  during  the  time  I 
knew  her,  and  suckled  them  for  about  twelve 
months  each,  but  never  took  any  thing  what- 
ever beyond  what  I  have  stated  to  you.  She 
never  drank  any  thing  stronger  than  tea. 

In  London  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  effects  of  habits  contrary  to 
these.  Persons  who  follow  laborious  occu- 
pations here,  such  as  porters,  coal-beavers, 
draymen,  and  a  variety  of  individuals  who 
follow  the  more  laborious  avocations  in  Lon- 
dan,  do  eat  and  drink  most  enormously. — 
(Laughter.)  A  great  number  of  them  pass 
through  this  hospital,  and  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  their  habits.  As  for  two  or 
three  pots  of  porter  a  day,  that  is  scarcely  a 
mouthful. —  (Laughter.)  You  really  would 
hardly  believe,  that  many  of  these  persons 
drink  ei^ht,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  quarts 
of  porter  a  day,  filling  up  the  intervals  with 


glasses  of  gin  (continued  laughter)  ;  and 
really  take  animal  food  in  proportions  that 
WOOld    perfectly   astonish   you!      Nowth 

are  individuals  formed  for  robustness  and 

ItMi-  life  ;  they  are  strong  men,  who  come 
from  the  OOUntry,  and  who,  if  thoy  took  only- 
moderate  eare  of  themselves,  might,  reach 
old  age,  with  full  possession  Of  their  bodily 
powers,  hut  they  very  seldom  come  to  any 
thing  near  it;  we  see  a  great  many  ol  them 
out  here.  Their  habits  of  excess  predispose 
them  to  inflammation  ;  they  suffer  from  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  stomach,  lungs,  heart,  Sec. 
Thus  most  of  them,  if  their  lives  are  not 
cut  short  by  some  accidental  injury,  which 
generally  leads  to  most  severe  inflammation, 
die  of  dropsy  about  the  age  of  fifty.  I  re- 
member having  been  called  to  a  very  fine, 
hearty,  young  fellow,  one  of  Whitbread's 
draymen,  under  thirty  years  of  age  ;  he  was 
quite  a  picture  of  strength  ;  he  had  merely 
grazed  his  leg  against  the  iron  hoop  of  a  butt. 
He  did  not  think  much  of  the  accident,  and 
went  about  his  occupation  ;  but  soon  his 
leg  began  to  be  painful ;  it  became  much 
more  troublesome,  and  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  he  met  with  the  injury  I  saw 
him.  The  whole  of  bis  leg  was  then  enor- 
mously swelled  ;  it  was  livid,  black,  blue, 
and  the  limb  mortified  up  to  his  very  body, 
and  merely  from  the  occurrence  of  this  slight 
accident. 

You  will  readily  understand,  that  the 
effect  produced  by  an  erroneous  system  of 
diet  must  be  very  considerable,  for  the  cause 
of  disease  is  incessantly  applied.  Per- 
sons eat  and  drink  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year.  When  you  inquire  into  a  person's 
habits,  probably  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is 
very  moderate,  only  taking  three  or  four 
glasses  of  wine  a  day.  in  the  iirst  instance, 
that  does  seem  to  be  very  moderate,  but  you 
must  multiply  that  three  or  four  by  S6o,  to 
ascertain  what  he  takes  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  then  you  will  find  that  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  taken  into 
the  system.  This  state  of  unnatural  reple- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  seems  to  be  attended 
with  rather  an  improved  state  of  health  ;  the 
person  seems  to  be  ruddy,  cheerful,  and 
healthy,  but  after  a  certain  length  of  time, 
a  condition  of  the  body  is  produced  w'hich 
approaches  to  disease  :  there  is  a  preterna- 
tural fulness  of  pulse,  a  disposition  to  heat, 
and  thirst  on  exertion.  Such  an  individual 
lives  on  the  brink  of  disease  ;  a  slight  im- 
pulse is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  balance  and 
push  him  over. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  plethora  in 
those  cases,  the  accuracy  of  that  expression 
has  been  doubted.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  vessels  contain  more  blood  in 
such  cases,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  natural,  regular, 
or  normal  quantity  of  blood  is  in  a  person 
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\\  |  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  in  a  pv« 

ticular  case,  h  >vv  much   blood    la    in    ll. 
It- m ,  thcii-I.  n  RM  fflAl  data  foi   c  -onipai  i  -.on  . 
W  e  cannot  say  whether  an  individual  in  tho 
state  I    huvr    mentioned,    has    more  blood  in 
^sels  than  he   has    at  another    period  ; 
yet  we   tind   ill    many    of   those    individuals, 
that    there     is     an    unnatural     fulness    ami 
Strength  of   pulse.     It    is    excited    by    the 
slightest  exertion.      When   we     take     blood 
from  them,  it  frequently  presents   the  ap- 
pearance  which  characterises  blood  drawn 
from  persons  labouring  under  liitlammation  ;  I 
it  is  bulled   and  cupped,    so  that    whether 
the  quantity  is    greater  or    not,  at  all  events 
we  can  determine  that  such   individuals   are 
in   an  unhealthy  state.     They  are  in  a  state 
very  similar    to   that   of  females,    in  whom 
menstruation   is  suppressed,  where  you  will 
have  flushed  countenance,  pain  of  head,  and 
heat  of  the  surface  ;  or  to  that  of  females  in 
whom  menstruation  has  not  occurred  at  the 
time  it  ought.     It  is  a  similar  state  to  that 
which  occurs  in  persons  where  old   ulcers 
have    been    rapidly    healed,      for   my    own 
part  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  there  is  an 
increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system  ; 
that  the  expression  of  plethora  applied  in 
such  cases  is  literally  true.     I  remember  a 
person  coming  under  my  care  with  cataract, 
for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  operation. 
He  was  a  man  between  40  and  50  years  of 
age.     When  I  asked  him  how  he  was  in  his 
general  health,  he  said,  perfectly  well.    But 
lie  had  an  enormous  head,  with  a  particularly 
large  face,  and  that  of  a  very  deep  brownish 
or  sort  of  red  colour;  in  fact,  the  appearance 
indicated  that  state  of  the  capillary  system, 
which  I    did  not  like  in  a  person  about  to 
undergo   such  an  operation.    This  led  me 
into   further  inquiries,  and  I  found  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  inordinate 
quantity    of    animal    food     and    fermented 
liquor.     He    had   a   full,  strong,  and    hard 
pulse,  and  there  were  other  circumstances, 
in  the  state  of  his  tongue,  digestive  organs, 
and  so  forth,  which  proved,   though  he  said 
he  was  in  a  healthy  state,  that  he  was  in  a 
condition  very  far  from  it ;  in  that  condition 
in  which  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied,  if  1  per- 
formed   the    operation,    inflammation   of  a 
destructive  kiud  would  be  the  result.     1  did 
not  operate  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after- 
wards.    In  that  time  I  took   ll20  ounces  of 
blood  from  him,  and  did  not  conceive  it  safe 
to  operate  without  doing  so.     If  he  had  not 
bad  more  blood  in  his  veins  than  ordinary,  I 
think  he  would  not  have  admitted  of  that 
treatment.     He  was  prevented  from  taking 
fermented  liquor  and  solid  animal  food  ;  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  I  can  assure  you  lie 
looked  quite  a  different  person  (laughter)  ; 
but  I  brought  him  to  a  state  in  which  the 
operation  could  be  safely   performed,  and, 
indeed,  it  succeeded  most  perfectly. 
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Dn.  I.i  i  mm  son  had  mentioned  his  inten- 
tion, at   his    last   lecture,  of  making  morbid 
anatomy  the  subject  of  the   clinical  I*  lure, 
whenever    he   should    have    an  opportunity  ; 
but,    as    no    examination    had    taken    place 
during  the  week  (Dr.  K.  having  lost  only  one 
patient    since    the    commencement    of  the 
season),  he  should,  this  morning,  bring  be- 
fore  them  two   cases  of  the  common  con- 
tinued   fever  of  this  town,  both  which  oc- 
curred in  individuals  of  about  the  same  age. 
The  first  was  that  of  John  Ciuinn,  a  young 
man,  aged  nineteen,  from  a  place  at  Shore- 
ditch,  called   Castle   Court.     There  was  no 
one  ill  in  the  neighbourhood  excepting  him- 
self,  as  far  as  he  knew  ;  but  he  had  been 
much  exposed  to  wet  and  cold  lately  in  the 
streets,    and  was  attacked  ten   clays   before 
admission  with  a  cough,  pain  in  his  head, 
sickness,  shivering,  and    a  feeling  of  loss  of 
power;  complains  of  pain,  on  pressure,  at 
the   epigastrium.     There   is   great  heat   of 
skin,   and   thirst.     Pulse  72,  full;    tongue 
very  much  coated  in   the  centre,  and  red  at 
the  edges  and  tip  ;  bowels  open  from  medi- 
cine ;     slight    expectoration ;    countenance 
that  of  fever.     Ordered 
Hyd.submur.)  gr.  vj.,  statim  et  eras  mane  ; 
Slops  only  for  diet. 

On  the  following  day,  the  bowels  had  not 
been  opened  ;  there  was  great  heat  of  skin  ; 
had  slept  ill ;  pulse  quick,  strong,  and  full ; 
and  there  was  pain  on  pressure  at  the 
scrobiculus  cordis.     Ordered 

Olei  ricini,  jvi.  statim. 
Hinul.,  xviij.,  scrobic.  cordis. 
Hydrargyri  subnutriatis,  gr.vj.  eras  mane. 
Cold  or  tepid  ablution  whenever  he  is  hot. 

Under  this  treatment  he  quickly  recovered. 
The  second  case  was  that  of  Anne  Buller, 
jetat.  17,  who  was  attacked  ten  days  before 
admission  with  rigors,  followed  by  ex- 
treme heat,  and  some  thirst,  and  constant 
pain  in  the  head,  with  evening  exacerba* 
tions,  for  the  first  few  days.  .Five  days  ago 
pain  came  on  in  the  abdomen,  back,  and 
limbs,  with  great  sense  of  weakness,  and 
has  continued  ever  since.  She  was  then 
bled,  and  has  been  taking,  she  says,  large 
quantities  of  purgative  medicine.  The  pain 
now  is  principally  of  head,  epigastrium,  and 
right hypochondrium,  with  some  pain  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  generally  over  the 
whole  abdomen  ;  great  tenderness  of  the  epi- 
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gastritim  and  right  hvpochondrium  ;  tongue 
coated  |  yellowilh  white,  and  dryish  ;  pulse 
frequent,  and  rather  lull.  Says  .she  had  heen 
in  the  country,  and,  on  her  return,  slept  in 
the  same  room  with  her  fellow-servant  (the 
cook),  who  had  fever.     Ordered 

Hirud*  xx.  abdominis  Slops  only  for  diet. 

Jli/drari;-.  sulmiurtat.,  gr.  viij.  statira  et 

eras  inane. 

O/ci  riii/ii.  *ss?  eras  hora  x.  ante  merid. 
si  opus  fuerit. 

To  be   well   washed   all  over  with  soap 
and  water  tepid  ablution,  whenever  hot. 

The  following  day,  9th  of  October,  had 
patted  a  good  night ;  lost  all  pain  of  head  ; 
had  no  pain  of  abdomen,  except  on  pressure  ; 
tongue  more  moist;  bowels  been  freely 
evacuated  without  the  oil;  pulse  108,  soft, 
and  not  full.     Kept,  hydrarg.  submur.  eras. 

10.  Slept  well  ;  no  pain  in  head,  and  none 
in  abdomen,  even  on  firm  pressure  ;  skin 
cool ;  bowels  open  twice  in  the  night ; 
pulse  96,  small,  and  very  compressible  ;  a 
little  thirst;  tongue  clean  ;  ablution  seldom 
required. 

13.  Better  in  all  respects;  ablution  not 
required  since  yesterday  ;  milk  diet. 

16.  Convalescent. 

20.  Up  and  dressed. 

These  cases  present  the  form  which  con- 
tinued fever  generally  now  assumes  in  this 
town.  Formerly,  Dr.  Elliotson  has  no 
doubt  continued  fever  was  generally  attend- 
ed with  typhoid  symptoms  in  London,  per- 
haps almost  from  the  beginning,  if  indeed 
this  state  of  things  was  not  often  reduced 
by  bad  treatment.  Continued  fever  is  some- 
times at  present  typhoid,  and  shows  signs  of 
putrescency,  but  it  is  generally  in  a  slight 
degree  ;  and  even  such  cases  are,  for  the 
most  part,  inflammatory  at  the  beginning. 
The  two  present  cases  were  mild,  and  Dr. 
Elliotson  had  not  lost  a  single  case  of  fever 
during  the  last  twelve  months  ;  he  mention- 
ed this  not  to  boast  of  his  treatment,  but  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  disease  now  gene- 
rally assumes  a  mild  form.  We  almost  uni- 
versally find  more  or  less  pain  in  the  head 
and  epigastrium.  In  both  these  cases,  there 
was  pain  in  each  of  these  regions  ;  fre- 
quently, also,  there  is  cough  and  dyspnoea, 
but  far  more  rarely,  and  the  man  only  com- 
plained of  these.  In  each  case,  there  was 
increased  heat.  Dr.  Elliotson  had  mention- 
ed, in  his  lectures  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, that  the  experiments  performed  by 
Hunter,  with  regard  to  the  actual  increase 
of  temperature  in  fever  or  inflammation, 
were  exceedingly  cruel,  because  useless. 

The  temperature  of  inflamed  parts  on  the 
surface  mi^ht  easily  be  made  the  subject 
of  observation,  by  placing  a  thermometer 
upon  them,  and  covering  it  up.     He  had 


thus  frequently  ascertained  the  temperature 
in  inflammation  to  reach  107  degrees,  and, 
in  mere  fever,  had  often  found  it  as  high. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  heat  in  the  man 
on  admission  WM  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
woman  ;  and  we  shall  often  find  here  that, 
after  sitting  about  a  long  time  in  the  taking- 
in  room,  &c,  the  temperature  shall  be  below 
the  natural  standard,  and  the  pulse  small  ; 
and  if  not  aware  of  this,  the  practitioner 
might  be  surprised,  on  making  his  visit  the 
following  day,  to  find  his  patient  with  a  great 
increase  of  heat,  and  might  be  induced  at 
admission  to  give  stimulants,  and  thus  in- 
duce a  dangerous  reaction ;  they  both  bad 
felt  great  debility,  and  this  is  a  symptom 
which  is  nearly  always  present  in  fever ; 
the  back  and  limbs  ach,  and  feel  as  if  they 
had  no  power  in  them.  The  countenance, 
too,  of  each,  was  that  peculiar  one  expres- 
sive of  fever.  There  will  generally  be 
found  an  expression  of  anxiety,  combined 
with  a  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  which  indi- 
cates oppression  of  the  head  ;  this  heaviness 
of  eyes  may  take  place  in  a  common  catarrh, 
but  when  combined  with  an  expression  of 
anxiety  and  distress,  it  may  be  concluded 
With  tolerable  certainty  that  there  is  fever. 
Frequently,  too,  the  moutb  is  open,  the 
tongue  parched,  the  teeth  and  lips  covered 
with  sordes,  and  the  face  flushed.  The  com- 
bination of  all  these  appearances,  gives  the 
countenance  of  fever  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  the  man  had  not,  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission, any  flushing  of  the  face,  on  account 
of  his  long  exposure  to  cold  during  the 
morning  ;  but  be  had  the  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  heaviness  and  distress,  which  alone 
are  enough  to  characterise  fever.  We  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  see  a  case  of  fever,  without  a 
quickened  pulse.  Instances  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  are  rare. 

The  pulse  of  each  of  these  patients  was 
quickened ;  neither  of  the  present  cases 
was  very  severe  ;  the  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  head  did  not,  in  either  case,  amount  to 
delirium  ;  and  that  of  the  stomach  was  in- 
sufficient to  produce  vomiting  or  agony. 

The  intestines  are  frequently  affected,  as 
well  as  the  stomach,  so  as  to  produce  diar- 
rhcea ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  here  ;  there 
was  a  little  inflammation  below  the  epigas- 
trium of  the  man,  but  none  in  the  woman  ; 
they  both  were  clearly  marked  cases,  from 
the  anxiety  of  countenance  and  heavi- 
ness of  eyes,  heat  of  skin,  quickness  of 
pulse,  and  extreme  feeling  of  debility, 
&c,  without  sufficient  symptoms  of  lo- 
cal mischief,  to  explain  them,  the  princi- 
pal circumstances  on  which  the  diagnosis  of 
lever  is  formed.  With  respect  to  the  nature 
of  fever,  some  consider  it  an  inflammation  of 
one,  some  of  another,  particular  organ.  Dr. 
Elliotson  could  not  but  think,  that  if  it  be  an 
inflammation,  this  is  general ;  in  some  cases, 
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one  part,  as  tlie  head;  in  others,  another, 
as  Some  Ol  the  abdominal  oi.,uis;  beiug 
inure  affected  than  the  lest,      lit-  knows  oue 

table  pin  ii(  ian,  irha  imputes 

it  to  the  head  alone  j   Mid    in    France,   it  has 

:i  referred  altogether  to  the  abdoniea< 

15ut  tVwr  may   like  place  with  or  without 

•vmptosss  of  pbrenitis,  or  of  inflammation  of 
tlie  stomseh,  intestines,  <>r  peritoneum,  dur- 

life,  or  any  appearance  Of  one  or  other 
of  these  inflammations,  utter  death.  It  mu>t 
called  an  inflammatory  disesse,  from 
iU  terminating  in  iutlainmatioit,  and  may  go 
on  to  mortification  ;  but  he  must  contend 
that  this  inflammatory  affection  is  general. 
The  head  and  abdominal  viscera  ate  cer- 
tainly the  most  usual  seat  of  inflammatory 
symptoms,  and  show  marks  of  disease  utter 
death,  as  well  as  during  life.  In  the  head 
there  will  frequently  be  found  more  or  less 
congestion,  or  even  effusion.  The  stomach 
and  intestines  also  often  show  congestion  ; 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  until  intestines 
is  constantly  found  more  or  less  ulcerated. 
This,  however,  only  illustrates  the  fact,  that 
the  inflammation  is  general,  but  that  some 
organs  may  be  affected  more  than  others. 
The  morbid  appearances  in  the  intestines, 
constantly  surpass  those  of  the  head,  inas- 
much as  ulceration  of  the  end  of  the  ilium 
is  so  common,  but  in  neither  head  nor  ali- 
mentary canal,  are  they  usually  sufficient  to 
acooont  for  the  severity  of  the  general  symp- 
toms, far  less  to  explain  the  causes,  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease.  Those  who  look, 
ouly  to  morbid  anatomy  for  on  insight  into 
the  nature  of  diseases,  will  continually  mis- 
take  trifles  for  important  things  ;  effects  for 
causes;  and  incidental,  for  indispensable 
circumstances.  The  same  degree  of  local 
mischief  which  is  found  after  fever  is  every 
day  observed,  where  it  had  not,  during  life, 
produced  the  peculiar  train  of  symptoms, 
called  fever  (that  specific  disease,  called  by 
Cullen,  febris).  The  symptoms  of  phrenitis, 
gastritis,  and  enteritis,  are  far  more  simple 
than  fever,  and  are  deficient  in  the  peculiar 
marks  and  course  of  fever. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  their  origin  to  contagion. 
Without  doubt  contagion  will  produce  fever, 
but  in  the  generality  of  cases,  we  cannot  im- 
pute it  to  this  cause.  In  neither  of  the  pre- 
sent instances  was  there  any  proof  of  conta- 
gion. In  the  man,  certainly  none.  The 
woman  had  slept  in  the  same  room  with  a 
fellow-servant,  who  had  fever,  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  fellow- servant  caught  it 
from  any  one.  Tlie  occurrence  of  fever,  af- 
ter going  to  a  house,  where  there  are  other 
patients  with  the  same  disease,  is  no  proof 
of  contagion,  because  the  circumstance  of 
the  local  situation  of  the  house  may  account 
for  it.  But  if  a  person  who  has  the  disease 
comes  to  a  house  ia  a  healthy  situation  where 


and  near  which   the  disease  had  net  before 
.  utht-r   indil  id  in- 

fected, this  is  proof  suffii  lent,  proi  ided  si 

i  si     It]    h  or.      In    tin  | 

may  be  argued,  that  1 1 , «   same  i . 

which  produced  it  in  the  «  (lit  .u 

the  girl,  not  that  she  caught  it  of  the  cook. 

Now  fever   rareh 
into  an  hospital,  and    Dr.  ElUotSOS]   did 

remember  ever  having  set  n  an  instance  ol  it; 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  propagated 

by  contagion,  is  no  proof  that  it  may  ii/t  be 

immunicsted  ;   and    it  tacts  to 

the  contrary  are  brought  forwards,  they  are 

not,  on  this  account,  to  be  denied.     It  is 

asserted  by  some,  that  hydrophobia  is  rot 
contagious  ;  nay,  some  have  denied  the  ex- 
istence ot'  the  disease,  Snd  one  individual 
does  so  at  present,  and  declares  he  has  in- 
oculated himself  with  the  saliva  of  a  mad 
dog  with  impunity  ;  but  this  is  no  argument, 
for  few  persons  who  are  bitten  become  af- 
fected, and  even  a  large  number  of  do^s 
inoculated  escape.  So  it  is  with  small-pox, 
and  even  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  ;  many  s 
diseased  woman  has  infected  one  man,  while 
another  has  visited  her,  even  on  the  same 
day,  without  injury.  In  l-'niuce,  two  stu- 
dents, who  denied  the  contagious  nature 
even  of  syphilis,  went  so  far  as  to  inoculate 
themselves  with  matter  taken  from  a  syphi- 
litic person  ;  one  of  these  lost  part  of  the 
axilla  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and 
the  other  was  so  shocked  at  finding  a  bad 
ulcer  form,  that  he  put  a  period  to  ids  ex- 
istence. Sufficient  cases  are  on  record  of 
fever  occurring  from  contagion,  i.  e.,  from 
the  approach  of  persons  labouring  under  the 
disease  (or  of  individuals  who  had  commu- 
nicated with  persons  labouring  under  it)  to 
others  in  health,  and  surrounded  by  healthy 
persons,  to  convince  him  of  the  frequent 
contagiousness  of  fever,  though  he  himself 
never  saw  a  well- marked  case,  and  this  he 
ascribes  to  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
contagion  of  fever  is  easily  dissipated  by 
cleanliness  and  free  ventilation,  both  which 
are  carried  to  the  utmost  pitch  in  St.  Thomas's, 
and  which  he  takes  care  to  have  as  fully 
atteuded  to  in  private  practice.  Neither  is 
be  prepared  to  fay,  that  fever  can  be  pro* 
duced  by  filth  only,  though  certainly  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  spread  when  cleanliness 
is  not  attended  to.  It  is  common  amongst 
the  poor  Irish,  in  London,  wlo  are  gene- 
rally thickly  congregated  together,  and  are 
extremely  dirty  in  their  habits;  but  then 
they  ate  badly  fed,  and  exposed  to  wet  and 
cold,  which  are  known  continually  to  induce 
it.  The  following  fact  proves  the  power  of 
filth  to  aggravate,  if  not  to  induce,  fever,  and 
looks  very  much  like  contagion.  There  is 
a  court,  near  Bond-street,  where  a  great 
number  of  poor  Irish  live,  in  which  there 
was  a  large  heap  of  lilth  behind  the  houses, 
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and  in  one   of  tlicni,  the  lower  apartments  Delia,  or  castor  oil.     Slight  nft'ection  of  the 

being  uninhibited,  were  filled  by  a  large  mouth  from  mercury  in  decidedly  proper. 

Collection     of    iiltli     of    etery     kind,     dc;id  \\  itbout  doubt  many  cases  1 1  j i ^  1 1 1.   be;    cured 

Minnie,  excrement,    and    nil   conceivable  without,  but  in  general  they  do  belter  with 
stinking  things!    In  tbia  place  fever  occur* 

red|  anil  out  of  l(">,  wbo  were  attacked  by  It, 
ten    Wen  from  the  two  houses  next  to    each 


mercury.     Dr.  I&lliotaon    bai   tried   it  over 

and  over  again,    and    has   now  not  the  least 
doubt  of  this  fact,      I  here  is  no  occasion  for 

other,  one  of  which  contained  the  largest  la  violently  aore  mouth,  but  to  continue  the 


nuns  of  tilth  ;  now  there  is  no  proof  thai 
these  patients  caught  it  from  each  Other, 
but  some  of  them  were  carried  to  an  infir- 
mary, in  which  there  bad  been  no  fever  pre- 
viously for  a  length  of  time,  and  shortly 
afterwards  two  of  the  night  nurses,  who  bad 
been  Bitting  up  with,  and  attending-  on, 
these  individuals,  became  ill  ;  and  in  proof 
that  the  disease  with  which  the  nurses  were 
affected,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  former 
patients,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  a 
peculiarity  in  its  form,  namely,  that  about 
the  tenth  day  there  was  a  relapse  in  every 
one  of  the  Irish,  and  this  peculiarity  was 
observed  in  one  of  the  nurses;  the  other 
died  before  the  tenth  day. 

The  treatment  of  fever  is  simple,  and  ge- 
nerally successful,  if  bad  recourse  to  in  j  cular  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness, 
time.  Cold  or  tepid  ablutions  when  the  immediately  removing  all  evacuations,  c\ic, 
skin  is  hot.  Dr.  Elliotson  makes  it  a  rule  to  j  and  during  the  time  frequently  let  the  room, 
have  the  patients  brought  into  the  hospital   be  well  ventilated. 

well  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  after-        In  these  cases  this  treatment,  proved  suc- 
wards  to  have   them  sponged  all  over  with    cessful,  the  amendment  was  soon   very  de« 


mercury  until  moisture  of  the  tongue,  and 
perhapi  redness  of  the  tMiins,  have  taken 
place.  This,  however,  will  be  useless,  with- 
out subduing  local  inflammation,  by  tlio 
abstract  ion  of  blood.  But,  as  in  mere  in- 
flammation?, a  far  larger  number  of  cases 
will  do  well  treated  by  mercury,  in  addition 
to  local  or  general  bleeding,  than  where 
venesection,  ike.  is  employed  without  mer- 
cury. It  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
purging  violently  from  mercury,  because  if 
it  be  pushed  on,  after  diarrheca  has  taken 
place,  it  may  aggravate  this  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  produce  great  mischief.  Submu- 
riate  of  mercury  in  small  and  repeated  doses, 
or  hydrargyrum  c.  craeta  may  be  employed 
according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.     Parti- 


cold  or  tepid  water,  according  to  their  feel- 
ings, whenever    they   are  hot.     The    tern 


cided,  and  the  recovery  rapid.     When  there 
is  a  typhoid  character,  other  treatment  will 


perature  of  the  water  is  best  regulated  by  i  be  required,  cither  altogether,  or  in  con. 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  the  |  junction  with  moderate  antipblogystie  reme- 
repetition  of  the  ablution  should  depend  !  dies  ;  but  as  the  two  present  patients  offered 
entirely  upon  the  recurrence  of  heat.     Well !  no  illustration   of  this  variety  of  treatment, 


clearing  the  bowels,  low  diet,  and  mer 
curv  given  so  as  slightly  to  affect  the 
mouth,  and  subdue  an}'  local  inflammation 
by  the  common  remedies  of  inflammation. 
Venesection,  Dr.  Elliotson  believes,  is  sel- 
dom requisite  in  London  ;  undoubtedly  cases 
do  occasionally  occur  where  bleeding  is 
required,   but  he  always   finds  local  blood- 


he  would  not  enter  upon  it. 


LONDON    HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tun  Lancet. 

Sir, — Seeing  by  the  notice  tocorrespond- 
let'ting  sufficient  in  the  fevers  brou-ht  into  [  ents,  contained  in  last  week's  Lancet,  that 
the    hospital.     He  does   not   consider   any   you  have  received  a  letter  from  "  Delta,"  of 


violence  of  the  pulse,  or  heat  of  skin,  re- 
quires the  loss  of  blood,  provided  no  local 
inflammation  occurs  to  demand  it,  unless 
the  patient  is  of  a  full  habit,  or  the  epidemic 
is  known  to  be  characterised  b\r  the  occur- 
rence, sooner  or  later,  of  severe  local  in- 
flammation. Except  in  these  two  circum- 
stances, mere  general  excitement  is  no  rea- 
son with  him  for  removing  blood,  even 
locally  ;  but  it  is  indispensable,  in  treating 
fever,  constantly  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
local  inflammation,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
tected, to  withdraw  blood  from  the  part,  be 
it  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  or  even  to  bleed 
in  the  arm.  There  is  great  necessity  that 
the  bowels  should  be  well  cleared,  and  no- 
thing is  better  for  this  purpose  than  calomel, 
followed,  if  necessary,  by  sulphate  of  mag- 


the  London  Hospital,  complaining  of  the  in. 
efficiency  of  .Mr.  Luke  as  a  lecturer;  1  beg 
to  state  that  the  pupils  attending  those  lec- 
tures have  openly  testified  their  disapproba- 
tion of  Delta's  conduct,  and  their  perfect 
approbation  of  Mr.  Luke's  lecturing.  At- 
tending those  lectures  myself,  I  can  safely 
say,  that  it  is  Delta's  own  stupidity  or  in- 
attention which  prevents  him  from  reaping 
the  proper  advantages;  for  Mr.  Luke  is  at 
all  times  ready  after  lecture  to  explain  any 
thing  which  may  have  appeared  intricate  to 
the  pupil.  If  "  Delta''  will  have  the  man- 
liness to  come  forward,  and  openly  state  his 
disaffection,  Mr.  Luke  will,  I  am  sure,  have 
no  objection  to  return  him  his  entrance-fee. 
I  remain,  Sir,  vour  Constant  Reader, 
November^,  1829.  R. 
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HIE    MIT    IM'lA  company's   HBMOAt 

ItH'. 


(MM  i    lii    In    surgery,   the 
■asistantaurgeon,  upon  re<  i  uomina- 

lion,   will  he  furnished  with   a  I.  tier  to  the 

Court  of  Kxuuiiinii  10  the    Royal  College  of 
sons,   to    he    examined  in  surgery,    and 
th«l|  I  ertiticate  Will  he  deemed  a  sulisfui  ' 
testimonial  of  hid  tj u.il iticat ion  ;   hut  should 
the  assistant-surgeon   he   previously    in  p08- 

ion  of  a  diploma  from  the  Keysl  Colli 

Of  Surgeons  of  Loudon,  or  the  Colleges  of 
Surgeons  of  Dahlia  or  Edinburgh,  or  of  the 
College  or  University  of  Glasgow,  or  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  BurgSOM  of  (ilas- 


To  the  Editor  of  Xm  Lancet. 

Sik, — All  assistant-surgeoncy  in  the  East 
India  Conpany*i  service,  having  been 
j. laced    hv     the     Right    Honourable.    Charles 

wynne,  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Control, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  some  account  of  the  present 
slate  of  the  medical  branch  of  that  service, 

and  of  the  prospects  which  it  holds  out  to   now-  either  (any  1)  of  them  (these!)  will  bo 
those   who    may   now   enter   it,    concerning  !  deemed  satisfactory  without  further   exinni- 
whicli  so  very  little  is  known  to  the  prof,  s-    nation.  ' 
sionor  to  the  public  in  this  country,  may  be       u  l'  we  informed  inTus  Lan< 

acceptable  to  the  intending  competitors,  as  Sept«  t6tb,  l8£9-30,  that  the  Royal  College 
well  as  to  many  of  your  junior  readers,  both  ot"  Surgeons  of  London,  require!  of  a  candi- 
at  home  and   in   India;  and  with  this  view    date  lor  a  diploma, 

the  following  statement  is  offered  for  a  place  Proof  of  his  having  been  engaged  sir  years, 
in  your   highly  instructive  and  widely  cir-    at  least,  in  acquiring  professional  knowledge, 

and  certificates  of  having  attended  not  less 

than 

Three  winter  courses  of  lectures  on  ana- 


lating  journal. 

A  glowing  description   of  the  above  boon 
has  been  given  to  the  students  of  the  London 
University  by  Professor  Hell,  in  his  sessional  i  t°my. 
initiatory  lecture  for  1839-30.     "It  was  to  !     Two  winter  courses  of  dissection 


ltiatory 

be  expected,"  said  the  Professor,  "  when 
men  of  the  first  rank  and  genius  became  the 
patrons  of  the  University,  that  the  influence 
would  spread,  and  that  others  would  lend 
their  aid  in  so  meritorious  a  work.  It  wa3 
with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  he  had  to 
announce,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Wynne,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
had  presented  for  the  disposal  of  the  Coun- 
cil, a  surget»tcy  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  It  requires  no  great  prescience 
to  foretell  the  happy  consequences  of  this. 
When  men  of  influence  consider  how  often 
they  are  betrayed  into  giving  a  provision  for 
the  very  least  deserving,  lie  hoped  that  they 
might  seethe  virtue  of  aiding  the  Council  in 
their  exertions  for  the  public  service,  through 
rewards  bestowed  on  individual  merit." 
Without  intending  to  detract  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  the  merit  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able President,  which,  in  his  disposal  of 
patronage,  is  believed  to  be  unique,  it  is 
proper  lo  make  known  the  degree  of  remu- 
neration more  immediate,  as  well  as  remote, 
to  which  the  reward  of  individual  merit,  in 
the  present  instance,  is  to  lead. 

The  Company's  regulations,  published  in 
the  East  India  Register  and  Directory, 
second  edition,  corrected  to  INI  ay,  1829,  for 


Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  surgery,  of  three  months 
each,  or  one  of  six  months. 

One  course  on  materia  medica  and  botany. 

Two  courses  of  chemistry,  of  three  months 
each,  or  one  of  six  months. 

Two  courses  of  midwifery,  of  three  months 
each,  or  one  of  six  months. 

Attendance  on  the  surgical  practice  of  an 
hospital,  during  twelve  months,  or  during 
four  years,  the  surgical  practice  of  a  recog- 
nised provincial  hospital,  and  six  months,  at 
least,  of  a  London  hospital  in  addition. 

The  Company's  regulations  above  referred 
to,  further  require  the  following  qualification 
in  physic:  "  The  assistant-surgeon  will  fur- 
ther be  required  to  pass  an  examination  by 
the  Company's  examining  physician,  in  the 
practice  of  physic,  in  which  examination 
will  be  included  as  much  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology as  is  necessary  for  understanding  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  internal  diseases, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  prescribing  and  cotn- 
pounding  medicines  ;*  and  Dr.  Chambers 
will  then  require  him  to  produce  satisfactory 
proof  of  his  having  attended  One  course  of 
lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  and  above 
all,  that  he  should  produce  a  certificate  of 
having  attended  diligently  the   practice   of 


the  admission  of  assistant-surgeons  into  their    the  phvsicians  at  SOme  general  hospital  in 
service  direct,  as  to  "  Age,"  that  the  assist-    London  for  six 


ant  surgeon  must  not  be  under  twenty-two 
years,  in  proof  of  which,  he  must  produce 
an  extract  from  the  register  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  was  born,  or  his  own  affidavit 
and  other  certificates,  agreeably  to  forms  to 
be  obtained  in  the  office  for  cadets  and  as- 
sistant-surgeons.   Next  as  to 


months,  or  at  some  dispen- 
sary in  London  for  twelve  months,  or  at 
some  general  hospital  in  the  country,  within 


*  God  help  the  sick,  whose  doctors  have 
to  exhibit  no  better  proofs  of  their  qualifica- 
tions ! 
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the  United  Kingdom ,  for  six  months,  pro- 
vided mull  provincial  hospital  contiiin,  nt 
1< Ml  <>n  m  average,  100  in-patients,  mid 
have  attached  to  il  a  regular  establishment 
of  phvsicians  as  well  as  surgeons. 

"  PmtQgt-HUMty  to  lnilut. — If  the  assist- 
■Bt*IUrgeon  proceed  in  one  of  the  Company's 
ships,  be  will  have  to  pay  '.»'>/.  for  his  accom- 
modation ai  the  captain's  table,  or  55/.  for  his 
accommodation  at  the  third  mate's  mess  ; 
and  his  passage  money  must  he  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company's  paymaster,  for 
the  said  captain  or  third  mate,  as  also  his 
charter-party  passage  money  of  12/.  to  the 
owners. 

"  Hooha.  The  assistant- surgeon  will  be 
required  to  take  a  copy  of  the  work,  pub- 
lished by  INI r.  Annesley ,•  entitled,  '  Sketch 
of  the  most  prevalent  diseases  in  India,' 
(price  18s.)  and  will  then  receive  a  certi- 
ficate of  his  appointment,  signed  by  the 
secretary,  for  which  he  will  be  required  to 
pay  a  fee  of  5/.  in  the  secretary's  office." 
Happy  man!  He  will  soon  see  what  this 
appointment  is  worth. 

The  assistant,  besides  some  other  oaths 
and  bonds  at  the  India  House,  is  also  reouired 
to  enter  into  an  obligation  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  medical  fund  on  his  arrival  in 
India.  The  contingent  benefits  of  this  fund, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  funds  or  policies 
of  a  similar  nature,  are  not  likely  much  to 
exceed  the  cost  and  risk  incurred  by  the 
subscriber  to  it,  otherwise  there  would 
surely  be  little  necessity  for  rendering  it 
obligatory  on  assistant-surgeons  to  subscribe 
to  the  fund,  and  to  continue  in  it  during 
their  service  in  India.  To  make  his  com- 
pliance still  more  sure,  the  amount  of  his 
subscriptions,  &c.  to  this  fund  is  .stopped 
from  his  pay,  by  the  sanction  of  the  local 
authorities  in  India. 

We  shall  now  suppose  the  assistant  sur- 
geon arrived  in  India,  where  he  will  find  the 
numbers  above  him  in  the  lists  of  the  several 
establishments  as  follow  : — 

In  Bengal,  surgeons,  120;  assistant  sur- 
geons, 211 ;  total,  361. 

In  Madras,  surgeons,  73  ;  assistant-sur- 
geons, 146;  total,  219. 

In  Bombay,  surgeons,  43  ;  assistant-sur- 
geons, 100  ;  total,  143. 

At  the  bottpm  of  one  of  these  establish- 
ments he  is  to  enter,  with  the  expectation  of 
living  his  way  up. 

The  three  senior  surgeons  of  each  esta- 
blishment generally  form  the  medical  board 
of  that  establishment.  Their  pay  is  2450 
rupees,  or  206/.  2s.  3d.  per  month.  They 
rank  with  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  Com- 
pany's service. 

The  next  ten  or  twelve  on  the  list  are 
superintending    surgeons,    whose    monthly 

*  Query,  by  the  Court  of  Directors  ? 


pay  is  |675  rupees,  or  15fl.4s.8<l.  They 
rank  with  majors  in  the  army.  Then  follow 
surgeons  of  regiments,  who  rank  with  cap- 
tions, and  receive  captain's  pay  and  allow- 
ances ;  and  if  ni.  charge  of  a  corps  or  regi- 
ment, or  live  companies  of  natives,  or  of  two 
companies  of  Kuropcans,  they  receive,  on 
account  of  their  medical  service,  ihe  dif- 
ference between  captains  and  majors,  half 
batta,  or  135  rupees,  (11/.  5.v.)  monthly,  and 
80  rupees  (2/.  10.s.)  towards  the  keep  of  a 
palanquin.  Assistant-surgeons  have  lieute- 
nant's p. iv  and  allowances,  and  if  in  charge, 
as  above,  the  difference  between  lieutenants 
and  captains,  half  batta,  or  30  rupees,  (2/.  10*.) 
a  month  ;  and  30  rupees  ('21.  Kb.)  towards 
the  keep  of  a  palanquin.  N.H.  A  smaller 
charge  annihilates  this  wretched  allowance, 
while  a  charge,  how  much  soever  greater, 
does  not  add  to  it.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of 
garrison  surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  on 
all  the  establishments  :  the  staff  pay  of  the 
former  is  120  rupees,  (10/.)  that  of  the 
latter  60  rupees,  (5/.) 

The  surgeon  of  the  garrison  hospital  at  Cal- 
cutta has  500  rupees  monthly,  [41/.  13s.  Id.) 
At  Madras,  the  garrison  surgeon  has  600 
rupees,  (50Z.)  without  contracts  or  other 
medical  allowance.  Zillah  surgeons  and 
assistant-surgeons,  that  is,  medical  officers 
attached  to  civil  stations,  receive  regimental 
pay  and  allowances,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  half  and  full  batta  of  the  next 
superior  rank  ;  that  is,  to  a  surgeon,  105 
rupees  (8/.  15s.)  monthly  ;  for  which  he  has 
to  supply  medicines  to  the  court.  There  is 
still  a  vaccination  allowance  to  medical 
officers  attached  to  the  civil  departments  of 
Madras,  but  this  last  has  been  abolished  in 
Bengal.  It  is  needless  to  particularise  the 
receipts  of  the  medical  staff  at  the  different 
presidencies,  whose  pay  affords  a  bare  sub- 
sistence only.  The  surplusage  of  medical 
allowances,  now  abolished,  were  always  con- 
sidered as  some  equivalent  to  regimental 
medical  officers,  or  compensation  for  the 
expensiveness  of  their  education  ;  the  late- 
ness in  life  of  their  arrival  in  India,  and  for 
thirty  long  years'  service  in  the  grades  of 
surgeon  and  assistant-surgeon, beyond  which 
it  is  unreasonable  to  look  ;  and  this  sur- 
plusage did  no  more  than  place  a  regimental 
assistant- sin geon,  as  to  emolument,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  other  regimental  staff, 
the  adjutant  and  quartermaster,  while  it  gave 
a  surgeon,  receipts  intermediate  in  amount 
between  those  of  captain  and  major. 

The  assistant-surgeon's  pay  does  not  com- 
mence until  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  India, 
and  admission,  in  government  general  oiders, 
on  the  establishment.  It  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  lieutenant  of  infantry,  as  surgeon's 
pay  is  that  of  captain,  as  by  the  following 
table  extracted  from  the  East  India  Register 
above  quoted  : — 
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1  \lll.i:    of  l'ay  and  Allowances  in  SoDftttt,  Madras,  OT  Bombay  Rupees,  it  lf«  • 

the  Rupee,  I  / ••""''  j""''j> »   tori  Mcoth  "t  10  hays. 


In 

l'ay. 

tJiatuits 

Tml 

Allow « 

UllCf. 

'          tudii  hijanliij  : 

S                        -       'i''i"i 

Aasi»t  -Sui             Li<  at, . 

190 
00 

M 

21 

25 

'He  I'ttculnj  : 

Assist.- Sargaon,  as  Lieut  • . 

it/'.I.M 

98 

75 
50 

Native  lnfantnj  : 

Assist. -Surgeon, as  Lieut.. 

ISO 

00 

36 

21 

75 
50 

In  G  inrison  01  Cantonment. 


House 
Allow* 


25 


so 

ao 


50 

30 


v"""-     Batta. 


99 

00 


oo 


go 
00 


c>o 


TotaL 


190 


: 


371 
224 


-t'.    s.    </. 


28    4    2 
10  11     8 


«     7    3 
28    4    2 


31   18    4 
18  13    4 


European  Infantry: 

Smirpon,  as  Captain 

Assist. -burgeon,  as  Lieut.. 

Votive  Cavalry  : 

Surgeon,  as  Captain 

t. -Surgeon,  as  Lieut.. 

Nutivc  hifantry. 

Surgeon,  as  Captain 

Assist. -Surgeon,  as  Lieut.. 


In  the  I 


Pay. 

Qratalt) 

Tent 

Allow- 
ance. 

House 
Allow- 
ance. 

Horse 
Allow- 
ance. 

lull 

Batta. 

Total. 

£.    s.    d. 

190 

tio 

36 
24 

75 
50 

-     - 

-     - 

180 

120 

Rupees. 

ill 
254 

34    5     0 
11     3    4 

1T»>  6.4 
109.8 

36 

24 

75 

50 

-     - 

00 

60 

180 
120 

500.0.4 

36J.8 

46  13  11 
30    5  10 

120 
09 

36 
24 

75 
50 

-     - 

-     - 

180 
1^0 

111 

-'51 

31    5    0 
21     3    4 

The  assistant-surgeon,  during  a  proba- 
ti  m  of  about  six  months  at  the  Presidency 
Garrison  Hospital,  receives  the  sum,  as 
above,  of  199  rupees,  monthly.  It  is  com- 
pulsory on  him,  as  before  mentioned,  to  be- 
come a  subscriber  tothe  medical  fund,  to 
which  he  has  to  give  a  donation  of  one 
mouth's  pay  and  allowances,  199  rupees. 
This  he  is  required  to  pay  up  in  one  year; 
and,  from  tbe  time  allowed,  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred,  that  the  poor  assistant's  means  of 
saving  are  not  vt  it  great,  lie  lus  likewise 
to  pay  to  the  fund,  if  single,  28  rupees, 
(tl,  6s.  Bd.)  and  if  married,  38  rupees, 
(;>/.  3s.  Ad.)  as  a  monthly  subscription,  and 
for  each  child  two  rupees  (3v.  k/.)  per 
month. 

The  ecpiipments  necessary  to  be  purchased 
by  the  asistant-surgeou,  within  six  months 
after  his  arrival  in  India,  before  he  can  pro- 
ceed to  join  his  regiment,  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing principal  articles  : — Regimentals  ;  a 
horse;  a  tent;  a  palanquin ;  six  bullock- 
trunks,  fitted  for  the  carriage  of  the  country  ; 
a  camp-cot,  table,  and  chairs  ;  and  canteen, 
or  mess-trunk,  >S:c.  -S:c.  &c.  These  cannot 
cost  less  than  300/.    lie  has  likewise  to  pur- 


chase a  set  of  surgical  and  midwifery  instru- 
ments, which,  before  the  abolition  of  medi- 
cal contracts  to  surgeons,  were  furnished  to 
him  gratuitously  by  the  Company ;  and 
these  instruments  he  has  to  keep  tip  and  to 
carry  at  his  own  expense,  in  addition  to  the 
loss'ofthe  said  contracts.  On  a  retrospect, 
he  will  find  the  expenses  he  has  incurred 
to  enable  him  to  attain  his  present  enviable 
situation,  are  nearly  as  follow:  — 
Medical  (superadded  to  his  general) 
education  for  six  years,  at  '200/.  a      £. 

year    1,200 

Outfit  to  Iudia,  also  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation         250 

Passage  money  and  expenses  of  the 

voyage  to  Iudia 150 

Books,    of    which    Mr.    Annesley's 

alone  costs  1-1/.  or  1 5/ 50 

Purchase  of  regimentals,  horse,  tent, 
bullock -trunks,  camp-cot,  table, 
chairs,  messing-truuk  and  articles, 

&c.  &c.  &c 300 

Surgical  instruments  and  midwifery 

ditto  in  India     , 50 

£.2000 
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What  sum  this  outlay  would  produce,  nl 
compound  interest,  si  the  different  epochi 
of  a  surgeon's  life  in  India,  will  be  presently 
shown,  from  whioh  he  may  judge  of  the 
quantum  of  his  ultimate  end  onlj  recom* 
pense  from  the  Company,  bis  psy  on  re- 
tirement. A  very  great  majority  of  the 
assistant'Surgeons,  who  have  lately  proceed* 

o>l  to  India  tui   the    present  miserable  terms 

of  pay  and  remuneration  for  their  services, 
find,  on  their  arrival,  their  prospects  so 
utterly  hopeless,  thst  they  would  gladly  re- 
sign the  serr.ee,  and  return  home,  but  thoy 

arc  prevented  by  the  want  Of  means,  2,000 
rupees  (too/.  1:5s.  -Id.)  being  required  for 
their  passage  back  to  England  ;  and  they 
ore  still  more  deterred  from  this,  so  desir- 
able step,  from  the  shame  and  mortification 
that  would  attend  their  again,  and  so  soon, 
presenting  themselves  before  their  parents 
and  friends,  after  the  provision,  liberal  as  it 
was  deemed,  that  had  just  been  made  for 
them,  at  probably  a  very  great  sacriiice. 

The  Company  issue  the  rupee  in  India  at 
St.  0(1.,  although,  according  to  the  present 
rat.-  of  exchange  with  this  country,  it  is  worth 
no  more  than  Is.  8*7. ;  but  if  the  rupee  be 
valued  at  what  it  will  purchase  in  India, 
from  the  high  rate  of  house  rent,  the  great 
multitude  of  servants  necessary  to  be  kept, 
their  high  wages,  and  the  exorbitant  price 
of  all  European  articles  there,  it  is  not  equi- 
valent to  more  than  sixpence  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  same  way  as  a  dollar  in  the  West 
Indies  is  computed  as  about  equivalent  to 
one  shilling  in  this  country. 

On  joining  a  regiment,  of  which  lie  is  to 
Lave  the  sole  charge,  the  assistant-surgeon 
receives,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  his  rank, 
in  garrison  or  in  the  field,  according  to  the 
above  table,  if  in  charge  of  a  corps,  or  of 
five  companies  of  natives,  or  of  two  com- 
panies of  Europeans,  the  difference  between 
lieutenant's  and  captain's  half  batta,  or  ,"30 
rupees  per  month,  (2/.  105.)  and  30  rupees 
in  addition  towards  the  keep  of  a  palanquin, 
I  say  towards,  for  a  palanquin,  with  bearers 
to  carry  it,  is  not  to  be  kept  in  an  efficient 
state,  independent  of  the  original  cost  of 
the  palanquin,  about  200  rupees,  for  less 
than  70  rupees  [bl.  16s.  8<i.)  a  month  ;  and 
any  thing  shot  t  of  the  minimum  charge  of 
companies  will  subject  the  surgeon  to  do 
li is  medical  duty  and  carry  his  palanquin  on 
his  bare  lieutenant's  pay,  while  lie  may 
have  to  do  the  duty  of  two  or  more  regi- 
ments on  the  allowance  granted  for  five  or 
six  companies  as  above.  With  this  allow- 
ance, on  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  he  can 
keep  out  of  debt,  the  assistant  surgeon  has  to 
remain  until  promoted,  in  his  turn,  to  a  sur- 
geoncy, that  is  for JiJ "teen  loug years ,  the 
average  period  required  to  ascend  the  list 
of  assistant-surgeons. 

On  promotion  to  a  surgeoncy,  the  surgeon 


now   receives,   in   addition   to  the   pay  and 

allowances  ol    his  rank,    that    of   captain,    as 

per  above  table,  provided  he  be  in  <  barge  of 

two   companies  of  Europt  ans,  or  live  compa- 
nies of  natives,  or  of  a  whole  regiment ;  the 

differ!  OCe  between  captain's  and  major's  half 
batta,   viz.    135    unices,    (11/.    bS.)     and   .iO 

rupees  per  month  C2l.  jo.*.)  towards  the  keep 

of  a  palanquin.  The  remark  as  to  the  co:i- 
SequenceS  of  a  greater  or  lesser  chsi 
applies  equally  to  surgeons  and  to  assistant- 
surgeons;  but  as  they  form  the  general 
medical  stafTof  the  army,  they  sre  con  itantly 
moved  from  regiment  to  regiment,  often  at 
distances  of  hundreds  of  miles,  travelling 
alone,  in  a  climate  highly  destructive  of  life, 
with  no  other  allowance  than  the  half  batta 
of  their  rank,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  a 
day,  accoiding  to  distance,  a  sum  not  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  their  actual  travelling  ex- 
penses. 

On  the  pay  above  quoted,  the  surgeon  lias 
to  remain  fifteen  years  more,  making  thirty 
years'  service  in  all,  before  he  can  be  pro- 
moted to  a  superintending  surgeoncy  ;  after 
which,  he  is  entitled  to  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances in  India  of  1575  rupees  (loll,  os.) 
per  month. 

Fifteen  years  more  may  biing  a  superin- 
tending surgeon  to  a  seat  in  the  Board,  that 
is,  after  45  years'  service  in  all,  when  his 
pay  is  increased  to  2-150  rupees  (204/.  os.  Ad.) 
a  mouth. 

A  considerable  saving  may  no  doubt  be 
made  in  the  two  last  grades,  especially  by 
the  members  of  the  Medical  Boards  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  situations 
are  only  attainable  after  .'30  or  40  years' 
service,  and  that  not  one  it  is  believed  in  600 
or  700  of  those  who  enter  the  service,  ever 
reaches  these  appointments  ;  and  that  the 
period  for  active  exertion  in  India  does  not 
exceed  twenty  years,  when  the  constitution 
is  impaired  and  gives  way.  These  situations, 
therefore,  are  not  to  be  counted  upon  by  the 
profession  generally. 

I  subjoin  a  statement  extracted  from  Cap- 
tain Badenack's  book  on  the  Indian  armv, 
of  the  disposal  of  medical  men  of  the  Ben- 
gal establishment,  remaining  on  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1796,  and  entered  the  service  between 
that  period  aud  the  olst  Dec.  1820,  a  period 
of  24  years,  which  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  subject  : — 
Remained,  1st  Jan.  1796,  and 
entered   the    service    up    to 

31st  of  Dec.  1820 509 

Retired  to  Europe  on  the  pen- 
sion of  their  rank,  after  22 
years' service  in  India  ....      39 
Died  of  disease, killedin  action, 

or  by  accident    1 55 

Resigned  the  sei  vice  without 
any  allowance  from  the 
Company 16 
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DiamieMd  for  improper  con- 
duct       4 

lnvulided  iu  India  from  age  or 
in  tirmity | 

l'msion    101    bad    conduct  or 

incapacity    1  2 17 

Leaving  in  tlie  service,   Dec.  

Slat,  L8f0 

In  this  period  the  proportion  of  re- 
tirements to  entrances  is 1    to  1  9 

Deaths  to  entrances 1  —    3} 

Retirementi  to  deaths..  ..  1  —  4 
Resignations  to  entrances  1  —  32 
Resignations  to  retirements  16  —  30 

I  now  proceed  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Company  for  medical  officers  coming  home 
on  furlough  ;  by  which  also  is  understood, 
absence  from  India  on  sick  certificate. 

*•  Officers,  of  whatever  rank,  must  be  ten 
years  in  India  before  they  can  be  entitled, 
excepting  in  cases  of  certified  sickness,  to 
their  rotation  to  be  absent  on  furlough  j  and 
the  same  rule  is  applicable  to  military  assist- 
ant-surgeons. 

"  Officers  who  have  not  served  ten  years 
in  India,  but  whose  presence  in  England  is 
required  by  urgent  private  affairs,  may  be 
allowed    a    furlough    for  one   year    without 

"  No  officer  on  furlough  can  receive  pay 
for  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  from  the 
period  of  his  quitting  India,  excepting 
colonels  of  regiments,  and  those  of  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  regimentally,  when 
promoted  to  that  of  major-general." 

The  pay  of  an  assistant-surgeon  on  fur- 
lough in  this  country  is  118/.  V2s.  6d.  per 
annum  ;  that  of  a  surgeon,  191/.  12s. 

As  the  service  holds  out  no  advantages  in 
India  beyond  a  bare  subsistence,  the  chief 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  "  pay  on  re- 
tirement''  of  members  of  the  Medical  Board 
who  "  having  been  in  that  station  not  less  than 
two  years,  and  not  less  than  twenty  years 
in  India/ J  J  including  three  years  for  one 
furlough,*  (N.B.  This  situation  being"  un- 
attainable in  less  than  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  years'  service)  are  permitted  to  retire 
from  service,  and  allowed  500/.  per  annum, 
and  700/.  if  thev  have  served  five  vears  in 
that  station,"  that  is,  on  an  average,  after 
forty-five  years'  service,  which,  added  to  the 
retiring  member's  age  on  entering  the  ser- 
vice, twenty-two  years,  will  make  him  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age,  at  which  time  of  life, 
taking  into  account  his  servitude  in  India, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  long  burdensome  to  the 
Company. 

"  Superintending  surgeons,  who  have  been 
in  that  station  net  less  than  two  years,  and 
u'hose  period  of  service  has  not  been  less 
than  twenty  years,  including  three  years  for 


ont  furlough,  (this  situation,  be  it  remera* 
bared)  being  unattainable  in  less  than  thirty 
years,)   aie     permitted    to   retire    from     the 

service,   and    allow- <l  300/.  per   annum,  and 

it'  thev   have   U -rved   t  fl  in  that 

stati  n    to  a  surgeon,  after, 

at  the  very  least,  thirty-Are  years' service  of 
privation  and  suffering,  st  the  age  of  fifty - 
;i   in   India,  is  equal  to  seventy   in   this 
country.* 


Is  this  precaution  calculated  to  mislead  1 


*  Some  notion  of  the  degradation  of  these 
functionaries,  from  the  late  introduction 
inspectors  and  deputy  inspectors  of  his 
Majesty's  forces  into  the  service  in  India, 
who  rank  above  both  members  of  the  Hoard 
and  superintending  surgeons  in  India,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  general 
order  :  — 

"  Fort  St.  George,  March  10,  1829.— 
Gnat  inconvenience  and  collision  having 
occurred  between  the  duties  of  the  Medical 
Board,  and  those  of  his  Majesty's  inspectors 
of  hospitals,  from  the  undefined  state  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  remained,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  their  guidance,  in  con- 
formity with  the  instructions  received  by 
his  Majesty's  inspector,  recommended  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  presidency, 
and  approved  by  the  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  are,  in  future,  to  be  strictly  attended 
to.  The  superintendence  of  his  Majesty's 
hospitals  will  rest  solely  with  his  Majesty's 
inspector,  as  to  professional  practice,  leav- 
ing that,  however,  of  economical  concerns, 
where  it  has  always  been  with  the  superin- 
tending surgeons  of  the  Company's  service. 
But  that  such  Tegimental  hospitals  as  may 
be  out  of  reach  of  visits  of  the  former,  may 
not  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  personal 
inspection,  in  such  case  the  professional,  as 
well  as  economical  points,  will  come  under 
the  examination  of  superintending  surgeons 
of  divisions,  vnder  such  instructions  as  they 
may  receive  from  his  Majesty's  deputy  medi- 
cal inspector-general  of  hospitals,  and  re- 
porting, solely  through  him,  on  professional 
points  for  the  information  of  the  commander- 
in-chief;  thus  adopting  the  principle  long 
established  for  the  military  inspection  of  his 
Majesty's  regiments,  where  officers,  com* 
mending  the  divisions  in  which  they  are  serv- 
ing, though  on  service,  report  only  on  medical 
points  through  the  deputy  adjutant  general 
of  his  .Majesty's  service.  Medical  officers,  in 
charge  of  his  Majesty's  regiments,  will,  con- 
sequently, be  only  required  to  furnish  the 
Medical  Board  of  the  presidency  with  the 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  half-yearly,  numeri- 
cal returns  of  sick,  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  judge  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  to  furnish  the  usual  returns  to 
government.  For  the  returns  required  by 
his  Majesty's  instructions,  tbey  will  receive 
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"  A  lieutenant  having  served  thirteen,  or 
nn  ensign  nine,  yean  in   tndia,  inoluding 

three  years  for  a  furlough,  may  retire  on  the 
luilt'  bey  of  bil  rank,  in  case  his  health  will 
not  permit  him  to  serve  in  India."  The 
half-pay  of  lieutenant  is  127/.  15s. 

N.ll.    This  regulation  formerly  included 

tusitUt  ,t  ,'.v-  u  rgeons — 

"  A  lieutenant ,  or  assisUtntsnrgeon,  hav- 
ing served,''  and  so  on. 

"  A  suhnltern  officer, or  military  assistant- 
surgeon,  having  served  six  years  in  India,  is 
permitted  to  retire  on  the  half-pay  of  ensign, 
if  his  constitution  should  be  so  impaired  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  continuing 
in  India.  The  half-pay  of  ensign  is 54/.  15*. 
pet  annum. 

"  All  other  surgeons  and  assistant-sur- 
geons attached  to  the  military"  (which  they 
all  are),  "  are  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
service  on  the  pay  of  their  rank,  after  having 
served  in  India  not  less  than  twenty  years, 
including  three  years  for  one  furlough  ; 
that  is,  an  assistant-surgeon,  after  seventeen 
years'  actual  service  in  India,  may  retire  on 
the  pay  of  lieutenant,  viz.,  118/.  12s.  6d.  per 
annum.  A  surgeon,  after  seventeen  years' 
service,  on  the  pay  of  captain,  191/.  12s.  per 
annum  ;  after  thirty  years,  he  has  no  in- 
crease on  retiring.  Why  no  intermediate 
compensation,  from  seventeen  years'  service 
to  thirty  ?  Would  it  entail  too  great  an  ex- 
pense on  the  Company!  Is  this  neglect 
honourable  and  fair?  To  bring  this  under 
one  view,  1  add  the  following 

Table  of  the  new  Rate  of  Full  Pay  to  the 

East  India  Company's  Medical  Officers 

on  Retirement, 

Per  annum. 
Member  of  the  Medical  Board 

after  two  years'  service  in  the 

Board,    after    thirty -five    to 

forty  years'  service  in  India  o£'500  0  0 
Ditto,  after  five  years'  service  in 

directions  from  the  deputy-inspector-gene- 
ral." 

The  following  relates  to  seats  in  the 
Board: — According  to  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  published  at 
Fort  William,  March  7,  1829,  "  Members  of 
the  Medical  Board  are  to  be  relieved  from 
that  situation  at  the  expiry  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  their  nomination  to  it,  un- 
less, on  any  account,  the  government  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  the  continued  service  of 
any  member  of  the  Board  is  indispensable 
to  the  public  interests,  in  which  case  such 
individual  may  be  continued  in  that  situa- 
tion, until  our  decision  on  the  case  shall  be 
made  known ;  in  every  such  case,  you  will 
furnish  us  with  such  information  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  guide  our  judgment  in  it  with  the 
least  practicable  delay." 


the   Board,  forty-three  ypars 

in  India     700     0     0 

Superintending    surgeon,    who 

has  been  unable  from  sick- 
ness, or  any  Other  cause,  to 

serve    two    years    as    such, 

possibly    after    upwards    of 

thirty  years' service 191  12     0 

Superintending  surgeon,    after 

two   years'  service    as   such, 

say  thirty-two  years'  service 

in'lndia    300     0     0 

Ditto,  after  five  years'  service 

as  such,  say  thirty-five  years' 

service 3G5     0     0 

Surgeon,  after  seventeen  years' 

service  in  India 191  12     0 

Ditto,    after    thirty    years    in 

India 191  12     0 

Assistant-surgeon,  after  seven- 
teen years'  service  in  India       118  12     6 

Half-Pay  on  Retirement. 

Captain  and  surgeon    £127  15  0 

Lieutenant  (and  formerly  assist- 
ant-surgeon)      73     0  0 

Ensign  and  assistant-surgeon  ..      54  15  0 

The  ultimate  compensation,  then,  to  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  Company's  service,  after 
from  seventeen  to  thirty  years' service  in  In- 
dia, is  191/.  12s.  per  annum.  Allowing  his 
services  in  I  ndia  to  be  fairly  remunerated  with 
the  bare  subsistence  there,  what  reward 
this  is,  or  return  rather,  for  the  2000/. 
originally  laid  out  for  qualifying  and  fitting 
a  medical  officer  for  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  following  calculation  will  show  : — 
Two  thousand  pounds,  at  com- 
pound interest  for  seven- 
teen years,  would  produce  ^£4589  0  9 
Ditto,  for  twenty  years    ....     5246  11   10 

Ditto,  for  thirty  years 8648   17     8 

Ditto,  for  forty-five  years....    17970     0     3 

That  the  disadvantages  of  the  Company's 
service  have  not  been  misstated,  will  appear 
to  your  readers  from  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  a  memorial  of  the  superintending- 
surgeons,  surgeons,  and  assistant-surgeons, 
in  the  Cawnpore  division  of  the  army,  ad- 
dressed to  the  governor-general  in  council, 
dated  Cawnpore,  20th  of  February,  1829, 
published  in  The  Times  newspaper  of  the 
22d  current  :  "  The  receipts  of  assistant- 
surgeons  in  every  branch  of  the  service, 
being  hardly  sufficient  for  their  immediate 
support,  the  hope  of  securing  a  provision 
from  the  efforts  of  economy,  is  become  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  prospect  of  return  from 
the  service  cannot  be  indulged  in,  more 
especially  as  the  pensions  granted  to  every 
grade  of  the  department,  are  wholly  insuffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  a  respectable  station 
in  afterlife."  Your  memorialists  must  con- 
sider themselves,  while  the  present  regula- 
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lions  remain  in  f<  rce,  u  i  long  with 

the  rest  of  theii  i  aial  brethren,  to 

spend  the  remainder  of  their  dsyi  in  India, 

amid  the  united  .  i  If, 

Constant  full  bet!  .ieurL 

v  and 

medical,  has  been  abolished  in  Bengal,  and 
all    medical  eontracti  ha\  d  in  the 

commissariat  on  the  three  presidencies 
.\->  nothing  can  be  aaved  in  India  bv  raedi« 
men  during  flit.-  liist  thirty  yean  of  their 
.service,  it  may  be  well  for  young  medical 
iiu-u,  who  may  be  induced  by  pompom  de- 
scriptions to  enter  this  service,  to  balance 
the  ultimate  and  sole  recompense,  their  n  ■ 
tiring  pension,  with  the  time,  coat,  and  study 
employed,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
profession  ;  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  to 
enable  them  to  commence  their  servitude  in 
India,  and  the  sickht-ss,  danger,  toil,  in- 
jury of  constitution,  and  premature  old  age, 
that  await  them  there  ;  let  them  weigh  the 
above  facta  and  figures  well,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable,  that  the  exercise  of 
professional  medical  talent  cannot  in  any 
other,  «ven  the  most  humble,  way,  nit-et 
with  a  worse  recompense,  in  any  reason-able 
and  attainable  period,  than  it  is  sure  to  have 
from  the  service  in  ludia,  of  the  Last  India 
Company. 

Xapovp^os. 


IIOITTAL  DE  LA  CHA1UTE. 

TREATMENT   OF  PARALYSIS    BY   STRYCHNIN!. 

It  appears  that  this  remedy  is  most  effec- 
tual in  par;  lysis  after  lead-colic,  provided 
the  affection  is  not  of  long  standing-.  In  the 
clinical  wards  of  M.  Lerminier,  pure  strych- 
nine is,  at  first,  given  in  the  dose  of  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain,  but  if  still  mixed  with 
brucine,  to  one-sixth  ;  for,  according  to  M. 
Lenuinier's  experience,  six  grains  of  pure 
brucine  are  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  strych- 
nine mixed  with  brucine,  and  to  the  fourth 
part  of  a  grain  of  pure  strychnine,  In  a  case 
of  paralysis  of  the  wrists  after  lead-colic,  the 
<losew  as  gradually  in  creased  from  one-  twelfth 
to  two- thirds  of  a  grain,  twice  a-d;iy  ;  after 
the  latter  dose,  the  patient  soon  complained  of 
a  very  painful  sensation  of  cold  in  the  exten- 
sor muscles,  which  was  speedily  followed 
by  general  concussions,  ami,  lastly,  by  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  those  muscles. 
In  another  case  of  a  similar  description, one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  sufficient 
to  produce  slight  trismus  and  a  tetanic 
stiffness  in  the  museles  of  the  neck,  abdo- 
men, and  the  extremities  ;  in  both  cases, 
ihx  disease  had  been  of  about  a  mouth's 
fclani-iing,  and  was  completely  cured  within  a 
fortnight.  In  a  third  case,  the  paralysis  of 
the  wrist  was  inveterate,  and  remained  as 


,  uhhough  a  grain  of  strychnin* 

: 
limh.     Jn  a  fourth  ease,  the  ptra 

;.y    improved     under    the    i. 

,   in  a  fifth, 

traction  of  the   bead  took  place,  and  a^. 

the  patient  to  such  h  degree,  •  <  ■>  to  deter  him 
from  the  rurther  uae  ot  the  remedj 
tase  of  paralysis  of  the   lower  extrcu 

.chnine  produced  violent  pain  in  the 

lumbar  region,  i<ut  appeared  to  hu. 

tary  effect  oa  the  lameness.     Lastly,  iq  a 

f  hemiplegia,  alter  apoplexy,  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  cam  ed  tetanus,  so  that  the 
remedy  could  not  be  continued  ;  the  para- 
lytic affectii  n  evidently  increased,  and  the 
patient  suffered,  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
from  headach  and  giddiness.     M.  Lerminier 

pinion  that  the  Btrychnine  is  applica- 
ble in  those  cases  of  paralysis  only,  which 
are  unaccompanied  by  any  inflammatory  or 
plethoric  state  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord. —  Clinique  Medic.  <lc  M.  Laminar, 
publ.par  J)J.  S'.  Atub  al. 


HOSPICE  DE  LA  SALPETRIERE, 

RUPTURE    OF    THE    AORTA    INTO    Til  L 
BRONCHIA. 

A  female,  who  during  the  mouth  of  July 
had  been  treated  at  the  hospice  on  account 
of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by 
violent  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  was  subsequent- 
ly placed  in  the  convalescents'  ward,  where 
she  bad  been  for  some  time,  when  all  on  a 
sudd<  n,  without  any  obvious  cause,  the 
blood  was  observed  to  gush  from  her  month 
and  nostrils,  and  she  died  almost  instanta- 
neously. On  examination  of  the  body,  an 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  was  found,  which 
communicated  by  a  very  small  opening  witli 
the  left  bronchus,  near  its  origin  from  the 
trachea.  The  sac  was  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  and  seated  at  the  posteiior  surface  of 
the  aorta,  In  low  the  origin  of  the  innomi- 
nata;  it  was  between  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  the  vena  cava  superior,  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  pulmonary  artery  ;  upwards  it 
was  prolongated  between  the  trachea  and 
aorta,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  communi- 
cated by  means  of  a  smooth  circular  opening 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  aperture 
into  the  bronchus  was  not  larger  than  two 
lines.  The  cavity  of  the  tumourcontaiued  very- 
old  and  firm  coagula,  especially  in  its  right 
and  lower  portion.  The  parietes  of  the  aneu- 
rism appealed  at  its  origin  to  be  formed  by 
all  the  membranes  of  the  artery  ;  at  some 
distance  from  it,  however,  a  laceration  of 
the  internal  membrane  was  distinctly  seen. 
The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  hyper- 
trophied  ;  the  bronchi  of  both  lur.gs  were 
Idled  with  blocd.— Ibid. 
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the  Lancet. 

London,  Saturday,  iXorctubcr  7,  l:i.".\ 

Tnr.  letter  of  "  ILiipovpyos,"  ineerted  at 
page  810,  is  deferring  of  the  serious  atten- 
tion  of  every  person  who  is  In  any  way  con- 
nected with  our  Indian,  possessions, — ter- 


a  general  meeting  of  the  Council.  The 
liberal  party  in  the  College  having,  we  sup- 
pose,  become  disguated  with  the  trickery 

and  opposition  it  had  experienced,  relin- 
quished the   undertaking,  and  it  was  ex- 

pected,  and  even  announced,  hy  the  officers 
of  the  College,  that  no  new  regulations 
would  he  issued  during  the  present  medical 
session.      Some    new    twilight,    however, 


ritoriea  which  we  can  only  retain  by  a  power- 1  seems  to  have  stimulated  the   Bat  party, 


ful  army,  and  an  army,  to  he  powerful,  must 
be  healthy.  The  new  arrangements,  with  re- 
gard to  the  medical  department  of  this  army, 
appear  to  us  to  embrace  restrictions  and 
privations  of  a  most  unjust  and  impolitic 
character.  Unjust,  inasmuch  as  they  with- 
hold advantages  which  the  officers  were  led 
to  expect  they  should  enjoy  during  the 
entire  period  of  their  service,  before  they 
even  embarked  for  India  ;  and  impolitic, 
because  they  are  calculated  to  prevent  men 
of  talent  from  entering  a  service  in  which 
the  remuneration  is  only  of  the  most  miser- 
able description.  Independently  of  the 
hazard  to  life,  from  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  duties  of  the  army  surgeons  in 
India  are  arduous  in  the  extreme  ;  and  if 
their  importance  is  to  be  the  criterion  of 
their  value,  the  East  India  Company  will 
experience  some  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  too 
high  a  reward  for  them.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  present  arrangements  can  long  con- 
tinue In  force,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  subject  will  receive  the  early  attention 
of  Parliament. 


which  actually,  the  other  day,  brought  for- 
ward and  supported  those  very  regulations 
which  it  had  strenuously  opposed  on  several 
former  occasions.     Here  is  the  new  code  : — 

ROYAL   COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
IN  LONDON. 


About  three  weeks  back  we  stated,  for 
the  information  of  medical  students,  that  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  would 
not  issue  new  regulations  for  some  weeks, 
probably  not  even  for  months ;  we  were 
justified  in  making  that  statement,  upon  the 
ground,  that  after  some  intended  regulations 
had  been  referred  to  a  committee,  and  had 
been  discussed  and  agreed  upon,  they  were 
lost  when  produced  for  confirmation  before 

No.  3l23. 


Regulations   respecting-  the    Professional 
Education  of  Candidates  for  the  Diploma. 

I.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  bring 
proof 

1.  Of  being  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

2.  Of  having  been  engaged  six  years  in 
the  acquisition  of  professional  know- 
ledge. 

3.  Of  having  studied  anatomy,  by  at- 
tendance on  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  by  dissections  during  two 
anatomical  seasons. 

[An  anatomical  season  is  understood  to 
extend  from  October  to  April  inclusive.] 

4.  Of  having  attended  two  courses  of  lec« 
tares  on  surgery,  each  course  com- 
prising not  less  than  sixty  lectures. 

5.  Of  having  attended  lectures  on  the 
practice  of  physic,  on  chemistry,  and 
on midwifery,  daring  six  months;  and 
on  botany  and  materia  medica  during 
three  months. 

(J.  Of    having    attended,    during    twelve 
months,  the   surgical  practice  of  a  re- 
cognised   hospital    in  Loudon,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen ;  or 
for   six  months  in  any  one  of  such  hos- 
pitals, and   twelve  months  in   any  pro- 
perly   constituted    provincial   hospital, 
acknowledged  by  the  Council  as  compe- 
tent for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
[It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  candi- 
dates shall  have  studied  anatomy,  by  attend 
ance  on  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  h 
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.  .ttumu\il  season,  prioi 
tir  attendance  uu  the  surgical  practice 
of  an  boipjttl,] 

1 1.  i  ami  licentiates  in  in 

of  an\  legall)  constituted  College  of  Sur- 
mi  in  tbe  united  kingdom i  and  graduate! 
iu  lergerv  of  any  university  requiring  reel' 
denes  to  obtain  degrees,  will  be  admitted 
for  examination  on  producing  their  diploma, 
license,  or  degree. 

.\  B.-— AH  Certificate!  recognised  by  the 
royal  colleges  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  or 
by  the  universalis  of  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen, us  to  attendance  on  hospitals  or  lec- 
tures, in  these  places  respectively,  will  be 
received. 

By  order, 
Edmund  Bklfour,  Secretary. 
29th  clay  of  October,  1029. 

These  regulations  are  to  disarm  all  hostility 
towards  the  College,  and  are  to  prove  a 
death- blow  to  the  cause  of  surgical  reform. 
This  is  the  boast  of  the  Council.  A  little  time 
will  prove  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
prediction.  The  surgical  reformers,  if  we 
know  any  thing  of  them,  are  neither  to  be 
scared  nor  deceived  by  such  a  document  as 
this.  They  will  look  upon  it  as  a  confession  of 
guilt,  rather  than  as  the  emanation  of  a  more 
liberal  spirit.  It  is  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  Council,  of  the  justice  of  all 
the  animadversions  upon  its  conduct  which 
have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 
They  have  failed  to  plunder,  and  it  is  now 
their  object  to  deceive  and  cajole.  The  key 
to  the  adoption  of  these  regulations,  may, 
we  are  persuaded,  be  found  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  sale  of  the  diploma.  Driven 
from  establishing  a  monopoly  of  the  lectures 
in  the  hospitals  of  this  metropolis,  they  now 
m  ok  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  profession,  by  the 
wholesale  disposal  of  their  diplomas.  Ac- 
cordingly, "am.  certificates  recognised  by 
the  royal  colleges  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh, 
or  by  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen, as  to  attendance  on  hospitals  or  lec- 
tures, in  these  places  respectively,  will  be 
received."    This  is  evidently  an  invitation 


to  the  students  of  Dubliu,  Ildinburgh,  Glas- 
,  and  Abeideen,  to  purchase  diploma* 
at  the  shop  iu  Lincoltt'l  Inn  Fields.  The 
concern,  however,  has  fallen  into  too  much 
disrepute  to  rtOtiff  a">  i-;r' at  accession  to 
its  trade.  In  the  article  sold,  pure-feu 
have  long  failed  to  discover  the  value  of  the 
outlay.  In  Dublin,  the  member  of  the  Lon- 
don College  of  Surgeons  is  actually  scouted. 
He  is  looked  upon  by  the  profession  there,  as 
belongiug  to  a  very  low  grade, and  his  diploma 
as  of  no  more  value  than  a  piece  of  waste 
parchment.  It  is  well  known  to  the  profes- 
sion in  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  ex- 
amination for  the  diploma  is  no  test  of  abi- 
lity, and  it  is  also  well  known  that  the 
examiners  themselves  are  amongst  the  least 
informed  of  the  profession.  The  diplomas 
will  never  be  held  in  any  estimation  by  the 
profession  so  long  as  the  council  shall  con- 
tinue a  self-elected  or  self-perpeluatuig 
body.  This  is  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree, 
and  here  will  we  constantly  apply — if  not 
the  axe — The  Lancet.  It  is  by  repeated 
applications  of  this  instrument  that  many 
of  the  branches  have  already  been  brought 
to  the  ground,  and  the  trunk  is  now  in  a  tot- 
tering condition.  The  new  regulations  have 
been  projected  as  a  prop,  with  somewhat 
of  an  agreeable  exterior,  but  it  is  unsound  aud 
rotten  within.  Such  frail  materials  will  afford 
but  little  support.  The  members  of  the  col- 
lege are  too  sensible  to  expect  protection 
from  those  by  whom  they  have  been  repeat- 
edly plundered  and  insulted,  and  the  acts  of 
the  council  have  been  of  far  too  impressive  a 
character  to  be  easily  forgotten.  The  closed 
museum,  the  bookless  shelves  of  the  u  li- 
brary," the  "  back  door,"  the  "  winter 
courses,"  the  "  recognised  hospitals,"  the 
"  acknowledgment"  of  private  schools  by 
the  "officers"  of  the  "  recognised  hospi- 
tals," the  "  four  years'"  attendance  upon 
provincial  hospitals,  the  "one  year's"  at- 
tendance at  the  wretched  Westminster,  aud, 
O  atrocious  injustice  !  the  exclusion  of  the 
venerable  Brookes  from  the  Council,  be- 
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MUM  b(  MlU  his  information  at  half  the 
monopolists'  price  ;  the  remembrance  of  nil 
(Lete   things   is  still  fresh   in  the  minds  of 

tbe  members ;  and  if  tbe  present  regulations 
wi'ri-  liberal  in  the  extreme,  erhit  security 

have  we  Bgaiact  an-  ju  lition  of  such  insults 
nnd  wrongs,  so  long  as  the  Council  shall  fill 
up  vacancies  in  its  own  body.  Irresponsi- 
ble, it  defies  the  opinion  of  the  profession. 
.Between  it  and  the  members  there  is  no 
identity  of  interests,  and  never,  we  are  per- 
suaded, would  even  the  present  regulations 
here  been  issued,  had  uot  the  College  found 
itself  forced  to  receive  certificates  from 
provincial  schools,  and  had  not  tbe  sale  of 
the  diploma  greatly  diminished.  Liberal  as 
are  these  regulations  compared  with  those 
of  former  years,  the  old  leaven  of  injustice  is 
still  sufficiently  obvious.  The  word  "cer- 
tificate" seems  to  be  viewed  with  great 
abhorrence,  and  the  candidate  is  now  to 
bring  "  proofs,"  instead  of  "  certificates," 
of  having  paid  for  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing lectures,  demonstrations,  and  hospital 
practice.  An  attendance  on  three  courses  of 
lectures  on  anatomy  was  enjoined  in  the 
former  curriculum  ;  now  an  attendance  on 
four  is  demanded.  One  course,  of  surgery 
was  required,  now  two  are  demanded  ;  each 
course  comprising  not  less  than  sixty  lec- 
tures. But  the  four  years'  attendance  upon 
the  surgical  practice  of  a  provincial  hospi- 
tal, is  softened  down  to  one  year.  There 
mttet  still  be  "  proof,"  however,  of  the 
candidate's  having  paid  for  a  six  months' 
attendance  on  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
M  recognised"  hospitals  in  London,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen.  Jt 
seems  that  no  period  of  attendance  upon  a 
hospital  in  tbe  country,  can  relieve  the  can- 
didate fiom  the  obligation  of  attending  a 
"recognised"  hospital  in  London,  which 
place,  in  fact,  contains  the  only  "  recog- 
nised'' hospitals  in  England,  the  "  properly 
constituted  provincial  hospitals''  being 
"  acknowledged."  One  set  of  hospitals 
**  recognised,"  the  other  (i  acknowledged." 


Quibbling  humbug!  If  the  pupil  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  a  hospital  in  London  for  at 
least  six  months,  these  liberal  and  disinte- 
rested legislators  expect  that  he  will  also 
pay  for  his  lectures  there.  Having  deprived 
the  woild  of  the  advantages  of  the  "  sum- 
mer" season,  the  worthies  have  now  found 
another  season,  which  they  term  "  the 
anatomical,"  and  in  this  auspicious  period, 
when  the  thermometer  ranges  from  30° 
to  .')0°,  the  mind  of  the  student  is  "  ac- 
knowledged" to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
and  digest  the  learned  disquisitions  of  neveys 
and  noodles. 

Again,  we  ask,  if  a  surgeon,  being  a 
Member  of  the  College,  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  hospitals  and  lecture-rooms,  be 
capable  of  furnishinghis  pupil  with  the  know- 
ledge which  shall  qualify  him  for  a  strict, 
practical,  public  examination,  why  should 
such  pupil  be  refused  that  examination,  and 
why  should  not  the  diploma  be  awarded  to 
him  7  The  regulations  now  issued,  like  all 
those  that  have  preceded  them,  demand  only 
the  production  of  "  proof,"  that  a  certain 
sum  of  money  has  been  paid,  and  the  Coun- 
cil liberally  disregards  whether  the  cash  has 
been  disposed  of  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  or  London,  if  it  can  but 
obtain  from  the  individual  who  has  been 
impoverished  during  two  "  anatomical"  sea* 
sons,  twenty-two  pounds  for  its  diploma. 

In  the  new  regulations,  therefore,  we 
have  not  only  from  the  Council  a  confession 
of  guilt,  but  renewed  evidence  of  its  unfit- 
ness to  legislate  for  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  Thus  strengthened,  the 
surgical  reformers  should  bestir  themselves, 
and  prepare  to  lay  their  claims  for  justice 
and  protection  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  soou  after  the  assembling  of 
parliament.  Nothing  more  will  be  necessary 
than  to  present  a  petition,  reiterating  the 
prayer  of  the  Surgeons'  Petition  of  lb^o 
which  prayed  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  tha 
College,  with  a  view  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
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Where  is    the  surgeons'  committee  1     A 
public  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  I 
.  at  this  time,  would  ihow  who  ere,  and 

who  are  not,  traitors  to  the  cause  of  •turcica!   Tl"  ,k    s'  "" 
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reform. 


Ronxnici  M  with  the  intrepidity 

of  a  fool,  repeat!  the  lie,  that  we  advertised 

Mr.  Lawrence's  lectures  before  we  had  ob- 
taiued  that  gentleman's  acquiescence  i  i 
their  publication  in  Tin:  LiANCKT  J  "  thus," 
says  the  honest  Dun,  "clearly  show- 
.  that  he  (the  Editor  of  this  Journal) 
meant  to  appropriate  them  to  himself  at  all 
hazards;"  and  further,  that  if  we  again  deny 
the  accusation,  "  his  answer  is  ready."  We 
do  again  deny  it,  and  upon  the  following 
grounds  : — 

Mr.  Lawrence  gave  his  unqualified  con- 
sent to  the  publication  of  his  lectures 
in  this  Journal,  on  Monday,  August 
the  10th. 
No  advertisement,  announcing  the  pub- 
lication of  those   lectures,  appeared 
until  the  first  week  in  September. 
If  Roderiok  cannot  show   the  falsehood 
of  these  statements,  we  shall  be   obliged   to 
add  another  to  his  already  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished titles. 


be    to   establish    the    theory,    that  all   those 

organs  which  have  a  eontrai  tile  power, !. 

an  active  expansive  one;  and  tliat,  in 
fact,  this  latter  is  the  most  important  ;  the 

former,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases,  al- 
most  Dull. 

It  commences  with  a  slight  mention,  we 

can  scarcely  say  definition,  of  the  .vital 
force,  which  "  is  generated  in  all  parts  of 
the  hodv,  between  the  nerves  and  blood- 
is,  and  is  the  primary  agent  of  all  the 
Operations  which  take  place  in  the  animal 
economy,"  and  which  the  author  considers 
as  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  galvanic 
or  electric  fluid.  From  vital  force,  the 
transition  is  easy  to  animal  heat,  which  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  it  ;  he  will  not 
admit  that  this  is  generated  in  the  lungs; 
and  after  some  just  objections  to  the  theory 
of  Crawford,  (the  incorrectness  of  which, 
alter  all,  does  not  affect  the  point  in  ques- 
tion,) observes  that  "  Mr.  Brouie  has  the 
honour  of  having  effected  the  most  conclu- 
sive refutation  of  the  pneumatic  theory." 
Now  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments  only  prove, 
that  nervous  influence  is  necessary  for  the 
generation  of  animal  heat;  and  the  author's 
conclusion  that  it  is  caused  by  the  mutual 
action  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  blood, 
and  is  generated  wherever  there  are  nerves 
and  blood-vessels,  is  very  far  from  being 
established  by  the  fact  of  the  temperature  of 
a  paralytic  limb  being  raised  for  a  lime  to 
the   natural   standard,  by  the  irritation  of  a 


MIDDLBSXX    HOSPITAL. 

Ov  Friday,  the  SOth  ult.,  an  operation  for 
an   artificial  pupil   was  announced    to     take 

place  in  the  operating  theatre  :  the  students  •? 

were  sent  there  in  anxious  expectation  for  lunar  caustic  eschar  oo  he  back  of  the  neck, 


>pt  mere  in  anxious  v\\ 
half  an  hour,  when  a  nurse  was  sent  up  to 
them  to  say,  that  Mr.  Mayo  had  just  finished 
the  operation  in  one  of  the  wards,  in  the 
presence  of  about  a  half  a  dozen  students. 

\w  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Medical  Students  of  the  Univer- 
sity took  |  lace  to  petition  the  Council  to 
build  a  hospital  forthwitb,  the  Middlesex 
being  inadequate  lor  the  purpose  ©f  teach- 
ing. Several  other  resolutions  were  moved 
and  passed  ;  they  were  principally  to  thank 
ihe  Council  snd  medical  officers  for  their 
attention  to  the  requests  of  the  students  on 
former  occasions. 


or  by  the  difference  in  the  time  of  cooling  in 
dead  bodies,  which,  he  supposes,  can  arise 
only  fiom  ihe  generation  of  heat,  in  some 
cases,  after  death;  though  the  former  of 
these  circumstances,  if  well  authenticated, 
might  render  it  somewhat  probable.  The 
following  sentence,  however,  is  not  a  little 
absurd,  if  it  be  intended  to  imply  that  the 
acid  acts  in  the  two  cases  in  a  similar 
manner  : — 

"  Diluted  nitric  acid  is  the  most  effectual 
means  of  augmenting  the  caloric  of  a  galvanic 
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trou  ;b,    Combined  with  the  oxide  of  silver, 

Or    diluted  with    water,    it    is   id -o    the   most 

effectual  means  of  augmenting  animal  heat, 
when  externally  applied." — p.  20. 

B\  irritability,  the  author  understands  tin* 
power  of  contraction  and  expansion,  not  only 
of  the  muscles,  but  of  the  shin,  viscera, 
glands,  and  vasoular  system.  Expoi 
us  we  have  already  observed,  be  considers 
the  more  active  process  of  the  two.  Thus 
he  supposes  that  the  contraction  of  the  skin 
is  passive,  and  depends  on  the  diminution 
of  its  vitality  ;  and  that  its  expansion  on  the 
other  hand  is  active,  and,  by  excess  of  ani- 
mal heat,  may  proceed  so  far,  as  to  close  to 
n  certain  extent  the  orifices  of  the  exhalents, 
and  obstruct  the  insensible  perspiration. 
\\  itbout  pretending  to  decide  whether  this 
opinion  he  well  founded  or  not,  we  will  only 
observe  that  it  offers  a  very  good  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstance  of  Bweating  being 
induced  in  ardent  fevers,  by  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  skin.  The  wrinkles, 
however,  which  are  seen  in  the  feet  and 
hands,  after  long-  immersion  in  hot  water, 
are  certainly  not,  as  the  author  supposes, 
owing  to  any  vital  expansion,  but  to  the 
soaking  and  consequent  thickening  of  the 
cuticle,  and  is  equally  produced  hy  their 
immersion  in  cold  water. 

In  illustration  of  the  active  expansibility 
of  muscles,  he  gives  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  of 
three  months'  standing,  with  contraction  of 
the  fingers  ;  and  where,  two  hours  after  the 
formation  of  a  lunar  caustic  eschar  in  the 
axilla,  the  band  spontaneously  opened,  and 
the  muscular  power  of  the  fore-arm  re- 
turned. Tin-,  patient  ultimately  recovered 
by  the  repeated  formation  of  eschars  on  the 
cervical  vertebne,  and  the  case  is  certainly 
so  far  interesting;  but,  we  think  that  no  one 
but  the  author  would,  for  a  moment,  suppose 
that  the  opening  of  the  hand  depended  on 
expansion  of  the  flexor  muscles. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the 
seventh  section,  on  morbid  muscular  con- 
traction ;  this,  the  author  attributes  with 
Hoffman,  and  consistently  with  the  theory 
just  mentioned,  to  a  diminution  of  the  vital 
force  ;  and,  after  some  vague  and  inconclu- 
sive reasoning  on  the  subject,  proceeds  to 
investigate  spasm,  as  proceeding  from  direct 
or  indirect  reduction  of  this  force. 

The  first  kind  is  illustrated  by  constriction 
of  the  urethra,  from  cold  ;  the  second  by  its 


contraction  from  the  use  of  boogies  <»r 
caustic.  After  some  observations  on  this 
•'  spasm  of  stricture,"  as  be  calls  it,  he  goes 
off  abruptly  to  spasm  of  Indian  cholera, 
touches  upon  its  history  and  nomenclature, 

two  CS  I    ,  and   then  enters  into  its  pa- 
thology,   but   suddenly,    as     if    recollecting 

himself,  informs  us  that  "  the  physiological 

question  at  issue,  in  this  place,  is  the  can.  a 
of  spasm  in  Indian  cholera."  After  this 
little  interruption,  ho  goes  on  again  in  the 
same  strain  for  several  pages,  when  be  sud- 
denly  stumbles  upon  his  conclusion,  which 
seems  to  be,  that  as  cholera  is  a  disease  of 
depression  and  debility,  and  only  to  be 
treated  successfully  by  stimuli,  (which latter 
position  we  beg  leave  to  dispute,)  the  spasms 
which  attend  il  cannot  arise  from  an  increase 
of  nervous  action.  We  now  come  to  the 
observations  on  tetanus,  which  are  vague 
and  confused,  and  apparently  without  any 
object,  with  one  exception,  where  it  is 
stated  that  this  disease  has  been  cured  by 
the  accession  of  fever.  Mo  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  this ;  but,  we  suppose,  it  is  in- 
tended to  imply,  that  the  febrile  excitement 
supplies  the  vital  power,  the  deficiency  of 
which  induced  the  spasms.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  draw  any  physiological  inference 
from  the  observations  on  epilepsy,  hydro- 
phobia, chorea,  and  anomalous  spasms,  but 
they  contain  several  trifling  errors,  of  which 
we  will  only  mention  one  as  a  specimen. 
After  enumerating  the  causes  of  epilepsy 
"  which  directly  diminish  the  vital  force," 
he  says,  "  to  these  may  perhaps  be  added 
the  auraepileptica,"  but  cautiously  subjoins, 
"  on  which,  however,  I  have  no  distinct  no- 
tion." The  aura  epileptica  being  merely  a 
symptom,  he  might  as  well  have  enumerated 
the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  among  the 
causes  of  fever. 

We  next  come  to  "  Cardial  Irritability," 
and  here  the  author  is  quite  delighted  with 
Dr.  Carson,  for  maintaining  that  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart  is  active  ;  but  we  have 
greatly  misunderstood  this  writer,  if  he  sup- 
posed that  this  dilatation  is  produced  other- 
wise than  by  the  contraction  of  muscular 
fibres;  their  actire  expansion  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  even  hints  at.  The  rest  of 
the  section  is  extremely  common- place  and 
superficial,  hut  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote 
one  short  sentence  : — 
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"  With  the  greater  Btimbef  of  pi 

•ceii  BOthi  (on- 

tiun   ciriv   thing;    Leu.  >*  baa  arisen  i 

\    ,        W  111      ll        i.T       lUlI  ll«-l 

smuaing  in  i t - 1  If  nor  applicable  to  any 
earthly  purpoM  but  book-niakin 

What  61m  the  autli  x%%  practical  physio- 
logy is  good  for  would  be  rather  difficult  to 

TI10  object  of  the  lection  on  "  Arierhi] 
Irritability,"  ii  to  prove  that  arteries  here 

an  action  independent  of  the  heart,  and  an 
active  expansibility  ;  the  former  point  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  certainly  not  established  by  the  argu- 
ments adduced. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Venal  (commonly 
called  renoue)  Irritability,"  the  author  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  chronic  inflammation 
depends  on  diminution  of  the  vital  energy, 
and  consequently  on  the  expansibility  of  the 
veins,  which  being  contracted,  and  not  ab- 
sorbing the  blood  with  sufficient  celerity 
from  the  capillaries,  these  latter  become  dis- 
tended ;  and  he  explains  the  effect  of  stimuli 
in  such  a  case,  by  supposing  that  they  in- 
crease the  expansibility  of  the  former.  But 
in  an  inflamed  part,  both  veins  aud  arteries 
are  distended,  and  contraction  is  induced  in 
both  by  application  of  certain  stimuli,  a  fact 
to  which,  as  not  agreeing  with  his  theory, 
the  author  seems  to  have  shut  his  eyes. 
The  same  determined  blindness  is  shown, 
when  treating  of  the  absorbents,  which  he 
supposes  without  an  active  expansile  power 
very  different  from  elasticity,  must  neces- 
sarily be  eternally  closed  and  useless.  An- 
asarca, he  supposes  to  depend  on  their  mor- 
bid contraction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
many  cases  of  this  disease,  they  aie  distend- 
ed with  fluid,  and  contract,  instead  of  ex 
panding  as  he  imagines,  on  the  application 
of  suitable  remedies.  We  pass  over  the  sec- 
tions on  "  visceral  irritability"  and  respira- 
tion, where  we  find  the  same  views  relative 
to  expansibility,  but  no  new  ideas  ororiginal 
information.  Under  the  head  of  digestion, 
are  related  som>'  experiments,  on  the  changes 
which  animal  food  undergoes,  when  enclosed 
fy  r  some  hours  in  the  flesh  of  a  living;  ani- 
mal. They  are  not  altogether  without  in- 
terest, but  lead  to  no  particular  conclusion, 
and  have  besides  been  already  published  in 
a  periodical  work. 

In  a  short  appendix,  we  have  an  account 


of  a  new  method  of    t  ,  <  holera, 

hemiplegia,  neuralgia,  and  tetanot,  by  the 
formation  <>f  »mall  Invar  caustic  eschars  on 

the  .spin:-,  which*  rain  the  rital  powers,  and 
thus  increase  expansibility,  and  animal  heat. 
In  the  first   of   ti.  '  liar 

must  be  made  during    the  cold  lit,   ami  it  la 
stated,  that  in  one  instance  it  prevented 
acctasion  of  the  hot  fit,  in  ■  case  of  quartan 

nirue,   which  hail   resisted    bark   and    arsenic 

for  nearly  a  year.  It  also  proved  SU 
in  a  case  of  tetanus,  which  was  treated  by 
the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  according  to  the  written  di- 
rections of  the  author.  Copious  bleeding 
and  purgatives  were,  however,  also  J  mployed. 
These  few  observations,  together  with  three 
cases  of  hemiplegia,  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
form  all  that  is  said  by  the  author  on  the  use 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  ;  we  are  therefore 
somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  address  a  letter  to 
us,  complaining  that  in  the  review  of  i\lr. 
iligginbottom's  work,  we  had  passed  over 
his  prior  claims.  In  fact  the  cases  in  which, 
and  the  object  for  which,  lunar  caustic  was 
employed  by  this  gentleman,  are  so  entirely 
different  from  those  which  we  have  just  allud- 
ed to,  that  we  cannot  see  how  the  merits  of  the 
one  practice  can  in  the  smallest  degree  in- 
terfere with  those  of  the  other;  and  Dr. 
Hood,  if  he  supposed  so,  must  have  strange- 
ly misunder.-tood  Mr.  Iligginbottom's  book, 
and  our  review.  We  are  also  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  J>r.  Hood  can  mean  by 
saying  that  nitrate  of  silver  applied  exter- 
nally was  first  introduced  into  practice  by 
him  in  1819,  for  he  must  be  well  aware  that 
it  Ins  been  employed  as  a  caustic  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  as  its  ancient  names  imply  : 
hut  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  a  word 
more  on  the  subject  unless  by  way  of  apology 
to  Dr.  Hood,  for  having  suffered  his  book  to 
remain  so  long  unnoticed. 


Pathological  Researches  on  the  Discuses  of 
the  Brain  and  Spinal  Chord.  By  John 
Abskgrombib,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  Second 
Edit.  Waugh  and  lunes,  Edinburgh, 
1819.     8vo.  pp.  476*. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  hav- 
ing been  reviewed  in  The  Lancet  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  we    have,  on  the 


ON  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINE. 


present  occasion,  only  to  notice  the  new 
mutter  which  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  intro- 
duced. This  consists  principally  of  addi- 
tional casts,  and  of  some  further  observa- 
tions on  the  diseases  of  the  nerves. 

I  lie  eighteenth  case  (p-<>'-)),  the  first  of 
those  now  introduced,  is  one  of  great  inte- 
ic.st,  from  the  success  of  the  treatment  em- 
ployed* It  is  illustrative  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  meningitis  which,  from  the  absence 
of,  or  slight  degiee  of  pain,  the  great  mental 
excitation,  and  incessant  garrulity  of  the 
patient,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  mania, 
and  usually  proves  futal  in  a  short  time, 
without  any  other  morbid  appearance  being 
discoverable,  in  the  head,  than  a  very  vascu- 
lar condition  of  the  pia  mater,  and  sometimes 
a   very  slight  effusion  between  it  and   the 


arachnoid.    We  shall  endeavour  to  give  it  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

A  lady,  aetat.  38,  a  fortnight  after  her  ac- 
couchment,  having  been  agitated  by  some 
domestic  occurrence,  began  to  talk  incohe- 
rently ;  she  passed  a  very  restless  night,  and 
was  the  next  day  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
excitement,  with  a  small  rapid  pulse,  wild 
expression,  etc.     Leeches,  cold   water    to 
the  head,  and  laxatives,  had  no  effect.     She 
continued   to  talk  wildly   and  incessantly  ; 
the   pulse,   though   still  very   rapid,    grew 
more  feeble,  and  her  countenance  was  ex- 
pressive of  great  exhaustion.     Under  these 
circumstances,  Dr.  Abercrombie  was  induced 
on  the  third  day  to  try  the  effect  of  stimuli, 
and  ordered  a  glass  of  wine  to  be  given  every 
hour.     This  plan  of  treatment  had  so  good 
an  effect,  that  after  four  hours  she  was  per- 
fectly composed  and  rational,  and  recovered 
without  any  return  of  the  symptoms.     The 
same  mode  of  treatment  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  the  author  in  several 
similar  cases,  both  in  males  and  females.    It 
would  appear,  however  (as  might  indeed  he 
expected),  to  be   applicable  only  in   those 
cases  where  there  is  paleness  and  exhaus- 
tion, and  a  small  rapid  feeble  pulse.   Where 
these  ^characters    are  present,    Dr.    Aber- 
crombie observes,   the  most  violent  excite- 
ment does  not  forbid  it. 

In  the  section  on  softening  of  the  brain 
from  chronic  inflammation,  are  two  new 
cases,  which  will  hardly  admit  of  abridge 
ment  here.  In  the  first  of  them,  the  most 
remarkable  symptom  was,  regular  attacks  of 
vomiting,  recurring   almost    daily    for   five 


months,  and  only  onco  relieved  f«,i  a  few 
days  by  the  use  of  oxyde  of  hi:  runt Ii  ;  yet 
after  death  no  disease  what'  ver  could  ho 
discovered  in  the  stomach,  or  in  any  of  the 
abdominal  rfscera. 

Under  the  head  "  Disease  of  the  Pericra- 
nium," is   a   very   interesting  and  singular 
case    of   thickening  of  that   membrane  in  a 
young  woman,  produced    by  a    fall    on    the 
bock  of  the  head.     Several  months  after  the 
accident,  from  which  she  speedily  recovered, 
she  was  seized  with  paraplegia  and  retention 
of  urine  ;  the  former  was  removed  after  some 
months,  but  the  latter  remained,  and  when- 
ever pressure  was  made  on  a  certain  spot  on 
the  occipital  bone,  acute    pain,    and    then 
complete  insensibility,  lasting  for  a  minute, 
or  two,  were  produced.     A  free  crucial  inci- 
sion  having  been  made  through  the  scalp 
and    pericranium,   as   soon    as   suppuration 
took  place,  the  urine  was  passed  naturally, 
and  the  patient  continued  quite  well  until 
suppuration     diminished,    and    the    wound 
began  to  heal,  when   the  former  symptoms 
returned.     The  same  treatment  was  after- 
wards employed  repeatedly  (various  appli- 
cations   being   also   tried   to  induce    exfo- 
liation of  the  bone),  but  with  only  partial 
success ;  for    though    insensibility  was  no 
longer  induced  by  pressure,  and  she   was 
sometimes  free  from  the  retention  of  urine 
for  several  weeks  after  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  yet  it  always  ultimately  returned. 

Under  the  head  of  apoplexy  and  paratysis, 
are  several  new  cases,  two  of  which  we  have 
already  quoted  in  this  journal  (page  797, 
last  volume),  but  as  the  chapter  does  not 
illustrate  any  particular  point  of  pathology 
or  treatment,  we  need  not  notice  it  here. 

Among  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  spinal 
chord  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  in  which  the 
whole  of  that  organ  was  found  diffluent,  and 
the  crura  cerebri  and  cerebelli  were  consider- 
ably softened.  The  paralysis  here  came  on 
very  gradually,  extending  from  the  feet  up  to 
the  thorax,  and,  lastly,  attacking  the  right 
arm  ;  but  what  is  very  extraordinary,  not- 
withstanding the  extensive  disorganisation, 
sensation  and  motion  in  the  left  arm  were 
unimpaired  to  the  last.  Indeed,  the  diseases 
of  the  spinal  chord  are  far  from  being  yet 
understood  ;  several  cases  are  mentioned  by 
the  author,  though  not  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, where  some  inches  of  the  chord 
were  entirely  wanting,  and  yet  no  paralysis 
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whatever   bid  been  obv  i-id,  on   the 

other  hand,  ctMl  btTfl  occurred,  wle -it- 
there  '  c  umplet  nil  j  i-r, 
at'l'-r  death,  do  morbid  appearance  CQuld  he 
detected  either  in  this  or^an  or  in  the  biuin. 
I  here    are  certain    anomalous    spasmodic 

affectiona,  which,  night  Mem  to  depend  on 

disease  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  have  been 
by  ioroe  suiters  r<  ferred  w  "  apinal  irrita- 
tion." They  are,  tor  the  most  part,  extreme- 
ly perplexing  and  obstinate,  but,  sometimes, 
after  the  ineffectual  employment  of  various 

modes  of  treatment,  disappear  spontaneously! 

and  without  any  apparent  cau-c  In  young 
females,  however,  in  w  hoiu  they  are  gene* 
rally  most  violent,  and  of  longest  duration, 
they  often  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
function  of  menstruation.  A  very  interest- 
ing case  of  the  kind  is  now  given  in  this 
edition,  where  violent  spasmodic  paroxysms 
and  convulsive  motions  of  the  head  and 
neck,  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  but 
without  any  accompanying  disturbance  of 
the  intellect,  and  which  had  lusted  with 
short  intervals  for  more  than  four  years, 
suddenly  and  permanently  disappeared  on 
menstruation,  which  had  all  along  been 
scanty  and  irregular,  occurring  "  in  a  more 
full  and  healthy  manner  than  it  had  done  for 
several  years,"  after  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  aloes  for  about  three  weeks. 

The  observations  on  the  diseases  of  nerves 
are  chielly  compiled  from  other  works,  and 
do  not  throw  any  great  light  on  the  subject ; 
but  two  of  the  cases  are  so  remarkable,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  giving  an  outline  of  them. 
The  first  confirms  the  opinion  and  experi- 
ments of  Magendie  relative  to  the  functions 
of  the  nervus  trigeminus.  This  physiologist, 
as  is  well  known,  observed,  that  when  this 
nerve  was  divided,  the  eye  inflamed,  and  was 
ultimately  destroyed  by  discharge  of  the 
humours,  after  sloughing  of  the  cornea;  and 
in  the  case  in  question,  the  patient  had  loss 
of  sensation  of  the  whole  left  side  of  the 
face,  paralysis  of  the  left  temporal  and  mas- 
seter  muscles,  and  frequent  attacks  ot  oph- 
thalmia, which,  in  spite  of  the  usual  treat- 
ment, terminated  in  sloughing  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  eye  was  completely  destroyed. 
Death  having  taken  place  more  than  a  year 
afterwards  from  cerebral  disease,  there  was 
found  considerable  softening  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  wasting  of  the  left 
nervus   tiigcmiuus,   between  its  origin  and 


the  ganglion,  sj  that  atone  part  nothing  but 
-  msined. 
ither  i  asa  i-.  as  obscure 
gular,  and   the   author  does  not  attempt  any 
explanation  of  (be  lymptoms.     The  sobj 
of  it  ii  a  lady,  aetat. '.  >,  who  i ->  affected  at 

intervals,  varying  from  •  f-w  days  to  several 
months,  with  gradual  blindness  of  the  right 
eye',  then  numbness  of  the  little  ffn 
gradually  extending  over  the  whole  aim, 
and  up  tho  side  of  the  head,  inducing 
Oppression,  confusion,  imperfection  of 
speech,  and  lometisaes  vomiting.  There  is 
no  loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  arrested 
parts,  and  the  whole  paroxysm  usually  lasts 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  leaves  he! 
feeble  and  languid  for  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, it  is  very  remarkable,  that  her 
brother,  three  years  younger,  is  affected  al- 
most exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  a  course  of 
purgatives,  and  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Although  we  cannot  offer  any  explanation 
of  this  disease,  we  should  be  rather  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  dependent  on  disorder  of 
the  brain  than  of  particular  nerves,  and  to 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  numerous  and 
varied  forms  of  irregular  epilepsy. 

We  now,  a  second  time,  take  leave  of  Dr. 
Abercromhie,  with  great  respect  for  his 
talents,  and  the  zeal  and  industry  which  be 
has  shown  in  illustrating  a  most  obscure 
class  of  diseases,  with  regard  to  which  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote,  in  conclusion, 
his  own  words. 

"  These,  and  many  olher  varieties,"  says 
he,  in  speaking  of  the  acute  diseases  of  the 
brain,  ''  presented  by  the  cases  which  have 
been  described,  show  us  the  danger  of  being 
guided  by  system  in  our  diagnosis  of  affec- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  tho  necessity  that 
there  is  still  for  extensive  and  careful  ob- 
servation of  facte,  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
diseases." 


MED1CO-CHIRURG1CAL  SOCIETY. 

hirst  and  Second  Meetings,  IMIi  and  %7th 
of  Octobi  r. 


Mr.  Law  hence  and  Dr.  Roget,  Presidents. 


In  a  paper  read  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  last  Season,  and  published  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  its  transactions,  Dr.  Lee 
brought  forward  facts  to  prove  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins  gave 
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rise  to  all  the  phenomena  of  phlegmasia  do* ' 
lens.    The  object  <>f  the  paper  read  at  the 
two  last  meetings,  was  to  confirm  this  point 
by   additional  facta;  and,  further,  to  show 
Unit    tin-  inflammation    commences   in   the 
ut.  i  in.-  branches  of  the  hypogastric  veins, 
and    subsequently  extends   from   ihem    to 
the  greet   renoua  trunks  which  return   the 
blood    from    tin-   extremities.    Phlegmasia 
dolens   is,   therefore,  the    consequence    of 
uterine  phlebitis,  on  which  latter  affection, 
as  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Lee  made  some  interesting  obser- 
vations.    Of  the   cases  which  serve   to   es- 
tablish  the  above* mentioned  fact,  the  first 
was  one  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  followed  by 
the  usual  symptoms  of  phlebitis  j  the  prin- 
cipal abdominal  veins    being  found  on    dis- 
section,   inflamed    and    obstructed.     In  the 
second,  the  history  of  a  patient  was  detailed, 
who  died  of  tubercular  phthisis,  subsequent 
to  an  attack  of  phegmesia  dolens.     In  this 
case,  the  left  common  and  external  iliac  and 
hypogastric  veins  were  all  impervious,  and 
bad  undergone  various  alterations  of  struc- 
ture.    The  branches  of  the  left  hypogastric 
taking  tlu  ir  origin  in  the  uterus,  and  usually 
termed    the    uterine    plexus,    were    found 
plugged   up  with  firm  reddish-coloured  co- 
egula  of  lymph  ;    and  as  they  proceeded  to 
join  the  trunk,  their  coats  had  become  thick- 
ened and  contracted,  and  were  clogged  up 
with  coagula  and  adventitious  membranes  of 
a  dark-blue  colour.     The  same  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  uterine  plexus  and  trunk 
of  the  right  hypogastric  vein.     The  coats  of 
the  femoral  vein  were  thickened,  lined  with 
adventitious     membranes,     and     distended 
with    coagula.     Similar    morbid   alterations 
presented  themselves  in  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial branches,  as  far  as  they  were  examined 
down  the  thigh.     The  third  case  terminated 
fatally,  seven  weeks  after  delivery;   and,  on 
dissection,  the  veins  were  found  to  have  un- 
dergone nearly  the  same  morbid  changes  as 
those  observed  in  the  preceding  cases. 

Other  examples  were  related  of  patients 
vho  recovered,  in  whom  inflammation  of 
the  veins  of  the  extremity  had  evidently 
existed;  in  one  of  these,  it  was  preceded 
by  a  severe  attack  of  uterine  inflammation  ; 
and  in  another,  by  acute  pain  experienced  in 
the  uterus,  accompanied  with  rigours  and 
suppression  of  the  lochial  discharge. 

.Although  the  three  first  are  the  only 
cases  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  where  the  affec- 
tion of  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins  has  been 
traced  to  the  uterus,  Dr.  Lee  thinks  himself 
warranted  in  di awing  the  inference,  that  the 
disease  generally  commences  in  the  uterine 
veins,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  local  affection 
of  the  limhs.  This  conclusion  derives  stiong 
additional  support  from  the  facts  he  adduced 
from  the  works  of  different  authors,  who, 
although  they  have  described  diseases  of  the 


great  venous  trunks,  have  made  no  allusion 
to  tbese  diseases  originating  in  the  uterine 

veins;     and    M.     \  clpeau,  the    latest  ronli- 

nental  writer  on  the  subject,  has  Riven  it  as 

his  opinion,  that  the  affection  of  the  veins  is 

not  the  primitive  one(  but  the  oonsequenoe 
of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 

articulation  of  the  pelvis,  With  which  he  had 
observed  it  to  be  occasionally  combined. 
The  facts  which  have  been  stated  are  better 
calculated  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
phlegmasis  dolens,  than  any  of  the  theories 
hitherto  advanced  on  the  subject;  and  Or. 
Lee  conceives  that  the  mode  of  development, 
and  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  uterine  to  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins  of 
the  affected  extremity,  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  the  concise  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  relating  to  uterine  phlebitis, 
which  is  contained  in  his  paper.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  inflammation  commences  in 
the  orifices  of  the  uterine  veins,  at  that  part 
where  the  placenta  bad  been  attached, 
which  being  left  open  on  its  separation,  a 
communication  is  indirectly  established  be- 
tween the  venous  system  and  the  atmo- 
spheric air  ;  they  are,  therefore,  placed  in  a 
condition  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
occurs  after  amputation,  &c.  Such  a  con- 
dition must  be  favourable  to  inflammation, 
which,  being  once  excited,  is  not  always 
limited  to  these  orifices,  but  extends  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity  along  the  continuous 
membrane  of  tlie  uterine  veins  to  their 
trunks. 

The  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages,  may  be  wholly  or 
in  part  inflamed;  generally,  however,  and 
this  is  a  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
uterine  phlebitis  deserving-  particular  atten- 
tion, the  inflammation  attacks  the  sperma- 
tic veins  alone,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
one  only  on  the  side  of  the  uterus  to  which 
the  placenta  has  been  adherent ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  hypogastric  veins.  From 
these  vessels  the  inflammation  is  liable  to 
spread  to  the  other  veins  of  the  pelvis  to 
those  of  the  extremities,  and  even  to  the 
vena  cava  itself,  as  is  instanced  in  one  of 
the  cases  related  in  the  paper. 

With  regard  to  its  causes,  uterine  phle- 
bitis appears  to  result  from  mechanical  in- 
jury, fiom  forcible  extraction  of  the  placenta, 
from  retained  portions  of  the  placenta  un- 
dergoing decomposition  in  the  uterus,  and 
probably  from  contagion  and  various'  un- 
known causes  operating  on  the  uterine  sys- 
tem after  delivery.  The  term  of  its  invasion 
is  generally  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth 
day  after  parturition. 

Having  detailed  the  symptoms,  Dr.  Lee 
observed,  that  recent  experience  has  induced 
him  to  believe  uterine  phlebitis  to  be  of  far 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  has  yet  been 
suspected,  and  that  to  it  must  be  referred 
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v  a     tin-    fats]   d  of  puerperal 

■i',  w  bii  !i   I.  w    ii- 'i  .':\-  be«n  <■> 
beaded     under    tlie     I 

jmt -rpt-ral  ft  reT  or  peritonitis.  Intlamm  . 

of  the  uterus  may*  as  thinks,  be  considered 

otially   tin  f  the  destructive 

rile  sfTrctiona  which  fellow  psxturition, 

aud  tlirtt  the  forms  the)   saaume — 

minatoiv  tive,   or    typhoid,    v.  ill 

probably  be  found,  in  a  greet  n  essure,  to 
depend  on  the  lerous,  musi  ular,  or  venous 
s  of  tbe  uterus  I  eing  effected. 
i  were  now  related,  where  the  im- 
portant morbid  changes  had   taken  place  in 
the  structure  of  the  lungs  and  other  internal 
iiis,  and   also  in  the  synovial  and  cellular 

membranei  n  hich  are  sometimes  obsei  red  to 

follow   uterine  phlebitis.     Inflammation  of 

the  veins  of  the  uterus  and  phlegmasia  clo- 
lens,  hare  b<  en  usuully  considered  as  dis- 
I  peculiar  to  the  puerperal  state;  but 
cases  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Lee,  which  show, 
that  in  malignant  affections  of  the  uterus, 
they  may  lake  place  and  giro  rise  to  the 
same  symptoms  which  they  manifest  in 
puerperal  women.  In  one  of  these  cases, 
Inflammation  of  the  uterine  veins  was  found 
in  a  patient  affected  with  carcinomatous 
ulceration  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri ;  and  in 
another  which  proved  fatal,  in  consequence 
of  phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  uterus,  the 
morbid  changes  produced  by  inflammation, 
existed  in  the  left  iliac  and  femoral  veins. 
In  this  latter  instance,  symptoms  of  phleg- 
masia dolens  appeared  B  few  weeks  before 
death  fa  the  lo.t  inferior  extremity,  and  the 
patient  had  been  affected  with  great  pain  in 
the  thigh,  and  the  whole  limb  had  become 
swollen  to  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
other  without  any  discoloration  of  the  inte- 
guments. It  would  seem,  that  in  these 
cases,  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  phleg- 
masia dolens  are  caused,  as  after  parturition, 
by  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  upon 
the  uterine  veins,  to  those  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  inferior  extremities. 

Several  beautiful  drawings  and  prepara- 
tions were  exhibited  to  illustrate  the  morbid 
alterations  in  the  veins  described  in  the 
paper. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Saturday,  Oetoier  Sift,  18'Ji). 

Dr.  Granville  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Stewart  this  evening  read  a  paper 
on  hysteria;  it  contained  nothing  new  in 
the  pathology  or  treatment  of  the  affection. 
The  doctor  stated,  indeed,  that  his  object 
in  communicating  the  paper,  was  to  obtain 
information  on  the  distinguishing  characters 
of,  and  best  remedial  agents  in,   hysteria. 


Dm  subject  failed   to  produce  any  opinions 
poss-  i  laim  to  iiov.  || 

lid  on  toe  paucity 
formstion  elicited  in  t;  ty;  sod,  titer. 

-,  (  ii  the   .subject,  the  prCSldl  nt 

this    evening  atsted,    that  to   prevent   the 

dearth  of  winch  complaint  s, 

the  eommittes  had  pi  r   the  future, 
by  engnj  log 

selves    in    rotation,  the    duty    of     furnishing 
topics  for  (I i  .  whenever  a  voluutaiy 

t  made. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  mode  by  which 
the  members  of  medical  SO< 
to  lay  the  profession  under  many  obligations. 
The  necessity  fur  thus  applying  ft  forcing- 
pump  upon  the  ingenuity  and  resourci 
individuals,  who  would  not  otherwise,  per- 
haps, ^ive  evidence  of  either,  as  fur  as 
the  Society  is  concerned,  does  not  srgttS 
much  for  the  fecundity  of  science  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  metropolis*  If  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Stewart  be  the  result  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  new  plan,  but  little  can 
be  expected  during  the  ensuing  session,  to 
advance  the  character  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society.  It  is  nothing  that  commu- 
nications, so  purely  unsolicited  by  science, 
are  faultless.  This  is  but  a  small  recom- 
mendation to  their  encouragement.  Is  it 
to  be  considered  that  medicine  does  not 
afford  facts  of  sufficient  importance  to  de- 
serve communication  in  our  professional 
assemblies,  or  do  the  members  fail  in  the 
acuteness  or  industry  necessary  to  seize 
upon  and  produce  theml  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  the  efforts  of  our  medical  socie- 
ties are,  taken  altogether,  of  a  very  feeble 
character;  and  the  meetings  of  these  in- 
stitutions too  often  degenerate  from  the 
high  character  which  is  supposed  to  at- 
tach to  them,  to  the  level  of  an  amusing 
coterie,  or  an  evening  conversazione.  The 
system  of  promiscuous  and  accidental  com- 
munication, has  the  effect  of  wasting  much 
valuable  time,  upon  subjects  which  can  be 
extracted  by  dozen-,  from  Cullen  or  (Joed, 
or  any  work  on  the  practice  of  physic. 
Such  matters,  when  not  recommended  by 
some  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the  treat- 
ment, or  by  some  decidedly  novel  and  inge- 
nious ideas  on  their  pathology,  ought  not  to 
he  communicated.  On  the  present  plan, 
any  tyro  in  medicine  might  undertake,  by 
laying  contribution  on  a  few  chapters  of 
Good,  to  furnish  matter  for  discussion  in 
all  the  learned  societies  in  London.  The 
present  proposal  for  supplying  the  lacuna 
left  by  the  absence  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, will,  most  probably,  produce  no  belter 
fruit.  The  Westminster  Society  possesses 
increasing  funds  ;  cannot  they  be  made  the 
means  of  promoting  inquiries,  which  will 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science,  and 
enable  the  committee  to  put  "  to  index"  all 
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those  papers  aod  communication*  which  the  The  injection  was  useful  in  ol  the 

liiMiihcrs  i<r.'  t in  in  telvea  repeatedly  in  tin-  node  of  action  of  tbe  organ,  and  upon  this 
bibii  of  deciding  to  be  utterly  valueli  altexatioa  depended  the  cure. 

MMN  \     Bl  1H)A. 

Mr.  Smfahi.i  y  exhibited  a  caae  of  spina* 
bifida,  occurring  in  »  child,  which  lived  one 
limn  niter  birth.  The  tutnoHr  bad  broken, 
but  whether  before  01  after  birth  Mr.Bhear* 
ley  could  nol  1  late,  as  he  did  not  attend  the 
labour.  The  birth  was  easy,  the  after-birth 
difficult. 

The  President  again  enjoined  upon  the 
member*  the  advantage  of  bringing  written 
communications. 


London  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

IN(  DNIINI  N(    i;   ()1     V    111  N  I  • 

.\  1  1  1  11  Ihe   vote  of    thanks  had  been  given 

to  M r«  Uostello,  at   the  close  of  tbediecus' 

sion  on  tlic  lithontritio  instruments,  01  the 

nrng,  the  conversation  area  renewed 

by  Dr.  Blicke,  who  observed,  that  Mr*  Cos- 

tcllo  had  said,  in  speaking  of  the  first  cast' 
in  which  be  performed  the  operation  of  li- 
thotritv    in   this  country,  that  it  was  idle  to 

think  of  injecting  the  bladder  in  that  case, 

as  the  patient  (a female)  had  laboured  under 
incontinence  of  urine  from  her  infancy.  Dr. 
lWicke  stated  that  he  had  at  present  B  case 
of  incontinence  of  urine  under  his  rare,  in 
wbidh  be  had  found  injection  of  the  bladder 
to  be  the  best  remedy  for  the  iiifirmiiy.  The 
patient  waa  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  tiifiicted  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Her 
power  of  retaining  her  urine  was  so  limited, 
that  she  was  always  obliged  to  remain  at  home 
and  to  have  a  urinal  continually  at  band, 
and  at  night  the  bed  was  constantly  wetted. 
He  bad  been  induced  to  have  recourse  to  in- 
jection of  the  bladder  with  tepid  water,  as  a 
remedial  agent.  The  injection  gave  her 
considerable  pain,  but  for  forty-eight  hours 
after,  she  was  enabled  to  retain  her  water 
tolerably  well.  Dr.  Bliekf  said  he  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  this  amelioration,  but  he 
now  mentioned  the  case  as  a  hint  which 
anight  be  useful  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Cos- 
tello.  lie  did  not  mean  to  rely  upon  the  re- 
tention of  urine  for  the  forty-eight  hours 
with  certainty  of  final  cure,  out  he  thought 
it  promised  well. 

.Mr.  Cosin.i.o  inquired  whether  the  lady 
had  ever  possessed  the  power  of  retaining 
her  urine  at  all  1  In  bis  own  case  a  total 
incontinence  of  urine  had  existed. 

Dr.  JJi.icke  replied,  that  .she  had. 

Mr.  Costh.i.o  observed,  that  the  cases, 
therefore,  were  not  similar,  but  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  by 
Dr.  Blicke,  and  suggested  as  an  auxiliary 
which  Dr.  Blicke  might  rely  upon,  the  fol- 
lowing practical  hint.  It  was  one  of  those 
cases  of  irritable  bladder,  so  frequently  met 
with  in  young  subjects.  The  urine  descend- 
ed into  the  bladder,  and  collected  in  the  tri- 
gona,  the  most  sensitive  part  of  this  organ. 
Kow  if  ihe  use  of  the  injection  were  perse- 
vered in,  and  the  position  of  the  patient  in 
bed  were  changed,  so  that  the  urine  could 
he  accumulated  on  the  sides  of  the  bladder, 
or  upon  its  anterior  wall,  the  irritability  of 
the  bladder  would  be  relieved,  and  the  in- 
continence, after  a  short  time,  entirely  cease. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  the  first  meeting1 
for  the  present  session,  of  the  members  of 
this  Society,  was  held  at  the  Society's  bouse 
in  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  The  meet- 
ing was  rather  numerously  attended.. 

Dr.  Moore  in  the  Chair. 

The.  Chairman  read  a  pamphlet  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  phrenology. 

Dr.  Epps  read  a  paper,  written  by  Dr. 
Otto  of  Copenhagen,  detailing  the  particu- 
lars of  a  case  which  had  come  under  his  own 
cognizance.  A  labourer  of  that  place  was 
subject  to  attacks  of  giddiness  after  a  full 
meal.  While. walking  with  his  son,  a  great 
favourite,  the  man  was  seized  with  an 
attack  of  giddiness,  and  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  destroy  the  lad.  He  accordingly 
took  him  in  bis  arms,  and  threw  him  into 
the  moat  that  surrounded  the  citadel,  and 
then  plunged  in  after  him.  They  were  both 
rescued.  Dr.  Otto  states  it  as  a  curious 
pathological  fact,  that  after  the  man's  re- 
covery, the  whole  of  one  side  of  bis  person 
became  emaciated,  while  the  other  was  as 
full  and  muscular  as  ever.  The  organs  of 
the  man's  head  were  stated  clearly  10  ex- 
hibit the  characteristic  feelings. 

Two  casts  were  exhibited  on  the  table, 
furnished  by  Mr.  De  Ville.  They  were 
from  the  head  of  a  young  woman,  who,  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  evinced  an  extremely 
vicious  and  profligate  disposition.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  cranium,  as  displayed  in 
the  first  cast, corresponded  with  this  charac- 
ter ;  at  this  age  she  was  placed  under  a  rigid 
system  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
which  was  continued,  four  years,  when  a 
remarkable  change  manifested  itself  for  the 
better.  What  was  most  remarkable  was,  a 
complete  change  of  craniological  develop- 
ment also,  a  fact,  which  was  said  to  be 
rendered  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the 
casts.  This  fact  was  adduced  to  disprove, 
in    some    measure,    the  opinion,  that    the 
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human  brain  is  lull)  developed  ui  childhood, 

uml  remains  permanently  eo. 

On  the  table,  among  other  casts,  was  oat 
of  tbe  lit  ad  of  lb  ited  t  ienei  a\  I 

taken  two  hours,  aftei  bia  deatb.    Tbe  coup 

tl\rd  was    veiy    noble,    unci   the  development 

was  obi  rved  to  Record,  in  every  respect, 
with  tbe  General*!  well-known  character* 
1  he   usual  business  ol  the  Society  was 

tlun    disponed    of,     und     the     meeting    ad- 
journed. 


GUV'S    HOSPITAL. 


AMPUTATION    OF    THE    FOOT. 

A.  M  i  m  i .1  B8,  a-tat.  J.'),  was  placed  on  the 
operating  table  at  ten  o'clock,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  27tb,  for  the  removal  of  his  foot.  Has 
been  in  the  hospital  since  August  2  1th, 
under  Mr,  Key,  for  a  hard  inelastic  swelling 
of  the  same,  which  first  made  iis  appearance 
a  month  or  two  befoie.  There  was  a  small 
ulcer  situated  at  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  leg.  Poultices,  band  aging,  etc., 
having  been  used  without  success,  Mr.  Key 
resolved  on  removing  the  member,  to  which 
the  man  consented,  and  the  operation  was 
performed  near  the  middle  of  the  leg  by  the 
circular  incision.  Some  difficulty  was  after- 
wards experienced  in  securing  the  vessels, 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  blood  was  lost.  On  examining 
the  limb,  the  disease  was  found  to  be  situated 
chiefly  in  the  cellular  membrane,  there  being 
n  considerable  calcareous  deposits  in  the 
whole  of  it,  covering  the  foot.  The  joint 
was  not  anchylosed,  but  the  bones  were 
Very  much  softened. 


rnACTurtE  or  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone— non-union. 

Ellen  Gee,  aged  71,  admitted  Aug.  J6th, 
under  Mr.  Key.  She  stated,  that  while 
walking  along  the  street,  her  foot  slipped, 
and  she  came  down  upon  her  hip.  On  exa- 
mination, a  crepitus  was  distinctly  heard 
near  the  joint  ;  there  was  likewise  an  irre- 
gularity discovered  along  the  trochanter 
major  ;  there  was  very  little  shortening  of 
the  limb,  and  she  could  likewise  walk  with- 
out much  difficulty.  The  parts  were  placed 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  situ,  and  splints 
were  ordered  to  the  limb  ;  it  was,  however, 
found,  that  there  were  none  in  the  hospital 
sufficiently  long,  she  being  a  tall  woman. 
Three  days  elapsed  before  any  splints  of  the 
required  length  could  be  made  ;  in  the  inte- 
rim the  old  lady  got  up,  and,  in  walking  about, 
the  parts  were  again  displaced.  She  kept 
her  bed  for  about  seven  weeks,  at  the  expira- 


sraid.  that  union  had  not  taken  plat 

likely  i  ..     Bne  n  m  ibout  with  very 

little   difficulty,  and   th  If   any 

lung ;    n  tracing    tL 

that  the  less  there  is  doi.  ■>  the 

better. 


SYPHILITK     l.iui'i!'      . 

Eliz.  I).,  admitted  Aug.  26th,  under  Mr. 
Key,  with  secondary  syphilitic  eruj 

a  papular  kind.      Staled  that  |be  was  u  D 
tried  woman.  Slid  had  been  so  for  tour  months  ; 
is  three  monihs  adl  anced  in  pn  gUBOCy.    1  be 

symptoms  Brat  made  their  appearance  t! 

weeks  before  admission;  never  had  any 
discharge  from  the  r  agin  a,  nor  any  ulcer  on 
the  labia;  Mr. Key  therefore  ordered  her 
five  grains  of  Plummer's  pill  every  ni 
and  the  warm- bath  occasionally,  She  con- 
tinued to  take  her  pills  regularly  t-viry 
night,  without  injury  to  her  general  health, 
up  to  Oct.  10th,  with  considerable  benefit. 

Sarsaparilla  was  then  prescribed  three  limes 
a  day,  with  Dover's  powder  at  bed-time,  lor 
a  rheumatic  affection  ;  the  pills  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

Oct.  26  The  eruptions  have  nearly  all 
disappeared.  Allowed  to  leave  the  hospital, 
with  directions  to  return  after  her  confine- 
ment, Mr.  Key  observing,  that  the  child 
would  probably  be  born  dead,  or  attacked 
with  syphilis. 


Mr.  Morgan  has  begun  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  writing  the  name  of  the  disease  on  the 
card  which  contains  the  patient's  name  and 
date  of  admission — a  very  desirable  thing 
for  the  junior  students  (few  enough  there  are 
at  this  hospital  at  present),  many  frequently 
going  round  the  wards  in  ignorance  of  the 
names  of  one-third  of  the  diseases  of  the 
patients,  the  surgeons  not  being  celebrated 
for  loquacity*  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  with  the 
same  laudable  anxiety  for  the  advancement 
of  the  students'  professional  knowledge,  has, 
10  two  instances,  adopted  the  same  plan. 


ST.  THOMAS'S     HOSPITAL. 

ABSCESS    OF    THE    LIVER. 

Joannah  SwEening,  a  pale  emaciated 
woman,  4J!>  years  of  age,  was  admitted  by 
Dr.  Koots  into  Dorcas's  Ward,  on  the  24th 
September,  1829,  with  a  tumour  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  about  as  large  as  the  section 
of  an  orange.  Her  statement  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

She  has  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  fruit  in 
the  streets  for  her  maintenance,  and  about 
three  months  ago,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  much  wet  and  cold,  was  attacked  by  ex- 
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treme  throbbing  pain  in  the  right  side,  occu- 
pying the  region  of  the  liver,  increased  lis 
deep  inspiration,  or  cough •  9oou  after  ilus, 
i  seined  with  romiting,  which  has  fre- 
quently   recurred    up    to    the    present   time. 

I'm  tween  m\  end  seven  weehi  ago,  she  first 
observed  a  small  swelling  in  the  right  hypo- 
ohondriao  region,  when  the  pain  beoame  of  a 

duller  character.  'The  tumour,  which  was 
v,  iv  tender  tolbe  touch,  has  been  gradually 
increasing  until  it  has  attained  its  present 
si/.e  ;  it   is  now  very  tense,  and  exquisitely 

painful  On  (he  slightest  pressure,  and  there 
is  indistinct  fluctuation,  with  considerable 
tenderness  of  the  surrounding  peritoneum. 
About  a  month  agoshe  began  to  be  purged; 
at  first,  she  say;.,  the  stools  were  quite  j  el- 
low,  and  soon  after  became  bloody;  during 
the  last  three  or  four  days,  however,  she  has 
not  passed  any  blood  by  stools,  but  still  has 
SS  many  as  nine  or  ten  evacuations  during 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Had  shivering  about 
three  weeks  since.  Is  easiest  when  lying 
on  her  back,  but  the  pain  is  constant,  and  so 
bad  as  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  sleep. 
The  appetite  is  almost  entirely  gone  ;  urine 
scanty  ;  legs  and  feet oedematous;  pulse  100, 
small,  and  feeble;  tongue  tolerably  clean. 
Had  jaundice  some  years  ago,  but  not  since 
the  present  attack.  Menstruation  regular  to 
about  a  month  ago. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  two  grains,  every  six 
hours  ; 

Opium, one  grain,  every  night;  efferves- 
cing draught  every  four  hours  ;  six 
ounces  of  port-wine,  and  two  pints  of 
strong  beef-tea,  daily;  arrow-root  and 
sago,  with  syrup. 

25.  No  sleep,  from  excruciating  pain  in 
Bide;  four  purging  stools,  since  admission, 
of  healthy  colour  ;  feet  and  legs  swollen  and 
cold  ;  pulse,  120,  feeble,  and  irritable.  Two 
grains  of  opium  at  night. 

26.  Has  obtained  several  hours'  sleep  from 
the  additional  quantity  of  opium,  and  says 
her  side  is  a  little  easier.  Bowels  not  so 
much  purged  as  before  admission,  hut  still 
has  three  or  four  stools  in  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  pulse,  82,  more  voluminous,  and 

:i  stable  ;  no  vomiting.  Ordered  to  dis- 
continue the  effervescing  mixture,  and  take 
compound  chalk  mixture,  an  ounce  and  half 
when  required, 

lias  had  a  tolerable  ni^ht;  bowels  re- 
laxed ;  tongue  clean,  reddish  ;  urine  scanty. 
28.  Restless  night  ;  pulse,  108,  weak  and 
irritable';  bowels  open  three  times  since 
yesterday;  stools  liquid,  of  a  dark-brown  co- 
lour, and   not  containing   any  pus  or  blood. 

me  mistake,  the  quinine  has  not  been 
sent  up  during  the  last  two  days.  The  sul- 
phate of  quinine  to  be  resumed,  and  the  wine 
increased  to  eight  ounces  daily. 

Has  slept  bettet  the  last  two  nights  ; 


appetite  improved  ;  and  bowels  less  relaxed  ; 
fluctuation  in  the  tumour  very  evident; 
pulSe;  I  If,  rather  fuller,  and  less  weak.  A 
mutton-chop  daily. 

Oct.'.'.  Nhpt  hut  little,  from  the  pain  in 
her  side  ;  can  scarcely  bear  the  weight  of 
bed-clothes  00  tumour,  and  can  only  lie  on 
back  ;   bowels  open  three  times. 

:>.  Better  nigltt;  pulse,  108,  less  feeble  j 
tongue  reddish  and  dry. 

.S.  The  matter  is  evidently  very  near  the 
Surface,  and  Or.  Roots  thinks  it  will  be  pro- 
pel to  make,  an  opening  into  the  tumour,  but 
wishing  to  have  another  opinion  as  to  its 
propriety,  has  desired  that  Or.  Elliotsou  be 
requested  to  see  her  to-morrow. 

6.  When  visited  by  Or.  Klliotson,  the  tu- 
mour had  entirely  disappeared  ;  but  she  says 
the  pain  in  the  part  is  worse  than  it  has  been 
at  all.  Bowels  have  been  moved  three  or 
four  times,  but  the  stools  have  not  been 
saved,  consequently  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  they  contained  any  pus.  Pulse, 
106,  very  small,  and  weak. 

7.  Restless  night  ;  pain  in  region  of  liver, 
very  severe;  pulse,  102,  small,  and  feeble; 
two  stools  since  yesterday,  but  they  do  not 
contain  any  blood  or  pus  ;  tongue  moist; 
feet  and  legs  (edematous and  cold.  Vomited 
yesterday  after  taking  chalk  mixture,  which 
is  therefore  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  and 
an  ounce  and  half  of  infusion  of  catechu  to 
be  taken  when  necessary. 

Opium,  two  grains  every  night ; 
Port-wine,  twelve  ounces  daily. 

8.  Slept  better,  and  is  easier;  bowels 
moved  once  only  ;  tongue  clean  and  moist  ; 
pulse,  102. 

10.  Became  evidently  worse,  the  sister 
says,  last  evening,  and  purging  has  come  on 
this  morning,  stools  passing  involuntarily; 
pulse  exceedingly  small  and  thready  ;  coun- 
tenance anxious.  Three  teaspoonfuls  of 
brandy,  every  three  or  four  hours.  Two 
eggs. 

11.  Countenance  more  livid  ;  extremities 
cold  ;  pulse,  106,  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible  at  the  wrist  ;  tongue  clammy  ; 
respiration  hurried  and  anxious.  No  very 
manifest  alteration  took  place  until  eleven 
o'clock  i>.m.,  when  she  expired. 

Examination  of  the  bodff,  twenty-six  hours 
after  death. 

the  intestines,  and  colon  particularly,  were 
found  adherent  to  the  purietes,  and  to  each 
other  ;  small  intestines,  more  vascular  than 
natural  ;  muCOUS  membrane  of  large  intes- 
tines healthy  in  appearance.  A  large  ab* 
Bcesa  was  discovered  on  cutting  into  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver,  sufficiently  extensive 
to  have  contained  an  orange,  and  this  was 
found  to  have  a  communication  with  the 
small  intestines  ;  there  was  also  some  pus 
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auauniceti 
n»  l  Luagi  bealtby,  u   were  the 


SURGICAL  AM)  OPHTHALMIC 

(  I. IMC,  Al    I'.LKLiN. 

>i    Dr.   von    Graefe'a   report   on  this 
excellent  institution ,    it   appears,    tliat    the 

ii  i* 1 1 : ! j t- 1  oi  patients  admitted  during  (be  3 1- u r 
1828,  amounted  to  1484,  of  whom  1008  were 

surgical  patients,  ami   i?c>  affected  with  dia< 

eases    of   tbfl    eyes  ;     1  1  Ki    were   diM  barged 

ctnredi  and  to  died  ;  the  rest  were  still  at 

the  hospital,  or  bad  been  sent  to  other  in- 
stitutions, or,  lastly,  had  been  discharged 
without  having  been  relieved.  The  num- 
ber of  surgical  and  ophthalmic  operations 
was  111,  moat  of  which  were  performed  by 
the  students  alter  a  regular  course  of  ope- 
rations on  the  dead  body. 

The  ; ■hinnplastic  operation  was  several 
times  performed.  In  one  case  the  nose  had 
been  destroyed  by  herpetic  ulcerations.  The 
flap  was  formed  from  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head, and  the  patient  appeared  to  go  on  very 
favourably  till  the  fourth  day,  when  violent 
erysipelas  acceded,  which  rapidly  spread 
over  the  face,  scalp,  and  neck,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  very  high  fever,  and  excru- 
ciating pain  j  the  new  nose  was  very  hot, 
tumid,  of  a  greyish-blue  colour,  and  the  ' 
wound  was  surrounded  by  gangrenosa  vesi- 
cles. The  patient  was  freely  bled,  took  saline 
aperients  and  acidulated  droughts,  and  had 
tepid  fomentations  of  Goulard  water  ap- 
plied on  the  artificial  nose  and  surrounding 
parts.  Under  these  remedies  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  gradually  subsided,  and 
within  a  lew  weeks  the  Rap  had  become 
firmly  adherent;  and  when  Mr.  Carpus  of 
London  visited  the  institution,  the  patient 
had  perfectly  rCcnrered. 

Cataract  was  observed  7 'J  times,  and  in 
45  individuals  ;  the  operation  was  perform- 
ed 1  >  times,  d-pression  or  reclination  11, 
koratonyxis  18,  and  extraction  l:>  times; 
in  the  latter  operation,  the  ilap  of  the  cor- 
nea was  twice  formed  at  the  lower,  and 
eleven  times  at  the  upper,  part  of  the  cornea  ; 
of  the  l'»  operations,  not  more  than  two 
failed;  one  in  consequence  of  arthritic  in- 
Haniniution,  the  other  from  sloughing  of  the 
cornea. 

The  removal  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  in 
inveterate  trichiasis  anil  districhiasis  was 
per  brined  on  two  patients,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  irritation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, had  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of 
their  eyes,  the  cornea  being  covered  by 
large  vascular  membranes,  and  very  deep, 
though  not  penetrating  ulcus.    The  opera- 


nl    in   both    casps.      '1  h« 
ulceration!  of  the 

I   l   with  the  tin    tuf    of  opium,   and  not 

more  than   tWO    m  mtbl   after   tie   operation 

the  patieati   left  the  hospital,    their  affht 

red.    [  in.  von  (nuefe 

on  this  o  marks,  that  Saundera  baa 

erroneously  claimed  tbe  merit  of  having  hist 

recommended  the  operation  in  question,  it 

having  beta  p<  ifjimcd  us  long  ago  us  by 
.Kuuts.] 

in  a  case  of  rheumatic  ophthalmia  ami 
violent  photophobia,  of  eighteen  month-,' 
standing,    complete     success    was    obtain*  d 

from  frictiona  of  calomel  and  opium  in  the 
circumference  of  the  eyes,  the  internal  use 
of  belladonna,  andaseton  in  the  neck.  The 
patient  was  perfectly  cured  uf let  three  weeks' 

treatment. 

1  lie  dc  a  to- chlorate  of  mercury  t  which  has 
lately  been  so  much  extolled  in  opacities  of 

the  cornea,  was  repeatedly  used,  but  with- 
out any  particular  success. 

In  those  cases  of  aneurism  per  anasto- 
mosis (teliangiectasie)  after  naevus,  where 
the  degeneration  is  very  extensive,  but  with- 
out any  great  swelling,  the  application  of 
the  white  hot  iron  appeared  to  be  preferable 
to  any  other  method,  and  was,  in  fourteen 
cases,  attended  with  complete  success.  In 
five  patients,  where  the  disorganisation  was 
more  deep -seated  and  formed  a  prominent 
tumour,  extirpation  was  indispensable.  In 
very  young  children,  Dr.  von  Graefe  ob- 
serves, where  the  disease  has  not  made 
much  progress,  the  repeated  application  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is,  in  most  cases,  suf- 
ficient to  check  its  further  development. 

The  following  case  of  cephalalgia  is  ra- 
ther interesting: — A  girl,  aged  19,  had,  for 
three  months,  been  subject  to  excruciating 
beadach,  which  had  been  treated  in  several 
ways,  but  without  any  effect.  On  close  ex- 
amination, it  appeared  that  the  affection  had 
originated  from  a  heavy  fall,  by  which  the 
back  part  of  the  head  had  so  violently  struck 
against  the  wall  that  the  comb  had  been 
crushed  to  pieces.  On  inspection  of  the 
head,  no  trace  of  a  former  wound  was  visible, 
but  a  line  of  about  three  inches  in  length 
could  he  traced,  which  was  particularly  ten- 
der, and  seemed  slightly  prominent.  An 
incision  baring  been  made,  a  small  portion 
of  the  comb  was  discovered  between  tbe 
scalp  and  the  bone,  and  readily  extracted. 
The  beadach  immediately  disappeared,  and 
the  small  wound  having  healed  within  a 
few  days,  the  patient  was  discharged  cured. 

Carcinoma  of  the  under-lip. — This  case 
occurred  in  a  man  ol  years  of  age  ;  tbe  s<  ft 
parts  between  the  mouth  and  chin  were 
extensively  diseased,  and  formed  a  promi- 
nent carcinomatous  fungus  ;  the  excision 
left  a  triangular  wound,  the  base  of  which 
was  the  opening  of  the    mouth,   and    the 
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npt'x  die  chilli    The  wound  was   olo 

its   edges    kept   in   contact    by    the   tv.  i 
suture,  ami,  in  order  to  lessen    the  consider- 
able tension  which  fiBt  produced  in  the  soli 

parts,    a    circular  bandage,    consisting    of 

thread  tape  cowicd  by  adhesive  platter,  was 
applied  over  the  cheeks  j  and  to  the  hitter 
contri\ -ain  e,  Dr.  vou  ( i  rat -fe  nays,  it  is  en- 
tirely to  he  ascribed  that  immediate  reunion 
ct  a  very  laige  wound  was  obtained. 

Rattula. — "  Neither  by  Dupuytren's  me- 
thod, nor  hy  puncture,  partial  excision,  nor 
the  actual  cautery,"  Dr.  von  (J.  remarks, 
"  is  a  radical  cure  oi"  this  obstinate  disease  to 
he  obtained  ;  the  total  extirpation  of  the  tu- 
mour is  generally  attend*  d  with  success  ;  but 
the  hemorrhage  to  which  the  operation  gives 
rise  has,  in  many  cases,  proved  so  injurious, 
that  it  might  justly  be  considered  as  prohi- 
bitory of  it.  The  following  method  was 
employed  in  three  cases  with  complete  suc- 
cess:— The  patient's  head  being  fixed,  and 
his  month  widely  opened,  a  curved  needle 
is  carried  through  the  tumour,  which  is 
drawn  upwards  as  much  as  possihle,  and  its 
upper  portiou  removed  by  a  pair  of  curved 
scissais;  the  remaining  part  of  the  c^stis 
touched  twice  a  day  with  concentrated 
muriatic  acid. 

In  extirpation  of  the  tongue,  on  account 
of  carcinoma,  .Dr.  von  Grael'e  advises  the 
following  method,  iu  order  to  avoid  haemor- 
rhage ;  a  thread  is  carried  through  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  fix 
it  and  draw  it  out  as  much  as  possible;  in 
this  position  an  incision  is  made  from  the 
margin  of  the  tongue,  to  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  from  the  median  line  ;  the  lingual  artery 
being  thus  divided,  is  easily  tied,  and  the 
operation  without  any  difficulty  terminated 
by  a  longitudinal  incision.  If  the  disease 
occupies  both  sides  of  the  tongue,  one 
transverse  incision  is  made,  and  the  artery 
tied  in  the  manner  described,  and  then  the 
same  having  been  done  on  the  other  side,  the 
middle  portion  of  the  tongue  is  divided  by 
means  of  a  bistoury.  By  this  method,  the 
extirpation  of  the  tongue,  even  very  near  its 
root,  was  performed  without  any  great 
haemorrhage. 

Extensive  Wound  of  the  Scrotum. — 
A  hoy,  eleven  years  of  age,  was  bitten 
by  a  large  dog  iu  sach  a  manner,  that  the 
scrrtum  was  largely  divided  at  the  root  oi 
the  penis,  and  the  testicles  were  completely 
denuded,  and  protiuded  through  the  wound; 
the  haemorrhage  having  been  arrested  by 
the  application  of  cold  water,  the  testicles 
were  reduced,  and  the  wound  closed  hy  su- 
tures ;  union  took  place,  fo\  the  greater 
part,  hy  adhesive  inllammat.  «n,  and  the 
patent  was  ahie  to  leave  the  hospital  within 
eleven  days. 

i  it  ion   bjf     Potassium. —  Dr.   von 
Grade  anticipated  that  this  method  would, 


as  it  were,  unite  the  action  of  the  actual 

and  potential  cautery;  it  was  employed 
in  the  following  manner:— TllS  pait  on 
which   it  wiih  to  1)'-   used   was   covered  with 

i  piece   dt'  moistened  pasteboard,  with  aq 

opening  in  the  middle,  over  which  a  hrass 
Cylinder,  an  inch  in  height,  was  kept  hy 
means  of  a  handle  a  foot  in  length.     A  piece 

of  potassium,  about  the  sfae  of  a  bean,  was 

now  taken  from  the  petroleum  in  which  it  is 
kept  and  placed  on  the  skin,  and  whilst  the 
cylinder  and  pasteboard  were  firmly  pres.  <! 
upon  the  skin,  a  few  drops  of  water  were 
thrown  over  the  metal,  a  violent  pain  imme- 
diately ensued  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which, 
the  cylinder  and  pasteboard  being  removed, 
a  brownish  yellow  gelatinous  slough  was 
found,  and  was  dressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  from  the  actual  cautery.  The  method 
was  employed  in  four  cases  of  swelling  of 
the  knee,  two  of  which  were  cured  by  it, 
and  the  others  greatly  relieved. 


HOSPICE  DE  PERFECTIONNEMENT. 


LITHOTRITY   PERFORMED  ON  TWO   CHILDREN 
BY    M.    LEROY.j 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that  this 
method  was  not  applicable  in  children,  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  urethra,  and 
of  the  indocility  of  the  patients  ;  besides, 
lithotomy  in  children  is,  in  most  cases,  at- 
tended with  success.  These  were  probably 
the  reasons  which  prevented  M.  Leroy  from 
employing  the  new  method  in  two  children, 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  whom  MM.  Dupuytren 
and  Breschet  were  desirous  of  putting  under 
his  care,  and  who  were  subsequently  ope- 
rated upon  successfully  by  the  lateral 
method. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  last,  a  hoy, 
seven  years  of  age,  who,  for  about  eighteen 
mouths,  had  been  labouring  under  symptoms 
of  stone  in  the  bladder,  was  sent  to  the 
above  Hospice,  with  the  express  wish  of 
the  parents,  that  lithotrity,  (which  is  now 
extremely  popular  in  I  ranee,)  might  be  per- 
formed on  him.  M.  Thierry  laving  ascer- 
tained the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder, 
M.  Leroy  made,  on  the  2d  of  October,  the 
first  attempt  at  lithotrity.  About  four  ounces 
of  water  having  been  injected  into  the 
bladder,  the  instrument  was  easily  intro- 
duced, the  stone  taken  held  of,  and,  after 
three  perforations,  broken  into  pieces;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  forceps  paused  some  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  its  being  filled  with  the 
fragments  of  tiie  stone.  The  patient  dis- 
charged a  considerable  quantity  of  gravel 
soon  after  the  operation,  which  was  not  fol- 
lowed  by  any   unfavourable  symptom.     On 


HAEMORRHAGE.— IMPERFORATE  VAGINA. 


the    9th   of  October,  the   second  u 

.  place,  which  rm  followed  by  a  similar 
affect  to  the  iirst.  Uu  eounding  the  patient 
on  the  i  iih,  no  remains*  of  the  stone  could 

be  found;   after  a*  injection  of  water,  how- 

ever,    s  few   pieces   were   discovered,  and 

lily  broken  up.    On  the  15th,  the  patient 

had  discharged  soma  fragment*,  and   was 

going  on  well. 

i»n   the   9th  of    October,    M.  Leroy  de- 
cided upon  performing  Lithotrity  ou  a  child 

of  four  years  ;    he  found   some    difficulty  in 

laying  hold  of  the  stone,  which  waa,  how- 

eter,  eventually  seized  and  perforated  ;  after 
the  operation,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fragments  and  gravel  was  voided.  On  the 
1  lili,  a  second  "  stance"  was  held  with  a 
similar  result,  and,  on  the  loth,  the  patient 
Was  going  on  very  favourably. — Lane.  Franc. 


IIOriTAL  ST.  ANTOINE. 


TORSION    OF    THE    AUTLRILS. 

Tiif.  patient  on  whom  M.  Yelpeau,  on  the 
flat  of  September,  performed  amputation  ot 
the  thigh,  and  torsion  of  the  bleeding  ves- 
eels,  died  on  tbe  twelfth  day  after  the  opera- 
tion. JNo  hemorrhage  had  occurred,  and 
the  bital  result  of  the  case  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  caused  by  the  shock  on  the 
general  frame  of  the  patient. 

On  the  2td  of  September,  M.  Velpeau 
performed  the  amputation  of  the  upper  arm 
on  a  man  S3  years  of  age,  on  account  of  dis- 
eased elbow-joint.  Two  flaps  were  formed, 
and  after  the  division  of  the  bone,  the  bleed- 
ing vt  ssels  were  contorted  ;  the  haemorrhage 
from  tbe  brachial  and  great  collateral  artery 
wan  completely  arrested  after  three  torsions. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  vessels,  however, 
the  new  method  was  found  ineffectual,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  ligature. 
Very  soon  alter  the  operation,  however,  the 
dressings  were  observed  to  be  soaked  with 
blood  ;  the  bandage  having  been  removed,  it 
was  found  that  the  hemorrhage  proceeded 
from  several  smaller  arteries  which  had  not 
been  twisted,  perhaps  also  from  some  of 
those  which  had  ;  the  brachial  aitcry  emitted 
BO  blood.  M.  Velpeau  though  it,  however, 
advisable  to  tie  it  us  well  as  the  bleeding 
vessels.  The  haemorrhage  did  not  return 
after  this  period,  but  the  patient  was  on  the 
following  day  seized  with  violent  vomiting, 
which  resisted  the  employment  of  the  most 
active  remedies,  and  he  died  on  the  fifth  day 
after  tbe  operation.  M.  Yelpeau,  however, 
admitted  that  the  great  loss  of  blood  might 
very  likely  have  contributed  to  the  fatal  re- 
sult of  the  case. 


liy  11.  1'.  1  .  Esq, 

P.,  a-tut.  l?,  requested  my  attend* 

ance  on  the.  7ih  ot  September,  when  she 
stated  that  for  the  last  two  years  she  had 
Wen  suiferiiig  frouitioletft  laucinsting  pains 
in  the  mammae,  great  pain  in  the  rasaher 

region,  extending  to  the  groins  and  down  the 
thighs  (which  lasted  for  several  hours  each 
day),  great  restlessness  at  night,  with  de- 
lirium and  constant  irritability  of  temper 
(even  with  her  nearest  friends).  From  the 
length  of  time  she  had  been  ill,  and  from 
the  severity  of  Iter  symptoms,  1  was  led  to 
consider  it  a  case  of  imperforate  vagina,  and 
accordingly  proposed  au  examination,  which 
was  acceded  to;  w  hen,  being satisfied  ot'  the 
reality  of  the  case,  I  gained  the  consent  of 
the  patient  und  her  friends  to  perform  the 
operation,  which  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
my  triend,  Mr, Fowler,  St.  Thomas's  Street, 
by  making  a  crucial  incision  through  the 
membrane,  when  about  two  quarts  of  a  black 
grumous  matter,  of  the  consistence  of  trea- 
cle, were  discharged  from  the  vagina.  Then 
having  washed  out  the  vagina  by  frequent 
injections  of  warm  water,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  were  kept  apart  by  a  tent  of  lint  well 
oiled.  Tbe  patient  was  ordered,  ol.  ricini, 
=j.  Btatim  ;  after  the  action  of  which  medi- 
cine, she  expressed  herself  free  from  pain. 

The  catamenia  appeared  three  days  after, 
and  the  patient  is  now  enjoying  good  health. 
7,  Redcross  Street,  Aldersgate  Street, 
26th  October,  1829, 
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Junius  will  oblige  us  by  forwarding  the 
communication  he  has  mentioned. 

***. — Not  there.  Send  the  whole  of  it, 
and  trust  to  our  discretion.  It  will  be  a  dark 
picture. 

Other  correspondents  must  stand  over. 
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St.  Hartholomew's  Hospital; 
B  Y     M  R.    LAWRENCE. 

Lecture  VII. 

Sympathetic  Inflammation . 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  to  you,  Gentle- 
men, of  inflammation  as  being  brought  on 
by  causes  which  act  immediately  on  the 
affected  part ;  either  hy  such  as  certainly 
and  necessarily  produce  it  in  some  degree 
wherein  they  are  applied,  or  such  as  act 
only  on  individuals  who  have  been  previously 
disposed  to  receive  their  influence.  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  as  the  most  powerful  of 
the  circumstances  which  give  a  free  dispo- 
sition to  inflammatory  disease,  fulness  of 
habit,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, plethora, 
bi  ought  on  by  an  excess  of  nutrition.  There 
are,  however,  other  and  numerous  cases,  in 
which  we  can  trace  no  direct  application  of 
any  cause  to  the  affected  part.  At  the  same 
time  we  discern  the  existence  of  disturbance 
in  other  quaiters,  and  And,  in  many  cases, 
that  the  remedy  for  this  disturbance  will  cure 
the  inflammation.  Hence  we  consider,  that 
the  latter  is  the  consequence  of  disturbance 
in  other  parts  of  the  economy.  The  former 
are  called  cases  of  idiopathic  inflammation, 
in  which  there  are  causes  directly  applied  ; 
the  latter,  sympathetic,  which  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  consequence  of  disease  pre- 
viously existing  in  other  parts  ;  it  is  disease 
excited  by,  or  dependent  on,  the  previous 
existence  of  disease  elsewhere. 

Now  I  shall  just  exemplify  this  sympa- 
thetic occurrence  of  inflammation  by  certain 
cases,  which  will  show  you  the  manner  in 
which  it  takes  place.  I  had  a  gentleman 
under  my  care,  who  laboured  under  an 
atfVction  of  the  glands  of  the  axilla.  He 
was  a  young  man,  accustomed  to  very  free 
living,  and  did  not  submit  \ary  willingly  to 
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those  restraints  of  diet  his  case  required. 
One  day  he  thought  he  felt  himself  low  and 
weak,  and  fancied  that  a  good  meal  would 
do  him  good.  He  accordingly  eat  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  drank  some  wine  in  opposition 
to  the  injunctions  1  had  issued.  He  found 
himself  not  at  all  the  worse  for  this,  perhaps 
rather  better,  and  this  induced  him  to  repeat 
the  indulgence.  On  the  day  after,  he  took 
another  very  hearty  meal,  drank  some  bottled 
ale,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  drunk 
about  a  pint  of  port  wine  afterwards.  This 
disordered  him  very  much,  he  passed  a  very 
bad  night,  and  felt  very  unwell  the  following 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  second  day  he 
became  excessively  ill  indeed  ;  he  was  very 
hot,  restless,  and  could  get  no  sleep  ;  he  had 
intense  and  violent  pain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  local  disease.  He  sent  for  me 
very  early  next  morning  ;  and  when  I  saw 
him,  1  found  the  case  to  be  one  of  the  most 
violent  erysipelatous  inflammations  of  the 
skin  I  ever  saw  in  ray  life.  It  extended 
from  the  shoulder  down  to  the  elbow,  includ- 
ing the  axilla.  The  skin  was  of  the  most 
vivid  red,  and  thickly  covered  in  every  part 
by  serous  vesicles.  And  here,  you  obseive, 
that  no  direct  application  of  any  cause  capa- 
ble of  exciting  disease,  was  made  to  the 
part  in  which  it  took  place;  it  was  a  sympa- 
thetic ert'ect  on  the  skin,  produced  by  dis- 
turbance in  the  digestive  organs,  consequent 
on  imprudent  indulgence.  I  removed  in 
this  hospital  a  loose  cartilage  from  the  knee- 
joint  of  an  adult.  At  the  end  of  four  or 
five  days,  the  wound  made  into  the  joint  for 
letting  out  this  foreign  body,  was  completely 
healed  by  adhesion  ;  but  unexpectedly,  and 
in  some  way  we  could  not  account  for, 
haemorrhage  took  place  from  the  wound, 
a  coagulum  of  blood  formed  in  the  cavity, 
separated  the  adhesion  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  so  that  the  object  of  the  operation — 
producing  an  immediate  union  into  the  joint, 
was  frustrated.  The  consequence  was,  that 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  joint 
occurred ;  the  patient  became  extremely 
feverish  and  ill,  and  he  died.  On  opening 
the  body,  I  found  inflammation  of  the  titter, 
with  an  immense  number  of  depositions, 
partly  of  a  purulent  nature,  and  partly  of  a 
substance  like  lymph,  in  masses  liom  the 
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size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  Jiazel  nut,  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  whole  of  the  liver,  ami 

MU  h  iti  j.  ,,m  ,11    in  the  lubtttBOfl  of  the 

brain,  In  u  oase  that  was  under  my  cur.,  of 
inflammation  of  u  vein  of  the  arm  consequent 
on  blood-lettJn#,  that  is,  technically,  phle- 
bitis, great  dimension  of  one  knee-joint,  and 
of  the  thigh  on  that  aide,  took  place  a  short 
time  death.     <>u  examination  after 

death,  I  found  most  violent  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  immense  depo- 
ts of  matte?  between  the  libres  of  the 

mum  |ei  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  same 
limb.  In  another  case  of  phlebitis,  1  found 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  with  i 
large  quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid  in  its 
cavity  ;  also  a  very  singular  occurrence — 
deposition  of  pus  in  the  muscular  substance 
of  one  part  of  the  heart. 

Occurrences  of  this  kind  are  by  no 
means  rare.  There  is  a  paper  in  the  four- 
teenth volume  of  the  AJcdico't  /mui^iad 
Transactions,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Kose, 
entitled,  "Observations  on  Depositions  of 
Pus  and  Lymph,  occurring  in  the  Lungs  and 
other  Viscera,  after  injuries  of  different 
parts  of  the  body,"  containing  a  great  many 
cases  in  which  serious  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, in  various  internal  organs,  were  found, 
in  conjunction  with  serious  local  injuries. 
Inflammatory  affeetioni  of  the  peritoneum, 
pleura,  and  pericardium — of  these  three  se- 
rous membranes.  Inflammation  and  deposi- 
tion of  pus  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  ; 
inflammation  with  suppuration  of  the  cavity 
of  certain  joints  ;  and  also  one  case  with 
deposition  of  pus,  in  the  way  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
interstices  of  certain  muscles. 

A  patient  may  have  i^onorrhcea,  and  with- 
out our  being  able  to  observe  any  particular 
application  to  the  eye  ;  perhaps  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva,  with  purulent 
discharge,  will  supervene  ;  this  may  possi- 
bly be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  of  certain  joints.  Now  these 
various  examples  of  inflammation  are  very 
different  to  the  preceding  cases,  in  all  of 
which  we  could  trace  the  application  to  the 
inflamed  part,  some  direct  cause  of  disease  ; 
here  we  can  discern  no  direct  agency,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  disease  is  through  the  sympathe- 
tic influence  excited  over  such  parts  by  dis- 
ease, or  disorder  existing  in  some  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  reciprocal  influence  which 
the  head,  and  organs  in  the  abdomen,  exert 
upon  each  other,  form  good  illustrations  of 
this  sympathy,  and  constitute  a  point  of  con- 
siderate practical  importance.  When  a 
person  has  received  a  violent  injury  to  the 
head,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  sick- 
ness to  follow,  and  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach to  be  ejected  by  vomiting.  If  this 
does  not  take  place,  the  patient  soon  loses 


his  appetite  and  becomes  costive.    If  a  | 

in   per  fee  t  health,   receive   a  piece  of 
.   ftflictiog  intelligence,  it  will  entirely 

destroy  his  appetite.  I  have  known  |  . 
tleman,  just  ou  the  point  of  silting  down  to 
dinner,  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  receiff 
news  of  a  vi-r\  distressing  nature,  and  iin- 
,  it,  ly  lose  all  inclination  for  food.  '1  he 
state  of  the  stomach  is  equally  capable  of 
exerting  important  influence  over  the  In, el. 
Thus  it  is  known,  that  a  worm  in  the  sto- 
mach, particularly  of  a  child,  is  capable  of 
producing  convulsions  ;  beeidea  this,  an  un- 
healthy state  of  the  stomach  will  produce 
affections  of  the  bead,  presenting  all  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  hytfi ocephalus.  In  severe 
injuries  of  the  head  it  lias  sometimes  been 
found  that  the  liver  has  been  the  seat  of 
inflammation  and  abscess  ;  that  is,  of  those 
depositions  of  lymph  or  pus  I  have  already 
alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terms 
hypochondriasis  and  melancholia  are  applied 
to  certain  cases  of  mental  disturbance,  and 
these  expressions  clearly  show  that  sucli 
mental  conditions  have  always  been  con- 
sidered to  arise  from  the  state  of  more  dis- 
tant organs,  such  as  the  stomach  and  the 
liver.  In  the  disturbance  of  the  biliary  sys- 
tem, which  constitutes  jaundice,  every  one 
knows  that  there  is  a  most  remarkable  de- 
gree of  languor  and  dejection  of  spirits. 

When  you  consider  the  great  extent  of 
the  digestive  organs,  taking  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  various  parts  subsidiary 
to  it  ;  when  you  consider  the  high  organi- 
sation of  those  parts,  the  copious  supply  of 
blood  they  receive,  and  the  very  important' 
functions  they  execute,  you  will  not  wonder 
at  their  being  the  seat  of  very  important 
sympathies.  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
almost  all  parts  of  the  body  are  alike  capa- 
ble of  acting  sympathetically  on  them,  and 
that  these  organs  are  reciprocally  capable  of 
affecting  almost  all  other  parts. 

Disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  then, 
is  capable  of  affecting,  sympathetically,  al- 
most all  other  parts,  so  as  to  produce  inflam- 
mation, more  or  less  violent.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  to  this  source  we  must  refer 
a  considerable  portion  of  those  local  dis- 
eases, which,  in  common  language,  are  said 
to  arise  spontaneously — of  those  diseases 
which  we  cannot  trace  to  the  immediate 
influence  of  any  direct  cause.  The  diges- 
tive organs  exercise  the  important  office  of 
preparing  the  supply  of  new  materials  for 
the  repair  and  growth  of  the  body,  and  for 
carrying  on  the  various  internal  movements 
of  the  frame.  They  also  remove  from  the 
body  the  residue  of  the  alimentary  matter, 
after  the  nutriment  has  been  extracted  from 
it.  If  healthy  supplies  of  new  matter  are 
introduced  into  the  frame,  all  the  animal 
functions,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  are  car- 
ried on  with  vigour  3  the  body  is  active,  the 
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mind  alert,  nnd  a  general  feeling- of  lienlih 
pervades    the    whale  ;    bill    if  the    nutritive 

system    is  disturb*  «l,  if  the  aliim  ntai  y  can;il 

is  Loaded  with  undigested  aliment,  then  the 

materials  of  disease,  rather  than  of  health, 
are  disti  ilmted  Oftt  the  fiame,  and  wo  enn- 
not  wonder  at  any  part  of  the  hody  suffer- 
ing) Any  OTgail  of  tllO  frame  may  he  dis- 
till hed,  nml  any  mental  power  mav  be  per- 
verted  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  pos- 
aible  that  in  this  way  even  character  nnd 
manners  may  he  inlhieneed  in  some  degree 
by  the  way  in  which  the  functions  of  tho 
digestive  organs  are  curried  on.  This  has 
been  perceived  by  some  who  have  not  made 
medicine  the  direct  or  immediate  object  of 
their  study.  At  all  events,  the  truth  is 
illustrated  with  a  mixture  of  drollery  and 
good  sense  by  Voltaire,  in  an  article  in  his 
^Philosophical  Dictionary,  entitled,  "  Ven- 
tres P&reparUXi*  which,  if  it  were  transla- 
ted into  English,  would  be,  costive  bellies. 
lie  says,  that  the  character  and  turn  of 
mind  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  large  intestines — hy  the  way  in  which 
these  organs  perform  their  office.  He  states, 
that  if  a  man  is  of  a  bilious  character,  and 
does  not  evacuate  freely,  his  bile  is  retain- 
ed, flows  back  into  the  circulation,  heats 
the  blood,  and  thus  he  is  rendered  choleric. 
This  is  not  very  correct  physiology,  but  it 
accords  with  the  medical  notions  current  at 
the  time  when  Voltaire  wrote.  He  says, 
that  Cardinal  Richelieu  suffered  from  in- 
ward piles,  which  obstructed  the  regular 
action  of  the  lower  bowels,  and  caused  his 
colon  to  become  filled  with  the  hardened 
faeces.  This,  he  says,  made  the  Cardinal 
ill-humoured  and  cruel ;  and  thus  Voltaire 
accounts  for  the  sanguinary  character  of 
some  of  bis  public  measures.  He  says,  that 
Queen  Anne,  of  Austria,  used  to  call  him, 
cujwurri.  We  cannot  well  translate  this 
into  decent  English  ;  it  means  rotten  — — •  ; 
and  I  must  beg,  that  those  Gentlemen  who 
do  me  the  honour,  or  rather  the  unwished- 
for  honour,  of  taking  down  my  lectures  for 
publication,  will  do  me  the  favour  of  only 
putting  down  the  word  rotten,  with  a  dash 
after  it.  Voltaire  adds,  that  if  a  person 
should  have  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  minister, 
or  a  minister's  secretary,  or  kept-mistress, 
that  he  should  endeavour,  by  all  means,  to 
ascertain,  carefully,  whether  they  go  to 
stool  regularly  (laughter),  and,  if  possible, 
to  approach  them  after  a  comfortable  evacu- 
ation, that  being  a  most  propitious  moment, 
one  of  the  mollia  tempora  fundi,  when  a 
person  is  good-humoured  and  pleased  with 
all  around  him.     (Continued  laughter.) 

Well,  then,  since  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  nnd 
powerful  causes  (sympathetically)  of  local 
inflammation  and  disease ;  since,  conse- 
quently, our  efforts  of  cure  must,  iu  most  in- 


stances, proceed  on  our  discovery  'of  such 
cause,  nml  the  subsequent  application  of 
editable  remedies,  we  must  advert  a  little 
more  minutely  to  tho  mode  in  which  it  is 
produced,  and   tho   symptoms  which  denote 

its  preeence. 

S\  e  find,  in  the  fust  place,  that  all  kinds 
of  seriouH  local  injuries  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, sympathetically,  disturbance  in  the. 
various  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, thirst,  diminished  appetite,  costive- 
ness,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  and  hot 
skin,  nre  circumstances  very  commonly  at- 
tending such  accidents;  and  that  they  form 
the  assemblage  of  symptoms  which  consti- 
tute the  kind  of  fever  produced  in  such 
cases,  these  circumstances  being,  for  the 
greater  part,  immediately  referable  to  the 
disorder  of  parts  I  have  mentioned.  All 
kinds  of  local  disease,  as  well  as  local  inju- 
ries, are  capable  of  acting  sympathetically 
on  these  parts;  and  the  disorder  produced, 
whether  by  the  one  or  the  other,  is  capable 
of  exciting  such  disturbance  in  the  digestive 
organs  as  to  protract  such  affections,  and 
render  their  cure  more  difficult.  However, 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  unquestionably,  is  that 
excess  of  nutrition  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  as  producing  ple- 
thora, and  constituting  a  predisposition  to 
local  inflammation.  The  excessive  supply 
which  is  introduced  into  the  system  under 
such  circumstances  is  attended,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  a  more  vigorous  action  of  the 
different  functions,  and  an  appearance  is  in- 
duced of  high  health.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  this  state  is  changed  into 
a  condition  bordering  on  disease.  That  an 
individual  so  circumstanced  has  a  full  and 
strong  pulse,  heat  of  skin,  headach,  and 
perspiration,  are  easily  induced  on  the 
slightest  exertion  ;  the  tongue  is  white,  and 
the  individual  is  on  the  brink  of  disease, 
though  still  he  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
health.  This  is  a  condition  of  plethora,  or 
unnatural  fulness  of  the  system,  which,  as  I 
mentioned  to  you,  may  bo  regarded  as  the 
first  step  in  the  deviation  from  health  to- 
wards disease.  It  is  a  condition  in  which 
disease  will  be  very  easily  induced,  and  in 
which,  when  it  does  occur,  it  will  assume  a 
very  active  inflammatory  nature.  It  is  pure, 
simple,  or  common  inflammation,  that  will 
occur  under  such  circumstances. 

If  the  same  cause  continue  to  act,  that  is, 
if  into  the  system  already  overloaded,  fresh 
supplies  are  poured,  the  condition  of  the 
organs  becomes  altered.  They  are  no  longer 
able  to  perform  their  functions  ;  they  get 
out  of  order,  and  the  individual  passes  from 
health  into  the  condition  I  have  mentioned. 
Digestion  is  first  disturbed  ;  chylirication  j 
absorption}    and  the  biliary    and  urinary 
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secretions  become  Unpaired  La  consequence. 
'l  be  individual  now  pre*  uti  a  itata  ot  srinp- 

tom  very  different  to  that  winch  charac- 
terised his  condition  before.    You  find,  per* 

haps,  u  fuul  and  loaded  state  of  the  tongue,  an 

unnatural,  and,  frequently,  a  kind  ot  vom- 
ta  appetite,  aoativeneaa,  and  die  motions, 

when  they  are  ohtuined,  aie  daik  and  unna- 
tural in  consistent  v  and  colour.  The  urine 
is  scanty  in  quantity,  high-coloured,  und 
turhid.  1  he  skiu  is  sallow,  dark,  haish,  und 
dry;  occasionally,  even  an  unpleasant  sort 
of  perspiration  is  produced  from  it. 

.Now,  in  the  firat  of  these  two  states, 
there  is  u  condition  of  plethora  from  an  ex- 
cess of  nutrition — an  overfulness  from  the 
immediate  effect  of  au  improper  quantity  of 
aliment  taken  into  the  body  ;  in  the  other 
case,  there  is  defective  excretion. 

If  the  second  condition  is  to  be  called  a 
state  of  plethora,  it  must  be  from  defective 
excretion.  These  two  terms  may  serve,  in  & 
general  way,  to  characterise  what  I  am  just 
alluding  to — plethora  from  excessive  nu- 
trition, and  plethora  from  deficient  excre- 
tion. I  borrow  these  phrases  from  J)r.  Har- 
low, of  liuth,  a  physician  who  lias  investi- 
gated a  very  important  point  of  pathology, 
which  is,  the  mode  in  which  health  passes 
into  the  condition  of  disease.  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  the  state  which  inter- 
venes between  health,  and  the  development 
of  disease  in  an  obvious  form  ;  and  it  must 
be  clear  to  you,  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  towards  understanding 
the  way  in  which  disease  is  produced,  and 
muy  be  removed.  Dr.  Barlow  has  published 
several  papers,  entitled  "  Pathological  and 
Practical  Observations,"  in  the  *'  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  volumes 
nine  and  ten  ;  and  also  in  an  essay  on  the 
operation  of  the  Bath  waters,  remarks  on 
the  physiolog3'  and  pathology  of  the  animal 
frame,  in  lQi2.  It  was  only  very  lately  that 
I  had  au  opportunity  of  perusing  these 
works;  and  I  was  considerably  interested  in 
them,  from  finding  a  close  coincidence  with 
the  opinions  I  had  formed  from  other  con- 
siderations. In  many  parts,  not  enly  are 
the  same  opinions  expressed,  but  the  very 
same  language  I  have  held  myself  is  used, 
though  1  never  had  any  communication  with 
this  intelligent  author;  and  I  was  certainly 
pleased  to  lind  my  own  notions  corroborated 
by  so  competent  a  judge  as  he  is.  1  think 
he  would  perform  a  service  to  bis  profession, 
if  he  weie  to  put  together,  in  a  short  form, 
the  pathological  and  practical  views  scatter- 
ed through  the  various  writings  1  have  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  a  little 
more  into  the  symptoms  of  the  conditions 
we  have  been  describing,  as  they  appear  in 
particular  parts,  and  in  the  digestive  system 
more  especially,  though  it  will  ngt  be  requi- 


site to  detain  you  at  any  great  length  in 

doing  ao. 

In  the  stomach  vs.  ,  under  the  cir- 

cumstances 1  have  now  alluded  l",  that  uu- 

nt  leneationj  ire  pi  >du<  ed  after  taking 

food;    that    a    sense    of    weight   is   exptri- 

eneed,  and  that  heartburn  or  ftatalenes  is 

often  felt.  Often  then-  j|  |  defective  appe- 
tite ;  in  other  cases  there  is  au  unnatural 
or  excessive  desire  for  food.  Although  an 
excessive  quantity  of  food  is  taken,  and  not 
duly  digested,  yet  there  i.->  a  Constant  desire 
or  craving  for  more, and  which  leads  the  indi- 
vidual to  overload  the  stomach.  In  the  intes- 
tines we  find  in  irregular  performance  in  their 
functions;  very  frequently  costiveness,  and 
this  succeeded  by,  or  alternating  with,  au 
opposite  condition,  that  of  pain,  griping, 
and  purging.  Sometimes  they  contain  au 
immense  accumulation  of  fecal  matter,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  lemains  for  aconsi- 
derable  length  of  time,  even  after  there  had 
been  liquid  motions  produced.  It  is  by  no 
means  uucommon  to  find,  where  there  are 
watery  motions,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hardened  matter  remaining  in  the  canal,  and 
not  evacuated  by  these  motions.  When  we 
regard  the  size  of  the  liver,  when  we  look  at 
its  complicated  structure,  and  observe  the 
peculiarity  of  the  venous  blood  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  being  circulated  through  it, 
we  naturally  expect  to  find  s  very  great  and 
important  function  executed  by  it.  But 
really  we  are  not  able  to  state  very  accurate- 
ly what  that  function  is,  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  we  have  discovered  for  the  liver  any 
sufficient  purpose,  which  so  large  an  organ 
is  intended  to  answer.  It  has  been  said, 
however,  that  the  colour  of  the  faeces  de- 
pends on  the  admixture  of  bile  in  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  therefore  that  the  colour  of  the 
stools  may  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  for 
determining  whether  the  liver  is  in  a  healthy 
or  natural  state  or  not.  To  a  certain  extent, 
I  apprehend,  this  notion  may  bo  correct  ; 
for  we  see,  that  when  the  passage  of  bile 
into  the  alimentary  canal  is  stopped,  as  it  in 
certain  cases  is,  the  faecal  matter  is  of  a 
whitish,  greyish,  or  clayish  appearance,  to- 
tally different  from  that  peculiar  brown  co- 
lour, which  belongs  to  a  healthy  condition  of 
faeces.  The  admixture  of  bile,  however,  is 
not  the  only  circumstance  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of  in  considering  the  colour  of  the  mo- 
tions. The  peculiar  nature  of  the  food  very 
often  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  colour  ;  and 
particular  substances  taken  into  the  stomach 
will  produce  striking  appearances.  It  is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  steel  medi- 
cine will  make  them  black,  and  a  persou 
that  has  eat  a  considerable  quantity  of 
spinach,  will  find  that  the  motions  are  turned 
green  by  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, when  we  reflect  on  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  a 
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secreting  surface,  that  the  nature  of  its  se- 
cretions, as  well  as  the  bile,  must  affect  the 
colour  and  nature  of  the  motions.  The 
tongue  seldom  shows  I  natural  appearance 
when  ihi'  alimentary  canal  is  disturbed.  A 
foul  and  loaded  state  of  the  tongue,  its  being 
Covered  by  I  kind  of  nasty  mucous  deposit, 
is  an   unequivocal  sign    that   the  stomach  is 

unhealthy.  There  are  varieties  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tongue  ;  it  does  not  always 
exhibit  the  tame  characters.    Frequently  in 

disturbances  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  long 
standing,  it  is  of  a  yellow-brownish   colour, 

something  like  buff  appearance.     1  he  white 

state  of  the  tongue,  in  my  Opinion,  is  not  to 
hi-  regarded  particularly  as  indicating1  dis- 
order of  the  stomach.  We  see  the  tongue 
sometimes  white,  not  from  being  covered  by 
uuy  secretion  of  whito  appearance,  but  as  if 
the  substance  of  the  organ  itself  was  ren- 
dered white.  This  is  observed  in  cases 
either  of  plethora,  when  persons  are  just 
passing  into  a  condition  of  disease,  or  in  cases 
of  active  inflammatory  disturbance  of  the 
system  ;  and  it  is  an  indication  of  those 
states,  rather  than  of  any  particular  kind  of 
disturbance  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  tolerably 
unerring  criterion  of  the  existence  of  inflam- 
matory disturbance  in  the  system,  and  ge- 
nerally it  is  a  proof  that  blood  may  be 
safely  taken. 

You  will  expect  to  find  that  the  urinary 
secretion  is  altered  in  quality,  when  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  aliment- 
ary canal,  are  perverted.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  kidney  to  separate  from  the  blood  the 
residue  of  the  matter  carried  in  by  the  lac- 
teals,  and  not  wanted  for  the  economy.  If 
the  supply  introduced  by  the  lacteals  be 
excessive  in  quantity,  and  unhealthy  in 
quality,  you  will  have  corresponding  changes 
in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys.  Thus  the 
urine  is  thick  and  muddy  under  such  circum- 
stances. Of  late  the  urine  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  very  complicated  chemical 
investigations.  Without  entering  minutely 
into  these,  we  may  take  the  condition  of  the 
urine  generally"  as  indicating  an  unhealthy 
performance  of  the  digestive  functions.  You 
will  also  find  the  state  of  the  skin  more  or 
less  deviating  from  its  natural  condition  ; 
there  is  a  peculiar  dingy  aspect  and  sallow- 
ness  presented  to  the  eye,  and  a  condition 
exhibiting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  natural, 
soft,  reddish,  and  healthv  appearance  of  the 
parts.  That  the  state  of  the  skin  is  an  im- 
portant criterion  of  the  health  of  the  animal, 
is  well  known  by  those  who  take  care  of 
horses.  A  good  groom  can  tell  you  whether 
a  horse  is  in  a  healthy  condition  or  not,  by 
observing  the  state  of  his  hide  ;  and  the  skin 
of  the  human  body  affords  an  equally  good 
criterion. 

Such  are  the  various  circumstances  denot- 
ing  thote    disturbances  or  diseases  in  the 


alimentary  canal  and  digestive  organs,  taken 
generally,  that  are  the  source  of  various  local 
diseases  —diseases  which  we  cannot  trace  to 
any  direct  agency  on  the  part  affected.  The 
conditions  1  have    been   speaking   of  to  you 

may  be   regarded  in  two  lights,  either  as 

slates  of  plethora  fin  which  point  of  view  I 
have  mentioned  them  to  you),  or  merely  as 
disorders  of  the,  digestive  organs.  The  one 
is  a  more  general,  the  other  a  more  partial 
view  of  the  same  phenomena. 

1  need  hardly  observo  to  you  that  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  particularly  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  evidences  of  disturbance,  in 
the  digestive  organs,  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  indications  of  plethora.  1 1  e 
has  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  symptoms 
of  such  disturbance,  the  mode  in  which  it 
acts  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  most  successfully 
combated.  Perhaps  the  views  given  by  Dr. 
Barlow  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  those  of  Mr.  Abernethy.  When  taken, 
together,  they  elucidate  the  subject  more 
satisfactorily  than  either  of  them  separately. 
No  doubt  other  observers  must  have  noticed 
phenomena  which  are  so  obvious  and  of  such 
very  common  occurrence.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  published  a  work  on  the  utility  of  pur- 
gative medicines,  in  which  he  recommends  a 
treatment  essentially  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  enforced  by  Mr.  Abernethy.  But 
he  has  taken  the  subject  up  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  only  ;  he  has  not  entered  into 
any  pathological  investigation,  nor  shown 
how  an  overloaded  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal  takes  place,  and  causes  disease.  He 
has  shown  bow  useful  an  active  system  of 
purging  is  in  various  diseases,  and  has  par- 
ticularly illustrated  its  efficacy  in  removing 
accumulations  of  faical  matter,  and  prevent- 
ing their  recurrence.  In  a  neighbouring 
country  (France),  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal public  has  been  forcibly  directed  to  this 
point  by  an  individual  of  great  talent,  but 
who,  perhaps,  may  have  in  some  measure 
carried  his  views  beyond  what  we  should 
regard  as  just  limits  in  respect  to  the  share 
the  digestive  organs  have  in  causing  dis- 
ease. I  allude  to  Dr.  Broussais,  the  author 
of  the  "  Physiological  or  Organic  System  of 
.Medicine"  in  France.  He  refers  to  dis- 
eases of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  a  very  great  share  of  all 
the  diseases  that  occur  in  the  human  body. 
At  all  events,  in  his  writings  wc  find  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  evidence,  illustrating  more 
particularly  the  active  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  this  by  the  result  of 
examinations  after  death  in  numerous  cases. 
We  do  not  enjoy  here  such  advantageous 
opportunities  of  entering  into  this  import- 
ant business  of  pathological  inquiry.  I  con- 
sider that  the  researches  of  Barlow,  Aber- 
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ut-tliy,  Hamilton,  ami  Uroussais,  nil  (end  to  ' 
support  each  other.   \\  b  cannot  say  that  the 

opinions  of  either  should  he  adopted  exclu- 
utvly  ;  hut  inasmuch  ah  they  all 
arrive,  pun.  tuullv,  D<  -urlv  at  the  same  point, 
and  that  by  different  modes  of  investigation, 
their  concurrence  is  a  strong  argument  in 
hivuur  of  tho  views  of  disease  they  have  un- 
folded, and  of  the  practical  rules  grounded 
on  such  pathological  opinions. 

|  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture,  Mr. 
Lawrence  adverted  to  the  case  of  stone, 
which  bad  been  examined  by  Baron  Heur- 
teloup,  und  made  some  comparative  remarks 
on  the  process  of  litboti  ity,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy.  He  observed,  that  the 
mere  numerical  statement  of  recoveries  and 
deaths  in  a  given  number  of  cases,  does  not 
afford  a  true  comparison  between  the  two 
modes  of  proceeding;  because  lithotrity  is 
only  undertaken  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  while  lithotomy  is  performed 
on  all  indiscriminately,  consequently  on 
many  unfavourable  cases.] 


EXTHA-UTERINE     PREGNANCY. 

This  extraordinary  case  is  contained  in 
Hufelund  u.  Osaun's  Journal  der  Pract. 
Heilkunde,  and  is  related  by  Dr.  Wihnans, 
of  Lage,  in  Lippe-Detmold. 

C.  D.,  aetat.  30,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health,  married  at  the  end  of  April, 
1811.  She  applied  to  Dr.  W.  in  March,  1812, 
at  which  time  she  considered  herself  to  have 
been  pregnant  for  eleven  months,  as  men- 
struation had  not  appeared  during  that  pe- 
riod, and  the  abdomen  had  gradually  en- 
larged, especially  at  the  region  of  tho  navel, 
where  she  had  also  had  a  sensation  of  in- 
creased beat,  In  the  third  month  of  her 
supposed  pregnancy  she  frequently  felt 
Bick,  and  had  attacks  of  palpitation  ;  in  the 
iifth  month,  she  bad  quickened;  the  move- 
ments of  the  child  had,  however,  been  very 
feeble,  and  after  the  eighth  month  had 
entirely  ceased.  Towards  the  tenth  month 
she  was  taken  with  what  she  considered  to 
be  labour  pains ;  but,  on  repeated  examina- 
tion per  vagiuam,  no  dilatation  of  the  os 
uteri,  nor  any  sign  of  the  presence  of  tbe 
child,  could  be  felt ;  the  pain  was  of  an  in- 
termittent kind  ;  and  after  having  continued 
fjr  about  a  fortnight  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence, gradually  disappeared  ;  the  breasts, 
which,  during  the  latter  months,  had  be- 
come distended,  had,  a  short  time  after  the 
supposed  L.bour  pain,  spontaneously  emitted 
a  milky  fluid.  The  patient  was  not  much 
emaciated  ;  her  face  was  very  pale,  but  not 
collapsed;  the  eyes  dull,  the  breasts  rather 
large  and  elastic,  but  without  any  milk  j  the 


abdomen  was  largest  at   the   epigastric 
umbilical  region  |  tin-  hypogastric  and  pubic 

region    perfectly    natural,    and    without   any 

nancy  ;  on  eloce  examinstfoa,  a 

haul    mint  able,    tumour    n*as    discovered. 

which,  in  form,  corresponded  to  the  body  of 
a  child  of  fouiteeu  to  fifteen  inc!  ei  in  length, 
with  its  bead  towards  the  It  ft  hvpochou- 
drium,  and  the  legs  to  the  right  ;  it  seemed  to 
occupy  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon, 
and  appeared  to  be  quite  unconnected  with 

the  uterus;  the  pelvis  was  well-shaped,  the 
uterus  in  its  natural  position,  and  like  that 
of  a  female  who  had  never  borne  children. 
Daring  the  last  month,  the  patient  had  been 
suffering  under  attacks  of  spasmodic  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  great  anxiety,  shortness  of 
breath,  sickness,  and  vomiting,  especially  in 
tho  horizontal  posture.  During  these  at- 
tacks, which  sometimes  lasted  for  a  few- 
days,  the  bowels  were  rather  costive,  the 
stools  of  greyish  colour,  and  tbe  urine  scanty. 

Dr.  Wiliuans  being  convinced  that,  with 
respect  to  the  extra-uterine  pregnancv, 
nothing  could  be  done,  treated  the  accessary 
symptoms  as  cardialgia,  with  the  subnitrate 
of  bismuth,  ol.  valeriame,  mild  aperients,  &c, 
and  advised  the  patient  to  keep  to  a  nourish- 
ing but  light  diet.  Under  this  method  of 
treatment,  the  attacks  diminished  in  fre- 
quency and  violence,  and  after  about  two 
months,  Dr.  Wilmans  altogether  lost  sight 
of  the  patient. 

Fourteen  years  afterwards,  however,  she 
consulted  him  again,  and  then  stated,  that 
after  having  used  the  above  remedies  for  two 
mouths,  the  attacks  had  entirely  left  ther  ; 
three  months  after  (i.e.  eighteen  months 
after  the  first  suppression),  the  menses  had 
reappeared,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  had 
become  pregnant  for  the  second  time.  Dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  she  had  not  seen  Dr. 
Wilmans,  the  patient  had  enjoyed  very  good 
health,  and  had  borne  four  children,  three  of 
whom  were  still  alive.  She  bad  not  suf- 
fered in  any  extraordinary  mauner  during 
her  pregnancies,  except  from  the  violent 
pressure  which  the  tumour  exerted  on  the 
neighbouring  parts,  especially  upwards,  and 
from  the  great  distension  of  the  abdomen. 
After  her  last  accouclunont,  menstruation 
had  not  returned  ;  she  had,  however,  conti- 
nued in  good  health  until  the  last  month, 
during  which  she  had  been  affected  with  tbe 
following  symptoms: — After  having  felt  for 
some  days  a  violent  burning  sensation  in  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  and  great  tenesmus,  she 
had  evacuated  a  considerable  quantity  of 
very  fetid  purulent  matter,  mixed  with  faeces, 
blood,  and  fragments  of  bone  ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards,  a  similar  discharge  had 
taken  place  through  the  urethra.  During 
the  last  three  weeks,  similar  evacuations, 
varying  in  quantity, had  occurred,  and  being 
accompanied  by  sickness,  loss  of  appetite, 
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and  hectic  fever,  had  brought  her  to  the 
last  stage  of  emaciation.  The  fragment!  of 
bone  evidently  belonged  to  the  pelvis  and 

lower  extremities  of  |   futus;   they  were  of 

considerable  consistence,  and  without  any 
incrustation.  The  rectum  and  urethra  were 
filled  with  b  purulent  matter,  and  the  aper- 
tures of  both  were  nuich  relaxed  ;  tlie  va- 
gina was  natural,  ami  did  not  contain  any 
matter.  The  head  oft.be  Curt  us  was  distinct- 
ly felt  in  its  former  position,  but  appeared  to 

m more  moveable  than  before.  Dr.wilmans 
prescribed  tonics  and  a  nourishing  diet,  nar- 
cotic  and  oleaginous  injections,  and  frictions 
of  camphors  and  infus.  hyosciami  over  the 
abdomen  and  along  the  spine.  During  about 
twelve  weeks'  treatment,  the  general  health 
of  the  patient  gradually  improved;  but  the 
hectic  lever,  and  the  discharge  of  matter  and 
osseous  fragments  (belonging  apparently  to 
the  vertebral  column  and  thorax  of  the  foetus) 
still  continued,  and  was  accompanied  by  ex- 
cruciating pains,  which  necessitated  the  ex- 
bibition  of  large  doses  of  opium.  After  this 
time,  however,  the  purulent  discbarge  dimi- 
nished, and  was  but  rarely  mixed  with  bone ; 
the  hectic  fever  subsided,  &c.  ;  and  after 
about  two  months  under  the  continued  use 
bf  tonics  and  a  nourishing  diet,  the  patient 
had  completely  recovered  ;  the  discbarge  of 
fajces  and  urine  was  perfectly  natural ;  and, 
on  a  close  examination  of  the  abdomen,  no 
trace  of  the  foetus  could  be  discovered.  Of 
the  bones  which  bad  been  discharged  during 
ibe  illness  of  the  patient,  Dr.  Wilmans  re- 
cognised the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone, 
without  the  orbital  portion,  fragments  of  the 
parietal  and  the  occipital  portion  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone  ;  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  witb  the  zygomatic  process  ; 
the  upper  jaw-bnnes,  without  the  orbital  por- 
tions, one  molar  bone,  and  the  ossa  palatina; 
nine  ribs,  five  of  which  were  still  adherent  to 
the  vertebras ;  eight  dorsal  vertebra?,  the 
left  os  ilii,  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra)  ; 
the  two. scapulae,  two  ossi  humeri,  one  ra- 
dius, two  thigh-bones,  one  tibia,  and  some 
smaller  bones,  apparently  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus. 


transparent,  though  of  a  greyish- yellow  hue  ; 
the  light  of  the  eye  was  ronsinVi  ahly  im- 
paired. I'nder  an  appropriate  treatment, 
the  Inflammatory  symptoms  subsided  ;  the. 

lens  remained  in  its  position,  and  after  I  few 
weeks,  gradually  became  opaque,  so  that 
sight  was  completely  lost.  The  patient 
would  not  permit  the  performance  of  ex- 
traction. 

\  middle-aged  woman,  who  formerly  bad 
been  subject  to  rheumatism,  was  affected 
with  rheumatic  ophthalmia  and  Spontaneous 
prolapsus  of  the  lens,  accompanied  by  the 
same  symptoms  as  in  the  above  base.  The 
inflammation  having  been  subdued,  extrac- 
tion was  performed,  and  sight,  though  but 
incompletely,  restored. — Heidelberg  Clin. 
Annalen. 


SPONTANEOUS    PROLAPSUS    OF    THE     LENS. 

Professor  Chelius  relates,  in  his  report 
on  the  University  of  Heidelberg  of  the  year 
18^7,  the  two  following  cases  of  prolapsus 
lentis,  without  any  assignable  cause  :— 

A  robust  man,  about  30  years  of  age,  felt 
suddenly  a  violent  pain  in  the  left  eye  ;  at 
his  admission  a  few  days  afterwards,  there 
was  great  photophobia  and  epiphora  ;  the 
conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  were  injected  ; 
the  iris  v^a?  not  changed  in  colour,  but  its 
upper  margin  pushed  forward  ;  part  of  the 
'?ns  protruded  into  the   anterior  chamber, 


yellow  fever. 

Although,  after  the  researches  of  M. 
Chervin,  it  might  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
adduce  any  more  proofs  against  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  yellow  fever,  the  following 
experiments,  which  M.  Guyon,  physician  to 
the  first  regiment  of  Martinique,  made  upon 
himself,  will  perhaps  be  read  with  interest : 

M.  Guyon  took  the  shirt  of  a  patient  who 
had  'just  died  of  the  fever,  and  put  it  on 
whilst  it  was  still  soaked  with  sweat;  at 
the  same  time  he  was  inoculated  with  the 
yellowish  matter  from  blisters,  which  the 
same  patient  had  bad  shortly  before  bis 
death.  He  wore  the  shirt  for  twenty-four 
hours,  during  which  time  he  was  constantly 
observed  by  medical  witnesses.  Two  days 
afterwards  he  drank  about  two  ounces  of 
black  fluid,  vomited  by  a  patient  who  died 
on  the  following  day.  Another  portion  of 
the  same  fluid  was  rubbed  into  his  arms,  and 
be  was  also  inoculated  with  it.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  second  patient,  he  put 
on  his  shirt,  which  was  much  stained  with 
black  fluid,  and  lay  in  his  bed,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  hours  and  a  half.  lie  then 
opened  the  body  of  the  first  patient,  whose 
stomach  was  found  filled  with  black  fluid, 
inflamed,  and  with  the  mucous  membrane 
ulcerated  ;  he  was  again  inoculated  with  the 
black  matter,  and  pieces  of  the  stomach 
were  applied  over  the  wounds,  which,  after 
twenty-four  hours,  were  found  inflamed,  and 
very  painful ;  after  three  days,  these  symp- 
toms having  disappeared,  M.  Guy  On  was  per- 
fectly well.  All  these  experiments  were 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Fort  Royal,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Donzelot,  Governor  of  Martinique,  vouches 
for  their  authenticity. — Memoir e  sur  la  non- 
contagion  dc.  lajievre  jaune,par  M.  Lajort, 
Med.  en  Ch<f  dc  la  Marine  a  la  Matte 
nique. 


FRACTURE  AND  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  VERTEBR.l.. 


»KA(llKt      OK      lilt       \  till  UlllA.  —  I'llMNIM- 
UOII   OK    THE    SPlNALCHOHD.-COMPLtTt 

I  I  1    UltRY. 

J.  1...  aged  .o,  of  a  robust  and  plethoric 
constitute. n,  fell,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
rrom  a  considerable  height;  having  been 
taken  u|>,  a  fracture  of  the  spinal  column, 
in  the  region  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra, 
was  discovered ,  and  on  the  day  after  the 
accident,  in  spite  of  very  active  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  considerable  inflammation 
acceded,  which  was,  moreover,  attended 
with  unequivocal  signs  of  compression  of 
ihe  ttpiual  chord,  and  complete  paralysis  of 
the  left  leg.  The  presence  of  a  fracture  had 
been  ascertained  by  M.  Berard,  surgeon  at 
the  Bureau  Central,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
to  the  Hotttl-Dteu,  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber. On  examination,  the  vertebral  column 
was  found  to  form,  at  the  lower  dorsal  ver- 
tebra;, a  considerable  curve,  the  convex 
portion  of  which  was  towards  the  right ;  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  was  any  crepitation,  as  the  forci- 
ble movement  of  the  fragments  might  pro- 
duce injurious  effects  on  the  soft  parts.  The 
left  leg  was  completely  paralysed  ;  the  right, 
as  well  as  the  bladder  and  rectum,  were  not 
affected.  The  patient,  who  had  been  bled 
iour  times  before  his  admission,  was  ordered 
to  be  bled  again,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  with  the  loius  supported  by 
cushions.  During  the  night  of  the  4th,  he 
was  very  feverish,  and  so  delirious  as  to 
require  the  application  of  the  strait-waist- 
coat ;  he  was  largely  bled  on  the  following 
morning,  and  had  twenty-five  leeches  to  the 
neck.  On  the  6th,  he  was  more  calm  ;  he 
was  cupped  near  the  fracture.  On  the  7th, 
the  cerebral  symptoms  had  completely  sub- 
sided ;  the  paralytic  affection  of  the  left  leg 
continued.  Rep.  cue.  cr.  After  this  tirae°, 
the  patient  being  kept  to  a  spare  diet  and 
the  horizontal  posture,  the  sensibility  of  the 
limb  gradually  returned,  and  was,  at 'the  end 
of  September,  completely  restored ;  the 
muscular  power  returned  more  slowly.  On 
the  14th  of  October,  the  leg  had  almost 
entirely  recovered  its  functions  ;  the  pro- 
minence at  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
had  also  considerably  diminished  ;  the  pa- 
tient was,  however,  still  cautioned  not  to 
exert  the  limb.  On  the  21st,  his  recovery 
was  considered  as  complete,  although  he 
was  not  yet  allowed  to  walk.— La  Clxnique. 


DISLOCATION    OF    TIIK    ATLAS. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1829,  a  robust  man, 
BBtat  27,  was  taken  to  the  Htpiktl  St.  Louis. 
Five  hours  previously,  he  had  fallen  from  the 
height  of  titty  feet,  and  when  taken  up  was 
found  bathed  in  blood,  which  proceeded  from 
a  wound  at  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  right  thigh.     On  admission,  the 


head  was  turned  half  round,  the  face  being 
directed  towards  the  left  and  upwards,  ilm 
occiput  towards  the  right  and  downwards; 
he  felt  a  very  violent  pain  in  the  neck, 
tli>-  muscles  of  which  were  stn  ugly  con- 
tracted. The  head  could  onlv,  with  great 
difficulty,  be  placed  in  its  right  position, 
and  during  the  attempts  at  reducing  it,  the 
patient  said  he  felt  a  sensation  of  cracking 
at  the  upper  portion  of  the  neck.  Both 
knees  exhibited  the  traces  of  violent  contu- 
sion ;  the  right  thighbone  was  broken,  and 
one  of  the  fragments  had  protruded,  though 
the  wound  had  been  reduced  immediately 
after  the  accident ;  the  left  tibia  was  de- 
nuded by  a  deep  wound  at  the  anterior  and 
middle  portion  of  the  leg.  The  patient  was 
perfectly  sensible  ;  there  was  no  dyspnoea. 
The  pulse  was  weak  and  slow  ;  the  lower 
extremities  were  paralysed  and  insensible  ; 
the  upper  extremities  were  also  paralysed, 
but  sensible.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
the  pain  in  the  neck  was  somewhat  less,  but 
the  head  was  in  the  same  position  as  the 
night  before  ;  the  penis  was  in  erection,  and 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  were,  convulsed  ; 
there  was  some  dyspnoea  ;  the  pulse  still 
weak  and  slow ;  the  discharge  of  uriue  was 
voluntary  ;  the  bowels  costive.  On  the  lib, 
the  pulse  was  a  little  stronger,  but  the  dys- 
pnoea had  considerably  increased  ;  the  intel* 
lectual  faculties  were  slightly  disturbed  to- 
wards the  night,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  he  died,  after  slight  delirium.  On  ex- 
amination of  the  body,  the  lungs  were  found 
healthy,  but  both  pleurae  were  filled  with 
serum;  the  intestinal  canal  healthy,  the 
large  intestines  filled  with  fasces,  and  the 
bladder  distended  with  urine  ;  the  braiu 
and  cerebellum  healthy,  but  the  meninges 
injected,  especially  at  the  left  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  cerebellum.  The  examination  of 
the  wounds  of  the  right  thigh  and  left  leg 
afforded  nothiug  of  interest  ;  in  both  lower 
extremities,  large  extravasations  were  found 
between  the  muscles,  and  in  the  joints.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  extrava- 
sated  in  and  between  the  cervical  muscles, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mastoid  process.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
M.  Cloquet  found  a  dislocation  of  the  atlas, 
the  right  articular  process  being  turned  an- 
teriorly, and  the  left  posteriorly  ;  the  lateral 
ligaments  were  completely  ruptured  ;  the 
right  transverse  process  of  the  third  cervical 
vertehra  was  fractured  ;  the  bodies  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  vertebiae  were  broken  into 
several  pieces,  some  of  which  compressed 
the  spinal  chord  ;  the  spinal  canal  was  filled 
with  bloody  serum  ;  the  arachnoid,  from  the 
medulla  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  in- 
jected ;  the  spinal  chord  appeared  to  have 
suffered  no  injury,  except  at  the  fifth  and 
sixth  vertebra?,  from  pressure. — Jour.  Heb. 


MR.  LAWTON'S  CASE  OF  TERITONKAL  INFLAMMATION.  Cli 


This  inertness  of  the  womb  I  could  in  no 
way  nccount  for,   there  beinir  no  diminution 

IlIM.UIkAlll.r.    CASE    OF      1'F.niTONEAL      IN-  c3  ,  '  f  "1UUI)" 

1IAMMAI1(1N.  of  general  muscular strength;   pulse  9:>,   at 

which  it  continued  ;  akin  warm  and  moist ; 

To  the  Editor*  Til  Lancet.  ■*"•!»•  *±h  *J  ■•»«*  i   *•  p*g  took 

nourishment,  and  even  slept  without  the  ad- 
Sni, — The  following  case  of  peritoneal  ministration  of  an  opiate  ;  indeed,  had  her 
inflammation  having  given  rise  to  much  in-  strength  flagged,  or  any  untoward  symptom 
t.  resting  discussion  at  the  London  Medical  ;  supervened,  1  should  have;  employed  such 
Society,  I  have  been  induced  to  forward  it  measures  as  the  circumstances  of  the  ca.se 
to  you,  that  it  may  obtain  more  general  cir- j  would  have  justified. 

dilation,  trusting  that  your  readers  will  ex- |      The  placenta  having   been  rotained   four 

OlMfl  the  diffusoness  with  which   1   have  re-    hours,  1   again   requested  the  attendance    of 

coided  the  daily  reports.  Mr.    Doubleday,    [understanding     that    the 

I  am,  Sir,  cxc.  pupils  of  the  institution  were  not  allowed  to 

Richard  Lawton.      [administer  the   secale   cornutum,   which    I 

3,  Commercial  Buildings  Great  Surrey  St.,  :  here    thought    requisite,  unless   under  the 

October  20,  1829.  direction  of  the  consulting-accoucheur;]    he 

being  from  home,  I  awaited  his  arrival, 
which  did  not  take  place  before  five  i-.m., 
nearly  nine  hours  after  her  delivery.  Mr. 
Doubleday  find  ing  the  uterus  thus  remarkably 


CASE. 


On  Saturday,  15th  of  August,  two  a.m., 
my   attendance  was  requested  to  Elizabeth 

A\  rav,  a»tat.  23,  a  patient  of  the  London  and  j  inert,  and"  so  little  disposed  to  contract,  ern- 
Sonthtvark  Midwifery  Institution,  in  the  ployed  cold  affusion  to  the  abdomen,  and 
absence  of  the  gentleman  engaged  for  the  kneading  the  uterus  with  some  degree  of 
occasion.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  she  had  force,  eventually  succeeded  in  detaching  the 
been  in  labour  about  twelve  hours,  and  the  placenta,  and  occasioning  contraction  of  the 
liq.  amnii  discharged  eight  hours;  pains  uterus,  which,  for  a  short  period,  seemed  to 
continuing  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  remain  uncontracted  longitudinally;  the 
hour.  On  examination  pervaginam,  the  os  fundus  being  distinctly  felt  just  under  the 
uteri  was  found  to  be  fully  dilated,  the  head   diaphragm. 

presenting,  and  resting  upon  the  arch  of  the  The  mist,  anodyn.  was  administered,  and 
pubis;    cramp    of    the    lower   extremities,   the  patient  slept  "during   the  whole  of  the 


This  state  of  parts  continuing,  the  head, 
upon  the  return  of  each  pain,  being  forced 
against  the  pubis,  and  no  progress  having 
been  made  during  four  hours,  I  requested 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Doubleday,  the  con- 
sulting-accoucheur to  the  institution.  La- 
bour had  somewhat  advanced ;  and  the 
soft  parts,  hitherto  rigid  and  unyielding,  be- 
gan slowly  to  dilate.  Mr.  Doubleday,  on 
his  arrival,  finding  the  labour  advancing,  the 
face  resting  on  the  perineum,  (this  part, 
with  the  fracnum  labiorum,  being  greatly 
upon  the  6tretch,)  the  patient  was  left  in 
my  charge,  and  was  finally  delivered  of  a 
male  child  by  the  natural  process,  fourteen 
hours  after  the  discharge  of  the  liquor 
amnii. 

The  patient  feeling  exhausted,  some  slight 


night. 

Second  day.  No  after  pains.  Much  re- 
freshed from  sleep ;  pulse  86 ;  skin  warm 
and  moist;  tongue  moist;  no  pain  even  upon 
pressure  ;  voided  her  urine  freely,  and  with- 
out inconvenience  ;  lochial  discharge,  and 
secretion  of  milk  commenced.  This  was  the 
first  full  grown  child.* 

Third  day.  On  visiting  my  patient  this 
morning,  1  learnt  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  she  had  had  a  convulsive  fit,  which 
lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  attended  with 
profuse  perspiration  and  a  hot  skin,  con- 
tinuing the  whole  time  of  the  fit,  unattend- 
ed with  a  sensation  of  chilliness  ;  there  was 
a  remarkable  quickness  of  eye  and  manner, 
anticipating,  as  it  were,  and  answering 
questions    before    they  were  asked;    pulse 


stimulus  was  administered,  and  I  awaited  j  170,  small  and  compressible;  skin  "hot; 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  which  being  tongue  moist;  abdomen  entirely  free  from 
retained  longer  than  usual,  I  waited  an  hour' pain.  Bowels  not  having  been  moved  for 
and  a  half,  and  then  employed  friction,  |  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  delivery,  I  con- 
kneading  of  the  uterus,  introducing  the  index  sidered  these  symptoms  might  arise  from 
and  middle  fingers  along  the  funis,  and  feel-  !  some  irritating  matter  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
ing  its  insertion  gently  pulled  downwards  in  which  opinion  1  am  borne  out  bv  the 
and  backwards,  rather  soliciting  than  forcing  authority  of  Dr.  Blundell,  who,  in  his  "Lee- 
its  expulsion  ;  this  I  repeated  occasionally,  ture  on  puerperal  fever,  observes,  "  accu- 
and   each  attempt  was  attended  with   slight   mulation  and  irritation  in   the    bowels  may 

haemorrhage,  of  not  more  than  half  an  ounce,     — 

which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  placenta!  *  About  two  years  since,  this  patient 
was  still  attached  to  the  uterus,  and  that  it  miscarried  at  the  period  of  quickening,  aud 
would  be  hazardous  to  tear  it  away.  suffered  greatly. 
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MR.  LAWTON'S  CASK 


£tve  rise  to  symptoms  like   puerperal  fever, 
ilio  pulse  riaiug   to  110,  120,  or  mm,  lid 

il).-    ulnliiiiii  ii    becoming   I— der.     A  prompt 
purgation  is  tin-  best  diagnostic."     I Iu«  was 

resorted  to,  ami  ol.  iicnii,  ^vi.  ;  t.  hy- 
■  mi,  M|xv.  ordered  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately. In  tht*  evening,  I  found  the  pulse 
fallen  lo  |§0]  skin  and  tongue  moist  J  no 
return  of  the  paroxysm  ;  bowt  Is  moved 
three  times;  the  two  hist  evacuations,  con- 
twisting  of  scybala,  dark  and  oll'ensive.* 

Fourth  day.  1  hven  a.m.  Pulse  I  . .', 
irif-ular ;  tongue  moist,  but  coated  with  a 
light-brown  fur  ;  lips  dry  and  dark-colour- 
ed ;  skiu  hot ;  complains  of  slight  pain  in 
the  head  ;  countenance  anxious  ;  some  pain 
between  the  right  hip  and  spine;  capiat 
calomelauos,  gr.  j.  ;  opii,  gr.  ^  in  pil.  Ltd 
•  jump  bora.  Vespere;  pulse  116  ;  pain  in 
the  bead  continues  ;  upplic.  birud.  viij.  teiu- 
poribus. 

Fifth  day.  Eleven  a.m.  Pain  in  the 
head  and  loins  entirely  ceased  ;  pulse  130: 
skin  dry  and  hot  ;  less  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance ;  tongue  moist  and  white. 

]\     JJq.  amnion,  acet.,  ^iss. ; 
Syr*  ponau..  ^ss. ; 
M.  cfunph.,  ^iv.  ; 
Potass,  nit ia.,  5L  ; 
Capt.  cock.,  ij.  maj.  Stia  quaq.  hora. 

Vesper*.  Bowels  confined;  pulse  if6j 
tongue  moist,  but  darkly  furred.  Capt.  hyd. 
subni.  gr.  iij.;  opii,  gr.  j.  h.  6.  s.  et  ol. 
ricin.,  ^ss.  primo  mane. 

Sixth  day.  Ten  a.m.  Slept  well  during 
the  night;  pulse  120;  bowels  twice  freely 
moved  ;  skin  and  tongue  moist.  Thinking 
that  this  variable  state  of  pulse  was  kept  up 
by  some  mischief  lurking  in  the  system,  Mr. 
Doubleday's  assistance  was  again  requested, 
and  one  p.m.  appointed  for  meeting  me  with 
the  patient,  whom  we  found  at  this  time 
much  improved,  having  just  taken  nourish- 
ment. Pulse  112;  tongue  moist  and  clean  ; 
skin,  natural  warmth  and  moisture;  no  pain 
in  the  head  ;  pupils  of  the  eye  contract  and 
ddate  freely  ;  no  pain  in  the  abdomen  upon 
the  most  minute  examination;  lochial  dis- 
charge Hufficient  and  healthy  ;  secretion  of 
milk  sufficient  ;  urine  free,  higher  coloured 
than   natural  ;    bowels  thrice  moved    since 


*  I  was  afterwards  given  to  understand 
that,  on  the  preceding  day,  the  patient  had 
been  indulged  by  her  friends  with  porter,  of 
which  she  partook  freely.  Mad  I  been 
aware  of,  or  even  anticipated  this,  the  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Armstrong  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  fever  would  have  occurred 
to  me  : — "  When  it  arises  from  a  depressant, 
the  woman  has  a  shivering  or  cold  fit  first ; 
but  when  it  arises  from  a  stimulaut,  she 
bas  mostly  no  shivering  fit  at  all." — Vide 
Lancet,  vol.vii.p.  389. 


morning.     Continuatur    mint,    salin.      Mr. 
Doubled.*)  directed,  thould   the  pul 
crease  ia  volume  us  areUss  frequency  on  the 
morrow,  that  blood  should  be  taken  from  the 
aim  proportioned  to  cireuinA.ni 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day,  sine 
a.m.,  1  mu  s<  ut  for,  and  found,  on  visiting 
my  patient,  that  diarrhoa,  accompanied 
with  griping  paint,  had  inpervesed  the 
Ing  evening,  and  continued  through- 
out the  night.  Pulse  1<>  »,  small  and  feeble  ; 
great  proStrttion  Of  strength;  hectic  Hush; 
skin  hot,  with  profuse  perspiration  ;  ton 
moist.  Capt.  opii,  gr.  ij.  statim.  At  noi  n, 
.Mr.  Doubleday  again  saw  her  with  me. 
I'ulse  1J?6  ;  diarrhoea  and  accompanying  pain 
ceased  ;  patient  had  dosed  two  hours,  and 
taken  nourishment  ;  lacteal  secretion  and 
lochial  discharge  slopped  ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  use  of  the  lancet  was 
rendered  doubtful,  the  cause  of  the  diuirhu-a, 
not  being  very  apparent. 

]Ji     Mist,  net.,  ^vi. ; 
(onf.  arom.,  \j.  ; 
J.iq.  calas,  31J. 
M.  capt.  cocfil.y   iij.  maj.    lta 
quaq.  hora  vespere. 

Pulse  140}  countenance  expressive  of 
anxiety;  nausea;  skin  moist;  tongue  moist 
and  clean  ;  wheezing  at  the  thest,  which 
the  patient  had  had  more  or  less  both  be- 
fore and  since  her  confinement,  at  this  time 
iucreased. 

R     Opii,  gr.  i.  itis  horis. 

Eighth  day.  Visited  the  patient  four 
times,  twice  with  Mr.  Doubleday,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  her  dissolution,  in 
order  that  any  favourable  change  might  be 
more  readily  token  advantage  of.  Con- 
tinues nearly  in  the  same  state  as  last  night  ; 
pulse  varying  from  11(5  to  142,  irregular, 
being  full  and  hard,  feeble,  undulating,  as  it 
were,  one  beat  running  into  another  in  the 
same  minute,  this  state  of  pulse  continuing 
so  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  ; 
sleeps  well,  appears  very  cheerful,  takes 
nourishment,  and  is  entirely  free  from  pain; 
abdomen  slightlyr  distended.  Continuatur 
opium  ut  nntea. 

Ninth  day.  Saw  her  with  Mr.  Doubleday 
at  half  past  nine  a.m.  Finding  no  improve- 
ment ;  pulse  134;  tongue  dry  and  brown; 
insonmolency,  probably  induced  by  the 
opium,  of  which  she  had  taken  eight  grains  ; 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  C.  J.  Roberts,  the  consult- 
ing-physician to  the  institution,  who  met 
us  in  consultation  at  half  past  twelve.  Dr. 
Koberts's  decided  opinion  was,  that  peri- 
toneal inflammation  was  present,  and  had 
existed  some  time,  as  effusion  had  taken 
place  ;  pulse  136.  Venesection  ad  3X*V* 
Plood  drawn  in  three  separate  cups,  each 
presenting  the  following  appearances :    se- 


PERITONEAL  INFLAMMATION. 


.1  | 


rum,  two  parts  ;  rrassamentum,  our  part  | 
the  latter  Ming  very  linn,  unnh  cupped, 
huffy    <  o.it,   about    one-bixlh   of  an   inch    in 

t Jnckiu  u< 

r.mp.  hit tir  camptum  abdominis 

Iv       Culoiiu  hums,  gr.  .\>j.; 

Opiii  gr.  i.; 

(iitd  j'f'<i\  ;)i.    M.    pulv.   in    chart, 
iv.   divkl,  quaruin  .sumalj.  Ota  n.u, 

llOll. 

£      hif.dtgUa!. 

l</.  pinuiit.  aa.  ~iij.    M.   mist,  cujus 

capt.  cocli.  ij.  map;.   Ita  q.q.  hoi  a. 
Km  ma  (<>mm.  statim  injieiendum. 

\ espere.  Bowels  thrice  evacuated  j  pulse 
full,  but  Riore  regular.  Mr.  Doubleday  con- 
curred with  me  in  opinion,  as  to  the.  propriety 
of  further  venesection,  which  was  perform- 
ed, and  sang.  *vi.  removed,  presenting  the 
same  appearance  as  thai  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  pulse  fell  in  volume,  but  increased  in 
frequencv  to  196. 

Tenth  day.  Slept  well  during  the  night ; 
pulse  L9£  ;  nausea  ;  no  pain;  bowels  purged; 
abdomen  softer.  Dr.  lioberis  thought  the 
appearance  of  the  patient  improved.  Con- 
tin,  mcdicam.  adde  opii,  gr. -^  sing,  pulv. — 
Yespere.  Respiration  oppressed;  pulse  132. 
Applic.  emp.  lytta;  abdom. 

Eleventh  day.  Nearly  the  same  ;  bowels 
much  purged;  evacuations  dark,  watery 
mucus  floating  therein;  pulse  126,  full; 
tougue  furred  ;  skin  moist;  abdomen  softer, 
and  less  distended  ;  entirety  free  from 
pain  ;  pergat,  omitte,  calomelanos,  gr.  i. — 
Vespere,  venesection  was  again  considered 
advisable,  which  was  consented  to  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  and  blood  removed,  until 
a  degree  of  faintness  was  induced,  having 
the  same  appearance  as  before. 

Jfc,     Uijd.  subm.,  gr.  ij. ; 
*  Pulv.  out.  tart.,  gr.  £  ; 

Crct.ppt.,  gr.  viij.     M.  pulv.  Cta 
quaq.  bora. 

Respiration  difficult;  lochial  discharge 
returned;  two  clots  of  blood  were  ejected 
from  the  uterus ;  miik  secreted  in  small 
quantity. 

Twelfth  day.  Wheezing  increased;  com- 
plains of  pain  under  the  right  breast  ;  respi- 
ration difficult  and  laborious;  no  expectora- 
tion; mucous  rat  tie  in  the  trachea;  pulse  1  Vt\ 
irregular  ;  countenance  anxious  ;  picking  ol 
the  bed-clothes;  convuhed  ;  wandering  and 
restless  during  the  night  ;  diarrhtca  con- 
tinues. Medic,  rep.  ipecac,  pulv.  gr.  i.  ri 
loco,  antira. —  Yespere.  No  improvement  J 
pulse  irregular,  varying  from  130  to  148  ; 
cold  clammv  sweats,  alternating  with  great 

*  Mr.  Waller  having  casually  S(  en  the 
patient,  suggested  the  addition  of  the  tart, 
untim.,  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea. 


heat;  diarrhoa  continuing,  it  was  adv  | 
that    ull    ntdioiM    ■feouid    be    disconliuin  d, 
and  a  small  quantity   of  brandy  administered 
in  her  nourishment. 

Thirteenth  day.  Seven  a.m.  Died,  hav- 
ing pass<  d  the  night  in  great  agony,  with 
convulsions. 

\\  c  v.i  re  fortunate,  enough  to  procure  an 
examination  eight  hours  liter  death,  which 
was  principally  conducted  by  Mr.  Double  - 
day,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Roberts,  when  thu 
following  appearances  presented  : — 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  about  eight 
ounces  of  serous  matter,  with  at  least  a 
handful  of  iocculent  lymph  floating  therein* 
The  surface  of  the  peritoneum  was  beauti- 
fully injected  with  blood-vessels,  and  its 
substance  thickened,  being  studded  with 
patches  of  lymph  ;  the  entire  of  the  intes- 
tiues  were  glued  together  with  coagulating 
lymph,  as  were  also  two  portions  of  small 
intestines  to  the  fundus  uteri ;  the  whole 
fundus  of  the  uterus  (which  was  lying  suffi- 
ciently contracted  within  the  pelvic  cavity) 
being  covered  with  it;  the  surfaces  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  exceedingly 
vascular;  the  greater  portion  of  the  right 
pleura,  particularly  the  pleura  pulmonalis, 
was  covered  with  a  quantity  of  the  same  spe- 
cies of  purulent  matter,  or  lymph,  having  the 
appearance  of  being  dipped  in  pus,  as  the 
peritoneum ;  the  lobes  of  the  right  lung 
were  much  congested,  both  with  blood  and 
mucus  ;  lymph  was  also  observed  on  the 
left  pleura.  There  were  adhesions  in  the 
right  side  of  the  thorax  ;  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages  presented  nouuheakhy  appear- 
ances ;  the  other  viscera,  liver,  kidneys, 
spleen,  &c,  were  sound  ;  the  biain,  which 
was  examined  with  great  care,  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  slightest  appearance  of  disease. 

Observations. — The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance which  this  case  presented,  was 
the  total  absence  of  pain  upon  pressure,  or 
otherwise,  throughout  the  whole  stage  of 
the  disease  and  the  non-development  of  any 
symptom  to  indicate  such  extensive  inflam- 
mation, until  the  ninth  day,  when  Dr. 
Roberts  gave  the  opinion  first  advanced  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  with  regard  to 
puerperal  patients,  and  which  Dr.  Roberts 
informs  me  lie  bos  observed  in  cases  of  gene- 
ral peritonitis,  that  the  only  indication  of 
the  existence  of  peritoneal  inflammation  is 
the  resemblance  of  the  abdomen  to  a  pillow, 
after  effusion  has  taken  place. 

Trior  to  this,  from  the  pain  in  the  head, 
of  which  the  patient  primarily  complained, 
I  supposed  that  the  brain  or  membranes 
might  be  affected,  thus  influencing  the 
heart's  action,  and  that  from  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  parturition,  that  lesion  of  parts 
might  have  been  sustained,  thus  keeping  up 
the  irritation  ;  but  examination  induced  us 
to  believe  that  these  organs  were  perfectly 
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healthv,  little  suspecting  that  peritonitis 
(,.ul(l  have  continued  for  ten  days,  with  a 
pulse  varying  from  1  11  M  I  M  |  I  »t  the  com- 
BUeWi oat  of  the  atlack,  17<>  ;  during  the 
di-irrl.oii,  l»>»;  at  other  times  varying',  as 
stated,  from  U9tO  143,)  without  the  slight- 
er pain. 

The  patient,  until  within  the  last  thirty- 
six  hours  of  her  existence,  wlieu  difficulty  of 
breathing  increased,  appeared  quite  cheer- 
ful, slept  well,  and  took  nourishment. 

Not  being  engaged  to  attend  this  patient 
during  parturition,  1  had  no  opportunity  of 
acquainting  myself  with  her  previous  state 
of  health  and  habits. 

Since    the    occurrence   of  the   foregoing 
case,  1  have  noted  the  following  remarks  at 
trihuted  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  from  Dr.  Gooch's 
observations  on  M  Peritoneal  fever:" — 

"  The  disease  occurs  under  two  forms; 
one  accompanied  with  the  symptoms  of  sim- 
ple peritonitis,  the  other  marked  by  a  less 
evidently  declared  inflammation  of  the  ab- 
domen, was  connected  with  a  more  over- 
powering and  oppressive  fever" — "  the  ap- 
parent actual  debility  being  only  a  greater  de- 
gree of  oppression,  from  more  intense  inflam- 
mation " — "  the  symptoms  of  abdominal  in- 
flammation being  scarcely  or  not  at  all  com- 
plained of  by  the  patient" — "  pressure  on 
the  abdomen  induced  no  change  of  the 
countenance." 

II.  L. 


OBSERVATIONS  BY  DR.  A  UCHINCl.OSS  ON  A 
CASE  OF  LITHOTOMY  AT  THE  GLASGOW 
INFIltM  ARY. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tiik  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  contradict  a  statement 
noticed  in  your  Number  for  October  17th, 
regarding  the  unfavourable  issue  of  a  case 
of  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  was  operated 
on  in  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  in  Sep- 
tember last.  Your  Correspondent  merely 
supposes  such  a  case  to  have  happened, 
alleging  at  the  same  time,  that  on  inspec- 
tion an  opening  was  found  between  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  but  which  was  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  students  by  one  of 
the  surgeons  in  attendance.  Now,  Sir,  as 
the  only  case  of  this  description  which  has 
occurred  in  the  Infirmary  within  the  last  six 
months,  was  operated  upon  by  myself,  and 
as  the  person  died,  and  was  afterwards  in- 
spected, I  have  to  mention  that  the  state- 
ment referred  to  is  false  ;  there  was  no 
communication  discovered  between  the  blad- 
der and  rectum  on  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation. Your  Correspondent,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  present  when  the  parts 
were  shown  to  the  6tudents,  otherwise  he 


must  either  have  very  much   misunderstood, 
or  wilfully  misrepresented,   what  be   then 

saw.      To  show  more  fully  the    state    of  the 

prostate,  which  m  this  tattooes  *us  exces- 
sively enlarged  laterally,  the  hl;idd<  r  I 
opened  in  presence  of  the  students,  on  it-> 
right  side,  n.mi.Iy,  on  the  tide  Opposite 
from  whence  the  wound  had  been  made  m 
the  operation  ;  and  with  a  view  to  prove 
more  satisfactorily  that  the  gut  was  unin- 
jured, the  rectum  was  ulso  in  part  t-1  i t  up  on 
the  same  side.  Perhaps  your  Correspondent 
may  hare  conceived  this  to  have  been  the 
opening  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  describe. 
So  much,  then,  for  the  concealment  of  a  fact 
which  never  had  existence. 

And  now,  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  patient  during  life.  Jt  is  insinuated, 
that  he  complained  from  the  period  of  the 
operation,  of  something  unnatural  coming  by 
the  wound.  This  is  a  misstatement.  It  was 
not  till  the  Ti»it  on  the  fifth  day  from  the 
operation  that  he  complained,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  of  something  smarting  him  in  the 
wound  when  he  was  at  stool."  By  this  time, 
for  he  died  on  the  following  morning,  he  had 
become  excessively  fractious  and  irritable, 
and,  at  times,  rather  delirious.  1  had, 
therefore,  some  difficulty  at  first  in  compre- 
hending what  he  meant,  and  only  elicited 
this  much  after  minutely  questioning  him. 
On  referring  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance, she  answered  that  he  was  wavering, 
for  she  had  not  observed  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  To  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  I  made 
an  examination  at  the  time,  in  presence  of 
the  students,  with  one  finger  in  the  rectum 
and  another  in  the  wound,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover any  opening.  1  stated  tins  both  at 
the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  and  at  the  clini- 
cal lecture  on  the  same  day,  observing,  that 
although  no  communication  could  be  detect- 
ed, there  might  nevertheless  be  one  which 
would  satisfactorily  account  for  the  state  of 
the  patient's  feelings.  This,  no  doubt,  sup- 
posing your  Correspondent  to  have  been 
present  at  the  lecture,  would  be  deemed  by 
bin  an  admission  that  the  wound  had  been 
made  during  the  operation.  In  being  thus 
explicit,  however,  I  relied  on  their  confi- 
dence, as  1  have  always  done;  for  unless  a 
degree  of  confidence  and  good  will  mutually 
exists  between  pupils  and  teacher,  clinical 
medicine,  or  surgery,  can  never,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  taught  advantageously.  Of  course 
this  may  sometimes  be  misplaced,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  I  never  conceal  any  circum- 
stance from  the  students. 

As  to  the  inspection,  it  was  certainly 
conducted  in  private,  but  over  this  I  had  no 
means  of  control.  The  relations  were  very 
desirous  to  have  the  body  conveyed  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  to  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five   miles,   but  as  he  was  dead  only  for  a 
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short  time  before  the  regular  visit  hour, 
tin*  inspection  had  necessarily  to  ho  per- 
formed m  the  evening.  The  parts,  however, 
including  the  bladder,  reclum,  wound  iii 
periiieuni,  \c,  were  all  carefully  removed, 
and  exhibited  on  the  following  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  add,  that  when  I 
first  ollMrved  the  .statement  referred  to  nine 
days  ago,  1  had  no  intention  of  contradict- 
in.:  It|  and  in  so  doing,  have  merely  yielded 
10  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  medical 
friends,  many  of  whom  have  examined  the 
preparation,  and  are  satisfied  as  to  thu  cor- 
rectness ol  what  1  now  state.  L  may  further 
mention,  that  the  preparation  may  be  seen 
at  my  place  of  business.  Your  Correspon- 
dent, therefore,  if  ho  chooses,  may  call  and 
satisfy  himself.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

William  Aucmincloss. 

Glasgow, 89,  Brunswick  Street, 
October  30th,  18*9. 


(   I    \l  MS  OF  THE  AMERICANSTO  TIIF.  DISCOVERY 
OF  THE  ERGOT  OF  11YE. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tin;  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  with 
Mr.  James  Morss  Churchill  about  the  name 
of  the  man  who  first  made  use  of  the  ergot 
of  rye,  or  at  what  period  of  the  world  the 
discovery  of  its  properties  may  he  dated  ; 
that  gentleman  has,  however,  yet  to  prove, 
that  Or.  Stearns,  of  New  York,  became 
acquainted  with  it  through  European  intel- 
ligence. Or.  Stearns  himself  has  publicly 
declared  his  igrorance  of  its  ever  being  em- 
ployed medicinally,  in  America  or  elsewhere, 
at  the  time  he  was  first  led  so  to  make  use 
of  it,  and,  in  the  absence  of  better  authority 
than  I  have  yet  seen  offered  to  invalidate 
that  declaration,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  it 
support,  or,  at  least,  not  to  impeach  its 
accuracy.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  assert  he 
did  not  make  the  discovery,  more  especially 
in  relation  to  his  own  country,  and  therefore 
to  recognise  presumption  and  supposition  as 
opposed  to  matter  of  fact,  or  to  what  has 
never  been  contradicted.  Mr.  Churchill 
must  be  aware  of  Or.  Stearns's  enuncia- 
tion, and  in  the  29th  Number  of  his  Medical 
Botany  (a  valuable  work,  certainly),  from 
which  the  principal  part  of  his  communica- 
tion in  The  Lancet  of  the  21th  ult.  is  ex- 
tracted, he  says  not  a  word  which  can  possi- 
bly he  construed  to  affect  the  credit  of  our 
"  Transatlantic  brethren,"  or  their  claim  to 
the  discovery.  Jonathan  is,  therefore,  even 
caressed  by  Mr.  Churchill  himself.  Mr. 
Churchill  had  then  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  doubts  and  witticisms;  why,  it 
may  be  reasonably  asked  him,  did  he  with- 


hold them"?     Fair  play  is  n  jewel*     If  the 

"  borrowed  pinnies  "  of  Dr.  Steams  were 
even  to  be  arraigned,  Or.  Bigelow's  obser- 
vations (if  nohodv  else,  brushed  his  recol- 
lection )"woro  before  him  ;  hut  Mr.  Churchill 
thinks  proper  (unaccountably  soj  to  be  silent. 
( -amerarius,  and  the  midwives,  might  have 
bungled  on  with  the  ergot  to  the  present 
period,  and  it  is  verv  likely  our  knowledge 
of  its  properties  would  have  been  as  much 
iptead  now  as  it  was  then.  Oesgranges,  to 
whom  Mr.  Churchill  wishes  to  concede  all 
the  merit,  might  have  lent  his  talents  in  the 
laudable  work  of  propagating  its  acquaint- 
ance, but  under  him  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  was  unmoved.  He  also  found  him- 
self too  weak  for  the  ^hint,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  posterity,  the  ergot,  like  an 
ungrateful  churl,  disregarded  his  labours, 
and,  leaving  this  world  without  a  dis- 
ciple that  either  could,  or  would,  continue 
the  goodly  work,  sunk  again  to  be  forgot 
among  the  weeds,  reviling  the  man  who 
could  thus  impiously  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  its  ancient  slumber. 

Harvey  is  said,  and  very  justly,  to  have 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
yet  long  before  his  time  the  subject  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  otheis.  To  say,  then, 
that  he  was  indebted  to  his  forefathers  for 
the  first  glimpse  into  the  secret,  is  what 
Harvey  himself,  I  presume,  would  not  deny, 
nor  indeed,  in  the  abstract,  would  the  ad- 
mission of  the  fact  lessen  the  value  of  his 
discovery,  or  subject  him  to  the  scandal  of 
shining  in  "  borrowed  plumes."  The  same 
might  be  urged  of,  perhaps,  all  recent  dis- 
coveries, and  more  especially  of  those  which 
belong  to  medicine  and  surgery.  "  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  has  long 
become  a  trite  adage,  nevertheless  it  was  a 
cunning  observation  of  Solomon,  and  the 
experience  of  every  age,  since  his  time,  has 
given  additional  proof  of  its  truth. 

After  all,  therefore,  which  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  discovery  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  in  his 
endeavour  to  rest  that  discovery  ou  old 
Camerarius,  the  midwives,  or  Oesgranges 
it  comes  to  this,  that  Or.  Stearns,  not  to 
mention  his  declared  ignorance  of  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  be  the  individual 
whom  the  profession  even  of  this  country 
will  consider  the  most  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  having  succeeded  so  well  in  diffusing  so 
extensively  a  knowledge  of  this  valuable 
article  of  the  materia  medicu. 

Yours  very  obediently, 

Thomas  Weatherill. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  2,  1829. 


~'k> 


DR.  BELCH  BR  ON  THE  ERGOT.— HERNIA. 


EROOT    OF    RYE. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  Tut.    LlNI  i  I  . 

,  — I  transmit,  for  insertion  in  your 
valuable  periodical,  the  following  brief  ac- 
count of  a  case  of  lingering  labour,  in  which 

tne  beneficial  effects  of  the  secale  cornutum, 
in  exciting  uterine  contraction,  were  strik- 
ingly exemplified. 

A  female,  a-tat.  I'),  was  taken  in  labour 
with  hef  fust  child  a  few  days  ago  ;  she  had 
been  s.venty-two  hours  in  labour,  when  I 
was  summoned  to  her  assistance.  On  ex- 
amination, I  ascertained  that  the  head  was 
low  in  the  vagina,  the  os  uteri  widely  di- 
lated, the  os  externum  dilatable  with  abun- 
dant secretion  of  mucus,  but  the  pains  had 
totally  subsided  ;  she  bad  strong,  but  irre- 
gular pains  for  the  fust  forty-eight  hours. 
Jler  friends  and  the  midwife  urged  me 
earnestly  to  interfere,  and  deliver  her  imme- 
diately. J  determined  to  give  the  secale  a 
fair  trial  previous  to  the  use  of  instruments, 
and  a  scruple  dose  was  exhibited  every 
twenty  minutes.  In  half  an  hour  after  the 
third  dose,  the  pains  were  renewed,  and,  in 
two  hours,  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a 
still-born  child.  I  think  the  secale  of  very 
great  utility  in  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
and  I  am  confident  it  will,  when  administer- 
ed at  a  proper  period,  save  the  practitioner 
the  trouble  and  danger  of  instrumental  de- 
livery in  many  cases. 

I  have  several  times  tried  it  before,  in 
smaller  doses,  but  its  effects  did  not  appear 
so  decided  as  in  this  instance. 

William  .Belcher,  M.D., 
Licentiate  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  Ireland. 

Bandon,Oct.  30,  1029. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
November  9th,   1C29. 

Mr.  Callaway  in  the  Chair. 

Thf.  business  of  the  last  meeting  was  pri- 
vate, and  we  have  nothing,  therefore,  to 
communicate  respecting  it.  On  the  present 
evening,  after  an  invitation  to  the  members 
to  renew  the  discussion  on  the  operation  of 
litbotrity,  the  president  drew  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  a  case  which  introduced 
a  discussion  on  the 

TREATMENT    OF    HERNIA. 

The  President  stated  that  he  was  re- 
quested, a  short  time  since,  to  see  a  man, 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  who  was  labouring 
under  severe  constipation  of  the  bowels,  no 
motion  having  passed  for  live  days.    The 


countenance  was  anxious,  the  pulse  was  de- 
pveeeW,  the  abdomen  was  painful,  and  ti 

i  i  >i,.tl  vomiting.     On   inquiry,  he 
disooreted  thut  the  man  bad  ingai&aJ  be  rait 

on  each  side  of  the  abdomen ,  and  both  rup- 
tures proved  to  be  do'.sii.  1  he  nyht  wa* 
ily  reduced;  the  left  not  without  threat 
difficulty,  but  the  patient  expressed  himself 
utiiu  arils  to  be  greatly  relieved,  und  tin; 
vomiting  cc -used.  At  the  commence ment  of 
the  taxM,  be  1  st  twenty  ounces  of  blood.  No 
nediotoa  was  given  bun  until  the  evening, 
lie  had  previously  taken  calomel,  opium, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  senna,  and  had  had 
four  drops  of  croton  oil.  He  left  the  pa- 
tient, and  when  he  called  again,  a  woman  in 
the  house  stated  that  a  motion  had  passed, 
and  the  contents  were  of  a  feculent  nature. 
Bight  hours  after  the  man  died,  and,  on  ex- 
amination, from  the  result  of  which  it  was 
that  be  bad  been  induced  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  the  case,  it  appeared 
that  a  large  fold  of  the  intestine  had  been 
strangulated  in  the  sac,  containing  nothing, 
a  line  of  demarcation  distinctly  marking  the 
points  of  strangulation  ;  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  gut  was  filled  with  tiio  usual  dark, 
claret- coloured  matter,  and  exhibited  many 
gangrenous  spots.  He  regarded  the  case  as 
one  in  which,  although  the  gut  was  returned, 
it  had  not  sufficient  power  left  it  to  recover 
its  former  tone,  and  its  vitality  being  gone, 
the  decease  of  the  patient  followed. 

Dr.  Whiting  considered  the  case  to  be 
one  of  great  moment,  but  be  did  not  suffi- 
ciently understand  to  what  cause  the  pa- 
tient's death  was  ascribed.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  portion  enclosed  in  the 
hernial  sne  was  distended  with  gas  or  not, 
and  what  was  its  condition  as  to  texture. 

The  President  replied  that  the  intesti- 
nal canal  was  perfectly  healthy  in  every 
part,  but  that  which  had  descended.  There, 
it  was  very  flaccid,  and  felt  inelastic  ;  the 
mucous  coat  was  highly  inflamed,  but  not 
the  peritoneal  ;  the  hernial  portion  was  not 
more  distended  than  any  other.  The  opinion 
which  his  experience  in  this  and  other  cases 
had  led  him  to  adopt,  was,  that  the  sooner 
the  operation  was  performed  in  hernia  the 
better  ;  for  a  long  delay  too  often  occasioned 
ulceration  of  the  gut,  the  evacuation  of  the 
feces  into  the  belly,  and  speedy  death. 

Dr.  Whiting  adverted  to  the  case  again, 
with  a  view  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
pathology  of  hernia.  A  similar  case,  he  ob- 
served, had  lately  been  related  by  Mr.  South 
iu  'another  society,  in  which  also  no  fecu- 
lent matter,  or  contents  of  any  kind,  was 
discovered  in  the  hernial  sac,  but  the  portion, 
of  the  intestine  above  was  distended  with 
gas.  It  became  a  question,  why  there  was 
none  in  the  sac  ;  for,  if  the  intestine  were 
paralysed,  it  ought  to  be  distended  with  gas 
from  inability  to  prevent  its  admission.    The 
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truo  cruise  wns,  lie  thought,  that  the  portion 
above  the  sac,  the  part  which  was  inflamed 
in  these  enses,  was  the  paralysed  put  t  (  para- 
lysis Mm  a  well-known  cllect  ot  inllamnia- 
ti(in\  and  from  the  want  of  power  in  this 
part  in  MM  ill  <  onteiilHonwarils,  permanent 
ohstniction  took  place,  anil  the  peristaltic 
action  heenine  retrovei  ted. 

M  i .  KlNO SDK  stated  it  as  the  result  of  his 
pxpeiiencc  in  hernial  cases,  that  when  re- 
quired to  operate,  the  higher  the  inflamma- 
tion whit  h  covered  the  diseased  parts,  the 
more  prohahle  was  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  that  where  partial  inllannnation  ap- 
p<  ared,  the  case  was  donhtful  ;  and  that 
v\heie  there  was  none  at  all,  death  was  al- 
most the  inv.iriahle  result.  The  lines  of  the 
inllanimntion  which  wasohserved  at  theliinits 
of  the  strangulated  sac,  were,  he  thought, 
no  other  than  the  result  of  a  perfect  ligature, 
occasioned  bv  the  hernial  stricture. 

The  Pui.biniNr  observed,  that  without 
considerable  caution,  the  symptoms  attend- 
ing hernia  would  sometimes  deceive  profes- 
sional men  into  pronouncing  opinions  which 
they  would  subsequently  feel  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  have  withheld.  A 
ease  bad  some  time  since  occurred  to  him, 
strongly  corroborating  this  statement,  one 
which  be  should  riot  easily  forget.  There 
was  an  old  gentleman  of  74,  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  meet  in  his  daily  walks,  who 
was  now  a  hale  hearty  man,  a  milkman  by 
avocation,  and  accustomed  to  be  up  by  three 
nnd  four  o'clock  every  morning,  and  who  was 
to  be  seen  driving  his  cows  on  the  Brixton 
road  every  day,  to  whom  he  was  called,  in 
consequence  of  the  descent  of  a  large  scrotal 
hernia  on  the  left  side.  The  accident  was 
not  uncommon  with  him,  though  he  had 
hitherto  only  worn  a  suspensor  for  it,  but, 
previous  to  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
always  been  able  to  return  the  gut  pretty 
well  ;  he  had  now  been  lifting  a  heavy  can,  i 
and  had  felt  something  give  way,  followed  | 
by  the  descent  of  the  hernia,  which  he  could 
not  again  replace.  In  this  state  he  remained,  J 
with  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  tumour, 
and  without  having  bad  a  motion  for  some  ! 
time.  The  warm-bath  and  taxis  were  re- 
sorted to  ;  for  bleeding,  the  man  was  too  old. , 
These  efforts,  however,  produced  no  benefit, 
and  he  (.Air.  Callaway)  requested  the  man 
to  allow  him  to  perform  the  operation,  as  the 
only  chance  of  saving  his  life.  No,  the  man 
said,  he  would  die  first;  he  hated  doctors 
and  knives,  and  he  would  have  none  of  them, 
A  week  passed,  and  then  the  family  wished 
him  much  to  operate,  but  he  (Mr.  Callaway) 
then  declined  it,  telling  them  it  was  his  de- 
cided  opinion,  thut  the  strangulation  was  of 
too  long  duration  to  justify  the  course  ;  but 
at  last  be  was  so  pressed  to  operate,  as  to 
consent,  and  the  patient  himself  agreed  to 
it.    After  fully  explaining  the  disadvautages 


under  which  it  was  performed,  lie  opened 
the  sac,  but  the  appearances  were  quite  |g 
unpromising  as  he  had  anticipated,  ami  so 
totally  forbade  all  hope,  that  he  brought  the 
sides  ol  the  incision  together  again,  ami  h  If. 
tlii-  tumour  as  he  found  it.  lie  said  there 
was  not  the  least  chance  for  him,  and  that  if 
he  did  recover,  it  would  he  a  perfect  miracle. 
Coming  down  stairs,  he  told  the  family  how 
matters  stood,  and  that  it  would  be  right  lor 
tin  in  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
without  delay.  This  was  on  the  Monday, 
and  he  hod  had  no  motion  from  the  Saturday 
week  preceding.  But  after  the  iMonday,  he 
had  four  stools.  He  would  now  take  no 
medicine,  and  made  gin  his  only  beverage, 
of  which  he  drnnk  two  glasses,  saying,  he 
had  stuck  to  it  all  his  life,  and  would  keep 
to  it  now.  lie  (the  President)  would  now 
say,  however,  that  from  that  hour,  notwith- 
standing the  inflammation  which  existed, 
and  the  great  change  in  the  intestine,  the 
man  had  not  a  single  bad  symptom,  lie 
never  met  him  without  receiving  a  signifi- 
cant nod,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Here  1  am, 
after  all  your  opinions  ;"  and  the  man's 
smile  had  become  a  lesson  of  caution  to  him. 
He  stated  it  to  be  the  result  of  his  experience 
in  both  hospital  and  private  practice,  that 
whatever  were  the  other  symptoms,  and  the 
age,  &c,  if  the  gut  were  elastic  to  the  touch, 
and  would  pass  flatus,  the  patient  would  re- 
cover. Dr.  Burne  and  himself  had  operated 
on  a  woman  wdiose  age  was  80,  and  who 
perfectly  recovered.  In  conclusion,  he 
made  some  observations  on  the  propriety  of 
removing  certain  portions  of  the  omentum 
during  the  operation.  He  had  removed 
seven  ounces  and  a  half  in  an  old  patient 
with  perfect  safety ;  there  was,  in  fact, 
great  impropriety  in  allowing  those  portions 
of  it  to  remain,  which  had  that  peculiar 
crispy  touch  which  no  surgeon  who  had  once 
felt  could  ever  forget. 

Mr.  Kingdom  was  also  led  to  make  some 
observations  on  diagnostic  caution.  He  ad- 
vocated early  operations,  and  made  some  re- 
marks on  bleeding  in  cases  of  hernia,  which 
led  to  a  discussion,  in  which  the  members 
expressed  themselves  much  interested,  lie 
adverted  to  the  practice  of  the  deceased  Mr, 
Taunton,  whose  experience  and  success  in 
this  disease,  he  said,  ranked  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  surgeon  in  London.  It 
was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Taunton  never  to 
bleed  in  cases  of  hernia.  Mr.  Taunton  con- 
sidered that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  ope- 
ration, if  it  was  performed  at  an  early  stage  ; 
and  he  so  disliked  the  employment  of  the 
lancet,  that  he  never  would  have  recourse 
to  it ;  he  even  dispensed  with  it  in  cases  of 
jdeuritis  ;  he  thought  indeed  that  inilamma- 
tion  as  often  arose  from  want  of  blood,  as 
from  excess  of  it ;  in  hernia  he  resorted  to 
the  tobacco  glyater  and  taxis. 
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\lr.  BsWASDI  corroborated  the  statement 
..I  \li.  KlBflUa.  Mr.  Taunton,  he  observed, 
invariably  endeavoured  to  allay  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  by  the  exhibition  of  1  mix- 
ture consisting  of  four  ouuces  of  ttijuor  am- 
monia ucttutts,  one  ounce  of  anttmonial 
u  trie,  and  two  drachma  of  tint  tun'  of  ojjium. 
Of  this  lie  gave  a  quarter  part  at  a  dose,  once 
in  six  hours,  having,  in  cases  of  hernia,  first 
put  a  blister  over  the  tumour.  Asa  diluent 
he  waa  accustomed  to  give  the  camphor 
mixture. 

Mr.  Taunton  said,  that  such  was  certain- 
ly the  practice  of  his  father.  He  was  always 
an  advocate  for  early  operations,  and  tbat 
he  never,  under  any  circumstances,  bled 
utter  them,  and  seldom  bled  in  any  disease. 
He  did  not  place  much  reliance  on  the  indi- 
cations of  the  pulse.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  was  his  usual  guide.  It 
was  stated,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Taunton  had 
never  lost  a  hernia  patient. 

Dr.  Whiting  approved  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Taunton.  He  had  used  the  ammonia 
mixture,  in  decided  inflammation,  with  great 
advantage,  though  he  did  not  think  it  should 
always  supersede  bleeding. 

The  Phi  sin i: nt  observed,  that  Mr.  Taun- 
ton doubtlessly  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  nature,  after  the  operation  for  hernia, 
had  an  important  cavity  to  close,  and  that 
her  efforts  to  do  this  were  weakened  by  ve- 
nesection. He  considered  the  subjects 
which  had  been  discussed,  most  important 
and  interesting,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
be  renewed  on  the  next  evening,  requesting 
the  members  to  bear  in  mind  the  leading 
points  of  die  subject,  that  inguinal  hernia 
is  the  most  fatal,  and  that  the  after-treat- 
ment of  that  disease  is  a  subject  of  material 
consequence  to  the  practitioner. 

On  the  subject  of  femoral  hernia  in  the 
male,  the  President  observed,  that  it  was 
usual  to  consider  it  of  the  most  rare  occur- 
rence, but  that  of  late  the  order  seemed  to 
have  changed.  His  last  four  cases  were  all 
of  this  kind,  and  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  not  less  than  ten  within  the  last  mouth. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Saturday,  November  7th,   1829. 

Mr.  Hacot  in  the  Chair. 

PAIIIOLOGY    OF    SMALL-POX. 

Dr.  (J kkgouy,  according  to  appointment 
with  the  committee,  this  evening  introduced 
the  subject  of  small-pox,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  to  the  members  a  nosological 
arrangement  of  his  own,  which  he  had 
adopted  in  the  management  of  the  Vaccine 


Institution.  The  classification  of  the  Doc- 
tor did  not,  however,  obtain  the  approval  of 
more  than  one  member  in  the  room,  on  the. 
ground  that  the  treatment  of  the  disease  did 
not  require  the  divisions  iulo  which  Dr. 
Gregory  had  separated  it. 

Apologising  for  the  want  of  due  prepara- 
tion, the  doctor  stated  he  should  distribute 
his  observations  into  three  parts  ;  first,  he 
should  speak  of  the  phenomena  of  small- 
pox, then  of  the  textures  which  it  affected, 
and,  lastly,  of  its  prognosis  ;  the  whole,  how- 
ever, was  subsequently  mingled  iu  the 
second  divisiou.  Before  he  had  entered 
iuto  the  extensive  treatment  of  this  diseuse, 
he  had  prepared  himself  by  the  usual  course 
of  reading  and  study  ;  but,  upon  testing  his 
knowledge  by  practice,  he  soon  came  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  views  he  had  been  led  to 
adopt  were  useless,  and  that  there  were,  iu 
fact,  a  certain  number  of  elementary  forms 
of  small-pox  into  which  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  it,  before  he  could  proceed  with 
safety  and  satisfaction.  These  five  forms  he 
now  submitted  to  the  members,  with  a  de- 
sire of  learning  how  far  their  practice  would 
allow  them  to  adopt  the  arrangement,  or 
whether  they  had  any  better  to  substitute  for 
it.  The  first  of  these  forms  was  that  in 
which  the  rete  mucosum  was  simply  affect- 
ed ;  this  form  he  termed  the  superjicial 
small-pox;  the  papula  in  this  was  corn- 
monlv  organised,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each 
pustule  a  slough  was  formed  by  the  poison. 
A  remarkable  tenderness  of  surface  gene- 
rally distinguished  it,  and  the  cases  were  of 
the  mildest  kind.  The  second  variety  was 
that  iu  which  not  only  the  skin,  but  the  cel- 
lular membrane  and  the  glandular  system, 
were  affected.  It  was  attended  by  fever, 
and  the  eruption  was  delayed  until  the 
fourth  day,  when  a  general  swelling  came 
on,  with  great  intumescence  of  the  face  and 
scalp,  which  were  infiltrated  with  a  purulent 
matter,  attended  and  followed  by  severe  in- 
flammation, and  the  formation  of  numerous 
boils  and  sores.  This  form  was  often  re- 
covered from  ;  but  it  occasionally  happened 
that  the  boils  ran  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
destioy  the  patient.  The  term  which  Dr. 
Gregory  gave  to  tiiis  variety,  we  were  un- 
uble  to  hear.  The  third  form  was  that  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  were 
particularly  attacked,  and  this  he  termed  the 
laryngeal  small  jtoi,  from  the  situation  of  the 
ulceration  by  which  the  patient  was  de- 
stroyed. The  severity  of  this  variety  was 
often  quite  extraordinary.  It  formed  the 
extreme  grade  of  the  variolous  poison.  He 
had  lost  a  patient  with  it  within  the  last 
three  days  ;  a  case  in  which  the  eruption  was 
the  greatest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  patient 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  the  la- 
rynx and  trachea  having  completely  fcloughed 
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•way.  l  he  degree  to  which  the  tongue  wni 
swelled  in  this  form  of  tbe  disease,  wassnj 
index  to  the  <\t"ni  of  the  danger.  The 
death  of  this  class  of  patients  was  ow  asioned 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  nir  was  transmitted  through  the  tracheal 

itinl  its  consequent  want  Of  due  oxygena- 
tion. The  attacks  of  tit*-  disease  did  nol 
proofed  below  the  trachea;  for  it  was  :i  fact 
to  l),'  notie  d,  tliut  the  pustules  of  small-pox 
dad  not  appear  on  any  surfsce  which  was 
not  exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  neither  the 
iBUCOUfl  membrane  Of  the  stomach,  the  in- 
testinal oenal,  the  urethra,  nor  the  vagina, 
was  subject  to  the  variola.  The  fourth  va- 
riation was  that  which  had  heen  so  prevalent 

during  the  last  month — confluent  smalUpox, 
with  affection  of  the  brain  :  this  was  the 
Mffaveaiff simtll-po.r.  It  was  fatal  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  on  the 
seventh,  or  some  later  day.  The  fifth  and 
Inst  variation,  was  that  which  affected  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  the  texture  of  which  it 
seemed  to  destroy,  but  in  which  there  was 
no  corresponding  affection  of  the  brain.  The 
face  of  the  patient  was  covered  with  a  mass 
of  petechke,  and  death  commonly  ensued  on 
the  seventh  day.  From  this  form  the  patient 
never  recovered,  if  unprotected  by  previous 
vaccination.  The  onlycase  of  recovery  with 
which  lie  had  ever  met,  was  one  in  which 
the  patient  had  been  thus  protected.  These 
were  the  iive  elementary  forms  of  small-pox, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
other.  He  should  observe,  however,  that 
he  had  often  met  with  cases  of  decided 
small-pox,  in  which  no  pustules  of  any  kind 
had  made  their  appearance. 

Dr.  Sicmoxd  expressed  his  opinion,  tliat 
the  arrangements  and  positions  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory were  not  tenable.  Small-pox,  he  ob- 
served, was  in  itself  a  specific  inflammation, 
which,  whatever  were  the  varieties  of  form 
under  which  it  appeared,  required  one  spe- 
cific term,  and  would  maintain  no  other. 
This  specific  inflammation  gave  rise  to  an 
effusion,  termed  a  pustule,  in  the  mucous 
tissues  of  the  body  which  were  exposed  to 
the  air;  the  rectum  itself  being  attacked, 
when,  by  its  descent,  it  was  exposed.  This 
pustule  was  not  the  disease  itself,  but  only 
the  symptom,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  the  varieties  for  which  Dr.  Gre- 
gory contended.  To  tbe  supposition  that 
the  cellular  membrane  was  ever  affected,  as 
it  was  said  to  be,  in  the  Doctor's  second  va- 
riety,-he  equally  objected;  for,  were  the 
position 'correct,  on  those  parts  of  the  body 
■bout  which  it  was  most  abundant, — as 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  palms,  and  the 
hsunches, — the  pustules  ought  to  be  most 
abundant.  [Dr.  Gregory  stated,  in  further 
explanation,  that  his  object  was  to  contend 
that  there  was  "a  form  of  small-pox,  in 
which  other  parts  of  the  body  were  affected, 


lei  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  ;  n 
form  different  from  tliat  winch  was  found 
under  <  oramon  circumstances."  ] 

The  objections  of  Dr.  Sigraond  embodied 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  those  which  were 
started  during  the  evening,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  discussion  was  chiefly  empty 
in  elioiting  facts  and  opinions  bearing  more 
or  less  on  the  subject  in  no  particular  order. 

In  support  of  his  division  of  nervous  small- 
pox,  Dr.  Gregory  said,  that  cases  were  re- 
peatedly occurring  to  him,  in  which  an  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  disease,  that  he  knew  not  how  to 
avoid  making  a  distinct  classification  of 
them.  Amongst  others  was  one  of  a  gentle- 
man's servant,  who  was  lately  brought  into 
the  hospital  with  small-pox,  and  who  from 
the  earliest  moment  had  laboured  under  de- 
lirium ;  in  this  state  he  died  ;  the  doctor 
inquired  with  anxiety  for  some  particulars 
of  the  man's  life,  and  was  told  that  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  he  had  been  such  an 
enthusiast  in  religion  as  to  suppose  that  he 
was  in  the  "  third  class  of  the  elect,"  and 
was  quite  ready  to  die,  lest  ho  should  fall 
back  into  the  second  or  first;  these  impres- 
sions seemed  to  have  favoured  tbe  delirium, 
which  hastened  his  death. 

Dr.  Stewart  did  not  think  the  opinion 
quite  correct,  that  the  variolous  pustules  ap- 
pear in  those  membranes  only  which  are 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  Dr.  Hooper's  mu- 
seum there  was  a  foetus  with  marks  of 
small-pox.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
Dr.  Gregory  considered  an  eruption  ns 
"  necessary  to  the  existence  of  small-pox." 

Dr.  Giiloory  said  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  not.  There  was  lately  a  case  in  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  of  o  young  man 
who  had  not  been  vaccinated,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  violent  fever,  and  in  whom  that 
which  he  termed  a  dissolution  of  the  fluids 
(that  state  of  the  blood  in  which  it  is  easily 
poured  from  the  vessels,  but  will  not  co-. 
agulate)  took  place.  The  patient  died  of  a 
variolous  affection  of  the  brain.  Prior  to 
his  decease,  an  erithematous  eruption,  not 
in  any  degree  allied  to  the  pustules  of  small- 
pox, made  its  appearance.  With  this  man 
a  boy  (or  two)  had  slept  during  bis  illness  ; 
both  of  these  boys  sickened  with  the  small- 
pox at  the  usual  period,  which  he  was  satis- 
fied had  been  caught  from  the  man,  whose 
real  disease  was  thus  confirmed.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Habington  had  seen  the  patient  with 
him,  and  gave  his  opinion  also,  that  the  erup- 
tion was  not  papular.  There  was  another 
case  at  the  hospital,  that  of  a  porter,  who 
was  brought  in  with  an  eruption,  which  he 
(Dr.  Gregory)  took  to  be  that  of  measles.  It 
continued  a  considerable  time,  when  there, 
came  out  a  few  ill,  or  not  sensibly-marked 
papular  eruptions,  which,  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,    attained    the    slightest    possible 
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t-le\  I  that  was  all.     This  I"-  also 

idered  a  small- pox  without  tbe 

variolous  pustule.    On  the  subject  of  expp- 

the  air,   Dr.  ( 
\     ild  venture  to  say,  thai  do  person  bad 
ii  the  eruption  on  the  conjunctiva  of 
ye,  though  that  was  open  to  the  air. 
Mr.  Arnoti  said,  he  had  repeatedly 
it  on  the  cornea.    So  had  Dr.  Gregory,  hut 
as  it  did  not  appear  before  the  eighth  day, 
I       did  not  regard  it  as  aa  "  elementary 
pustule*" 

After  tome  further  remarks,  which  were 
continued  to  a  late  hour,  it  was  anni  unced 
that  Mr.  Costello  would  exhibit  his  instru- 
ments for  crushing  stone  in  the  bladder  on 

the  next  Saturday  evei 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 
Session  1829-30. 

Tuf.  first  meeting  of  the  ensuing  session 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  Sackville  Street, 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  and  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  body  of  professional  and 
other  gentlemen.  In  the  absence  of  Ear] 
Stanhope,  Dr.  Bree  filled  the  chair,  and 
superintended  the  business  of  the  evening, 
which  was  occupied  by  tbe  admission  of 
new  members,  the  announcement  of  dona- 
tions, and  the  delivery  of  an  oration  by  the 
director,  Mr.  Frost.  The  oration  contained 
a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Society 
since  tbe  commencement  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, and,  as  far  as  a  connexion  with  men 
of  high  rank,  and  the  extension  of  the  mu- 
seum and  library,  are  concerned,  the  insti- 
tution is  in  a  very  prosperous  state.  The 
oration  afterwards  touched  on  the  connexion 
of  the  Society  with  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  a  union  which  the  council  is, 
we  believe,  particularly  desirous  of  culti- 
vating. The  remarks  of  Lord  Stanhope, 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society,  held  in  January  last,  were  so 
expressive  of  its  views,  that  we  shall  reprint 
them  here,  instead  of  giving  the  observa- 
tions on  the  same  point  which  fell  from 
Mr.  Frost. 

u  It  ought  alvvavs  to  be  remembered," 
Mid  the  noble  Earl,  "  that  this  Society  is  a 
Medico- Botanical  Society,  and  that  it  does 
not  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  botany, 
but  those  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  We  are  not  members  of  a 
botanical  society  ;  we  ought  not  so  far  to  in- 
fringe on  the  charter  of  the  Linnsean  Insti- 
tution, as  to  say  that  we  are.  The  promo- 
tion of  botany  is  not  the  end  of  our  re- 
searches; these  are  but  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  medical  knowledge  of  vegetable 
productions,  and  1  shall  shortly  express  the 


import  of  the  i  that  its 

i.s, — the  m  and    impri 

ment  of  tin  : ' i  medic*. 

Ou  the  table  of  the  I  tlOO 

•  if  fine  and  valuable  plant  -.,  in  and  out  of  tbe 
I'bitriir.ir  t  bv  Mr.  Alton,  fi 

Vfaji  rden  at  Kew ,  at  which   pi 

.Mr.   Alton,    with    great    liberality,   has 

a  portion  of  ground  to  be  de*ot<  d  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  to  which 
the  members  may  have  free  access  on  appli* 

t  at  i  v  plant  of  the  orchideous  t:  I 

of  an  unusual  size,  and  possessing  a  curious 
structure  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  intro- 
duced from  South  America  -  me  veers  ago, 
to  the  gardens  at  Kew,  was  exhibited  t  - 
members,  and  which,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
t,  has  been  registered  under  the  name 
anhopea  insignia. 

The  ni'  eting  was  adjourned  to  Tues- 
day evening,  the  8th  of  December. 

I  In'  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Society 
will  be  awarded  "  to  the  two  best  essays  on 
the  materia  medica  of  any  country,"  in 
January  next.  By  this  arrangement  the 
candidates  (who  are  not  obliged  to  be  mem- 
bers, of  the  Society)  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  Pharmacopoeia. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

MR.    LIKE. 

In  consequence  of  tbe  letters  of  f<  Stu- 
dens"  and"  Delta"  in  The  Law  ii,  reflect- 
ing on  the  character  of  Mr.  Luke  as  a  lec- 
turer, a  meeting  of  the  pupils  took  place  on 
Monday,  Nov.  3rd,  in  tbe  anatomical  theatre 
of  this  hospital,  to  consider  the  bett  means 
of  conveying  Co  Mr.  Headington  and  Mr. 
Luke  their  disapprobation  of  those  commu- 
nications.     After  some  time  had  elapsed, 

Mr.  Smith  (Sir  William  Blizard's  senior 
apprentice)  was  called  to  the  Chair.  He 
began  by  observing,  that  it  was  perhaps  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  that  remarks  had  been 
made  in  Tnii  Lancet  highly  detrimental  to 
Mr.  Luke's  reputation  as  a  lecturer;  he 
merely  knew  of  them  from  report,  for  The 
Lancet  was  a  work  he  never  read,  and  he 
believed  few  read  it  (laughter)  ;  it  was  a  work 
that  had  done  great  injury,  ("  No  !  no!  no!" 
— "Aye,  in  doing  away  with  the  monopoly 
of  hospital  lecturers;")  he  knew  that  Sir 
William  Blizard  and  Mr.  Headington  never 
saw  the  work — (laughter  and  hisses).  He 
should  be  glad  if  any  gentleman  would  ex- 
press his  opinion  to  the  meeting,  and  say 
what  should  be  done  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Luke. 

Mr.  Curling  (Sir  William's  junior  ap- 
prentice) next  rose,  and  said  he  knew  for  a 
fact,  that  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Headington 
never    read   The   Lancet — (laughter  and 
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groans).  [A  pupil,  in  an  under  tone,  "  Sir 
William  only  sets  his  face  against  it  every 
Saturday  morning."  Another  pupil,  u  Aye, 
and  his  little  bright-eyed  boueemaid  at 

that   be    roars   like    I  hull,  and    that   no   one 

dare  >p<  all  to  him  lor  three  boors  after."] 

I  le  thought,  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  few  read 
it,  and  therefore  be  could  not  think  the 
•chool  COuld  receive  much  injury  from  any 
remarks  which  might  appear  in  it.  He  con- 
sidered, the  beat  plan  would  be  for  the  pu- 
pils to  enter  into  a  suhscription  and  advertise 
their  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  "  Delta" 
and  "  Studena  "  in  the  public  papers. 

Mr.  I'm  i  w  in m  i.k  said,  as  ho  did  not 
attend  the  lectures,  he  was  afraid  it  might 
be  considered  presumption  in  him  to  oiler 
any  remarks  ;  hut,  as  an  old  pupil,  he.  begged 
to  trespass  a  few  moments  on  their  time. 
He  Felt  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  that 
concerned  the  school,  and  was  alwavs  anxious 
for  its  success;  his  feelings  in  regard  to  it 
would  he  best  exemplified  by  two  lines  from 
Lord  Byron  : 

11  And  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 

"  We  ne'er  forget — though  there  we 
are  forgot." 
It  gave  bim  great  pleasure  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  uniform  kindness  and  attention 
which  lie  and  his  brothers  had  received  from 
Mr.  Headington  and  Mr.  Luke.  He  always 
found  them  ready  to  afford  any  information 
in  their  power.  On  a  former  occasion,  be, 
in  conjunction  with  tbe  whole  class,  had 
conveyed  these  sentiments  to  Mr.  Luke  and 
the  late  Mr.  Harkness,  when  a  similar  com- 
plaint was  made,in  The  Lancet.  IF  Delta 
was  present,  he  should  tell  him  to  stand 
forth,  and  openly  state  his  grievances;  and 
be  thought  he  could  answer  for  Mr.  Luke, 
that  they  would,  if  possible,  be  redressed. 
If  Delta  had  the  feelings  of  a  man  he  would 
do  this.  He  could  not  avoid  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  observations  which  bad  been 
made  on  The  Lancet.  He  had  taken  it  in 
from  its  commencement  to  tbe  present  time  ; 
in  his  opinion  it  was  a  work  of  real  merit, 
and  its  value  increased  with  its  age.  He 
could  assure  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Curling, 
they  were  wrong  in  imagining  it  was  not  ge- 
nerally read.  He  bad  been  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  found  it  was  well 
known  and  extensively  circulated,  no  matter 
whether  in  South  America,  Mew  South 
Wales,  China,  or  India,  the  wisb  to  procure 
it  was  universal  ;  indeed,  every  medical  man 
he  had  met  with  in  those  places,  had  it  in 
his  library,  and  he  knew  several  gentlemen, 
not  in  the  profession,  who  were  constant 
readers  of  it.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  avow- 
ing his  opinion,  that  it  had  effected  much 
good  to  the  profession.  Before  its  publica- 
tion, lecturers  cared  not  how  they  imparted 
their  knowledge  ;  he  considered  it  as  the  beat 
friend  the  pupils  had.     It  had  exposed  the 


holo-and-cornor  surgery,  and  would,  be  bad 
no  doubt,  still  continue  to  do  much  good. 
In  short,  what,  oilier  remedy  had  the  pupils 
for  the  abuses  with  which  they  are  almost 
«  rert  where  hcsetl  In  his  opinion,  the  hest 
plan  would  bo  to  call  on  the  Editor  of  Tin: 
L  am  i;i  -,  and  state  how  unfounded  the  reports 
of  "  Studeus"  and  "  Delta"  were — (much 
applause). 

Mr.  Thomas  (Mr.  Luke's  apprentice) 
said,  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Birtwhis- 
tle.  The  Editor  of  The  Lancet  would  only 
laugh  at  them,  and  expose  their  weakness 
still  more.  Ho  would  suggest  that  an  ad- 
vertisement should  be  put  in  all  the  papers, 
("And  in  The  Lancet.")  He  considered  it 
was  of  no  use  to  oiler  it  to  The  Lancet,  for 
it  would  not  be  admitted,  and  as  to  the  Me- 
dical Gazette,  in  his  opinion  it  was  as  bad 
as  The  Lancet, except  thatTuE  Lancet  bad 
all  the  talent  on  its  side. 

After  an  irregular  discussion,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  convey  to  Mr.  Luke  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  students  of  his 
exertions  and  abilities  as  a  lecturer. 


MR.  LUKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Having  lately  read  in  your  excel- 
lent and  instructive  publication,  two  or  three 
letters  concerning  the  abilities  or  capabili- 
ties of  Mr.  Luke,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
as  a  lecturer;  and,  as  from  the  immensely- 
extensive  circulation  of  your  Journal,  and 
the  justly-merited  attention  paid  to  all  it 
contains,  not  only  by  tbe  medical  world, 
but  by  the  public  in  general,  those  false 
statements  and  malicious  accusations  will,  if 
not  contradicted,  tend  to  the  injury  both  of 
that  gentleman  and  the  school  to  which  bo 
belongs  :  permit  me  to  state  a  few  facts  in 
opposition  to  them.  Having  been  a  dresser 
at  the  London  Hospital  during  the  years 
1826,  1827,  and  1828, 1  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  judging 
of  each  and  all  the  lecturers  there,  and  I  will 
take  upon  myself  to  affirm  (and  it  can  and 
will,  if  necessary,  be  corroborated  by  num- 
bers of  pupils  of  the  same  standing  with  my- 
self), that,  for  solid  information  and  practi- 
cal utility,  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Luke  are  sur- 
passed by  few ;  and  the  readiness  with  which 
lie  renders  assistance  in  explanation,  or  in 
the  dissecting-room,  is,  at  the  hospital,  pro- 
verbial. You  have,  Sir,  lately  had  occasion 
to  apply  your  lash  to  the  pupils  of  another 
hospital,  on  an  occasion  of  greater  moment, 
on  account  of  their  pusillanimity,  and  this  is 
another  instance.  1  f  this  pupil  feels  that  he 
cannot  profit  by  Mr.  Luke's  teaching,  let 
him  boldly  come  forward,  and  1  pledge  my- 
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self  he  will  instantly  and  unhesitatingly  have 
all  lit-s  fat  returned.  This  1  M]f  IM  BOM 
confidently,  as  1  saw  it  dune  in  the  ease  of u 
Scotchman,  who  was  a  pupil  there,  and  took 
umbrage  at  some  imaginary  altiout,  to  the 

"  Bootless  host  of  high-boru  beggars, 
IMacleods,  Mackenzie!,  or  Macgregora," 


and  "certificates;"  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  alike  expected  by  victors  and  ranqttisboi, 
that  the  treasury  of  the  College  will  groan 
under  the  accumulated  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  former,  in  consequence  of 
the  restrictions  which  have  been  ao  liberally 
removed   from    the   latter.     We   fear    that, 


and  complained  to  Mr,  Luke;  on  inveatlga* 
lion,  he  himself  was  found  to  he  the  aggres- 
sor ;  he  then  demanded  hi*  lees,  saying  he   dining  the  bite  virtuous  contest,  the  thoughts 


would  leave  the  school ;  they  were  all  an 
mediately  returned,  although  he  had  attended 
nearly  tu»  courses  of  lectures,  and  had  dis- 
sected. The  person  alluded  to  is,  1  believe, 
still  in  London,  aud  the  cu&e  will  be  recog- 
nised by  many. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  there  is  very  little  "  hole-and 


of  the   belligerents  might  have   been   truly 
expressed  In  words  similar    to  the   foil 
ing:  — 

The  McMBEns  of  theLiijeral  I'ahty. — 
"  The  question  of  surgical  reform  is  again  oc- 


corner"  work  :  there  was  a  time  when  there   copying  the  attention  of  the  members  of 


was  much,  and  ere  long,  I  trust,  and  feel 
assured,  there  will  be  none  ;  for  long  past, 
every  facility  has  been  afforded  to  the  pupil ; 
he  has  free  access  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
or  night,  there  is  due  notice  of  all  operations, 
&©.,  and,  in  short,  1  feel  certain,  that  if  a  man 
dues  not  acquire  practical  knowledge  there, 
it  is  solely  his  own  fault.  With  every  sin- 
cere wish  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
The  Lancet,  1  remain,  Sir,  your  constant 
reader, 

L.  B. 

Memb.  Royal  Coll.  of  Surg. 
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London,  Saturday,  November  11,  18l29. 

In  the  new  "  Regulations"  cf  the  Coun- 
cil, the  profession  is  presented  with  the 
choicest  fruit  of  collegiate  liberalism.  The 
Whig  and  Radical  party  has  been  trium- 
phant, and  the  victory  is  already  before  the 
public.  Great  were  the  efforts  to  obtain  it 
on  one  side,  great  were  the  lamentations  at 
defeat  on  the  other,  and  '  most  glorious  and 
honourable  is  the  achievement,'  is  the  vaunt- 
ing boast  of  the  successful.  "We,  however, 
are  utterly  unable  to  perceive  the  signs  of 
any  such  struggles  ;  we  see  nothing  that  can 
have  been  contended  for  by  one  party, 
which  might  not  have  been  readily  and 
willingly  conceded  by  the  other.  There  has 
been  no  abandonment  of  territory,  no  looked- 
for  diminution  in  the  traffic  of  "  diplomas" 


College,  and  meetings  of  the  reformers  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  held  before  the  assem- 
bling of  Parliament.  At  these  meetings  our 
present  '  regulations'  will  undergo  a  severe 
scrutiuy  ;  the  '  iviuter  courses,'  and  the  in- 
justice of  requiring  a  four  years'  attendance 
upon  a  country  hospital,  whilst  we  are  satis* 
tied  with  an  attendance  of  one  year  upon  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  where  there  are  only 
ninety  beds,  will  be  denounced  in  terms  of 
glowing  indignatiou  and  bitter  reproach. 
Nor  will  this  partiality  for  the  '  certificate' 
trade  of  the  Westminster  be  viewed  in  a 
more  favourable  light,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  four  surgeons  of  that  hospital,  Carlisle, 
Lynn,  White,  and  Guthrie,  are  members  not 
only  of  the  Council,  but  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners,  consisting  of  only  ten.  Four 
from  one  hospital  in  a  court  of  ten.  The 
surgeons  of  the  provincial  establishments 
feel  strongly  upon  the  subject  of  this  too  ob- 
vious favouritism;  and  having  a  knowledge 
of,  and  some  weight  with,  many  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  will  vehemently  urge  their 
claims  to  redress  and  protection.  Our  pre- 
sent regulations  may  appear  so  objectionable 
to  the  House,  that  they  may  be  urged  as  a 
strong  ground  for  effecting  some  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  College.  This  would  be 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  many,  and  would,  pro- 
bably, lead  to  the  degradation  of  all  of  us. 
Let  us,  therefore,  deprive  the  reformers  of 
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those  arguments  which  tlioy  mny  found  upon 
our  pun  tot  regulations,  by  adopting  others 
of  n  less  restrictive,  nnd,  consequently,  of  a 
let!  reprehensible  description.  Instead  of 
'  wilder  courses,'  wo  mny  uso  the  expres- 
sion '  anatomical  season,'  and  instead  of 
demanding  nn  attendance  of  four  years  upon 
I  provincial  hospital,  let  us  require  only 
one  ;  further,  let  us  agree  to  rcceivo  *  all 
certilicates  recognised  by  the  Royal  Col- 
leges of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  or  by  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  as 
to  attendance  on  hospitals  or  lectures,  in 
these  places  respectively.'  Thus  it  will  ap- 
pear that  our  <  regulations'  will  be  liberal  in 
the  extreme,  and  that  there  will  not  be  the 
hast  pretext  for  charging  us  with  a  par- 
tiality for  the  '  certificate  trade'  of  the  Lon- 
don hospitals.  The  abuses  respecting  the 
backdoor,  the  library,  and  the  museum, 
have  been  removed  already  ;  upon  these 
points,  therefore,  the  democrats  are  silent, 
and  a  set  of  new  liberal  regulations  must 
render  them  dumb  for  ever." 

The  Old  Monopolists. — "  It  is  but  too 
evident  that  we  cannot  hold  our  monopoly 
of  the  certificate  trade  ;  public  opinion  i3 
violently  against  us.  We  do  not  much  dread 
the  interference  of  Parliament,  hut  our  re- 
strictions have  evidently  diminished  die  sale 
of  the  diploma.  The  attacks  upon  the  Col- 
lege have  brought  the  institution  into  so 
much  disrepute,  that  many  of  the  students 
have  the  audacity  and  impudence  to  declare, 
that  it  would  he  a  disgrace  to  be  a  member 
of  it.  They  say,  that  as  to  be  rejected 
would  be  a  lasting  dishonour,  and  that  as 
the  diploma  can  confer  neither  real  nor  ima- 
ginary benefit,  it  would  be  the  extreme  of 
folly, voluntarily  to  incur  the  risk  of  disgrace 
without  the  possibility  of  gain.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  shall  find  our  interest  in 
smoothing  the  road  to  the  College,  because, 
ii  we  succeed  not  under  our  present  regula- 
tions in  disposing  of  tho  diplomn,  neither 
Our  hospital  colleagues,  nor  our  nephews, 
I  succeed  in  selling  their  certificates.  The 


pupil  well  knows,  that  he  need  not  comply 
with  our  regulations,  if  ho  do  not  intend  to 
apply  for  our  diploma  ;  hence,  as  certificates 
from  the  country  schools  arc  recognised  by 
our  Bisters  of  the  cauldron  at  Rhubarb  Hall, 
we  have  been  instrumental  in  destroying 
that  monopoly,  to  perpetuato  which  has  been, 
our  constant  aim.  These  considerations, 
therefore,  should  induce  us  to  render  tho 
approach  to  the  College  as  little  difficult  ass 
possible,  since  it  is  but  too  well  known  that 
that  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  any  man  from 
practising  as  a  surgeon,  whether  he  have 
our  diploma  or  not,  whether  he  have  attend- 
ed lectures  or  not,  whether  he  be  educated 
or  not.  Let  us,  then,  recognise  certificates 
of  attendance  upon  lectures  at  country 
schools,  and  certificates  of  one  year's  attend- 
ance upon  country  hospitals,  and,  further, 
let  us  receive  all  certificates  (as  proposed  by 
the  bothering  liberals)  which  are  taken  for 
the  diploma  by  any  of  the  other  Colleges. 
This  will  be  pushing  the  sale  of  the  diploma 
to  the  utmost  extent.  One  little  thing  in  fa- 
vour of  ourselves  let  us  still  enforce — that  of 
a  six  months'  attendance  upon  a  recognised 
hospital,  in  addition  to  the  attendance  of 
one  year  upon  a  provincial.  Now  as  the 
only  recognised  hospitals  in  England  are 
those  of  London,  as  we  ourselves  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  surgeons  of  those  institu- 
tions, and  as  we  charge  nearly  as  much  for 
a  six  months'  attendance,  as  we  do  for  that 
of  twelve,  this  will  be  no  more  than  what 
one  of  our  body,  ,  Mr.  Abernethy,  calls 
'  a  proper  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power 
for  our  own  slight  advantage,'  and  will  be 
acting  upon  his  declaration  made  to  you,  Mr. 
Lynn,  a  few  years  ago,  that  '  as  there  were 
already  eleven  anatomical  teachers  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  high  time  that  we  should  begin  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.'  Six  months'  attend- 
ance, therefore,  we  may  probably  continue 
to  enforce  without  cavil ;  at  all  events,  it  will 
not  create  much  noise  during  the  present  ana- 
tomical sea.con,  for  our  scheme  of  not  issuing 
the  new  code  until  November,  has  eatv 


[Mil  most  of  the  students  who  came  up  in 

September  and  October  into  purchasing  their 
ucui\  tickets.  Hud  we  issued  these  new 
regulations  in  A  ugust  or  September,  as  soruu 
KNU  have  been  hase  enough  to  say  we 
ought  to  have  done,  our  hospital  receipts 
wuiild  have  been  minus  some  hundreds. 
Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  that 
accursed  institution,  the  London  University, 
has  no  hospital,  therefore,  those  students 
who  may  have  attended  a  provincial  hospital 
for  one  year,  cannot  conveniently  go  and 
iinish  their  education  in  that  vile  establish- 
ment ;  at  least  if  they  do  go  there,  they 
must  pay  for  the  six  months'  ticket  (whether 
they  attend  or  not)  at  one  of  our  hospitals, 
and  should  the  young  gentlemen  turn  up 
their  noses  at  this,  why  they  may  readily 
drop  their  contempt  and  their  money  too,  by 
purchasing  their  certificates  at  the  institu- 
tion, where  they  pay  for  hospital  attendance. 
The  clause  in  our  present  regulations,  re- 
quiring the  four  years'  attendance  upon  a 
country  hospital,  andsi.r  months'  attendance 
at  a  London  hospital,  has  prevented  vast 
numbers  of  students  from  attending  the  Uni- 
versity, and,  thank  Heaven,  asit  is  still  with- 
out a  hospital,  the  exaction  of  a  certificate  of 
six  months'  attendance  upon  a  '*  recognised'* 
establishment,  Cvc,  may  still  favour  our  in- 
terests. It  is  right,  however,  that  our  object 
in  thus  legislating,  should  be  carefully  con- 
cealed." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council,  during 
many  years  past,  warrant  us  in  believing 
that  the  motives,  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
language,  must  have  influenced  their  con- 
duct when  they  adopted  the  regulations  just 
issued.  Their  measures  have  been  charac- 
terised by  such  a  reckless  indifference  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  profession,  by  such 
repeated  insults  to  the  members,  by  such  a 
mockery  of  all  prayers  for  redress,  that,  in- 
credulous, past  example,  must  be  the  man 
who  believes  that  the  Council  has  come 
to  any  decision,  in  which  its  own  advantage, 
trad  the  advantage  of  the  profession,  were 
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placed  in  opposition,  without  voting  in  its 
own  favour.     B  <le,  and 

holding  their  offieea  for  lite,  what  can-  tl 
for  the  BMUnbtTl  '■  Subject  to  no  control  hut 
the  law,  which,  from  the  nature  of  their 
constitution,  tan  scarcely  he  made  available 
as  an  instrument  of  justice,  they  have  hurled 
defiance  at  those,  whose  talents  they  were 
appointed  to  protect  and  encourage. 

The   profession   can  look   up    with  little 
confidence   to  men   who,    in    their    public 
capacity,   have    invariably    preferred   even 
the    most   trifling   of   their    own   interests 
to  the  public   good,  who    have  been    deaf 
to   the  cries  of  humanity,  to  the    calls  of 
science,  and  to  the  heart-rending  prayers  of 
the   industrious  and   impoverished  student. 
The   members  of  the    College,  in   seeking 
to  abrogate  the    charter,  ask  not  for  ven- 
geance, but  for  justice,  and  honourable  pro- 
tection. No  regulations  that  the  Council  ci\n 
issue,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  will 
afford  satisfaction  or  confidence  to  die  pub- 
lic.    The  "  itching  palms"  of  its  members 
are  too  well  known  to  allow  of  a  belief,  that 
acts  of  liberality  will  ever  emanate  from 
such  a  body.     Again  and  again,  therefore, 
do  we  call  upon  the  members  to  bestir  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  Surgical  Reform ;  let 
"agitation"  be  their  motto,  let  the  griev- 
ances that  we   have  endured,  and  that  we 
are  enduring,  be  frequently  and  openly  dis- 
cussed ;  let  us  show  that  we  ask  for  no  ex- 
clusive privileges,  and  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  depend  upon  the  due  promo- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  science  of  surgery. 
As  ours  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  all 
good  men  will  soon  fight  under  our  banners  ; 
as  it  is  the  cause  of  science,  all  learned  men 
will  give  us  their  unqualified  support.  But  to 
be  successful,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
our  efforts  should  be  constantly  directed  to 
the  source  of  the  evil ;  and  that  source,  we 
have  very  high  authority  for  showing,  exists 
in  the  constitution  of  the  College.     At  the 
second  meeting  of  the  members,  held  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  after  a  motion  for 
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ft  petition  to  Parliament  nt  the  first  meeting, 
had  been  carried  by  nn  immense  majority, 
I\Ir.  Lawrence  thus  el  bimself: 

"  The  causb  of  the  grievances  wbioli  we 
have  t>>  complain  of,  Beams  to  me,  gentle- 
men, clearly  and  directly  traceable  to  the 
originally  defective  constitution  of  the  au- 
thority from  which  they  have  proceeded, 
St  If-elected  and  irresponsible  bodies  have 
always  been  found  the  most  unsafe  deposi* 
tariea  ofpowerj  it",  moreover,  the  members 
hold  their  offices  for  life,  all  the  elements  of 
misgovernment  are  combined,  and  we  may 
Safely  anticipate  that  the  public  good  will 
be  sacrificed  to  private  interests*  Under  the 
niESr.Nr  CONSTITUTION]  the  Council  have 
the  power  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  their 
own  hodv,  and  are  thus  enabb  (1  to  admit  or 
exclude  particular  descriptions  of  persons, 
to  indulge  friendly  or  unfriendly  feelings, 
These  appointments,  in  which  not  only  the 
whole  profession,  hut  the  public  are  inte- 
rested, take  place  in  seoret  conclave;  thus 
<  -.cry  facility  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
favour  or  prejudice,  and  all  checks  against 
abuse  are  entirely  neglected. 

"  A  body  thus  constituted  is  particularly 
unfit  to  preside  over  a  liberal  profession  ;  and 
to  exercise,  without  control  or  appeal,  acts  of 
legislation  directly  involving  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  themselves  as  well  as  of  the  sub- 
ject members.  The  riding  authority  in  the 
surgical  profession  will  not  fulfil  the 

ENDS    OF    ITS    INSTITUTION,    UnlcSS  it  pOSSeSS 

the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  the  body 
at  large ;  and  these  they  cannot  have, 

OKI  is  THEY   ARE  NOMINATED  BY  THE  MEM- 

r.r.ns.  In  any  new  constitution,  then,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  the  general  body  should 
elect  those  who  are  to  be  at  tlicir  head.**** 
*'*****It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  for 
this  meeting  to  delegate  to  a  committee, 
perhaps  to  the  one  already  chosen,  the 
power  of  doing  what,  in  their  opinion,  and 
with  the  aid  of  professional  legal  advice, 
may  appear  best  calculated  to  promote  our 
object,  that  is,  such  a  refobm  in  the  consti- 
roN  of  the  College,  as  will  not  only  re- 
needy  the  grievances  we  now  corn  pin  in  of, 

i:r  rPBOVIDBAOAINSTTHEIR  BBCUB HENCE."* 

With  such  authority  before  us,  let  the 
T\ (formers  steadily  fix  their  attention  upon 
the  charter  and  upon  Parliament,  and  let 
them  resolve,  firmly  resolve,  never  to  relax 
in  their  opposition  until  the  Council  shal1 
be   elected   by  the  voice  of  the  members  at 


*  Corrected  Report  of  Speeches  delivc  red 
by  .Mr.  Lawrence,  Uvo.  Callow  and  Wilson. 


mil  r.AnT.r.  I  LBOTUBBt, 

Lovi  of  approbation,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim 

styles  it,  or  rather,  as  it  should  be  termed, 
love  of  notoriety,  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
many  of  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  of  man 
Strange  indeed  are  the  freaks  and  gamin. 1 1 
to  which  many  of  the  subordinate  creatt 
of  creation  resort,  in  order  to  attract  the  ob 
servation,  if  not  tho  admiration,  of  their 
superiors  in  intellect,  morals,  and  manners 
The  peacock  presents  to  view  his  gaudy 
breast  and  outspread  tail ;  the  sociable  vul- 
ture, its  featberless  pate  and  distended  wings ; 
the  goose  yields  its  cackle,  and  the  cock- 
sparrow  of  Bartholomew's  its  "  chirrupy, 
chirrupy,  chirp."  This  last  mentioned  little 
animal,  in  straining  after  effect,  has  raised 
its  tail  and  its  voice  to  an  unusually  high 
pitch,  and  the  following  are  the  words,  (se^ 
to  music  by  the  Yellow  Goth,)  of  which  it 
delivered  itself,  when  seated  the  other  day 
upon  its  perch  somewhere  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital : 

"  These  clinical  lectures  (says  Henry 
Earle)  were  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  pu- 
pils actually  attending  the  hospital  practice. 

"  As  the  observations  apply  to  the  cases 
in  the  wards,  they  cannot  be  of  any  import- 
ance to  the  medical  public  who  have  not  ac- 
cess to  those  patients,  and  as  respects  pupils 
actually  attending  the  practice  and  the  lec- 
tures, it  must  be  superfluous  to  publish  them. 

"  As  the  observations  are  often  delivered 
without  much  time  for  preparation,  and  as 
they  are  given  without  the  slightest  reserve, 
it  being  my  wish  to  open  my  mind  freely, 
and  state  every  circumstance  as  it  occurred 
to  me,  it  follows  that  many  remarks  may  fall 
from  me  which  1  should  not  wish  to  have 
i^c  irded.  It  will  therefore  impose  a  re- 
straint upon  me  on  many  occasions,  when  it 
might  be  interesting  to  the  student  that  I 
should  be  more  communicative. 

"  All  these  fully  sufficient  and  valid  ob- 
jections apply  to  the  publication  of  my  Lec- 
tures in  any  periodical.  But  I  have  others, 
and  even  stronger,  to  urge  against  their  be- 
ing published  in  a  work  which  for  a  series 
<>/  years  has  persecuted  me  most  maliciously, 
and  which  was  employed  as  an  instrument 
to  injure  or  destroy  my  reputation  ;  and 
thus,  as  far  as  it  was  able,  to  deprive  me  of 
the  means  of  living  aad  providing  for  my 
family. 
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••  If  I  couM  flutter  myself  that  any  remarks 

i  i  mint-  were  calculated  to  promote  the  ge- 

il  good,  or  advance  the  cause  of  science, 

I  should  certainly  wiah  to  select  some  pure? 

channel  for  communic  in. 

"It    may,    and    iiitlenl  has   beta,    It 
that  the  editor  is  ttOW  sensible  that  he  has 
injured  me  must  unjustty,  and  thai   bi   la 

uaoi  i  01  maxiko  torn  ripabation  ! !  I 

1  can  only  solemnly  declare,  that  1  have  not 
sought  his  praiaei  any  more  than  1  liave  me- 
rited his  reproaches.  1  cannot,  however, 
forget — (I  should  he  more  or  leal  than  man 
if  l  did) — the  lavish  abuse  and  ribaldry  with 
■which  1  was  weekly  assailed  ;  and  1  cannot, 
therefore,  but  doubt  the  purity  of  his  present 
professions — '  Timen  Danaos  et'uan 
Ji  ret 

"If  I  have  boon  of  late  spoken  of  in  a  dif- 
ferent strain,    1   feel  confident  that  1  owe  it 

to  the  hooesty  of  the  present  reporter,  and 

not  to  any  forbearance  on  the  port  of  the 
editor.  1  am  happy  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity Of  Stating  that  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  haa  for  some  time  acted  as  re- 
porter for  the  journal  in  question,  has  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duty.  But,  gentlemen, 
I  have  been  assured  from  different  sources, 
that  the  editor  of  that  journal  has  always 
entertained  respect  forme.  Until  lately  he 
certainly  adopted  an  extraordinary  mode  of 
evincing'  it.  1  atu  willing,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  has  respected  me,  for  1  am 
confident  that  1  have  never  given  him  cause 
to  entertain  sentiments  of  an  opposite  nature. 
I  hope,  by  my  conduct  on  the  present,  and 
on  all  future  occasions,  to  compel  him  still 
to  do  so  ;  but  to  accomplish  this,  I  must  not 
be  wanting  in  that  respect  which  is  due  to  my- 
self. I  am  well  aware  that,  in  adopting  the 
present  course  I  am  again  laying-  myself  open 
to  his  attacks ;  I  am  equally  well  aware,  that  by 
pursuing  an  opposite  course,  and  by  furnish- 
ing, as  requested,  notes  of  my  lectures,  and 
correcting  the  press,  as  some  others  have 
dono,  1  might  ensure  some  degree  of  com- 
mendation ;  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  never  be 
induced  to  seek  reputation  at  the  sacrifice  of 
professional  character — at  the  sacrifice  of  my 
independence  — at  the  sacrifice  of  that  con- 
sistency which  I  persuade  my  self  has  hither- 
to regulated  my  conduct — and,  above  all,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mens  sibi  conscia  recti, 
which  has  supported  me  under  all  the  at- 
tacks and  aspersions  his  falsehood  and  ma- 
lignity could  invent." 

The  author  is  so  delighted  with  this  de- 
lectable piece  of  composition,  that  he  has 
not  only  printed  but  attempted  to  publish 
it  ;  in  this  latter  effort  wc  cheerfully  aid  his 
endeavours,  by  giving  it  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal.    In  all  probability  we  should 


have  permitted  th  to  pass  unnoli 

had  not  the  author  M   repeatedly,  fco  unne- 
cessaiily  and  foolishly,  not  to  say  malignant- 
ly, forsaken  his  natural  voice  foftbe/sfo 
This    obvious    attempt    at  imposition   i 

mauds  a  rather  mote  severe  criticism  than 
one  is  usually  wont  to  bestow  on  such  a 
feeble  creature  os  a  cock-sparrow.  But 
although  the  bird  be  insignificant,  the  ( 

is  not ;  it  is  the  importance  of  the  perch,  and 
the  consequence  of  the  auditors,  which  ren- 
der  the  little  thing's  twitterings  worthy  of 
notice  beyond  the  place  m  which  they  were 
heard.      The   composer,  who   of  course   is 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  piece,  in  print* 
iog  the  tiling  for  the  Bat  Club,  tells  us  that 
it  was  received  with  the  "  long  continued 
cheers  of  a  numerous  class."     These  "  long- 
continued  cheers"  were  made  up  of  sim- 
perings,  sneers,  and  laughter  ;   the   mime. 
rous  class  consisted  of  about  thirty-four  stu- 
dents, and  a  little  dog  which  appeared  to  eye 
the  twitterer  with  a  peculiar  look  of  lament- 
ation.    So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  com- 
poser.    Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  occu- 
py time  and  space  by  noticing  the  whole  of 
the  twaddle  in  this  address,  we  shall  there- 
fore only  direct  attention  to  the  most  promi- 
nent statements,  mis-statements,  and  insi- 
nuations.    It  is  not  a  little   curious,    that 
Henry  Earle  reserved  his    "  objection  "  to 
the  publication  of  his  lectures  in  The  Lan- 
cet, until  he  saw  that  that  Journal  had  dis- 
continued to  publish  them.     An  abstract  of 
the  first  lecture  was  published  on  Saturday, 
October   17,  and  not  a  word  fell  from  ]\Ir. 
Earle.     An  abstract  of  the  second  lecture 
was  published    on    Saturday,  October   £4, 
and  not  a  word  from  Mr.  Earle.    An  abstract 
of  the  third  lecture  was   not  published  on 
Saturday,  October  31  ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  and  not  till  then,  cut  comes  the 
"  objection,"    together  with  the  "  Titneo 
Dainaos*1     This  is  strange,  and  seems   to 
argue  that  the  "objection"  owes  its  origin 
to  non-publication.      However,  we  give  Mr: 
Earle  credit  for  conveying  the  truth  in  the 
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following  sentence.  "As  the  observations 
are  often  delivered  without  much  time  for 

l>n }><t><ttn>n,  and   as  they  are  given  without 

the  slightest  reeerve,  it  being  my  wish  to 

c/i//  my  Mind  freely,  nml  .state  c  very  cir- 
i  innstaiiec  os  it  occurs  to  me,  it  follows, 
that  many  remarks  may  fall  from  me,  which 
I  should  not  wish  to  have  recorded. " 

Here  we  have,  in  so  many  words,  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  a  man,  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age, holding  the  high  and  responsi- 
ble ollice  of  surgeon  to  one  of  the  first  hos- 
pitals in  Europe,  that  he  cannot  speak  in- 
telligibly upon  disease  and  its  treatment 
during  one  hour  in  each  week  ;  in  fact,  that 
he  is  ashamed  for  the  profession  to  see  the 
nonsense  which  he  has  the  generosity  to 
allow  the  student  to  hear.  Here  we  have 
an  open  declaration  of  incompetency ;  in 
effect,  this  hospital  surgeon  genteelly  ac- 
quaints the  pupils  that  they  are  such  igno- 
tant  asses  that  anything  is  good  enough  for 
them  i  that  they  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  notes  of  a  sparrow  and  a  nightingale  ; 
in  fact,  between  the  little  "bow-wow"  of 
a  puppy,  aud  the  roaring  of  a  lion. 

Does  Mr.  Earle  forget  that  most  of  these 
young  gentlemen  have  been  from  five  to 
seven  years  in  the  profession  before  they 
entered  his  theatre  1  That  some  of  them  have 
filled  very  important  situations  before  they 
came  to  town  1  And  that  many  of  them  are 
as  capable  of  treating  disease  as  not  a  few 
of  the  hospital  surgeons  themselves  !  Mr. 
Earle  may  be  assured,  that  they  are  bet- 
ter critics  than  he  imagines,  and  that  of 
all  persons  in  the  world  they  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  abilities  of  a  lecturer.  The 
pupil  feels,  by  the  knowledge  which  he  de- 
rives, or  which  he  fails  to  derive,  the  capa- 
city or  the  incapacity  of  the  lecturer  ;  and 
lie-  very  scanty  attendance  at  Mr.  Earl  >*8 
third  lecture,  is  pretty  satisfactory  evidence 
that  posterity  will  sutler  no  great  loss  from 
the  mm-publicstion  of  his  discourses.  The 
established  practitioner,  like  the  inquiring 
student,  looks  at  the  waller  which  the  lec- 


ture contains;  the  mere  composition,  the 
W0rdi  in  which  the  ideas  OUght  to  he  con- 
veyed, are  little  thought  of  by  men  of  real 
knowledge.  When  Air.  Marie  says  that  he. 
IS  not  "prepared,"  what  does  the  man 
mean  1  Does  he  mean  that  ho  is  not  pre- 
paredtO  speak  in  a  rational,  sensible  manner, 
upon  ail))  of  tho  cases  in  the  hospital,  after 
an  entire  week's  preparation  1  The  choice 
of  the  snbjeot,  he  it  recollected,  rests  en- 
tirely with  himself;  he  makes  whatever  se- 
lection  he  pleases;  and  yet,  with  inconceiv- 
able effrontery,  he  tells  those  pupils,  who 
have  paid  him  to  instruct  them,  that  ho 
comes,  forsooth,  "without  much  time  for 
preparation,  and  that  many  remarks  may  fall 
from  him  which  he  should  not  like  to  see  re- 
corded." Will  Mr.  Earle  confess  that  he  re- 
quires one  week's  preparation  to  enable  him 
to  treat  a  disease  properly  1  Will  he  confess 
that  one  week  is  not  much  time  for  preparing 
for  such  a  purpose?  No;  he  will  not  make 
this  acknowledgment  in  direct  terms,  al- 
though he  has  indirectly  admitted  it,  by  de- 
claring that  one  week's  "  preparation  "  is  not 
"  much  time"  to  enable  him  to  speak  during 
one  hour.  Mr.  Earle  may  be  assured  of  this, 
that  if  a  man  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  a  disease,  and  he  fully  competent  tp  treat 
it  upon  scientific  principles,  he  can  talk 
about  it  without  difficulty,  forone  hour.or  ten. 
The  infant  cannot  run  over  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  because  it  does  not  know  them  ; — 
the  peculiarities  of  disease  constitute  the 
alphabet  of  surgery,  and  that  surgeon  who 
cannot  occupy  one  hour  in  a  week  in  de- 
scribing them,  in  a  manner  fit  both  for  the 
ears  of  students,  and  the  eyes  of  practi- 
tioners, is  unacquainted  with  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  profession. 

These  clinical  lectures  too  are  called  gra» 
tuitoiu,  Odd  gratuity  !  Worth  nothing,  ac« 
cording  to  the  donor's  own  confession,  yet 
purchased  by  each  pupil  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
thirty  pounds. 

The    following   glaring   piece    of    ii 
inserted  in  Ths  Lancet  of  October  5j  op- 
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pears  to  have  been  understood  by  poor  Mr 
Earle,  as  downright   solid  praise  — "  Mr. 

Barle  (to  his  credit  be  it  spoken)  delivers  a 
clinical  lecture  gratuii  Saturday 

Ding,"  '1'Lis  "  gratuitously"  we  ex- 
tracted from  the  hospital  prospectus,  where 
it  was  insolently,  and,  we  think,  fraudu- 
lently, introduced.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sur- 
11  to  deliver  clinical  lectures  at  every  visit 
he  makes  to  the  hospital,  and  a  pupil  who 
lias  entered  to  the  surgical  practice,  if  he 
have  not  these,  obtains  not  one  iota  for  bis 
twenty-six  guineas.  We  hope,  then,  to 
hear  no  more  of  these  gratuitous  clinical 
lectures. 

Mr.  Earle  states  that  the  Eilitor  of  this 
work  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  u  persecuted 
him  most  maliciously,  with  all  the  aspersions 
that  falsehood  and  malignity  could  invent." 
The  readers  of  The  Lancet  require  no  con- 
tradiction of  this  falsehood;  hut  if  Mr 
Earle  has  any  regard  for  his  character,  let 
him  extract  from  The  Lancet  the  proofs  of 
our  falsehood  and  malignity,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  publish  them  in  this  Journal, 
with  such  attempts  at  refutation  and  com- 
ment as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  offer. 

Two  more  passages  of  the  "  speech"  are 
all  that  call  fur  remark  : — 

"  It  may,  and  indeed  has  been  urged,  that 
the  Editor  is  now  sensible  that  he  lias  in- 
jured me  most  unjustly,  and  that  he  is  desi- 
rous of  making  some  reparation.  I  can 
solemnly  declare  I  have  never  sought  his 
praises  *  *  *  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
doubt  the  purity  of  his  piesent  professions 
#***]_  aill  we|]  aware  that,  in 
adopting  the  present  course,  I  am  again 
laying  myself  open  to  his  attacks.  I  am 
equally  well  aware,  that  by  pursuing  an  op- 
posite course,  and  bv  furnishing,  as  request- 
ed, notes  of  my  lectures,  and  correcting  the 
press,  as  some  others  have  done,  I  might 
ensure  some  degree  of  commendation." 

It  is  not  true,  that  we  have  "  urged," 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  we  are 
sensible  of  having  injured  Mr.  Earle  un- 
justly. 

It  is  not  true,  that  we  have,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  expressed  a  desire  of 
making  him  some  reparation. 


It  is  not  true,  that  we  have  directly  or  in- 
directly  made  any  "  profession*"  to  Mr. 
Barle. 

it  is  not  true  that  we  have  directly  or  in- 
directly "requested"  .Mr.  Earle  to  furnish 
notes  of  his  lectures. 

It  is  not  true  that  we  have  either  directly 
or  indirectly  "requested"  Mr.  Earle  to 
"  correct  the  proofs  of  his  lectures." 

Now,  we  call  upon  Mr.  Earle,  if  be  has 
the  slightest  regard  for  his  character  as  a 
lecturer,  as  a  man  of  honour,  or  as  . 
tleman,  to  state  openly  and  boldly  to  the 
class  on  the  evening  of  his  next  lecture,  11/10 
has  given  him  this  pretended  "  informa- 
tion," and  who  has  made  these  pretended 
"requests."  Our  Reporter  will  be  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Earle's  state- 
ment shall  be  published  without  curtail- 
ment. Further,  if  Mr.  Earle  will  conde- 
scend to  "  request"  the  attendance  of  the 
Editor,  he  will  be  present  on  any  evening 
that  Mr.  Earle  may  appoint,  and  deny,  to 
Mr.  Earle's  face,  and  before  his  pupils,  that 
which  we  have  so  unequivocally  denied 
upon  paper.  We  have  too  high  a  regard 
for  the  character  of  this  Journal,  to  solicit 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  favour  from  Mr. 
Earle;  but  should  that  Gentleman  fail  to 
request  our  attendance,  it  will  be  evident 
to  the  whole  profession,  that  he  dare  not 
submit  the  matters  at  issue  between  us,  even 
to  a  jury  consisting  of  his  own  pupils. 


Chirurgie    Clinigtte    de    Montpeltiert    8fc. 
Observations  at   the   Surgical  Clinic  at 
Montpellier,  By  Professor  Delpech.   Se- 
cond   Volume,    1820.     In   4to,    with  19 
Elates. 
Tins  volume  fully  confirms  the  great  expec- 
tations  which   must   have  been  excited  in 
every  reader,  by  the  perusal  of  its  predeces- 
sor ;  it  ensures  to  the   author  the  rank  he 
now  incontestably  holds,  viz.,  that  of  being 
the  first  surgeon  of  the  school  of  Montpel- 
lier.    Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  confine 
our  review  to  an  extract  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  cases,  which,  we  trust,  will  be 
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sufficient  to  introduce  the  Wofl  itself  to  the 
notice  of  the  1'ielisli  stir-con.      At  the   very 

beginning  of  the  work  we  find  the  following 
most  interesting  cose :  — 

A  soldier,  who   up   to  liis  25th  year  had 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, 

me  at  that   period  affected  with  an  nicer 
on  the  prepuce,  which  w;is  treated  by    cau- 
tery and  mercurial   frictions;   but  from  the 
patient' a    negleoting    himself,     ami    being 
obliged  to  continue  his  duty  on  horseback, 
it    violently    inflamed ;    the    prepuce    ami 
scrotum   swelled  enormously,  and   the  akin 
l><  came   of  a   brown  colour,   fissured,  very 
hard,    and   covered    with    tubercles,    as    in 
elephantiasis.     Seven  years  after  the  com- 
mencement  of  the   disease,    the  skin    and 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  penis  and  scrotum 
had  degenerated  into  a  tumour  of  suck  an 
enormous  size,  as  to  descend  below  the  ham; 
it   was  free   from  pain,   of  a  trilobular  pyri- 
form  shape,  the  smallest  }>art  In  ing  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference*    The  opening  of 
the  urethra  was  almost  entirely  covered  by 
the  degenerated  prepuce,  and  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tumour,   could  still  be  distin- 
guished as  a  sort  of  furrow.     The  patient 
assured  M.  Delpech,  that  he  sometimes  had 
the  sensation  of  erection  and  even  of  ejacu- 
lation, and  that  on  pressure  at  the  side  of  the 
tumour,  he  distinctly  felt  as  if  the  testicles 
were  pressed.     On    repeated   examination, 
however,  no  trace  of  the  penis  or  testicles 
could  be  felt  in  the  mass  of  the  tumour.  The 
patient's  general  health  being  undisturbed, 
jM.  Delpech  decided  upon  performing  the 
extirpation  of  the  tumour.     Two  semicircu- 
lar incisions  having  been  made  on  the  tu- 
mour from  the  abdominal  ring  of  each  side, 
and   meeting  towards    the   anus,   and    two 
others  nearly  parallel  with  them,  and  four 
inches    lower,    their   posterior   extremities 
were  conuected  by  a  longitudinal  perpendi- 
cular incision,  so  that  there  were  three  flaps 
formed,  two  smaller  posteriorly  and  laterally, 
and   one    larger  and   anteriorly  and   in  the 
middle  ;  the   testicles,    penis,  and  speima- 
tic  chords,  presenting  themselves  in  a  state 
of  perfect  health,  were,  with  extreme  cau- 
;i,  isolated  from  the  mass  of  the  tumour, 
which  was  eventually  removed  :  its  weight 
teas  fifty 'four   pounds,    besides  about    six 
is  of  infiltrated  serum,  which  had  escaped 
during  the  operation.      The   testicles  and 
spermatic  chords,  which  were  considerably 
elongated,  were   covered   with   the   lateral 
Haps,  and   the  penis,    with  that   comprised 
betwpen   the   two  lateral  sections,   and  the 
wounds  dosed  by  sutures.     The  whole  ope- 
ration lasted  only  fifty-seven  minutes.     The 
wounds    completely   healed,    with    the   ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion  of  the  median 
flap,    which    became    gangrenous.      About 
twelve  weeks  after  the  operation,  the  pa- 


tient was    perfectly   well.     The   difference 
between  tl  e  artificial  scrotum  and  covering 

of'the  penis,  and  these  paitsin  a  natural  stale, 

was  but  very  alight  Six  montha  after  the 
operation,  however,  the  patienl  died  after  a 
bort  illness,  appar<  ntly  in  consequence 
of  Intemperance  in  wine.  On  the  post- 
mortem examination,  an  absceBB  10  the  livrr 

was  found,  which  had  not  been  satoeeted 

duiing  his  stay  at  the  hospital. 
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TUMOURS. 


Willi  r.-ard  to   the  nature  of  the  above  |  punctured,  they  generally  enlarge  consider- 


,    the    author   considers   it   to   be  OM  ot 
local   elephantiasis.     The   degeneration  was 

e&tirelv  confined  to  the  skin  and  suborns- 

DCOUI  tissue,   and   separated  from  the  U-.-.U- 
nuatic   chords  by  means  of  the 

«.  leinasters,   which   were  perfectly  healthy. 

The  ease  deteribed  by  M.  Delpeeh,  greatly 

reeemblei  one  contained  in  the  Transactions 

ol  i  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical 
smd  Surgical  Knowledge,  vol.  ii. ;  Loudon, 
1800. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  the  case,  we 

give    a  copy   of  two  of  the   plates,  one  of 

which  represents  the   tumour    before    the 

ration,  the  other  shows  the  porta  from 

which  it  was  extirpated  immediately  after  it. 

A  similar  case  was  observed  by  Dr.  Tal- 
rich  : — A  woman,  81  years  of  age,  a  native 
of  Catalonia,  had  a  uimour  in  the  nions 
veneris  ;  its  origin  dated  from  her  earliest 
childhood  ;  it  slowly  increased  in  size,  and 
at  the  stated  period,  reached  as  far  as  the 
knees.  The  degeneration  was  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  former,  confined  to  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  texture.  The  removal  of  the 
tumour  was  performed  with  complete  suc- 
cess ;  the  clitoris  was  perfectly  healthy,  and 
the  operator  succeeded  in  isolating  it  by 
cautious  dissection  from  the  diseased  mass. 

The  author  gives  twenty-three  more  or 
less  interesting  cases  of  encysted  tumours. 
He  divides  them  into  serous,  horny  (carti- 
laginous?), albuminous,  and  fibrous  cysts. 
The  parietes  of  the  homy  cysts,  according 
to  him,  invariably  consist  of  two  lamina?,  of 
which  the  internal  is  villous,  and  the  exter- 
nal horny  (or  rather  cartilaginous).  He 
comprises  amongst  them  atheromatous, 
melicerous,  and  steatomatous  tumours.  The 
albuminous  cysts  consist  externally  of  fibrous 
layers,  which,  towards  the  centre,  gradually 
deer*  use  in  firmness  ;  their  cavity  is  filled 
with  gelatinous  matter  orcoagulable  lymph. 
The  fibrous  cysts  are  of  a  fibro-cellular  tis- 
sue, and  contain  a  gelatinous,  albuminous, 
or  calculous  matter.  JNI.  Delpech's  treat- 
ment of  encysted  tumour?,  consists  in  punc- 
turing them,  and  afterwards  filling  their 
cavitv  with  lint,  in  order  to  produce  granu- 
lation or  partial  adhesion.  Sometimes  the 
cvst  is  very  inactive,  and  recpiires  the  in- 
jection of  stimulating  solutions.  If  serous 
cysts  become  inflamed  without  having  been 


ably,   and   their  puriet'  ■  thickened. 

If.  Delpeeh  observed  a  few  cubes,  in  which 
they  became  gangrenous,  and  formed  an 
is,  by  which  they  were  discharged 
almost  entire.  The  same  ellect  may  some- 
times be  obtained  by  applying  the  actual 
cautery  on  the  skin  over  the  tumour.  If  the 
serous  cyst  is  seated  in  a  bone,  or  bony 
cavity,  the  author  advises  that  its  parietes 
should  be  made  to  slough  ;  if  in  soft  parts, 
a  sli.'ht  degree  ot'  inflammation  is  sufficient 
to  produce  complete  obliteration  of  the 
cavity.  Cartilaginous  cysts  only  do  not 
bear  such  a  treatment,  and  must  always  be 
extirpated.  JYI.  Delpeeh  relates  a  case  in 
which  a  serous  cyst  in  the  orbit  had  pro- 
duced exophthalmos  and  complete  blindness  ; 
after  the  puncture,  the  sight  was  gradually 
restored.  Encysted  tumours  in  the  ovary 
are  nearly  always  fibrous.  In  one  case 
(Observ.  xix.)  the  wary  u-as  found  to  be 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty 
pounds  in  weight}  it  had  been  frequently 
punctured  during  the  life  of  thejmtient,  and 
sometimes  more  than  thirty  pints  of  fluid 
hud  been  evacuated  <tt  one  operation.  IVithin 
eight  months,  380  pints  of  brownish  gluiru 
serum  had  been  evacuated  by  fourteen 
punctures. 

The  author  makes  some  very  interesting 
remarks  on  lhinoplastic  operations.  In  a  case 
of  congenital  want  of  the  right  nasal  and 
lachrymal  bone,  the  nasal  process  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  and  of  the  soft  parts  cover- 
ing them,  a  flap  out  of  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head was  successfully  employed  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  In  cases  of  what  is  generally 
called  congenital  eversion  of  the  bladder, 
JM.  Delpeeh  proposes  to  employ  a  similar 
operation,  and  to  form  the  parietes  of  the 
bladder  by  the  abdominal  skin. 

In  trichiasis,  LI.  Delpeeh  confines  his 
treatment  to  repeated  extraction  of  the  cilia. 
The  removal  of  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid, 
according  to  Saunders's  method,  he  never 
found  of  any  service.  In  entropium,  as  well 
as  in  inveterate  cases  of  trichiasis,  he  re- 
commends the  application  ofthe  red-hot  iron 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  eyelid. 

A  treatise  on  inflammation,  with  thirty- 
nine  cases,  does  not  admit  of  abridgment. 

In  the  supplement,  we  find  an  interesting 
case  of  an  encysted  tumour  in  the  orbit,  by 
which  the  eye  had  been  made  to  prolapse, 
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and  the  foramen  optierrra  had  become  en« 
l:u 'ged  to  more  than  half  BO  inch  in  diame- 
ter :  death  enaued  from  the  pres  tura  of  the 

tumour  OH  lha  brain. 

\\  e  eOOClnda  our  brief  review  with  the 
following  case  of  pregnancy  in  the  substance 
of  the  uterus: — 

••    \    female,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
•oond   month  of  pregnancy, 

affected  with  violent  pain  in  the  bladder,  and 

dyauiTi   which   symptoms  were    evidently 

Caused  by  a  foreign  body  at  the   neck  of  the 

bladder.  After  repeated  fruitless  attempts 
to  remove  it,  a  small  body,  which  is  said  to 
liavo  had  great  resemblance  to  a  fish  bone, 
and  after  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  hair, 
beset  with  urinary  concretions,  was  extracted 
and  voided  with  tlie  urine.  Although  the  pain 
and  difficulty  of  making-  water  after  this 
became  less  there  were  still  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder, 
and  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was  accord- 
ingly decided  upon.  After  the  division  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  several  balls  of  hair 
presented  themselves,  and  were  readily 
extracted;  it  appeared  as  if  they  proceeded 
from  the  right  posterior  portion  of  the  blad- 
der. After  the  removal  of  a  tumour,  which 
protruded  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  a 
large  cavity  was  found,  penetrating  into  the 
substance  of  tho  uterus,  and  containing  a 
mass  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg",  which,  after 
the  removal,  was  found  to  consist  of  a  piece 
of  skin  beset  with  hair,  and  small  pieces  of 
bone  resembliug-  rudiments  of  an  upper 
jaw-bone,  malar  bone,  and  the  portion  of  an 
alveolor  process  with  a  molar  tooth.  After 
the  operation,  the  health  of  the  patient 
gradually  improved,  and  the  function  of  the 
bladder  was  within  a  short  time  completely 
restored." 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


nEMXTTENT  FEVER. 

W.  George,  22  years  of  age,  admitted 
on  the  24th  Sept.,  under  Dr.  ltoots's  care  ; 
says  he  has  been  ill  fourteen  days,  with  con 
stant  throbbing  pain  in  the  head  ;  chills  oc- 
curring at  irregular  intervals,  generallv  seve- 
ral times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  followed 
always  by  heat  and  increased  pain  in  the 
head,  and  at  night  only  by  profuse  perspi- 
ration ;  there  is  increased  heat  of  skin,  and 
he  says  he  is  always  feverish,  except  during 
the  period  of  the  chill  ;  tongue  coated, 
white,  and  verv  dry ;  bowels  have  been 
moved  once  to-dav,  motion  dark-coloured  ; 
pulse.78,  full,  and  incompressible  ;  prevent  • 
ed  from  sleeping  by  tho   pain  iu  the  head. 


Fourteen  OUncel  Of  blood  to  be  extracted  by 

cupping  from  behind  the  mastoid  process. 
Submuriate  of  mercury,  ten  grains,  im- 
mediately, and  repent  the  dose  to-mor- 
row morning.     M  ilk  diet. 

id   a   bett<  r   night ;  bo 
purged  five  limel ;  baa  felt  chilly  the  whole 
morning,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is 
lower  than  natural,  except  at  the  head,  where 

there  is  increased  heat,  but  has  leSS  pam  in 

head  ;  pulse  108,  full,  and  bears  consider- 
able pressure ;  tongue  moist,  and  less  coat- 
ed, but  complains  of  thirst.  Twenty-four 
leeches  to  the  fort  head  and  temples. 

Submuriate  of  mercury,  ten  grains  at 
night. 

26.  It  ather  restless  at  night,  but  no  dream- 
ing; less  pain  in  the  head,  and  considerably 
less  heat  there  ;  no  chill  since  yesterday  ; 
two  yellow  purging  stools;  pulse  92,  full 
and  soft  ;  tongue  white  and  moist. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  two  grains  every  six 
hours. 

Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, if  required. 

28.  Mouth  sore  with  mercury.  Had  a 
rigour  yesterday  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
succeeded  by  fever,  and  aftei wards  by  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  but  no  headach.  Is  now 
free  from  pain  ;  bowels  open  ;  pulse  80,  soft 
and  full. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  to  be  increased  to 
four  grains  every  six  hours. 

30.  No  return  of  shivering  or  heat,  but 
complains  of  pain  in.  the  let  t  temple,  not 
however  nearly  so  bad  as  before  admission-, 
and  pains  in  the  limbs.  Pulse  88,  ra  her 
full  ;  bowels  open  ;  tongue  is  coated  white, 
mouth  continues  sore  from  mercury  ;  skin 
soft  and  moist;  sleeps  badly.  Twenty 
leeches  to  the  forehead. 

October  1.  Slept  better  ;  no  chill  ;  has 
lost  nearly  all  pain  in  left  temple  ;  bowels 
open  ;  skin  natural ;  pulse  74,  natural. 

3.  Tain  in  head  very  trilling  ;  has  not  had 
any  rigour;  sleeps  well  ;  bowels  open  ;  pulse 
84,  full,  but  soft. 

5.  Has  still  some  pain  in  head;  bowels 
open  once  ;  pulse  84,  full.  A  blister  to  the 
forehead,  and  twenty  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples. 

6.  Slept  well  ;  no  pain  in  head  to-day  ; 
bowels  open  twice;  mouth  sore ;  pulse  70, 
full. 

7.  lias  some  return  of  headach  since 
last  evening,  which  prevented  sleep  ;  pulse 
100,  rather  full  ;  bowels  not  open  since  yes- 
terday. Three  pills  of  colocynlh,  with  c-A(  - 
mel,  immediately.  Twenty  leeches  to  the 
temples. 

8.  Bowels  open  ;  free  from  pain  ;  pulse 
80,  less  full. 

10.  Tree  from  pain  ;  bowels  open  ;  appe- 
tite good. 

11.  Complains  only   of  weakness;    one 
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<i\    daily.     Repeat   tli I   pills  of 
b,  \\  uli  calomel. 
16.  i  nt. 

1  o  Lav  •  medicine  for  a 
out  with  Kiit). 


it  ii  i  i  u 
Win.  King)  i  ed    ;i,  was  admitted!  into 

\\  ard,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hoots, 

on  Sept.  the  24tb<  1'he  patient'i  statement 
was  as  fellows:  —  He  bad  been  ill  fourteen 

days,  with  rheumatic  pains,  attacking  chiefly 

the  lege  and  ancles,  though  he  had  some 
pain  also  over  the  shoulders  and  arms.  The 
ancles  are  swollen,  and  rather  red,  hut  at 
I'M  sent  cold,  from  waiting  in  the  taking-in 
room,  and  he  Bays  the  pain  is  diminished  by 

heat.  The  left  wrist  and  thumb  are  painful 
to  the  touch,  and  swollen  ;  perspius  slightly 
St  night,  and  sleeps  badly  ;  urine  high-co- 
loured ;  bowels  open  ;  has  vomited  fre- 
quently, but  has  been  taking  medicine  ;  has 
had  frequent  hiccough  of  late,  and  some  de- 
gree of  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
ion  of  the  stomach.  Pulse  120,  not 
easily  compressed  ;  tongue  brown  in  the 
centre,  and  dry.  Venesection  in  the  arm 
to  a  pint ;  a  mustard  cataplasm  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, to  be  kept  on  for  an  hour; 
milk  diet ;  submur.  of  mercury,  ten  grains; 
opium,  oue  grain,  nt  bed-time. 

$5.  Has  had  almost  constant  hiccough 
since  admission  ;  slept  ill;  pulse  104;  still 
bears  considerable  pressure  ;  has  had  two 
dark-coloured  motions  ;  tongue  less  dry  ; 
some  tenderness  of  epigastrium  ;  thinks  the 
pain  in  limbs  rather  less  ;  blood  cupped,  and 
firmly  bulled.  Venesection  to  a  pint;  a 
blister  to  epigastrium  ;  calomel,  five  grains; 
opium,  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  every  four 
hours. 

26.  Blood  much  cupped,  and  firmly  buffed, 
Has  not  bad  any  hiccough  since  last  even- 
ing ;  has  less  pain  in  legs  and  ancles,  none 
over  shoulders  or  arms  ;  pulse  112,  not  easily 
compressed  ;  two  loose  spinach-coloured 
stools  since  yesterday;  tongue  much  more 
clean  and  moist;  countenance  improved; 
slept  tolerably. 

2?.  Mouth  affected  by  mercury  ;  bowels 
open  ;  no  hiccough  ;  pulse  96,  more  soft. 

28.  Better,  but  complains  of  a  little  pain 
in  the  arms  when  he  moves ;  pulse  100. 
Venesection  to  twelve  ounces. 

30.  Blood  much  capped  end  buffed ;  legs 
and  ancles  nearly  well  ;  can  stand  and  walk 
without  pain,  but  complains  of  pain  over  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  right  band,  which  has 
caused  rather  a  restless  night  ;  two  loose 
stools  to-day.  Venesection  to  twelve  ounces  ; 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, ten  grains, 
every  night  ;  a  dose  of  compound  senna 
mixture  to-morrow  morning. 

October  1.  Passed  a  better  night  than  any 
siuce  his  admission,  and  does  not  complain 


of  ;mv  pain  ;  bowels  open  ;  tongue  m< 
but   •  lo    mercury  ;   pul.-.  •    116, 

and  < 

16,    |  ,l't  ;    bowels    open    oi;. 

complain  i   pain   in   the  shoulder, 

wrist,  and  ancle  joints,  and  moi  sat 

night.      Venesection    to    twelve    ounces;     i 
of  house  physio  to-morrow  monu 

arsenical  solution,    five  minims,   every    six 

hours. 

.   Feels   better;   pulse   112,   more   full; 
bowels  open  three  times  yesterday,  but  not 
since,     lions-'   physic  to-morrow  mono: 
•and  to  be  bled  if  required* 

(i.  Says  be  feela  better,  and  has  less  pain 
in  the  joints,  but  did  not  sleep  well  ;  bowels 
open  ;  mouth  still  sore  ;  pulse  10<>,  full  and 
vibrating  ;   was  not  I 

7.  Little  pain  in  joints,  and  sleeps  well, 
but  has  slight  tenderness  on  pressure  over 
the  region  of  the  heart ;  bowels  open  once  • 
pulse  112,  full,  but  less  vibratory.  To  he 
cupped,  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  to  twelve 
ounces. 

10,  No  pain  or  tenderness  over  region  of 
heart;  bowels  open  ;  mouth  well ;  pulse  120, 
full.  To  be  cupped  on  the  region  of  the 
heart  to  twelve  ounces,  and  take  mercury 
with  chalk,  five  grains;  digitalis  half  a 
grain,  every  six  hours. 

12.  No  pain  in  region  of  heart,  and  none 
in  joints,  but  there  is  slight  stillness  in  the 
right  wrist.  Pulse  120,  full  ;  tongue  white, 
but  the  mouth  is  affected  by  the  hydrarg. 
cum  envta.  Bowels  open  twice  yesterday, 
once  to-day. 

Mercury,  with  chalky  five  grains  twice 
a  day. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  L5  drops. 

Colchicam  wine,  half  a  drachm,  three 
times  a  day. 

1 1.  Has  some  uneasiness  at  epigastric  re- 
gion, after  taking  his  medicine,  and  feels 
rather  faint;  no  appetite;  pulse  108,  jerk- 
ing, but  mouth  is  sore.  Discontinue  tho 
colchicum  and  mercury  with  chalk. 

16,  Better,  is  sitting  up  ;  no  giddiness 
or  sickness ;  bowels  open  twice  or  thrice 
daily;   pulse  112,  soft. 

21.  Feels  a  little  pain  in  the  shoulders, 
pulse  100,  full ;  bowels  open  about  three 
times  a  day. 

Tni dure  of  digitalis,  ten  drops  three 
times  a  day. 

21.  lias  still  a  little  pain  in  the  shoulders, 
especially  the  right;  giddiness  ;  pulse  slight- 
ly irregular  ;  bowels  open.  Discontinue  the 
tincture  of  digitalis. 

26.  Pain  in  right  shoulder  continues  ;  less 
giddiness  ;  pulse  108,  regular  ;  bowels  open  ; 
complains  of  weakness.  A  blister  to  the 
right  shoulder ;  dry  diet  ;  beef  tea,  two 
pints  daily. 

28.  Sleeps  well ;  has  considerably  less 
pain  in  shoulder  since  the   application  of 


INJURIES  TO  THE  ABDOMEN,  FOOT,  AND  RIBS. 


blister;  pulse  U6, rather  vibratory 5  lew:]:; 

op<  n  twice  a  day. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  two  grains,  three 

Hun  s  a  d.i\  . 

/  trad  of iiuosiinniiits,  ten  grains  every 
night. 

,;i.  Bowels  open  ;  tongue  whitish ;  com- 
plains only  of  w<  akness.  Continue  the  qui- 
nine three  times s  day,  in  infusion  oi 


!  Q  1    I  s.i  I   It  V   TO  1  HI.    ABDOMEN, 
1  01  I  <»\\  1  I)   i:\    Dl  A  I  H. 

Henry  Downes,  s  stout  muscular  man, 
years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  Hospi- 
tal on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  October, 
having,  as  it  was  stated  by  his  friends,  fal- 
len from  a  height  of  26*  feet,  and  alighted  on 
the  spikes  of  some  iron  railings,  two  of 
which  bad  entered  the  abdomen,  and  been 
broken  by  the  fall  ;  one  of  the  spikes  had 
been  taken  out  before  his  admission  ;  the 
other  had  not  been  found,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  dropped  down  ;  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood  was  said  to  have  escaped.  On 
examination,  there  was  discovered  a  pene- 
trating wound  (from  which  the  spike  had 
been  taken)  on  the  left  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  opposite  the  iliac  fossa,  and  just 
to  the  side  of  the  ilium,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter;  and  another  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, a  little  above  the  umbilicus,  in  aline 
with  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  a  third  spike  bad 
also  perforated  the  integuments  of  the  right 
arm,  passing  through  the  triceps  muscle  to 
the  opposite  side.  At  the  time  of  admis- 
sion, his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
extremities  cold,  and  countenance  expres- 
sive of  anxiety.  He  would  answer  ques- 
tions occasionally  (but  not  always)  when 
interrogated  as  to  the  seat  of  pain,  but  on 
other  subjects  answered  incoherently.  A 
little  warm  brandy  and  water  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  immediately,  after  which  he 
rallied  for  a  short  time,  the  pulse  becoming 
fuller  and  mind  more  collected,  but  the 
improvement  was  only  temporary,  and  he 
soon  sunk  back  into  his  former  state.  He 
afterwards  took  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
opium,  every  four  hours,  which  was  even- 
tually iucreased  to  ten  drops.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  visited  by  ]\Ir.  Green, 
there  was  considerable  pain  and  tenderness 
on  pressure  of  the  abdomen  ;  extremities 
less  cold;  pulse  110,  weak  and  thready  ; 
tongue  white,  had  vomited  occasionally  in 
the  night  and  again  this  morning  ;  no  sleep 
during  the  night;  countenance  anxious  ;  no 
evacuation  from  bowels;  retention  of  urine. 
A  catheter  was  introduced,  and  about  a 
pint  of  urine  drawn  oil".  Twenty  leeches 
to  the  abdomen,  and  afterwards  warm  fo- 
mentations ;  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  in  a 
similar  quantity  of  warm  water  immediately, 
and  repeated  if  he  should  appear  sinking. 

11.  Restless  night  j    extreme  pain  and 


tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ;  pulse  120.  weak 
and  thready;  tongue  dirty  whits,  and  dry  j 
was  slightly  delirious  the  whole  morning! 
and  in  the  afternoon  became  so  much  woi 

that   it  was  found  necessary   to    use  COSroivS 

messuri  i  to  confine  biro  to  the  bed  ;  at 
about  five  P.M.  several  very  copious  liquid 
stools  were  passed  involuntaiily,  soon    after 

which  be  became  perfectly  quiet,  and  sunk 

gradually  until  eleven  i>.m.,  when  he  ex- 
pired. 

Examination  put  Mortem* 

The  intestines  wen:  found  smeared  with 
blood,  but  no  great  quantity  of  coagulum  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  intestinal 
canal  throughout  considerably  inflamed  ; 
there  was  a  rupture  of  the  right  common 
iliac  vein.  One  of  the  spikes,  which  was 
blunt-pbinted,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
full  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square,  was 
found  lying  transversely  across  the  pelvis. 
The  other  spike,  which  was  removed  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  from  the  left  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  had  perforated  the  ileum, 
and  wounded  the  glutin  muscles  on  the  oppo- 
site side.     Head  not  examined. 


GUY'S   HOSPITAL. 

INJURY    TO    THE    FOOT. 

The  palient  whose  case  was  related  un- 
der the  above  title,  in  Number 322, has  gra- 
dually sunk  since  the  operation,  and  on  the 
27-th  ult.  died.  On  the  24th,  the  delirium 
still  continued;  restless  at  night;  bowels 
open  ;  tongue  furred,  but  moist  ;  pulse 
weak.  On  examining  the  thigh  and  making 
pressure,  a  noise,  like  that  of  air  mixed  with 
fluid,  was  heard.  Continue  the  opiate  at 
bed-time  ;  six  or  eight  ounces  of  brandy 
daily. 

25.  Since  taking  the  brandy  he  has  not 
been  quite  so  sick ;  the  other  symptoms 
nearly  the  same  as  on  the  21th.  Scarcely 
any  discharge  from  the  stump,  which  is  very 
tender  on  being  touched,  and  is  dressed  with 
simple  cerate. 

26.  Much  worse ;  low  delirium ;  pulse 
sinking;  countenance  cadaverous;  breath- 
ing laborious  ;  the  symptoms  continued  to 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  he  died. 

The  friends  would  not  allow  an  examina- 
tion of  the  body. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  CLAVICLE   AND  RIBS. 

John  Hall,  aged  60,  was  brought  to  the 
Hospital  on  Thursday,  October  Sf9j  in  con- 
sequence of  having  fallen  from  a  wagon, 
laden  with  hops,  nine  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  being  Mr.  Key's  receiving  week,  he  was 
placed  under  bis  superintendence.  Upon  an 
examination,  five  of  bis  ribs  were  found  to 


i.mioTiurv. 


I  •  n  i  tared  on  his  rl  like- 

•ri  ,  iip,  at  ili 

ltd  right  lidi   of  the  head,  w  n  laci  i 

ut  Imlf  an  inch  in  length;  his  breel 
lather  1  iborious,  ami  lie  did  not  appear 
to  be  quite  collected.      I 
i  we  pla<  ed,   as  near  -as  ,  in  their 

natural  position.     Ordered  a  doae  of  house 
physic;   venesection  to  eight  ounc 

Inspiration  not  so  much  affected  ; 
bowels  open  ;  does  not  complain  of  much 
pain  in  his  head;  wouud  dressed  with 
Strappin;:. 

Breathing  has  become  more  difficult ; 
skin  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration  ;  no 
pain  in  his  head;   pulse  60,  and  weak. 

Nov.  1.  His  intellectual  faculties  but 
slightly  altected  ;  pulse  at  the  wrist  scarcely 
perceptible  ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  £d  he  died,  after  a  slight  convulsion. 

Inspection  of  the  Bo  J  if. 

The  clavicle,  fractured  near  its  scapular 
aspect  in  an  oblique  direction,  as  were  like- 
wise the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs.  The  superior  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  contained  two  small  punctures,  and 
blood  was  exti  avasated  in  the  air  cells  ;  there 
did  not  appear  any  breach  of  continuity  in 
the  pleura,  the  right  containing  about  half 
a  pint  of  bloody  serum.  Heart  rather 
larger  than  usual.  Cranium  :  no  fracture 
of  the  bones;  dura-mater  healthy;  arach- 
noid membrane  opaque,  and  thickened  at 
its  superior  part.  Cerebrum  :  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  left  lobe,  above  the  orbital 
plate,  there  was  a  small  clot  of  blood,  and 
there  appeared  a  greater  number  of  small 
bloody  points  than  usual  ;  on  the  brain  being 
sliced,  the  cortical  substance  presented, 
a  highly  vascular  appearance  ;  in  fact,  its 
appearance  altogether  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  apoplexy. 

The  surgeons  have  been  rather  more  re- 
gular in  their  attendance  within  the  last 
fortnight,  at  least  if  making  their  appear- 
ance by  half-past  twelve  can  he  so  con- 
sidered. On  Saturday  Mr.  Morgan  kept  the 
pupils  wailing  till  half-past  one,  and  then 
sent  to  say  he  should  not  be  able  to  come 
till  three,  though  Mr.  Morgan  is  generally 
tlio  most  regular. 


peared  in   this  Journal.     He  was  well 

does  t  to  an  unfortunate 
alternative,  in  b  addreaa 

the  pupils  in  a  foreign  tongue.     No  inquiries] 
ad   between  the   audience   and   the  lec- 
turer. 
On  the  suhj  »ct  of  the  instruments,  v. 
ive  that  they  appeared  to  beneitbei 
numerous  do  tly  as  those  exhibited 

by  Mr.  Costello  at   tl.  i  Medical 

cietyv  The  principal  instrument,  that 
seizing  and  crushing  the  stone,  employs  four 
branches  instead  of  three,  hut  it  appeal 
he  more  elegant  and  ingenious  than  useful ; 
its  I  true  tore  is  complicated,  and  the  dexte- 
rity of  the  operator,  w  bich  is  a  tine  gua  neat 
in  the  application,  must  thus  be  very  much 
thwarted.  We  do  not  feel  warranted  to  pro- 
nounce a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  but 
whatever  may  be  the  ease  with  which  Baron 
Heurteloup  employs  his  lithotrite,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  would  very  much  embarrass  a 
person  whose  experience  in  the  operation 
had  not  been  very  great,  and  whose  manual 
dexterity  was  not  of  the  highest  order. 


LITHOTIUTY. 

Baron  Heurteloup  delivered  a  lecture  in 
French,  on  the  use  of  his  lithontritic  instru- 
ments, to  the  pupils  of  this  hospital,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  the  6th  instant.  The  subject 
excited  much  interest,  and  the  theatre  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  Baron  prefaced 
his  description  with  a  general  history  of  the 
operation  ;  for  all  that  is  important  respect- 
ing which  subject,  we  refer  to  the  various 
articles  on  lithotrity  which  have  already  ap- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  received  from  Dr.  Ear- 
ren— Mr.  Westbury— Mr.  J.  Erode  —  Air. 
James  Kiobisher — Air.  Henry  Wishait —  Mr. 
11.  T.  Webb— Mr.  E.  Scarneli— Mr.  Walker 
— Mr.  J.  R.  Gilson — Mr.  Thomas  Rolph — 
Mr.  Stephens  —  .Mr.  Charles  Dunne — Mr. 
Hall— .Mr.  W.S.  Howeu— Dr.  Woodlbrde— 
A  |)Upe — Medicus — Civis — A  Bupil— T.  B, 
— Amicus  Scalpelli  Humanitatisque — A 
Medical  Pupil — A  Farmer — Paul  Pry— An 
enemy  to  Egotism — M. — Philter — An  In- 
quirer—  A  female  botanist  —  Alpha — A 
Header — W.  W. — A  general  praclitiouer — 
Mr.  O.  E — Exposer — S. — Machaon. 

\s  the  subject  of  "  Ophthalmic  Qwtck- 
ery  "  will  be  discussed  by  the  Bat  Cluu  at 
an  early  meeting,  we  defer  publishing  the 
communication  of  Corkscreiu,  until  we 
know  the  opinion  of  the  above  learned  body. 

Junius  may  rest  assured  that  the  most  in- 
violable secrecy  will  be  preserved. 

We  much  regret  that  the  error,  respect- 
ing Mr.  Weiss' 8  advertisement  should  have 
occurred. 

EanATiM. — In  Mr.  Einucane's  case  of 
imperforate  vagina,  page  *232  of  our  last 
Number,  for,  thecatamenia  appeared  "  three 
days  alter,"  read  "  three  weeks  after.'' 
The  address  should  have  been  •'  Bed  cross 
Square,"  instead  of  "  RedcrooS  Street." 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Collier  has  prepared  a  neat  pocket 
edition  of  Celsus,  Latin  and  English,  the 
first  Volume  of  which  will  appear  to  day. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL    AND    OPERATIVE, 

DEI.IVF.HFD  AT 

St.  Bartholomeic  s  Hospital; 
B  Y     M  R.    L  A  W  It  E  N  C  E. 

Lecture  VI I L 
Treatment  of  Inflammation. 

When  I  spoke  to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  my 
last  lecture,  of  the  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  or  that  state  of  the  system  which 
Dr.  Barlow  would  have  called  plethora  from 
defective  excretion,  1  should  have  stated, 
that  although  the  most  common  cause  of  that 
condition  is  excessive  nutrition  ;  yet  that  it 
may  occur  independently  of  such  cause  — 
without  any  excess,  or  without  any  im- 
prudence in  diet.  It  may  take  place  in 
consequence  of  causes  which  act  primarily 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  which  affect  tlie 
digestive  organs  secondarily.  Under  this 
head,  we  may  mention  neglect  of  exercise, 
indolent  habits,  sedentary  pursuits,  resi- 
dence in  impure  air,  confinement  in  crowded 
dwellings,  excessive  mental  exertion,  and 
considerable,  or  long  continued,  anxiety  or 
affliction.  All  these  act  primarily  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  disorder  the  digestive 
organs  through  the  medium  of  that  system. 
We  see  manv  instances  in  females,  and  even 
in  males,  where  this  kiiid  of  disorder  arises 
without  anything  like  excess,  or  imprudence 
in  diet ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  trace  it  very 
clearly  to  influences  of  the  nature  just  de- 
scribed. 

I  stated  to  you  that  considerable  local  in- 
jury is  capable  of  leading  to  serious  inflam- 
matory disturbance  in  various  important 
organs  of  the  body  ;  that  a  state  of  the  sys- 
tem produced  by  serious  local  injury,  such 
as  a  compound  fracture,  a  very  extensive 
wound,  laceration,  or  bruise,  causing  the 
part  to  go  into  a  kind  of  unheal  thy  suppura- 
tion, may  create  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum, pleura,  or  pericardium,  of  the  lungs, 
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heart,  liver,  spleen,  of  various  aiticulations, 
and  of  various  parts  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture. If  then  such  important  and  serious 
disease  can  arise  in  the  parts  I  have  now 
mentioned,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
active  disorder  excited  in  the  system  by 
considerable  local  injury,  you  can  easily 
suppose  that  the  less  violent  disturbance  of 
the  frame  which  constitutes  plethora,  may 
be  capable  of  producing  the  various  local 
inflammations,  or  other  diseases,  which  are 
said,  in  common  language,  to  arise  spon- 
taneously, and  of  which  pathologists  have 
found  it  so  difficult  to  explain  the  nature  and 
causes. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  to 
you  of  the  treatment  of  inflammation  ;  ad- 
verting, in  the  first  place,  to  acute  or  ac- 
tive  inflammation,  whether  it  occur  with  or 
without  inflammatory  fever.  The  view 
which  I  have  already  given  you  of  inflamma- 
tion, will  have  shown  you  that  this  is  a  tem- 
porary state  of  a  part ;  that  is,  that  the  con- 
dition of  inflammation  may  arise  in  a  part, 
may  proceed  to  its  full  development,  and 
may  then  decline  and  entirely  disappear, 
and  leave  the  part  in  a  natural  or  normal 
state,  so  far  as  regards  both  its  structure  and 
its  function,  without  any  treatment  at  all. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  striking  contrast 
between  inflammation  or  common  disease, 
and  those  changes  of  structure  that  occur  in 
some  specific  diseases  of  the  body — these 
organic  changes,  as  they  are  commonly 
termed,  such  as  cancer  and  fungous  haema- 
todes  ;  for,  in  the  latter,  the  nature  of  the 
changes  stems  to  be  essentially  destructive  ; 
they  render  the  part  quite  unfit  for  exe- 
cuting its  functions,  and  proceed  further,  to 
changes  destructive  of  life.  But  inflamma- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  usually  leaves  the  part 
in  a  state  capable  of  exercising  its  natural 
'unction,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  term 
given  to  the  former  kind  of  changes,  of  ma- 
lignant. We  must  observe,  however,  that 
inflammation,  when  it  is  violent,  dangerouslv 
disturbs,  or  even  entirely  suspends  the  func-. 
tion  of  the  organ  in  which  it  takes  place  ; 
consequently  it  is  absolutely  necessary  thct 
it  should  be  quickly  arrested,  when  it  affects 
any  organ  of  which  the  continued  exertion 
ts  necessary  to  life,  such  as  the  brain,  the 
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heart,  or   the  lun^s  ,     such    as   the   la, 
the   stomach,   01  ,.      \\  ben    inflam- 

mation affects   any  of  these  paitS,  it    U 

bable  tli.it,  if  the  at  lion  of  the  part  ail 

ed  could  In-    ili.sju  iisrd  with   for   u   time,  the 
inflammation  night  »o  through   it 
and  then  leave  the  part  in  a  state  capable  of 
reiaingita  function  after  war  da.     But  the 
dan  ariaea  from  the  want  of  ex. 

of  the   function,  during  the  time   the  intlaui- 
niutiou  is  at  its  height. 

I  effects  of  inflammation, 
ticularly  mortification,  suppuration,  and 

interstitial  deposition,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  cbangea  in  the  state  of  an  organ, 
as  to  render  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
Incapable,  even  after  the  inflammation  has 
led,  of  carrying  on  its  regular  function. 
Even  the  least  important  of  these,  inter- 
stitial deposition,  is  capable  of  producing 
changes  in  an  organ  which  will  seriously 
and  permanently  impair  its  function.  Such 
interstitial  deposition  will  thicken  and 
harden  a  part ;  it  will  consolidate  parts  natu- 
rally loose  in  structure  ;  it  will  unite  toge- 
ther parts  which  are  naturally  separate,  and 
it  will  render  parts  naturally  transparent, 
opaque;  and  these  various  changes  may 
arise  in  consequence  of  inflammation  not  of 
the  highest  degree.  When  inflammation 
occurs  in  a  joint,  this  induration  and  thick- 
ening may  produce  a  stiffness  of  the  parts, 
rendering  the  motions  very  imperfect.  Sup- 
pose inflammation  occur  in  the  eye,  or  in 
the  ear  (parts  naturally  very  delicate),  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  inflammation 
will  produce  such  changes  as  will  very  se- 
riously impair  their  functions.  Suppose  you 
have  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  or  the  iris, 
or  of  the  retina];  the  inflammation  may  go 
through  its  stages  without  producing  any 
very  serious  local  symptoms,  and  without 
producing  any  considerable  sympathetic 
effects  ;  but  you  will  find,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  interstitial  deposition  may  take 
place,  which  will  render  the  part  opaque. 
In  the  second  instance,  lymph  may  be  ef- 
fused into  the  pupillary  aperture,  producing 
adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  thus  impairing,  or  actually  destroying, 
sight.  You  will  find  the  delicate  structures 
of  the  retina  may  be  thickened,  rendered 
opaque,  and  unable  to  execute  its  function. 
Therefore,  in  consequence  of  these  changes, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  have 
taken  place,  vision  will  be  more  or  less  con- 
siderably impaired.  Suppose  you  have  in- 
flammation affecting  the  hand  or  the  foot, 
and  that  it  proceeds  to  suppuration,  the  skin 
will  be  rendered  adherent  to  the  tendons, 
the  tendons  will  become  adherent  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  sheaths  containing  them  ; 
perhaps  some  of  the  joints  will  go  into  a  state 
of  suppuration,  and  thus  the  motions  of  the 
part  will  be  seriously  injured.     Thus,  then, 


though  the  part  affected  may  not  be  ne< 

tor  the  ;  ,   it  is  neces- 

sary to  adopt  active  means  to  arrest    ti.<-  m- 

SammatioPj  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 

those  ell  I  ,  that    would  sub- 

sequently i n r  .   !i   the  function  of  the 

pait  ;  and  if  \ou  are  to  accomplish  that,  you 
will  find  it  neceaaarj  to  adopt  meana  q 

as  active    in    tin-  on.-    as    in    the  other  < 

that  is,  you  muat  adopt  meana  as  powerful  to 

stop  inflammation  in  the  hand  or  foot,  as  if 
it  were  sealed  in  the  heart,  in  the  lungs,  in 
the  brain,  or  in  any  other  important  part. 

Further,  although  inflammation  should  not 
be  B   ated  in  a  part   important  to  life,  and  al- 
though there  should  he  no  immediate  dan 
my  change  involving  the  function  of  the 

organ,  yet  it  is  of  consequence  to  arrest  the 
inflammatory  process,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  longer  the  vessels  remain  overloaded, 
the  more  difficultly  will  they  recover  their 
natural  state,  and  the  more  easily  will  they 
become  distended  again.  The  continuation 
of  inflammation,  therefore,  increases  the 
difficulty  of  recovery,  and  the  liability  to  re- 
lapse ;  hence  it  happens  that  an  organ, 
which  has  once  been  inflamed,  will  fre- 
quently become  inflamed  again,  and  the 
change  of  subsequent  inflammation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance  in 
the  first  instance,  ami  to  the  length  of  time 
that  inflammation  has  been  allowed  to  go  on. 
Now  persons  who  conduct  the  business  of 
life  insurance,  are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
When  a  person  wishes  to  insure  his  life,  the 
insurers  inquire,  not  only  whether  he  is 
healthy  at  the  time,  hut  whether  he  at  any 
previous  time  has  had  serious  disease  ;  and 
if  they  find  that  he  has  had  such  disease, 
though  he  is  healthy  at  the  time,  they  very 
commonly  refuse  his  insurance  ;  they  consi- 
der him  to  be  an  unsound  man. 

Fourthly,  in  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion, we  are  not  entirely  to  overlook  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  patient  from  a  con- 
dition of  considerable  suffering.  In  acute 
local  inflammation,  accompanied  with  high 
constitutional  sympathy,  this  is  a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  of  trivial  importance. 
There  are  certain  measures  of  a  preliminary 
or  uuxiliaiy  kind,  which  are  of  general  ap- 
plication, and  which,  though  they  do  not 
immediately  tend  to  reduce  inflammation, 
place  the  patient  under  a  state  favourable  for 
the  action  of  more  direct  means.  In  the 
first  place,  you  would  remove  the  cause  of 
inflammation,  provided  it  were  of  a  nature  to 
allow  of  such  removal.  If  there  be  a  foreign 
body  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  eye 
— if  a  patient  have  suffered  from  the  appli- 
cation of  cold — if  he  have  suffered  from  in- 
sufficient clothing,  or  causes  of  that  kind, 
these  are  circumstances  you  can  remedy. 
You  would  place  the  inflamed  part  in  such 
a  position  as  would  be  most  favourable  to 
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the  return  of  blood,  iii  the  case  oftlie  head, 
therefore,  jrou  would    bave  that  elevated  ; 

you  VOUld    DO(  allow   it    to   lie  low.      In    the 

i  f  inflammation  of  anv  part  of  the  lowei 
extremities,  you  would  have  tbem,  at  all 

events,  placed  in  tlie  hoii/.ont.d  poaitiOD  ; 
VOU  would  leave  the    part   inflamed  in  ..  ItBte 

of  reati  The  natural  execution  of  the  func- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  organ,  would  be 
a  source  of  considerable  excitement  to  ii 
when  under  inflammation,  therefore  abao- 
lute  repose  ia  generally  necessary;  for  ex- 
ample, you  would  not  allow  a  person  to  US6 
an  inflamed  joint.  If  the  eye  were  inflamed, 
you  would  not  allow  the  patient  to  exerl  it. 
Supposing  the  head  to  he  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, you  would  not  allow  any  menial 
exertion— you  would  not  allow  any  atten- 
tion to  complicated  matters,  or  to  that  whirl) 

required  intense  study.  General  repose  of 
the  whole  frame  is  equally  demanded  where- 
ever  an  important  organ  is  the  seat  of  in- 
flammation, and,  in  fact,  horizontal  repose 
pf  the  entire  body  is  very  favourable  to  the 
processes  which  are  necessary  for  recovery 
from  such  inflammation.  We  find  the  pulse 
become  considerably  reduced  when  the  body 
is  placed  in  the  horizontal  position.  You 
would  endeavour  to  remove  all  the  local 
circumstances  capable  of  exciting  the  in- 
flamed part  ;  all  external  pressure  from 
clothes,  or  other  sources,  should  be  avoided. 
Hence  a  medical  attendant  should  only  ex- 
amine the  diseased  organ  just  as  far  as  would 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  its  exact  state  ; 
the  pressure,  and  various  efforts  made  in 
examination,  are  causes  of  excitement  that 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  With 
the  same  view  the  patient  should  occupy  a 
large  and  airy  apartment  ;  his  apparel  and 
his  bed-clothing  should  be  light,  and  no  more 
than  is  calculated  to  keep  him  in  a  comfort- 
able degree  of  temperature.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  direct  means  by  which  in- 
flammation is  to  be  reduced,  our  first  view 
is  directed  to  the  taking  of  blood.  This  is 
the  most  powerful  and  important  measure. 
Blood  is,  in  fact,  the  material  by  which  the 
increased  action  of  the  part  is  to  be  execut- 
ed. If  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  figu- 
rative language  which  the  obvicus  increased 
state  of  heat  suggests,  we  may  say,  that 
blood  is  the  fuel  by  which  thejlame  is  kept 
up.  In  fact,  if  we  could  completely  take 
away  the  blood  from  a  part,  we  should  be 
able  entirely  to  control  and  suspend  the 
sed  action.  The  loss  of  blood  then  is 
the  most  powerful  means  of  arresting  the 
local  increased  action,  and  of  quieting  that 
general  disturbance  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  local  mischief.  All  other 
■  are  of  minor  importance.  This  is  the 
great  im-asure  we  have  to  depend  on  in 
diminishing  and  removing  inflammation. 
Bleeding  is  either  general  or  local.     In 


ral  bleeding,  Ihe  blood  ia  drawn  from  a 
vessel  by  a  single  orifice.    It  may  be 

taken  either  from    a    \iin   or  from  an  artery. 

In  the  former  caae,   the  proceei  is  called 
venesection,  or  phlebotomy,  and  in  tbe  latt<-r, 

ititri  iotOtny.  When  blood  is  taken  from  a 
vein,  in  a  state  of  inflammation  of  any  par- 
ticular organ ,  we  commonly  find  thai  it  pre- 
sents pecnliai  characters  ;  tbat  it  ia  different 
in  appearance  to  the  blood  thai  is  taken  from 
an  Individual  who  does  not  labour  under 
inflammation.  We  find  that  tin-  blood  coa- 
g i. kites  slowly,  consequently  that  the  red 
particles  sink  into  the  cra> -,a mention ,  or  clot, 
leaving  the  other  part  of  the  blood  free  from 
colouring  matter  ;  the  upper  part,  therefore, 
is  of  a  lighter  appearance,  and  the  lower 
part,  or  crassamentum,  is  principally1  formed 
of  fibrin.  We  find,  in  inflammation,  that 
the  upper  part  is  of  a  yellowish  appearance  ; 
that  it  presents  what  is  called  a  buffy  colour, 
and,  very  commonly,  that  it  contracts  more 
considerably  in  the  middle,  than  under  the 
natural  state,  so  that  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  coagulum  is  of  a  concave  figure  ;  that 
is,  in  common  language,  it  is  cupped.  I  say 
til  is  is  the  appearance  of  blood  when  drawn 
from  the  vein  of  a  person  labouring  under 
inflammation,  and  you  will  naturally  inquire, 
whether  it  is  not  also  the  colour  of  blood 
drawn  from  an  artery  under  similar  circum- 
stances? Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  draw- 
ing of  blood  from  an  artery  is  by  no  means 
so  common  as  venesection,  and  thus  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  determine,  -whether  the 
arterial  blood  presents  the  particular  changes 
which  we  call  the  buffed  and  cupped  state. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  myself  have  ever  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  fact;  but 
my  friend,  Dr.  Tweedie,  has  given  me  a 
statement  of  two  instances  in  which  he  has 
found  the  blood  drawn  from  arteries  to  pre- 
sent the  same  buffed  and  .cupped  appear- 
ances, which  are  seen  in  that  which  is  taken 
from  veins.  When  he  was  house-surgeon 
at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  he  was  required 
to  bleed  a  young  woman  for  active  inflam- 
mation of  the  chest.  Owing  to  the  small 
size  of  the  veins  of  the  arm,  sufficient 
blood  was  not  procured.  He  therefore  open- 
ed the  temporal  artery,  from  which  about 
ten  ounces  flowed  rapidly.  When  the  arte- 
rial blood  was  examined,  a  few  hours  after, 
it  was  found  covered  with  a  firm  buffy  coat, 
which  was  carefully  removed  from  the  coa- 
gulum, and  preserved  by  the  late  Dr.  Gor- 
don, who  afterwards  exhibited  the  prepara- 
tion to  the  students  attending  his  lectures 
on  physiology.  Dr.  Tweedie,  some  years 
observed  a  similar  state  of  the  arterial 
blood  in  a  patient  who  was  bled  from  the 
temporal  artery  in  the  Fever  Hospital. 

\N  hen  we  speak  of  blood  exhibiting  the 
inflammatory  characters,  we  allude  to  the 
two  appearances  1  have  now  mentioned;  to 
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tli.s  buffy  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  coagu- 

luaii  and  toll  ,   i  cupped  appear* 

an<  e.  ol  it 

eal  bleeding,  the  blood  is  drawn  iVoni 

Capillar)  It   is   drawn    from  a 

Qtngl  in  the  minute  ves- 

l  of  a  pait.      Blood    m  tins  way  taken  by 

cupping *,    or   by  the  application   of  leeches  ; 

by    -  itioitS,    or    by    /nurtures. 

CUpplag  seems  to  form  u  kind  of  'tnteentnhutr 

mode  of  taking  blood.     When  blood  is  taken 

by  cuj  pi:  ;:,  and  by  B  person  who  performs 
the  operation  very  skilfully,  it  differs  but 
little  from  general  bleeding.  A  skilful  ope- 
rator will  take  perhaps  twenty  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  quickly 
as  you  will  draw  it  from  the  arm  ;  therefore 
we  cannot  suppose  there  can  be  any  mate- 
rial alteration  produced  in  the  economy  be- 
tween the  two.  In  cupping;,  we  cannot  say 
the  blood  is  taken  simply  from  the  capillary 
vessels.  I  have  seen,  in  clipping  performed 
on  the  temple,  for  instance,  arteries  divided 
and  throwing- jets  of  blood,  three  or  four  of 
them,  Bgainst  the  sides  of  the  cupping-glass, 
therefore  blood  is  taken  in  that  way  very 
quickly  ;  and  when,  then,  it  is  taken  in  that 
way,  1  do  not  see  any  material  difference 
between  it  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  from 
a  vein  or  an  artery,  though  in  one  case  it  is 
called  local,  and  in  the  other,  general  bleed- 
ing. 

In  this  country,  phlebotomv  or  venesec- 
tion is  generally  performed  in  the  arm  ;  the 
blood  is  taken  from  one  of  the  veins  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  that  being  found  to  be 
the  most  convenient  part.  Hut  on  the  Con- 
tinent, venesection  is  frequently  practised 
on  some  part  of  the  lower  extremity,  parti- 
cularly in  veins  of  the  leg  or  foot  ;  and  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Fiance  seem  to 
consider,  that  a  peculiar  advantage  arises 
from  taking  blood  from  the  lower  extremity 
under  certain  circumstances.  Tiiev  consi- 
der, lor  example,  this  practice  more  advan- 
tageous for  affections  of  the  head.  They 
consider,  that  by  performing  venesection 
there,  a  derivation  from  the  head  takes  place. 
I  believe,  however,  that  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  that  it  is  of  any  material  conse 
quence  whether  we  take  blood  from  a  vein 
in  one  part  of  the  body  or  another.  Hence 
we  have  come  in  this  country  generally,  on 
account  of  its  convenience,  to  practise  blood- 
letting from  the  arm. 

Since,  then,  there  are  these  two  modes  of 
taking  blood,  the  general  and  the  local,  a 
question  will  naturally  arise — What  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  is  pre- 
ferable 1  What  quantity  of  blood  is  to  be 
taken  1  How  often  should  the  venesection  be 
repeated?  And  what  is  the  comparative  ef- 
ficacy in  respect  to  reducing  inflammation, 
between  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the 


urm,  and  the  other  means  by  which  that 
purpose  i^.  1 >  b-  qc<  omplislied  ' 

.i  you  h  ',  )0U 

peili  ither  iiicline,l  that 

that  should  be  the  propel  mode  of  attempt- 
to  reduce  the.  inflammation  of  a 
\  -,n   might   Buppose,    that  the   I 
way  of  reducing  incre  >n  in  any  or- 

,  would  he  to  take  blood  from  t 
itself ;  to  take  a*  the  otgan  wL 

isthe  seat  of  excitement,  the  material  which 
j->    essentially    oecesaary    for    keeping    up 
that  excitement.     You  will  therefore  sup- 
|  pose,  that  local  bleeding  would  be  the  most 
direct  and  powerful  means  of  reducing  any 
local  excitement.     This,  however,  would  be 
,  an    erroneous    conclusion.     You     can    take 
blood  out  of  a  part  by  local   bleeding,  but 
'  you  cannot  stop  the  supply  of  blood  to  that 
!  part   in  that  way.     You   can  take   away   a 
portion  of  the  blood  that  is  in  the  part,  but 
|  blood  still  continues  to  come  to  it.     Your 
!  taking  away  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  from 
the    part,    does  not  prevent   the  continued 
supply  cf  fresh  quantities.     The  considera- 
I  tion,  therefore,  is,  how  you  can  cut  off  from 
I  the  inflamed  part.tho  supply  of  blood  which 
I  is  necessary  to  keep    up  the  disturbance  in 
the  organ  ;  and  that  you  can  only  accomplish 
through  the  medium  of  general  bleeding.  If 
you  carry  general  bleeding   to  a   sufficient 
extent,   you  can  entirely  stop  the  increased 
J  action    in   any  part,  and  you  cannot  do  that 
through  the  medium  of  local  bleeding.  Take, 
.  for  instance,  a  patient  who  labours    under 
inflammation  of  the  chest  ;  you  have  a  per- 
'  son  who  has  violent  pain  in  the  side,  that 
patient  is   unable   to  distend  the  lungs  fully 
I  with  air;   he  cannot  expand  the   chest;  the 
'inflamed  organs  are  in  such  a  painful  state, 
that  he  cannot  use  that   voluntary  exertion 
which  is  necessary  to  till  the  lungs  with  air. 
You  find  him  with  a  hot  skin,  in  a  state  of 
general  distress,   and  with  this  inability  to 
draw  in  a  full  chest  of  air,  you  open  a  vein 
in  the  arm,  and  take  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood  from  it.     When  you  have  done  that, 
you  find  that  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
circulating  fluid,    will  enable   the  patient  to 
distend   the   thorax   with  facility ;    he    can 
take  in  a  full  and  deep  inspiration,  and  the 
general  distress  that  existed  is  completely 
removed.     This  will   most   particularly    be 
seen,  if  you  carry  the  abstraction  of  blood 
nearly  to  the  extent  of  producing  fainting. 
You  will  find  the   natural  state    of  respira- 
tion is  restored  there  immediately.  You  see 
the  effects  produced  while  you  are  actually 
drawing  the  blood  from  the  vein  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and   thus   you  have    a  clear   proof 
that  that  particular  mode  of  relief  is  capable 
of  putting  an    end    to    the    inconvenience 
which  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  the 
lungs  occasioned.      Suppose   you    bleed   a 
patient  who  labours  under  inflammation  of 
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the  eye  J  there  is  preternatural  fedneia  of  WS  ought  to  adopt  means  to  prevent  tliat  in  - 
the,  organ,  intense  pain,  and  inability  to  flammation  which  we  know,  by  experience1! 
open  the  eye.  You  take  a  good  quantity  of  will  teite  place,  unless  we.  do  use  such 
blood  from  the  nun;  the  eve  that  has  been  ractoi  of  pretention.  It  would  be  a  desire- 
of  a  bright  red,  immediately  becoroei  quite   We  thing  lor  ua  to  lay  down  a  rule,  it'  we  had 

;    ill.'  capillary   vessels  Of  the  organ  are    any    means   of  doing  so — a  certain  rule,  by 
empty;   in    fact,   you    Rod    tln'.t   the    patient    which     We     OOuld     determine     in    all    cases 

can  open  the  eye  with  facility,  that  li^ht  is  I  where  general  loss  of  blood  should  he  had 
lio  longer  off  nsiv<  .  'N  ou  see  in  both  these  recourse  to,  and  where  we  should  he  con- 
instances,    that  abstraction   of  blood  i-  nol    t<  Dted  with    local    hleeding  ;    hut  I  rather 


only  capable  of  checking  the  inflammation, 
but,  for  the  moment,  of  entirely  removing 

it.     It  is  true,  that  in  both  coses  the  in  flam  • 
nation  will  return, but  it  never  returns  with 


fancy  we  should  be  hardly  ahle  to  fix  any 
such  general  criterion.  It  the  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance  exists  which  consti- 
tutes   inllammatory   fever,   we     may 


the  same  violence.  General  bleeding,  then,  (bleed  generally;  hut,  then,  we  cannot  say 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  that  if  that  is  absent,  we  should,  there! 
any  organ  important  to  life,  such  as  the  brain,  he  content  with  Weeding  locally.  There  are 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  other  parts  1  have  '  many  instances  of  local  inflammation,  which 
enumerated.  This  bleeding  is  necessary  in  require  the  adoption  of  active  means  to 
the  case  of  inflammation  of  any  organ,  when  arrest  them,  in  which  febrile  disturbance  of 
you  suspect  the  probable  occurrence  of  those  i  the  system  is  not  presen*.  You  have  an  in- 
changes  of  structure,  which  would  suhse-  '  flamination  of  the  eye  which  would  require 
quently  impair  the  function  of  that  part.  '  bleeding  and  the  most  active  antiphlogistic 
This  free  abstraction  of  blood  is  necessary  |  means,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  lever, 
in  inflammation  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  in-  i  We  may  say,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
flammation  affecting  the  band  generally,  or  J  febrile  disturbance  justifies  general  bleed- 
any  important  joint  of  the  body.  General  ing,  but  that  its  absence  does  not  render  it 
bleeding,  again,  is  nccessniy  in  the  case  of  necessary  that  we  should  be  contented  sim- 
any  serious  injury  to  any  important  part  of  I  ply  with  local  bleeding. 

the  body,  or  in  the  case  of  a   serious  injury       Then  supposing  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
of  considerable  extent,  even  if  it  should  not  J  have    recourse  to   general  bleeding,  what  is 


affect  a  part,  in  itself  of  consequence,  be 
cause  we  know  by  experience,  that  injuries 
of  that  s.ut  will  produce  inflammation.  We 
know  that  inflammation,  arising  under  such 
circumstances,  will  be  attended  with  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  and,  therefore,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  independently  of 
medical  rules,  has  led  them  to  know,  that  a 
person  receiving  an  injury  of  that  kind, 
ought  to  be  bled,  and  that,  independently  of 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation 


the  mode  in  which  we.  should  employ  this 
operation  1  Are  we  to  take  a  large  quantity 
of  blood,  and  to  endeavour  by  such  large 
bleeding,  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  in- 
flammatory action  ;  or  are  we  to  take  a 
small  quantity,  and  to  repeat  it  1  There  is  a 
difference  between  a  considerable,  a  free 
venesection,  and  taking  repeated  small 
quantities  of  blood.  Now  I  may  mention  to 
you,  that  it  is  more  common  in  this  country 
to  take  a  large  quantity  of  blood  at   once  ; 


Now  s  ;me  persons  have  held  it  as  a  rule,  and  that  I  believe  it  is  now  the  practice  both 
that  under  such  circumstances  you  ought  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  to  take  a 
not  to  bleed,  till  inflammation  comes  on;  I  small  quantity,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the 
that  you  should  wait   till   the    disturbance  operation  more  frequently.     1  have  no  best 


c. .mes  on,  and  then   take   the  means  of  re 
moving  or    lessening    that    disturbance.     1 
cannot,  for   my   own  part,   at  all  accede  to 


tation  in  stating  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  advantageous  plan,  because  the 
most   eificacious,  is,    that  of  taking   such  a 


that  opinion.  We  do  know  that,  according  ,  quantity  of  blood  at  once,  as  will  produce  a 
to  the  tew*  of  Sporting,  when  \\  fox  is  turned  !  decided  effect  on  the  state  of  the  circulatiou 
out,  or  a  stag  set  off  before  the  hounds,  they  ;  at  ihti  moment ;  that  is,  you  are  to  employ  a 
consider  it  necessary  to  give  a  certain  time  I  large  bleeding  as  early  as  you  can,  and  this 
fur  the  animal  to  make  its  way,  and  1  be-  lis  to  be  measured  in  its  amount,  not  by  any 
lie  re  they  call  that  law,  —  giving  the  animal  |  defined  number  of  ouuees.  You  cannot  say- 
law.  Hut  1  do  not  think  we  are  bound  by  )  that  a  person  is  to  lose  twelve,  sixteen,  or 
that.  We  are  not  bound  by  any  rule  of  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  but  the  quantity  is 
honour  to  allow  on  inflammation  to  arrive  at  ;  to  depend  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  sys- 
a  certain  extent,  before  we  attack  it.  1  \  tern.  You  are  to  bleed  till  you  produce  a 
think  we  may  take  immediate  means  to  |  decided  effect  on  the  system,  and  you  must 
prevent  it,  wherever  we  suspect  its  occur-  carry  thu  depletion  to  the  extent  that  ia 
r.nee.  Therefore,  when  a  serious  injury  necessary  for  such  purpose.  It  may  be  ne- 
bsppi  ae  individual,  more  particularly   cesssry    to    take    twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 

if  that  individual  be  of  a  robust  habit,' and  st  ounces  of  blood  away;  and  if  you  cannot 
U  age  when  inflammation  i-,  likely  to  occur,    make  a  decided  impression  on  the  circula- 
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tion  i%t  go  to  that  extent.     It   bai 

■ 
.   Much,  by   taking  away  that  qu 

.i.eri. 

the  patient  in  that  raepac  t,  and 

at  that  time,  too  strung  ;   that  la,  be  lias  got 

■  much  blood  in  him,  or  you  would  not  be 


hardly  \d    h    r    breathing ;    flu- 

the  v\  hoi-  body  ,    white 
-,  and    u  blghl)  >di  ■  >t   the 

pulse,  lull.  ami    v.-rs'  frequent-;   i 

never  §aw  eymptomi   proceed  la 

il    .So    §ftOI  t    ■    tun  •.  i 

treble,  1  thought,  for  trying  deple- 


takuu  it  from   him.      Your  object   is  to  put    ti  <n  rent,  1  t  b   und  up 

an    end    to    the   inflammation ,     producing   as    l,er    arm    end    hied    her;     she   was    a.   lather 
little  subsequent   weakness   as  you  can,    and    -dernier,  weakish    jTOOllg    woman,   as   I    have 


1  think  ihut  will  be  answered  bv  a  large 
bleeding  at  tirst.  It  appears  to  me,  thut 
when  yen  go  on  taking  small  quantities  of 
blood,  and  repeating    it  two  or    thrt-e    times 

I  •  inetimes,  as  is  the  case  in  the  cou- 
tinentul  practice,  you  weaken  the  patient 
very  much.     Jn  fact,  very  often,  if  you  take 


already  said.  The  blood  spouted  out  most 
vigorously  from  the  vein  of  the  aim.  1  had 
got    a    good   lai  I  ;   it  ran   into   it  fa- 

mously ;  and  really,  in  caa  s  oi  inflamma- 
tion, where  the  blood  runs  freely  out  of  the 
vein,  1  generally  let  it  run  on  till  it  stops 
(laughter),  for  that  seems  to  me  to  be  t lie 


a  large  quantity  of  blood  in  the  outaet,  you  only  way  of  doing  good,  anil  L  fully  inteud- 
do  not  want  to  repeat  the  bleeding  again,  led  to  have  gone  on  till  this  voung  woman 
nor  to  take  any  other  means;  but,  iu  the  fainted;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  though  I 
other  case,  you  go  on  bleeding-  day  after  day,  bad  taken  awaT  an  enormous  quantity,  she 
and  continue  that  treatment  for  a  consider-  did  not  faint,  and  still  the  blood  run  out  iu 
able  time.  1  have  no  hesitation,  theiefdre,  a  vigorous  s' ream  into  th-  vessel,  without 
in  saying,  according  to  my  own  experience,  touching  the  surface  of  the  arm,  to  the  rery 
that  the  plan  of  repeated  small  bleediogi  last.  In  the  end  I  stopped  it,  because  the 
accomplishes  the  cure  ultimately  at  a  much  quantity  did  seem  to  me  to  be  so  very  great. 
greater  expense  to  the  constitution  than  ifl  I  had  the  blood  weighed  afterwards,  and  it 
you  took  away  a  large  quantity  at  once.  !  weighed  three  pounds  ;  that  is,  eight  and 
Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  attend  a  forty  ounces  .'  1  believe  it  was  an  ounce  or 
young  female — a  slender  young  girl,  in  a  two  more;  however,  it  was  not  less,  and 
serious  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  chest,  i  yet  that  evacuation  did  not  make  that  young 
1  bled  her  not  very  sparingly,  and  adopted  j  woman  faint.  i\ow,  that  single  venesection 
other  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but  I  found  ,  cured  her;  she  was  well  from  that  lime; 
it  necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  several  ;  all  the  symptoms  were  removed  ;  she  had 
times;  and  after  a  considerable  number  of  J  no  further  symptom  whatever  indicating  in- 
bleeriings,  the  inflammation  was  not  yet  rlammation  of  the  chest.  She  kept  very 
satisfactorily  reduced.  The  symptoms  of  quiet  for  two  or  three  days,  took  opening 
inflammatory  disorder  in  the  chest  continued, \  medicines,  and  was  restricted  to  a  low  diet ; 
and  I  deemed  the  patient  in  danger.  Still  but  really  1  may  say  she  required  no  further 
her  circulation  was  reduced  to  that  state  in  j  treatment  but  that  single  venesection, 
which  I  lould  not  take  more  blood  from  her.  In  those  cases  iu  which  there  is  syrnpa- 
I  then  resorted  to  the  use  of  digitalis — I  thetic  inflammatory  fever,  that  is,  in  which 
nearly  poisoned  her  with  it,  I  believe —  the  digestive  organs  are  disturbed,  in  which 
(laughter)  ;  however,  through  the  means  I  j  the  secretions  are  suspended,  it  is  found 
used,  or  in  consequence  of  her  possessing  a  that  wdien  the  secretions  ase  restored,  and 
pretty  good  constitution,  she  recovered.  It !  when  the  natural  action  of  the  digestive  or- 
happened  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  that  I  gans  comes  back,  the  fever  is  diminished  or 
1  had  occasion  to  treat  her  again  for  a  com-  |  stopped  ;  and  thus  it  is  said,  that  the  resto- 
plaint  of  this  kind.  She  was  a  servant  in  a  |  ration  of  the  natural  secretions,  and  action 
public  institution  with  which  1  am  connect-  i  of  the  alimentary  canal,  remove  the  fever, 
ed,  and  I  was  requested  to  see  her,  having  ;  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say, 
been  accidentally  at  the  establishment.  I j that  those  secretions  return,  because  the 
had  previously  seen  her  in  the  course  of  the  '  fever  is  removed.  However,  proceeding 
week,  before  this  occurred.  She  had  want-  on  the  analogy,  many  persons  say,  Do  not 
ed  a  tooth  taken  out,  which  I  removed  bleed  people  who  are  so  situated  ;  attempt 
for  her,  and  that  was  attended  with  a  great  j  to  reproduce  those  secretions  ;  give  aperient 
cWl  of  swelling  about  the  jaw  and  throat,  medicines,  endeavour  to  make  the  bowels 
so  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  apply  leeches  '  act,  and  give  medicines  that  will  determine 
to  the  parts.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  I  was  to  the  skin  ;  reproduce  the  natural  discharge 
called  to  sec  her,  and  I  found  her  labouring  ,  from  the  skin,  and  thus  you  will  get  rid  of 
under  aympioma  of  the  highest  degree  of  [the  fever.  Now  the  truth  is,  if  you  come  to 
inflammation  of  the  chest.  Though  she  had  j  read  the  histories  of  cases  treated  in  that  way, 
been  attacked  only  two  or  three  hours  when  you  will  find,  that  one,  two,  three,  and  some- 
1  saw  her,  the  symptoms  were  very  severe  ;  timesfourdays,  are  employed, in  eflbrtsof  this 
there  was  excessive  pain,  so  that  she  could  kind  ;  purgative  medicines  are  given,  which 
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do  not  act  at  all ;  diaphoretic  medicines  art 

administered,  which  produce  no  accretions 
from  the  skin —  ilie  loool  intlaniniat  ion  goes 
on    increasint;,   the  general    di.-t u 1 1). tin 

worse  tod  worse,  and  at  lust  mortti   1  eap« 

pose,  by  tie'  efforts  of  nature,  than  by  those 
(rf  the  physician  or  sur  •(•  hi,  n  lief  is  obtain  • 
ed.     Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  t reatment 

of  inflammation  by  direct  depletion,  appears 

under  great  nd vnn t  i^  ■ ,  when  contrasted  with 
that  mode  of  proceeding.  If  you  take  a 
large  quantity  of'hlood  from  the  system,  you 
produce  immediate  and  decided  relief;  and, 
in  tact,  you  find  that  those  points  you  are 
endeavouring  to  gain  by  medicine,  and  do 
not  accomplish  for  a  long  time,  are  at  once 
accomplished  by  a  free  loss  of  blood.     \  erv 


of  efficacy  in  arresting  the  inflammatory  ac- 
lion  for  the  moment,  the  advantage  is  gained 

at  the  expeaae  of  subsequent  debility  ;  that 

the  patient  will  he  10  weakened,  that  serious 

injury  will  be  done    to    the    oonstitution« 

Now,  that  is  a  fear  of  which  I  do  not  partake 
in    the    smallest    degree*      I    do   think   there 

is   great  fear  of  violent  inflammation  ;  hut 

my  fears  of  debility  from  inflammation  are, 
of  that  debility  which  is  to  be  produced  by 
the  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  process 
— of  the  subsequent  weakening  of  a  part, 
which  will  be  produced  by  those  changes 
that  inflammation  is  capable  of  causing  in 
the  structure,  of  the  organ.  In  both  these 
ways  I  think,  there  arc  real  grounds  for 
apprehension  of  debility  ;  but  1   have   seen 


frequently  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  no  reason  whatever  to  induce  me  to  fear  the 
comes  on  after  blood-letting.  You  will  find.  |  effect  of  debility,  as  a  consequence  of  tho 
that  soon  after  venesection,  the  patient  will  i  use  of  those  means  necessary  to  reduce  such 
get  into  a  free  perspiration,  and  that  the  se-  !  inflammatory  action  ;  and  J  am  convinced, 
.ons  arc  restored  from  the  period  of  your  j  that  the  real  and  effective  way  of  pre- 
ta&ing  awav  the  load  that  Oppresses  the  cir-  venting  debility  in  such  cases,  is  to  adopt 
culation.  When  the  svslem  is  relieved  from  the  most  vigorous  means  for  stopping  the 
that  oppressive  load,  the  natural  action  of  inflammation  in  an  early  stage.  Ithasbeen 
the  dirt'e rent  parts  goes  on  properly,  and  thus  j  said,   if  you   take  blood  you  will   bring    on 


direct  free  depletion,  accomplishes  at  once, 
that  which  you  are  endeavouring  to  accom- 
plish by  indirect  means  for  a  considerable 
time. 

A  notion  has  been  entertained,  that  per- 
sons who  live  in  London,  or  in  large  cities, 
will  not  bear  direct  depletion,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  loss  of  blood  which  is  proper 


typhoid  symptoms.  The  words  typhus,  and 
typhoid  symptoms,  have  been  a  complete 
bugbear  in  medicine.  Typhoid,  and  ty- 
phus symptoms,  merely  denote  the  state  of 
the  individual  in  whom  certain  organs  are 
in  a  state  of  disease,  and  in  whom  such  dis- 
ease lias  gone  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Typhoid  symptoms  are  by  no  means  a  neces- 


and  advantageous  in  the  case  of  persons  who  sary  consequence  of  inflammation  generally, 
live  in  the  country,  is  improper  in  the  case  they  merely  denote  a  certain  result  conse- 
quent on  disease  existing  in  a  certain  set  of 
organs.  The  only  fear  then  of  debility  in 
the  case  of  inflammation  existing  in  the 
body  generally  is,  from  allowing  the  inflam- 
mation to  proceed  unchecked,  and  to  pro- 
duce those  changes  of  structure  which  will 
subsequently  impair  the  function  of  the 
part. 


of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  persons 
residing  in  large  towns.  How  this  notion 
arose,  how  it  lias  happened  to  become  so 
general,  1  really  do  not  know,  for  I  cannot 
conceive,  that  any  idea  can  be  more  erro- 
neous. With  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
and  large  towns,  we  know  that  all  kiuds"  of 
luxurious  indulgences  which  tend  to  reple- 
tion are  carried  to  the  utmost  extent.  We 
know  that  sedentary  habits,  which  favour 
such  repletion,  are  very  prevalent,  and, 
therefore,  all  the  habits  and  circumstances 
calculated  to  produce  direct  plethora — that 
state  in  which  high  inflammatory  action  will 
occur,  and  in  which  that  inflammatory  ac- 
tion will  require  the  most  active  means.  I 
can  only  say  that  1  have  constantly  found  in 
patients  in  London,  such  a  state  of  local  dis- 
order, and  general  disturbance  connected 
with  it,  as  to  require  the  most  free  use  of 
the  antiphlogistic  means,  and  the  direct 
bleeding  I  have  been    speaking    of.      1  con 
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Before    commencing    his    lecture,    Dr. 

K'liotson   produced  a  heart  which   was  af- 

ceive  therefore,  that  the  notion  of  a  different  j  fecteu    with    concentric    hypertrophy,     and 


plan  of  treatment,  in  cases  occurring  in  Lon- 
don, and  cases  occurring  in  other  situations, 
U  totally  unfounded. 

Another  fear  has  been  eutertained  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  treatment  I  have  been  ad- 
verting to,  which  is,  that  although  it  may  be 


compared  it  with  the  one  which  he  had 
exhibited  at  the  first  clinical  lecture,  as  an 
instance  of  eccentric  hypertr  !>'■  v.   He  stared 

that  it  had  not  been  procuied  fr  m  a  patient 
of  his  own,  but  he  had  learned  thai  the  pulse 
had    been  extremely  small,  the   reverse   of 
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what  was  observed  in  the  former  case.  [It 
was  a  tine  specimen  of  the  disease,  the  pa 
rietes  being  much  thickened,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle  so  reduced,  as  to  be  not 
mure  than  large  enough  to  contain  a  hatel 
nut,  and  showed  well  the  distinction 
rWeeti  the  two  different  etati  a  of  hyi.ertro- 

rhv] 

Dr.  KUiotson  then  observed,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  lecture  was  one  of  com 
moil  occurrence,  the  tit  atment  OfwMch  wis 
generally  successful,  if,  in  attempting  the 
cure,    th  a  proper  distinction  made 

between  the  different  kinds'  of  rheumatism  ; 
nenfely,  that  i  rm  of  the  disease  which  was 
relieved  by  heat,  and  that  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  it  or  even  attended  by  an  increase 
of  temperature.  The  subject  would  he  wel 
illustrated  by  the  three  following  esses  : — « 

The  tirst  was  that  of  a  man  in  George'* 
Wsfd;  named  \\  illiam  Goodwin,  tetatis  21, 
admitted  October  8th.  Ill  nine  months,  but 
has  been  unable  to  work  for  the  last  six 
weeks;  complains  of  pain  in  the  left  thigh 
and  leg,  which  is  increased  on  pressure 
especially  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
down  to  the  ancle  ;  thinks  he  is  better  when 
warm  ;  bowels  open,  tongue  clean,  appetite 
good,  and  sleeps  tolerably.  Acupuncture; 
one  needle  in  the  hip,  one  in  the  thigh,  one 
in  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  about  three  inches 
from  the  knee,  end  one  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  : 
to  remain  two  hours  daily.  1'roni  the  great 
tenderness  of  the  parts,  continued  the  lec- 
turer, I  conceived  it  to  be  an  inflammatory 
case  ;  but  the  patient  stated  that  it  was  re- 
liever! by  heat,  which  made  it  doubtful  ;  and 
this  is  the  distinction  I  make  between  the 
two  forms  of  the  disease,  namely,  whether 
the  pain  is  increased  or  lessened  by  heat  ; 
for  if  the  suffering  be  aggravated  by  warmth, 
even  when  there  is  no  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  part,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
disease  is  inflammatory,  though  that  inflam- 
mation exists  in  a  minor  degree  to  what  it 
does  if  the  temperature  be  actually  increased. 
Trusting  to  his  own  account  of  the  symp- 
toms, 1  ordered  acupuncture  to  be  had  re- 
course to,  but  this  did  not  afford  him  any 
relief.  Now  1  have  never  found  this  treat- 
ment at  all  efficacious  when  the  rheumatism 
assumes  an  inflammatory  type  ;  and,  on 
Questioning  him  minutely,  after  a  few  flats, 
I  found  he  had  been  answering  at  random, 
without  even  considering  whether  he  was 
relieved  or  otherwise  by  h  at,  and  en  mak- 
ing a  more  particular  examination,  I  found 
that  there  now  was,  evidently,  even  increased 
heat  or  the  parts  ;  and  I  believe  the  discre- 
dit which  the  employment  of  acupuncture 
has  latterly  fallen  into,  has  arisen  almost 
entirely  fiona  its  having  been  employed  in 
cases  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  where  there 
was  increased  heat  of  the  parts,  or  where, 
at  least,  the  pain  was  increased  by  the  ap- 


plication of  heat.  The  mode  of  applying 
the  remedy  is  also  of  the  greatest  imp' 
ance.  If  needle->  be  merely  thrust  in,  and 
allowed  to  rem, mi  only  a  short  time,  they 
will  in  general  riot  be  found  of  much  service, 
they  should    be    left    In    at   lc;.st    tw 

i.  lief  thev  all''  i«l  is  heal,  tl.ereiore  in 
rheumatism  of  t!ie  lower  extremity,  I  am  in 
'he  habit  of  ordering  one  or  two  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  hip,  one  or  two  In  the  thigh, 
and  a  similar  number  in  ihe  calf  of  the  1 
but  the  principal  good  will  lie  in  the  length 
of  time  the  needles  are  kept  in.  1  was  not 
aware  of  this  at.rir.st,  and  was  afraid  to  ht 
ihem  remain  in  too  long,  lest  it  should  be 
productive  of  mischief,  but  have  not  found 
any  ill  effects  result  from  it.  1  speak  of 
rheumatism  only,  for  when  they  are  uK'd  to 
liberate  the  fluid  of  anasarca  (for  which  pur- 
pose I  have  often  employed  them  with  great 
advantage,)  it  cannot  he  practised  with  per- 
fect safety  lower  than  the  knee.  1  know  ono 
gentleman  who  merely  took  a  needle  and 
pricked  the  skin  all  over  ;  and  another,  who 
took  (hem  out,  after  having  been  in  only 
about  live  minutes,  and  both  were  surprised 
that  no  benefit  resulted.  I  do  not  know  the 
mode  in  which  acupuncture  effects  a  cure  ; 
certainly  not  from  irritation,  because  the 
same  benefit  is  derived,  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  the  needles  causes  pain  or  not  ; 
neither  can  it  depend  en  affection  of  the 
mind,  for  the  same  good  is  done,  whether 
the  patient  has  any  fear  of  the  operation  or 
not  ;  nor  on  faith,  for  the  relief  is  equal, 
whether  the  patient  believes  in  its  efficacy, 
or  laughs  at  it,  and  merely  suffers  you  to  try 
it,  because  he  sees  you  are  anxious  to  afford 
him  relief.  It  may  probably  depend  on  elec- 
tricitv,  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The 
benefit  is  sometimes  felt  before  the  needles 
are  removed,  sometimes  not  until  afterwards, 
most  frequently  after  the  second  application, 
though  several  applications  are  in  many 
cases  requisite.  1  once  ordered  them  daily 
for  nine  days  before  1  succeeded.  It  will 
not,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  be  found  of 
any  use  where  the  rheumatism  is  of  a  kind 
to  be  relieved  by  antiphlogistic  remedies  ; 
we  must  then  employ  bleeding,  whether  lo- 
cally or  generally,  and,  internally,  colchicum, 
and  mercury,  carried  on  till  it  bus  produced 
soreness  of  the  mouth,  will  be  found  about 
equal  in  their  effects.  When  heat  relieves 
th,'  pain,  colchicum  is  in  general  of  no  use  ; 
1  have  tiicd  it  over  and  over  again  without 
success.  The  present  case  being  inflamma- 
toiy,  was  relieved  immediately  by  leeches 
and  mercury.  By  carrying  the  latter  to  gen- 
tle ptvaii.-m,  and  repeatedly  applying  the 
former,  the  patient  has  been  gradually  get- 
ting better,  and  has  now  no  pain  in  the  hip 
or  down  the  thigh,  and  can  move  the  limb 
with  little  pain,  insomuch,  that  I  find  he  has 
left  his  bed,  and  gone  down  stairs  smoking 
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Lis  pipe,  for  the  last  few  days,  without  my 
knowledge. 

The  second  case  was  in  Abraham's  Word  : 
htnjanuu  Kit  hardson ,  admitted  Oct.  8th, 
a:tat.  ;i  I..  Ill  six  mouthy,  complains  of  great 
pain  in  his  joints,  ©specially  in  tie  hip  and 
knot's  ;  tlif  latter  are  swollen  anil  inflamed  ; 
great  lieat  at  ni_ht,  with  sweating.  Much 
p.un  down  the  tibia  ;  never  had  any  venereal 
disease;  bowels  open,  sleeps  badly;  has  no 
pain  in  the  chest  ;  pain  worse  when  he  is 
warm  ;  cannot  walk. 

Hpdrttrg,  sirfjmur.,  gr.  ij.,   bis  die  ; 

Opii,  ^r.  i.,  omni  nocte  ;  12  leeches  to 
the  right  knee,  and  the  same  number 
to  the  hip. 

*.'.  Pain  much  relieved  by  the  leeches. 
Pergat. 

16.  Pain  much  less,  mouth  sore  ;  con  tin. 
hirudines  ;  oinittr.  medicameuta. 

2l>.  Mouth  still  very  sore,  though  much 
better  ;  pains  nearly  gone,  except  down  the 
tibia  ;  walks,  though  lamely.  The  leeches 
to  be  applied  to  the  knee  and  down  the  leg. 
Here  the  disease  was  of  an  active  character, 
although  it  had  continued  for  six  months  ; 
there  was  swelling  of  the  parts,  heat,  pain, 
aud  sweating.  On  the  very  next  day  the 
pain  was  mitigated  ;  he  became  better  from 
day  to  day,  and  has  now  hardly  any  pain, 
and  will  be  discharged  shortly  ;  and  this  is 
a  point  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  direct 
your  attention.  An  inflammation  may  be 
chronic,  and  yet  active  ;  aud  an  acute  in- 
flammation may  be  of  a  passive  or  weak 
character.  The  terms  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation,  are  by  no  means  synonimous 
with  active  and  passive  ;  thus  a  sore  throat, 
an  ophthalmia,  or  a  gonorrhoea,  may  require 
stimulating  applications  from  the  very  first, 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  of  above  a 
year's  duration,  may  require  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, and  low  diet  : — so  with  rheumatism  ;  it 
may  at  the  first  require  stimulants,  or  after 
a  long  duration,  may  be  still  attended  with 
such  beat,  as  to  be  relieved  only  by  local 
bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic  means. 
There  is  a  note  in  the  foregoing  case,  that 
no  pain  existed  in  the  chest,  and  this  leads 
to  a  remark  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
attend  to  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
You  will  frequently  find,  during  this  dis- 
ease, that  pericarditis  takes  place.  Amongst 
the  French,  it  is  known  only  that  inflamma- 
tion frequently  occurs  in  the  pericardium,  on 
a  cessation  of  the  rheumatism  in  the  joints. 
In  Jlngland,  we  as  often  see  pericarditis 
take  place,  without  any  alleviation  of  the 
rheumatism ;  indeed  it  is  so  frequent  an 
occurrence  during  the  acute  and  active  rheu- 
matism of  young  persons,  that  in  attending 
cases  of  the  latter  disease,  1  make  it  as  inva- 
riable a  rule,  constantly  to  observe  the  state 


of  the  chest,  as  in  enteritis,  to  ascertain 
whether  hernia  exists.  A  great  proportion 
of  cases  of  diseased  heart,  especially  in 
children,  may  be  traced  to  pericarditis,  and 

00  minute  investigation,  this  tliseabe  will  be 
frequently  found  to  proceed  from  rheuma- 
tism. Several  eminent  practitioners  have  been 
known  to  say,  there  was  no  danger  in  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism,  which  have  terminated 
a   few  days  after  in  death  from  pericarditis. 

1  he  pericardium  (not  the  substance  of  the 
heart)  is  by  far  the  more  frequent  seat  of 
the  pectoral  inflammation  ;  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  it  e.\ists  also  in  the  pleura.  The 
symptoms  are,  palpitation,  more  or  less  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  with  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  extending  to  the  left  clavicle, 
and  shoulder  or  scapula,  and  perhaps  down 
the  arm;  and  what  is  curious,  the  pain  will 
frequently  stop,  just  short  of  the  eibow,  or 
sometimes  just  short  of  the  wrist ;  pain,  too, 
is  felt  on  pressure,  between  the  ribs,  over 
the  heart,  or  on  pushing  upwards  under  the 
left  cartilages,  so  as  to  press  up  the  dia- 
phragm. Li\  many  books,  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium  is  said  to  exist  frequently 
without  any  pain  or  tenderness,  but  1  have 
invariably  found  some  pain  on  pressure 
in  these  situations ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  a 
careful  examination  and  attention  to  these 
particulars  may  enable  us  to  save  life,  by 
treating  the  disease  in  its  early  stage,  and  if 
not,  it  will  prevent  that  most  distressing 
circumstauce,  the  occurrence  of  death  unex- 
pectedly, after  our  assurance  to  the  friends 
that  no  danger  exists.  The  following  case 
is  also  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  and  equally 
instructive  with  the  two  former.  It  was 
treated,  not  with  mercury,  but  with  colchi- 
curn. 

Stephen  Clements,  retatis  .57,  admitted 
October  8th.  About  ten  or  eleven  days  be- 
fore, thinks  he  caught  cold  whilst  waiting 
for  his  work.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
dav  he  had  chills  and  some  pain  in  his  limbs, 
which  in  a  day  or  two  increasing,  he  had 
not  the  power  of  moving  them,  without 
causing  excessive  pain  ;  he  now  (at  the 
time  of  admission)  complains  of  a  numb- 
ness in  the  lower  extremities,  extending  to 
the  loins,  and  has  a  sensation  of  chilliness. 
There  is  pain  on  pressure,  deep  seated  ;  skin 
hot  and  dry,  aud  the  pain  very  much  in- 
creased by  heat  ;  tongue,  fuired  ;  bowels 
regular  ;  pulse  96,  full.  Is  unable  not  only 
to  walk,  but  to  put  his  feet  to  the  ground, 
and  the  least  motion  makes  him  cry  out. 
Cupping  on  the  loins  to  eight  ounces. 

I'nii  co/chici,  f.  36S.,  bis  die. ; 

Pulvis  ipecac  co.  gr.  x.,  omni  nocte. 

9.  No  relief  from  the  cupping. 

10.  His  arms  are  now  affected,  particu- 
larly the  right,  which  he  is  unable  to  raise 
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to   his  bead.      I' liable   to   sleep   last    night  j 
polM    90,    full  ;  tongue    furred,    but    11: 

lie  leeches  1 1  tbe  ri^h t  elbow. 

/  Ha  loLlttci  f.  yuk.  livid  bona  ; 
O/ni,  gr,  j  ,  unuii  node. 

i  •.  Pain  in  the  right  nrm  considerably 
better;  in  tbe  left  ratber  Srorse,  Pain  ra 
tbe  lege  more  eon  fined  to  tbe  bans;  tongue 
furred  and  dry  ;  bowels  open  twice  daily  ; 
slept  better  last  night ;  pulse  90,  full. 

i  ;.  Much  .is  yesterday'.  Twelve  leeches 
to  the  left  elbow. 

/  an  colchicif.  "",ss.  8vis  boris. 

i(i.  r.iiu  in  arsna  worse,  in  legs  belter] 
live  StObls  (biilv  ,  pulse  1<W,  full. 

J'uii  ro'c/iict  /  *8S.,  8»is.  boris.  Omittr. 
opium  ;  ea  to  both  elbows. 

17.  Painless;  bowela  open  twice  ;  tongue 
white  and  diy.  Has  S  troublesome  cough, 
and  cannot  .sleep  at  night.      Pulse  81,  full. 

19,  Nearly  free  from  paiu;  slept  well 
last  night  ;  tongue  dry,  and  slightly  furred  ; 
bowels  oj>eu  ;  pulse  96,  soft  aud  compress- 
ible. 

l20.  Tree  from  paiu  j  bowels  open  ;  sleeps 
better. 

I  "mi  eolehiei,  jj.,  8vis  boiis. 
.'.!.   Free   from    pain,   but   complains    of 
wind  on  stomach,  and  nausea.     Omittr.  vi- 
ntim  colchicl. 

slcldi  hydroeyaniei,  \\\  IJ.a  ter  die. 

The  man  was  discharged  on  the  29th  per- 
fectly well.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  instantly 
relieved  bis  stomach. 

Colchicum  rarely  does  any  good  in  acute 
rheumatism,  without  purging  the  bowels; 
then  it  is  certainly  more  beneficial  than 
other  medicines,  which  produce  equal  purg- 
ing. And  1  haw  seen  a  few  cases  in  which 
colchieum  has  effected  a  cure,  and  in  a  very 
decided  manner,  without  producing  any 
effect  on  the  bowels. 

Tbe  illustration  of  the  opposite  kind  of 
rheumatism  and  its  treatment,  1  must  defei 
to  another  occasion. 


REMARKS      ON*      DR.      ELLI0TS0N  S      CLINICAL 
LECTURE    ON    FEVER. 

By  Dr.  Clitterbuck. 

T  n wf  real  with  much  interest,  in  a  late 
Number  of  The  Lancet,  an  abstract  of 
a  clinical  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Elliot- 
son at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the  sub- 
ject offerer,  two  cases  of  which  are  given 
in  detail,  with  appropriate  comments!  His 
remarks  are  entitled  to  respect,  both  from 
the  ample   field  of  experience   enjoyed  by 


the  author,  and  from  hit  known  zeal  and  de- 
votion   to  patb  'ions.     Al- 
in  aome  fcom  Dr. 
Elliotson,  yet,  in   point  of  theory,  he  ip« 

|. roaches  so  nearly  to  tbe  epll  1  |   i\e  (or 

many  years  advocated,  thai  1  carmot  but  Hat- 
ter myself  that  were  1  foitunn'  h  to 
make  myself  distinctly  understood  I 
to  the  views  1  entertain  on  the  subject,  there 
would  be  found  but  little,  il'an  v,  discrepancy 
between  us.  The  conclusion  corne  to  on 
,  subject  of  the  pathology  of  fever,  willneces- 
-Hilv  have  a  considerable  influence  on  tbe 
treatment  of  the  1  am  naturally, 
therefore,  solicits  iblish  a  point  that, 
;  to  my  seeming,  has  so  strong  a  practical 
bearing. 

1   agree    entirely  with    Dr.    Elliotson    in 
i  thinking,  that   the   two    cases    he    has    de- 
scribed are  eb  a:ly  marked   casts  of  tbe  dis- 
ease   (the  fc/iris  of  Dr.   Cullen'i   arrange- 
ment—  tbe  idiopathic  /ever  of  other  writers); 
and  that,  from  the  same  si^ns  which  he   ad- 
duces  in  proof,  namely,  "  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance, heaviness  of  the  eyes,  heat  of  skin, 
I quicknesfl   of  pulse,  and  an  extreme  feeling 
of  debility,"  which  he  justly  considers  aa  the 
principal     circumstances     upon    which    the 
\  diagnosis  of  fever  is  founded.     To  the  same 
purpose,   and  nearly  in   the  same  language, 
he  further  remarks,  in  regard  to  these  case9, 
that  in  both  there  was  "  tbe  peculiar  coun- 
tenance expressiveof  fever"  — "  that  peculiar 
combination  of  heaviness  and  distress,  which 
alone    is   enough    to    characterise  the  dis- 
ease." 

Speaking  of  the  disease  generally,  Dr. 
Elliotson  observes,  "  we  almost  universally 
find  more  or  less  of  pain  in  the  head  and 
epigastrium."  With  regard  to  '  pain  in  the. 
head'  as  a  symptom  of  fever,  I  am  inclined 
to  speak  in  a  less  qualified  manner  than  he 
has  done  ;  for  1  have  no  recollection  of  hav- 
ing ever  witnessed  a  case  of  real  fever  in 
which  pain  of  the  head  was  not  a  leading 
symptom,  provided  the  patient  retained  his 
consciousness,  and  were  able  to  express  his 
feelings.  It  is  very  common,  indeed,  for 
this  symptom  to  disappear  after  a  time, 
though  strongly  marked  at  first;  but  this 
occurs  under  circumstances  where  tbe  dis- 
turbance of  the  sensor  in m  is  on  tbe  in- 
crease, and  where  either  delirium  or  stu- 
por is  approaching.  The  cessation  of  pain 
in  such  cases,  serves  but  to  mark  more 
strongly  the  brain  r.s  the  seat  of  disease. 

As  to  the  nature  of  fever,  Dr.  Elliotson 
seems  not  disinclined  to  admit,  that  the  dis- 
ease mav  consist  in  inflammation  ;  but  still 
if  it  be  such,  that  tbe  inflammation  is  gene- 
mi,  and  not  confined  to  one  particular  organ, 
as  I  conceive  to  be  the  case.  In  some  in- 
stances, he  says,  one  part,  as  the  head;  in 
others,  another,  as  some  one  of  the  abdomi- 
!  nal  organs,  is  more  affected  than  the  rest. 


TUKAIWIKNT 
Aim  lie  adds,  "  fetter  may  take  place,  willi 

or  without  svmptoms  of  /dncni/is,  or  of  in- 
flammation of  tbj  stomach,  inhsti  ies,  or 
peritoneum,  during  life,  or  any  appearance 

of  one  or  otlu'i-  of  these   inflammations,  after 

death."  Presuming  1 1 1 : 1 1  Dr.  £lliotaor)  here 
the  term  ji/iraiilis  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, that  is,  as  characterised  chiefly 
!>y  active  Or  furious  delirium,  his  observa- 
tion  is,  no  doubt,  well  pounded  :  the  deli- 
liuiu  observed  in  fever  is  not  often,  though 
it  sometimes  is,  of  this  description.  Hut 
the  question  is,  not  whether  the  brain  in 
t'rver  is  disturbed  in  regard  to  its  mental 
function,  but  whether  it  is  suffering,  and 
that  constant!)',  in  uny  or  all  of  those  func- 
tions to  which  it  is  destined,  and  which  be- 
long to  ir,  as  it  were,  exclusively  ;  namely, 
sensation,  voluntary  movement,  and  intel- 
lects This,  I  contend,  is  always  the  ca3e, 
and  such  is  the  conclusion,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  to  which  Dr.  Elliots-m  himself  ought  to 
have  come,  accenting  to  his  own  statement 
of  the  essential  phenomena  of  the  disease. 
If,  as  he  justly  states,  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance, heaviness  of  the  eyes,  heat  of  skin, 
(juickness  of  pulse,  and  an  extreme  feeling 
of  debility ,  be  the  principal  circumstances 
upon  which  the  diagnosis  of  fever  is  formed, 
if  a  peculiar  combination  of  heaviness  and 
distress  be  alone  sufficient  to  characterise  the 
disease,  I  do  not  see  how,  upon  physiologi- 
cal grounds,  we  can  avoid  considering  the 
brain  as  the  organ,  from  the  disturbed  state 
of  wliich  such  symptoms  proceed — to  say 
nothing  of  the  pain  in  the  head,  which, 
even  according  to  Dr.  E'.liotsou's  statement, 
is  rarely  wanting,  and  then  only  under  cir- 
cumstances that  may  be  readily  explained. 
With  respect  to  the  heat  of  s  Jan,  and  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  which  Dr.  Klliotson  ranks 
along  with  the  diagnostic  symptoms,  they 
serve  rather  to  show  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  consisting  in  inflammation,  than  the 
actual  seat  of  it.  Such  symptoms  are  com- 
mon to  inflammation  in  general,  whatever  its 
nature,  and  wherever  seated. 

The  difficulty  that  many  at  present  ex- 
perience, in  determining  the  primary  and 
essential  seat  of  proper  or  idiopathic  fever, 
appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  their  not 
distinguishing  sufficiently  between  the  dis- 
ease in  its  simple  form,  and  the  various  com- 
plications to  which  it  is  liable.  Pure,  un- 
combiued  fever,  which  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  simple,  is  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence than  the  complicated  state  of  it,  that  is, 
where  it  is  combined  secondarily  with  some 
other  inflammation.  This  frequent  complica- 
tion is  probably  owing  to  the  variety  of  mor- 
bific influences  to  which  the  body  is  c  m- 
monly  exposed,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
acted  upon  by  the  cause  of  fever  itself.  Fever 
often  sets  out  in  a  simple  form,  but  during 
its  course,  especially  if  this  be  a  protracted 
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one,  inflammation  arises  in  some  organ,  par- 
ticularly those  situated  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  ;  and  thus  the  simple  fever  becomes  a 
complicated  ottbt  If,  now,  the  disease  prove 
fatal,  the  secondary  inflammation  betrays  it- 
self upon  dissection,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
an  essentia)  pait  of  the  disease,  though 
merely  secondary  and  accidental. 

The  examinations  postmortem  that  have 
been  lately  made  in  fever,  have  shown  that, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  that  have  ter- 
minated fatally,  inflammation  and  even  ulcer- 
ation, in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines, have  been  found.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  warranting  the  conclusion  that  has 
been  drawn  from  it.  The  occurrence,  though 
frequent,  is  far  from  universal,  as  T  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  proving.  A  nd  further, 
the  number  of  fatal  cases  of  fever  in  this 
country,  and  others  of  nearly  a  similar  lati- 
tude, iri  which  the  observation  has  been 
chiefly  made,  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  number  that  recover.  Such  an  ap- 
pearance, therefore,  were  it  even  general  in 
the  fatal  cases,  would  be  far  short  of  proving 
thai  the  same  is  the  case  in  all.  Diarrhoea, 
and  other  symptoms  denoting  abdominal 
mischief,  seldom  make  their  appearance  till 
late  in  the  disease,  and  ought  no  more  to  be 
considered  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  than  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  symptoms  towards 
the  end  of  pulmonary  consumption,  could  be 
so  considered  in  respect  of  this  disease.  Iu 
both  cases,  it  appears  to  arise  from  a  gene- 
ral disposition  to  inflammation,  produced  by 
the  continued  state  of  febrile  action  that  is 
going  on  in  the  system.  In  the  case  of  fever, 
there  is,  I  think,  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
has  been  often  the  consequence  of  the  intem- 
perate use  of  cathartic  drugs,  tbat  so  much 
prevails  in  the  treatment  of  fever  in  the 
present  day.  Where  the  disease  has  been 
subdued,  as  it  often  may  be,  by  the  prompt 
and  judicious  employment  of  blood-letting, 
with  little  use  either  of  purgatives  or  any 
other  means,  i  know  from  abundant  experi- 
ence, that  such  disorder  in  the  intestinal 
canal  will  rarely  be  met  with. 

In  fine,  I  repeat,  that  all  proper  or  idio- 
pathic fevers,  so  called,  (not  of  the  specific 
kind,  such  as  the  variolous,  &c),  are  either 
simple  or  complicated  By  simple  fever,  I 
understand  those  in  which  all  the  symptoms 
that  are  essential  to  it,  and  therefore  con- 
stant, refer  themselves  wholly  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  brain,  as  their  primary  and 
essential  seat;  and  which  consist  in  pain  of 
the  part,  and  a  disturbed  state  of  its  func- 
tions. This  disturbance  is  observable  first, 
in  respect  to  all  the  external  senses,  vision, 
hearing,  the  touch,  taste,  and  smelt,  which 
are  perverted  in  different  degrees,  both  ab- 
solutely and  relatively  to  each  other-  and, 
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in  extreme  cu^es,  are  altogether  annihilated  ; 

Secondly,     in     the    prostration    of    muscular 

strc-ii ;_  ih,   and  s  -  la  irregular  itn<l 

lun tary    movements ;    ami,    thirdly,    in 

iwii  -.->.->  01  disorder  of  mind,  according  to 
the  violence  and  danger  of  the  di&eate.     lu 

complicated    levers,    winch  pl<  bably  consti- 
tute a  major  it) ,  the  same  signs  of  disordered 

biam    are    to   he    ob>'  ixed  up  with, 

and  .-oim  t lines  much  obscured  bv,  t 
arising  ti  'in  inflammation  of  the  different 
oigans  secoudaiiiy  and  casuaily  affected. 
'in us  we.  have  some  levels  altilided  with 
cutuirhal  or  pulmonic  inflammation  ;  others, 
with  lutldinmal.on  in  the  abdominal  viscera, 
or  thin  ci»veiiii0,  the  peritoneum  ;  and  some 
even  with  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
niu.-cles  and  joints.  In  ah  the  cans,  how- 
ever, the  brain  affections  may  be  perceived, 
ami  is,  cilten  piedominaut,  so  as  to  give  > 
character  to  the  whole  disease  quite  different 
to  the  simple  inflammation  of  those  parts. 
Thus,  if  inilauimatii  n  should  appear  in  the 
lungs  during  tlie  course  of  fever,  the  ordinary 
pulmonic  symptoms  of  cough,  pain  in  the 
chest,  and  difhcult  respiration,  are  found  in 
combination  with  a  blown  tongue,  pain  in 
tin-  head,  great  prostration  of  strength,  rest- 
lessness, and  a  tendency  to  delirium  01  stu- 
por, thus  making  the  pneumonia  typhodes  of 
authors;  and  so  of  oiherjats  the  itiiLm- 
mution  of  wliich,  when  accompanied  with 
simultaneous  inflammation  in  the  brain,  as- 
sumes what  is  culled  the  typhoid  shape. 

SfiOStpn  and  climate  appear  to  have  the 
chief  influence  in  determining  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  combination  m  cases  of  compli- 
cated fever.  In  the  spring  season,  and  in 
cold  and  variable  climates,  fever  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  combination  with  pulmonary 
or  rheumatic  affections.  In  the  autumn,  and 
in  hot  climates,  ihe  abdominal  organs  chiefly 
suffer. 

Upon  the  subject  of  anatomical  investi- 
gations, as  serving  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
fever,    1    agree    entirely   \v:th    Dr.  Klliotson 
(than  whom    few  are    more   competent    to  I 
form  an   opinion  on  this  point):  4i  Those,''  j 
he  says,  "  who  look  only  to  morbid  anatomy  ' 
for   an  insight  into  the  nature  of    diseases, 
will  continually  mist;. Up  trifles  for  impoiiant 
things  ;   effects  for    causes  ;  and   incidental  ! 
IVr   indispensable  circumstances."     Though  j 
fever  possesses   all   the   characters   that  are 
essential    to,    and     therefore     indicative    of, 
inflammation  of  the  cerebral  substance  gene- 
rally, yet,    line   all   other   inihimmations,   it 
consists    at    first    U>    vi   lent    and    disordered 
action  merely,  leading  on,  however,  in  main- 
instances  (but  neither  necessarily  nor  con- 
stantly),   to    obvious    change    of  .structure. 
It   ninv   continue   for  weeks  without  mate- 
rially affecting  the  organization  of  the  bi\iin 
as  may  be  concluded  from  the  almost  sudden 
cessation  of  the  disease  in  many   cases,   by 


what  is  termed  a  m/w-,  where  the  bruin, 
from  bring  in  a  state  of  extreme  difcor 
almost  immediately  i,  lumef  its  healthy 
functions,  though  v\ith  powers  IB uch  dimi- 
nished. 1  his  could  scarcely  happen  if  the 
mi  nation  of  the  part  had  suffered  much 
change. 

In  regard  to  the  general  management  of 
Fever,  it  is  satisfactory  to  me  to  lind  my 
opinions  so  nearly  coinciding  with  those,  of 
Dr.  idiiots  >n.  '1  he  treatment,  when  C 
ducted  upon  the  principle  1  have  endea- 
votited  to  establish,  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  easily  uudeistood  ; 
and  i  may  venture  to  add  more  favourable  as 
to  iis  result,  than  when  treated  in  an  empiri- 
cal way  nu -rely.  l.ihe  many  other  inflam- 
mations, fever,  in  the  mild  form  in  which  it 
usually  appears  in  this  country  at  present, 
may  he  often  safely  left  to  pursue  its  course, 
witii  the  use  only  of  simple  and  palliative 
means.  I5ut  if  it  he  desired  to  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  and  favourable  U  rmixiation  by  art, 
ibis  can  only  be  done  by  the  employment  of 
active  means,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
employ  in  the  cure  of  inflammation  in  gene- 
ral ;  ad  there  are  none  other.  Hut  whether 
the  attempt  is  best  made  by  hlood-lett:ng, 
emetics,  purgatives,  or  sudorifics,  either 
singly  or  combined  ;  what  arc  the  circum- 
stances wliich  may  render  one  or  the  other 
of  these  entitled  to  a  prefereuce  ;  together 
with  the  objections  that  belong  to  each  re- 
spectively—  these  are  questions  wliich  1  huve 
no  intention  of  discussing  at  present. 

New  Bridge  Street,  Nov.  Id,  18^9. 


ON  BLOOD-LETTING   IN   SUDDI.N  SEIZURES. 
APOPI.KXY. 

By  Dr.  T.  Woodiorde,  Taunton. 

Having  witnessed,  in  several  instances, 
ill  effects  from  that  almost  general  and  indis- 
criminate practice  of  abstiacling  large  quan- 
tities of  blood  in  cases  of  sudden  fits  or 
seizures,  it  deserves  inquiry,  how  far  sound 
principles,  and  how  far  supeificial  observa- 
tion, have  conduced  to  establish  the  pro- 
priety of  it  :  for,  uiiferainately,  the  evil  does 
not  end  with  medical  men  :  the  public, 
although  most  frequently  averse  to  the  ope- 
ration in  all  other  diseases,  do  not  now  hesi- 
tate to  practise  it  themselves,  in  the  absence 
of  a  professor  of  the  art. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  sudden  seizures, 
apoplexy  deserves  to  be  first  considered, 
both  because  of  its  important  nature  and 
because1  it  is  that  one  in  which  the  necessity 
of  rapid  and  copious  vein-section  is  thought 
to  be  best  established.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  the  practice  of  every  day,  we  should 
be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  cure  consisted 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away,  and  that 
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this  ought  to  have  no  limits  but  in  the  re- 
covery  of  the  patient  ;  but  on  attending  to 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  we  shall  be  led 
to  a  different  opinion. 

Knowing  the  strong  bins  which  exists  in 
favour  of  blood  letting  in  apoplexy,  ami  re- 
collecting  the  disposition  of  the  human  mind 
to  disregard  any  doctrines  which  appear  to 
stri kt*  directly  against  long'Cherished  opi- 
nions, it  will  be  as  well  to  premise,  that  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  condemn  bleed- 
ing in  toto,  but  to  ascertain  on  what  princi- 
ples it  is  necessary,  and  thus  to  decide, 
when  it  cannot,  and  when  it  may  and  ought 
to  be  dispensed  with  ;  for  such  cases  there 
certainly  are. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  allow,  that  expe- 
rience confirms  the  necessity  of  copious 
blood-letting,  as  an  universal,  or  indeed  a 
general,  remedy  in  apoplexy,  when  1  con- 
sider, that  there  are  several  forms  of  the 
disease  in  which  it  is  seldom  or  never  prac- 
tised, and  which  yet  terminate  in  recovery; 
that  there  are  innumerable  instances  where 
it  has  contributed  to  the  fatal  issue  ;  that  it 
has  failed  repeatedly,  when  performed  und-.-r 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  ;  and  tint 
even  when  the  patient  has  recovered,  it  is 
doubtful,  frequently,  whether  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remedy,  or  whether  he  has 
not  withstood  the  attacks  both  of  lancet  and 
disease  ;  these  are  so  many  anomalies  which 
throw  suspicion  on  the  correctness  of  the 
treatment,  and  which  would  not  occur  were 
it  based  on  sound  principles.  As  forms  of 
the  disease  in  which  the  most  strenuous 
bleeders  neglect,  the  operation,  we  instance 
apoplexy,  succeeding  a  full  meal — apoplexy 
from  the  ingurgitation  of  spirituous  liquors 
— and  the  comatose  state  following  an  epi- 
leptic fit.  As  proofs  of  its  injurious  effects, 
the  two  following  cases  will,  perhaps,  be 
considered  : — 

A  female,  between  5')  and  GO,  stout,  flac- 
cid fibre,  sallow  complexion,  was  seized 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  at 
three  p.m.  ;  she  was  bled  very  shortly  after- 
wards to  *xxx.,  was  cupped,  and  purged  ; 
no  more  blood  could  be  obtained  in  conse- 
quence of  complete  failure  of  the  heart's 
action  ;  she  died  in  twelve  hours,  the  bod\ 
remaining  cold  to  the  last.  A  gentleman, 
about  60,  spare,  sallow,  long  in  bad  health, 
and  great  apparent  exsanguineousness,  was 
attacked  at  twelve  a.m.  A  person  standing 
by,  bled  him  instantly  to  a  great  extent;  to 
use  the  words  of  a  gentleman,  describing 
the  case,  "  he  bled  him  like  an  ox,  and  yet 
he  died" — nilmirum!  It  is  to  be  feared, 
that  cases  similar  to  these  are  of  too  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  following  example  s-hows,  that  al- 
though bleeding  had  some  eft'ect  probably  ill 
putting  off  the  fatal  issue  for  a  short  trifle, 
yet  that  it  failed  in  effecting  a  cure,  from 


its  not  having  a  curative  relation  with  regard 
to  the  predisposing  cause  of  disease: — 

A  butcher,  :)  i  years  of  age",  was  attacked 
with  apoplexy  in  the  morning,  immediately 
on  rising  from  bed,  having  previously  com- 
plained of  aottte  poif)  in  his  hind  ;  he  was 
bled  instantly  to  *<x,,  sixteen  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  temples,  and  purgatives,  eVc. 
were  given;  relief  was  obtained,  but  =  x  i  j . 
more  were  abstracted  in  the.  evenine,  in 
consequence  of  some  return  of  stupor;  the 
next  day  he  again  relaps-d,  when  $xx.  were 
taken  from  the  jugular  vein  ;  he,  however, 
did  not  rally,  but  died  in  six  hours  after. 

An  inquiry  into  the  proximate  cause  of 
apoplexy  will  assist  us  much  in  understand- 
ing its  proper  treatment.  From  the  language 
made  use  of,  in  speaking  of  this  dis°ase, 
the  opinion  seems  still  to  be  entertained, 
that  it  is  dependent  on  an  increased  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  head.  VVfe  shall,  therefore, 
briefly  recapitulate,  the  arguments  which 
show,  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  head  can  neither  be  increased  nor  dimi- 
nished, in  any  material  degree.  The  scull 
is  an  air  tight  vessel  of  bone,  containing  the 
brain,  blood,  membranes,  and  vessels  ;  its 
only  communications  are  with  the  arteries 
entering  and  the  veins  leaving  it;  the  head 
is,  therefore,  always  kept  full  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
top  of  a  syphon  immersed  in  a  fluid  ;  u.s 
contents  also  are  incompressible,  or  at  least 
compressible  in  a  very  trifling  degree ; 
hence  the  quantity  of  blood  must  be  the 
same  at  all  times;  we  can  neither  force  more 
in,  nor  can  we  diminish  that  already  there, 
how-much-soever  we  abstract  from  the  sys- 
tem generally  ;  the  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion may,  however,  be  disturbed  ;  more  blood 
may  be  contained  in  the  art»ri*s  and  le33 
in  the  veins,  and  e  contra.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  from  theory,  and  it  is  esta- 
blished by  the  experiments  of  Monro,  Seed3, 
Kellie,  and  others.  1'y  them  it  was  found, 
that  after  bleeding  animals  to  death,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head  were  always  full,  if  not  of 
blood,  yet  of  serum.  The  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  apoplexy  depends  on  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  head  is  erroneous, 
and  the  practice,  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  lessening  this  quantity  by  enor- 
mous blood-letting,  is  also  erroneous. 

By  others  it  is  supposed,  that  the  com- 
pression which  the  medullary  mutter  of  the 
brain  suffers  from  effused  blood,  increased 
action  of  the  arteries,  &c,  is  the  cause  of  the 
apoplectic  symptoms  ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ill  consequences  arising  from 
compression  owe  their  origin  to  this;  for 
we  know  that,  in  descending  in  a  diving- 
bell,  say  31  feet,  the  body  sustains  an  addi- 
tional pressure  of  1.5  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  which  affects  the  brain  tlin  ugh  the 
blood-vessels  as   well  as    any   other  part, 
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out  in i ur\'.      Again,  during  the 
ot   the  head  of  tlic   t  :v  great  oom< 

preaaion  is  Buffered,  and  in  wounds  of  tht- 

ciauium,  wni.  -s   ot    bone,    the    b 

ma v  be  compressed  in  one  part  without  pro- 
dueiag  apoplexy.  It  would  appear  that 
pressure    indnoea  apoplexy,  only  when 

the  ( iroulatioo  iu  the 

Jitml,  uud  this  ii  guarded  i  the  two 

in  stances }  by  the  brain  expanding  in  one 

direction  whilst  it  is  compressed  in  another. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  from  the  in 
cumetanoea  already  mentioned,  pressure  ap- 
plied   to   anv    one    part   ot'  the    Irani    ah 
equally,    and    «t    the    tame    tune,    all     other 

parte*  ai  in  a  vessel  containing  water.  Pres- 
sure, therefore,  occasioned  by  an  increased 
aotion  of  the  arteries,  or  otherwise,  i-  im- 
mediately communioated  to  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  ;  and  as  she  venous  system  would 
appear  to  he  mora  readily  affected  by  it,  the 
circulation  through  this  system  is  interrupt- 
ed, and  sometimes  altogether  impeded.  De- 
ranged circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  then,  varying  from  alight  interruption 
to   total  stagnation,  is  most   probably  the 

proximate  cause  of  apoplexy. 

But  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  head 
may  be  deranged  by  different  and  opposite 
causes;  in  othpr  words,  the  exeiting  causes 
of  apoplexy,  to  which  remedial  measures 
are  directed,  differ  in  almost  every  case. 

These  are — 1st,  Direct  pressure  from  with- 
out, as  from  fractal e  with  depression  ;  '_\llv, 
Pressure  from  internal  causes,  as  from  pre- 
ternatural fulness  of  the  arteries,  extrava- 
sated  blOod,  an  accumulation  of  serum  ;  tu- 
mours in  the  brain  ;  Sdly,  Impedimenta  to 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  head,  as  by 
stooping,  piessure  upon  the  veins  of  the 
neck,  tumours  compressing  the  vena  cava, 
and  diseases  of  the  lUBj 

First,  in  apoplexy  from  fracture  with  de- 
pression, the  symptoms  will  mostly  yield  on 
removing  t he  exerting  cause,  and  bleeding 
only  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  subse- 
quent inllamiiKition.  Secondly,  preterna- 
tural fulness  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  may 
be  occasioned  by  mental  emotions,  great 
bodily  exertions,  inflammation  of  the  brain 
by  the  ingurgitation  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  by  full  meals  ;  the  latter  cause  has,  by 
some,  been  supposed  to  act  by  preventing 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  thus  impe- 
ding respiration,  and  Occasioning  a  delay  in 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  ;  by  otheis, 
by  the  sudden  pouring  of  a  great  quantity 
of  chyle  into  the  circulation  ;  but  we  may, 
perhaps,  with  more  probability  suppose  it 
to  act  in  the  same  way  as  vinous  liquors, 
namely,  by  increasing  arterial  action,  and 
thus  compressing  the  venous  system  of  the 
head  ;  We  know  this  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  branches  of  the  exterunl  ca- 
rotid, by  the  flushing  of  the  face,  throbbing 


es,  &e.,  and  hi  lit  to  presume 

■  rnal  feus 
All  three  causes,  with  ihe  exception  of  one, 

temporal v  dm stion,    hut  thin  is  I 
form  of opoplexy  in  winch  blood-letting  pro- 

r   avail  ;    the  ol  »,  is 

to  lower  the  action  of  t:  ,  \v  h-n  iln-u 

,  jhed,  and  room  u 
afforded  tor  the  veins  to  expand  and  di»- 

ehai 

ited  in  onhr  to  adfeet  this 

will  of  Bourse  vary  j   in   BOB  I   JX.,   in 

others   ixx,,  ami,    in  els, 

Jxxx.  must  be  taken  awaj  a  heart 

and  general  vascular  system  will  he  affected. 
The  action  of  the  heart  being  diminished, 

the   arteries   of  the    brail    will    most    likely 

partieipitate  in  the  effects  ;  all  general  bla 
ing  beyond  this  is  uncalled  for ;  but  we  must 
not  expect  that  tin-  vessels  will  instantly 
recover  their  wonted  healthy  action  ;  time 
must  be  allowed  for  this,  nor  should  we,  as 
is  to  be  feared  is  too  frequently  the  case,  con- 
tinue abstracting  blood  until  signs  of  re- 
turning animation  appear.  As  the  cure  of 
that  form  arising  from  extravasated  blood, 
accumulated  serum,  «\c,  will  depend  on 
their  removal,  and  as  venesection  can  have 
no  direct  eft'  ct  in  bringing  about  this,  but 
would  rather  tend  to  retard  the  process,  by 
weakening  the  powers  of  that  system  on 
which  we  rely  for  their  absorption,  we  should 
be  extremely  cautious  in  the  repetition  of 
it.  The  third  set  of  causes  act  by  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  ;  these 
are  stooping,  pressure  upon  the  veins  of  the 
neck,  tumours  cimpressing  the  vena  cava, 
and  diseases  of  the  lungs  ;  some  of  these 
causes  are  removenble,  and  when  so,  the 
effect  commonly  ceases  ;  others  are  not,  and 
much  cannot  be  done  by  art.  In  this  form, 
a  small  quantify  of  blood  taken  from  the 
jugular  vein  will  be,  perhaps,  more  effectual 
than  when  taken  in  any  other  way. 

Something  more,  however,  than  the  appli- 
cation of  the  exciting  causes  is  required  for 
the  production  of  apoplexy  ;  we  know  that 
many  of  these  causes  are  in  operation  every 
day  witlwall  of  us, but  apoplexy  is  not  induced. 
A  predisposition  then  is  necessary,  and  this 
ought  to  form  a  principal  object  of  conside- 
ration in  the  treatment.  The  predisposing 
causes  generally  enumerated  are — a  parti- 
cular conformation  of  body,  a  sedentary  and 
(usurious  mode  of  living,  long  and  intense 
application  of  mind,  habits  of  intoxication, 
&c.  Some  of  these  causes  act  by  producing 
disorganisations  and  structural  alterations 
in  the  brain,  its  vessels,  and  membranes  ; 
others,  probably,  by  lowering  the  tone  of 
the  system  generally,  and,  as  a  part,  that  of 
the  vascular  system  of  the  head,  thus  ren- 
dering it  less  able  to  sustain  the  sudden 
shock  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  opinion 
that  the  predisposition   to   apoplexy   is  in 
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ninny  instances  dependent    on   diminished 

tonicity,  is  further  conlii mcd  l)y  the  prac- 
tice of  those  w  ho  exhibit  tonics  nml  utimu- 
lants  in  the  con\  iiloffiK  c  (it  a  lit,  and  often, 
apparently,  with  advantage  ,    and  liy   tin-  in:- 

ourreoea  of  apoplexy,   very   frequently,  in 

[ > ■  ■  i  n < . 1 1 s   in     whom    nil    tin*   obvious   sigDj    of 

diminished    tone   ire   presents      If  a   refe- 

lence  to  c;:s'  s  is  niailf,  jk  rhnps  it  will  be 
found,  that  it  to  the  full  as  often  occurs  in 
llu-  pate,  .sallow,  and  emaciated,  with  lax 
fibre,  as  in  the  stout,  red-laced,  and  pletho- 
ric. It  is  well  known,  that  during  a  re- 
covery from  i  tit,  in  which  large  bleedings 
linvo  been  practised,  the  patient  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  relapse  into  a  comatose  state  j 

this  is  commonly  imputed  to  the  rapid 
formation  of  new  blood,  but  it  may,  with 
more  probability,  be  referred  to  the  dimi- 
nished vascular  tone,  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
vious practice,  and  which  renders  slighter 
exciting  cuuses,  of  more  avail  in  producing 
disease. 

From  all  those  circumstances  we  conclude, 
that  deranged  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
head  is  the  proximate  cause  of  apoplexy  ; 
that  this  state  may  be  produced  in  indivi- 
duals, under  different  circumstnnces,  and  by 
different  exciting  causes,  but  that  these  are 
little  capable  of  occasioning  disease,  whilst 
the  structure  of  the  brain  remains  healthy 
and  unchanged,  and  its  vessels  sound  ;  that 
apoplexy  may  occur  as  often  in  the  emaci- 
ated, sallow,  and  debilitated,  with  flaccid 
fibre,  as  in  the  robust  aud  plethoric,  with 
firm  fibre,  thus  constituting  the  two  forms 
in  the  old  division  of  serous  and  sangui- 
neous ;  that  in  apoplexy  with  flushed  face, 
and  firm  and  strong  pulse,  blood  letting, 
possibly,  may  have  a  curative  relation  with 
the  state  of  the  brain,  which  renders  t  e 
exciting  causes  effective  in  producing  the 
comatose  state,  but  that  here  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary only  to  reduce  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  general  vascular  system,  when  we 
hope  that  the  cerebral  vessels  will  be  simi- 
larly affected  :  and  beyond  this,  benefit  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  it.  That  in  apo- 
plexy with  pale  face,  and  cold  extremities, 
and  where  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries is  already  below  par,  blood-letting  must 
be  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  curative 
relation  with  the  proximate  cause  of  disease, 
and  is  calculated  to  render  the  system  less 
able  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  the  excit- 
ing causes.  The  treatment  of  apoplexy  is 
not  so  simple  then  as  at  first  sight  appears, 
neither  is  bloodletting  the  sole  remedy,  nor 
ought  it  to  be  performed  indiscriminately  ; 
and  it  behoves  physicians  to  divest  the 
public  mind  of  that  opinion  which  they 
have,  by  their  language  and  practice,  in- 
stilled into  it.  The  other  seizures  will 
form  matter  for  future  consideration. 

November  2,  1829. 


Mil.  KAUl.I.'S 
"  l'ttoois,"  in  sri'i'orrr  or  n is  JrOC0f*T1 

\c  \  i  Ml    i  ii  i    i  Dl  i  on  . 

As  we  are  anxious  that  the  following  per- 
formance should  produce  a»/u(l  and  ntiliixtl 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  every  n  ader,  we 
shall  abstain  from  comment  until  next  week, 
even  at  the  horrid  risk  of  this  forbearance 
being  adduced  as  another"  prop/  '  of  a  "de- 
sire to  make  reparation."  In  the  postscript, 
Mr.  Karle  expresses  his  M  fears  lest  our 
compositors  might  not  be  enabled  to  under- 
stand his  composition."  Anxious  for  tlie 
reputation  of  the  splendid  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Mills,  Jowett,  and  Co.  we  directed 
that  the  letter  should  be  printed  verbatim  et 
literatim.  The  "minute  fidelity"  with  which 
this  request  has  been  executed,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  in  numerous  specimens  of  excellent 
grammar  and  orthography. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

George  Street,  Nov.  1.5th,  29. 
Sin, — For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  will 
condescend  to  address  you  in  reply  to  your 
slanderous  observations,  your  bold  defiance, 
and  your  bare-faced  denial  of  the  statement 
which  I  was  compelled  to  make  to  my  clini- 
cal class.  I  am  induced  to  take  the  present 
step  because  I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  lec- 
ture-room an  arena  for  disputes;  I  am  fur- 
ther induced  to  take  this  step,  instead  of 
inviting-  you  to  hear  my  reply  in  that  Thea- 
tre, before  a  jury  of  ray  own  pupils,  because 
I  should  be  apprehensive  that  your  reception 
might  not  be  quite  cordial,  and  because  the 
attachment  and  regard  which  they  have  uni- 
formly manifested  towards  me  would  ill  suit 
them  for  the  office  of  jurors.  Influenced  by 
these  motives,  I  prefer  making  the  public 
the  jury  to  try  the  present  question,  and 
your  own  publication  the  medium  of  com- 
munication. 1  shall  pass  over  in  silent  con- 
tempt all  the  low  abuse  and  silly  puerile 
calling  of  names,  so  worthy  of  a  scientific 
journal,  as  they  are  evidently  the  first  angry 
effusions  of  an  evil  spiiit  which  has  re- 
ceived just  casligation  but  not  profitted  bv 
it.  1  shall  proceed  to  meet  the  charges,  and 
first  that  "  after  a  weeks  preparation  I  am 
unable  to  speak  intelligibly  on  disease,  and 
its  treatment  for  the  space  of  one  hour,"  for 
the  truth  of  this  statement  I  appeal  to  my 
audience  whom  you  rightly  represent  as 
enlightened  ;  my  reply  to  it  is  this,  It  is  my 
custom  to  select  the  cases  on  the  Friday 
during  my  visit  and  I  often  do  not  receive 
the  notes  of  the  cases  from  the  pupils  until 
the   Saturday    evening    when  1  enter  the 


Mil.  1.  vKi.l.s    VCCUSAT] 


i     tetre.     1  hut  I  am  not  bowi               1  of  of  injury  of  the  bead  reported  in  the  same 

publishing  my  remarks  when  <                l  is  numbei  at  pa                            -  was  bnerty 

Ut    imp  irtaDQf     I  -    luriit  ill-  ulten-  ixa    follows*       A   patient  WI4                       I  With  tt 

of  the  public  the                   :    tin-  M  ■•  the.   head,  «lildi  was    I 

tte  end    i.f  tlic  Medical   and  Physical  actively  treated  without  suceesa               torn* 

.i   nival  will  imply  attest.     Dul  it  not  l.uiv-  of  pressure  came  on  such  h               us  ot  tb« 

rvtr               iu,  who  ;                 be  ilif  lover  bladder  and  rectum,  I 

of  openess  and  fair  d  i,  v\itli  convulsive  action  of  the  mui 

ittaek    upon    me    for    declining    to    have    my  on  the  same  hide.      The  all                   ue  of  the 


extemporary    lectures    published,    that    jou 

weir  iu  duty  bound  t>  notioe  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  has  withdrawn  hie 
written   consent*  to  have  his  leoturee  pub* 

lulled,    neCftUM    they    were    DOt    ht    to    meet 

the  public  eye. —  Lectures  forming  a  ay  ate* 

reatic  course  of  surgery  —  lectures  which  he 

baa  been  yeaia  in  compiling  and  which  be 
delifesed  to  his  class  in  Aldersgate 

and  tor  which  he  received  an  ample  remu- 
neration— I   shall  only  otter  one    more   ob 


wound  in    the  SCalp   cleat ly   pointed  out   the 

principal  seats  of  the  injury.  Under  these, 
circumstances  it  was  determined  in  coeeul- 
tation  with  Air.  Vincent  and  Mr.  Stanley  to 
give  the  patient  the  possible  chance  ol 
very  by  the  application  Of  the  trephine. 
the  moment  when  the  operation  was  deter- 
mined ou  Mr.  Lawrence  entered  the  ward 
and  after  a  few  momenta  observation  de- 
clared he  could  see  no  other  indication  ex- 
cept that  the    man  would  certainly  die.      As 


senrstion  on  this  part  of  your  paper,  How  [he  would  not  condescend  to  enter  into  any 
did  it  happen  that  you  only  discovered  the  j  further  explanation  I  did  not  consider  it  m- 
worthleeanef-s  of  my  lectures  at  the  moment  cumbent  upon  me  to  abandon  my  own  opi« 
when  you  were  refused  permission  to  pub-  nion  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  that  of  Mr. 
Ush  them  1  lint  for  that  refusal  you  would  Vincent  and  Mr.  Stanley.  The  operation 
Still  have  been  too  happy  to  have  culled  the  was  petformed  aud  blood  wag  found  ettused 
fruits  of  my  experience  to  sustain  your  fall-  beneath  the  dura  mater.  The  patient  im- 
iug  publication.  Your  observations  respect-  proved  after  the  operation  and  made  attempts 
jug  the  lectures  not  being  gratuitous  are  too  :  to  speak.  He  survived  the  operatiou  36 
absurd  to  merit  a  single  word  in  reply.  You  hours.  On  dissection  above  feur  ounces  of 
next  state  that  "  it  was  a  glaring  piece  of  blood  were  found  ell'used  upon  the  brain, 
irony  which  was  inserted  in  The  Lancet  j  Here  then  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  most 
of  Oct.  5th,"  in  which  JOQ  say  "  .Mr.  Iv-irle  apparent  to  any  person  of  common  sense 
to  his  credit  be  it  spoken"  Cvc.  Was  it  in  that  Mr.  Lawrence  had  given  a  very  hasty 
irony  that  in  a  former  number  in  your  ad-  ,  and  most  erroneous  opinion,  as  that  gentle- 
dress  to  the  new  pupils  arriving  in  London,  man  could  not  see  that  there  existed  any 
you  particularly  recommend  them  to  attend  symptoms  of  pressure,  nor  anv  other  indi- 
.Mr.  Lawrences'*  lectures  on  the  principles  j  cation  except  that  the  man  would  die. 
of  surgery  aud  Mr.  Karles  clinical  lectures  \  .  Hither  from  your  own  ignorance  of  practical 
1  have  to  regret  much  that  your  irony  was  '  surgery,  or  your  unjustifiable  belief  in  the 
so  masked   as  to  deceive  my  friends  aud  the  I  ignorance  of  your  readers,  or  from  your  hopes 


public  aud  to  lead  some  to  suppose  that  I 
had  for  a  moment  *'  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer" — an  imputation  which  cost  me 
a  sensation  of  real  pain  which  I  never  felt 
from  all  the  abuse  which  ever  fell  from  your 
pen.  i'ou  next  state  in  reply  to  my  asser- 
tion that  you  persecuted  me  most  malitiously 
for  years  with  all  the  aspersions  which  false- 
hood and  malignity  could  invent  "  that  the 
readers  of  The  Lancit  require  no  contra- 
diction of  this  falsehood"  Allow  me  to 
refresh  their  memories,  and  to  take  one  single 
instance  from  many  :  Let  me  refer  them  to 
no  '233.  for  Saturday  Feby  16th  18^3-  p. 722. 
They  will  there  find  your  comments  on  a  case 


*  In  explanation  of  this  passage  it  may 
be  proper  to  state,  that  Mr.  Law  iu  \<i-  has 
withdrawn  his  consent  to  the  publication 
of  his  lectures  in  JLengmttn's  Green  Cata- 
logue, in  consequence,  we  believe,  of  the 
very  imperfect  manner  iu  which  they  have 
been  repoited  in  that  miserable  production. 
— Eo.  L. 


that  they  would  only  read  your  slanderous 
comments  without  reference  to  the  case  it- 
self, which  contains  so  palpable  a  contradic- 
tion to  your  remarks,  you  select  this  case  as 
a  text  for  a  most  maltious  and  false  attack 
upon  my  character.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
for  you  that  Mr.  Lawrence  ditl'ered  from  me 
in  opinion, and  you  extol  that  gentleman  to 
the  skies  and  eudeavour  proportionally  to 
degrade  me  in  the  opinion  of  your  readers. 
I  say  you  have  done  this,  for  you  must 
know,  although  you  dared  to  put  the  slander 
into  the  mouth  of  your  reporter,  that  the 
whole  of  it  was  a  gratuitous  fabrication  of 
your  own.  Mr.  Weekes  who  was  appointed 
house  surgeon  by  Mr.  Lawrence  was  the 
hired  reporter  at  that  time  with  the  sanction 
and  approbation  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Weekes  admitted  before  nearly  all  the  me- 
dical stafi*  of  the  hospital  the  treasurer  and 
almoners  that  he  sent  the  report  of  the  case 
as  published  at  page  720;  but  most  solemn- 
ly denied  that  he  had  uttered  one  syllable  of 
the  scandal  which  is  put  into  his  mouth  ,o  r 
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to  ftBy  way  sanctioned  ,'H'  Malicious  obter* 
vutions  eontoiued  in  your  comments.     Nay 

more  Mr.  WOekefl  declared  that  he  had  re- 
in .ustrateil  with  yoti  for  abusing  his  name 
and  Uttering  yoar  slanders  under  the  cloak 
of  the  reporter.  Tb  which  your  reply  was 
"That    his     conscience    was     too     tender." 

Your  object  ia  thus  attempting  to  rob  me  of 
my  reputation  needs  no  observation  from 
ine.  This  one  instance  will  probably  suf- 
fice to  convince  vour  readers  of  your  malice 
aud  your  falsehood.  If  they  require  more 
1  will  refer  them  to  my  letter  in  the  2nd 
number  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  You 
next  state  that  "  you  have  not  urged 
directly  or  indirectly  that  you  were  sensible 
you  had  injured  me  and  were  willing  to 
"make  reparation.  Facts  ate  obstinate  things, 
and  I  might  leave  it  to  your  readers  to 
judge  by  your  actions,  by  your  gradually 
altered  tone  and  respectful  mention  of  my 
name  whenever  you  have  of  late  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  cases  under  my  care  and 
the  operations  which  1  have  performed — 
These  I  consider  as  substantial  proofs  of 
your  wish  to  conciliate  and  make  reparation. 
But  I  possess  other  proof  in  support  of  my 
assertions — My  late  neighbour  your  friend 
Mr  Fay  the  dentist  repeatedly  assured  me 
that  you  entertained  a  respect  for  me  aud 
threw  out  many  insinuations  against  the 
principal  actors  behind  the  scenes.  My 
reply  to  that  gentleman  was.  Sir  1  do  not 
ask  you  whether  you  are  authorised  to  make 
this  communication  to  me,  but  you  are  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  tell  the  Editor  of  The 
Lancet  that  if  such  be  his  real  sentiments 
towards  me,  he  is  even  more  base  than  I 
even  imagined.  Dr  Armstrong  who  was 
called  to  attend  some  branches  of  your 
family  also  informed  me  that  you  were  quite 
satisfied  with  my  public  conduct  —  For 
which,  as  iu  duty  bound  1  feel  most  truly 
grateful. 

Lastly  your  own  reporter  Mr  Mc  Christie 
about  a  twelvemonth  since  called  on  me  in 
consequence  of  mv  remonstrance  with  Mr 
Lawrence  for  taking  money  from  an  ac- 
knowledged reporter  and  in  conversation 
informed  me  that  you  had  declared  to  him 
that  all  your  enmity  towards  me  arose  from 
a  belief  that  I  had  been  a  contributor  to  a 
subscription  raised  for  the  purpose  of  crush- 
ing The  Lancet  ;  but  that  in  every  other 
respect  you  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  ray 
conduct  and  entertained  a  respect  for  rae — 
Here  then  wa3  a  direct  avowal  of  the  pure 
disinterested  7)iotives  which  influenced  you 
in  reviewing  the  conduct  of  a  man  holding 
an  important  public  office. —  The  same  gen- 
tleman on  being  informed  that  I  had  never 
contributed  one  shilling  either  in  favour  of 
or  against  The  Lancet  intimated  that  he 
was  sure  you  would  endeavour  to  make  somo 
reparation,  and  wished  ine  to  direct  his  at- 

No.  325. 


teution  to  any  cases  I  wished  him  to  re- 
port—  My  reply  was  that  I  had  never  mado 
the  slightest  Objection  to  the  fair  and  impar- 
tial publication  of  every  act  of  mine  as  sur- 
geon to  St.  Bartholomew's,  but  that  1  never 
would  directly  or  indirectly  sanction  a  pub- 
lication in  which  I  had  been  so  slundered. 
From  that  time  I  have  been  spoken  of  de- 
cently, have  been  (ailed  by  my  proper  name, 
and  bare  frequently  been  mentioned  with 
commendation,  and  these  I  consider  as  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  your  desire  to  make  repa- 
ration— You  next  deny  that  you  made  appli- 
cation for  the  notes  of  my  lectures — In  my 
address  to  the  students  I  did  not  state  that 
you  had, — But  I  have  no  hesitation  oa  the 
present  occasion  in  positively  affirming  that 
your  reporter  called  upon  me  n  few  days  be- 
fore my  address  to  the  pupils  and  after 
stating  that  my  lectures  were  highly  appre- 
ciated requested  me  to  furnish  him  with  a 
copy  of  my  notes — "  Qui  facit  per  alterum 
facit  per  se."  It  is  true  he  never  stated 
that  he  came  directly  from  you,  but  I  had  a 
right  to  conclude  that  he  did  so  with  your 
knowledge,  and  had  I  furnished  him  with 
any  manuscripts  to  place  in  your  hands,  I 
well  know  the  use  you  would  have  made  of 
them — From  that  moment  1  should  have  be- 
come a  humble  tool  in  your  hands,  as  others 
have  to  their  cost.  With  respect  to  your 
request  that  I  would  correct  the  proofs  of  my 
lectures  /  never  asserted  uny  thing1  of  the 
kind — My  expression  was  that  I  was  well 
aware  by  correcting  the  press  &c  that  I 
might  gain  a  certain  share  of  popularity; 
but  this  by  no  means  implies  that  1  had  been 
required  to  do  so. 

And  now  that  I  have  answered  your  bold 
defiance  and  given  you  my  authorities  and 
that  I  have  furnished  you  with  proofs  of 
your  falsehood  and  malignity,  it  remains 
only  for  me  to  express  the  proud"  satisfac- 
tion which  I  experience,  after  so  long  dis- 
charging the  arduous  duties  of  surgeon  to  a 
large  public  institution,  tiiat  my  conduct 
which  has  been  open  to  all,  has  been  cen- 
sured only  by  a  pamphlet  whose  character 
for  truth  is  now  pretty  generally  appreciat- 
ed ;  and  further  that  I  am  now  iu  a  situa- 
tion to  be  able  fearlessly  to  encounter  and 
expose  a  public  slanderer  who  has  too  long 
been  permitted  to  send  forth  his  falsehoods 
with  impunity — 1  am  Sir 

Henry  Eaule  — 

PS  :  I  send  you  this  letter  because  you 
have  pledged  yourself  to  publish  whatever  I 
might  urge  in  reply  to  your  challenge  and 
I  now  call  upon  you  to  redeem  your  pledge — > 
Fearing  however  that  it  might  be  imper- 
fectly understood  by  your  compositor  1  have 
thought  proper  to  s.-nd  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
Editor  of  the  gazette. 

George  Street,  Nov.  17. 

Sir,— There  is  one  other  point  ou  which  I 

U 


REVOLUTION  IN  THE  DUBLIN  HOSPITALS, 


omitted  to  make  any  observation  in  my  1<  t 
ter  sent  last  night.  \ou  state  "  that  it  M 
luiiwti-,  cli.a  iiiv  objection  w.is  licit  made  until 
after  the  non-publicatiou  of  my  :>rd  lertu 
and  iutimate  thut  my  vanity  was  wounded 
by  the  oinissHJii.  )  l)lt  must  hart-  known  at 
the  moment  when  you  penned  thi^  paragraph 
that  you  did  not  possess  the  materials  for 
published  my  :->rd  lecture,  that  your  reporter 
had  applied  to  me  to  furnish  him  with  my 
notes,  and  had  been  peremptorily  refused — 
As  you  promise  to  publish  without  curtail- 
ment all  that  I  shall  urge  I  desire  that  this 
may  be  added  as  a  postscript  to  the  letter  of 

Henrv  Eakle. 
To  Mr.  Wakley  Editor  of 
The  Lancet. 


THE     LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  November  21,  1829. 

Whenever  we  impute  venal  and  corrupt 
motives  to  the  officers  of  hospitals  and  cor- 
porations ;  whenever  we  presume  to  inti- 
mate that  any  but  the  most  honourable  and 
philanthropic  feelings  influence  the  judg- 
ment and  dictate  the  regulations  of  these 
gentlemen;  we  have  to  stem  the  abuse,  and 
abide  the  vituperation,  of  their  hired  sup- 
porters, for  at  least  three  months  after  our 
imprudent  offence.  It  is  then  discovered' 
that  we  are  panders  to  popular  prejudice  ; 
that  we  are  trading  in  that  innate  love  of 
scandal  which  induces  men  to  desire  the  de- 
gradation of  their  superiors  ;  that,  for  selfish 
purposes,  we  traduce  men  who  have  nought 
at  heart  save  the  public  welfare,  the  re- 
spectability of  the  profession,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  Imputations  of  this 
kind,  made  by  a  set  of  hypocritical  knaves, 
who  are  notoriously  rewarded  in  money  and 
patronage  for  attempting  to  vilify  our  charac- 
ter, would  not  of  course  surprise  any  one  :  it 
is  precisely  what  every  man  who  undertakes 
the  arduous  task  of  correcting  errors  and  re- 
forming abuses,  should  expectin  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  for  which  he  should  be 
prepared  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
regret,  that  such  creatures  should  disgrace 


our  common  nature.  Hut  it  must  be  ft 
matter  of  sorrow  and  astonishment  to  the  la- 
bourer in  the  cause  of  truth,  when  he  finds 
men  of  character  ao  far  deluded  by  this 
scurrilous  sophistry,  as  to  doubt  hi*  facta 
and  reasoniugs,  merely  because  they  imply 
an  almost  Incredible  criminality  amongst 
official  personages.  That  there  are  simple, 
well-meaning  individuals  of  this  kind,  we 
know  :  men,  themselves  of  the  highest  sense 
of  honour ;  men  who  are  always  the  least 
suspicious  of  others  ;  who,  removed  from 
the  scenes  of  corporate  intrigue,  are  igno- 
rant of  the  circumstances  which  would 
accpuaint  them  with  the  character  of  those 
persons  by  whom  the  destinies  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  are  wielded  in  this  country, 
and  who  thus  prefer  believing  that  our 
accusations  are  put  forward  for  the  pur- 
poses of  profitable  agitation,  rather  than 
that  they  are  true.  Do  we,  on  this  account, 
mean  to  blame  this  class  of  men  1  Certainly 
not.  Our  statements  are  oftentimes  preg- 
nant with  charges  of  so  deep  a  dye,  that  we 
do  not  wonder  they  should  be  received  with 
reserve,  or  appear  incredible  to  honest,  un- 
sophisticated members  of  the  class  which  we 
have  just  described.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  "  romance  of  official  depra- 
vity," as  well  as  the  "  romance  of  history," 
and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to 
overcome  the  repugnunce  to  a  belief  in  its 
existence  is  by  a  vigilant  record  of  its 
operations.  To  an  undeviating  adherence 
to  this  plan,  we  are  indebted  for  our  unpa- 
rallelled  success  in  removing  abuses,  and  we 
do  not  despair,  by  continuing  it,  of  uniting 
every  portion  of  the  profession  in  an  abhor- 
rence of  the  corporate  system,  and  of  thus 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  our  literary- 
mission. 

In  accordance  with  this  design,  we  now 
1  roceed  to  the  statement  of  a  fact  most  re- 
markably corroborative  of  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  us  on  College  Councilmen  and 
hospital  surgeons,  elicited  in  Dublin  by  the 
former  regulations  of  the  London  College. 


OCCASIONED  BY  THE  COLLEGE  REGULATIONS. 
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In  order  to  appreciate  this  fact,  we  must 
premise,  that  previous  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  code  of  the  London  College,  there 
were  but  three  hospitals  in  Dublin  recog- 
nised by  that  body,  as  qualifying  for  its  di- 
ploma. These  were,  Stevens's,  the  Rich- 
mond, and  Meath  Hospitals.  The  last  of 
these  establishments,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, (for  the  fact  bears  on  the  question 
before  us,)  was  not  one  of  the  "  recognised  " 
institutions  until  lately  j  it  consequently 
admitted  pupils  to  its  wards  during  its  ex- 
clusion, at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  small 
hospitals;  but  by  some  legerdemain  of  the 
cook  and  the  carpenter,  who  contrived  to 
multiply  the  beds  and  the  broth  to  the  qua- 
lifying standard  of  the  London  College,  the 
hospital  was  recognised,  and  the  moment  it 
it  was  so,  the  fees  of  admission  were  nearly 
doubled.  So  much,  for  the  present,  of  this 
hospital ;  besides  which,  and  Stevens's  and 
the  Richmond,  there  were  still  two  other 
hospitals  in  the  city,  each  containing  but 
about  fifty  beds ;  these  were  of  course  ex- 
cluded from  the  opportunity  of  peculation 
through  the  medium  of  the  ticket  system,  and 
were  consequently  comparatively  deserted 
by  the  pupils,  though  fully  as  good,  (if  not 
superior,)  for  the  purposes^of  instruction,  as 
some  of  their  more  bulky  contemporaries. 
Well,  the  wheel  has  revolved,  and  these 
excluded  institutions  have  at  length  drawn 
a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  corporate  caprice 
and  corruption  ;  or,  rather,  the  circle  of 
monopoly  has  been  burst  asunder,  and,  in  its 
widening  circumference,  has  been  compelled 
to  include  them  within  its  profitable  pale. 
They  are  now  "  acknowledged"  by  the 
London  College,  in  virtue  of  their  "  recog- 
nition "  by  that  of  Dublin  ;  and  the  reader 
must  consequently  anticipate  the  dilemma 
to  which  this  circumstance  has  necessarily 
reduced   their   high-priced  contemporaries. 


the  question  which  is  now  in  agitation  be- 
tween the  parties  in  Dublin  ;  the  rosult  we 
-hall  presently  communicate.  The  pupils, 
convinced  that  they  can  learn  their  profes- 
sion sufficiently  well  in  a  small  hospital, 
and  certain  of  a  "  qualifying"  certificate 
for  the  London  market  at  half-price,  will 
now  naturally  crowd  into  the  establishment 
whence  these  advantages  are  to  be  attained. 
Mr.  Cusack  withdraws,  with  indignation, 
his  allegiance  from  the  "  Court"  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  declares  it  has  betrayed  the 
"  constitution ;"  Mr.  Morris  Colles,  the 
"  Evangelist"  of  the  Meath,  protests  he 
will  never  again  exert  his  spiritual  influ- 
ence in  the  working  of  a  "  miracle  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Meath,  which  may  be  turned 
in  one  moment  into  ridicule,  by  a  treache- 
rous corporation  in  London  ;  Mr.  William 
Henry  Porter,  of  the  same  institution, 
but  "  wiser  in  his  generation,"  proposes, 
in  concurrence  with  some  other  philoso- 
phers of  the  Jervis  Street  Infirmary,  to 
raise  the  price  of  admission  to  a  u  profitable 
rate ;"  but  the  men  of  Mercer's,  we  under- 
stand, mar  the  proposal  by  their  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  old  prices.  If  there  be  an 
illustration  of  the  base  and  pernicious  ope- 
ration of  the  ticket  system,  more  striking 
than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  recorded, 
that  illustration,  we  conceive,  is  to  be  found 
in  these  facts,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we 
pledge  ourselves.  Here  we  have  one  hos- 
pital, the  Meath,  first  raising  and  then  con- 
templating the  reduction  of  its  prices,  when 
it  failed  of  securing  its  advantages  by  se- 
ducing other  establishments  to  increase 
their  charges  also,  thus  demonstrating, 
synthetically,  its  own  turpitude,  and  the  in- 
ference, which  should  never,  after  this  ex- 
posure, be  forgotten,  that  such  bodies  inva- 
riably regulate  their  demands  on  pupils,  not 
by  the  value  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for 


Will  the  former,  he  will  inquire,  raise,  or    iustruction,   but    by  those   which    circum- 


the  latter  reduce,  its  price,  so  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  evil  arising  out  of  this 
unexpected  revolution'?    This  is  precisely 


stances  place  in  their  hands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  oppression.  In  all  these  vile  ne- 
gociations,   not  one  word  has  been  heard 
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about  the  talent*  of  the  officers,  the  num- 
ber of  bed-,  in  the  hospitals,  or  the  amount 
of  clinical  instruction   to  he  communicated1 


to  the  pupil  }  no,  nut  one  syllable  now 
about  even  the.se  pretexts  tor  extyftfOU, 
question  resolving  itself  purely  and  eutiuly 
into  one  of  Self-interest.  Let  us  theu  heai 
no  more  about  the  respectability  and  phi- 
lanthropic feelings  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
have  thus  forfeited  every  claim  even  to  com- 
mon decency  und  consistency,  except,  in- 
deed, with  their  prostituted  defenders,  who, 
we  have  no  doubt,  like  Klemius  in  the 
"journey  under  grouud,"  would  swear  that 
the  "  sun  was  triangular,"  if  they  thought  it 
would  rescue  their  patrons  from  the  infamy 
in  which  their  acts,  in  this  instance,  have 
plunged  them. 


tub  Late  mrs.  rniLLirs. 

The    follovviug    is    from    The  Times    of 
Thursday. 

' '  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  inquire  once  more, 
whether  any  and  what  steps  have  been 
taken  to  elucidate  the  circumstances  under 
Which  Mrs.  Pjui.lips  died,  since  the  gene- 
ral admission  seems  to  be,  that  her  death 
was  produced  by  poison.  The  suspicion 
which  from  the  first,  and  which  to  this  hour, 
lias  hung  over  the  decease  of  that  unfortunate 
female,  must,  it  is  obvious,  become  every 
dav  less  susceptible  of  explanation,  as  the 
more  minute  and  indirect,  though  not  per- 
haps.less  important,  facts,  wear  out  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  witnesses. 

"  We  are  utterly  amazed  at  those  persons 
(for  some  there  are)  who  have  been  charged 
in  print  with  endeavouring  to  interpose  ob- 
stacles to  the  inquiry,  how  and  through  what 
hands  the  poison  made  its  way  into  the  same 
cup  or  bottle  with  more  innoxious  sub- 
stances. We  are,  we  repeat,  confounded  at 
the  apparent  apathy  of  such  persons  under  a 
har^e  so  grievous  and  appalling.  If  near 
relations  will  not,  when  thus  goaded,  come 
forward  and  invite  and  promote  an  inquiry 
into  this  foui,  or  at  least  calamitous  affair, 
it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  magistrate  who 
Las  already  had  some  official  knowledge  of 
the  case,  to  revive  the  question,  and  force 
it  to  a  result  as  satisfactory  as  any  existing 
or  attainable  evidence  can  make  it.  If  acci- 
dent only  has  caused  the  sudden  demise  of 
one  of  the  King's  subjects,  prove  it,  and  so- 
ciety will  bow,  as  it  ought,  to  the  infliction  ; 


Imt  if  the  event  was  not  the  consequence  of 
h.iiud,   public  humanity,   and  thu 

throughout  the 
realm,  demand  loudly  that  the  investigation 
should  go  on." 

o  this  excellent   article  W6    shall  merely 
1  s  it  true  that  on  the 

night  of  Mrs.  PhttlipsYdece  iae,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  at  the  Torringtod  Anns,  and  not  at 
Barnet,  till  near  midnight   '. 


FUDGE  AND  FALLACY. 

The  efforts  of  the  Corporation  Press  have 
become  so  unworthy  of  notice  from  the 
falsehood  which  distinguishes  them,  and  so 
difficult  of  formal  refutation  from  their  fre- 
quency, that  we  have  determined  to  con- 
tent ourselves,  for  the  future,  with  selections 
of  the  more  important  of  them  fog  occasional 
comment,  under  some  such  title  as  the 
above,  a  species  of  exposition  by  which  we 
shall  sufficiently  obviate  the  influence  of 
opinions,  the  repetition  of  which  can  alono 
make  them  noxious,  and  relieve  our  readers 
froni  the  monotony  of  elaborate  argumenta- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  trivial  and  exploded 
errors,  thus  disarming-  the  tautologies  of 
corruption  and  sophistry  of  all  their  dangers 
and  turning  them  into  sources  of  amusement. 
We  shall  commence  our  gleanings  from  one 
of  those  repertories  of  falsehood,  stupidity, 
and  dishonesty,  over  which  the  Dins  pre- 
side, like  Somnus  in  the  lower  regions,  sur- 
rounded, as  Ovid  depicts  him,  by  endless 
beds  of  poppy,  and  issuing  forth  their  dreamy 
inventions  through  the  ivory  gate  of  sleep. 


"  The  universal  suffrage  system,  which 
would  place  the  election  to  all  offices  of  trust 
in  the  hands  of  demagogues,  is  almost  too 
absurd  to  waste  our  readers'  time  in  consi- 
dering ;  and  it  is  needless,  for  such  a  sys- 
tem never  will,  nor  can,  exist." 

This  is  a  libel  on  fair  reasoning,  as  base 
as  if  it  were  directed  against  personal  charac- 
ter, and  it  is  destitute  of  even  the  usual  in- 
genuity of  argumentative  assertion.  The 
*'  universal  suffrage  syrstem,"  as  it  is  here 
called,  has  never  been  tried  in  the  profes- 
sion of  this  country.  It  is  contrary,  there- 
fore, to  every  principle  by  which  truth  or 
falsehood  is  to  he  decided,  to  condemn  it 
by  a  priori  denunciations.    The  man  might 
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just  as  Well  conclude  that  quinine  would  be 
ns.  less  in  in t«Miii irt<  ills,  or  mercury  in  sy- 
philis, Bolclv  because  th»  out'  wns  white  and 

the  ocber  black,  at  assent,  without  previous 

experiment,  that  the  "  election  to  offices  oJ 
trust''  would  not  he  honestly  discharged  by 
the    whole     profession.       This    vulgar     rant 

against  republicaniam  is  despicable  even  In 
])oliiics,  hut  applied  to  the  policies  of  the 
medical  profession,  it  appears  tenfold  as 
erroneous  and  contemptible.  In  America, 
where  this  much-abused  system  has  been 
reduced  into  practice  on  a  lurge  scale,  we 
believe  it  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  followed  by  consecpiences  the 
most  beneficial  to  society  ;  but  if  it  be  thus 
practicable  and  salutary  amongst  millions, 
bow  much  more  so  must  it  be  amongst  as 
many  hundreds  or  thousands — in  a  republic 
of  philosophers?  TheGoTii  himself  has 
been  unwary  enough  to  admit,  a  hundred 
times  over,  that  the  present  system  is  bad. 
Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
remodelled?  The  change  may  better  the 
profession — it  certainly  cannot  make  things 
worse. 


u  The  parly  object  to  the  certificates  of 
attendance  on  hospital  practice  and  lectures, 
because  thev  put  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  officers  of  chaiitiesj  forgetting,  that  in 
this  nation  money  is  the  measure  of  success- 
ful talents  in  every  class  of  the  community. 
Neither  Byron,  the  proud  nobleman,  nor 
Scott,  the  accomplished  scholar  and  elegant 
gentleman,  has  scorned  to  derive  money 
from  their  productions;  and  the  large  sums 
they  have  received,  prove  the  extensive 
delight  which  their  writings  have  con- 
ferred." 

We,  the  party  referred  to  in  this  falsehood, 
never,  on  any  occasion,  objected  to  money 
being  put  into  the  pockets  of  any  individu- 
als, but  to  its  being  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  pupils  by  the  men  who  profess  to  perform 
their  duties  "  gratuitously."  We  have  never 
objected  to  the  "  officers"  being  rich  as 
Jews,  if  it  pleased  them.  We  complained  of 
the  peculation  of  the  "  privates."  We  should 
care  not  an  iota  if  Jupiter  were  again  to  de- 
scend in  a  shower  of  gold  through  the  roofs 
of  all  the  corporations  in  the  empire  ;  or  if 
Pactolus  were  to  bury  them  beneath  his 
sands.  In  our  objections  to  certificates, 
therefore,  we  *ere  guiltless  of  u  forgetting 


that  money  was  the  measure  ot  successful 
talents"  in  this  or  any  other  nation.  If 
inqney  were  really  in  this  instance  the  mea- 
sure of  talents,  we  should  then  expect  that 
great  talent  in  a  small  hospital  would  be 
just  as  profitable  a  possession  as  the  aame 
order  of  mind  in  a  large  one  ;  but  this  is  not 
in  preci30  accordance  with  facts,  for  we  find 
that  the  profits,  as  directed  by  the  laws  of 
our  corporations,  are  always  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  a  hospital,  and  not  to  the  brains 
of  its  officers.  One  pennyweight,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  medullary  pulp,  in  a  three- 
hundred  blanket  hospital,  is  worth  a  ton 
weight  of  brains  in  one  of  fifty.  Had  the 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  the  Universities 
really  raised  the  profits  of  professors  and 
hospital  surgeons  in  proportion  to  their  ta- 
lents, we  should  never  have  had  much  reason 
to  complain  ;  but  instead  of  adopting  the 
above  standard,  they  have  regulated  the 
"  gains  "  by  the  extent  of  stone  wall,  instead 
of  the  magnitude  of  intellect.  What,  how- 
ever, has  this  absurdity  of  the  Dub  to  do 
with  the  question  before  us?  He  might  as 
well  say,  that  the  money  which  a  tax-col- 
lector gathers  in  a  year,  with  the  "civil 
power"  at  his  beck,  is  a  criterion  of  the 
collector's  talents,  as  that  the  quantity  of 
cash  received  in  a  given  season  by  the  officers 
of  our  hospitals,  is  a  measure  of  their  merit, 
as  long  as  pupils  are  compelled  by  the  corpo- 
rate bodies  to  pay  them.  Public  patronage 
must  be  voluntary,  before  the  object  of  it  can 
be  said  to  possess  merit.  If  the  choice  of 
purchasing  the  works  of  Byron  and  Scott, 
instead  of  being  voluntarily  exerted,  were 
compulsory,  the  case  would  be  materially 
altered.  But  to  put  the  point  in  a  still 
plainer  light,  suppose  some  dilletanti  cor- 
poration were  to  make  a  law,  by  which  the 
blue-stockings,  literary  quidnuncs,  and  all 
the  other  feeders  on  fiction  in  Britain,  were 
actually  compelled  to  buy  the  compositions 
of  a  brace  of  dunderheads,  such  numskulls  in 
the  novel  line,  as  Roderick,  Jemmy,  and 
some  others  are  in  the  medical  profession. 
Would  the  profits  of  this  pair  of  chartered 
dunces  be  a  fair  "  measure  of  successful 
talents?"  "  Gentle  swain  !"  answer  us  this 
question  in  your  next  number,  if  such  a  num- 
ber ever  occur,  or  we  will  answer  it  for  you 
ourselves. 
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caking  generally,  men  will  not  leam 
unless  they  are  compelled.  ' 

The  pontioB  is  in  part  tone  :   the  fullucy 

iu    ita  application*     For  i  ,  we 

never  argued  against  the  eviction  of  propel 

qualification!  from  candidates  t or  lieei. 

preotiee  i  our  eenrare  has  extended  to  the 

kind  of  compulsion  used.  The  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  ot'  their  profession,  ami  the 
expectation  of  a  well-conducted  examination, 
are  the  only  species  of  force  necessary  to 
make  pupils  attend  to  their  studies.  Kvery 
thing  beyond  these  motives,  is  not  the  exer- 
cise of  salutary  power,  but  that  of  unneces- 
sary severity.  But  to  come  more  directly 
to  the  question  of  compulsion;  the  Din's 
notion  of  it  involves  a  palpable  absurdity ; 
for  while  he  proposes  to  make  men  as  learn- 
ed as  possible,  he  confines  them  to  particular 
times,  places,  and  persons,  for  instruction. 
"  You  must  know  every  thing,  but  the 
knowledge  must  be  acquired  just  as  I 
please  !  "  If  men  are  thus  forced  to  work, 
the  least  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
task-masters  wouldbe,  to  indulge  their  slaves 
with  the  liberty  of  doing  the  work  in  their 
own  way.  Despotism,  however,  is  infinite, 
and  even  contradictory,  in  the  shapes  which 
it  assumes.  Some  tyrants,  for  example, 
Lave  put  their  victims  to  death  by  starva- 
tion ;  others  by  forcing  them  to  eat  too 
much,  and  it  would  be  a  nice  question  for  a 
casuist  to  determine  the  comparative  crimi- 
nality of  these  deeds  ;  but  if  to  this  the  tor- 
mentor added  the  obligation  of  being  con- 
tented, the  turpitude  of  the  act,  and  its 
parallelism  with  this  scribbler's  scheme  of 
education,  would  be  complete. 


"  The  certificate  proves  the  student  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  given  if  this  opportunity  has  been  neg- 
lected— it  is  the  voucher  that  time  has  been 
spent  in  learniug  the  art  or  science." 

There  is  not  one  particle  of  truth  in  this 
passage.  We  deny  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, certificates  can  even  prove  that 
the,  student  has  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
iug ;  lor  how  can  this  be  the  case  as  long  as 
the  son  of  one  man,  the  brother  of  another, 
the  nephew  of  a  third,  and  the  sycophant  of 
a  fourth,  are  appointed  to  those  offices  in 
which  this  opportunity  of  learning  is  sup- 
posed to  be  afforded  1   In  the  next  place,  no 


professor,  be  he  ever  so  competent  or  in- 
COmpetentj  can  l$galiy  refuse  one  of  t). 
certificate!  to  a  pupil  who  has  regularly  at- 
tended I  „,  though  this  same  pupil 
were  asleep  throughout  the  delivery  of  the 
whole  of  them.  'Ihirdly,  almost  every  pro- 
fessor gives  certificates  whether  the  btudent 
attend  regularly  or  not.  But  if  this  ceiti- 
ficate  is  not  to  be  given  according  to  (.'. 
paw's  recommendation,  unless  the  "  oppor- 
tunity" has  been  turned  to  account,  how, 
we  ask,  is  this  kuowledge  of  the  pupil's  profi- 
ciency to  be  acquired  by  the  professor,  un- 
less by  examination?  As  the  pupil's  atten- 
tion, therefore,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
scrutiny,  why  not  substitute  examination 
altogether  for  those  empty  hieroglyphics, 
and  relieve  him  from  the  expense  and  incon- 
venience of  attending  the  lectures  for  which 
they  are  given,  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  particular  places  ? 


But  here  is  a  bit  worth  the  whole  lot  put 
together. 

"  Much  as  we  have  differed  from  Mr. 
Lawrence  on  some  points  of  professional 
politics,  we  always  treated  him  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  a  gentleman  !  " 

M  How  we  pippins  swim  !"  Observe  the 
condescension  of  the  creature  who  treats 
Lawrence  ,( as  a  man  of  science  and  a 
gentleman."  Amazing  humility  of  t^e 
''Triton  of  the  minnows,"  so  to  demean 
himself  towards  the  "  Monarch  of  the  Hood." 
There  are  two  modes  of  behaviour  towards 
gentlemen  and  men  of  science  :  one  is  by 
sneering  at  them  whenever  an  opportunity 
serves  ;  the  other,  by  giving  them  the  honest 
and  unlimited  support  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. The  base  Goth  adopted  the  former  plan 
with  Mr.  Lawrence ;  he  sneered  or  was  si- 
lent, as  he  hoped  to  escape  the  rod,  and  now 
speaks  of  the  forbearance  of  fear,  and  the 
silence  of  coercion,  as  acts  of  the  highest 
respect  and  most  eloquent  admiration.  After 
such  a  specimen  of  ingenious  falsification, 
who  will  deny  the  truth  of  the  sentence,  that 
language  was  given  toman  "  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  his  thoughts  '.  '' 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  sialic  Abdominal 
and    Pelvic    Inflammation,  containing  a 


Comprehensive  Ctinical  I  lew  of  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  Sfc,  with 
a  certain  and  expeditious  Method  of  Cure, 

By  D.  N.  Bails,  Medical  Practitioner. 
London:  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  1H.">. 
8vo.     pp.  1  ;>.'». 

Althouoh  Bonu'what  prejudiced  against  this 
work,  by  the  quack-like  promise,  in  the  title- 
page,  of  a  u  certain  and  expeditious  method 
of  cure,"  wo  are  not  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  its  contents,  and  may  even  say  that 
the  promise  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
fulfilled.  We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to  re- 
concile the  good  sense  shown  by  the  author 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  or,  rather, 
the  diseases  in  question,  with  his  ignorance 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  and  written 
on  the  subject ;  for,  to  this  ignorance,  and 
not  to  any  desire  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  plan  of  treatment  which  he  recommends 
by  wilful  mis-statement,  are  we  inclined  to  at- 
tribute such  statements  as  the  following  : — 

"  Of  all  the  diseases  which  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  none 
have  been  subjected  to  more  pertinacious 
inquiry  than  acute  inflammation  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera;  but  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
zeal,  talent,  and  diligence,  in  those  who 
have  undertaken  its  investigation,  their  la- 
bours have  produced  no  satisfactory  results, 
and  this  disease  has  still  continued  to  claim 
its  usual  number  of  victims  ;  and  every  can- 
did practitioner  will  admit  that,  from  the  fre- 
quently fatal  termination  of  acute  abdomi- 
nal inflammation,  it  has  always  held  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  opprobruc  medicince." 

The  first  of  these  sentences  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  refute  ;  we  need  only  allude  to 
mercury  and  turpentine  injections  as  very 
efficacious  remedies,  which  have  been  but 
recently  employed  in  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion ;  as  to  the  second,  the  author  has 
quite  mistaken  the  meaning  of"  opprobrium 
medicinae,"  a  term  that  no  one  ever  before 
thought  of  applying  to  a  disease,  the  pa- 
thology of  which  is  pretty  well  understood, 
and  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  La 
decidedly  under  the  control  of  medicine. 

The  author  considers  the  inflammations 
of  the  different  abdominal  viscera  as  one  and 
the  same  disease  ;  but  since  they  can,  in 
almost  every  instance,  be  distinguished  by 
the  symptoms,  we  see  no  reason  for  chang- 


ing the  present  denominations  ;  nor  do  we 
think,  with  him,  tliutthe   "  classification  of 
acute  abdominaMnflammation  now  in  use, ii 
likely  to   lead  to   much  had  practice,"  espe- 
cially now  that  its  treatment  is  conducted  on 
such  general  principles.  There  is  not  a  little 
inconsistency  in  his  thus  objecting  to   this 
arrangement,     and    virtually    employing    it 
himself  almost  immediately  afterwards.   His 
pathological  observations  are,  indeed,  of  no 
very  great  vulue,  as  may  be  judged  from  tho 
following    sentence,    among   many   others, 
which  we   have  taken  from  the  account  of 
acute  hepatitis,  which  he  chooses  to  call,  by 
a  periphrasis,  "acute  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion affecting  the  peritoneum  covering  the 
liver  :"  "  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pneu- 
monia, which  it  strongly  resembles,  by  the 
pain  being  increased  when  pressure  is  made 
under  the  ribs  of  the  right  side  ;  the  other 
diagnostic  symptoms  are  uncertain." 

We  may,  therefore,  well  pass  over  them, 
noticing  only  one  point  as  connected  with 
the   opinion  to  which    we   shall   presently 
recur,  that  inflammation  is  essentially,  and,' 
primarily,  an  irritation  of  the  nerves.     It  is 
stated  that  pain  alone  will  induce  debility 
and   death;    but  the   examples   adduced   of 
women  dying  in  labour  from  some  mechani- 
cal   obstacle    to    delivery,    and    criminals 
perishing    under    the    torture,   are    by  no 
means   sufficient   to  prove   this ;    the   fatal 
event  being  induced,  in   the  first  case,  by 
the  want  of  sleep,  and  by  the  repeated  and 
exhausting  contractions  of  the  uterus  and 
abdominal  muscles  ;  and,  in  the  second,  by 
the  inflammation  or  nervous  shock  occasioned' 
by  the  injuries  inflicted.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  observed,   that  few  affections  are 
attended  with  severer  pain  than  neuralgia 
and  violent  toothach ;  yet  these  often  con- 
tinue for  a  very  considerable  period,  appa- 
rently without  causing  any  disturbance   of 
the  general  health. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  practical  and  use- 
ful part  of  the  work,  the  treatment  of  ab- 
dominal inflammation.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  chiefly  consists  in  tho  use  of  opium, 
either  in  the  form  of  enema,  or  by  the 
mouth.  The  former  the  author  considers  as 
by  far  the  best  plan,  but  he  has  frequently 
employed  the  latter  in  slighter  cases,  or 
where  great  objection  was  made  to  it  by  the 
patient.     In  the    first  case,   the    dose    was 


from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  tincture, 
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from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  or'  *olid  opium, 
combined  with  Qu  equal  quantity  pf  uiitiin. 
powder,  which  considerably  increase*  its 
efficacy.  In  a  larger  dose,  rt  wus  found 
always  to  induce  nausea,  and  sometime- 
vomiting.  This  remedy  does  not  supersede 
the  use  of  v«nesectrou  (except  in  old  and 
debilitated  subjects),  but  is  to  be  employed 
immediately  after  it,  and  repeated  every  tu  o 
or  three  hours,  until  the  paiu  ceases,  and  at 
longer  intervals  for  sometime  afterwards. 
At  the  same  time,  especially  when  the 
tenderness  is  very  greut,  leeches  may  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  and,  afterwards, 
fomentations,  or  opiate  frictions  ;  while  tbe 
strict  observance  of  a  horizontal  posture, 
the  application  of  warmth  to  the  foet,  and 
the  swallowing  of  nothing  but  cold  liquid, 
are  particularly  insisted  upon.  Calomel  is 
altogether  rejected,  the  author  having  al- 
ways found  it,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
most  practitioners,  to  "  increase  the  exist- 
ing irritation,  or  excite  it  anew." 

The  success  of  this  plan  of  treatment  is 
shown  by  the  detail  of  twenty-iive  cases, 
which,  we  are  informed,  are  selected  from 
more  than  a  hundred ;  and  of  some  of 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  concise 
abridgment.  We  begin  with  a  severe  case 
in  which  bleeding  was  not  employed,  and  in 
which  opium  was  given  in  both  forms. 

J.  L.,  oetat.  50,  first  visited  Sept.  15, 
had,  for  two  days,  suffered  pain  in  abdomen, 
which  was  become  very  violent,  and  accom- 
panied with  coffee-ground  vomiting,  fre- 
queut  black  liquid  stools,  and  great  thirst 
nod  restlessness.  The  abdomen  was  very 
tender  and  much  swelled  ;  the  face  pale, 
■uuk,  and  anxious;  the  extremities  cold; 
the  pulse  quick  and  feeble.  A  starch  enema, 
with  tinct.  opii.  ji.,  was  administered  im- 
mediately, and  he  took,  at  the  same  time,  a 
bolus  containing  opii,  gr.  ss. ;  pulv.  ant., 
gr.  i.  ;  gum  acaciae,  gr.  ij.  :  the  latter  was 
repeated  every  three  hours;  the  abdomen 
was  fomented,  and  gently  rubbed  with  an 
opiate  liniment,  and  he  was  kept  strictly  in 
the  horizontal  posture,  and  allowed  only  cold 
barley-water  and  gruel.  The  pain,  sickness, 
and  diarrhoea  were  almost  immediately  re- 
lieved by  the  euema.  Alter  the  first  day, 
the  boluses  were  given  every  six  hours  ;  no 
evacuation  took  place  afterwards,  till  pro- 
cured by  a  dose  of  ol.  riciui  on  the  third 
day,  when  all  the  bad  symptoms  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  patient  shortly  recovered  his 
usual  health. 

In  this  case,  it  is  probable  that  many 


practitioners  would  ha/e  given  opium, 
though  scaroely  to  such  un  extent.  In  the 
following,  greater  reliance  vsould,  probably, 
have  been  placed  on  blteding,  leeches,  bud 
calomel. 

W.  G.,  uitat.  U),  phlegmatic  and  debili- 
tated, was  attacked  with  vomiting  ami  pain 
m  the  bowels,  which  increased  rapidly, 
so  that  when  Been  t  went) -four  hours  af- 
terwards, the  abdomen  was  swelled  and 
exquisitely  tender,  and  the  face  pale  and 
anxious  ;  he  had  had  no  motion  for  two 
da\s,  and  complained  of  great  thirst,  lie 
was  bled  to  a  pint ;  a  grain  of  opium,  was 
given  every  two  hours,  combined  with  pulv. 
antim.  as  in  the  first  case  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  opiate  friction,  the  sarin* 
means  were  employed.  The  pain  and  sick- 
ness were  considerably  diminished  in  six 
hours,  and  entirely  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  the  night ;  but  the  swelling,  and,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  tenderness,  remained. 
The  bolus  was  given  every  four  hours  during 
the  next  day  ;  and,  on  the  third,  the  swell- 
ing and  tenderness  had  almost  subsided,  and 
he  speedily  recovered  without  any  bad 
symptom  ;  the  bowels  were,  however,  not 
moved  till  the  fifth  day,  nor  till  after  the  ex- 
hibition of  six  doses  of  ol.  iicini.,  and  a  tur- 
pentine injection. 

In  his  remarks  on  these  cases,  the  author 
observes,  that  the  constipation,  in  one  for 
three  days,  in  the  other  for  five,  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  bad  consequence  ;  but  it  was 
not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  it  would, 
and  certainly  no  good  practitioner  would 
think  of  giving  "irritating  purgatives"  in 
the  acute  stage  of  enteritis,  with  the  object 
of  removing  the  constipation,  which  is  only 
a  symptom  of  secondary  importance,  and  the 
objections  of  the  author  to  such  a  practice 
were,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary. 

The  following  are  cases  of  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis ;  the  second  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  having  been  treated  without  bleeding 
or  leeches  : — 

R.  G.,  aetat.  20,  delivered  of  first  child, 
June  lei,  early  on  the  21st  began  to  com- 
plain of  pain  in  back  and  bowels,  and  down 
the  thighs  ;  this  pain  rapidly  increased,  and 
in  the  evening  was  very  violent  ;  the  abdo- 
men was  then  a  little  swelled,  and  very 
tender;  the  secretion  of  milk  was  sup- 
pressed; there  was  great  thirst  and  restless- 
ness ;  pulse  full,  quick,  and  strong.  She 
was  bled  to  a  pint,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
the  opiate  liniment,  the  treatment  was  the 
same  in  other  respects  as  in  the  last  case, 
except  that  the  opiate  bolus  was  repeated  at 
the  end  of  the   first  hour.    The  pain  was 
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completely  relieved  ia  tbo  courso  of  the 
night,  ami  the  tenderness  considerubly  less- 
ened, but  tho  swelling  hud  inerensed.  The 
bolus  wnsnow  given  every  fourth  hour,  and 
a  dose  of  o).  ricini  at  similar  intervals,  till 
the  bowels  were  moved.  On  the  tod,  the 
pain  and  tenderness  were  quite  gone,  and 
the  secretion  of  milk  had  returned,  but  the 
abdomen  continued  much  enlarged;  the 
bolus  was  now  given  every  sixth  hour. 
After  this  the  swelling:  gradually  subsided, 
and  the  patient  slowly  recovered  ;  the  bo- 
luses were  continued  at  bed-time  for  four 
nights  longer. 

N.  C,  aelat.  ;>(),  of  delicate  constitution, 
first  seen,  January  12,  seven  days  after  her 
confinement.  4  She  complained  of  great 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  enlarged 
and  very  tender ;  the  pain  had  frequent 
exacerbations ;  she  hud  vomited  occasion- 
ally during  the  day  ;  the  bowels  were  con- 
fined ;  the  lochia  and  milk  suppressed  ;  the 
pulse  small,  quick,  and  feeble,  with  great 
thirst  and  restlessness.'  The  treatment  was 
the  same  as  in  thelast  case,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bleeding;  the  pain,  sickness, tender- 
ness, and  swelling,  were  removed  equally 
soon  ;  the  opiate  was  omitted  on  the  third 
day,  a  laxative  draught  given,  and  she  very 
speedily  regained  her  usual  health.  In  this 
form  of  the  disease,  the  author  observes, 
*  It  is  an  invariable  rule  with  me  never  to 
bleed,  except  when  the  patient  is  of  a  ple- 
thoric habit,  has  not  had  much  haemorrhage, 
and  the  symptoms  are  violent,  by  this  the 
recovery  has  never  been  retarded ;  the 
strength  of  the  patient  has  been  saved,  and 
the  milk  preserved  in  its  most  nutritious 
state  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant.' — p.  87. 

S.  S.,  ajtat.  10,  first  visited  July  1,  had 
suffered  fourteen  hours  from  violent  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  with  frequent  vomiting  of 
green  watery  fluid  mixed  with  bile;  the 
abdomen  was  swelled  and  very  tender, 
especially  on  the  left  side  ;  there  was  great 
thirst,  and  anxiety  of  countenance  ;  ischuria, 
and  a  small  quick  pulse.  An  enema,  con- 
taining tinct.  opii.  m.  40,  instantly  relieved 
the  pain  and  vomiting,  but  ,to  prevent  their 
return,  was  repeated  in  the  evening,  and 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  most  tender 
part;  the  warm  fomentation,  told  drinks, 
&cc,  were  employed,  as  in  the  former  cases, 
and,  on  the  5th,  he  was  nearly  recovered. 

In  a  case  of  ileus,  with  excessive  pain  and 
Btercoraceous  vomiting,  an  enema,  with 
tinct.  opii,  31J-,  afforded  almost  instantane- 
ous relief;  and  the  patient,  a  female,  letatl 
27,  perfectly  recovered  within  a  short  time, 
though  the  tenderness  remained  for  several 
days. 

These  cases,  though  not  quite  so  com- 
plete as  might  be  wished,  will   perhaps  be 


sufficient  to  illustrate  the  author's  method 
of  treatment,  which,  though  certainly  not 
wholly  new,  having  been  partially  recom- 
mended by  Vogel,  and  some  other  writers, 
is  certainly  well  deserving  of  attention,  ag 
being  not  only  more  efficacious,  but  much 
less  debilitating  and  injurious  to  the  consti- 
tution, than  any  of  those  at  present  employ- 
ed ;  and  Mr.  Bates  will  be  entitled  to  no 
slight  measure  of  gratitude  from  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  if  the  pructice  shall 
be  found  to  succeed  as  well  in  the  hands  tf 
others  as  in  his  own;  we  say  if,  because, 
although  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  statements,  still  it  has 
been  the  case  but  too  often,  thot  remedies, 
highly  praised  by  one  individual,  apparently 
with  good  reason,  have  subsequently  proved 
inefficacious,  and  fallen  into  disuse. 

We  have  now  only  a  few  words  to  say  on 
the  theory,  by  which  the  author  endeavour* 
to  explain  the  effect  of  opium  in  relieving 
inflammation.  His  reasoning  is  not  very  clear 
nor  conclusive  ;  but  the  phenomena  of  metas- 
tasis, on  which  he  particularly  dwells,  and 
the  fact  of  pain  preceding  the  other  symp- 
toms of  inflammation,  render  it  not  alto- 
gether improbable,  that  inflammation  de- 
pends on  irritation  of  the  nerves,  and  will 
begin  to  subside  as  soon  as  that  has  been 
removed,  whether  by  the  use  of  opiates,  or 
otherwise. 
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William  Bamford,  aged  50,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Luke's  Ward,  on  the  14th  Octo- 
ber, soon  after  midnight,  with  symptoms  of 
strangulated  hernia.  From  his  statement  it 
appears,  that  the  portion  of  intestine  had 
descended  into  the  scrotum  at  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  preceding  morning.  He  was 
walking  at  the  time,  and  cannot  assign  any 
other  cause  for  its  descent.  He  was  im- 
mediately carried  to  his  home  (from  which 
he  was  about  half  a  mile  distant),  and  re- 
mained without  professional  advice,  and 
consequently  without  any  attempt  at  reduc- 
tion, until  the  symptoms  became  very  urgent, 
namely,  vomiting,  acute  pain,  and  sensation 
of  constriction  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  with  extreme  restlessness,  and 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  tumour.  He  was 
bled  by  the  dresser  soon  after  admission, 
and  again  when  visited  by  the  surgeon  (Mr. 


I  ll'HOlOMY. 


Mi)  ut  about  three    a.m.,    the   talis  hav- 
ing been  applied  without  - 
sideiahle    MM    before   and  .tiler  each  vene- 
Htlitn.  In  tht  first  instance  by  tL. 

and    sir 

■  s  failing  to  reduce 
the  swelling,  and  the  patient's  consent  har- 
liu^  heen  pre  •  (turned,  an  operation 

was  performed  ut  about  live  \.  n.,  and  the 
intestine  returned  into  the  abdomen,  aflei 
which  he  was  directed  to  take  three  grains 
of  calomel  and  a  fourth  part  of  a  grain  of 
opium  every  tour  hours;  thirty  leeches  to 
be  applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  leeches 
beiii'^-  removed,  the  bleeding  was  encou- 
raged with  warm  water  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards  a  puce  of  dry  lint  was  placed  on 
the  sores,  and  flannels,  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  were  then  kept  constantly  applied 
over  the  whole  abdomen  for  upwards  of  two 
hours,  from  which  he  experienced  consider- 
able relief. 

iX  No  pain,  and  but  little  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  and  wound  easy;  bowels  not 
opeu  since  the  operation  ;  tongue  slightly 
furred,  moist ;  pulse  60,  full,  but  compress- 
ible. Slept  a  little  during  the  nitjht.  Pill 
to  be  taken  everv  six.  hours.     Beat'  tea. 

to.  Had  a  dose  of  castor  oil  last  evening, 
which  elicited  three  or  four  alvine  evacua- 
tions. No  pain  or  tenderness;  mouth  sore. 
Arrow-root.  Omit  pills;  gargle,  of  the  solu- 
tion of  chlor.  of  soda. 

17.  Mouth  very  sore  from  mercurv,  which 
he  says  prevents  him  from  sleeping.  No  pain 
or  tenderness  of  abdomen  ;  pulse  irregular, 
varying  from  57  to  about  72  in  the  minute, 
full  and  soft.  Tongue  coated  from  mercury  ; 
bowels  open  ;  appetite  tolerable. 

20.  Mouth  not  quite  so  sore ;  no  pain  or 
tenderness  in  abdomen  ;  bowels  open  from 
castor  oil ;  pulse  full  and  soft,  varying  from 
74  to  about  87  ;  sleeps  better.  Wound  has 
been  dressed,  looks  healthy,  and  is  cicatriz- 
ing. Castor  oil,  half  au  ounce,  when  re- 
quired. 

22.  Bowels  have  not  been  opened  since 
last  report.  Continues  free  from  pain  and 
tenderness  ;  tongue  furred,  yellowish  brown  ; 
pulse  still  irregular,  varying  from  78  to  90. 
Takes  for  food,  beef-tea  and  arrow-root, 
with  bread  sopped  in  tea. 

2J.  Much  the  same. 

l/i/us.  of  roses,  an  our.ce  and  a  half ; 
Sulphate  ofmaglKSia,  a  drachm  throe 
times  a  day. 

2  1.  Bowels  not  open  since  20th  ;  mouth 
not  so  sore  ;  tongue  less  furred  ;  free  from 
pain;  sleeps  tolerably ;  pulse  more  regular, 
medium  number  76. 

'2.1.  Has  hud  two  motions;  no  pain  or 
tenderness. 

30.  Bowels  have  been  kept  open  since 
last  report,  by  occasional  doses  of  castor  oil. 


iili  nearly  well  ;  tongue  cleaner;  appe« 

titegood;    bleeps   well.      Pulse 
not  so  full.       I  be  wound  is  now  dressed  with 
adhesive,  plaster   dully,    and   is  nearly  well. 
All  other  medicinal  ar<-  discontinued* 

Nov.  7.  Nearly  convalescent.  A  pint  of 
porter  daily. 

LI  1  HOI  OM  V     ON     A     Ml  • 

On  Friday,  Oct  SOtm,  .Mr.  Green  per- 
formed the  operation  of  lithotomy  on  a  to 
ably  healthy-looking  boy,  about  twelve  yeois 
of  age,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital tor  that  purpose,  on  the  22d  of  October, 
having  laboured  under  symptoms  of  stone  m 
the  bladder  for  several  years  previously. 
The  operation  was  performed  with  the  cut- 
ting gorget,  in  Mr.  (ireen's  usual  manner. 
The  stone  was  readily  grasped  bv  the  for- 
ceps, but  there  was  apparently  considerable 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  its  extraction, 
from  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  opeu- 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  calculus;  however, 
this  was  effected  in  ten  minutes,  by  moving 
the  handles  of  the  forceps  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  gently  pulling  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  gradually  to  dilate  the  opening.  The 
stone  was  of  the  mulberry  kind,  covered 
externally  by  a  layer  of  the  phosphates,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  the  points 
being  exceedingly  rough  and  sharp.  Tl*e 
patient  was  then  removed  to  his  bed,  in 
Isaac's  small  ward,  and  the  camomile  bags 
ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

[Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  entered  the  theatre 
just  before  the  commencement  of  this  opera- 
tion, and  took  his  station  at  the  back  of  the 
table,  but  went  out  again  immediately,  seve- 
ral of  the  pupils  having  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation of  his  presence  by  hisses,  as 
they  would  rather  have  his  room  than  his 
company  at  this  hospital.  His  behaviour  in 
the  lecturing  theatre,  at  Guy's,  on  occasion 
of  Mr.  Key's  ample  and  courteous  expla- 
nation of  his  broken  promises,  has  pretty 
well  settled  his  character  in  the  eyes  ot*: 
the  gentlemen  of  St.  Thomas's.] 

31.  The  patient  is  quite  free  from  pain, 
or  tenderness,  over  the  abdomen  ;  pulse  1 20, 
rather  full,  but  soft;  tiiere  is  no  indication 
of  febrile  excitement;  tongue  clean;  feels 
no  pain  in  the  wound,  except  a  smarting  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  urine.  Camo- 
mile bags  still  applied. 

Nov.  2.  Continues,  in  every  respect,  doing 
well  ;  bowels  open  from  a  dose  of  castor  oil ; 
pulse  less  frequent  ;  says  he  is  hungry. 
Mr.  Green  stated,  at  the  bed- side  of  the  pa- 
tient, that,  iu  this  operation,  he  might  have 
done  mischief  in  two  ways  :  1st,  by  making 
use  of  what  Dr.  Haighton  called  ''  a  porter- 
like force,"  thereby  bruising  the  parts,  in 
consequence  of  which  sloughing  would  have 
ensued ;    2dly,  in  case  be  had  dilated  the 
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opening,  there  would  probably  have  hi »  " 
extravasation  «f  urine  between  the  bladder 
ami  reetuni,  either  ot'wliieli  circumstances 
he  would  have  -really  deplored. 

After  the  removal  of  the  former  patient, 
n  middle-aged  man  was  placed  on  the  table, 
for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  an  operation 
for  stone;  but  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Tyrrell 
b<  ing  iraable  to  pass  the  staff  after  repeated 
efforts,  the  man  was  removed,  although  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  operation  should 
be  performed. 

i\lr.  Green  explained  that  the  man  had 
formerly  had  a  stricture,  and  he  (Mr.  Green) 
supposed  a  false  passage  had  been  made  in 
attempting  to  pass  a  catheter. 

ENCYSTED    TUMOUR    OF    THE    SPERMATIC 
CHORD. 

Mr.  Green  afterwards  attempted  to  ex- 
tract a  small  encysted  tumour  from  the 
spermatic  chord  of  a  boy  fifteen  years  of 
age.  A  longitudinal  incision  was  first  made, 
crossing  the  tumour  from  above  downwards, 
merely  dividing  the  integuments ;  he  then, 
in  attempting  to  dissect  it  out,  accidentally 
cut  into  the  sac,  and  its  contents  (a  watery 
fluid)  of  course  escaped  ;  afterwards,  whilst 
attempting  to  separate  it  from  the  chord,  it 
escaped  into  the  scrotum,  and  the  boy  was 
taken  to  bed. 

Mr.  Green  observed  that,  from  the  loose- 
ness of  its  attachment  to  the  spermatic  chord, 
be  had  attempted  its  removal ;  but  by  one  of 
the  exertions  of  the  patient,  it  had  been 
drawn  within  the  scrotum,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  enlarge  the  opening 
to  get  at  it  again  ;  but  it  was  probable  the 
gac  might  become  obliterated ;  however, 
should  it  fill  again,  it  could  be  easily  re- 
moved at  a  future  time. 

The  last  operation  was  for  hydrocele,  but 
the  patient  was  merely  tapped.  Mr.  Green 
remarking,  that  the  man  was  labouring 
under  several  other  diseases,  which  would 
render  it  imprudent  to  inject  the  scrotum. 


DISEASE    OF    THE    TONGUE. 

Patrick  Granney,  a  man  of  unhealthy 
appearance,  86*  years  of  age,  by  trade  a  stone- 
mason, was  admitted  into  Henry's  ward, 
No.  6,  on  the  1  jth  of  October,  underlie 
care  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  with  enlargement  and 
induration  of  the  right  half  of  the  tongue, 
attended  by  much  pain,  and  with  irregular, 
unhealthy-looking  ulcers  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, of  an  indolent  nature,  the  largest 
about  the  size  of  the  disk  of  a  shilling.  The 
account  the  patient  gives  of  its  origin  and 
progress,  is,  that  about  four  months  ago,  a 
small  pimple  made  its  appearance  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  about  an  inch  from 
its  apex,  on  the  right  side  3  which  becoming 


gradually  enlarged,  the  whole  substance  of 
that  aide  berainr  hard  and  thickened;  even- 
tually, a  small  ulcer  formed  on  it,  when  he 

says  be  applied  to  a  "  quack  doctor"  in  White* 

ehapalj  who  dosed  him  witli  mercury,  which 
was  pushed  on  to  severe  ptyalism  ;  under 
this  treatment,  the  ulcer  that  had  first  ap- 
peared, increased  in  size,  and  several  others 
were  formed  nearer  the  root,  rinding  the 
disease  become  worse,  he  soon  after  applied 
for  admission  at  the  hospital.  The  tender- 
ness and  increased  size  of  the  organ  on  the 
affected  side,  causes  some  (though  not  very 
considerable)  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and 
a  somewhat  indistinct  articulation. 

He  was  visited  by  Mr. Tyrrell,  on  the  day 
after  his  admission,  and  ordered  to  take  one 
grain  of  calomel  and  half  a  grain  of  opium 
every  night  and  morning. 

Compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  three 
times  a  day,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  house 
medicine,  and  to  gargle  the  mouth  frequent- 
ly, with  a  wash  composed  of  one  part  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  soda  to  seven  parts  of 
water. 

21st.  Ulcers  cleaner,  and  more  healthy- 
looking;  bowels  open;  pulse  tranquil;  no 
pain  in  the  tongue  ;  appetite  and  general' 
health  much  improved.  The  gargle  now 
used  is  a  weaker  solution. 

olst.  Health  continues  to  improve.  The 
ulcers  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  are 
perfectly  healed,  that  towards  the  apex  is 
fast  healing ;  tongue  not  so  much  swelled,  and 
less  indurated,  free  from  pain  ;  appetite  good  ; 
swallows  and  converses  without  difficulty. 

Nov.  6.  The  induration  and  thickening 
have  nearly  subsided,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing ulcer,  viz.  that  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  which  first  formed,  is  diminished  to 
less  than  one-eighth  of  au  inch  in  circum- 
ference. 

12th.  The  treatment  which  was  adopted 
in  this  case  at  admission,  was  continued 
until  a  few  days  since,  when  the  ulcers  being 
perfectly  healed,  and  the  patient  thinking 
himself  quite  cured,  he  left  the  hospital  of 
his  own  accord. 


AMPUTATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER  JOINT. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  Mr.  Tyrrell  per- 
formed this  operation  on  a  boy,  about  1  I 
years  of  age,  of  rather  emaciated  appearance, 
who  was  admitted  into  Jacob's  ward,  on  the 
'Jlst  of  May,  with  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the 
right  arm,  and  necrosis  of  the  humerus. 
The  patient  was  seated  on  a  chair,  the  arm 
being  held  up  by  an  assistant,  nearly  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  body,  and  Mr.  Green 
standing  directly  behind,  with  a  key,  (the 
ring  of  which  had  been  previously  covered 
with  lint  for  the  purpose,)  making  pressure, 
just  above  the  clavicle,  to  compress  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  where  it  passes  over  the  first- 
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rib.  The  operator,  standing  at  the  right 
aide  of,  and  rather  behind  the  patient,  com- 
menced by  making  uu  incision,  begiumuj 
about  opposite  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
;>ula,  and  continuing  it  downwaids  and 
backward*  in  a  curved  direction,  to  about 
three   inches,   below    the   acromion    process. 

A  secoud  ioeision  wu  then  begun,  nearly 

opposite  the  commencement  of  the  first,  and 
carried  downwards  and  torwards  to  meet  the 
former,  thus  dividing  the  deltoid  muscle, 
a  little  above  its  insertion,  the  tipper  portion 
of  which  was  dissected  up  towards  the  tip 
of  the  shoulder,  forming  a  half-oval  Hap  ;  the 
kuife  was  then  carried  directly  into  the  joint, 
dividing  the  two  heads  of  the  biceps,  the  ten- 
dons of  the  supra  spinatus,  infraspinatus,  te- 
res minor,  and  subscapulars,  after  which  the 
humerus  was  easily  dislocated, hy  depressing 
the  elbow,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
head  of  the  bone  ;  the  kuife  was  next  passed 
through  the  joint,  to  divide  the  remainder  of 
the  capsular  ligament,  &cc. ;  and  lastly,  the 
remaining  portion  of  muscle  and  integument, 
(that  in  the  axilla)  was  divided,  by  one 
stroke  of  the  knife  ;  thus  completing  the 
amputation,  in  exactly  one  minute  and  a 
quarter  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
incision.  Mr.  Green  appeared,  at  first,  to 
have  obtained  the  perfect  command  of  the 
artery,  but  from  the  boy  shrinking  down,  in 
Lis  chair,  during  the  operation,  the  shoulder 
was  so  much  elevated,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
the  key  from  being  pressed  on  the  vessel, 
and,  consequently,  there  was  a  tremendous 
gush  of  blood,  when  the  axillary  plexus  was 
cut  through  ;  but  which  was  quickly  stopped, 
by  Mr.  Green  grasping  the  open  mouth  of 
the  subclavian  artery  hetween  Ins  finger  and 
thumb  ;  there  was,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  applying  a  ligature  on  it,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  (probably  a 
pint)  was  lost,  before  this  could  be  effected. 
The  flap  was  then  brought  down  over  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  secured  by  sutures  ;  and 
the  stump  being  dressed  with  lint  and  adhe- 
sive plaster,  the  patient  was  removed  to  his 
bed. 

Nov.  7.  Had  slept  comfortably,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  uneasiness  in  the  stump,  and  con- 
tinned  to  do  well,  without  any  untoward 
symptom,  until  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
November,  when  he  started  up  suddenly  in 
bed,  from  alarm  at  a  patient  with  fever,  who 
was  delirous,  in  the  bed  opposite  him  ;  and 
immediately  profuse  haemorrhage  came  on 
from  the  stump  :  this  the  dresser  succeeded 
in  staying,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
who  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  who  (we 
understand)  was  obliged  to  secure  the  artery 
afresh,  but  not  before  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood  had  been  lost. 

12th.  Countenance  blanched  ;  pulse  160  ; 
weak  and  thready.  No  more  luemorrhage 
from  the  wound ;   bowels  were  open  lour 


times  yesterday,  from  house  medicine  taken 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  h<*iuotrba£fc. 
J{   Taut.  J  n  1 1    mm.  \\y  xij. 
/.ajiiui  opit  terfativ,  U[  vj. 
<|uaque  hoiu. 
Lemonade  for  drink. 

i:5th.  PuLe  100,  small  and  weak,  hut 
rather  less  so  than  yesterday  ;  there  is  a 
slight  bloody  discharge  from  the  wound ; 
countenauce  pallid;  two  scanty  stools.  The 
medicine  to  be  taken  every  six  hours;  one 
egg. 

1  1th.  Was  startled  again  last  night,  after 
which  the  sister  fancied  there  was  some  in- 
crease of  the  discharge,  but  not  sufficient  to 
be  of  any  great  consequence  ;  pulse  rather 
unproved  ;  very  drowsy  the  whole  day. 

Discontinue  the  medicine. 

1.3th.  Pulse  86,  fuller,  and  less  weak  ; 
countenance  far  less  pallid,  aud  appears 
cheerful ;  slight  sanious  discharge  continues. 

16th.  Wound  dressed  arul  looking  healthy  ; 
countenance  improved  ;  bowels  regular  ; 
pulse  more  natural. 

J8th.  Doing  well  in  every  respect ;  had 
half  an  ounce  of  compound  senna  mixture 
last  night ;  bowels  open  once  since. 


LITHOTOMY. 

On  the  same  day  with  the  above  amputa- 
tion, Mr.  Green  performed  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  on  the  man  who  had  been  placed 
on  the  table  for  that  purpose  the  preceding 
week.  The  start' had  been  introduced  before 
he  was  brought  into  the  theatre.  The  other 
steps  of  the  operation  were  conducted  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  patient  has  since 
been  doing  well.     (Vide  p.  291.) 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

POISONING    FROM      SUPERACETATE    OF    LEAD. 

Hannah  Jones,  a  soldier's  wife,  aged  28, 
who  had  been  an  out-patient  of  this  hospital 
some  weeks  with  acne  punctata,  was  brought 
in  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  August,  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  a  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  and  superacetate  of  lead,  which  she  had 
swallowed.  It  was  stated,  by  her  friends, 
that  she  had  swallowed  the  poison  about 
twenty  minutes  before ;  there  were  con- 
tinual  efforts  at  vomiting,  and  much  lividity 
of  countenance.  With  the  aid  of  lleid's 
pump,  the  stomach  was  well  washed  out 
with  warm  water,  until  the  ablutions  were 
perfectly  clear  and  insipid.  She  was  then  put 
to  bed  ;  her  pulse  was  exceedingly  feeble, 
and  she  appeared  dead  to  all  outward 
impressions.  A  quantity  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, mixed  in  mint-water,  was  conveyed 
into  the  stomach.  After  being  in  bed  about 
an  hour,  irregular  spasms  of  the  muscles  oc- 
curred, especially  in  the  face  and  neck,  When 
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quiet,  the  expression  of  countenance  was 
ghastly. 

13.  Towards  morning  vorriitlng  occurred, 
which  was  relieved  by  u  draught  of  half  a 
drachm  of  laudunum,  a  drachm  of  nitric 
ether,  and  an  ounce  of  Camphor  jalap.  Ap- 
pears still  to  sulfer  from  pain  of  abdomen, 
has  aphonia,  and  cannot  thrust  the  tongue 
beyond  the  teeth, 

11.  Much  depression  of  spirits,  aphonia 
coutinues,  and  she  expresses  her  wants  by 
writing.  On  examination  of  the  fauces  aud 
gnUnlj  no  mechanical  injury  is  evident.  A 
fluid  ounce  of  the  following  mixture  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours  : — 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  ounce  ; 
Carbonate  of  magnesia^,  four  drachms  ; 
Peppermint- water,  seven  ounces.     Mix. 

15.  Moans,  and  demonstrates  her  per" 
ception  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium  ;  tender- 
ness and  tension  of  abdomen  ;  slight  fever  ; 
twelve  leeches  to  be  applied. 

IT.  She  appears  relieved;  tenderness  of 
abdomen  still ;  twelve  leeches. 

22,  Her  nights  being  rather  restless,  a 
draught  of  opium  and  nitre  was  periodically 
given  ;  has  power  over  all  the  voluntary 
muscles,  save  those  of  the  tongue. 

24.  Yellow  tinge  of  conjunctiva;  tender- 
ness at  the  praicordia;  twitchings  iu  the 
elbows  and  knees;  pulse  low;  a  pill  of  a 
grain  of  oniurn  and  two  grains  of  calomel 
to  be  taken  twice  daily. 

£5*  Yester.iav  afternoon,  after  a  violent 
lit  of  vomiting,  she  suddenly  recovered  the 
use  of  her  tongue,  and  can  enunciate  clearly. 
As  she  complains  of  debility,  four  ounces  of 
wine  are  allowed. 

27.  Return  of  pain,  and  tenderness  of 
abdomen;  pulse  quick;  skin  hot;  wine 
omitted  ;  nine  leeches  applied  to  the  belly. 

2U.  Relieved  by  the  leeches ;  continued 
the  mixture  ;  nights  still  restless  ;  a  dose  of 
jJover's  powder  at  bed- time. 

Sept.  3.  A  slight  return  of  pain  in  the 
side  ;  six  leeches  consequently  applied. 

6.  Improved;  appetite  returns ;  sits  up 
without  difficulty,  and  walks  a  little.  Better 
diet,  and  a  tonic  mixture. 

Girbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms; 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  four  drachms  ; 
Infusion  of  cascarilla, seven  ounces.  Mix. 
An  ounce  to  be  drunk  thrice  a-day. 

19.  Strength  much  augmented  ;  the  cata- 
menia  have  appeared  ;  the  nsevi,  from  which 
she  had  so  long  suffered  as  an  out-patient, 
is  completely  cured. 

30.  Convalescent. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  rejected  mat- 
ters, indicated  the  presence  of  plumbi  super- 
acetas  only. 


(.ASTRO-ENTERITIS    ACUTUS. 

William  Walsh,  a  groom,  SO  years  old, 
chip'  in  J?  tli  April,  under  the  ch.-.rge  of  the 
junior  physician.  The  previous  night  he 
was  seized  with  cold  shivering,  followed  by 
-i.it  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  oppressive 
thirst,  intense  headach,  pain  of  bowels,  and 
vomiting. 

lie  now  complains  of  the  same  distressiag 
head  and  bowel-ach,  pain  in  the  limbs  and 
geueral  prostration  of  strength  ;  pain  and 
tenderness  on  pressure  of  epigastrium ; 
bowels  constipated  these  two  days.  Vomit- 
ing of  a  green  fluid  ;  countenance  contracted  ; 
skin  dry  ;  pulse  120  ;  tongue  red  round  the, 
edges,  moist  and  whitish  in  the  centre,  the 
papilhe  being  much  elevated.  Thir3t;  ano- 
rexia; venesection  to  16  oz.  A  common 
clyster  to  be  injected  at  night,  and  an  ounce 
of  the  following  medicine  to  be  exhibited 
every  two  hours.     Take  of 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  four  drachms  ; 
Tartrate  of  antimony,  two  grains  ; 
Water,  live  ounces.     Mix. 

28.  Passed  a  quiet  night,  symptoms  alle- 
viated this  morning  ;  bowels  once  open,  a 
copious  evacuation  of  offensive  faeces;  skin 
frequently  hot ;  pulse  90.  Twice  vomited 
in  the  night  a  quantity  of  green  fluid.  To 
continue  the  mixture,  and  to  be  sponged 
over  with  warm  water. 

29.  Rested  moderately  well  hut  night ; 
tenderness  of  abdomen  diminished  ;  no 
headach  or  sickness;  tongue  much  cleaner; 
papillae  still  prominent  at  the  point  ;  pulse- 
112;  complains  of  pain  in  the  inferior  part 
of  the  left  side,  augmented  by  pressure  or 
coughing.  Cough  troublesome  this  morn- 
ing ;  expectoration  tinged  with  blood  ;  skin 
not  so  hot,  moist ;  bowels  open.  Venesec- 
tion to  12  oz. ;  a  blister  to  the  side,  and  a 
grain  of  digitalis  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours  ;  an  occasional  aperient  druugiit. 

30.  Blood  sizy  and  cupped,  relief  expe- 
rienced ;  no  pain  of  side  ;  cough  less  team- 
ing ;  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  ten- 
derness of  abdomen,  however,  still  exists. 
To  be  bled  to  ten  ounces,  and  a  pill  of  five 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  of  opium,  to 
be  taken  every  six  hours. 

May  2.  Blood  sizy,  but  not  cupped  ;  pain 
of  side,  and  tenderness  of  epigastrium,  have 
disappeared  ;  occasionally  feels  a  little  nau- 
sea. Pulse  72,  soft,  and  of  moderate 
strength  ;  skin  cool ;  tongue  nearly  clean  ; 
bowels  open  ;  appetite  returning  ;  to  persist 
in  the  use  of  the  medicines. 

3.  No  pain  whatever  ;  the  respir  ition  aud 
circulation  are  natural,  and  all  the  einuuc- 
toriesin  regulated  action. 

10.  Dismissed  cured. 


m 


ANEURISM.— PLUMMER'S  PILL.— MR.  L( 


GUYS    lKKi'ii'AL. 


Tins  day  (Nov.  11)  Air.  Key  removed 
a  portion  of  bone  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  right  tibiu,  affected  with  necrosis.  'J'lie 
patient  is  a  man  who  was  in  this  hospital  B 
few  months  since,  with  a  severe  compound 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  which  has  been  diseased 
ever  since. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  ASCENDING  AOIUV. 

William  Anderson,  aged  4#,  admitted 
Sept.  2,  18??,  under  Mr.  Morgan,  with  a 
pulsating  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
^gg,  on  the  right  side,  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs,  and  near  the  sternum  ;  stated 
that  he  is  by  trade  a  ship  painter,  and  has 
been  accustomed  to  very  great  bodily  ex- 
ertion. About  a  fortnight  before  his  admis- 
sion, he  was  painting  the  mast  of  a  ship, 
when,  in  attempting  to  take  hold  of  a  rope, 
he  slipped,  and  injured  himself  slightly. 
Shortly  after  he  discovered  this  tumour, 
which  increased  rather  rapidly,  and  he  up- 
plied  at  this  hospital  for  relief,  when  he  was 
admitted.  Tumour  is  not  painful  when 
touched,  pulsation  strong,  and  on  the  ear 
being  applied,  there  is  a  kind  of  sawing 
noise  ;  breast  slightly  affected  ;  no  irregu- 
larity in  the  action  of  the  heart.  Ordered 
bleeding  to  ^x. ;  salin.  mixture,  ^ss.;  tr. 
digitalis,  Tt[x.  ter  die. 

6.  Tumour  rather  increased,  and  become 
painful,  in  consequence,  the  patient  sup- 
poses, from  its  being  so  frequently  handled, 
and  that  not  in  a  very  light  manner,  by 
some  persons  ;  bowels  open  ;  sleeps  well  at 
night. 

18,  Tumour  very  painful  on  being  touch- 
ed ;  cannot  lie  down  in  bed  well,  and 
breathes  with  considerable  difficulty  ;  in- 
crease the  digitalis  to  fifteen  minims  at  a 
dose. 

23.  The  tumour  has  acquired  the  size  of 
a  goose  egg;  pulsation  not  so  strong  in  it; 
pulse  at  the  wrist  80,  and  full ;  unable  to 
lie  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  difficulty 
of  respiration  increased.  Venesection  ad 
5viij.  cont.  salin.  mixt.  with  digitalis. 

"■27.  Expressed  himself  rather  relieved 
after  the  bleeding,  and  could  rest  in  a  re- 
cumbent position  with  greater  ease  to-day  ; 
he  is  again  unable  to  lie  down,  and  the  tu- 
mour is  so  painful  that  he  can  scarcely  allow 
his  clothes' to  touch  it.  Cont.  medicine,  adde. 
tr.  hyosciami,  ||[xx. 

Oct.  7.  Symptoms  nearly  the  same  as  on 
the  27th  ;  tumour  still  increasing,  and  is 
now  nearly  the  size  of  an  orange,  highlv 
painful ;  cannot  sleep  well  at  night.  Or- 
dered opium,  gr.  j.  at  bedtime. 

14.  Has  rested  better  at  night,  since  tak- 
ing the  opium  ;  action  of  the  heart  regular, 
and  about  75 ;  pulsation  in  the  tumour 
rather  increased;    pain   not   in  the    least 


abated.     Ordered  ointment  of  ext.  of  betta- 

d  >n u u  tO  h<-  applied  to  it. 

Symptomi  nearly  Lbs  IMU 
liged  to  ait  up  in  bed.  Veiieaectlou  ad  ^vi. 
Continue  salin.  mixt.  and  opium  at  bed-time. 
Hi  continued  neuilv  m  the  same  btate  till 
.November  4,  the  tumour  having  acquired  a 
considerable  aizr,  when  he  determined  on 
leaving  the  hohpttul,  and  we  have  not  heard 
of  him  since. 


NU   Ml  OICINWL." 

On  Tuesday  last,  Air.  B.  Cooper  was  ex- 
patiating on  the  virtues  of  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury  in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat  ,  he 
inquired,  if  it  entered  into  the  composition 
of  Plummet's  pill ;  he  was  informed  it  did 
not.  He  then  asked  what  that  pill  was 
composed  of,  as  he  did  not  know  ! ! !  There 
is  not  a  day  that  he  visits  the  hospital  with- 
out prescribing  this  pill,  and  yet  he  does 
not  know  what  enters  into  its  composition. 
Possibly,  Mr.  Cooper  is  very  proud  of  this 
ijrnorai»ce« 


Mil.    LUKE,    On    MR.    IIEADINGTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  wos  by,  when  "  Delta"  wrote  the 
communication  that  has  given  so  much  pain 
to  "L.  B." 

Had  you,  Mr.  Editor,  inserted  "  Delta's" 
letter,  it  would  have  anticipated  all  that 
your  correspondents  have  written  :  it  would 
have  spared  the  martyrdom  of  Messrs.  Car- 
ling,  Smith,  and  Burtwhistle;  it  would 
have  prevented  the  theatre  in  Whitechapel 
being  converted  into  a  fool's  paradise ;  it 
would  have  left  a  column  and  a  half  of  your 
valuable  Journal  to  be  filled  with  something 
better  than  the  chronicles  of  the  London 
Hospital,  and  the  saj'ings  and  doings  of  the 
above-mentioned  Alessrs. 

Had  you  inserted  **  Delta's"  letter,  your 
readers  would  have  known  that  he  com- 
plained—not of  Air.  Luke's  incapacity  as  an 
anatomical  teacher,  but  of  Air.  Headington's 
breach  of  contract  as  a  surgical  one  ; — not  of 
Mr.  Luke's  incommunicativeness.but  of  the 
despicable  affectation  of  Air.  Ileadington; — 
not  of  Air.  Luke's  want  of  talent,  but  of  Mr. 
Headington's  broken  promises.  They  would 
have  seen  that  it  was  not  an  attack  upon 
Air.  Luke,  but  a  letter  to  Air.  Ileadington. 

1  abstain  from  any  comment  on  the  meet- 
ing ;  your  readers  too  well  know  the  nature 
of  these  things,  and  of  "  votes  of  thanks," 
"  tokens  of  approbation,"  sentiments  of 
respect,  cum  muftis  aliis — to  misunderstand 
the  meeting  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  the 
Ciceronian  eloquence  of  the  Whitechapel 
orators.  I  remain,  Sir,your  obedient  servant, 

T. 


SEWELIAN  LITHOTOMY.— ST.  THOMAS'S. 
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TERMINATION      09    mm.    BBWEL  3    CASE    OF 
LllllDTOMV    ON    Til  li    HOUSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tin    La noet. 

Sin,- — The  perusal  of  an  bid  and  success- 
ful case  of  lithotomy  on  the  horse,  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Ivandall,  in  No.  $15  of  Tin 
Lancet,  has  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  re- 
sult of  a  highly-wrought  case  of  the  same 
nature,  that  was  performed  hy  Mr.  Assist- 
ant Sewel  at  the  Veterinary  College,  as  1 
am  one  of  those  persons  who  deem  the  se- 
quel of  an  operation  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  it ;  not  that  the  facts  of  this  latter 
case,  as  given  in  No.  29'2  of  The  Lancet, 
imparted  anything  very  remarkable  ;  though, 
such  as  they  were,  the  case  was  thought  by 
the  grave  operator  to  be  of  sufficient  novelty 
and  interest,  to  make  a  long  and  imposing 
paper,  read  at  the  College  of  Physicians, 
of  all  places,  in  March  last. 

I  have  waited  for  some  time  to  see  if  the 
fatal  sequel  would  be  recorded  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  operation,  but  hitherto  all 
has  been  silent.  It  appears  that  the  horse 
in  question  was  never  again  fit  for  work,  aDd 
was  obliged  to  be  destroyed  in  about  two 
months  after  leaving  the  College,  in  conse- 
quence of  inability  to  retain  the  urine  in  the 
bladder.  The  parts  divided  in  the  operation 
appeared  to  be  healed,  but  the  constant 
dribbling  away  of  the  urine,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  make  any  use  of  the  animal.  The 
preparation  of  the  parts  is  now,  I  under- 
stand, safely  deposited,  but  without  any  ac- 
companying history  of  the  case,  in  the 
museum  of  the  College,  alongside  Mr. 
Sewel's  preparation  of  the  penis  that  was 
amputated  a  few  months  past,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  member  being  in  a  state  of 
paralysis  from  superpurgation  while  under 
this  worthy  assistant's  care. 
1  am,  Sir, 
Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

N.  B. 

London,  Nov.  6. 


ABUSES    AT    ST.   THOMAS  S    HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Knowing  your  readiness  at  all 
times  to  oblige  the  medical  pupil,  by  expos- 
ing grievances  which  have  reference  to  our 
puhlic  hospitals,  1  am  induced  to  address 
you  upon  this  unpleasant  subject,  which 
is,  I  assure  you,  very  contrary  to  my  incli- 
nation. 

Having  entered  to  the  surgical  practice  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  immediately  after 
arriving  in  London,  and  being  ignorant  of 


the  manner  in  which  that  institution  was 
conducted,  I  paid  my  twenty-six  guineas,  of 
course,  hoping  to  receive  very  great  advan- 
tage for  tliis  (to  me)  large  sum  of  money. 
I  00  BlfUie  you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  this  I  have 
been  miserably  disappointed,  "  At  the  out- 
set of  ni}'  surgical  career,"  I  wasted  several 
hours  every  day  in  waiting  for  the  surgeons, 
who,  when  arrived,  hurried  through  the 
wards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  to- 
tally impossible  to  obtain  any  useful  infor- 
mation. I  have  now,  therefore,  given  up 
the  idea  of  ever  making  "  a  perfectly  good 
surgeon,"  if  the  means  are  to  be  obtained 
only  through  the  agency  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  These  circumstances,  added  to 
my  having  been  refused  entrance  into  the 
operating  theatre,  in  consequence  of  not 
bringing  my  entrance  ticket,  induced  me  to 
resolve  to  go  no  more  to  this  hospital,  as 
far  as  gaining  any  advantage  from  it  went. 
This  determination  1  have  kept  for  many 
months,  but  last  week,  having  again  a  wish 
to  try  my  fortune,  I  repaired  thither,  with 
the  expectation  of  better  success ;  but  again 
I  met  with  disappointment.  After  attend- 
ing two  or  three  days  in  succession,  without 
seeing  any  surgeon,  I  and  a  friend  went  last 
evening  to  the  hospital,  to  hear  Mr.  Green's 
lecture  on  surgery  ;  but  on  going  in  at  the 
door,  we  were  accosted  by  a  fellow  who  de- 
manded our  tickets  ;  he  stated  himself  to  be 
acting  under  Mr.  Green's  express  direction, 
and  not  happening,  through  forgetfulness  or 
unwittingly,  to  have  them  in  our  pockets, 
we  were  refused  admittance,  and  did  not 
hear  a  word.  Now,  Sir,  does  this  conduct 
become  a  member  of  a  liberal  profession? 
Is  this  fair  or  reasonable  behaviour  to  stu- 
dents, after  extorting  their  money  from 
them  1  I  think  not ;  and  I  believe  this  chica- 
nery is  no  where  practised  in  this  metropolis 
but  at  the  Borough  hospitals.  You,  Mr. 
Editor,  have  done  every  thing  towards  re- 
dressing hospital  abuses,  but  believe  me, 
you  have  still  many  buds  to  crop;  and  re- 
member, that  while  the  root  exists,  and  with- 
out your  exterminating  hand,  we  shall  have 
fruit  and  seeds  ripening  again  to  perfection. 
You  have  only  to  put  in  your  pruning-knife, 
and  you  will  be  sure  to  reap  a  plentiful 
harvest.     I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Borough  Pupil. 
Nov.  17,  1829. 

Bransby  Cooper  has  a  case  of  stone,  to 
which  he  snvs,  that  he  has  requested  Boron 
Heurteloup's  attention,  as  one  in  which  his 
operation  will  succeed.  The  Baron  is  to  be 
here  to-day,  and  if  he  does  not  think  it  fa- 
vourable, Bransby  will  operate. 


H6 


CORRESPONDENTS.— DOOKS  FOR  REVIEW. 


K)  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Com  Mi  |i  vedfrom 

\l.  i.  Bonninf  Ion— Mr.W  iitiam  Hand— Mr. 
Henri  Lei — Dr.  William  Howiion— Mr.  J. 
\\  reford— Dr.  Forster— Mr.  Dewhurst — 
Mr.  R.  Lavrder — Mr.  J.  \V.  Underwood  — 
Dr.  Harrison— Mr.  W .  A.  Waited— Mr. 
Froggatt — Dr.  Reece — Mr.  Thomas  Litch- 
field—Mr.  Heury  Mackintosh —  Mr.  Thomas 
Robinson— Spectator — M.  It.  C.  S. — No 
Purler — \Vr.  Q. — A  Constant  Reader — 
<J>j\o/cttjttjs — D.  L. —  A  Medical  Pupil — T — 
W.  S.  G. — A  Constant  Subscriber — A.T. — 
A  Horough  Pupil — Verus — Aa  Army  Sur- 
geon— E.  J. — Eutropius. 

Oa  referring  to  a  late  number  of  The 
Lancet,  Spectator  will  bud  an  ample  out- 
line of  the  proceedings  of  wbicb  his  paper 
only  furnishes  a  more  extended  account. 
%\  e  shall,  however,  at  any  time  be  glad  of 
information  which  we  may  not  already  pos- 
sess. 

We  have  not  overlooked  the  two  letters 
of  A  General  Practitioner* 

tlr.  C.  N.  shall  have  a  reply  next  week. 

S.  H.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Society  was  held  in  the  Society's  new 
house,  Panton  Square.  The  address  of 
"  Buckingham  Street,"  in  our  report,  was 
inserted  by  mistake. 

The  fable  of  M.  It.  C\  S.  is  not  quite  the 
thing-,  and  it  is  extended  to  rather  too  great 
a  length  for  our  pages. 

If  we  do  not  make  use  of  the  letter  of 
./.  Iir.  U.  the  writer  will  see  the  reason  in 
n  future  Number. 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  postpone  the 
Teports  of  the  medical  societies. 

The  Excrescence. — Roderick  Macleod 
lias  richly  earned  his  other  title,  and  next 
>veek  we"  shall  throw  the  yellow  fungus 
upon  its  native  dunghill,  where  it  may  lie 
•and  stink  for  ever.  We  could  not  well  dis- 
pose of  the  thing  this  week  without  doing- 
injustice  to  the  little  Cock  Sparrow,  whose 
beak  is  stuck  fast  in  the  same  filthy  mass, 
und  rather  deeply  too. 


BOOKS  TOR  REVIEW. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  Sto- 
mach, and  Intestines.  By  Alexander  Mon- 
ro, M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc. 
Second  Edition.  Edinburgh,  Carfrae  and 
Son,  1830.  8vo.  p.p.  59&  Plates. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical 
Museum  of  the    University   of  Edinburgh. 
.  Edinburgh,  W byte  aud  Co.  1829.    8vo.    pp. 
245. 

f;  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Topography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  comprising  a  Descrip- 
tion of  Gibraltar,  the  Ionian  Islands,  aud 


Malta,  by  Dr.  IIknnkw,  Author  of  |hi 
Principles  of  Mihtury  Surgery,  will  »hort- 
ly     be     published,     edited    by    Dr.    J  on 

Medicma  Simples,  or  Practical  Ru 
the  Preierratioo  of  Health;  with  directions 

for  those  who  desire  to  observe    fasting'  and 

abstinence,  und  limple  medicines.  Printed  at 
the  request  of  some  friends,  for  popular  use. 
By  T.  Forster,  .M.  [',.,  F.  L.  \  .  Chelmsford, 
M\-ggy  aud  Chalk,  18t9.  pp. £4. 

The  British  Almanac,  of  the  Society  for 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the 
year  1830.     London  :    Knight,  pp.  7 1. 

A  series  of  Tracts  severally  entitled,  Let- 
ters on  the  effects  of  Wine  and  Spirits  ; 
Temperance  ;  Address  to  the  Temperate  ; 
Political  Evils  of  Intemperance  ;  A  State- 
ment of  certain  effects  to  be  apprehended 
from  temperance  societies.     Dublin. 

Illustrations  of  the  Atmospherical  Origin 
of  Epidemic  Diseases,  aud  of  its  relation  to 
their  predisponeut  constitutional  causes,  the 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  first  part  of  Rostan's  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, translated  from  the  French,  with 
additional  notes  by  the  translator,  will  shortly 
be  published,  containing  "the  method  by 
which  medicine  may  be  studied  with  the 
greatest  advantage  ;  also  the  alterations 
which  disease  produces  in  the  functions  of 
all  the  organs,  the  diagnostic  signs  furnished 
by  these  alterations,  with  the  general  differ- 
ences of  diseases,  the  method  of  examining  a 
patient."&c. 

The  Nervous  System,  by  Charles  Bell, 
F.R.S.,  containing  his  papers  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  with  Engravings,  and  an 
Appeudix  of  cases  and  consultations,  illus- 
trating the  doctrines  in  the  text,  in  one  vol- 
ume   uarto,  is  in  the  press. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL    AND    OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED  AT 

St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital; 
C  Y     M  11.    LAWRENCE. 

Lecture  IX. 
Treatment  of  Inflammation. 

Local  bleeding,  Gentlemen,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  when  the  inflamma- 
tion has  been  checked,  and  when  the  sym- 
pathetic effects  produced  by  it  have  been 
removed  by  the  general  loss  of  blood  ;  or  it 
may  be  sufficient  alone,  in  cases  of  a  less 
serious  description.  In  taking  blood  lo- 
cally, our  choice  lies  between  two  means  ; 
cupping,  and  the  application  of  leeches  ;  for 
scarifications  and  punctures  are  applicable 
only  to  a  few  cases,  so  that  they  are  not  to 
be  spoken  of  as  general  means  of  local  bleed- 
ing. Cupping  is  the  more  efficacious  of  the 
two  means.  We  can  succeed  in  getting  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  ;  it  is  drawn  more 
quickly  by  cupping,  and  we  can  get  a  defi- 
nite quantity.  There  are,  however,  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  where  cupping  would  be 
improper,  and  where  the  application  of 
leeches  are  convenient.  There  are  certain 
states  of  inflamed  parts,  in  which,  on  ac- 
couut  of  the  pain  that  would  be  produced, 
cupping  cannot  be  practised  ;  here,  then,  we 
have  recourse  to  leeches.  And  I  would  ob- 
serve to  you,  that  to  be  really  efficacious, 
leeches  must  be  employed  in  greater  num- 
bers than  is  generally  done.  Speaking  of 
the  adult,  I  should  say  it  is  seldom  worth 
while  to  apply  a  smaller  number  than  teu  or 
twelve,  and  the  number  may  be  increased, 
under  particular  circumstances,  to  two  or 
three  dozen  or  more. 

You  will  not  I  trust,  Gentlemen,  mis- 
understand the  observations  I  have  male 
respecting  bleeding,  so  a3  to  suppose  that  I 
recommend  general  bleeding  in  all  cases. 
There   are    many    slight  inflammations,    in 
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which  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  blood  either 
generally  or  locally  ;  and  there  are  others  in. 
which  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  answers 
every  purpose  in  conjunction  with  other 
means.  You  must  consider,  in  particular  in- 
stances, the  importance  of  the  affected  part, 
the  degree  of  disturbance  it  labours  under, 
and  the  probability  that  the  continuance  of 
the  inflammation  may  produce  changes  of 
structure  that  would  seriously  impair  the 
function  of  the  part.  You  must  also  take 
into  consideration  the  a_,e,  the  constitution, 
and  the  habit  of  body,  of  the  individual ; 
and  you  must  regulate  your  choice  of  means, 
by  a  combined  view  of  those  various  par- 
ticulars in  such  instances. 

Certainly,  when  it  is  your  object  to  check 
inflammation  suddenly,  either  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  organ,  or  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  such  changes  of  structure  a3 
inflammation  very  frequently  produces,  you 
will,  in  my  opinion,  find  it  advantageous  to 
employ  general  bleeding — to  employ  that  in 
a  free  manner  ;  that  is,  to  take  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  at  once,  and  to  repeat  the 
evacuation  speedily,  if  the  first  does  not  ac- 
complish the  purpose.  I  am  well  convinced 
you  will  find  this  not  only  the  more  effectual 
way  of  arresting  inflammation,  but  the  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose  with  less  ul- 
timate expense  to  the  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution, than  if  you  were  to  adopt  what  at 
first  might  appear  to  be  a  milder  and  more 
sparing  use  of  the  lancet.  Indeed,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  comparison,  if  we  look  to 
the  debility  pioduced  by  continued  high  in- 
flammation of  a  part,  and  the  continued  con- 
stitutional disturbance  which  high  inflam- 
mation of  an  important  organ  is  capable  of 
producing  on  the  system,  and  the  debility 
that  is  produced  by  a  considerable  loss  of 
blood  at  once.  You  will  see  patients  much, 
more  weakened,  if  you  allow  disease  to  go 
on,  thauif  you  were  to  cut  it  short  bv  active 
treatment.  In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, on  the  day  after  active  means  like 
these  have  been  used,  to  find  a  person  capa- 
ble of  his  usual  active  exertions,  supposing 
the  inflammation  to  have  been  arrested  by 
the  depletion.  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
how  long  people  remain  ill,  how  protracted 
their  convalescence  is,  if  inflammations  are 
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allowed  to  run  on,  us  thfy  ot'itu  are,  fur 
■ever tl  daj  i  and  weeks. 

I  ilo  H0|  know  that  there  is  any  (Jiie  cir- 
cumstance, or  combination  of  symptoms,  on 
vli .<  b  P       l  ..ii    rrl)  .!.•>   u   Criterion  or  index, 

fur  pointing  out  ■rneq  bleeding  is  proper,  or 

what  quantity  should  be  taken.  Certainly 
the  pulse  will  nut  afford  that  criterion,  if 
it  be  full,  strong,  and  hard,  you  can  have  no 
hesitation  about  bleeding — the   indication  is 

clear.  I5ut  yuu  ftometimei  Bnd  the  pulse 
low  and  oppressed,  particularly  in  inflamma- 
tory  affections  of  the  head.     Sometimes  you 

have  a  small  pulse,  being,  at  the  same  time, 
haul  or  wiry,  as  in  inflammatory  affection! 
about  the  abdomen  or  bowels.  You  must 
look  particularly  to  the  local  symptoms, 
lhat  is,  to  the  state  of  the  part  affected,  and 
the  condition  of  its  function  ;  and  when  you 
find  in  that,  it  being  a  part  of  consequence, 
evidence  of  disturbance,  you  must  then 
freely  employ  the  means  I  have  described, 
although  the  pulse  should  not,  in  point  of 
fulness  and  strength,  indicate  the  use  of  the 
lancet. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  existence  of  that 
yellow  covering  on  the  concave  surface  of 
the  crassamentum  of  the  blood,  may  be 
deemed  a  criterion  for  venesection.  We 
may  perhaps  allow,  that  where  these  ap- 
pearances are  seen,  they  justify  us  in  con- 
tinuing to  take  blood,  more  particularly  in 
concurrence  with  other  indications  ;  but  we 
often  find  it  necessary  to  continue  the  loss 
of  blood,  although  it  does  not  exhibit  these 
inflammatory  characters. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before 
the  peculiar  white  appearance  of  the  tongue 
not  depending  on  a  coat  or  secretion  cover- 
ing it,  but  a  white  state,  as  if  the  substance 
of  the  organ  itself  had  become  white.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  that,  as  indi- 
cating a  state  of  system  in  which  venesec- 
tion is  generally  advantageous.  In  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  tongue,  we  are  not 
to  regard  it  merely  as  indicating  the  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  or  digestive  organs  ; 
for  here  it  shows  a  state  of  plethora,  wbich 
will  be  advantageously  relieved  by  vene- 
section. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation,  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
circulating  fluids  by  the  loss  of  blood  ;  you 
must  also  prevent- the  introduction  of  fur- 
ther supplies  into  the  system  by  the  use  of 
purgatives  and  the  regulation  of  diet.  You 
employ  purgatives,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
clear  out  the  alimentary  canal,  to  remove 
whatever  is  contained  in  it,  and  this,  in 
general,  produces  considerable  relief  to  the 
patient.  For  tins  purpose  you  give  a  good 
dose  of  some  active  aperient  medicine,  calo- 
mel, probably,  combined  with  the  extract  of 
colocynth,  with  jalap  or  with  rhubarb, 
quickly  followed  by  an  aperient  draught  of 


the  infusion  ol  e  inna  •  ■  i  md  mann 

adoi  nil.     1 11  that  way  you  get  rW 

of  whatever  is  contained  io  the  .stomach  and 
intestines*  You  then  continue  to  admiuis- 
t    i    Itbal  the  neutral  baits  in  oinull 

dose*,  BO  as  to  keep  up  u  continual  dis<  barge 
from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membl 
of   the   .-I  and  intestines,   and   this 

must    he   considered  a  wry  powerful  me  uus 

of  reducing  inflammation.  A  very  huge 
quantity  of  watery  discharge  is  produced 
from  this  extensive  mucous  surface-.  When 
yi-u  come  to  consider  the  extent  of  this  sur- 
face, you  will  see  that  these  purgatives  act 
on  a  very  large  portion  of  tLe  capillary  sys- 
tem, and  you  will  find  the  quantity  of  fluid 
they  discharge  to  be  very  i;n  at.  Now,  per- 
sons go  on  iu  administering  purgatives  of 
this  kind,  they  keep  up  B  continued  dis- 
charge of  watery  fluids,  amounting  to  a  large 
quantity  m  the  course  of  the  day,  and  yet 
th^y  are  extremely  afraid  of  taking  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm.  1  have  seen 
a  particular  purgative  medicine,  the  elute- 
riuni,  administered,  in  dropsy,  to  a  person 
so  weak,  that  nobody  would  have  thought  of 
taking  five  or  six  ounces  of  blood  from  tha- 
arm  ;  I  have  seen  this  medicine  given  to 
that  person  every  second  or  third  day,  and 
producing,  by  measure,  four,  five,  or  six 
quart 8  from  the  bowels  on  each  day  on  which 
it  was  given.  Now,  when  purgative  medi- 
cines are  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
discharges  of  this  kind,  you  cannot  doubt 
that  they  have  as  great  an  effect  in  lessen- 
ing the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid,  and  iu 
diminishing  the  powers  of  the  system,  as  a 
mere  taking  of  a  few  ouuees  of  blood  from 
the  arm  can  have. 

We  are  probably  to  regard  the  effect  of 
purgatives,  when  they  are  administered  in 
a  judicious  way  and  at  short  intervals,  not 
simply  as  lessening  the  quantity  of  circulat- 
ing fluid  in  the  system,  by  the  large  secre- 
tions produced  from  the  surface  of  the  rau- 
cous membrane,  but  also  as  operating  by 
another  process,  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  presentlv,  that  of  countir- 
irrUatioii.  You  produce  a  determination  of 
fluids  to  a  large  part  of  the  capillary  system, 
and  thus  you  probably  diminish  the  circula- 
tion in  the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation. Kinetics,  which  are  occasionally 
given  in  inflammation,  probably  act  in  the 
same  way  ;  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
acting  meiely  by  what  they  expel  from  the 
body,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  excitement 
they  produce  in  the  vascular  system. 

In  the  worst  cases  of  inflammation,  the 
diet  must  consist  chiefly  of  fluids,  those  of 
a  diluent  or  slightly  mucilaginous  or  acidu- 
lated character.  Simple  water,  toast  and 
water,  bailey  water,  apple  water,  lemonade, 
or  tea — such  is  the  diet  of  a  patient  labour- 
ing under  a  seriuus  local  inflammation,  with 
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concomitant  febrile  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem.    When  the  ease  is  not  so  Serious,  with 

tea  a  little  toasted  bread,  or  biscuit,  may 
be  allowed  ;   ri|>e  fruits,  or  roasted  apples. 

Loss  of  blood,  purging,  and  abstinence — 
these  are  the  time  great  means  of  reducing 
fnltammation  ;  but  there  are  other  auxiliary 
measures.      In  the    first   place,    with  respect 

to  the  increased  heat  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  one  is  naturally  led  to  an  attempt  to 
reduce  that  ;    the    heat  and  dryness   of   the 

■kin  ore  circumstances'  very  troublesome  to 

the  patient.  We  tind  that  if  perspii  ati  >n 
comes  on,  the  febrile  affection  of  the  system 
is  lessened  ;  and  hence  we  attempt  to  imi 
tate  that  naturul  course  of  events,  and  to 
relieve  inflammation  by  bringing  on  perspi- 
ration ;  medicines,  therefore,  are  adminis- 
tered with  a  vie.v  of  promoting  secretions 
from  the  skin.  Nitre,  and  the  medicines 
which  are  colled  saline;  trie  liquor  ammo- 
nias acetntis,  and  alkaline  salts  neutralised 
■with  lemon-juice,  or  the  citric  acid,  have 
been  called  refri" events,  or  cooling  medi- 
cines, as  they  are  supposed  to  take  away 
some  of  this  unnatural  heat.  Hut  the  most 
powerful  medicine  to  act  on  the  skin 
is  antimony,  more  especially  two  prepara 
tions  of  it,  James's  powder  and  the  tartrate 
of  antimony,  or  emetic  tartar,  and  of  these 
two,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  most  power- 
ful. Emetic  tartar  does  not  merely  act  on 
the  skin,  but,  according  to  the  amount  of 
its  dose,  either  excites  perspiration,  nausea, 
or  sickness  and  purging.  In  all  these  points 
of  view,  therefore,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
very  powerful  agent  in  combating  inflarnnn 
tion.  The  tartrate  of  antimony  is  given  for 
the  purpose  cf  producing  perspiration,  and. 
with  the  saline  medicine,  in  doses,  perhaps, 
of  an  eighth  of  a  grain.  If  you  give  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain,  and  repeat  the  dose  at  short 
intervals,  it  will  excite  and  keep  up  nausea. 
In  doses  of  a  grain,  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  it 
produces  sickness.  When  this  is  kept  up 
by  repeated  doses  of  the  medicine,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vascular  system  is  very  consider- 
ably reduced,  and,  perhaps,  we  have  no 
more  powerful  means  by  any  single  medi 
cine  of  producing  this  effect.  You  will  find 
the  pulse  exceedingly  redoeed  in  number 
and  in  force,  under  this  slate  of  nausea  and 
sickness.  In  this  way,  then,  the  emetic 
tartar  is  a  very  powerful  means  of  com- 
bating inflammation,  and  there  are  few  in- 
dividuals strong  enough  to  tes'st  it  if  ad- 
ministered for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

Of  late,  this  medicine  has  been  used  in 
larger  doses  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  give  it  in,  more  particularly  by  the  Italian 
physicians,  who  have  observed  the  powerful 
effects  it  has  in  combating  inflammation; 
and  they  hare  accordingly  dossed  it  among 
those  medicines  which  thev  call  e&ntrn  Sti- 
mutants  ;  the  word   contra-stimulant  being 


ptettj  similar,  if  not  exarflv  so,  fo  our  tech- 
nical   term  of  antiphlogistic.      Inflammation 
I  is  the    result   of  stimulus.      When    there   is 

inflammation  of  a  part,   there  is  stimulus 

acting  there.  The  means  that  lessen  it,  re- 
s/v/  or  oppose  the  stimulus.  Contra  stimu- 
liui t  means  then,  opposed  to  inflammation. 
I'or  this  purpose,  the  Italian  physicians  have 
given  it  in  doses  of  a  grain  and  a  half,  or 
more,  and  have  gone  on  with  these  doses 
until  they  have  given  a  scruple.,  or  two  scru- 
ples, or  even  a  drachm,  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  They  represent  that  it  does 
not  by  any  means  generally  produce  vomit- 
ing, nor  even  purging,  when  given  in  these 
doses.  That  it  frequently  produces  vomit- 
ing in  the  commencement  of  such  exhibi- 
tion, that  is,  that  the  first  dose  or  two  may 
produce  sickness,  but  then  tint  the  stomach 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  receives  it 
without  repugnance;  and,  in  fact,  that  in 
many  cases  when  thus;  administered,  it  has 
a  most  decided  effect  in  reducing  inflamma- 
tion, although  it  may  not  vomit,  nor  purge, 
nor  produce  any  sensible  evacuation  by  the 
skin.  I  have  myself  tried,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  exhibition  of  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  on  this  plan,  not,  however,  carry- 
ing it  beyond  the  amount  of  a  grain  and  a 
half  in  a  dose.  I  have  generally  given  it  in 
grain  doses,  in  an  ounce  of  any  of  the  dis- 
tilled waters,  repeating  it  every  two  or  thres 
hours.  I  have  generally  found  in  inflamma- 
tion, more  especially  when  it  is  seated  in 
the  chest,  that  its  effect  has  corresponded 
very  much  with  what  is  described  by  those 
foreign  physicians  who  have  introduced  it 
into  practice  ;  and  it  appears  !o  me,  that  its 
exhibition  in  this  way  will  often  serve  in- 
stead of  taking  blood. 

There  is  another  remedy  of  considerable 
power  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation, 
although  it  acts  quite  differently  from  the 
tartrate  of  antimony,  and  that  is  i:icre:oy, 
more  especially  calomel.  It  has  long  been 
ascertained  by  general  experience,  that  the 
free  exhibition  of  calomel,  after  direct  de- 
pletion, has  a  very  favourable  effect  in  expe- 
diting recover}',  and  in  preventing  those 
changes  in  structure,  winch  inflammation 
frequently  produces.  This  is  a  matter  that 
has  been  observed  generally,  without  much 
attempt  to  explain  it,  or  to  reason  upon  it. 
Thus  we  may  say,  that  after  the  free  em- 
ployment of  the  lancet,  after  evacuating  the 
alimentary  canal',  and  after  using  those  ge- 
neral depletions  I  have  mentioned,  calomel 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  grains,  and  repented  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  till  the  patient  has  taken  some  consi- 
derable quantity  of  it.  It  has  been  observed, 
particularly  in  instances  where  the  calomel 
thus  administered  has  affected  the  month, 
that  perhaps  the  progress  of  recovery  has 
not  been  at  all   retarded,  but  rath,  r  accele- 
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rated.  If  this  general  observation  be  well 
founded,  that  in,  it  culoiuel  administered  in 
this  way  bus  i  lie  effect  of  preventing  changes 
of  atructure,  aud  thus  expediting  recovei\, 
it  Li  of  course  a  very  Jill  ffilll  matter  to 
enquire,  ho.v  these  purposes  are  accom- 
plished ! 

Now  in  the  exhibition  of  calomel  in  in- 
flammution,  for  instance,  of  the  iris,  we  can 
»ee  tlie  mode  in  winch  the  medicine  acts  i 
tlie  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  effu- 
sion of  lymph  on  the  innamed  membrane* 
W  e  see  calomel,  more  particularly  if  we 
carry  the  use  of  it  to  the  extent  of  affecting 
tlie  mouth,  very  speedily  arrests  this  deposi- 
tion oflymph,  and  that  what  has  been  depo- 
sited, becomes  quickly  absorbed.  When  1 
speak  of  calomel,  of  course  1  mean  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  action  of  mercury  generally, 
for  1  do  not  suppose,  in  fact  we  know,  that 
the  effect  is  not  confined  to  that  particular 
form  of  the  remedy.  There,  then,  we  hove 
a  clear  evidence  of  its  action  in  arresting 
the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  in  promoting  the 
absorption  of  that  which  has  been  deposited. 
There  is  another  case  in  which  the  use  of 
calomel  has  been  found  to  be  very  advanta- 
geous, aud  that  is  in  that  peculiar  form  of 
inflammation  in  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
which  is  accompanied  with  an  effusion  of 
lymph,  forming  an  adventitious  layer  of 
substance  on  the  surface  of  the  inflamed 
membrane.  It  is  not  improbable  then,  that 
mercury  may  possess  this  general  power  of 
controlling  that  action  of  the  capillary  ves- 
sels on  which  the  effusion  oflymph  depends, 
and  thus  of  preven  ing  the  changes  of  struc- 
ture which  follow  inflammation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  which  remains  open  for  fu- 
ture observation. 

The  means  that  I  have  now  described, 
taken  altogether,  constitute  what  is  called 
the    antiphlogistic  treatment,  or  the  unti- 


to  the  human  body  has  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  checking  increased  action.  In 
the  case  of  wounds,  people  are  in  the 
habit  continually  ofeiuployiaf  cold  to  check 
bleeding  ;  in  fact,  by  applviug  intense  cold 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  we  can  not 
only  reduce  vascular  excitement,  but  stop 
vascular  action  altogether.  Various  applica- 
tions, then,  have  been  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  this  loctoased  temperature. 
I  hetC  OOneiel  of  substances  in  the  liquid  form, 
and  are,  as  ihey  ar.-  technicall)  called,  lolams 
or  trashes.  Ihey  are  used  by  taking  a  soft 
piece  of  linen,  three  or  four  limes  folded, 
dipping  it  into  the  fluid,  squeezing  it  out,  SO 
M  t  »  have  it  damp,  laving  it  on  the  part,  aud 
moistening  it  frequently.  The  effect  of 
these  applications,  probably,  does  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  mere  circumstance 
of  their  beinir  lower  in  temperature  than  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  their  be- 
ing used  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the  fluid  may 
he  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  part. 
You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
evaporation  is  a  verv  powerful  mode  of  pro- 
ducing cold,  and  thus  when  a  moistened 
rag  is  laid  on  a  part  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
evaporation  goes  on  of  the  fluid  contained 
in  that  rag,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the 
pait  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  becomes 
considerably  reduced.  Hence  the  washes 
or  lotions  used  for  this  purpose,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion, are  called  evaporating-  lotions  ;  and  it 
is  of  importance  when  you  attempt  to  reduce 
temperature  in  this  way,  that  you  shoald  see 
the  liquid  is  so  employed  as  to  admit  of 
evaporation.  If  you  leave  a  person  to  apply 
a  wash  himself,  he  will,  perhaps,  apply  a 
rag  dipped  in  it  to  the  part,  cover  it  over 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  then  lay  it  under 
the  bed-clothes.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
evaporation  cannot  go  on  there,  that  the  rag 


phlogistic  plan,   which    merely   means   the  j  soon  becomes  of  the  same  temperature  with 


treatment  or  plan  calculated  to  counteract 
inflammation  —  the  treatment  or  plan  opposed 
to  inflammation.  And  when  we  speak  sim- 
ply of  the  general  management,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  diet,  we  call  that  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen. 

Although  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
local  applications  are  of  much  less  import- 
ance in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  than 
general  means,  yet  they  are  often  very  use- 
ful auxiliaries  ;  they  at  all  events,  in  many 
instances,  produce  a  comfortable  effect  to 
the  patient's  feelings,  aud,  therefore,  we  em- 
ploy them,  even  if  only  for  that  purpose. 
The  increased  heat  of  a  part  has  naturally 
led  to  the  employment  of  cold.  When  a 
person  has  a  part  of  the  body,  or  the  whole 
frame,  preternaturally  hot,  you  would  expose 
it  to  cold — you  would  expose  his  person 
to  the  cold  in  order  to  afford  relief.  We 
find,  iudeed,  that   the    application  of  cold 


the  part,  and  the  limb  is  kept  in  a  sort  of 
warm  bath.  For  the  purpose  of  producing 
cold  in  this  way,  cold  water  may  be  applied, 
iced  water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  rose  water. 
Very  commonly,  what  is  called  the  saturnine 
lotion,  is  used.  This  was  heretofore  consider- 
ed a  very  powerful  remedy,  and  its  effect  in 
reducing  inflammation,  was  referred  to  the 
sedative  property  of  the  preparation  of  lead, 
which  it  contains.  We  continue  to  use 
Goulard's  wash,  as  it  is  called,  from  its  ori- 
ginal maker,  or  the  saturnine  lotion,  although 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  lead  has  any  such 
effect  as  was  ascribed  to  it.  Sometimes 
alcohol,  or  ether,  is  added  to  the  fluids  that 
are  used  for  washes,  in  order  to  increase  the 
evaporating  process.  Spiiits  of  wine,  rec- 
tified spiiits,  or  the  liquor  a  in  mo  nice  aceta- 
tis,  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
rose  water  for  a  lotion,  making  an  agreeable 
and  pleasant  smelling  lotion  ;  two  ounces  of 
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either  of  these ,  to  six  or  eight  ounces  of  the 
rose-water.  When  we  wish  to  icilucc  the 
temperature  of  a  part  still  further,  we  npply 
ice  to  it.  Get  it  roughly  pounded,  till  a 
bladder  with  it  half  full,  lay  it  on  the  part, 
and  flint  continues  at  the  temperature  of  . 
until  the  whole  of  the  ice  is  melted.  We 
see  verv  striking",  and  often  verv  advanta- 
geous effects  produced  by  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  head,  for  example,  when  there  is 
a  pieternatural  determination  of  blood  to  it. 
If  we  apply  to  the  head  a  bladder  containing 
bold  Spring  water,  just  drawn  out  of  n  pump, 
about  two-thirds  full,  and  let  it  remain,  re- 
newing it  occasionally,  or  npply  a  bladder 
similarly  tilled  with  pounded  ice,  we  3hall 
find  the  temperature  of  the  head  become 
very  much  reduced  indeed  ;  and  often  where 
there  is  considerable  arterial  excitement  ot 
the  time  of  application,  patients  soon  begin 
to  find  the  cold  very  uncomfortable,  and  re- 
quire the  bladder  to  be  removed.  It  often 
happens,  when  cold  has  produced  beneficial 
effects,  that  the  patient  becomes  thoroughly 
chilled,  he  feels  cold,  and  cannot  support 
the  continuation  of  the  application  ;  indeed, 
as  the  temperature  of  the  part  is  reduced 
down  to  its  natural  decree,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  |»q  on  with  the  remedy.  An  aching 
sensation  is  produced,  and  patients  actually 
require  that  warmth  shall  afterwards  be  ap- 
plied. 

There  are  many  instances  of  inflammation, 
in  which  patients  find  from  the  first,  warm 
applications  more  agreeable  than  cold,  and 
we  are  accustomed  to  comply  with  the  feel- 
ings of  patients  in  such  cases,  so  that  we 
use  warm  fomentations.  Flannels  wrung  out 
of  warm  water,  frequently  applied  and  fre- 
quently changed,  are  useful.  I  believe  that 
simple  warm  water  answers  all  the  purpose; 
but  we  often  medicate  it  by  boiling  down 
the  capsules  of  poppies  or  camomile  flowers. 
Row  when  fomentations  are  applied  to  con- 
siderable surfaces  in  this  way,  that  is  to  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  if  the  flannels  are  put  into 
boiling  water,  then  into  a  rough  towel  and 
wrung  out  (for  they  cannot  be  wrung  with 
the  hands) ,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  a  further  effect  than  the  mere  local 
warmth  takes  place,  for  frequently  such 
warmth  will  produce  perspiration  of  the 
whole  frame,  with  a  considerable  alleviation 
of  the  symptoms. 

1  believe  we  are  hitherto  unable  to  lay 
down  any  precipe  rule  which  should  govern 
us  in  the  use  of  warm  or  cold  applications, 
though  they  are  opposite  in  their  nature.  1 
should  say,  cold  applications  are  found  to  be 
the  best  in  diseases  that  are  quite  superficial 
and  in  the  incipient  stage,  when  thev  can 
produce  contraction  of  the  vessels,  and  thus 
bring  the  part  nearly  into  its  heahhy  state. 
Hut  when  the  inflammation  is  fully  deve- 
loped, or  when  it  is  seated  deeply  under  the 
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surface,    warm  implications    ore    generally 

found  the  most  advantageous. 

In  the  account  of  local  applications,  you 
will  find  a  greater  variety  of  substances  than 
1  bnve  now  mentioned  :  thus  emollient,  nai  - 
COiic t  and  unctuous  substances,  are  recom- 
mended for  the  purpos-  of  producing  changes 
in  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  I 
believe  that  none  of  these  substances  act  in 
the  wav  they  are  suppo-ed  to  act.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  direct  means  for  soft- 
ening the  skin,  for  instance;  and  the  nar- 
cotics, or  indeed  any  medicine  of  that  kind, 
can  have  no  sirt  of  effect,  a3  long  as  the 
cuticle  remains  entire.  It  is  true,  opium 
will  act  through  the  cuticle,  if  it  is  power- 
fully rubbed  in  ;.  but  6uch  things  as  are  em- 
ployed under  the  term  narcotics,  such  08 
some  herbaceous  infusions  in  warm  water, 
are  not  capable  of  producing  any  narcotic 
effect  whatever. 

It  is  observed  in  the  animal  economy, 
that  when  a  neiu  disease  is  produced,  the 
one  which  existed  previously,  very  gene- 
rally becomes  considerably  diminished  in 
its  extent,  or  frequently  entirely  disappears. 
If  a  person  has  a  violent  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  or  bladder,  and  the  testicle  becomes 
inflamed,  the  inflammatory  symptoms  gene- 
rally disappear  from  the  urethra.  If  a  child 
has  a  serious  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and 
the  ear  becomes  sore  and  breaks  out,  the 
eye  will  gel  well.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
imitate  this  process  of  nature  by  producing 
an  artificial  new  disease,  in  order  to  lessen 
that  which  already  exists;  and  this  prin- 
ciple is  called  counter  in  itntion.  Some- 
times it  is  called  revulsion.  Counter-irrita- 
tion means  merely,  opposed  or  opposite  irri- 
tation ;  that  is,  an  irritation  opposed  to  that 
which  exists.  Revulsion  is  from  the  Latin 
word  revello — to  draw  away — under  the  no- 
tion that  the  new  inflammation  of  parts  for- 
c  blv  draws  away  that  which  previously 
existed.  Dm tuition  is  sometimes  applied 
under  a  similar  notion.  Dei  i vat  ion  means — 
draining  off  in  a  stream.  Thus  when  leeches 
are  Applied  to  a  part,  they  are  said  to  afford 
a  derivation  ;  that  is,  to  draw  off  the  fluids 
fiom  tiie  inflamed  part  to  the  outlets,  which 
are  produced  by  their  application.  Thus 
counter-irritation,  derivation,  and  revuls:on, 
are  words  of  analogy,  meaning  pretfv  much 
the  same  thing,  and  that  which  is  most  com- 
monly  accomplished  by  means  of  what  we 
call  blisters.  Hut  they  are  rot  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose.  It 
has,  of  late,  been  proposed  by  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle,  to  produce  the  effect  intended  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  metal  flipped  into  water 
of  a  given  temperature.  You  know  that  the 
application  of  boiling  water  to  the  skii:,  will 
blister  just  as  much  as  the  ointment  made 
with  the  S/"/>iis/t  flu.  He  has  proposed, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this 
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ct,  lo  apply  a  portion  of  metal  which  can 

be  first  dipped  iulo  hoi  v\  iUt-1  ,  b  >i)illg  w  ultir, 
or  water  of  a  lowei  it -mpeiuluie,  ifyou  want 
to  produce,  a  less  etfmt,  and  thia  ploduce* 
exactly  the  quuutity  of  local  irritation  you 
Uiay  be  disposed  to  have,  ihe  liquor  a/n 
/noma-,  when  upwind  in  ilsjJtuc  atale,  will 
produce  bliateiuig  ;  uud  either  the  liquor 
aiuaiuiiKr,  therefore,  or  boiling  water,  may 
be  applied,  when  )uu  want  to  produce  the 
Ct  instantly  ;  for  the  action  of  a  blister, 
with  a  Spanish  lis,  takes  some  hours.  Now, 
iu  order  tlial  you  may  have  a  chance  of  re- 
moving irritatiou  produced  by  another  ac- 
tion in  tins  way,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
new  irritation  should  be  more  powerful  than 
that  which  already  exists.  Aa  active  in- 
flammation in  its  full  development,  which 
Las  uot  yet  been  checked  with  its  vaii- 
ous  sympathetic  consequences,  is  much 
too  powerful  to  be  stopped  by  blisters.  If 
>ou  put  on  a  blister  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  in  that  state,  you  do  not  check  the 
disease,  you  only  add  to  the  irritation  that 
already  exists  in  the  frame — you  increase 
the  patient's  sufferings.  Blistering  then  is 
not  to  be  employed,  while  the  disease  and 
its  effects  are  in  this  statt — it  is  to  be 
used  after  depletion,  and  after  the  vari- 
ous means  1  have  already  described,  have 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  local  disturb- 
ance, and  removed  the  constitutional  effects. 
The  disease  would  then  be  already  on  the 
decline,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  disease 
assists  its  removal. 

Blisters  may  then  be  applied  when  in- 
flammation has  continued  some  time,  and 
when  you  suspect  it  is  going  into  the  chronic 
stage.  It  has  been  said,  they  are  also  ap- 
plicable when  you  wish  to  recall  inflamma- 
tion towards  a  part  in  which  it  has  previ- 
ously existed,  but  which  it  has  quitted,  in 
order  to  fix  in  some  other  place  ;  such  ex- 
amples of  removal  of  the  disease,  you  find 
occurring  chiefly  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 
It  may  be  doubtful  how  far  this  principle 
can  be  rendered  of  practical  utility.  In 
such  cases,  that  is,  if  the  inflammation  of 
gout  or  rheumatism  should  have  passed  from 
external  parts  to  internal  organs,  you  will, 
probably,  fiud  it  is  best  to  attack  the  in- 
flammation vigorously  in  its  new  quarters, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  entice  it  back  to 
its  old  seat. 

The  means  I  have  now  particularised  are 
to  be  continued  and  repeated,  until  the  in- 
flammation is  subdued.  A  milder  course  of 
treatment  may  be  pursued  afterwards,  until 
the  natural  state  of  the  organs  return.  Thus 
you  must  continue  for  a  few  days  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  bowels,  adminis- 
ter mild  aperients,  and  regulate  the  diet  of 
the  patient ;  though  you  would  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  be  so  strict  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  the  more 


uerious  Stage.      I'ulieiits    p  :miouly  a 

.t  pan  ot  their  delight  iu  eating  and 
drinking;  and  thus,  when  they  hav.-  h.  eii 
ill,  ami  have  had  iheii  enjoy  uient  in  this  re- 
spect uhi  idgedjtbey  are  exuemely  anxious  to 
get  back  aa  s».oii  us  the)  can  to  the  uytialmn 
of  stuffing  ugaiu.  (  Laughter.)  Aud  really 
medic  al  men  sunn  times  .seem  to  deem  this 
bu&iues.s  of  equal  linpoi  tauce  w  ilh  the  pa- 
tient, and  tli.  y  are  rather  apt  10  indulge 
patients  in  their  wishes  to  return  to  the 
flesh  pots.  (Continued  laughter.)  It  is 
veiy  important  that  you  should  uot  allow 
this  inclination  to  take  its  full  action,  for  it 
is  a  vei  v  common  cause  of  relapse  in  inflam- 
matory diseases.  Dr.  Bail  lie  left  behind 
lnni  tome  tew  practical  remarks,  which 
were  committed  to  the  press  by  hU  execu- 
tors;  and  among  them  1  found  that  observa- 
tion which  quite  coincides  with  my  own  ex- 
perience, lie  said,  in  all  the  cases  of  re- 
lapse of  fever,  he  had  seen  the  circumstance 
could  be  traced  to  imprudence  in  diet — to 
the  premature  return  of  patients  to  their 
ordinary  habits  of  eating  aud  drinking. 

If  you  treat  a  case  of  acute  inflammation 
according  to  the  principles  I  have  laid 
down,  yeu  will  find  you  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  part ;  that  the  part  recovers 
its  natural  state,  and  never  passes  into  the 
condition  of  what  is  called  chronic  inflam- 
mation, chronic  inflammation  being  merely 
a  protracted  inflammation — an  inflammation 
that  has  lusted  for  some  time.  If,  however, 
inflammation  be  treated  more  inertly,  if  per- 
son's are  very  much  afraid  of  debility  ,  afraid 
of  letting  out  a  little  blood,  and  thus  let  the 
inflammation  take  its  course  aud  have  full 
play,  it  will  very  frequently  happen,  after 
the  acute  symptoms  are  gone  by,  that  you 
get  a  case  of  what  may  be  called  chronic 
inflammation.  We  cannot,  invariably,  say, 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  case  would 
prove  that  an  inflammation  had  been  treated 
badly,  but  it  affords  a  strong  presumption. 

In  other  instances,  inflammation  is  chronic 
from  its  very  beginning  ;  that  is,  it  is  marked 
by  less  active  symptoms  than  those  belong- 
ing to  acute  inflammation,  and  we  are  to 
consider  what  is  the  treatment  appropriate 
to  this  form  of  disease.  Now,  although 
chronic  inflammation  is  not  marked  by  the 
same  activity  of  symptoms,  and  although  it 
does  not  exist  in  an  equal  degree  of  sympa- 
thetic disturbance  in  other  parts,  it  is  still 
essentially  the  some  process  as  that  of  acute 
inflammation  ;  it  is  only  a  difference  in  de- 
gree, and  must,  consequently,  be  treated  on 
the  same  principles.  The  treatment  of  chro- 
nic inflammation  therefore  will,  except  in 
degree,  be  the  same  as  that  of  acute;  it  is 
merely  a  modified  degree  of  the  treatment 
I  have  described  ;  inasmuch  as  the  local 
symptoms  are  less  violent,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic disturbance  slight,  or  not  existing  at 
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all  ;  it  is  not  so  often  necessary  to  tnko 
blood  i  iici-ally  ns  in  acute  inflammation  ; 
but   the  general  abstraction    of  blood   is  by 

no  means  inapplicable  or  unnecessary;  on 

the  contrary,  it  is  often  necessary  in  the 
disease  which  must  come  under  the  tech- 
nical lit  ad  of  chronic.  We  see  many  in- 
stances of  chronic  inflammation,  that  have 
not  been  very  a<  tivelv  tit  5. ted,  where  we  can 
take  blood  lioin  the  arm  at  the  end  of  some 
weeks,  or  even  some  months,  'lake  the  case 
of  a  person  of  a  plethoric,  or  robust,  habit, 
with  chronic  inflammation  of  an  important 
organ,  such  as  the  head  or  eye,  and  then 
the  loss  of  blood  is  frequently  not  only  ad- 
vantageous, but  we  may  say  necessary.  It 
is  often  necessary,  occasionally,  to  take 
blood  in  moderate  quantities  in  those  states 


ways,  and   we  find  it  advantageous,    under 
particular    circumstances,    to    select   one  or 
other  of  these  means.      Now,  in    the  case  of 
acute  inflammation,  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
'lie  administration    of  neutral  salts,  in  small 
doses,  at  short  intervals,  in  order  to  produce 
watery  discharges  from  the  bowels  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  treatment  to  be  pursued   in  cases 
of  chronic   inflammation.      You    are    not  at- 
tempting, in  the    case,   of  chronic   inflamma- 
tion, to   reduce    the    powers   generally,  you 
want  merely   to  obviate  what  is  produced  by  • 
an  imperfect  action  of  particular  functions; 
there  are  remedies  which  stimulate  the  large 
intestines,  and  which  make   them   evacuate 
their  contents.     Aloes  and  colocynth  are  re- 
medies of  that   kind  ;  they  have  been  called 
eccoprotics.     Eccoprotic  is  a  Greek  word  ect 


of  plethora  which  1  have  mentioned  as  con-    out,  and  topi-otic,  copros — dung — eraptiersof 
stituting   the  remote  or  predisposing  cause  j  the  dung-bag.     These,   therefore,  are  reme- 


of  so  many  local  diseases,  and  where  such 
Btates  of  plethora  have  not  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  exciting  inflamma- 
tion in  anv  particular  organ.  The  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  iu  small  quantities,  is  often 
very  beneficial,  even  where  there  is  not 
much  distuibance.  Where  there  is  a  white 
tongue,  we  attempt  to  remove  disturbance 
in  the  digestive  organs  ;  we  give  purgatives, 
and  cannot  remove  it ;  but  if  we  take  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm,  we 
shall  remove  it  at  once.  The  lo  al  loss  of 
blood  is  frequently  necessary  in  chronic  in- 
flammation by  cupping  or  leeches.  Counter- 
irritation  is  very  frequently  necessary,  and 
here  we  attempt  a  more  active  mode  of 
treatment  than  is  adopted  in  acute  inflam- 
mation. We  do  not  so  commonly  employ  blis- 
ters, but  usually  more  considerable  means 
of  irritation.  We  excite  tlie  peculiar  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
part  affected,  which  is  produced  by  rubbing 
upon  it  the  tartrate  of  antimony.  By  mix- 
ing finely-powdered  tartrate  of  antimony  with 
lard,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  to  three  parts  of  the 
lard,  you  form  an  ointment,  and  by  rubbing 
a  small  portion  of  that  upon  the  part  night 
and  morning  you  produce  a  peculiar  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  which  develops  a  large 
quantity  of  pustules,  that  are  in  one  stage 
not  much  unlike  the  small-pox  eruption. 
Seto?is,  issues,  moxa,  are  other  modes  of 
employing  counter-irritation  in  these  cases. 

The  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the 


dies  for  insuring  the  regular  evacuations  of 
the  bowels:   with    them  may   be  combined 
mercurial  medicines,   which  have   the  effect 
of  altering  the   secretions  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  at  least  which  are  supposed  to  have 
that  effect,  for  we  have  not  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  all  these  matters.     We  see   that 
whenever  the  colour  of  the  feecal  evacuations 
is  unnatural,   that  the  exhibition  of  mercury 
will  frequently  improve  it;  and  we  suppose 
the  exhibition  of  mercury,  therefore,  has  some 
effect  on  the  liver.     Then  calomel,  or  blue 
pill,  may  be  safely  combined,  for  the   pur- 
pose I  am  now  mentioning,  with  aloes,  the 
extract  of  colocynth,  or  the  extract  of  rhu- 
barb ;  and  these  may  be  given  at  such  inter- 
vals as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  regular 
evacuations.    Aloes,  perhaps,  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  because  it  has  the   effect  of 
producing  the  end  in  small  quantities  ;  and 
hence,  I  believe,  it  is  the  basis  of  almost  all 
the  purgative  pills  under  the  form  of  quack 
medicines.    Scot's  pills,  dinner  pills,  diges- 
tive pills,  and  an  immense  tribe  of  them,  so 
far  as  their  active  property   goes,  consist  I 
believe  of  aloes.     When  the   tongue  is  very 
foul  and  loaded  ;  when   the  discbarge   from 
the  bowels  is  very  unnatural  in  its  colour, 
dark,  slimy,  and   pitchy,  frequently   at   the 
same  time  nausea   existing,    or  perhaps  an 
unnatural  or  voracious  appetite,   it  may  be 
necessary  to  exhibit  an  emetic  in  order  to> 
clear  the  stomach,  or  at  all  events,  if  you  do 
not  do  that,  it  may  be  well  to   administer 
antimony  iu  a  small  quantity  in  conjunction 
with  some  other  medicine.     Under  such  cir- 


treatment  of  chronic  inflammation;  here,  in  cumstances  we  may  exhibit  two  or  three 
the  first  place,  as  in  the  acute,  you  clear  out  |  grains  of  calomel  with  the  same  quantity  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  then  you  would  James's  powder  made  into  a  pill  with  the 
have  recourse  to  such  means  as  would  insure  |  compound  extract  of  eoloevnth  at  night, 
the  regular   action   of  the   bowels   without    and  a  dose  of  the  infusion  of  senna  and  salts 


producing  purging.  There  are  a  great  many 
remedies  classed  under  the  head  of  purga- 
tives ;  a  great  many  which  produce  the  effect 
of  purging,  but  they  produce  it  indifferent 


in  the  morning. 

Common  experience  has  shown  the  ad- 
vantage of  combining  different  purgatives. 
We  do  sometimes  give  those  mc  diciues  singly 
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but  very  often  we  find  it  useful  ta  combine 
then  W  timl  tliitt  acoinbiiratiDii  ot  sfvt-ral 
f  them  will  produce  the  benefh  ial  effects, 
which  the\'  are  not  capable  ol  producing 
singly  ;  and  this  is  accounted  tor  by  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  t'act  1  have  mentioned,  of 
t lie  purgatives  producing  their  effect!  in  vari- 
ous ways.  After  clearing  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  the  way  1  have  mentioned,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  administer  mercury,  in  what  is 
called  the  alterative  form  ;  that  means,  the 
administration  of  metcury,  calom.l,  or  blue 
pill,  in  small  doses,  and  continued  for  u  con- 
siderable time.  Five  grains  of  the  blue  pill, 
or  Pluramer's  pill,  or  a  grain,  or  two  grains, 
of  calomel  may  be  administered  in  this  way 
at  bed-time,  every  second  night,  and  shih- 
aperient  medicine  should  be  ^iveii  some 
time  in  the  course  of  the  day.  1  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  that  aloetic  medicines  are 
good  in  these  cases,  and  in  conjunction  with 
mercurial  medicines  you  may  administer  the 
compound  decoction  of  aloes,  with  infusion 
of  rhubarb.  When  given  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  or  a  little  before  dinner,  it  gently 
excites  the  stomach,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
acts  on  the  large  intestines. 

In  elderly  and  debilitated  persons,  you 
ahould  generally  select  that  class  of  pur- 
gative medicines  that  are  called  it  arm  ;  and 
one  of  those  I  have  mentioned  is  a  very 
good  one,  namely",  compound  decoction  of 
aloes;  it  used  to  be  called  the  baume  de  vie. 
The  tincture  of  rhubarb,  combined  with 
the  tincture  of  senna,  forms  an  eligible 
combination  of  purgatives  of  a  warm  kind. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases,  that  you  should  care- 
fully attend  to  the  diet.  1  can  assure  yrou  I 
consider  it  just  as  necessary  10  regulate  the 
diet,  as  it  is  for  you  to  determine  the  medi- 
cal or  surgical  treatment;  in  fact,  if  you 
content  yourselves  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease in  prescribing  medical  or  surgical  means, 
and  leave  the  patient  to  do  just  what  he 
likes  in  point  of  diet,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  you  will  be  beaten,  lie  will  do 
himself  more  mischief  bv  what  he  puts  into 
the  stomach,  than  you  can  <.\o  him  good  by  all 
your  surgical  or  medical  researches.  During 
the  existence  of  inflammatory  disease,  all 
fermented  liquor  is  improper.  Animal  fo  d 
should  be  taken  only  in  small  quantities,  and 
even  that  is  fit  only  in  the  milder  forms  of  in- 
flammation. Tea,  gruel,  broth,  milk,  bread, 
and  the  various  farinaceous  articles,  and  vege- 
tables, these  form  a  kind  of  diet  which  is 
intermediate  between  the  low  diet  of  f^ver 
and  the  full  diet,  which  may  be  safely  taken 
by  persons  in  health.  When  the  local  ex- 
citement is  completely  stopped,  and  when 
the  general  disturbance  has  ceased,  when 
the  tongue  is  moist  and  clean,  when,  in  fact, 
the  patient  is  well,  then  he  may  return  t  i 
common  diet,  but  he  must  not  do  so  before. 


Such   then    are    the  meant    dietetic  and 
medical  of  removing  the  remote  or  general 

cause*  of  local  disease  in  that  numerous 
class  in  which  tin  v  are  found  to  arise  spon- 
taneously, or  are  laid  to  come  of  themselves. 
When,  however,  th<-  nervous  system  bus 
been  considerably  weakened  by  gn 'St  men- 
tal exertion,  by  sedentary  habits,  by  resi- 
dence in  bad  air,  or  by  the  other  depressing 
influences  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  you 
must  df  something  more  than  adopt  the 
means  1  have  just  described.  You  must  re» 
soil  to  sum-  means  fir  strengthening  it, 
bracing  it,  and  restoring  its  enei  I  am 

afraid  you  will  not  find  such  remedies  in 
the  main  in  medica.  There  are  tonics, 
stimulants,  there  are  medicines  of  this  and 
medicines  of  that  class  to  be  found  in  abun- 
dance, but  I  believe  there  are  three  things 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  materia  medics 
that  1  may  mention,  with  reference  to  the 
particular  point  under  consideration,  and 
which  very  far  outweigh  any  of  the  articles 
to  be  found  there.  These  are,  residence  in 
pure  air,  exercise  of  body,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind. 


EDINBURGH  ACADEMICAL 
CLINIC. 


Wa  proceed  to  lav  before  the  readers  of 
Tin.  Lancet,  a  short  sketch  of  tie  manner 
in  which  clinical  instruction  is  conducted 
in  this  University,  preparatory  to  the  com- 
munication of  more  lengthened  and  regular 
details. 

The  institution  of  clinical  lectures  in  the 
Roval  Infirmary,  first  derived  its  existence 
from  the  exertions  of  George  Drummond, 
Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  in  the  year  17-ld, 
when  the  managers,  at  his  suggestion, 
entered  into  a  resolution,  "  to  adopt  every 
measure  that  could  tend  to  facilitate  medical 
education  ;"  and  in  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, permitted  the  professors  of  medicine 
in  the  University,  "  to  lecture  on  the  most 
interesting  cases  that  carne  before  thero." 
The  same  year,  Dr.  Rutherford  commenced 
a  clinical  course,  and,  for  ten  seasons,  con- 
ducted, alone,  this  department  of  medical 
education.  In  1756,  however,  the  number 
of  teachers  was  increased,  and  Monro, 
Primus,  Cullen,  and  Whytt,  became  con- 
joint clinical  professors.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  more  minutely  into  historical  detail,  it 
will  suffice  to  observe,  that  many  of  the- 
brightest  ornaments  of  this,  then  most  cele- 
brated academy,  successively  filled  the  chair, 
increasing,  at  the  same  time,  their  own  re- 
putation, and  the  fame  of  the  university,  and 
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conferring  immense  practical  benefit!  on  the 
crowds  of  student!  who  flocked  to  listen  to 
their  demonstrations  of  disease. 

Jt  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  tny 
invidious  parallel  between    the   illustrious 

men  who  nave  passed  away,  and  the  less 
Celebrated  individuals  who  now  occupy  their 
places.  It  cannot  however  remain  unnoticed, 
that  with  one  splendid  exception,  the  names 
of  the  lntter  are  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  class-  rooms. 

The  division  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
allotted  to  the  reception  of  clinical  pa- 
tients, consists  of  four  wards  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  edifice,  which  are  distributed 
in  the  following  manner.  Two  long  apart- 
ments, each  containing  a  complement  of 
twenty-six  beds,  and  two  shorter,  which 
jo:n  the  former  at  right  angles,  and  re- 
spectively accommodate  fourteen  patients. 
The  long  rooms  are  occupied  ty  indiscri- 
minate cases,  and  the  short  arc  appro- 
priated to  contagious,  or  febrile  diseases. 
The  entire  clinical  department  thus  contains 
eighty  beds,  equally  divided  between  male 
and  female  patients,  and  each  sub  division 
thus  formed  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one 
of  the  professors.  Two  clinical  physicians 
attend  their  different  divisions  at  twelve 
o'clock,  daily,  for  three  months,  at  which 
period  they  go  out,  and  are  succeeded  in 
rotation  by  two  others  for  an  equal  period. 
Four  lectures  are  delivered  weekly,  two  by 
each  professor,  at  four  o'clock,  in  the  Uni- 
versity class-room.  The  statement  of  cases 
and  daily  reports  are  committed  to  four  cli- 
nical clerks  or  assistants  in  each  division  ; 
these  gentlemen  are  appointed  by  the  phy- 
sicians, and  are  generally  selected  from  the 
most  assiduous  and  attentive  pupils,  although 
it  occasionally  happens  here,  as  well  as  in 
higher  systems  of  patronage,  that  the  stupid 
relative,  or  well-introduced  noodle,  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  more  deserving  stranger.  The 
journals  are  kept  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
and  the  students  have  free  access  to  them 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  libe- 
rality and  order,  however,  are  often  contra- 
vened in  a  mortifying  manner,  by  the  utter 
impossibility  of  deciphering  the  hierogly- 
phics of  the  clerks.  During  the  six  winter 
months,  the  clinical  physicians  have  the 
privilege  of  selecting  patients  from  the 
general  waiting-room,  by  which  means  the 
most  interesting  cases  are  always  brought 
b  fore  the  notice  of  the  students.  It  thus 
appears  that  two  separate  clinical  courses 
are,  at  the  tame  time,  in  progress,  of  which 
the  pupil  may  attend  one,  or  both,  at  his 
pleasure  ;  and  the  latter  most  usually  hap- 
pens. 

Like    most    other    academical   systems, 
this  possesses  its  peculiar  faults  and  adven- 
es.     Its  merits  were  especially  called  in 
question  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated 


John  Thompson,  who,  influenced  ]  crhaos 
by  private  as  well  as  patriotic  motives,  mudo 
them  the  mihp-ct  of  repeated  pamphleteer- 
ing. Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  (as  be  was  then 
termed  i,  replied  to  his  objections  at  con- 
siderable, length,  and  certainly  appears  to 
bate  bad  the  best  of  the  battle  ;  he,  at  least, 
has  proved,  that  if  the  system  be  defective, 
it  would  be  difficult  in  the  extreme  to 
establish  a  better.  One  weighty  argument 
against  the  clinical  teachers  was,  l<  the  pos- 
sibility' of  the  students  being  distracted  by 
opposite  opinions  delivered  in  the  co-existent 
couises;"  but  this  Dr.  Duncan  disposed  of, 
by  appealing  to  contradictory  facts,  and  ex- 
pressing his  conviction,  "  that  the  main 
difference  between  scientific  practitioners 
of  the  present  day,  cons  sis  in  the  com- 
parative activity  of  their  treatment  of  dis- 
ease." 

This  position  of  Dr.  Duncan  is  rather 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
clinical  courses  are  at  this  moment  conduct- 
ed by  Dr.  Allison,  the  Professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Graham,  the 
Professor  of  Botany.  The  former  (perhaps 
from  his  profound  habi's  of  investigating  the 
mysteries  of  life,  and  from  a  kind  of  con- 
stitutional timidity)  shrinks  at  the  idea  of 
the  smallest  superfluous  expenditure  of  its 
precious  fluid,  and  contents  himself  with  the 
abstraction  of  blood  measured  almost  to  the 
minim  ;  while  the  latter  has  been  impe- 
tuously urging  the  venesectory  operations 
of  his  clerk,  who,  amidst  the  terrors  of  the 
sheriff  and  the  high  court  of  justiciary,  is 
compelled  to  draw  the  fortieth  ounce  from  a 
rheumatic  patient. 

A  similar  diversity  seems  to  influence 
these  colleagues  in  details  of  a  minor  cha- 
racter. Dr.  Allison  listens  patiently  to  the 
clerk's  protracted  narrative  of  cases,  and,  if 
the  composition  be  well-arranged,  appears 
pleased  with  a  lengthened  statement.  Dr. 
Graham,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  cases 
compressed  into  a  nutshell,  and  imitating 
the  brevity  of  Linmeus,  would  have  diseases 
defined  in  *'  twelve  words."  The  former 
slowly  creeps  from  bed  to  bid,  and  hangs 
over  the  patient  whispering  his  daily  in- 
quiries with  that  genuine  humanity'  which 
characterises  his  disposition,  and  a  seem- 
ingly total  carelessness  of  the  presence  of 
the  listening  students  :  the  latter  bustles 
about  the  wards,  prescribes  with  loud  and 
declamatory  emphasis,  and  ever  and  anon 
shocks  the  women  with  catamenial  in- 
quiries, uttered  in  a  voice  that  rings  through 
the  apartment. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  diversities  which 
exist,  but  we  agree  with  Dr.  Duncan  in  the 
opinion  that  such  can  never  be  sufficient  to 
convert  the  observant  pupil  into  a  captious 
and  often  incompetent  critic.  To  conclude 
the  brief  comparison,  it  is  but  justice    to 
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give  credit  to  both  Dra.  Allison  and  Graham 
fur  C.iltiit,  |  >  u  1 1 1  itlialll)  ,  and  i>-A,  111  the  dis- 
charge of  their  clinical  duties,  mid  the. 
avidity  with  which  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  wide  sources  of  pathological  information 
to  which  tliev  Inn  I 

Daring  the  period  of  the  session  that 
Las  thread)  elapsed,  the  lectures  have  been 
well  Attended,  but  there  has  been  an  un- 
usual dearth  of  interesting  eases.  \\  ithin 
this  week,  however,  a  peculiar  case  of 
measles  and  another  of  severe  enteritis  have 
been  admitted,  Pot  which,  together  with  a 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  convulsive 
affection,  we  shall  find  room  in  our  next 
paper. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  we  have  passed 
by  the  department  facetiously  denominated 
the  "  Clinical  Surgery  Lectures."  In  truth, 
since  Dr.  Balling-all's  retirement,  they  have 
become  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession, as  far  as  benefit  might  accrue  from 
their  consideration.  Constituted  as  this  de- 
partment at  present  is,  it  forms  a  kind  of  hy- 
brid existence,  half  collegiate,  half  private, 
carried  on  by  an  octogenarian  professor,  and 
an  ineffective,  though  well-meaning,  infir- 
mary assistant.  We  should  not  be  justified 
in  occupying  time  or  space  with  half  the 
censure  it  deserves,  and  will  only  add,  that 
it  is  waning  rapidly  into  total  decay,  and 
that  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the  students  of 
clinical  surgery,  if,  like  other  mules,  it 
generates  nothing  like  itself  to  occupy  its 
place. 


CASE     OF     SIMPLE     APOPLFXY,     DETERMINED 

I'EUHAl'S    1SY     (  ONCl'SSION. 

By  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq. 

Ann  Cot. man,  a  child  aged  three  years,  was 
brought  to  the  London  University  Dispen- 
sarv,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June  last.  The 
child  was  perfectly  healthy  and  well  formed 
at  its  birth,  and  so  continued  for  two  months, 
when  the  mother  left  it  for  employment  as  a 
wet  nurse,  and  did  not  return  until  the  infant 
was  six  months  old.  It  was  then  very  great- 
ly emaciated,  and  laboured  under  consider- 
able irritation  of  the  bowels,  the  contents  of 
which  were  voided,  with  a  jerk,  to  aconsider- 
ahle  distance.  As  neglect  and  ill  usage  had 
occasioned  this  alteration,  the  nourishment 
of  a  good  breast  of  milk  now  restored  the 
child,  which  gradually  lost  its  emaciation, 
became  fat,  and  in  course  of  time  evinced, 
for  its  age,  very  clear  and  forward  intellects. 
It  never,  however,  regained  its  strength,  but 
continued  so  in  linn  that  it  could  not  turn  in  bed, 
nor  could  it  walk  uutil  within  three  months  of 
its  death,  its  movements  even  then  hardly 
deserving  the  name,  the  limbs  dragging 
along  after  it.     Three  days  before  its  presen- 


tation at  the  Dispensary  the  child  was  thrown 
upon    its  bark,  by  a  large  dog  which  juin 
against   its  breast,  and    it  was  found  by    the 
mother  in   a    state  of  violent   agitation  and 
terror.      From  this,  however,  it  soon  recover- 
ed, and  appearing  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
usual,  was,  according  to  custom,  washed  all 
over  uud   put  to  bed.      On   awaking  the  next 
morning,  the  child  was  scarcely  able  to  raise 
itself,  its  power  of  walking  was  wholly  gone, 
and  with   violent  screams   it  complained  of 
its  knee  ;  its  appetite  was  lost,  and  it  could 
not    be  prevailed   on    to  eat.     On  Tuesday, 
June  J9rd,  the    thigh    began  to    swell  above 
the  glutei  of  the  right  side,  continuing  to  do 
I  >    through    the    day.     On  applying   at  the 
Dispensary  on  the  Tuesday,  no   injury  was 
discovered     after    a    careful     examination. 
Some  aperient  medicine  was   given,  with  a 
cooling  lotion  to  be  applied  over  the  swollen 
hip.    This  evening,  convulsions  of  the  hands, 
rolling  of  the   head,  and  great  restlessness, 
came  on,  and  the  child  was  put  into  a  warm 
bath,  from  which  some  relief  was  obtained  ; 
the  aperient  medicines  took  no  effect ;  the 
symptoms  lasted   through  a  sleepless  night, 
becoming  aggravated  towards   the  morning; 
the   healthy  leg   was  tossed  about,  and  the 
eyes  rolled  with  rapidity.     On   Wednesday 
morning,    the   child   was  seen  by    Messrs. 
Eisdale  and  Hogg,  who  again  examined  the 
limb  and  the  child  carefully  ;  nothing,  how- 
ever, was  said  by   the  mother  of  the  symp- 
toms  which  indicated    cerebral    irritation. 
Leeches  were  prescribed  to  the  hip,  which 
appeared    to    be    merely    bruised,  and   the 
mother  was  allowed  to  give  some  jalap  pow- 
ders to  the  child,  which  slightly  operated  ; 
the    stools    were   very   offensive,    and  of  a 
greenish  curdy  appearance.    The  symptoms 
became  worse   towards  Thursday,   and   the 
infant  was  convulsed  over  the  whole  of  the 
affected  side,  short  intervals  of  stupor  suc- 
ceeding, during  which  the  eyes  were  fixed, 
the  pupils  dilated,  and.  the  hands  clenched. 
It   was  in   one  of  these  intervals  that  1  ac- 
companied my  friend  Mr.  Eisdale  to  see  the 
child.     1  examined  the  limb  very  minutely, 
but  it  was  not  shorter  than  the  other ;  the 
toe  was    not    turned  inwards,  and  the  leg 
could  be  bent  in  all  the  natural  directions  ; 
it  was  certainly  not  fractured  ;    it  presented 
slight    tumefaction    above    the  glutei,   and 
some  little  redness.     Its   hands  were  con- 
stantly raised  towards  the  head,  which  was 
intensely  hot,   and  the  child  moaned;    de- 
rangement of  the  encephalic  functions  was 
evidently  going  on.     The  mother  said  that 
she  bathed  her  in  warm  water  this  morning, 
and  then  observed  a  bruise  on  the  hip,  but 
it  could  not  now   be  seen.     I  immediately 
ordered    the  head    to  be   shaved,  eighteen 
leeches   over    the  occiput,  on   the  side  on 
which  the  child  had  most  probably  fallen; 
a  spirituous  lotion  constantly  over  the  scalp. 
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and  a  grain  and  a  half  of  submunate 
of  mercury  Immediately!  and   every  other 

Lour  after.     Nine  of  the  leeches  bled  freely, 

and  tlie  first  powder  wMgivana  but  before 

the  time  for  administering  the  second  ar- 
rived, the  child  died  in  violent  convulsions, 
particularly  of  the  affected  side.  My  sur- 
prise ut  hearing  of  the  death  was  scarcely 
removed  by  the  post-mortem  examination, 
which  leaves  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  rase 
of  the  "  simple  apoplexy  "  of  Dr.  Aber- 
cromhie. 

Examination  1 I  hours  afti  r  death. 
The  hotly  appeared  plump  and  healthy, 
and  was  without  any  marks  of  injury,  except 
the  slight  swelling  of  the  hip.  The  arach- 
noid membrane,  though  quite  transparent 
and  destitute  of  vessels  carrying  red  blood, 
adhered  firmly  to  the  pia  mater.     Between 


OIJSEIl  VATU.NS  ON  llir  Sir  ATI  (Ol'.MICM. 
Ill)  W.  A.  W  All  OKI),  Esq. 
Turin:  is  such  an  abundance  of  respect- 
able evidt  nee  hi  favour  of  the  digged  spe- 
cilic  effect  of  the  Ptgot  of  r>c,  that  it  would 
be  presumption  for  any  one  to  positively 
assert  the  contrary,  on  the  strength  of  bis 
own  experience  only.  The  testimony  in  its 
favour  consists,  chiefly,  of  tingle  cases,  or 
at  most  three  or  four,  related  by  each  prac- 
titioner ;  a  number,  I  presume  to  think,  in- 
sufficient to  determine  a  point  that  has  been 
so  lone:  mooted.  1"  nearly  all  the  cases  of 
its  supposed  efficacy,  there  is  a  total  ab- 
sence of  that  kind  of  proof  which  is  followed 
by  conviction.  In  most.^f  those  cases,  it 
appeared,  there  was  either  deficient  or  sus- 


a  few  of  the  convolutions,  there,  was  a  little  I  pe ruled  action  of  the  uterus,  at  an  advanced 
effused  serum  ;  there  was  also  found  about  stage  of  the  labour,  when  every  other  cir- 
f.  3iij.  of  a  sero-sanious  fluid  at  the  base  of  cumstance  was  favourable  to  a  speedy  de 


the    cranium,  which   had   probably   escaped 
from  between  the  arachnoid  membrane  and 
the  pia  mater,  during  the  dislodgement  of 
the  calvarium.     The  lateral  ventricles  con- 
tained about  a  f.  5j.  of  serum.     No  other 
morbid  appearance,    excepting    a    peculiar 
softness    of  the   origins  of  the    encephalic 
nerves,  and  a  generally  diffused  softness  of 
the    cerebrum    and    cerebellum,  could    be 
traced  within  the  cranium.     The  cerebrum 
and   cerebellum  both  yielded  upon  the  least 
touch  of  the  hand.     'This  softness  extended 
also  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  from  which 
the  arachnoid  and   pia  mater  could  scarcely 
be    elevated,   without    lacerating    its   sub- 
stance.    There  was  no  unusual  vascularity 
of  the  encephalon  ;  the  arteries  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
marrow  were  unusually  turgid  with  blood  ; 
the  posterior  columns,  in  their  whole  length, 
were  much  softer  than  the  anterior,  resem- 
bling, in  consistence,  the  cerebrum,  and  not 
capable   of  sustaining  the  pressure   of    the 
fingers  without  yielding.     No  trace  of  dis- 
ease whatever  could  be  found  in   the  abdo- 
men, except  distension  of  the  ileum  with  air, 
and   about  two  drachms  of  turbid  yellowish 
serum   in   the  peritoneal   sac;    the  pleural 
aacs  each  contained  about  a  drachm  of  fluid, 
as  did  also  the  pericardium  ;  the  right  costal 
pleura  was  highly  injected  with  red  blood  ; 
the  lungs  were,  in   every  respect,   except 
colour,  quite  natural  ;  they  had  a  darker  hue 
than  usual,  arising,  apparently,  from  venous 
congestion  ;  the  large,  bronchial  tubes  were 
more  vascular  than  natural;  the  limb  was 
carefully  examined,   and  no   injury   of  the 
bone,   in  regard   to  position  or  substance, 
could  be  traced  ;  the  bead  of  the  bone  was 
not  inflamed,  nor  did  the  acetabulum  con 


livery.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
uterus  would  not  resume  its  activity,  livery 
man  familiar  with  obstetric  practice,  and 
observant  of  the  phenomena  of  parturition, 
has  witnessed  the  most  capricious  interrup- 
tions of  the  process  ;  he  has  seen  the  de- 
livery effected  by  a  renewal  of  the  uterine 
action,  as  sudden  as  its  decline  was  unex- 
pected and  inexplicable. 

I  have  employed  the  ergot  of  rye  in  one 
hundred  cases,  watched  for  its  desired  effects 
with  care,  and  noted  my  observations  with 
accuracy.     The  following  are  the  results  : — 

In  four  cases  of  protracted  labour  from 
deficient  uterine  action,  I  gave  the  ergot 
without  any  apparent  effect,  and  I  was  ul- 
timately compelled  to  complete  the  delivery 
with  the  forceps. 

In  two  cases  of  difficult  labour  from  dis- 
tortion of  the  pelvis  (great  projection  of  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum),  but  without  any 
deficiency  of  uterine  contraction,  the  ergot 
was  given  without  any  apparent  increase 
in  the  frequency,  duration,  or  violence  of  the 
pains,  and  1  was  obliged  to  perform  cra- 
niotomy. 

Thirty  of  the  cases  I  had  previously  at- 
tended in  their  preceding  labours;  to  these 
1  gave  the  ergot,  without  any  apparent 
effect  ;  not  one  of  these  women  had  a  labour 
of  shorter  duration  than  was  her  last,  or 
even  her  antepenultimate  labour.  Seven 
of  the  thirty  were  actually  some  hours  longer; 
and  this  without  any  assignable  reason,  for 
of  course  I  did  not  refer  it  to  the  ergot. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  cases  the  drog 
caused  no  apparent  difference  in  the  strength, 
frequency,  or  duration  of  the  pains  ;  nor 
was  there  any  apparent  increase  of  the  ex- 
pulsive power,  indicated  by   the  bead   d< 


tain  more  fluid  than  usual;  no  appearance  !  si-ending  in  a  greater  degree  during  fclie^ 
of  disease,  except  a  little  serum  in  the  eel-  j  contraction,  than  before  the  exhibition  of 
lular  substance,  could  be  found  iuthe  hip.        the  medicine. 
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In  some  of  the  cases,  delivery  soon  fol- 
lowed tlie  U»e  of  the  elgot,  but  i  had  pre- 
dicted the  lyeedv.  teiminmion  pii^r  to  taking 
the  medicine,  from  the  patient's  condition. 

I  have  not  seen  tin?  placenta  expelh  d 
sooner  tliun  ordinary,  iit  any  case  where  the 
eecule  had  been  taken.  In  fire  cases  1  felt 
bound  to  extract  it.  In  no  instance  was  the 
discharge  of  blood  less  than  usual  ;  but  in 
several  it  was  necessary  to  apply  efficient 
pressure  to  arrest  au  inordinate  discharge. 
I  have  never  used  the  ergot  for  uterine 
lueuioirhuge,  iur  will  any  man,  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  cause  ;  for 
if  we  allow  to  the  ergot  all  the  virtues  attri- 
buted to  it,  it  is  too  tardy  a  remedy  for  an 
evil  thut  can  only  be  successfully  combated 
at  the  instant,  aa^  which  never  ought  to  be 
encountered  by  a  means  that  requires  fifteen 
minutes  for  its  operation.  The  secale  1 
used  was  obtained  at  Butler's,  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  prepared  by  adding  two  ounces 
of  proof  spirit  to  an  ounce  of  the  ergot.  The 
doses  varied  from  one  drachm  to  three  of 
this  tincture.  The  time  selected  for  its  use 
■was  when  the  os  uteri  was  nearly  perfectly 
dilated,  and  the  patients  have  frequently 
taken  four  doses.  The  only  inconvenience  1 
have  witnessed  has  been  increase  of  uli  eady- 
i. listing-  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Nov".  14,  1829. 


EXTIRPATION  OF  AN  ENORMOUS  OSSEOUS 
'lVMOUR  FROM  THE  SUPERIOR  .MAXIL- 
LARY BONE. 

By  Thomas    Uopinson,    Esq.t   Surgeon, 
Haver/tilt. 

Sarah  Bf.tts,  tetat.  '23,  states,  that  about 
twenty-four  years  ago,  in  the  paroxysm  of 
a  fever,  she  became  delirious,  and  fell  out 
of  bed,  the  right  side  of  her  face  coming 
against  the  floor.  In  a  short  time  after- 
wards she  felt  a  constant,  dull  pain  at  that 
side,  which  she  attributed  to  a  tootbach. 
During  the  progress  of  years  the  face  gra- 
dually began  to  enlarge,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  remove  her  to  the  Cambridge 
Hospital.  There  an  opening  was  made  at  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  cheek,  the  superior 
surface  of  the  maxilla  superior  being  so 
much  absorbed  as  to  allow  a  fluctuating  tu- 
mour to  project  internally.  The  discharge 
from  this  tumour  was  kept  open  for  some 
week3  by  means  of  a  seton,  but  without 
any  good  effect;.  She  was  finally  dismissed 
the  Hospital  as  incurable,  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  by  the  parish  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, where  she  was  told  that  her  disease 
was  incurable,  and  she  was  consequently 
discharged. 

During  one  of  ray  rounds  I  accidentally 
met  with  this  woman,  and  being  struck  by 
the  extraordinary  appearance  of  her  disease, 
1  requested  her  to  call  upon  me,  more,  how- 


ever, from  curiofcity  than  from  any  hope  of 
affording  her  relief,  (in  measuring  the  tu- 
mour, 1  observed  that  its  M-mi  cucuiiiterei 
was  above  \%  inches,  aud  it  pushed  upward 
the  orbital  margins  of  the  superior  maxillary 
and  molar  bones,  bo  as  to  obstruct  vision. 
The  nose  was  turned  to  the  left  aide,  and 
the  hard  palate  was  SO  much  enlarged  as,  iu 
a  great  degiee,  to  prevent  the  tongue  from 
performing  its  actions;  the  mouth  was  also 
much  distorted  by  the  tumour,  fco  that  the 
"  voice  and  utterance  of  the  tongUfi"  Wt 
nearly  lost.  On  making  an  examination  of 
the  tumour,  the  enlarged  mass  could,  in 
some  places,  be  felt,  but  with  difficulty,  to 
retain  its  osseous  character,  while  in  others 
it  was  converted  into  cartilage,  involving 
some  particles  of  hone  in  its  mass  ;  aud,  at 
the  back  part,  where  the  tumour  hung  over 
the  maxilla  inferior,  a  small  flstulous  open- 
ing might  be  discerned,  from  which  a  curdy 
matter  was  discharged. 

As  ike  tumour  was  not  only  making  se- 
I  vere  ravages  on  ihe  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, but  as  it  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
produce  death,  by  obstructing  both  respi- 
j  ration  and  deglutition,  I  thought  that  an 
!  operation  ought  to  be  attempted  for  her  re- 
lief- but  from  this  measure  I  was  at  first 
deterred,  as  she  was  sent  out  as  incurable 
from  one  of  the  first  hospitals  in  Europe. 
On  the  other  baud,  however,  I  was  resolved 
in  making  au  utti  nipt  to  save  the  unfortunate 
woman,  from  the  splendid  aud  successful 
operations  which  Dr.  Cusack,  of  Dublin, 
has  performed  in  diseases  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  from  which,  his  character  as  a  skilful 
surgeon,  is  established,  by  the  united  tes- 
timonies of  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  France,  England,  and  Germany • 
The  operation  having  been  decided  upon, 
I  began  it  by  making  my  first  incision  along 
the  lower  eilge  of  the  orbit  (avoiding  the 
sac),  aud  continuing  it  in  a  semicircular  di- 
rection to  a  level  with  the  second  dens 
mil, nis.  The  next  step  of  the  operation  was 
to  dissect  the  flap  from  the  diseased  bone, 
and  to  lay  it  over  the  mouth.  1  now  sawed 
through  the  diseased  bone,  in  the  direction 
by  which  the  soft  parts  were  removed  ;  here 
1  felt  some  difficulty,  as  cartilage  had  in 
many  places  supplied  the  place  of  osseous 
matter.  A  vertical  section  of  the  diseased 
bone,  with  one  half  of  the  antrum  maxillare, 
brought  the  other  half  into  view,  which 
presented  such  a  mass  of  disease  as  is  seU 
dom  to  be  met  with.  1  dissected  out  as 
much  of  this  as  could  well  be  done,  and 
with  Iley's  saw  removed  from  around  the 
antrum  many  portions  of  diseased  bone.  The 
flap  was  now  returned,  and  united  in  part 
by  suture,  in  part  by  adhesive  straps  ;  ban- 
dages and  cold  water  were  next  applied. 
The  wound  united,  in  some  places,  by  the 
first   intention ;   in  others  not  until  some 
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small  portions  of  bone  were  thrown  off.  The 
usual  iik  dual  treatment  w;is  resorted  to, 
and  if!  eighl  weeks  the  patient  was  enabled 
to  go  to  service,  her  health  being  perfectly 
restored.  A  slight  fistulous  opening  remains 
from  the  parotid  duct,  which  is,  however, 
gradually  disappearing. 

Bover,  llordenave,  Jourdan,  Desault,  and 
John  Hunter,  have  each  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  diseases  of  the  antrum  ;  hut  [  can- 
not fifed,  in  any  of  their  writings,  a  morbid 
change  of  structure  in  tho  surrounding  parts 
so  malignant,  or  a  change  of  such  magnitude, 
as  that  which  I  have  related.  Permit  me 
to  say,  that  in  the  operation  I  was  ably 
assisted  by  Mr.  Eastcott,  of  Haverhill ;  I\lr. 
Prince,  of  Mulshem  ;  Dr.  Collins,  of  Thur- 
low  ;   and  Mr.  Browne,  of  Bamstead. 

Haverhill,  Suffolk,  Nov.  14,  1829. 


RECOVERY    AFTER   A  C0MPI.KTK.    DIVISION    OF 
THE    TRACHEA    AND    OESOPHAGUS. 

Ch.  Schnorr,  astat.  37,  of  a  truly  athle- 
tic constitution,  was,  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1827,  brought  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Kiel,  two  hours  after  having 
made  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  cut- 
ting his  throat.  There  was  a  large  wound 
in  the  neck  (three  inches  in  widtli  and  six 
inches  in  length),  by  which  the  trachea,  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  ring,  and  the 
oesophagus,  had  been  completely  divided. 
None  of  the  large  nerves  or  blood-vessels 
had  been  wounded,  which  was  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  wound  having  been 
made  by  a  curved  knife,  which  had  been  in- 
serted at  the  side  of  the  trachea,  and  carried 
from  behind  forwards.  The  patient  was 
very  pale,  and  of  course  speechlers  ;  he  lay 
on  tie  abdomen,  in  which  posture  only  he 
could  breathe  ;  and  every  attempt  at  getting 
him  up,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  an 
elastic  tube  into  the  lower  aperture  of  the 
oesophagus,  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  dys- 
pnoea and  vomiting;  some  warm  milk  was 
instilled  into  his  mouth,  and  though  it  im- 
mediately escaped  through  the  wound  of  the 
(esophagus,  and  caused  a  violent  cough, 
it  quenched  the  thirst  by  which  the  patient 
was  tormented,  as  he  expressed  by  signs. 
At  the  same  time,  fifteen  drops  of  tincture 
of  opium  were  injected  into  the  rectum. 
During  the  night,  the  patient  had  frequent 
fits  of  spasmodic  cough,  by  which  he 
brought  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  ; 
towards  the  morning,  however,  these  fits 
ceased,  and  when  Professor  Liiders  saw  him 
at  about  eight  o'clock,  he  was  in  every  re- 
spect better  than  the  evening  before,  being 
able  to  lie  on  the  back,  and  even  to  get  up, 
Without  any  accession  of  dyspnoea.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  trachea  having   been 


drawn  downwards  as  far  a3  the  sternum,  an 
Attempt  was  made  to  unite  it  with  its  upper 
port,  by  means  of  a  strong  ligature  ;  this, 
however,  brought  on  such  a  violent  attack 
of  suffocation,  that  it  was  for  the  present 
desisted  from.  The  atiempt  having  been 
again  made  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was 
attended  with  the  same  effect,  and  it  was 
therefore  considered  advisable  to  confine 
the  surgical  treatment  to  tho  application  of 
a  bandage,  by  which  the  head  was  kept  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  chest.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  the  patient  had  passed  a 
more  tranquil  night,  being  less  harassed  by 
the  cough.  He  was  without  fever,  and  ex- 
pressed by  signs  that  he  felt  great  hunger: 
a  small  quantity  of  warm  milk  and  the  yolk 
of  an  ego:,  was  introduced  into  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  oesophagus  ;  the  thirst  was 
quenched  by  the  instillation  of  milk  into 
the  mouth,  though  it  entirely  escaped  through 
the  wound.  A  third  attempt  at  uniting  the 
trachea,  failed  like  the  former  ones.  On  the 
20ih,  the  patient  had  slept  very  well ;  re- 
spiration was  easier,  and  he  thought  that 
milk  taken  into  the  mouth,  entered  the  sto- 
mach when  his  head  was  firmly  pressed 
towards  the  chest.  The  wound  was  covered 
by  viscous  lymph,  without  any  trace  of  in- 
flammation or  suppuration  ;  the  ends  of  the 
trachea  were  as  distant  from  each  other  as 
before,  and  the  attempt  at  bringing  them 
together  proved  again  ineffectual.  On  the 
21st,  deglutition  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
more  perfect;  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cervical  vertebras  was  covered  with  lymph; 
the  margin  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the 
oesophagus  was  adherent  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  ;  the  external  wound  was  consi- 
derably lessened.  The  contraction  of  the 
pharynx  was  distinctly  seen  to  be  continued 
in  the  oesophagus,  whenever  the  fluid  had 
by  its  gravity  entered  its  lower  portion. 
Inspiration  was  observed  to  be  more  sibil- 
ous  than  before,  and  the  cough  rather  hoarse. 
On  the  22d,  the  patient  had  passed  a  very 
restless  night  ;  the  cough  had  been  very 
frequent,  respiration  was  short  and  hurried, 
the  countenance  expressive  of  anxiety,  the 
face  covered  with  cold  sweat ;  the  wound 
looked  healthy,  and  was  covered  with  lymph. 
After  an  opiate  enema,  the  application  of  a 
sinapism  over  the  chest,  and  a  warm  bath, 
these  symptoms  abated ;  the  cough  only 
continued  very  troublesome,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  pur i form  expectoration.  De- 
glutition became  easier,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  the  two  ends  of  the  oesophagus  be- 
came  gradually  united,  and  the  patient  was 
[accordingly  from  this  time  fed  by  the  mouth. 
|  only.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  repeatedly 
.returned,  but  were  always  relieved  by  the 
1  use  of  sinapisms.  In  this  slate  the  patient 
continued  till  the  27  th,  when  there  was  no 
opening  of  the  ujsophagus  visible  externally. 
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He  now,  for  the  fir-  little 

bread  soup,  of  which  but  u  very  amull  quan- 
tity escaped.      The    enUl  of  the  trachea  had 

more  approximated,  being  not 

more  than  an  inch  distant  from  each  other, 
and  they  apparently  evinced  ■  great  tend- 

v  to  reunion.     1  he  wounded  parts  h 
accordingly  entirely  left  to  themselves,  and 

the  patient  kept  to  a  spare  diet,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  partial  or  total  obliteration  of 
the  tracheal  bj   too  luxuriant   granulation. 

On  the  6th  of  .March,  the  posterior  iind  late- 
ral portions  of  the  trachea  were  completely 
united  ;  the  patient  was,  however,  still 
unable  to  breathe  through  the  mouth,  and, 
OU  clos:ng  the  external  wound  with  the 
finger,  an  attack  of  suffocation  was  imme- 
diately produced.  On  introducing  a  pi 
it  appeared  that  this  effect  was  not  produced 
by  any  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  glottis. 
The  opening  of  the  trachea  was  of  a  circular 
form,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. On  the  12th  of  March,  the  patient 
was  able  to  breathe  through  the  nose  ;  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  however,  a 
violent  attack  of  cough  and  dyspnoea  came 
on,  which,  as  appeared  on  closer  examina- 
tion, was  caused  by  the  lumen  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  trachea  being  almost  entirely 
closed  by  granulations.  On  introducing  an 
elastic  tube,  the  difficulty  of  respiration  was 
immediately  relieved,  (in  the  loth,  another 
attack  of  suffocation  came  on  from  the  same 
cause,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep 
the  canal  constantly  open  by  means  of  a 
leaden  tube.  On  the  31st,  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  ; 
but  as  he  appeared  to  breathe  freely  through 
the  mouth  and  nose  win  never  the  tube  was 
removed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  disconti- 
nue its  use  entirely  ;  after  four  days,  how- 
ever,  the  dys;  noea  bad  again  so  far  increased, 
as  to  render  the  re-insertion  of  the  tube  in- 
dispensable ;  in  order,  however,  to  accustom 
the  patient  to  breathe  through  the  larynx, 
an  opening  was  previously  made  in  the  tube, 
by  which  the  air  iu  the  lower ^ortiou  of  the 
trachea  was  made  to  communicate  with  that 
in  the  larynx  and  mouth.  This  expedient 
proved  completely  effectual,  inasmuch  as  by 
it  the  patient  was  enabled,  not  only  to 
breathe  through  the  mouth,  but  also,  though 
indistinctly,  to  speak.  The  complete  re- 
moval of  the  tube  was  always,  however, 
after  a  few  hours,  attended  with  dyspnoea, 
and  considerable  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  bronchia,  so  as  to  produce  imminent  dan- 
ger of  suffocation.  The  leaden  tube  was 
therefore  removed,  and  a  silver  one  placed 
in  the  trachea  in  its  stead,  and  kept  in  its 
position  by  an  elastic  bandage  round  the 
neck.  On"  the  2?th  of  April  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  and  on  the  29th 
of  January  last,  when  Professor  Liiierssaw 
him,  he  enjoyed  very  good  health,  and,  with 


the  exception  <jf  u  very  sli  .  '.,  had  no 

difficulty  of  respiration,   though  still 

to  retain   the  tube. — Grme/t  u.  Wulthtr'* 

Journal, 


BLin  a  i 

This  operatiou  certainly  deserves  more  at- 
tention  than  ha*  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  iu  tilia  country  at  least  ,  especially 
as  in  many  cases,  which  might  be  justly 
culled  u/'probriu  medieorwh,  as  chronic 
rheumatism,  rheumatic  paralysis,  tic  doulou- 
reux, iXc,  it  has  produced  complete  cures, 
after  the  ineffectual  employment  of  various 
other  methods. 

A  Prussian  officer  received  a  violent  con- 
tusion at  the  right  temple,  which,  after  an 
active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  left  a  para- 
lytic attention  of  the  eve,  the  globe  and  eye- 
lids being  completely  motionless;  the  pupil 
dilated,  sight  considerably  impaired,  and 
sometimes  double  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
patient  suffered  great  pain  over  the  orbit. 
The  employment  of  many  external  and  in- 
ternal stimulants,  and  also  of  electricity, 
having  been"  followed  by  no  improvement, 
Dr.  Cfraefe,  of  Berlin,  first  tried  simple  acu- 
puncturation  ;  and  as  this  also  was  of  no 
effect,  electro  puncturatiou  ;  a  faint  stream 
of  electricity  was  passed  into  two  needles, 
which  had  been  horizontally  inserted  in  the 
superciliar  region  ;  the  strength  of  the  elec- 
tric current  was  gradually  increased  ;  twa 
more  needles  were  placed  between  the  tiro 
lamella?  of  the  eyelids ;  and  after  nine 
weeks'  (treatment,  small  sparks  were  passed 
into  the  needles ;  from  this  time  a  very 
marked  improvement  took  place  ;  the  mo- 
t  on  of  the  eyeball  and  lids  returned,  vision 
became  more  and  more  distinct,  and,  after 
four  months,  the  patient  was  completely 
cured.  About  a  twelvemonth  afterwards, 
he  applied  again  to  Or.  (Jraefe  on  account 
of  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  having  become 
slightly  impaired  ;  the  use  of  electro-punc- 
turation  for  six  weeks,  was  sufficient  to  re- 
store it  as  completely  as  before.  Another 
officer  had,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold, 
been  affected  with  rheumatic  pain  in  the  left 
thigh,  which  ultimately  produced  complete 
lameness  ;  issues,  frictions,  and  a  great  many 
other  remedies,  having  been  used  without  any 
effect,  four  needles  were  plunged  into  the 
glulaeus  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  elec- 
tricity passed  into  them,  first  in  a  stream, 
then  in  sparks,  which  were  ultimately  made 
of  a  considerable  power.  After  six  weeks, 
the  pain  had  disappeared  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  but  had  become  more 
violent  towards  the  nose  ;  the  use  of  electrc- 
puncturation  for  three  weeks  was,  however, 
sufficient  tt>  remove  it  entirely  ;  and,  at  the 
time  when  the  report  was  drawn  up,  the 
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patient   had   for  two  \<ars  been  in  the  con-  \ 
lineal    eej  ryroent  of   good  health.—  (nuiji 
a.  WaUher  S  Journal. 


si  Nov  LAI  m  \  t  i  oriM  \  i  i<i\  of  Tin.  n  s  >rn  \- 
(,i ra   \m>  >i om  v(  ii. 

In  July,  1828,  a  healthy  woman  in  Elber- 
ffUl  whs  delivered  of  a  robust  female  inftrai  ; 
immediately  after  its  birth,  a  peculiar  noise 
was  heard  in  its  tlltotlt,  and  shortly  after- 
words it  was  observed  that,  whatever  it 
swallowed  was,  altera  few  seconds,  brought 
uj)  through  the  nose  or  mouth,  under  vio- 
lent tits  of  cough  and  suffocation.  In  other 
respects  the  child  appeared  healthy,  took 
the  breast,  Sec.  ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
was  natural,  and  the  mouth,  palate,  and 
pharynx,  well-formed  ;  but,  on  introducing1 
an  elastic  catheter  into  the  oesophagus,  the 
latter  was  found  impervious  in  the  region  of 
the  second  dorsal  vertehra  ;  the  evacuation 
of  urine  ami  meconium  was  perfectly  natu-  , 
ral.     On  the  fourth  day  the  child  died. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  fifteen  hours 
after  death,  the  external  habitus  appeared 
natural ;  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck 
was  filled  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  fat ; 
the  thoracic  viscera  were  perfectly  healthy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  oesophagus,  which, 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  terminaied 
in  a  cul  de  sac  ;  the  lower  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  terminated  also  in  a  blind  sac, 
which  was  connected  with  the  upper  by  a 
fibro-celiular  impervious  ligament  of  about 
two  inches  in  length.  The  stomach  was  ap- 
parentl}'  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  contraction, 
and  its  mucous  and  muscular  coat  exhibited 
a  sort  of  network,  the  meshes  of  which  were 
closed  by  the  peritoneal  coat ;  in  some 
places  the  peritoueum  itself  was  perforated  ; 
the  number  of  these  small  perforations  was 
far  above  a  hundred  ;  besides  them,  there 
was  a  large  perforation  between  the  cardia 
and  the  large  curvature,  with  smooth  edges, 
the  substance  of  which  was  neither  in- 
flamed nor  softened.  In  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  there  was  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  transparent  yellowish 
mucus ;  the  other  organs  were  perfectly 
healthy. —  Siebold's  Journal  fur  Frauen- 
zbnmcrkrauhheiten,  $c. 


EAST    INDIA    COMPANY'S    MEDICAL    SERVICE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Accept  from  me,  in  common  with 
many  others,  both  here  and  in  India,  my 
very  sincere  thanks  for  the  inseilion  of  the 
long  letter  signed  "  Xtipovpyos,"  on  the  gross 
acts  of  injustice,  and  the  violation  of  sacred 
engagements,  by  the  Last  India  C  unpanv  ; 
and  it  is  high  time  that  the  delusive  charm 


which  has  hitherto  enveloped  Last  India  ap- 
pointments, should  be.  torn  asunder,  and 
gentlemen    entering    the     service    be     iuuli; 

acquainted  with  what  ihev  have  to  expect. 

The  letter  is  evidently  the  production  of  one 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
probably  more  so  from  the  injustice  of  some 
of  their  former  acts.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  truth  should  have  been  so 
long  untold.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  how 
many  would  have  been  spared  the  pang  of 
parting  from  friends  dear  to  them  ag  life, 
whom  they  can  now  behold  no  more,  being 
now  either  numbered  with  the  dead,  or  but 
the  wreck  of  what  they  once  were  !  This 
last  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  persons  of  the 
few  stragglers  who  return  from  India,  with 
waited  bodies  and  broken-down  constitu- 
tions. To  you,  Sir,  and  to  the  editor  of  The 
Times,  the  army  of  India  are  under  obliga- 
tions, for  which,  1  am  convinced,  they  will 
ever  feel  grateful;  and  I  remain,  Sir,  what 
I  have  been  for  several  years,  your  Constant 
Reader, 

Alpha. 
London,  Nov.  1829. 


DELAY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  REGULATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — It  is  is  now  plain  why  the  College 
did  not  sooner  issue  their  regulations;  it 
was  because  they  wished  to  give  time  to  the 
country  students  to  enter  to  the  practice  of 
themselves  and  their  brother  Bats  for  the  full 
term  of  twelve  months,  as  many  of  the  pupils 
having  already  attended  a  country  hospital 
for  a  year  or  more,  would  only  have  needed 
a  six  months'  "certificate"  in  London.  I 
and  many  others  have  been  thus  tricked  out 
of  our  money  by  entering  to  the  Middlesex, 
and  we  are  told  by  the  Surgeons  there,  or, 
rather,  by  Mr.  Joberns  for  them,  that  our 
money  cannot  be  returned.  I  will  leave 
you  to  comment  on  this,  and  am,  Sir, 
Yours,  ^cc. 

A  Dupe. 

10  Xov.  1G'J9. 


ST.    BARTHOLOMEW  S    HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  Journal,  to  state  the  very  great 
inconvenience  many  Students  are  put  to,  by 
Dr.  Latham's  paying  his  visit  to  this  hospi- 
tal at  such  an  early  hour  of  the  dav. 

Light  o'clock  is  the  time  the  Doctor  fixes 
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for  goiug  hia  round,  snd  very  frequently, 
ov%  ing  to  some  cauue.  or  other,  it  14  1  oiisule r- 
ubly  past  that  hour    before  lie  make*  his  up- 

pMTiiCv,  and  as   the   demonstration   coin- 

nieiu  cs  ut  nine  o'clock,  it  it  evident  that  ihe 
tune  is  very  limited  fo|  the  pupil  to  make 
His  observations  on  the  numerous  and  inte- 
resting cases  tlutt  are  in  the  wards. 

lYthaps,  Mr.  lid, tor,  you  or  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  will  he  kind  enough  to 
inform  O&C  what  reason  is  a>signed  foi  Dr. 
Laih  im'.s  paying  his  v  sit  at  so  early  an 
hour;  for  1  urn  confident  the  majority  of  his 
pupils  would  prefer  his  coming  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  in  the  manner  of  the  other 
physicians  and  surgeons.  I  am,  ^ir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

A     MepICAL    Pi  11 L. 

November,  18.".). 


CONFINEMENT    OF    SUl'l'OSKD    LUNATICS. 


To  Tl.  Browne,  Esq.  one  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Commisuontrs  tf  Lunacy,  <Jcc. 

Sir, — In  your  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
Times  of  the  11th  instant,  you  state  that  the 
law  relative  to  the  insane  is  as  follows  : — 
"  That  no  person  or  persons  represented  or 
alleged  to  be  insane,  shall  be  put  under  any 
restraint  by  any  individual  (not  a  relative, 
or  a  committee),  without  a  wiitten  order 
from  an  authorised  person,  and  the  previous 
personal  and  separate  examination  of  '  two' 
medical  practitioners  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  patient." 

1  beg  most  respectfully  to  ask,  if  by  the 
above  law,  a  relative  can  put  a  ptrson  un- 
der restraint  who  is  supposed  to  be  insane, 
without  the  previous  and  separate  examina- 
tion of  two  medical  practitioners,  or  without 
any  examination  by  competent  persons,  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  patient? 

If  it  be  so,  1  conceive  au  individual,  even 
in  the  present  reformed  state  of  the  law, 
might  be  confined  in  the  house  of  a  malig- 
nant ami  rapacious  relative,  although  in  a 
perfectly  sound  state  of  mind. 

1  also  beg  leave  to  ask,  to  what  extent  the 
present  act  would  affect  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, in  the  event  of  his  giving  a  false 
certificate,  or  one  without  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  patient.  I  should  consider  the 
heinousness  of  such  an  offence  to  he  so  great, 
that  nothing  short  of  transportation  for  life, 
or  hanging,  would  be  commensurate  to  the 
crime.  The  favour  of  an  answer  through 
the  medium  of  The  Lancet,  would  oblige, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Inquirer. 


on     lilt     f\  I   UoNAUY    CHtflTOt'S    RATTLE. 

liy  John   Wiiitf.,   £#*.,  M R.C.S. 
St.  NfU* 

Av     important    advantage    attending   the 
publication  of  I'm  Lamcii  h,  that  by  its 

means,  new  opinions  may  be  mad^  known  to 
•  very  member  of  the  medical  profession. 
If  the  Opinions  be  erroneous,  they  may  be 
confuted  by  the  very  same  means  to  which 
their  publicity  is  owing.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance wiil  render  unnecessary  any  apo- 
logy fioiu  me,  for  disputing  the  correctness 
of  the  explanation  of  the  crepitous  rattle 
which  is  given  hv  Laennec. 

The  description  of  the  crepitous  rattle 
cannot  be  given  better  than  in  the  words  of 
its  illustiious  discoverer,  as  translated  by 
Dr.  Forbes.  1  will  add,  too,  his  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  : — "  1  be  moist  crepitous 
rattle  has  evidently  its  site  in  the  substance 
of  the  lungs.  It  resembles  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  crepitation  of  salt*  in  a  vessel 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  or  that  produced 
by  blowing  into  a  dried  bladder,  or  it  is 
still  more  like  that  emitted  by  the  healthy 
lungs,  when  distended  by  air  and  compressed 
in  the  hand,  only  stronger.  Besides  the 
sound  of  crepitation,  a  sensation  of  humidity 
in  the  part  is  clearly  conveyed.  We  feel 
that  the  pulmonary  cells  contain  a  watery 
iluid  as  well  as  air,  and  that  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  two  fluids  produces  bubbles  of 
extreme  minuteness."  Of  this  supposed 
presence  of  the  two  fluids,  I  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness ;  and  even  if  they  were  proved  to 
be  present  in  the  pulmonary  cells,  I  do  not 
think  their  intermixture  in  such  very  minute 
quantities  as  must  necessarily  be  coataiued 
in  each  cell,  would  produce  the  sound  known. 
as  the  crepitous  rattle. 

The  crepitous  rattle  is  invariably  present 
in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  inflammation  of  the  air- 
cells,  attended  with  a  secretion  of  a  watery 
fluid.  In  every  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane  which  come3  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  senses,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  inflammation,  as  suppres- 
sion of  the  natural  secretion  occurs,  aud  a 
consequent  preternatural  degree  of  dryness 
of  the  inflamed  membrane.  In  proof  of  this 
circumstance,  I  need  hardly  meution  the 
sensation  of  dryness  and  grittiness  which  is 
experienced  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, or  the  still  more  common  occurrence 
of  the  dryness  felt  in  the  commencement  of 
a  coryga  or  catarrh.  But  although  these 
effects  of  inflammation  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane are  so  constantly  presented  to  our  ob- 
servation, it  is  supposed  that  the  air-cells, 
whose  lining  membrane  is  mucous.no  sooner 
become  inflamed,  than  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  fluid  takes  place  from  their  surface. 
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Reasoning  from  analogy,  is  it  not  much 
more  probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  in 
the   first  :  •  pneumonia,  the  nir  cells 

arc  in  a  preternafurally  dry  state,  dependent 
upon  sappresaion  of  secretion  !     li  this  be 

the  condition  of  the  nu  mbiane,  it  is  obviOUl 

that  the  erepitbuf  rattle  <I<><»  not  depend 
upon  l lie  presence  of  a  mucous  or  sangui- 
neous tlunl  and  air,  which  is  generally  sup- 
poaed  (o  he  its  ennse.  1  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  crepitous  rattle  attends  a  preternatural 
device  of  dryness  of  the  lining  of  the  ail- 
ceils  ;  that  it  depends  upon  the  friction  of 
air  against  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  air- 
cells,  and  upon  the  friction  of  opposite  sur- 
faces of  the  air-cells  against  each  other,  oc- 
curring during  respiration.  A  sound  similar 
to  the  pulmonary  crepitous  rattle,  m:iv  be 
produced  in  the  commencement  of  inflam- 
mation of  synovial  membranes,  by  gentle 
friction  of  opposite  surfaces  of  the  membrane 
against  each  other.  In  emphysema  of  the 
lungs,  a  crepitous  rattle  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter to  that  of  pneumonia  is  heard,  which 
cannot  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  any  other  fluid  than  air.  All  these 
circumstances  appear  to  support  strongly  the 
truth  of  my  explanation  ;  yet  I  must  confess 
it  is  with  diffidence  I  offer  to  the  profession 
an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  phenome- 
non, not  only  different  to  that  given  by  the 
immortal  Laennec,but  different  to  that  which 
has,  I  believe,  been  generally  received  by 
his  followers.  If  my  opinions  are  erroneous, 
it  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  me  to  have 
them  confuted. 

The  sonorous  rattle,  it  is  probable,  de- 
pends upon  the  passage  of  air  through  a 
bronchial  tube  deprived  of  its  natural  de- 
gree of  humidity. 

The  sound  described  as  resembling  the 
Creaking  of  new  leather,  is  explicable  by  the 
condition  of  the  membrane  inflamed.  It  is 
heard  at  the  commencement  of  pericarditis, 
at  which  time  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
secretion  from  the  membrane  is  suppressed  ; 
and  that  friction  of  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
inflamed  pericardium  produce  this  peculiar 
sound. 

Nov.  14,  1829. 


MEDDLESOME  MIDWIFERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  permit  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  remarks  upon  a  commu- 
nication in  your  Number  for  October  olst, 
entitled  u  Cases  Demonstrative  of  the  Effi- 
cacy of  the  Ergot  of  Rye." 

The  article  in  question  certainly  proves 
tl.e  efficacy  of  the  secale,  but  it  furnishes 
melancholy  instances  of  rash,  officious,  and 
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unnecessary  interference  with  the  parturi- 
ent process.  The  exceedingly  beautiful 
process  of  parturition  is  either  not  under- 
stood by  Mr.  (Jirtin,  or,  if  understood,  ii 
lost  sight  of  at  a  moment  when  it  would  bo 
well  to  have  it  in  mind.  According  to  hi* 
own  showing,  the  administration  of  the  se- 
cale was  unnecessary  in  the  nine  recited 
cases. 

He  seems  unmindful  of  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  first  stage  of  labour,  and  ap- 
pears to  view  any  other  pains  than  "  pro- 
pulsive" as  tinnece?sary.  The  partial  sub- 
sidence, or  total  suspension  of  pains  for  a 
short  time,  seems  to  furnish  a  proper  case 
for  the  ergot.  The  sharp  lancinating  pains 
are  useless.  The  danger  of  hurrying  the 
foetal  head  through  an  unprepared  pelvis 
and  an  unyielding  perineum,  is  forgotten. 

I  will  briefly  allude  to  each  case,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  experienced  accoucheur  whe- 
ther I  om  correct. 

Case  I. — "  After  four  hours'*  pain,  the 
pains  subsided  ;"  surely  there  is  nothing 
very  unusual  in  that — nothing  that  justified, 
the  ergot  (except  the  accoucheur's  anxiety 
to  be  gone).  If  the  subsidence  of  pain  be'a 
good  reason  for  giving  ergot,  it  would  be 
well  to  give  a  do3e  immediately  on  entering; 
the  lying-in-room,  for  the  sound  of  the  ac- 
coucheur's footsteps  has  generally  the  effect 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  uterine  action  for  a 
time. 

Case  H. — In  this  case,  "  the  pains  steadily 
improved  from  eight  till  ten  o'clock,  when 
they  slackened,  and  were  feeble  and  in- 
effective for  three  hours — in  all,  eight  hours 
from  the  commencement.  The  ergot  was 
given."     Why,  I  cannot  divine. 

Case  III.— Haemorrhage  to   a  great  ex- 
tent— no   mention  made  of  its  cause.     He 
must  be    a  very  bold,  or  a  very  timid  prac- 
i  titioner,  who  dare  trust  to   any   medicine, 
[  where  "  a  chamber-pot  was  filled  with  blood 
I  in  an  instant,  and  the  bleeding  continued  in 
a    mitigated   stream  till  my  arrival."     It  is 
right  I  should  add,  that  "  cold  applications 
to  the  vulva  had  some  effect." 

Case  IV. — In  this  case  labour  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced — that 
possible  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
waiting  1  A  few  drops  of  liq.  op.  sedativ. 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  the  inefficient 
pains. 

Case  V.— u  The  pains  were  sharp  and 
lancinating,  with  much  abdominal  uneasi- 
ness;" in  other  words,  they  were  dilating 
pains  ;  that  these  pains  are  part  of  the  sim- 
ple parturient  process,  never  seems  to  have 
struck  your  communicant.  The  ergot  here 
was  uncalled  for. 


Drs.  Bums  and  Hamilton  alloiv  twelve 


hours  for  the  first  stage. 


V 


<        \  l.  Pint  LUur  iimilv  in  eberuoUi 

|Q    the    lut  |    tin'  lV',    tin-  first    | 

\Ncic-  sharp   and  lauciuaiing,   and    attended 
wi$h  uneeuiness,  and  not  propulsive,  as 

•qfAJ  to  huif  been.     ••  .\  oq  ■  lerate 

<c  brought  the  oust-  to  u  beneficial  and 
dy  termination."  In  my  humble  opi- 
nion, no  niui  labour  ought  to  hi-  "  $pcedy." 
By  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  the 
head,  the  membranes  are  preserved  entire, 
forming  an  inimitable  wedge,  ami  the  foetal 

cranium  » raduat't/  assumes  that  conoid  form 
that  to  much  facilitates  its  extension. 

\  11.-  Of  this  cast-  1  shall  say 
nothing.  If  the  practice  there  followed  be 
rect,  then  I  have  much  to  unlearn.  1 
Lave  been  taught  to  consider  great  patience 
as  a  cardinal  virtue,  where  the  membranes 
are  prematurely  ruptured;  and  until  1  am 
convinced  that  the  rapid  projmlston  of  the 
foetal  cranium,  unprotected  by  the  mem- 
branous envelope,  is  more  rational  than  its 
slow  progress,  I  can  never  view  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ergot  in  any  other  light 
than  officious  and  unnecessary.  "  The  case 
proved  one  of  arrest,"  &0, 

In  case  the  ninth,  the  administration 
of  ergot  mioht  be  right ;  but,  Sir,  who 
dare  wait  for  the  effects  of  9ij.  of  ergot, 
when  *«  the  flow  of  blood  was  copious3  an 
hour  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta." 
According  to  his  own  cases,  the  ergot  was 
in  some  instances  twenty,  in  others  thirty, 
minutes,  before  its  stimulant  effect  was  pro- 
duced. He  waited  five  minutes  before 
doing  that  which  ought  to  have  been  done 
at  the  beginning— introduced  his  hand. 
Whether  the  "  firm  and  powerful  contrac- 
tion, at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes,"  were  the 
effect  of  the  hand  or  orgot,  I  leave  your 
correspondent  to  determine. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  Hall  Wright. 

Chatteris,  Isle  of  Ely. 
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London,  Saturday,  November  28,  1829. 

The  University  of  London  already 
occupies  a  prominent  station  in  the  first 
rank  of  medical  schools.  Its  success,  how- 
ever, in  this  department  of  science,  must 
remain  far  from  complete,  until  it  can  afford 
the  students  the  full  benefit  of  clinical  in- 
struction ;  and  where  the  number  to  be  in- 
structed is  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  the 


Al  1  AL11MKM  Of   A   HOSPITAL  TO 

members  of  the  medical  classes  of  this  in- 
stitution, a  hospital  of  considerable  size  can 
alone  furnish  the  means  for  its  accompl. 
nit  n t .  i  ar  he  it  from  01  to  assert,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  cannot  be  acquired  without  attend" 
ance  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  infamous  monopolising  by- 
laws of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  for  some 
years  past,  have  had  the  effect  of  paralysing 
the  energies  both  of  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents throughout  every  part  of  the  kingdom; 
aud  we  fear  that  considerable  time  must 
elapse,  although  the  restrictions  are  in  some 
measure  removed,  before  the  private  prac- 
titioner will  be  prompt  in  seizing  the  op- 
portunities afforded  by  his  experience,  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  apprentices 
and  pupils,  the  principles  upon  which  their 
future  professional  conduct  should  be  founded. 
Students  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  profession  is  no  where  to 
be  acquired,  but  in  the  hospitals  of  London. 
Hence,  in  almost  every  instance,  they  have 
failed  to  embrace  the  advantages  which  have 
been  afforded  them  during  their  apprentice- 
ship. Under  these  circumstances,  a  medi- 
cal school  upon  a  large  scale  cannot  be  con- 
sidered complete,  if  its  arrangements  do  not 
comprehend  a  hospital  where  the  pupil 
can  have  the  daily  opportunity  of  testing 
the  knowledge  of  his  professor  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick,  and  of  estimating  the  vast 
advantages  of  actual  observation  over  the 
often-repeated,  vague,  and  absurd  hypo- 
theses, delivered  in  the  class-room.  The 
pupils  of  the  London  University  being 
fully  sensible  of  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  absence  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, have  held  several  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  subject,  and,  in  the 
result,  have  taken  the  most  proper  step  that 
could  have  been  adopted, — they  have  pe- 
titioned the  Council  for  the  formation  of 
such  an  establishment,  and  from  the  judg- 
ment and  liberality  everywhere  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  arrangements  of  the  University, 
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we  entertuin  not  tin-  slightest  doubt,  if  the 
•icil    hold    the  dry    funds,   tfi&t  a 

hospital  will  be  erected  forthwith.  If  the 
treasury  of  tlio  University  bo  destitute  of  the 
funds,  the  Council  "ill  scarcely! 
its  duty  to  the  Students  and  to  the  com- 
munity, if  it  do  not  at  once  appeal  to  public 
opinion  r.r.d  bem  volence  it)  aid  of  such  an 
undertaking.  The  call,  we  are  persuaded, 
would  Dot  be  made  in  vain,  especially  as  the 
sum  necessary  to  give  birth  to  such  an  insti- 
tution, in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
often  subscribed  even  for  mere  gewgaws, 
would  be  trilling  in  the  extreme.  The 
ground,  and  an  excellent  spot  it  is  for  the 
purpose,  is  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Council.  The  actual  expenses  to  be  in- 
curred, therefore,  are  only  for  building  and 
furniture,  which,  for  a  hospital  capable  of 
accommodating  about  one  hundred  patients, 
ought  not  to,  and  with  proper  management 
certainly  would  not,  exceed  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  hospital  once  erected,  an  ad- 
mission fee  paid  by  each  student  of  lfss 
than  a  moiety  of  what  he  now  pays  to 
be  admitted  to  witness  the  practice  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  arti- 
cles of  medicine,  food,  clothing,  &.c.  To 
show  that  there  is  nothing  fanciful  or  chi- 
merical in  this  calculation,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  accounts  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  which  is  by  far  the  best- 
conducted  establishment  of  the  hind  in  the 
metropolis.  The  hospital  contains  sixty 
beds,  and  its  average  annual  expenditure  is 
under  eighteen  hundred  pounds  :  this  sum 
includes  the  whole  of  the  salaries.  These 
facts  merit  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Council. 

However  excellent  may  be  any  projected 
undertaking,  it  is  sure  to  clash  with  the  real 
or  imaginary  iuterests  of  some  one,  and 
even  upon  the  subject  of  founding  a  cha- 
ritable institution,  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  University  has  been  delivering  himself 
of  much  caut,  and  no  small  portion  of  epleen. 


\  correspondent  informs  us,  that  the  day 
lifter  the  pu[  ils  hud  agreed  to  present  ;i  pe- 
tition to  the  Council,  Mr.  Charles  Bell  ad- 
dressed his  class  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  inforinod  that,  after  I  left  this 
chair  last  night,  it  was  again  occupied,  and 
that  you  formed  yourselves  into  a  meeting 
tO  debate  on  matters  concerning  tho  univer- 
sity ;  and  that  you  entered  into  resolutions 
which  cast  reflections  on  vnj  hospital  (the 
Middlesex).  I  am  sure  you  would  say  that 
L  was  not  doing  my  duty  if  I  permitted  sucli 
proceedings  to  go  on  without  notice,  and  I 
am  sure  you  are  too  generous,  as  medical 
students,  to  have  made  these  reflections  on 
my  hospital  if  you  had  not  been  set  on  to  do 
so.  We  had,  a  short  time  ago,  only  twenty 
pupils,  now  we  have  fifty  to  go  round  with 
us.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  hospital  is 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
In  a  few  months  you  will  be  surgeons,  and 
then  we  shall  be  *  hail,  fellow,  well  met ;' — 
you  will  be  masters,  settled  in  life,  and  no 
doubt  will  take  wives,  and,  if  you  have  sons, 
you  will,  most  likely,  in  compliment  to  your 
profession,  bring  cne  of  them  up  to  it,  and  if 
you  should,  let  me  ask  you,  would  you  not 
rather  send  him  to  a  man  who  would  thus 
censure  his  faults  than  to  one  who  would 
pass  them  over  in  silence  t  " 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  admi- 
ration of  Mr.  Bell  as  a  profound  anatomi  t 
and  physiologist,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
often  fallen  to  our  lot  to  reprobate,  in 
severe  terms,  his  tactics  as  a  lecturer,  and 
as  a  hospital  surgeon.  "  My  hospital"  may 
answer  exceedingly  well  for  Mr.  Bell,  as 
he  pockets  one-third  of  the  students'  fees 
received  at  that  institution,  and  this  fact  has 
probably  caused  Mr.  Bell  to  forget  that 
neither  of  the  other  professors  has  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  "  My  hospital."  Mr. 
Bell's  opposition  is  founded  so  glaringly 
upon  the  most  confined  principles  of  self- 
interest,  that  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  stimulating  both  professors  and  stu- 
dents to  renewed  exertions  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  the,  erection  of  an  university, 
hospital.  We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Bell's 
liberal  speech  will  have  its  due  weight  with 
the  Council. 

Y2 


old 


Mil.  EAHLE  AND 


Mil.   lltMH     EaRI.E. 

The  charges  against  Tut  LaWcei  contained 
in   Mr.   Earle's  speech,  a   copy  ot*  wliicli  K0 

published  in    \  are, 

"  1  hut  for  a  series  of  years  we  persecuted 
him  must  maliciously. 

1  hat  we  are  now  sensible  we  had  injured 
him  most  unjustly,  and  that  we  ;ire  desi- 
rous of  making  him  some  repuration. 

That,  accordingly,  we.  had  made  "  profes- 
fessious"  to  him. 

That  we  had  retpiested  him  to  furnish 
notes  of  his  lectures,  and  to  correct  the  [  ress." 

To  these  heavy  accusations  our  plea  of 
"not  guiltv"was  immediately  recorded; 
and  we  added, 

"  It  is  not  true,  that  we  have  urged  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  we  are  sensible 
of  having  injured  Mr.  Earle  unjustly. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  we  either  directly  or 
indirectly  expressed  a  desire  of  making  him 
some  reparation. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  either  directly 
or  indirectly  made  any  professions  to  Mr. 
Earle. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  either  diiectly 
or  indirectly  requested  Mr.  Earle  to  furnish 
notes  of  his  lectures. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  eiiher  directly 
or  indirectly  requested  Mr.  Earle  to  correct 
the  proofs  of  his  lectures.'' 

And  we  concluded  thus: — 

"  Now,  we  call  upon  Mr.  Earle,  if  he  has 
tire  slightest  regard  for  his  character  as  a 
lecturer,  as  a  man  of  honour,  or  as  a  gentle- 
man, to  state  openly  and  boldly  to  the  class 
on  the  evening  of  his  next  lecture,  who  has 
given  him  this  pretended  "  information," 
and  who  has  made  these  pretended  "re- 
quests." Our  Reporter  will  be  in  attendance, 
and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Earle's  statement  shall 
be  published  without  curtailment.  Further, 
if  Mr.  Earle  will  condescend  to  "  request" 
the  attendance  of  the  Editor,  he  will  be 
present  on  any  evening  that  Mr.  Earle  may 
appoint,  and  deny,  to  Mr.  Earle's  face,  and 
before  his  pupils,  that  which  we  have  so 
unequivocally  denied  upon  paper.  We  have 
too  high  a  regard  for  the  character  of  this 
Journal,  to  solicit  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  favour  from  Mr.  Earle  ;  but  should  that 
gentleman  fail  to  request  our  attendance,  it 
will  be  evident  to  the  whole  profession,  that 


he  dares  not  submit  the  matters  at  issue 
between  US,  even  to  a  jury  consisting  of  his 
own  jjupfls. 

M:.'  1. .iile,  with  a  feeling  of  honour 
which  we  doubt  nut  will  be  duly  appreciated 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  did  not  like 
to  submit  the  case  to  a  jury  of  his  own  pu- 
pils, "  because,"  as  he  tells  us  in  his  letter 
which  we  published  last  week,  "  the  at- 
tachment and  regard  which  they  have  uni- 
formly manifested  towaids  him,  would  ill 
suit  them  for  the  office  of  jurors,"  and  he 
did  not  invite  us  to  meet  him  in  the  lecture- 
room,  "  because  be  was  apprehensive  that 
our  reception  might  not  be  quite  cordial.' 
Had  there  been  any  fear  felt  on  either  of 
those  grouuds,  it  is  rather  strange  that  it 
was  not  entertained  by  ourselves  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Earle  has  spoken  of 
us  seems  to  imply,  that  his  extreme  caution 
is  not  prompted  by  any  regard  for  our  per- 
son, or  from  any  desire  to  protect  us  from 
the  disagreeable  consequences  of  a  verdict 
in  his  own  favour.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
preferred  writing,  and,  in  one  respect,  we 
heartily  thank  him  for  the  choice,  as  he  has 
committed  his  "  proofs"  to  paper.  It  will 
not  avail  him  now  to  declare  that  he  has  not 
said  so  and  so,  or  to  charge  a  reporter  with 
misrepresentation  ;  for  we  have  his  "  proofs'' 
in  his  own  words,  in  his  own  writing,  aye, 
ami  in  his  own  spelling  too.  "  O  that  mine 
enemy  would  write  a  book  !"  The  nature 
of  Mr.  Earle's  proofs  might,  indeed,  well 
excuse  us  from  noticing  this  affair  further, 
as  he  stands  convicted,  even  upon  his  own 
showing,  of  that  falsehood  and  malignity 
which  he  is  so  ready  to  impute  to  others. 
The  reader  is  now  requested  to  peruse  again, 
and  most  carefully,  the  charges  of  the  ac- 
cuser, and  then  to  consider,  with  not  less  at- 
tention, the  piioofs  which  he  has  adduced 
to  substantiate  them. 

To  prove  that  we  •'  persecuted  Mr.  Earle 
for  years  with  all  the  aspersions  which 
falsehood  and  maliguity  could  invent,"  the 
worthy  little    gentleman  quotes  a   single 
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report  from  The  LANCET,  No.  $33,  p.7S0.   wu  weeded  to   by  Mr.  Vincent  and    Mr. 
He  selects,  however,  only  portions  of  l!i;d  '  ^^l'-)  ;  |>ut  Mr.  I^wrcnc^  wlu^aw  the  pa- 

report  and  the  "  comments."    As  we  dislike 

all  garbled  statements,  wre  will  lure  reinsert 

th     (  ntire    report, |  together  with   the  com- 
ments which  we.e  foumled  upon  it. 


/      /.,/,  /'.  hnntrii  1  <>///,  1838* 

St.    I>a  r  i  imi  «.m  i  w's     1 1  i.  ~  ;■  i  r  \  i.. —  Severe 
In  jury  to  the  I  luiil. 

Wn.t  l  am  Di  ac.on,  aged  SO,  was  admitted 
into  Harley's  VVard,  .Jan.  &3,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Karle.  lie  had  fallen  from  a  cart,  on 
his  head,  and  had  received  a  c  ntused  wound 
of  the  scalp,  oyer;  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
parietal  bone.  He  was  taken  up  insensible, 
and,  about  twenty  mfriiites  after  the  accident, 

\\as  bled,  when  he  hecame  mare  sensible. 
and  answered  questions.  When  brought  to 
the  hospital,  he  was  very  comatose,  and  did 
not  answer  any  questions,  although  he  ap- 
peared sensible  of  what  was  said  and  dune 
to  him.     His  breathing   was    natural;   pulse!1"? 


ticii  t  shortly  aftcrw  anls,  was  decidedly  averse 
to  it.  The  wound  of  the  scalp,  however, 
was  enlarged,  and  the  trephine  applied,     On 

Miring  through  the  hone,  considerable  bleed- 
ing took,  place  from  it;  there  was  effusion 
beneath  the  hone,  and  the  dura  mater  waj 

found  perfectly  healthy  ;  the  hrain  did  not 
pulsate.  In  the  evening  he  became  very 
restless;  the  convulsive  motions  of  the  arm 
and  face  were  somewhat  diminished,  but  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  were  spasmodically 
affected.  His  pulse  was  frequent  and  hard. 
Venesection  ad  ^xvi. 


c27.  Was  very  restless  until  two  o'clock 
this  morning,  when  he  became  more  quiet, 
and  had  some  sleep  ;  the  convulsive  pa- 
roxysms were  less  frequent,  and  he  was 
more  sensible,  though  not  able  to  make 
replies  to  questions.  His  pulse  was  fre- 
quent and  ft  eble.  Towards  the  evening  he 
had  delirium  ;  his  pulse  became  more  feeble, 
respiration  hurried;  extremities  cold.  He 
died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
lCxamination,ciglit  hours  after  death. 


regular,  and  rather  feeble'.     In  a  few  hours  i — On  removing    the   dura  mater,   about   an 
his  pulse  rose,  and  became  full  and  hard  ;   ouu<-'e  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  on  the 


he  was  hied  to  thirty  ounces,  and  a  dose  of 
calomel  and  jalap  administered.  His  head 
was  shaved,  and  cold  cloths  constantly  ap- 
plied. 

In  the  evening,  his  pulse  again  becoming- 
full  and  hard,  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  temporal  artery. 

24.  lie  had  slept  but  little  during  the 
night  ;  at  times  he  was  very  restless,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  out  of  bed.  This  morn- 
ing he  appeared  more  sensihle,  and  put  out 
his  tongue  when  desired  ;  his  pulse  was  full 
and  hard,  and  his  skin  hot.  Venesection 
ad  5-xiv. 

$5.  Was,  at  time?,  very  restless;  pulse 
frequent,  full,  and  hard  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ; 
convulsive  motions  of  the  right  side  of  the 
face,  and  of  the  right  arm  and  hand,  were 
now  observed  ;  these  attacked  him  in  pa- 
roxysms, and  at  short  intervals  He  was 
cupped  to  sixteen  ounces  from  the  temples, 
and  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

26.  The  convulsive  paroxysms  of  the  face 
and  arm  were  more  frequent;  his  pupils 
were  slightly  dilated,  but  c  mtracted  freelv 
on  exposure  to  light;  respiration  not  dif- 
ficult uor  stertorous  ;  pulse  K50,  and  sharp  ; 
he  passed  his  feces  involuntarily. 

Mr.  Earle  was  of  opinion  that  these 
symptoms  were  attributable  to  pressure  on 
the  brain,  and  arose  from  the  presence  of 
matter  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater: 
and  after  having  examined  the  wound,  which 
was  in  a  sloughy  slate,  with  a  portion  of 
bone,  about  an  inch  in  extent,  denuded  ;  he 


superior  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
hrain,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  perforation 
which  had  been  made  in  the  skull  ;  the  brain 
was  somewhat  flattened  in  this  situation  ; 
the  dura  mater  appeared  healthy.  The  an- 
terior inferior  angle  of  the  left  parietal  bone 
was  fractured,  and  at  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  brain,  blood  was  effused  into  its 
substance,  and  formed  with  it  a  dark  colour- 
ed pulpy  mass  about  the  size  of  a  walnut; 
the  surrounding  cerebral  substance  was  soft- 
ened. The  pia  mater  was  very  vascular, 
and  thickened  ;  no  serous  effusion  beneath 
the  arachnoid,  nor  inert  ased  quantity  in  the 
ventricle." 


"The  character  of  the  surgical  cock-spar- 
row foi  judgment,  discrimination  of  disease, 
and  operative  talent,  has  been  sufficiently 
established  by  his  singular  operations  in  the 
celebrated  singular  variety  of  hernia,  to 
which  we  lately  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  If,  however,  the  smallest  doubt  on 
these  points  could  still  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  sceptical,  the  case  of  trephining,  re- 
corded at  page  720,  would  remove  it.  A 
country  practitioner,  of  considerable  expe- 
rience, who  had  walked  into  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's on  the  morning  when  the  operation 
was  performed,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  some 
particles  of  information,  by  following  in  the 
train  of  those  pare  surgeons  who  cultivate 
proposed    the    operation   of  trephine  ;  this'  that  celebrated  field  of  science  with  so  much 


Mil.  EARLE   AM) 


success,   saw    this   patient,   a  I    the 

coubukutiuiia pwf ioni  to  operating,  andwai 
qui:  ut  finding  that   the  d 

tLe  trephine  was  proposed  i:i  the  case.  1  It- 
saw  a  patient  aenaible,  breathing  naturally, 
with  pnpihl  in  the  natural  state,  and  faee  BO< 
tion  of  the  iris,  with  convulsive  twiuhings 
of  the  tight  aide  of  the  body,  rapid  and 
feeble  pulse;  and  he  heard  Mr.  Karle  de- 
clare that  the  man's  symptoms  were  those 
of  compression,  and  required  the  operation 
of  trepanning!  He  found  \lr.  Vincent  and 
Mr.  Stanley  coinciding  in  this  opinion  !  ! 
The  instruments  were  sent  for;  in  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Lauuimi.  entered  tin- 
ward,  and  was  desired  to  see  the  patient. 
Winn  he  had  carefully  examined  the  man, 
our  Reporter  was  very  anxious  to  hear  his 
opinion.  Mr.  Law  hence  said  he  thought 
the  man  would  certainly  die,  and  that  in- 
dependently of  this,  he  could  not  observe  a 
single  indication  for  the  operation.  Mr. 
Earle,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  this  opinion, 
endeavoured,  by  various  questions,  to  pro- 
cure a  statement  less  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  measure  on  which  he  seemed  to  have 
set  his  mind  ;  hut  his  colleague  was  very  ob- 
stinate, and  would  not  allow  that  trephining 
could  be  of  any  use  to  a  dying  man.  Mr. 
Llo\  d  entirely  concurred  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  Lawrkncf.  Our  Reporter,  now  ob- 
serving Mr.  Lawrence  leave  the  Ward, 
followed  by  a  number  of  Students,  left  the 
patient,  concluding  that  common  sense  had 
prevailed,  and  that  the  idea  of  operating 
would  be  abandoned.  He  learned  after- 
wards, to  his  great  astonishment  (but  he 
swears  that  nothing  of  the  cock-sparrow's 
achieving  shall  ever  astonish  him  again), 
that  this  poor  dying  fellow  was  actually 
trepanned  ;  he  was  not,  however,  surprised 
to  find  that  the  operation  turned  out  per- 
fectly useless,  aud  that  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient quietly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his 
surgeon,  in  just  thirty-six  hours  after  he  had 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  sagacity  and 
skill !  !  Again,  Little  Harry,  we  say,  Bravo, 
Bravo  !  Proceed  thus,  and  thou  wilt  soon 
carve  out  for  thyself  a  reputation  fit  for  a 
bat  of  the  first  magnitude:  thou  sbalt  no 
longer  be  a  cock-sparrow,  but  a  vampire  ;  the 
*  singular'  VAMPIRE  hat  of  Smithfield.'' 

This  single  report,  or,  rather,  the  single 
commentary  on  this  report,  be  it  remem- 


d,    ii  quoted  by  Mr.  Earle  ai  proof, 
eound,    solid,    indisputable  pr>  we 

Law  I  ted   him   for  sears,  "  with  all 

the  aspersions  that  malignity  and  falsehood 
could  invent."  The  fully,  or,  iudeed,  the 
unparalleled  stupidity  of  citing  such  an  ar- 
ticle as  this,  in  proof  of  pi-isccurion  and 
falsehood  "  for  years,"  is  calculated  only  to 
excite  a  smile,  or  induce  pity  for  the  miser- 
able understanding  of  the  man  who  could 
thus  cite  it.  One  commentary  is  suf- 
ficient to  show,  to  a  mind  like  Mr.  Marie's, 
that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  persecution 
and  of  falsehood  for  years  ;  and  one  quota- 
tion, to  a  mind  like  Mr.  Karle's,  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  prove  to  the  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  that  for  nearly 
six  years  he  has  been  the  victim  of  unceas- 
ing vituperation  aud  misrepresentation  in 
the  pages  of  this  journal.  To  show  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  accusation  of  false- 
hood and  malignity,  it  were  enough  to  rest 
here;  for  if  a  man  can  quote  but  a  single 
"report"  to  substantiate  so  atrocious  a 
charge,  the  accused  might  look  down 
upon  his  accuser  with  a  smile  of  ineffable 
contempt;  and  for  the  falsehood  and  ma- 
lignity of  the  accusation,  he  might  appeal 
with  confidence,  nay,  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  exultation  to  those  who  for  years 
have  watched  the  undeviating  rectitude  of 
his  public  conduct.  With  feelings,  there- 
fore, of  indescribable  satisfaction,  we  have 
reprinted  the  report  and  the  comments,  upon 
which  our  accuser  has  dared  to  found  his 
charge  of  falsehood  and  malignity.  Every 
word  do  we  reinsert,  do  we  triumphantly 
reinsert;  because  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
profession,  who  is  capable  of  discriminating 
between  the  extremes  of  right  and  wrong, 
who,  after  having  attentively  examined 
these  extracts,  will  not  at  once  decide  in 
our  favour.  The  charge  of  malignity  and 
falsehood  is  founded  upon  the  commen- 
tary. But  is  Mr.  Earle  so  short-sighted 
as  not  to  perceive  that  if  the  report  of  the 
case  be  correct,  the  unjustifiable  commen- 
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tary  could  only  reflect  disgrace    upon  our- 
ielti    I     Ms  he  «!''ny  the  acctiftxcy  of  tfie 

repOlt.  N'o.  lit'  knows  well  ttrtf  he  dare 
U')(,  and  equally  well  docs  lie  know  lliat  lie 
ca.inot  prove  cither  the  fallacy  or  the  malig- 
nity of  the  commentary.  The- ciiininality,  iu- 
!,in  this  instance,  amounts  to  this  ;.  that. 
on  the  propriety  of  applying  the  trephine  in 
a  case  of  injury  to  the  head,  our  opinion  coin- 
cided with  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  It  was 
our  opinion  that  the  application  of  the  tre- 
phine could  bo  of  no  service  to  a  dying  man, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  un- 
appeasable hostily  to  the  scientific  Henry 
Earle.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  in  the 
report  there  is  an  error  of  the  press  in  the 
hi0hest  degree  favourable  to  the  operator  ; 
tut  the  appetite  of  conceit  is  insatiable.  It 
is  slated  that  there  "  was  effusion  beneath 
the  bone,  and  that  the  dura  mater  was 
found  perfectly  healthy."  Could  not  the 
man  rest  with  this  representation,  or,  rather 
misrepresentation,  in  his  favour  1  It  should 
have  been  stated  that  there  was  "  no  effusion 
beneath  the  bone."  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Earle 
tells  us  that  the  trephine  was  applied,  and 
that  blood  was  found  beneath  the  dura 
mater.  Did  Mr.  Earle  plunge  a  trocar  into 
the  dura  mater,  as  he  did  into  the  unfor- 
tunate man's  gut,  in  order  to  acertaiu  the 
nature  of  the  foreign  body  1  We  apprehend 
not :  for  the  skilful  operator  tells  us  that  upon 
dissection,  four  ounces  of  blood  were  found 
effused  upon  the  brain.  This,  however,  is 
an  incorrect  statement  ;  there  were  not  two 
ounces  of  blood  found  effused  upon  the  brain. 
We  still  contend  that,  in  a  case  where 
the  patient  had  received  a  contused  wound 
of  the  head  on  the  morning  of  the  2od  of 
January,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  relief 
from  the  trephine  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th,  when  there  were  convulsive  pa- 
roxysms of  the  face  and  arm,  when  the 
pupils  contracted  freely  on  exposure  to  j  reporter  is  made  to  swear  that  "  nothing: 
light,  when  respiration  was  neither  difficult 'of  the  cock-spnrrow's  achieving  shall  ever 
nor  stertorous,  when  the  pulse  was  nearly  '  astonish  him  again."  Who  can  contend 
130  and  sharp,  and  when  the  patie*    u<issed   against   a   man   with  such    a    head?     Mr. 


lu's  feces  involuntarily  ;  in  such  a  case,  we 
certainly  should  not  attribute  the  symptoms 
(o  compression,  neither  should  we  believe 
that  the  application  of  the  trephine  would 
Oe  attended  with  benefit !  This  is  a  point 
in  practical  surgery,  upon  which  we  differ 
from  Mr.  Earle.  "  Hut,"  says  the  operator, 
"  the  slanders  which  you  founded  upon  this 
report  you  dared  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
your  reporter,  yet  the  whole  was  a  gratui- 
tous fabrication  of  }*our  own  ;"  and,  further, 
"  Mr.  Weekes,  who  was  appointed  house- 
surgeon  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  the  hired  re- 
porter at  that  time,  with  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Weekes 
admitted,  before  nearly  all  the  medical  staff 
of  the  hospital,  the  treasurer  and  almoners, 
that  he  sent  the  report  of  the  case  as  pub- 
lished at  page  720,  but  most  solemnly  de- 
nied that  he  had  uttered  one  syllable  of  the 
scandal  which  is  put  into  his  mouth,  or  in 
any  way  sanctioned  the  malicious  observa- 
tions contained  in  your  comments  ;  nay, 
more,  Mr.  Weekes  declared  that  he  had  re- 
monstrated with  you  for  abusing  his  name; 
and  uttering  your  slanders  under  the  cloak 
of  a  reporter;  to  which  your  reply  was, 
'  that  his  conscience  was  too  tender.'  "  Mr, 
Weekes  might,  with  great  propriety,  deny 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  remarks,  because  he  was 
not  the  reporter  by  whom  they  were  com- 
municated to  us.  It  could  not  of  course 
enter  into  the  sagacious  noddle  of  Henry 
Earle,  that  we  had  more  than  one  reporter 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  but  if  Mr. 
Earle  will  take  the  trouble  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Weekes,  be  will  learn  that  many  of  the 
articles  from  St.  Bartholomew's,  inserted 
while  that  gentleman  reported  for  The  Lan- 
cet, were  not  written  by  him.  But  the 
part  which  appears  to  have  given  the  great- 
est offence  to  Mr.  Earle,  is  that  where  the 
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Earle  states,  that  Mr.  Weekes  remon- 
strated with  us  for  "  uttering  ■landeri 
under  his  name,"  aud  that  our  reply  wns, 
that  "  Ins  conscience  was  too  tender."  W  «• 
say  at  ouce  that  this  is  false.  Mr.  Weekes 
did  not  remonstrate  with  us;  he  merely  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  "  reporter"  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  any 
remarks  upon  the  cases,  as  it  might  in- 
volve him  in  difficulties,  aud  that  lie  was 
particularly  anxious  not  to  mix  himself  up 
with  medical  politics ;  no  such  words  as 
that  "  his  conscience  was  too  tender," 
were  used  by  us  to  Mr.  Weekes. 

The  readers  of  The  Lancet  must  not 
forget  that  we  are  replying  to  certain  accu- 
sations which  have  been  brought  against  us 
by  Mr.  Earle ;  and  it  must  also  be  recol- 
lected, that  after  those  accusations  had  been 
published,  we  called  upon  the  author  of 
them  to  show  his  proofs  of  their  accuracy. 
These  he  has  published,  and  of  what  do  they 
consist  1  A  string  of  assertions,  so  shallow 
and  worthless,  that  they  amount  to  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  allegations  which 
they  hare  been  adduced  to  substantiate. 
The  accuser,  therefore,  being  without  evi- 
dence, is  out  of  court,  and  where  he  will 
find  either  credit  or  a  resting-place,  after 
the  exposure  he  must  receive,  time  alone 
must  determine.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  substantiate  his  charges,  we  might  smile 
Tvith  contempt  upon  his  malignity  and  base- 
ness, without  uttering  a  single  word  in 
defence  of  our  conduct.  The  assertions, 
however,  which  lie  has  thought  proper  to 
publish  as  proofs  of  the  veracity  of  his  ac- 
cusations, shall  be  met  by  assertions  cal- 
culated to  overwhelm  him  with  inex- 
pressible shame.  In  proof  that  we  had 
made  "  overtures  aud  professions''  he  as- 
serts, first,  that  Mr.  Fay  had  repeatedly 
assured  him,  that  we  entertained  a  re- 
spect for  him.  Mr.  Fay  declares  that  we 
never  authorised  him  to  make  any  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Earle,  and  that  we 
never    expressed    the    slightest    desire   to 


"conciliate"  or  to  make  "  reparation." 
.udly,  our  accuser  states,  that  Dr.  Arm* 
strong  assured  him  that  we  were  qi.ite 
satisiied  wiih  his  public  conduct, 
hud  the  maliguer'u  ink  dried  upon  the  j 
which  contained  his  accusation,  ere  that 
excellent  physician  informed  him,  that 
ho  had  no  recollection  v\hatevei  of  having 
either  heard  or  communicated  any  such 
words  ;  lastly,  the  accuser  asserts,  that  our 
reporter,  Mr.  M'Christie,  informed  him, 
about  twelvemonths  since,  that  we  were  de- 
sirous of  making  him  some  reparation.  Mr. 
M'Christie  declares  that  no  such  language 
was  ever  held  by  him  ! 

Here  we  shall  take  leave  of  our  paltry 
reviler  for  the  present,  by  assuring  him, 
that  the  baseness  of  both  himself  and  Mac- 
leod,  shall  be  fully  aud  adequately  depicted 
before  we  finally  quit  the  subject. 


A  I'ractie-tl  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Genitals  of  the  Male,  wii/i  a  preliminary 
Essay  on  the  History,  A'ature,  and  Gene- 
ral Treatment  of  Lues  I  \  nerea.  Jiy  .1 .  M. 
Titi.ey,  M.l).  London.  Herbert,  Cheap- 
side.  1.899,  8vo.  pp.  103. 
JMl'Cii  bos  been  done,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  towards  elucidating  the  history  and  pa- 
thology of  venereal  diseases,  and  it  is  now 
generally  believed,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  were  not  first  introduced 
into  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
existed  among  the  ancients;  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  admitted,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hunterian  chancre,  which 
lias  been  considered  as  characteristic  of  true 
syphilis,  .or  the  disease  which  first  appeared 
in  Europe  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world.  Dr.Titley,  however,  who  has,  in 
his  preliminary  essay,  collated  the  testimony 
of  the  principal  writers  on  the  subject,  with 
much  judgment  and  acuteness,  renders  it 
extremely  probable,  that  all  the  forms  of 
lues,  including  the  Hunterian  chancre,  did 
exist  in  ancient  times,  and  that  the  plague 
which  broke  out  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  was 
not  the  disease  now  denominated  syphilis, 
but  Fianibresia  Americana,  with  which  the 
descriptions  of  the  new  disease  given  by  the 
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writers  of  that  period  agree  much  hotter 
than  Willi  ;im \  Inn  of  lues  now  known. 

Our  linnls  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  ;ill 
tin-  arguments  adduced  by  him  in  support 
of  this  opinion  ;  we  will  therefore  only  ob- 
serve, tliat  it  tends  to  remove  the  absurdi- 
ties and  dirlieulties  at L«- n -1  m «.^  tins  long-dia- 
puted  question  more  tlian  any  other  which 
lias  been  hitherto  brought  forward. 

I  be  classification  of  C'aimichael,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  has  certainly  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  most 
accurate  olnervers,  our  author  very  justly 
rejects  altogether,  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  maintain,  that  "  neither  lues  venerea, 
nor  any  type  of  it,  ean  be  considered  as  a 
specific  disease."  To  many  surgeons  this 
will,  perhaps,  appear  a  startling  proposition, 
but  when  they  consider  that  "  no  form  of 
primary  sore  yet  described  is  any  thing 
more  than  a  pattern  arbitrarily  selected  from 
an  endless  number  and  gradation  of  forms, 
so  blended  and  confounded  together  that  no 
two  appearances  can  be  delineated,  between 
which  experience  does  not  present  sores 
with  more  or  fewer  of  the  characteristics  of 
either,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  iix  a  limit 
where  one  species  ends  and  another  begins ;" 
that  "  ulcers  of  one  kind,  often  as  they  pro- 
ceed, vary  in  their  aspect,  so  as  to  become 
distinctly  referible  to  another  kind  ;"  that 
the  application  of  the  same  morbid  secre- 
tion will  produce  in  one  individual  chaucre, 
in  another  simple  ulcer, and  in  a  third  gonor- 
rhoea ;  that  the  secondary  symptoms  are  still 
more  variable  than  the  primary  ,  that  very 
different  eruptions  have  been  observed  after 
ulcers  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  con- 
verse ;  and  that,  lastly,  every  form  and  va- 
riety of  the  disease  may  be  cured  upon  gene- 
ral principles,  and  without  mercury  ;  they 
will  be  probably  inclined,  if  not  to  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  in  question,  at  least  to  admit 
that  it  is  deserving  of  the  most  attentive 
consideration. 

Of  the  practical  part  of  the  work  we  can 
speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  approbation  ; 
the  style  is  clear  aud  perspicuous;  there  is 
not  a  superfluous  sentence,  and  much  infor- 
mation is  conveyed  in  a  few  words. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  above 
alluded  to,  the  author  does  not  attempt  any 
artificial  classification,  but  arranges  the  dis- 
eases which  he  treats  of,  under  the  heads  of 


the  organs  affected.  He  therefore  begins 
with  those  of  the  penis,  and  speaks  first  of 
the  ulcers  induced  by  sexual   intercourse, 

which  he  divides  into  six  kinds — tin-  elevat- 
(  d,  the  sunt  rfu  i;il,  the  indurated,  the  callous 
the  piragCuaeno^gangreAouA,  Bid  the  slough- 
ing ulcer.  The  third  of  these  is  to  be  di.-'.n- 
guished  from  the  fouith  (the  llunterian 
chancre),  bv  being  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  having  a  smooth  un- 
broken margin  ;  and  the  sixth  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  particular  kind  of  ulcer,  since 
any  sore  on  the  penis  may,  by  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  brought  into  a  sloughing 
state.  The  description  of  these  ulcers  and 
their  treatment,  which  is  very  neaily  the 
same  as  that  recommended  by  Carmichael, 
occupies  the  first  chapter  ;  the  second  treats 
of  buboes  ;  and  the  third,  though  the  work 
is  professedly  on  the  diseases  of  the  genitaU 
only,  comprehends  the  pathology  aud  treat- 
ment of  "  secondary  venereal  affections," 
viz.,  the  papular,  pustular,  tubercular,  and. 
scaly  eruptions,  including  ulcers  of  the 
throat,  periostitis,  and  iritis.  All  these  af- 
fections, according  to  the  author,  ought  to 
be  treated  without  mercury,  except  the 
scaly  eruption,  where  it  may  be  given  as  an 
alterative  ;  he  even  states  his  belief  (which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  well-founded),  that 
periostitis  is  always  owing  to  the  improper 
use  of  this  medicine,  aud  never  to  venereal 
disease  alone,  and  observes  with  regard  to 
iritis, 

"  Reflecting  on  the  many  dreadful  conse* 
quences  which  result  from  the  administra~ 
tiou  of  mercuiy  in  the  treatment  of  venereal 
dis  -ase,  1  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  im- 
moderate use  of  it  iu  cases  of  iiitis,  coexistent 
with  what  are  designated  secondary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis.  I  admit  the  power  of 
mercury  in  arresting  acute  membranous  in- 
flammation, aud  likewise  in  promoting  the 
absorption  of  effused  lymph  ;  but  I  am  alsa 
aware  that  acute  iritis  may  be  successfully 
treated  by  vigorous  antiphlogistic  means  ; 
and  that  where  it  occurs  in  a  chronic  and 
insidious  form,  local  depletion  having  been 
neglected,  and  the  disease  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  effusion,  this  mav  be  remedied  with- 
out subjecting  the  constitution  to  urgent  or 
extreme  influence  of  mercury."- — p.  140. 

Perhaps  this  is  carrying  the  dread  of  mer- 
cury a  little  too  far,  without  assuming  that 
it  has  any  specific  power  in  the  cure  of  ve- 
nereal iritis  ;  we  think  that  such  ai  active 
and  powerful   remedy  ought  not  to  be  dig- 
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->ed    with    ia    this    formidable  and   I 

tag  over  the  fourth  chapter,  on  dis- 
eases of  the  sarily  arising 
firm  sexual  intercourse,  which,  though  « n 

uracil  useful  information,  offers 
nothing  of  particular  inteie.t,  we  i II imt  to 
the  affections  of  tlie  urethra,  and,  first, 
gon.uh.  a,  this  the  author  divides  into 
simple  and  venereal  ;  the  former,  which  de- 
pends on  local  irritation  merely,  is  vers 
briefly  treated  of ;  hut  we  find  under  it,  an 
iuterestiu;  etBe  of  arthritic  gouorr' 
which  was  attended  wiiii  considerable  in- 
flonmiation,  ardor  urin.e,  cc,  and  sud- 
denly disappeared  after  tw  >  days,  on  the 
accession  of  gout  to  the  foot.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  latter,  the  author  strongly  re- 
commends the  soluble  resin  of  cop-ana  pre* 
pared  by  Mr.  lUorson  ;  this,  as  well  as  the 
balsam  itself,  he  thinks  may  be  given  with 
advantage  earlier  thai  it  usually  is;  and 
observes,  "  For  my  own  part,  1  do  not  find 
any  other  remedy  so  powerful  in  subduing 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  as  this  medi- 
cine, and  1  consider  that  the  good  effects 
resulting  from  its  use  are  chiefly  in  propor- 
tion to  tho  earliness  of  administration  ;  con- 
sequently, in  ordinary  cases  of  gonorrhoea, 
after  evacuating  the  bowels,  1  commence 
immediately  with  the  copaiva.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  generally  within  the 
week,  the  inflammation,  ardor  urinae,  and 
discharge,  will  have  considerably  abated, 
and  sometimes  altogether  ceased;  and,  at 
this  time,  a  slightly  astringent  injection 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  for  com- 
pleting the  cure." — p.  198. 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Titley  in  reject- 
ing the  use  of  cubeb,  but  rather  from  hav- 
ing almost  always  found  it  inert,  than  from 
the  fear  of  its  inducing  swelled  testicle, 
irritable  bladder,  or  paralysis. 

In  severe  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  attended 
with  very  painful  chordee,  the  author  has 
seen  much  benefit  produced  by  calomel  and 
opium,  "  given  about  two  hours  before  the 
period  of  the  usual  recurrence  of  the  pa- 
roxysms." Equal  benefit  has  been  derived, 
under  similar  circumstances,  from  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  ;  a  case  illustrative  of  this  is 
given,  but  the  dose  of  the  medicine  is  not 
specified. 

The  observations  on  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  which  is  treated  of  at  some  length, 


are  verv  judn  loua,    hut  iifed    hardly  be   no- 
iii    thOSf    ca  a  cure 

•  ■aunot  be  eti  !i  the    bougie   alone, 

Dr.  Ini-.-y  recommends  the  empioyaaast  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  preference  to  any 
other  means.       fo  the  U86    of  Ci  'aSS, 

•and    the    instrument    recently    invented    by 
Stafford,  he  very  justly  objects,  observ- 
ing, Willi  respect  to  the  latter, 

*'  Haemorrhage  and  inflammation  are  not, 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  circumstances  to  be 
dreaded;    there   is  great  risk  of  making  a 

passage  when  the  stricture  is  iuij 
meable,  and  where  a  pointed  cutting  in- 
strument is  (hrUSt  blindly  00  through  a  part 
rendered  tortuous  and  lire.1  ular  tiom  long- 
standing disease — consequently  v.  here  ana- 
tomical knowledge  is  ot  no  avail.  It  is  to 
me  utterly  incomprehensible,  how  the  in- 
strument in  question  can  be  supposed  to 
effect  the  division  of  a  stricture.  If  we  take, 
for  example,  a  case  in  which  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  canal  is  continuously 
nai rowed  to  some  extent  from  a  general 
thickening  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  a 
case  where  the  obstruction  is  confined  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  canal,  beneath  which  a  de- 
posit has  taken  place — how  can  the  stricture 
be  divided  in  either  case  by  an  instrument 
cutting  on  each  side  '.  That,  in  some  cases, 
ulceration  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
stricture  may  result  from  wounding  the  dis- 
eased part,  I  am  disposed  to  admit ;  and  the 
presence  of  the  catheter  favours  this  pro- 
cess ;  but  the  nitrate  of  silver  effects  the 
same  object  with  more  certainty  and  far  less 
danger.  The  operation  now  attempted  to 
be  revived  was  practised  at  a  public  hos- 
pital in  this  metropolis,  by  a  surgeon  of  tl  e 
highest  eminence,  and  with  instruments 
similar  to  those  recommended  by  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  the  practice  was  abaudoned 
from  the  evil  consequences  which  ensued." 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  scrotum,  a  very 
singular  anomalous  affection  is  described, 
winch  occurred  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  in  a 
gentleman  .>.">  years  of  age,  who,  when  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  vioknt  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  kidney,  high  fever,  vomiting,  and  purg- 
ing, and,  shortly  afterwards,  with  swelling  of 
the  scrotum  to  thesize  of  a  child's  head.  The 
primary  disease  was  very  quickly  subdued, 
and  the  tumour  of  the  scrotum  considerably 
reduced  by  lotions ;  but,  on  an  incision 
being  made  to  let  out  the  remaining  fluid, 
"  there  was  a  large  and  continued  stream  of 
a  fluid  that  resembled  equal  parts  of  blood 
and  milk,  intimately  mixed,"  amounting  to 
upwards  of  three  pints.     For  twelve  days 
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tin'  wound  mftda  by  tin-  lancet  was  dtp  wan 

;i  day,  and  at  I'licli  dressing  inor--  ibtB 
ft  pint  of  n  mailer  fluid  was  dis(  barged  ;  at 
the  end  of  tlmt  1 1 mt-  tin-  Aftftftftiftgl  befog  kept 
on  for   twenty-four    liouis,    the    wound    was. 

I,  and  no  further  discharge  took  piece. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  general  health  and 

:h  of  the  patient  did  not  seem  to  he  in 
the  least  affected  hy  this  extiaordinary 
evacuation. 

Under  the  head  of  elephantiasis  of  the 
scrotum,  is  a  case  which  has  beeft  already 
ibed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Mrdieo- 
chirkrgical  Transactions,  and  in  which  the 
tumour  weighing  70  pounds  was  removed, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  hy  the 
author,  who  states,  that  he  has  performed 
a  similar  operation  five  times  successfully. 
None  of  these  operations  were  so  complete 
as  that  of  Delpech  described  at  page  259  ol 
the  present  volume  of  The  Lancet,  the  tes- 
ticles not  having  been  dissected  out,  hut  re- 
moved with  the  diseased  mass.  In  two  of 
them,  however,  it  is  stated,  that  these  organs 
were  morbidly  enlarged. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  by 
the  diseases  of  the  spermatic  chord  and  tes- 
ticle, of  which  we  shall  only  notice  "  neural- 
gia of  the  testicle,"  a  most  distressing  and 
painful  disease,  which  has  hitherto  been  de- 
scribed by  one  writer  only,  Dr.  Macculloch, 
from  whose  work  on  intermittent  diseases 
the  two  cases  here  given  are  extracted.  In 
oneof  these,  the  paiufulorgan,which  was  per- 
fectly sound,  was  removed,  under  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  affected  with  scirrhus,  and 
the  pain  returned  in  the  spermatic  chord  ;  in 
the  other,  after  excessive  suffering,  a  cure 
was  at  last  effected  by  the  use  of  arsenic. 


The  Companion  to  Post-Mortetn  E.raimna- 
turns.,  being  a  conderised  Description  of  all 
the  Morbid  appearances  observed  on  Dis- 
section. London.  1829.  12:no.  pp.  24. 
Lithog.  Plates. 

bt  of  the  works  on  morbid  anatomy,  es- 
pecially those  illustrated  by  engravings,  are 
either  too  expensive  or  loo  voluminous  for 
consultation  at  a  post-mortem  inspection. 
"  It  is  the  object  of  this  little  work  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  by  enabling  the  practi- 
tioner to  consult  the  descriptions  of  the  best 
authorities  en  the  spot,  and  to  afford  that  in- 


f. mint  inn  which  the  pen  (  il  only  <  H  convey." 

The  drajringi  ire  ;>re  informed  are  all  tuken 
from  actual  preparations,  and  illustrative  of 
the  text  (;f  the  best  writers  OB  the  subject,  a 
list  of  Dearly  a  hundred    of  whom  is  given. 

The  plan  therefore  is  certainly  good,  but 
we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  execution. 
A  i  do  not  think  it  possible  to  convey  a  cor- 
n  (  t  idea  of  the  morbid  changes  of  the  brain 
in  a  description  often  pages,  or  by  reduced 
uncolouied  figures  J  moreover,  although  tho 
latter  appeal  to  be  not  inaccurately  drawn, 
the  former  is  by  no  means  concise, contains 
several  errors  and  misstatements,  and  omits 
some  important  alterations,  as  the  circum- 
scribed inflammatory  redness,  the  encysted 
ahc,  s-s  the  apoplectic  cell,  c\c.  Although 
therefore  the  plates  will  peihaps  recommend 
the  work  to  the  student,  we  must  give  it  as 
our  opinion  that  it  is  far  from  fulfilling  the 
object  stated  in  the  preface. 


A  Treatise  on  Neuralgic  Diseases,  depend- 
ent on  Irritation  of  the  Spinal  Marrow, 
and  the  Ganglia  of  the  Sympathetic 
ATerve.  By  T.  P.  Teaee,  Senior  Surgeon 
to  the  Leeds  Dispensary,  &c.  London. 
Highley.  1829.  8vo.  pp.  120. 

A li hough  the  researches  of  Bell,  Ma- 
gendie,  Lobstein,  and  several  other  modern 
writers,  have  thrown  considerable  light  on 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system,  these,  more  especially  the  latter, 
have  been  hitherto  enveloped  in  much  ob- 
scurity, and  the  terms  nervous  irritation, 
neuralgia,  and  even  hysteria  and  angina, 
have  served  only  to  veil  our  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  those  morbid  conditions  to 
which  they  have,  been  applied.  It  is  there- 
fore with  much  pleasure  that  we  hail  the 
appearance  of  a  work  which  promises  to 
remove  many  of  the  dilliculties  which  have 
hitherto  attended  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  a  numerous  class  of  diseases,  not 
less  perplexing  to  the  practitioner  than  dis- 
tressing to  the  patient. 

In  the  year  1821,  a  paper  was  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  by  Mr. 
Player,  on  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves; 
in  the  beginning  of  1828,  there  appeared 
an  essay,  hy  Dr.  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  the  Midland  Medical  and 
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Surgical  lUpcrtei  wed 

observations      by     Di.    Dans  all,     PQ 
i  .v  bral  and  spinal  i i r i t ii 1 1 

these  wnti  rs  point  out,  im-re  or  I 
tlUCt!)  ,  llie  Rpinal  chord  us  the  Milt  of(J»8eU«f 
iu  ».»  1 1  lii  nervous  ntLciuus  ;  and  state,  that 
under  tui.h  circuma^uaceg  pain  %'\\\  be  pro- 
duced on  1-u.smi..  .-bra  or  vertebrae, 
Ueai    which  llie  attevled  IiclV.  S  ulLe.      1 

papeis  ln>.\i-M-  i  i  ui  to  have  attracted  but 
little  attention,  and  it  is  staled  by  .Mr.  I  I 
that  llie  lirst  of  them  was  not  known  to  him, 
till  .swine  tine  ulu  r  he  had,  by  Ins  own  ob- 
\.itions  and  it- lice tiuiis ,  discovered  that 
various  neuralgic  diseases  were  connected 
with  au  inflamed  or  Irritable  state  of  certain 
joitioi.s  of  the  s-piual  choid  ;  and  had  in 
n. any    casts    treated    then    successful! y    by 

topical  amplications  to  the  tender  part  of  the 

spine. 

The  work  before  us  is  illustrative  of  this 
view  of  neuralgic  diseases,  and  of  their 
treatment  upon  the  principles  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  It  may  he  perhaps  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  the  term  neuralgia  is 
not  confined  by  the  author  to  a  painful 
affection  only  of  the  nerves,  but  is  extended 
to  various  disturbances  of  their  functions 
not  amounting  to  paralysis. 

The  diseases  of  the  cerebral  nerves  he 
does  not  profess  to  notice,  and  therefore 
begins  with  "  Irritation  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row,'"  to  which  he  refers  those  vague  and 
darting  pains  often  considered  as  rheumatic, 
fixed  pains  either  in  the  extremities,  (espe- 
cially about  the  shoulders)  on  the  back  of 
the  head  or  in  the  trunk,  irritable  niamm.e, 
pleurodynia,  constriction  across  the  epigas- 
trium, weakness  ami  cramps,  particularly  of 
the  wrists  and  fingers,  cxc.  la  these  com 
plaints,  as  we  have  already  observed,  lie  has 
almost  invariably  found  tenderness  of  the 
vertebrae,  through  which  the  nerves  sup- 
plying the  affected  pacta  pass  out.  Tins 
tenderness,  he  observes,  is  by  no  means 
*'  necessarily  connected  with  any  deformity 
of  the  spine  or  disease  of  the.  vertebra?,"  and 
when  it  occurs  with  the  former  may  be  com- 
pletely relieved,  though  the  curvature  re- 
mains uualtertd. 

The  treatment  of  these  affections  is,  there- 
fore, necessarily  very  simple,  and  will  be 
best   illustrated   by    the  cases,  of  some  of 


w  likli  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a   COD   ist 
abridgment. 

Cam  l.  "  Neuralgia  of  the  Sofllp.'1 — 
M.L.,  aetsL  26,  after  having   been  i 

to  wet  a:id  cold,  affected  with  general  indis- 
position and  languor,  stiffness  of  llie  neck 
and  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  ten 
on  pressing  the  atlas,  but  not  in  any  other 
vertebra.  Hy  a  tingle  application  of  leeches 
:  it,  the  pain  and  tenderness  were  spee- 
dily removed,  and  the  other  symptoms 
shortly  aft<  rwaids  disappeared. 

Cam    4.     "    Neuralgia  of    the    Upper 

Eft*  >  mUtoi  anilThortt  r." — Mrs.  IL,  at. 
complained  of  aching  pains,  with  soreness, 
cramps,  prickin;:,  cxC.  of  anus,  shooting 
p. .in  between  the  shoulders,  iu  the  neck, 
thoracic  muscles,  &C.  The  complaint  had 
luen  treated  as  rheumatic,  but  without  be- 
nefit. Tenderness  was  found  at  the  two 
lower  cervical,  and  six  upper  dorsal  verte- 
!  biue,  and  leeches,  and  afterwards  a  bli-ter 
were  applied  over  them.  The  blister  pro- 
duced much  irritation  and  fever  ;  but  as  this 
subsided,  the  pains  also  diminished,  and  iu 
nineteen  days  she  was  perfectly  well.  A 
year  afterwards  she  had  a  similar,  but 
slighter  attack,  which  was  relieved  in  the 
same  manner. 

Cass  5.  "  Neuralgia  of  the  Mumma" 
The  mother  of  a  large  family,  a'tat.  .jj, 
had  suffered  for  seven  years  from  pain  of  the 
left  breast;  it  was  excessively  sensitive, 
somewhat  enlarged  and  induiated,  and  the 
skin  over  it  was  in  some  places  thickened* 
Yaiious  remedies  had  been  employed,  with- 
out any  permanent  benefit.  She  had  been 
for  a  short  time  subject  to  pain  of  scalp, 
vertigo,  and  flatulence,  which  induced  the 
author  to  examine  the  spine  ;  he  found  ten- 
derness at  the  second  and  seventh  cervical, 
and  two  upper  dorsal  vertebra;.  The  use  of 
leeches  there,  sojii  removed  the  affection  of 
the  head,  and,  by  their  frequent  rep  etition 
and  the  occasional  employment  of  blisters 
and  sinapisms,  the  pain,  swel.ing,  and  indu- 
ration of  the  breast,  completely  disappeared 
after  a  few  months. 

In  a  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  knee  in  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  tender- 
ness of  the  joint,  which  had  resisted  local 
treatment,  were  removed  by  two  blisters  to 
the  lumbar  vertebra?,  where  there  was  con- 
siderable tenderness  on  pressure. 

These  cases,  which  require  no  comment 
from  us,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  show 
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the  author's  Opinions  and  practice,  Bnd  «ye 

then  n  re  j>:iss  on  to  "  Irritation  of  tin'  gan- 
glia of  the  s)  mpathetic."  Winn  tin  si- 
ns alono  arc  affected,  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  to  form  n  correct  dingnosia  of  the 
various  and  complicated  disorders  to  w  1 . i ■  ! i 
tl  cv  give  iisc-  ami  several  cases  are  related 
in  Lobsteiu's  work,  of  excessive  and  fatal 
disturbance  of  LUG  digestive  organs,  and 
especially  the  stomach,  from  inllammation 
or  the  st  niiltmar  yanglia,  which  was  scarcely 
suspected  during  the  patient's  life.  Mr- 
Tealo,  however,  has  observed,  that  in  most 
cases  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  those  parts  of  the  spinal 
chord  with  which  the  affected  ganglia  are 
more  particularly  connected,  and,  conse- 
quently, tenderness  of  the  vertebne  ;  so  that 
the  ganglionic  affection  may  generally  be 
detected  and  relieved.  The  disorder  which 
they  produce,  may  affect  any  of  the  thoracic 
or  abdominal  viscera,  but  the  functions  of 
the  heart  and  stomach  appear  in  most  cases 
to  be  particularly  disturbed  ;  and  the  author's 
observations  are  nearly  confined  to  "  neu- 
ralgia" of  these  organs. 

As  the  heart  and  stomach  are  supplied 
with  nerves  a3  well  by  the  pneumogastric 
os  the  sympathetic,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  both  their  functions  and  their  sensibility 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  at  least,  on 
the  brain  ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  with  re- 
ference to  the  former,  that  the  experiments 
of  Le  Gallois,  W.  Philip,  and  other  writers, 
have  proved  that  both  circulation  and  di- 
gestion may  be  carried  on  independently 
both  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  ;  and  as 
to  the  latter,  Mr.  Bell  has  sufficiently 
proved,  that  the  pneumogastric  is  not  a 
nerve  of  sensation,  so  that  it  cannot  be  the 
seat  of  neuralgia,  which  must  therefore  in 
this  case  be  referred  to  the  branches  of  the 
sympathetic.  Indeed  in  neuralgic  affections, 
as  well  as  in  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
the  accompanying  nervous  symptoms,  (in- 
dependently of  the  tenderness  of  the  cervical 
veitebrfc,)  as  pain  in  the  neck,  down  the 
arm,  &c.  are  such  as  may  very  well  be  re- 
ferred to  the  cervical  ganglia,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  pneumogastric  nerves  or  their 
origin. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  detail  the  well- 
known  symptoms  of  nervous  disease  of  the 
heart;  among  those  of  "  neuralgia  of  the 
stomach/'  the  author  lays  particular  stress 


on  flatulence  produced  not  b)  the  fermen- 
tation of  ill-digested  aliment,  but  by  ac- 
tual secretion,  and  therefore  not  occasional 

but  constant;  indigestion,  pain,  pyrosis*/ e- 

;  tiic     pulsation    ami     consniction,    and 

.  -s  along  tin-  edges  of  the  riba,  arc  of 

lYcijucnt  but  less  constant  occurrence.  Both 
these  d  seases  are  illustrated  by  several  in- 
teresting cases,  in  each  of  which  there  was 
tt  nit  rm  .ss  of  particular  v<  rtebne,  and  com- 
plete removal  of  the  symptoms  by  leeches, 
cupping  and  blisters  to  the  spine,  some- 
times combined  with  internal  remedies,  as 
tonics,  prussic  acid,  Sec.  Angina  pectoris, 
which  the  author  does  not  consider  to  be 
always  an  affection  of  the  heart,  is  treated 
of  separately,  and  we  cannot  do  better  here 
th:n  give  the  observations  which  he  m;;kcS, 
after  reviewing  the  different  opinions  en- 
tertained by  the  principal  writers  on  the 
subject ; 

"  On  referring  to  the  various  cases  of  an- 
gina pectoris  which  have  been  recorded,  we 
find  that  the  disease,  in  its  simplest  form, 
consists  in  the  affection  of  the  lower  dorsal 
portion  of  the  spiual  marrow,  attended  with 
constriction  and  tightness  across  the  epi- 
gastrium :  to  this  is  most  frequently  added 
an  affection  of  the  corresponding  thoracic 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  from  which  the 
great  splanchnic  nerves  are  derived,  pro- 
ducing distention,  flatulence,  and  pain  in  the 
stomach  ;  frequently  there  also  exists  an 
affection  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  causing  the  pains,  and  other  morbid 
sensations,  in  the  neck,  breast,  and  upper 
extremities,  particularly  on  the  left  side,  and 
perhaps,  occasionally,  dyspnoea  from  im- 
paired action  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  there  exists  a  similar  affection  of 
the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic, 
producing,  in  addition  to  the  former  symp- 
toms, palpitations  and  painful  affections  of 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

"  This  inflammatory  afiVction  of  certain 
portions  of  the  ganglionic  system,  and  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panit  d  by  various  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  itself,  as  ossification  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  aorta  ; 
softening,  hypertrophy,  or  dilatation;  pro- 
ducing, in  addition  to  the  symptoms  pecu- 
liar to  disease  of  the  ganglia  and  spina! 
marrow,  udditional  symptoms,  peculiar  to 
disease  of  the  heart  itself,  as  the  more  se- 
vere forms  of  palpitations,  intermittent  pul- 
sations, obstructed  circulation,  and  conse- 
quent lividity,  anasarca,  «\c.  From  this 
combination  we  may  easily  comprehend  why 
these  affections  so  often  prove  suddenly 
fatal,  and  why  organic  diseases  of  the  heart 
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are    so  generally,    though   m>t    universally,] 
1  on  the  direction  of  tli  i  sroo 

hu\  c    died    i,[  sel- 

doui  aied  with 

borne    or.  of    the    I :  t-  u  1 1 .      it    is  < 

also  u.-id  even  probable,  that   the 

disoid  -red   Mate  of  the  nei  \  ,  s  of  the  heat  t, 

from  an  n  of  the   pt  rviatJ   ganglia,  I 

may  |  r  to  the  "i   sow  ohangea  in 

that   organ    which    ha\el-c.n    s>0  frequently 
observed. "- 

Thie  ire  given  of  this  disease,  in  ' 

all  of  which  there  was  tenderness  of  some  of] 
the  cervical  or  dorsal  vertebra,  and  great 
relief  afforded    by    topical     applications    to 
tlu  in. 

As  these  diseases  rarely  prove  fatal,  it 
is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
examining  into  the  condition  of  the  spinal 
chord  and  ganglia  ;  it  is  however  probable, 
that  except  in  eases  of  great  severity  and 
long  duration,  there  is  no  change  of  struc- 
ture or  appearance  which  would  be  cog- 
nizable after  death;  and  we  think  that  the 
opinions  of  the  author,  though  unsupported 
by  any  facts  drawn  from  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations, are  sufficiently  well  founded  to 
entitle  them  to  the  fullest  attention  of  the 
profession. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Parasitic 
Tumours  in  general,  and  particularly 
those  called  Medullary  Sarcoma,  end 
Fungus  IJamatodes.  From  the  German 
of  T.  J.  Mxykv,  M.D.  T.  M.  Leckie, 
Dublin,  1889, 

We  are  not  always  guided  in  the  choice  of 
a  subject  by  its  glare,  or  we  might  easily 
have  selected  a  book  of  higher  pretensions 
than  this  anonymous  translation  of  a  small 
German  tract.  Other,  however,  and  scarcely 
less  important  allurements  than  those  of  a 
title-page,  or  even  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
contents,  sometimes  weigh  with  us  in  the 
selection  of  works  for  periodical  criticism  ; 
and  there  are  few  works  we  are  more  dis- 
posed to  encourage,  than  first  attempts  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science,  or  to  en- 
rich its  records  by  translation.  The  first 
fruits  of  industry  are  not  to  be  contemned 
for  their  parvitude.  We  would  rather  have 
the  agreeable  duty  of  pointing  them  out  as 
prophetic  of  a  more  abundant  harvest,  as 
the  minutest  particles  sometimes  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  richest  veins  of  gold. 


J\n  little  publication  at  the  head  of  our 
remarks,  appears  to  us  to  be  pregnant  with 
promise,  and  i  I  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
talented  enter|  lis-  is  in  operation  in  a  re- 
gion in  which  it  v.  as  certainly  much  want- 
It  is,  v.  t,  the.  production  I 
student  and  a  I  Dublin,  wl. 
not,   on   either  of  these  accounts,   have 

the  paternity  of  his 
labourt;  every  person  at  all  acquai: 
with  the  stale  of  nu  dical  literature  in  Ire- 
land, will  hail  the  appearance  of  a  German 
translation  by  a  pupil  of  the  Dublin  school, 
as  an  omen  of  a  revolution  in  the  medical 
affairs  of  that  country.  A  few  years  back, 
indeed,  there  was  scarcely  an  individual 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession  in  Ire- 
land, to  whom  the  treasures  of  German  lite- 
rature were  not  a  sealed  volume,  and  who,  in 
fact,  was  not  dependant  for  whatever  know- 
ledge he  possessed  of  the  improvements  made 
by  our  German  brethren,  on  French  trans- 
lations, or  indebted  to  occasional  glimpses 
obtained  through  the  murky  and  partial 
vistas  of  the  old  English  reviews.  A  new 
and  a  better  era  we  know  is  about  to 
dawn  on  the  literature  of  that  country, 
which  may  be  readily  traced  to  the  recent 
revolutions  in  its  schools.  With  the  expan- 
sion of  their  systems  of  education,  the  genius 
of  the  country  has  extended  the  sphere  of  its 
exertion,  and  embarked  in  speculations  in 
literature  and  science.  A  spirit  of  inquiry, 
of  enterprise,  and  of  rivalry,  has  arisen 
there,  which  must  eventually  overturn  what- 
ever remnants  of  illiberality  still  exist  in 
the  medical  policies  of  the  country,  and 
raise  it  to  a  level  in  all,  as  it  even  now  is 
superior  in  some  of  the  medical  sciences,  to 
the  sister  countries.  Men  no  longer  imagine 
there,  that  the  old  was  the  only  way  in  which 
learning  and  celebrity  were  to  be  acquired  ; 
or  that  these  are  confined  to  those  institu- 
tions which  they  were  taught  to  believe  in- 
capable of  further  improvement.  Foreign 
languages  are  cultivated,  tours  for  profes- 
sional purposes  are  continually  making  by 
the  youths  of  that  city,  and  a  new  race  of 
readers,  writers,  and  teachers,  is  arising 
out  of  this  revolution. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  the  case  before 
us,  without  entering  into,  or  drawing  com- 
parisons between,  the  various  pursuits  which 
this  change  must  produce,  We  look  on  trans- 
lation as  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  va« 
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sw 


luable  services  which  any  of  tho  charm  ' 
emanating   ffOJU   this  U  volution  could  i 
cute.     For,  independent  of  the  value  ofti.e 
information  which  they    diffuse,    then 

much  reason  to  expect  that  lie  who  excel* 
in  this  department  of  literature,  will  excel 
iu  otlu'is,  m  lie  is  unquestionably  treading 
tlu:  mr:.i  oeztein  path  to  original  oonsA0a> 

ii-ui .  \\  e  cannot,  therefore,  better  conclude 

this  petting  notice,  than  by  recomnu  tiding 
to  the  author  of  this  translation,  a  persever- 
ance in  the  duty  upon  which  he  lias  entered, 
and  for  which,  fiom  the  present  specimen, 
we  are  confident  he  must  be  eminently  qua- 
lified. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


TUMOUR    Or    THE    FACE. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  17,  Mr.  Morgan  re- 
moved a  malignant  tumour  from  a  patient,  a 
man  sixty  years  of  age,  situated  at  the  right 
side  of  the  face,  over  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone,  and  near  the  masseter  muscle.  The 
operation  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner :  the  semi-elliptical  incisions  were 
made,  commencing  near  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess, and  carried  downward  to  the  base  of 
the  lower  jaw,  meeting  superiorly  and  infe- 
riorly,  and  including  the  diseased  parts,  and 
then  dissecting  under  the  common  integu- 
ments, so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  flap ;  during  this 
part  of  the  operation,  there  was  considerable 
haemorrhage  from  a  small  artery,  the  opera- 
tor then  dissected  downwards,  exposing  the 
bone,  and  cutting  through  part  of  the  bucci- 
nator muscle  into  the  mouth.  Iley's  saw 
ivas  then  used  to  separate  the  portion  of  bone 
to  which  the  disease  was  attached,  and 
which  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
Five  or  six  vessels  were  then  secured,  and 
tlrc  parts  brought  together  by  means  of 
sutures,  over  which  were  placed  a  pad  of  lint 
and  strapping.  The  operation  lasted  rather 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  appeared  to  excite 
considerable  interest.  A  man  was  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  to  prevent  any 
person  entering  without  a  ticket. 

There  were  a  great  many  visitors,  lec- 
turers, and  operators,  to  obstruct  the  tight 
of  the  pupils,  who,  after  all  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  steward,  were  much  annoyed 
by  their  presence. 

Immediately  after  the  patient  was  re- 
moved, the  door  of  the  ward,  in  which  lie 
was  placed,  was  shut,  and  no  one  allowed  to 
enter. 


niSCii  1 1(<.  i     i  ROM    i  in.   i'mcii  i 

Tbotfef   h..ly,  lelmitted  Sept.   '.',   ffl&t 

u nd i  r  the  (  are  of  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  with  a  dis- 
charge from  the  umbilicus.  lie  staled  that 
it  first  made  its  tppeSrSttOS  in    the  month   of 

August,  1828.     For  some  time  previous  his 

bowels  had  In  en  routined,  and  he  experi- 
enced a  kind  of  ifcooting  pain  over  the  ah- 
domen,  but  more  especially  over  tbs  umbili- 
cal  region,  and  shortly  after  the  discharge 
appeared,  and  was  of  a  thin  watery  charac- 
ter ;  continuing  to  in CreSSf ,  becoming  puru- 
lent, he  applied  for  advice,  and  received 
mild  aperient  medicines,  but  without  much 
apparent  relief.  Soon  after  taking  fluids, 
the  discharge  was  copious,  and  at  timea 
very  offensive,  having  a  feculent  odour. 
Coloured  fluids  have  been  exhibited,  with  a 
\i(  w  to  ascertain  if  the  discharge  proceeds 
from  the  intestines  ;  they  have  appeared  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  very  little  altered,  ex- 
eeptifig  in  quantity. 

He  continued  with  very  little  alteration 
up  to  the  time  he  applied  at  this  hospital. 
When  admitted,  his  bowels  were  confined, 
and  he  complained  of  the  same  shooting 
pains  over  the  abdomen,  and  of  weakness; 
pulse  65,  and  regular.     Ordered 

Julep,  amnion,,  ^iss.  c.  pulv.  rhei.  comp. 
ter  die 

15.  No  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
fluid,  which  is  very  offensive  ;  bowels  open. 
Continue  medicine. 

18.  Complains  of  pain  round  the  umbili- 
cus, especially  on  pressure  ;  discharge  un- 
diminished in  quantity,  but  less  offensive. 
A  linseed-meal  poultice  to  be  applied  over 
the  part,  and  continue  medicine. 

'25.  Cannot  rest  well  at  night  ;  pulse  60, 
and  weak  ;  abdomen  not  so  painful ;  dis- 
charge rather  increased.  Let  him  have 
opium  and  calomel,  of  each  a  grain  every 
night.     Continue  the  other  medicine. 

Oct.  2.  Symptoms  nearly  the  same  as  on 
the  25th  ult.  Bowels  not  open.  Ordered 
a  dose  of  castor  oil ;  discharge  diminishing, 
and  not  offensive  ;  rests  better  at  night ; 
bowels  open.  Continue  medicine,  with  col- 
chicum  and  opium. 

16.  Abdomen  rather  enlarged,  but  not 
painful;  discharge  much  lessened  in  quan- 
tity, more  now  of  a  healthy  puruleut  charac- 
ter.    A  pint  of  porter  daily. 

23.  Much  improved  in  appearance,  and 
within  the  last  few  days  has  had  scarcely 
any  discharge  from  the  umbilicus  ;  bowels 
opt  n,  and  sleeps  pretty  well  at  night.  Con- 
tinue calomel  and  opium. 

lias   not  had  any  discharge    to-day, 
and  is,  in  every  respect,  better. 

Nov.  3.  There  has  been  no  discharge 
since  last  report  ;  has  taken  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  to  relieve  his  bowels. 

10.  Has  not  had  any  discharge  till  to-day, 


M8 
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M  l  |  little),  which  he  i  ,  hit 

bowtli  not   beio|  .eon 

Ordered  .,_  ilhJ  Uj, 

to  the  (T«  s.  nt  tune,  Nov.  17,  tloie  hu>  bet  Q 

-.<  i|Ul"liCe. 

I  Lia  is   supposed    to  bo  a  case  of  chronic 
munition  of   the   mui  mus  men 
the  small  intestines,  extending  to  the  serous, 
producing    ulceration  uud  adhesion  to  the 

ietei  m  the  abdomi  n. 


I  AND  COLCHESTER 
HOSPITAL. 

II  I  HOTOM  Y. 

On  Friday,  October  2nd,  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  was  performed  by  Mr.  Partridge, 
in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
spectators.  The  subject,  J.  Justance,a  mus- 
cular man  of  healthy  Rppearance,72  rears  of 
age,  being  placed  upon  the  table,  and  bound 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  staff  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  existence  of  a  stone  clearly 
ascertained.  The  operator  commenced  by 
Basking  a  free  incision,  which  atonce  readied 
the  staff;  on  running  the  common  gorget 
el  ng  the  groove  into  the  bladder,  it  met  with 
C(  osiderable  resistance  at  the  prostate,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  gland  beine  indurated  and 
enlarged.  But  little  urine  was  contained  in 
the  bladder,  and  that  readily  escaped  when 
the  gorget  entered.  The  straight  forceps 
weie  then  passed  and  withdrawn  without  ex- 
tracting any  stone  ;  but  on  the  introduction  of 
a  curved  pair  a  calculus  was  readily  grasped 
and  extracted.  After  four  minutes  had  elaps- 
ed, three  other  calculi  were  removed,  each 
weighing  about  half  a  drachm,  and  being 
about  the  size  of  a  flattened  nut  kernel.  The 
bladder  was  subsequently  washed  out  by 
means  of  a  common  clyster  syringe,  and  the 
patient  removed  to  bed.  The  operation  was 
completed,  in  a  very  scientific  manner,  in 
twelve  minutes. 

Oct.  ;>.  Very  little  constitutional  disturb- 
once  ;  pulse  steady,  between  60  and  70  ; 
tongue  dry  ;  no  pain  or  tenderness  of  abdo- 
men ;  urine  flowing  freely  through  the 
wound  ;  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels ; 
complained  of  flatulence  of  stomach. 

Halt,    nmmon.  subcarb.    gr.  v.    mist. 
canifh.  ^iss.  p.  r.  n. 

4.  Going  on  well.  Bowels  not  having  been 
moved,  ordered  an  enema  of  common  gruel, 
which  answered  the  purpose  ;  to  be  repeated 
occasionally  ;  urine  passed  in  part  by  the 
natural  passage. 

5.  Urine  passed  entirely  perurethram  ;  the 
Wound  looking  healthy  and  granulating. 
From  this  time  the  case  has  gone  on  well, 
but  the  wound  occasionally  required  a  little 
stimulatus. 

Nov.  12.  The  patient  discharged,  free  from 
ery  sy  m   ptom  of  the  comjlaiut. 


THE  SIAMESE  VOL  111-. 

I,  twins,   unit  h  other  by 

a  mutual  prolongation   and   union  ot  the  cur- 

>   which  terminate  the  breast   b 

have    been     brought    to    this     country    from 

Si  mi    i  i    tl  o»e   of   exhibition.     .\s 

uliarnies, either  of  structure 

or  habit,  which  there  h;i\  an  sufficient 

opportunities  of  observing,  that  have  not 

n  made  public  by  the  daily  | 
[rain  from  giving  ut  present  any  le- 

scripti'  n  of  tins  accident  of  nature.  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  although 
individuals  possess  qualities  of  a  very  in- 
teresting abstracter,  they  are  rather  objects 
of  wonder  to  the  eye  than  to  the  mind,  and 
are  certainly  more  rare  tiian  cunous. 


M  1  MCA  L  BEN!  Hi   S0CIE1  V  OF  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lam  r  i . 

Sm, — Permit  me,  through  your  medium, 
to  call  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  friends 
to  the  formation  of  a  Medical  lieneiit  So- 
ciety, on  Thursday  evening,  December  3rd, 
lB.'O,  ut  my  Lecture-room,  at  8  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, to  t-.ike  into  consideration  the  best 
means  of  forming  the  said  institution.  I 
remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

11.  W.  Dmvihrst,  Surgeon, 

Lecturer  on  Veterinary  and 
Comparative  Anatomy. 
22,  Queen  Street,  Golden  Square. 
24ih  Not.  18*9; 


BOOK  FOR  REVIEW. 

Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,  com- 
prising a  Series  of  Experiments  in  every 
Department  of  Chemistry,  with  Directions 
for  performing  them,  and  for  the  preparation 
and  application  of  the  most  important  Testa 
and  Re-agmts.  By  David  Boswell  Rf.id, 
Conductor  of  the  Classes  of  Practical  Che- 
mistry in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Experimental  Assistant  to  Ptofessor  Hope, 
&c.  Edinburgh  :  Maclachan  and  Stewart. 
1829.  8vo.  pp.  511. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  will  render  the  insertion  of  Mr.  Heddon's 
queries  unnecessary,  if  we  state,  that  water, 
in  a  state  of 'perfect purity ,  is  composed  solely 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  is  resolvable 
into  these  two  gases,  in  weight  equal  to  that 
of  the  water  decomposed.  Animalcula  can 
be  detected  only  in  water  which  has  been  in 
contact  with  animal  or  yegetable  substance. 

"  A  W  idow  "  could  carry  on  her  business  in 
the  way  she  states,  but  she  could  not  recover 
debts,  in  her  own  name,  in  a  court  oflaw-. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL   AND    OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED  AT 

Si.  Bartholomew's  Hospital; 
B  Y     M  R.    L  A  W  II  E  N  C  E. 

Lectuiie  X. 

Inflammation. — Pathology  and  treatment 
of  Fever. 

In  speaking,  Gentlemen,  on  the  subject 
of  local  applications  to  inflamed  part3  in  the 
last  lecture,  I  omitted  one  class  of  those 
to  which  some  persons  attach  great  import- 
ance, that  is,  poultices — one  of  the  means  by 
which  warmth,  or,  rather,  warmth  in  com- 
bination with  moisture,  is  applied  to  inflamed 
organs.  I  believe  we  are  only  to  regard 
these  as  means  of  applying  a  certain  degree 
of  warmth  to  the  part,  and  they  are  only  va- 
luable, inasmuch  as  they  contribute  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  soothe  the  local  pain  which 
patients  experience  in  inflammations.  We 
cannot  ascrihe  to  them  any  great  virtue  in 
arresting  the  inflammations.  If  patients  are 
rendered  for  some  time  easier  by  their  appli- 
cation, it  is  as  much  praise  as  we  can  pro- 
bably ascribe  to  them.  The  ordinary  forms 
of  poultice  are  those  made  of  crumb  of  bread, 
or  of  linseed  powder,  respecting-  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  poul- 
tice be  rendered  very  soft — that  there  should 
be  nothing  harsh,  no  dry  fragments  in  it 
— that  it  should  be  altogether  soft,  so  as  to 
be  applied  easily  to  the  part.  I  fancy  no 
particular  effect  is  produced  by  medicating 
poultices  in  the  way  frequently  proposed  ; 
they  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  soft,  warm 
applications. 

In  speaking-  to  you  of  the  means  which 
are  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  correct  that 
deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  remote  cause 
of  many  local  diseases,  I  should  have  ob- 
served, that  frequently  after  employment  of 
aperient  medicines,  by  which  the  alimen- 
tary   canal    has    been    sufficiently    cleared 
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out,  the  weakened  state  of  the  stomach,  re- 
quires the  addition  to  mild  aperients,  subse- 
quently of  tonics.  Thus  we  administer  in 
such  cases,  columba,  gentian,  cascarilla,  in 
combination  with  rhubarb,  or  the  alkalies, 
soda,  potass,  or  the  subcarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. I  had  occasion  to  mention  to  you,  in 
speaking  of  the  choice  of  aperients,  that  those 
which  are  of  a  warm  nature,  are  advanta- 
geous, and  that  rhubarb,  with  aloes,  for  in- 
stance, of  equal  parts,  are  particularly  recom- 
mended ;  the  infusion  of  the  former  with  the 
compound  decoction  of  aloes,  and  taking  a 
draught  of  that  kind  once  a  day,  or  twice  a 
day,  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

1  spoke  to  you  in  the  last  lecture  of  the 
employment  of  mercury  as  a  remedy  in  in- 
flammation, after  the  previous  use  of  evacu- 
ations, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those 
changes  of  stiucture  which  the  interstitial 
deposition  connected  with  inflammation  so 
frequently  produces.  The  same  treatment 
is  to  be  kept  in  view  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion ;  and,  without  adverting  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced,  common  expe- 
rience has  led  medical  men  to  regard  mer- 
cury as  having  great  power  in  removing 
chronic  inflammation  in  a  part.  Indeed,  in 
certain  instances,  we  see  considerable  en- 
largement of  parts  got  rid  of  by  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury.  This  is  particularly  ob- 
vious in  the  case  of  the  testicle.  There  are 
certain  inflamed  enlargements  of  the  testicle, 
the  result  of  simple  chronic  inflammation, 
and  which  the  use  of  mercury,  curried  to  the 
extent  of  producing  some  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem, speedily  dispels,  after  they  have  been 
there  for  some  time  ;  and  no  doubt  the  same 
is  applicable  to  other  chronic  enlargements 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

When  individuals  have  been  the  subject 
of  disease  already,  even  although  that  dis- 
ease should  be  put  a  stop  to,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  disease ;  hence 
the  regulation  of  diet  is  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence after  disease  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
principles  which  are  applicable  to  the  con- 
sideration of  diet  in  diseased  states,  are  of 
course  of  equal  importance  to  the  healthy, 
as  a  mode  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
disease.    I  imagine  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
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general  rule,  that  the  best  thing  for  health 
peratel)  ;  unluckily  tins  is  very  opposite  to 

I  I     r    I 

li  incliiu  d  to  be  temp  'rate  iu  work,  and 

to  live  bard,  that  is,  to  eat  ami  drink  a  ;. 

man 

ol  Large  fortune,  a  robust  mro,  went 

to  cousult  the  la  pry,  of  Edin- 

burgh.    He    had    recounted    a   great    many 

ailments,   all  of  which  couhl  be  referred  to 

I    sort    of  indulgence  ;   and   he   ended   by 

entreating,  that  the  Doctor  would  consider 

bil  (  by,  and  tell  him  whai  would 

make  bin  well.  The  Doctor  said  that  he 
understood  the  ease,  and  couhl  tell  him  at 
once  what OUght  to  he  ('one.  "  You  ought," 

i  he,  "  to  lire  on  sixpence  a  day,  aud  to 
work  for  it."    (Much  laughter.) 

i  think  it  may  be  Stated  U)  general,  that 
about  three  times  a  day  is  often  enough  to 
take  food.  You  should  take  three  meals  a 
day,  at  periods  of  about  equal  intervals,  and 
certainly,  animal  food  and  fermented  liquor 
should  not  be  taken  more  than  once  a  day. 
Jt  is  true  that  persons  who  perform  a  great 
deal  of  laborious  exertion — those  who- take 
reat  deal  of  exercise  of  any  kind — those 
who  live  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  are 
capable  of  bearing  a  more  stimulating  diet, 
and  they  con  tin  ue  to  enjoy  good  health  under 
it.  But  the  generality  of  mankind  will  con- 
sult their  health  most  effectually  by  con- 
fining themselves  to  the    use  of  animal  food 

and  fermented  liquor  in  moderate  quantity. 

It  is  desirable  for  you  to  know  the  mode 
of  diet  that  is  iittest  for  Students.  'I  he  truth 
is,  that  considerable  employment  of  the 
head  is  attended  with  an  excitement  of  the 
brain  ;  and  when  the  brain  is  thus  excited 
bj  its  proper  occupation,  it  will  nut  hear  the 
additional  stimulus  of  animal  i'ood  and  fer- 
mented liquor.  You  must  all  know  that  a 
hearty  meal  of  animal  food,  with  beer  and 
■wine,  produces  an  obvious  temporary  ex- 
citement of  the  head,  accompanied  by  red- 
and  throbbing  of  the  arteries.  A  per- 
son actively  employed  in  studies  of  any  kind, 
cannot,  iu  genera!,  bear  animal  food  twice 
n-day. 

i  Lave  mentioned  to  you  the  general  dis- 
turbance which  accompanies  local  inflam- 
mation, under  the  name  of  sympathetic  in- 
fiammatory  fever.  The  Latin  word  febris, 
which  is  derived  from  ferveo,  to  be  hot, 
and   the   Greek   word   pyrexia,   which   is 

derived  from  izrup,  lire,  both  denote  the 
most  obvious  character  of  it,  namely,  in- 
creased keatt  with  which,  increased  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  is  combined.  These 
two  circumstances,  increased  heat  and  in- 
creased frequency  of  pulse,  are  found  in 
different  states  of  the  body;  that  is,  in 
states  which  differ  from  each  other  iu  other 
respects,     The    excitement    producing  the 


,  an  I  the  Increased  fr-  queucy 

of  pulse,  may  be    combined    with 

otln  i  .  i«  other  part  | 

1.1.     Hence  it  has  been  foun  l  nu- 

ible    to    establish    any    definition,    or  to 
lion  of  I'-vi  r,  w  I.. 
shall  comprehend  ad  the  ailments  included 
under  that  word.     It  is,  in 

the    attempt;    for,   in    many  cases   of 
lever,  the  din  and  natuie  of  dis<  I 

are  still  matters  of  doubt, 

Now  ■-  "'■'  taken  in  its  original,  and  in  its 
most  obvious  acceptation,  as  denoting  in* 

■  d  In  at  of  the  budy,  is  merely  the  name 

of  a  evrnptem,  and  not  of  a  ;  and  in 

this  sense  we  find  it  is  originally  used  by 
Hippocrates  and  the  earlier  writers,  who, 
in  describing  local  and  enumerating 

its  conditions,  speak  of  it  as  attended  with 
irvpeTos  or  fever—speaking  of  fever  as  u 
symptom  of  local  affection. 

When  any  important  organ  is  actively 
18  d,  W<  find  that  general  vascular  ex- 
tent is  combined  with  the  symptoms 
proper  to  that  organ  ;  and  thus,  frequently, 
the  name  of  the  affection  embodies  these 
two  circumstances.  1\  ople  talk,  in  common 
language,  of  brain  fever  J  and  really  it  is 
by  no  means  a  bad  name — disorder  of  the 
brain  connected  with  fever;  Catarrhal  fever , 
rheumatic  fever,  symptomatic  fever — these 
are  names  of  a  simi.ar  kind.  We  do  not  say 
pneumonic  fever,  enteritic  fever,  aud  so 
forth  ;  but  we  give  professionally  to  these 
affections  a  name  merely  denoting  the 
original  seat  of  disease. 

When  we  are  ignorant  of  the  local  causes 
which  produce  the  symptoms  I  am  now 
considering,  that  is,  the  increased  frequency 
of  pulse  aud  increased  heat;  or  when  we 
rd  them  as  arising  without  any  such 
cause,  we  call  the  case  idiopathic  fever ; 
and  the  French  call  it  jit  ire  essentielle — 
Qtial  fever,  ''he  term  idiopathic  fever 
conveys  this  meaning,  that  the  fever  is  im- 
mediately produced  by  the  causesof  disease  ; 
and  thus  idiopathic  fevvr  would  bo  contra- 
distinguished from  sympathetic,  where  the 
inal  cause  of  disease  produces  an  affec- 
tion of  a  certain  organ,  and  the  affection  of 
that  organ  causes  the  febrile  disturbance. 
In  the  s;o.."  way,  the  French  phrase  of 
essential  fever,  imports,  that  the  fever,  that 
is,  the  general  disturbance,  is  the  essence  of 
the  complaint.  In  the  other  case,  the 
affection  is  termed  symptomatic  or  sympa- 
tketic  fever.  That  is,  the  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  is  regarded  as  an  eii'ect  or 
symptom  of  a  previously  existing  disease  in 
some  part  of  the  I; 

>sow,  with  respect  to  this  distinction  of 
idiopathic  and  sympathetic  fever,  we  should 
observe  that  the  existence  of  the  former,  as 
a  distinct  class  of  disease,  is  not  yet  clearly 
ascertained.    Heretofore,  fever  has  been  re- 
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rded  merely  as  n  genera]  affection  of  the 
name  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  researches 

of  morbid   anatomy   have    b-eii    in  ■v    aeeu- 

i\  oonducted,  ll  has  bean  found  that  tins 
general  disturbance  owes  iis  origin  to  some 
looal  dii  nl'T  ;  ind  hence,  oflate  rears,  more 
particularly  in  franco,  where  pathological 
ire  conducted  under  peculiar  ad- 
Tantages,  it  has  been  argued  by  some  <>f 
the  most  distinguished  physicians,  that  there 
is  no  sucli  tlim^  as  essential  or  idiopathic 
lever,  as  a  general  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem, independent  of  looal  affection,  but 
that  all  diseases  are  the  consequence  of 
some  local  irritation,  disorder,  or  inflamma- 
tion! You  will  understand,  in  considering 
this  point,  that  when  fever  is  said  to  depend 
on   some  locul  inflammation,  the   word    is 

1  in  a  geneTal  sense,  to  denote  not  only 
tin1  state  of  a  part  in  which  there  is  swell- 
ing, redness,  and  heat,  but  the  minor  de- 
grees  of  disturbance  which  are  marked 
merely  by  simple  afflux  of  blood,  or  by  de- 
rangement of  functions. 

Now  when  an  organ  in  any  part  of  the 
body-  is  irritated,  disordered,  or  inflamed, 
sj'mpathetic  effects  are  speedily  produced 
in  various  oilier  parts;  and  these  taken  to- 
gether, constitute  a  state  of  fever.  If  you 
have  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  of  its 
membranes,  that  local  disturbance  is  attend- 
ed with  fever.  If  you  have  an  inflammation 
of  the  pleura,  or  of  the  lungs,  you  have  also 
fever  attending  it ;  and  the  same  observa- 
tion will  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  peri- 
toneum, the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  kidney.  If  you  have  an 
active  inflammation  of  any  of  the  larger 
organs  of  the  body,  there  is  fever;  or  even 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skin,  as  in 
erysipelas.  In  all  these  cases,  the  nature  of 
the  affection  is  very  clear.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious local  cause  ;  and  the  dependence  of 
the  general  or  febrile  symptoms  on  that 
local  cause  is  quite  unequivocal. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  the 
local  disease  is  not  marked  by  circum- 
stances so  obvious,  in  which  the  general 
sympathetic  disturbance  is  the  more  promi- 
nent circumstance.  It  attracts  the  attention 
more  than  the  local  disorder  that  has  caused 
it,  and  thus  the  original  local  disorder  might 
escape  notice,  unless  the  case  were  very  at- 
tentively investigated.  Our  examination 
after  death  often  detects  the  existence  of 
primary  local  affection!?.  This  is  an  obser- 
vation that  holds  good  in  many  instances, 
where  either  the  brain  or  the  alimentary 
canal  are  the  primary  seat  of  disease.  All 
disorders  of  the  brain  that  may  produce 
febrile  disturbance  of  the  system  are  not 
characterised  by  strongly-marked  local  symp- 
toms ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  there  are 
slighter  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  aliment- 
ary cauul  that  nii^ht  escape  notice,  unless 


scrutiny   be  made.     Again,   there  are  other 
I   in    which  we    can    observe    no    local 

affection  daring  life,  but  in  which,  when  wo 
come  to  examine  the  parts  after  death,  wej 

sometimes    very    unexpectedly   find    serioua 
and     local     disorder,    when:    we     have    not 

really  suspected  the  existence  of  it. 

Now,  if  we  put  together  she  cases  that 
may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  1  have  just 
mentioned,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  recognisable  local  cause  in  forty- 
nine  cases  out  of  fifty  of  fever  ;  or,  piobably, 
We  should  be  safe  in  saying,  in  ninety- nine 
out  of  a  hundred  ;  still  we  occasionally  see 
instances  in  which  we  cannot  trace  such  a 
local  cause.  We  may  see  a  person  exposed 
to  cold,  taking  cold,  having  shiverings  come 
on,  and  having  general  disturbance  of  a  fe- 
brile character,  where  we  cannot  trace  the 
existence  of  any  inflammation.  What  then 
are  we  to  infer  from  this  view  1  That  such 
cases  make  an  exception  to  the  general  law  1 
Or  may  we  not  rather  suspect,  that  we  do 
not  yet  sufficiently  understand  them,  and 
that  we  ought  to  mark  them  down  as  sub- 
jects for  more  minute  investigation  1 

It  appears  to  me,  that  to  establish  the 
existence  of  fever  as  a  general  disturbance, 
independent  of  local  causes,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  we  should  have  a  history  of 
the  case  from  day  to  day,  so  as  to  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  observing,  whether  the 
symptoms  pointed  out  any  particular  local 
cause  or  not;  and  then  that  we  should  have 
an  account  of  the  dissection,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  all  the  various  organs  of 
the  body,  whether  sound  or  otherwise.  And 
when  we  had  got  materials  of  thatkiud,  if 
we  found  cases  in  which  there  was,  on  ex- 
amination after  death,  no  kind  of  local  dis- 
order, we  should  admit  such  as  instances  of 
idiopathic  fever. 

Idiopathic  fever,  however,  Gentlemen, 
belongs  to  the  consideration  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  not  of  the  surgeon.  The  nature, 
the  causes,  and  the  treatment,  of  the  cases 
which  either  belong,  or  are  supposed  to  be- 
long, to  that  head,  are.  considered  in  the 
writings  of  physicians  and  in  medical  courses 
of  lectures.  1  shall  only  observe  to  you, 
that  as  far  as  I  know,  the  nature  ot  the 
febrile  disturbances  which  are  treated  by 
the  surgeon,  does  not  differ,  essentially,  from 
that  of  those  which  come  under  the  care  of 
the  physician.  We  frequently  see,  as  a 
disturb  nice  symptomatic  of  local  disease,  a 
kind  of  fever,  which,  if  it  were  contemplat- 
ed by  a  person  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  that  local  cause,  would  be  called 
a  typhus  fever,  for  instance.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  all 
opportunitiesof  gaininginformation  on  these 
subjects  from  the  writings  and  lectures  of 
physicians. 
Sympathetic  fever  does  not  present  itself 


Iq  our  view    iiu, Ui 

all  CMCI  ;   it  SXfelbi  bsrac- 

t.-i ,  \  u  ietj  i  \v  bi<  b  qq  ' .    b  to  ilic 

|g«  v>[    tb«   individual,    tO    tlif    teiiijierauiri.t. 

to  ih  ■  state  of  tlit*  constitution,  to  the  l»ubi i 
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ion  of  some  pd^t  of  ti. 
mentary  ca;  ur.-  two  ->;<•  <  im< 

bibiting  the  part*]  of  disease  uf  the  m 
membrane  of  the   email   intestines   which 

Dr.  Tweedie  has  si  nt  to  me.    I  u  on  a  of  them 


of  body,  to  tht;  climate,  to  diet,  to  the  mo.!*-   you  will  iff  numerous  ulceiations  of  the 


Of  life.      In    the  fust    j»l.i 

sympathetic  fever  are  particularly  marked 
by  disturbance  of  the  languiferoua  system, 
by  a  full,  atxong,  and  bard  pulse,  consider- 
able beat  of  tlu-  body,  and  soforthi  Hue 
oonatitutea    the    syropathetio   inflammatory 


mucous  tout,  while,  in  the  other,  out*  ulcer 
baa  peuetrated  through  tin-  peritoneal  coat, 
lie  oIim  rves  that,  in  this  case,  sdkesiOHi  to 
ighbouiing  parts  had  prevented  the 
escape   of  the   contents  into  the   belly,  but, 

usually,  where  an  ulcer  penetrate*  through 


fever  which  1  have  already  bad  occaaion  to  the  peritoneal  ceat,  it  is  followed  by  death 

describe  to  you,  as  attending   serious  local  within  four-and-tweuty  hours,  for  the  COR* 

inflammation,    and    it    is   the   aynecAn    of  tents  0/ tbo  elimentary  canal  escape  through 

(alien.  stub  openings  into  the  abdomen. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  to  Now  several  writers  who  have  described 

you  on  this  subject,  for  the  observational  gastric,  or  bilious  fe vera,  have  laid  it  down 


have  already  made   to    you  respecting   the 

treatment  01  inflammation,  include  the  treat- 
meat  of  this  affection.  We  regard  it  only 
as  a  sympathetic  effect  of  serious  local  in- 
flammation, and  the  means  we  adopt,  in 
order  to  remove  local  inflammation,  ore 
equally  efficacious  in  the  sympathetic  dis- 
turbances consequent  on  that  local  cause. 

In  other  instances,  the  digestive  organs 
ore  the  parts  principally  affected  ;  and  such 
cases  constitute  what  some  writers  have 
called  gastric,  or  bilious  fever,  1  imagine 
that  to  this  head  we  may  refer  what  has 
sometimes  been  called  mucous  fever,  ten- 
derness, or  pain,  about  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, great  thirst,  nausea  or  sickness,  com- 
plete loss  of  appetite,  or  a  coated  and  foul 
state  of  the  tongue,  and  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms that  are  referrible  to  disorder  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  are  the  circumstances  prin- 
cipally characterising  that  form  of  sympa- 
thetic fever,  wliich  may  lie  called  gastric  or 
bilious. 

Now  Broussais  refers  the  cause  of  all 
fevers  to  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  ; 
thus  common  continued  lever,  tvphus  fever, 
the  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  and,  in  fact, 
all  varieties  of  fever,  with  him  are  caused 
by  gastritis,  or  enteritis,  or  gas tro- enteritis, 
lie  regards  all  these  as  disturbances  imme- 
diately originating  in  inflammatory  disor- 
der of  these  parts.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  original 
seat  of  the  disturbance  in  a  great  many 
cases  of  fever ;  and,  in  fact,  in  cases  that 
run  throrgh  their  progress  and  terminate 
fatally,  diseased  appearances,  of  a  very 
marked  kind,  are  commonly  found  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  patients  who  are 
examined  after  death  exhibit  appearances  of 
this  kind.  During  the  past  year,  at  the 
Fever  Hospital,  I  find,  by  two  or  three  notes 


s  a  rule  of  practice,  that  our  attention 
should  he  directed  limply  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  ;  that  calomel  should  be 
administered  combined  with  or  followed  by 
purgatives;  and  that  loss  of  blood  should  be 
avoided  ;  that  the;  latter  measure  will  be  in- 
jurious ;  and  that,  in  all  cases  having  the 
bilious  character  well  marked,  you  should 
not  think  of  bleeding.  1  cannot,  for  my  own 
part,  at  all  agree  with  that  view.  There  is 
a  great  proportion  of  cases  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs 
will  be  most  .speedily  set  right  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  in  which  you  would  i-pend  a  long 
time  in  the  administiation  of  calomel  and 
aperients  without  recovery  from  the  disor- 
der, and  in  which  venesectiou  will,  per- 
haps, set  all  right  very  speedily.  Certainly 
these  cases  may  not  require  so  active  an 
employment  of  the  lancet  as  those  that  come 
under  the  first  definition,  where  the  sangui- 
ferous system  is  principally  disordered,  but 
the  use  of  the  lancet  is  by  no  means  to  be 
omitted  in  them.  The  exhibition  of  an  emetic, 
when  the  tongue  is  foul  and  indicating  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  stomach  or  ali- 
mentary canal,  is  often  advantageous. 

Now  Broussais  holds  quite  a  contrary 
opinion,  as  to  purgatives,  from  that  which  I 
have  mentioned  ;  he  states,  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  purgatives,  in  cases  where  any 
thing  like  what  he  considers  a  state  of  in- 
llaiumation  of  tbo  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  ami  intestines  exists,  is  the  worst 
of  nU  possible  practices  ;  in  fact,  he  com- 
pletely exhausts  the  vocabulary  of  abuse 
against  all  persons  who  purge  their  patient  a 
in  such  cases  ;  he  says,  it  increases  the  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  it 

produces  these  ulcerations.  1  think  we  may 
agree  with  him,  that  if  considerable  pain 
exists  about  the  alimentary  canal,  we  should 
prefer  taking  blood  from  such  patieuts  be- 


vvith  which  ray  friend  Dr.  Tweedie  has  fa-    fore   we  commenced  the   use  of  purgative 
voured  me,  that  of  sixty  fatal  cases,  twenty-   medicines  ;  but  I  must  say,  most  distinctly, 


four  bad  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  and  that  fifteen  of  those 


that  I  have  in  no  instance  seen  those  inju- 
rious eiiects  he  talks  of,  produced  from  the 
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use  of  purgatives ;  nnd  I  do  consider  (hat 
there  is  n<»t  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show, 
that  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
produced  hy  the  administration  of  purga- 
tives. I  happened  to  see  a  fever  case  which 
terminate. 1  fatallv,  where  the  head  was  prin- 
cipally affected,  nnd  whore,  nl'ter  early  de- 
])leti;)ii  had  been  practised,  purgative  medi- 
cines were  administered  very  freely  through- 
out the  whole  of  tho  case.  J  think  the 
patient  did  not  die  for  ahout  a  fortnight  from 
'he  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  dur- 
ing the  who'e  of  that  period  ho  took  purga- 
tives,  which  kept  up  a  discharge  from  the 
bowels,  and,  in  particular,  he  took  a  great 
deal  of  calomel,  which  is  one  of  the  reme- 
dies Hroussais  regards  with  abhorrence.  The 
c.i-e  terminated  fatally,  and  I  examined  the 
body.  1  thought  it  a  very  favourable  in- 
stance to  show  whether  purgatives  were 
really  capable  of  producing  all  the  had 
i 'fleets  whii  h  have  been  ascribed  to  them. 
On  examining  the  body,  1  found  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  alim/ntary 
canal  throughout  perfectly  healthy,  not  a 
tingle  speck  of  ulceration  in  it  throughout. 

It  happens  occasionally,  that  the  stomach 
rejects  aperient  medicines,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  kind  of  medicines  you  may  put  into  it, 
and  probably  this  may  arise  from  a  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  mucous  membrane — 
from  what  may  be  called  inflammation  of 
that  membrane.  But  so  much  benefit  is 
derived  in  all  cases  from  getting  the  aliment- 
ary canal  unloaded,  that  I  think  it  a  great 
object  to  introduce  purgative  medicines ; 
when,  therefore,  great  irritability  of  the 
stomach  exists,  we  should  administer  such 
medicines  as  are  active  in  small  compass. 
Calomel  is  one,  and  the  croton  oil  is  another 
of  those  medicines.  They  may  be  adminis- 
tered under  such  circumstances,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  means  of  glys- 
ters  may  be  attempted. 

There  is  a  third  form  of  sympathetic  fever, 
in  which  the  head  is  principally  affected — in 
which  the  symptoms  are  referable  to  disor- 
der existing  in  the  head,  and  show  them- 
selves either  in  various  painful  sensations 
connected  with  that  part,  or  in  the  condition 
of  the  external  senses,  or  in  the  various 
mental  faculties,  or  in  the  condition  of  the 
muscular  system,  particularly  in  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  imperfection  of  voluntary 
power  ;  this  constitutes  the  nervous  fever  of 
the  old  English  writers;  and  probably  it  is  to 
this  state  to  which  the  term  we  so  freipient- 
1 y  me, t ypktu  fevetj  is  applicable,  although 
that  term  is  not  a  very  definite  one  ;  it  is 
the  attUtie  fever  of  the  French.  This  phrase 
merelv  means  disorder,  and  1  fancy  it  has 
arisen  from  the  considerable  disturbance 
and  irregularity  of  those  functions  carried  on 
by  the  nervous  system  which  is  produced. 
■\\  hen  a  febrile  attack  of  this  kind  has  lasted 


some  time,  when  it  is  Considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  more  particularly  if  no  active 
means  hav  been  used  to  prevent  its  pro- 
gress, the  symptoms  assume  a  particularly 

SeriOuS  and  dangerous  appearance.  The 
Oppression  of  the  nervous  system — the  want 
Of  power  over  the  muscles — the  muscular 
tremors  and  agitations — the  great  and  se- 
rious disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs, 
indicated  hy  a  brown  and  dry  state  of  tho 
tongue,  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  sor~ 
dnis  about  the  teeth  and  lips — these  present 
a  collection  of  symptoms  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  term  Malignant  or  putrid  fever. 
The  patient  then  goes  into  a  srate  of  debility, 
and  hence  arises  the  adynamic  fever  of  tho 
French,  which  may  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  fever  from  debility — want  of  power. 
Such  are  the  terms  which  are  used  to  de- 
signate the  advanced  stage,  of  fevers  which 
originate  in  affections  of  the  head. 

That  a  considerable  portion  of  cas^s  of 
fever  have  their  origin  in  the  head,  1  think 
no  one  who  has  attended  to  the  phenomena 
of  these  affections,  can  entertain  any  doubt. 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  entertained  the  opinion, 
and  defended  it  very  ably,  that  the  head  is 
the  seat  of  disorder  in  fevers  generally.  His 
work  on  fevers  you  will  find  very  well  worth 
your  perusal.  Jt  contains  very  rational  and 
very  ingenious  views,  both  of  the  nature  and 
of  the  treatment  of  the  affection,  and  well 
deserves  to  be  read,  although  we  may  not 
agree  with  him  in  the  rather  exclusive  view 
he  takes  of  the  subject,  in  referring  fever 
entirely  to  affections  of  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  for  my 
own  part,  that  inflammation,  or  disorder 
originating  in  tho  stomach  or  alinientaiy 
canal,  may  excite,  sympathetically,  febrile 
disturbance  of  the  system,  as  well  as  inflam- 
mation or  disorder  originating  in  the  head. 
However,  we  may  really  leave  these  two 
gentlemen,  Dr.  Clutterbuck  and  Dr.  Brous- 
sais,  to  settle  the  matter  between  them- 
selves; the  one  places  the  seat  of  all  fevers 
in  the  head,  the  other  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  (Laughter.)  These  extreme  opinions 
are  undoubtedly  very  useful  in  eliciting  the 
truth  ;  they  lead  to  the  minute  investigation 
and  comparison  of  facts. 

There  \\  here  a  specimen  of  a  brain  taken 
from  a  person  who  died  of  fever,  which  will 
show  you  the  kind  of  vascular  congestion 
which  may  exist — the  determination  of 
blood  which  may  take  place  to  the  brain  in 
cases  of  fever.  This  is  from  a  person  that 
was  admitted  into  the  Fever  Hospital  in  the 
fourth  week  of  the  disease,  and  who  died 
within  thirty- six  hours  after  admission.  You 
observe  (showing  the  brain)  that  the  whole 
external  surface  of  the  brain  has  become  of 
quite  a  bright  crimson  colour,  fiom excessive 
injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  organ.  Dr. 
Twecdie  says,  that  of  GOO  cases  treated  last 
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year  in  the  Fever   Ho*]  il  il,  l    .'  bad  well- 
ked  symptoms,  .on  of  the  brain, 

und    S3   equally    w    11 -marked    symptoms    of 

•  intiiaL  infltnimationi     1  shell  just  ntaka 

U   slice    into  tli is ,    that  von  in  .  .  op- 

portunity ofaeeing  ti  rnal 

Is.     This  hai  ken  out   I   day  or 

that    \imi  do   not  ■**   it  under  very 

advantage*  us  oircumstaacaai   but  still  you 

Will  find  numerous  bio  >dy  points  throughout  ; 
the  alearaat  marks  of  strong  vascular  ex- 
citement. 

In   these  cases  the  antiphlogistic    treat- 
ment is  aecessarj  in  th  •  oommi  aceraent  of 

the    affection,   while    there    are   distinct  and 
alaaf  evidences   of  congestion  in  the   head, 
and  BTtaptoma  of  debility,    which   have  not 
yet  come  on.     \\  ith   a  view  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  that  subsequent  stage — with  a 
view  to  avert  what  may    be   colled    ty] 
symptoms,  a  treatment  of  some  activity  that 
will  remove  the   inflammatory   disturbance 
of  the  brain  in  the  outset  is  of  great  conse- 
quence.   If  the  commencement  of  such  I 
be  treated  with  such  activity,  those  alarming 
symptoms  of  debility  will   not  take  place  at 
all.      \  enesection   may   be    necessary  ;     the 
local  loss  of  blood  from  the  head,  by  capping 
or  leeches,   univ  be  necessary,   and  in  those 
cases    where    disturbance    in  the    head    is 
strongly    marked,    the   local   application   of 
cold  is  very  important.     1    mentioned   this 
iitly   in   the   last   lecture.     It  is  in  such 
eases  that  the   head  should  be  shaved,  that 
you  should  apply  cloths  out  of  cold  water,  or 
ice  water,  and  that  you  should  place  on  the 
head  a  bladder  three  parts  filled  with  spring 
water,  frequently  changing  and  renewing  it, 
or  with  ice.     There  is  another  mode   of  ap- 
plying cold  to  the  head,  which  Dr.  Tweedie 
has  been  frequently  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
to,  that  of  pouring  jugsful  of  cold  water  from 
some  height  upon  the  head.     Let   the   head 
be  hung  over  the  bod,  have  a  pailful  of  cold 
water  and  a  common  ewer,  and  pour  several 
jugsful  over   the   head   from  as  high  as  the 
patient  can   bear  it.     It  has  a  very   marked 
effect  in   diminishing  heat,  and   frequently 
does  so,  when  medicine  and  depletion  do  not 
seem  to  control  the   symptoms.     You  fre- 
quently find  the  feeling  of  heat  and  disturb- 
ance much  lessened  by   it,  and  the  patient 
will  often,  after  it  has  been  done,  fall  asleep 
and  break  out  into  a  sweat. 

In  the  protracted  stages  of  this  affection, 
it  is  important  to  consider  when,  and  in 
what  way,  we  might  be  justified  in  the  em- 
ployment of  cordials  or  tonics.  The  mus- 
cular debility  which  often  takes  place  in 
those  cases  at  an  early  period,  and  which 
is  an  evidence,  not  of  general  weakness  of 
the  frame,  but  of  that  oppressed  state  of  the 
brain,  which  diminishes  the  voluntary  power 
over  the  muscles,  that  muscular  debility  has 
frequently  led  to  the  employment  of  tonics, 


and  stimuli,  and  wine,  even  i  ttively 

;ily  period  of  it  ,   a:.d,  no  doubt,  the  in- 
judicious use    of  such  mt  ana   lias   veiy    | 

■lv  tended  to  aggravate  tin 
bring  on  and  a  •  ioua  t)  phoid 

symptoms,     H 

in    which    the    patient  II  reduced  to  such  a 

state  of  debility,  that  there  aeemi  nothing 

for  us  to   do  except  to   administer  wine,  or 
and    w.it.-r.      It  il  very  often  a  aubj 

of  doubt,  whether  by  such 

administration;    for,     when    we    come   to 
examine  patii  ati  after  d  tath,  when  we  find 

a  State  of  brain  BU<  h  a-,  you  th 
pointing  t  >  the  hnitu  on  the  tabic,)  or  any 
>us  disorganisation  of  any  other  part, 
we  cannot  suppose  the  wine,  or  wine  and 
a  Iti  r,  can  have  had  much  tendency  to  re- 
move tin  ions.  T!  line  iu- 
stanc  inly,  where  the  cautions  admi- 
nistration of  wi  nese  ms  to  produce  benefit 
at  the  time.  All  1  con  observe  to  yon 
that  you  should  carefully  watch  the  admi- 
nistration of  wine,  brandy,  or  any  stimulus 
of  that  kind.  You  give  it  just  to  answer  a 
particular  purpose.  When  you  see  a  patient 
in  an  alarming  condition  of  debility,  you  give 
it,  and  if  the  patient  i  allies  a  little,  then  you 
should  discontinue  it.  It  will  not  do  to  let  ■ 
patient  go  on  for  four-and-twenty,  or  eight- 
and-forty  hours  taking  wine;  if  he  we 
you  would  find  probably  a  very  injurious 
effect.  In  this  state  of  debility  these  stimuli 
produce  a  much  greater  effect  than  they 
would  do  in  a  healthy  person.  The  wine 
must  be  given,  therefore,  very  cautiously, 
and  the  effect  must  be  carefully  watched,  1 
had  the  curiosity  to  ask  Dr.  Tweedie,  how 
much  poit-wine  they  used  in  the  course  of 
the  year  at  the  Fever  Hospital  ;  and  they 
take  in  a  great  many  cases  there  in  the  state 
called  typhus — they  receive  a  great  many 
cases  in  which  that  state  exists  in  its  worst 
form,  lie  told  me  the  consumption  of  wine, 
be  believed,  did  not  exceed  two  or  three 
dosen  bottles  per  annum.  So  that  their 
experience  there  has  not  led  them  to  place 
great  dependence  on  it. 

Under  the  head  of  irritative  fever,  a  state 
has  been  described  which  is  merely,  in  fact, 
an  advanced  stage  of  this  nervous  or  typhus 
fever.  In  a  serious  local  disease.,  or  a 
serious  local  injury,  which  has  gone  on  very 
badly,  where  the  febrile  disturbance  has 
been  progressive,  and  the  high  excitement 
still  goes  on  in  the  very  worst  form,  that 
particular  form  of  symptoms  has  been  called 
irritative  fever  ;  it  is  merely  the  last  stage 
of  the  fever  I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  it. 

Fever  dependent  on,  or  the  consequence 
of  local  disorder  or  disease,  may  have  an  in- 
termittent character.  There  are  some  cases 
in  which  you  have  regular  paroxysms  of  in- 
termittent. 
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T  just  wish,  Gentlemen,  to  advert  shortly 
to  the  case  of  ?fon£  tint  was  operated  on  lei  I 
Saturday,  October  17th,  which  bia  termi- 
nated   fatally.      It    illustrates     the     way    in 

winch  elderly  persons,  of  a  debilitated  ha- 
bit, sometimes  die  after  serious  <>| -cr:it ions. 
This    |iatient    was  six!  v- wen  veins  <!'   age, 

thin,  wreak,  nnd  ranch  reduced  by  suffer- 
ing o  rose  |u  -m  on  the  disease^  which  had 
•d  about  three  years.  He  came  to  town 
to  have  tin'  Itone  removed;  and  the  ope- 
ration was  performed  tor  him,  although  the 

•  could  not  but  he  regarded,  at  the  time, 

as  a  very  unfavourable  one.  Life,  however,  ig 
hardly  worth  having  in  the  serious  state  of 
suffering  which  frequently  attends  this  com- 
plaint  ;  so  that  patients  may  well  submit 
to  a  hazardous  operation  for  the  chance  of 
relief.  This  man  was  operated  on  on  Satur- 
day, and  he  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  pe- 
rineal artery  being  divided,  somewhere  be- 
tween half  a  pint  and  a  pint,  probably  10  or 
12  ounces  of  blood,  which  is  not  a  large 
quantity  in  this  operation.  He  was  removed 
to  bed,  and  I  had  given  to  him  immediately 
two  grains  of  crude  opium.  Some  ad- 
minister large  opiates  after  all  capital  ope- 
rations, but  that  is  not  my  practice  ;  I  do  not 
approve  of  it  generally;  but  in  the  case  of 
an  enfeebled  patient,  like  this,  who  had 
gone  through  a  painful  operation,  I  consi- 
dered the  opiate  might  be  very  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  and  so  it  was,  for  he  fell  asleep 
soon  after,  and  slept  straight  on  for  fourteen 
hours.  When  he  awoke  lie  expressed  him- 
self to  be  thirsty,  and  his  pulse  was  very- 
feeble  ;  in  fact,  so  feeble  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  him  tvine  and  water.  From 
that  time,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  yesterday  (Tuesday)  evening,  he 
continued,  I  may  say,  regularly  sinking,  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  wine  or  brandy.  His 
pulse  was  feeble,  his  muscles  tremulous  and 
starting,  as  if  he  had  no  voluntary  power 
over  thorn,  and  his  voice  so  feeble  that  he 
could  speak  only  in  a  low  whisper.  The 
tongue  was  rather  dry,  with  a  brown  streak 
in  the  middle  of  it.  He  employed  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  freely  in  respiration,  and 
the  abdomen  all  over  was  perfectly  soft  and 
free  from  pain,  so  that  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  of  inflammation  there. 
The  urine  passed  through  the  wound,  not, 
indeed,  in  the  usual  quantity;  for  you  may- 
well  suppose,  that  the  secretion  of  the  kid- 
neys was  not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been 
under  other  circumstances  ;  but  it  passed 
freely.  In  the  course  of  yesterday,  slough- 
ing of  the  back  took  place,  at  least  of  the 
back  of  the  pelvis,  on  which  he  rested  in 
bed.  He  had  turned  over  to  rest  on  one 
side,  and  sloughing  occurred  over  the  tro- 
chanter of  that  hide.  1 1  i s  state  maybe  de- 
scribed as  one  of  general  sinking  ;  a  condi- 
tion of  pure  and  simple  adynamia,  or  weak- 


ness.     On  examining    the  body,    there  was 

no  sufficient  appearance  of  disease  to  account 
for   death,      i  he  abdomen    was   perfectly 

healthy  ;   the  parts  all   natural  ;   the  cellular 

membrane,  about  the  bladder,  quite  loose 
and  natural.  There  appeared  to  be  rather 
n  deficient  quantity  of  blood  ia  the  vessels; 
they  were,  indeed,  perfectly  empty.  This 
was  also  observed  with  respect  to  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart.  The  kidneys  were  not  in 
a  healthy  state  ;  they  were  paler,  and  the 
glandular  structure  rather  (inn  r,  than  na- 
tural. The  mucous  membrane,  of  the  excre- 
tory  part  bad  some  increase  of  vascularity  ; 
and  there  was  a  little  uric  acid  in  a  looeo 
form  in  one  kidney,  and  a  little  purulent  se- 
cretion in  the  other.  The  bladder  was  rather 
small.  Thus,  the  patient  has  really  (lied, 
as  sometimes  old  patients  do,  without  any 
reaction  after  the  operation,  and  without  the 
existence  of  any  serious  disease  to  account 
for  his  death. 


ABSTRACT  of  a  CLINICAL  LECTURE 

BY 

Dr.  ELLIOTSON, 


PNEUMONIA. 

The  Lecturer  commenced  by  stating  to  the 
class,  that  a  post-mortem  examination  had 
taken  place  during  the  week,  of  a  man  who 
had  died  of  pneumonia  ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing of  particular  interest  connected  with 
the  case,  and  as  he  had  just  been  examining 
a  portion  of  the  lung  which  had  been  re- 
served, and  found  that  all  the  appearances 
which  it  had  exhibited  in  the  recent  state 
were'lost,  he  should  not  detain  them  long 
on  that  subject.  He  would,  however,  detail 
the  appearauces  usually  found  after  death 
in  such  cases. 

There  are  three  stages  of  pneumonia,  the 
first  denoted  simply  by  great  increase  of  red- 
ness and  weight,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  frothy  fluid  on  squeezing.  It  is, 
however,  the  superior  parts  of  the  lung  (the 
body  being  supposed  to  lie  horizontally) 
which  should  be  examined  ;  for  after  a  pa- 
tient has  been  dead  a  considerable  time,  and 
lying  on  his  back,  the  blood  will  naturally 
gravitate  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  lungs, 
thus  in  all  cases  causing  that  portion  to  be- 
come very  red  and  heavy,  and  to  afford  a 
frothy  fluid,  on  compression.  Now,  in  the 
present  case,  the  lungs  were  much  heavier 
than  natural  throughout ;  and,  on  being  cut 
into,  remained  distended,  not  from  the 
air,  hut  from  the  vast  quantity  of  blood  and 
thiu  fluid  which  they  contained.  It  was 
remarked   also,    that    the    blood   was  not 
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equally   diffused  throughout  every  part,    but 

particularly  accumulated  in  patches,  ihis, 
loo,  is  \tiy  c ■  ininonly  obse rved  iu  inllaiu- 
iii. iM  .11    of   various   parts,  and  the  redness  in 

tiii-> .  a  ■  h  .is  tu  intense,  that  it  could  he  ob- 
served through  the  pleura,  giving  the  sur- 
|  nottlod  appearance.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  \  ust  quantity  of  fluid  contained  it) 
these  lunglj  they  were  quite  pemous  to  air, 
and,  on  squeezing  them,  there  wits  emitted 
more  Of  leas  of  the  healthy  crackling  sound, 
similar  to  that  which  hail  been  distinguished 
before  death  during  respi:  ation.  \\  heu  the 
•  repitating  sound  is  heard  during  life,  it  is  a 
proof,  if  inflammation  exists,  that  this  is  in 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  in  its  first 
stage,  and  it  is  heard  only  in  the  inflamed 
portions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
this  patient  died  in  the  first  stage,  and  death 
often  takes  place  in  that  stage,  if  both  lungs, 
or  even  if  only  one  of  them,  be  inflamed 
throughout. 

The  second  stage  is  different.  The  lung 
is  still  red  and  heavy,  but  does  not  give  out 
a  frothy  fluid  on  compression,  as  in  the  flrst. 
The  air  cells  are  become  impervious  to  air; 
there  is  not  any  crackling  sound  on  squeez- 
ing the  lung  after  death  ;  and  if  the  stetho- 
scope be  applied  doting  life  |  respiration  can- 
not be  heard  at  all  in  the  inflamed  portion, 
and  on  striking  the  chest,  only  a  dead  sound 
is  heard  on  the  inflamed  spot.  The  lung  has 
become  solid,  or,  in  other  words,  hepatiza- 
tion has  taken  place. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  colour  of  the  lung 
is  altered;  we  have  no  longer  the  dark-red 
appearance  exhibited  in  the  two  former 
stages,  but  it  is  now  of  a  yellowish  or  straw 
colour,  and  is  still  firm,  heavy,  and  imper- 
vious to  air  ;  respiration  is  not  heard  before, 
nor  any  crackling  after  death  in  the  part 
affected,  and  this  contains  an  amber-coloured 
fluid,  in  short,  suppuration  has  taken  place. 
AVe  do  not  generally  find  the  pus  diffused 
throughout  the  lung,  but  in  patches  ;  neither 
is  it  collected  in  a  mass,  for  nothing  is  more 
rare  than  to  fiud  abscesses  in  the  lungs  from 
simple  suppuration.  The  abscesses  of  this 
organ  are  the  result  of  tubercles,  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  simple  inflam- 
mation induce  abscesses  above  once  or  twice 
in  my  life.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for 
inflammation  to  go  so  far  as  this  to  produce 
deatli  ;  the  patient  may  die  in  the  first  stage, 
and«#  have  before  said,  that  such  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  The  treatment 
was  not  commenced  here  until  five  hours 
before  death,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  case 
must  have  been  hopeless  for  several  days 
previously.  The  poor  creature  was  picked 
up  in  the  streets,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  cold  fit  of  ague, 
with  general  dropsy,  and  the  peripneumo- 
nia. I  ordered  him  to  be  placed  upright, 
and  bled   to  fainting  j  this  was  done,  the 


pulse  lowered,  hut  in  u  few  mioult II  it  hi  - 
came  as  full  SS  before.  I  he  blood  wa»  al- 
lowed  to  flow  again,  the  pulse  W»s  reduced, 
and  the  man  laid  down.  Two  grains  of 
opium  were  administered,  live  grams  oi 
louiel  ordered  every  two  hours,  and  a  blis- 
ter was  applied  to  the  chest. 

I  have  been  asked  by  u  gentleman  (and 
very  properly),  if  1  thought  that  in  this 
instance,  the  bleeding  at  all  hastened  the 
man'b  death!  Did  1  believe  such  to  be  iIjm 
case,  1  would  not  In  sitale  to  say  so  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  did,  and  1  will  tell  you  my 
'  reasons.  In  one  or  two  instances  in  my  lite, 
where  symptoms  have  been  very  urgent, 
and  vigorous  measures  therefore  requisite, 
1  have  reflected  upon  myself  afterwards, 
under  an  idea  that  the  event  had  been 
hastened  by  the  treatment,  although  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  the  patient  could  not 
otherwise  have  recovered  ;  but,  then,  as  in 
cases  of  deatli  from  haemorrhage,  the  pulse 
became  small,  weak,  and  fluttering,  after  the 
bleeding,  that  is,  became  decidedly  worse, 
from  the  abstraction  of  blood  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  patient  was  seen  in  the  evening, 
about  an  hour  before  he  died,  when  the 
pulse  was  not  weak  and  rapid,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  more  ample,  aud  less  frequent ; 
the  pain  in  the  side  was  relieved,  aud  the 
breathing  much  easier.  When  the  pulse 
becomes  slower  and  more  soft  and  ample 
after  venesection,  it  proves  that  the  bleeding 
has  been  of  service.  The  man  died  rather 
suddenly,  and  had  the  treatment  been  com^ 
menced  a  few  days  earlier,  1  have  no  doubt 
the  patient  might  have  been  saved,  but  there 
was  no  time  for  improvement;  the  blister 
could  not  rise,  nor  the  mercury  affect  the 
mouth.  I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  more 
remarks  on 

THE    TREATMENT    OF    RHEUMATISM. 

In  my  last  lecture,  I  mentioned  my  con- 
viction, that  active  rheumatism,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  should  be  treated  by  local 
or  general  bleeding,  and  colchicum,  or 
mercury,  internally,  with  lotions  to  the 
affected  parts  when  the  beat  is  extreme  ; 
and  that  the  only  diflerence  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  is,  that  in 
the  former  we  should  use  bold  and  active 
measures;  in  the  latter,  where  we  cannot 
expect  the  disease  to  yield  rapidly,  our 
treatment  should  be,  not  bold,  but  persever- 
ing. In  all  diseases  where  we  have  carefully 
made  our  diagnosis,  not  only  as  to  the  kind, 
but  the  variety  of  the  disease,  and  well 
weighed  the  patient's  powers,  our  business 
is  to  be  vigorous,  without  rashness,  in  acute, 
and  persevering  in  chronic  affections. 

Now  in  the  opposite  cases  of  rheumatism, 
where  there  is  not  any  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, nor  any  additional  pain  from  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
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I iv f  from  it,  rnlrhicum  and  the  abstraction 
of  Mood  would  be  useless  j  we  must  then 
employ  internal  and  external  stimulants,  as 
ejuacum,  ammonia,  sleel,  fermented  liquors, 
tlit*  li.it-hath,  and  various  irritants.  We 
shall  find  n  combination  of  guiacum  with 
ammonia,  as  in  the  tinctu.ru  guiaci  auuno- 
niata,  very  useful.  The  dose  is  of  course 
vaiiahle  in  dilferent  persons,  generally  from 
006  to  two  diaehms  may  he  given  ;  hut 
three,  and  even  six  drachms,  1  have  known 
home.  However,  in  doses  so  large  as  this 
last,  it  will  often  cause  nausea,  and  other- 
wise disturb  the  stomach  of  some  persons, 
and  should  he  taken  (hinted  with  barley  water; 
Yet  J  have  known  these  doses  not  only  borne, 
but  required  by  the  extreme  coldness  of  some 
persons  in  the  disease.  Iron  also  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit.  The  ammoniated 
tincture  is  very  good,  but  requires  the  dose 
to  be  increased,  often  from  60  to  above  100 
drops.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  per- 
sons, that  the  carbonate  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion of  this  metal  in  rheumatism  ;  but  in  my 
own  practice,  I  have  found  the  sulphate  suc- 
ceed fully  as  well,  and  of  this  also,  the  dose 
is  variable  ;  we  should,  therefore,  in  mak- 
ing use  of  either  of  these  medicines,  as  in  so 
many  others,  feel  our  way,  beginning  with 
small  doses,  and  gradually  increasing*,  as  we 
find  the  stomach  will  bear,  and  the  disease 
demand  it.  This  is  also  proper  for  another 
reason  ;  we  shall  find  with  most  medicines, 
that  they  lose  their  effects  by  continuance, 
and  a  large  dose  is  required  at  last  to  effect 
what  a  small  dose  was  effecting  previously. 
Iron  is  often  preferable  to  ammonia,  6cc, 
especially  when  there  is  great  debility,  not 
because  the  disease  is  chronic  rheumatism, 
but  because  the  disease  is  of  a  form  that 
requires  stimulants,  on  account  of  the  pain 
being  increased  by  cold  and  relieved  by 
warmth.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  warm- 
bath  is  so  useful,  and  I  ordered  the  first  pa- 
tient, whose  case  1  will  mention,  the  slipper 
bath  daily  :  — 

Elizabeth  Perry,  a^tat.  ~->3,  admitted  Octo- 
ber -29th,  says,  that  about  seven  weeks  ago 
she  became  very  wet  and  cold  during  a  jour- 
ney on  the  top  of  a  coach,  and  immediately 
after  was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the 
limbs,  and  gradually  lost  the  use  of  her 
lower  extremities  until  a  week  after,  when 
they  had  become  quite  motionless  ;  cannot 
move  the  toes  at  all,  but  the  loss  of  power 
does  not  appear  to  extend  higher  than  the 
knees,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  sensation,  lias 
frequent  cold  chills  ;  thirst ;  tongue  clean  in 
the  middle,  red  at  the  tip  and  edges.  When 
first  attacked,  had  pain  also  in  the  back  and 
between  the  shoulders,  and  then  perspired  a 
good  deal,  but  does  not  now.  Pulse  150, 
soft,  and  rather  full  ;  urine  high-coloured  ; 
tongue  whitish  ;  pain  relieved  by  warmth. 
Semicupium    calidum   quotidie  linimentum 


saponis  cruribus  bene  infricandum  his  die. 
I'erri  sulphatis,  gr.  v.  ter  quotidie.  Dicta 
communis;  porter  a  pint  daily. 

Nov.  J,  Pain  m  lower  limbs  to-day  is  di- 
minished, but  so  hail  during  the  flight  as  to 
prevent  sleep  ;  cannot  yet  move  the  toes. 
Complains  now  of  severe  pain  in  the  right 
band  ;  none  in  the  back  or  between  shoulders. 
Pulse*  K'6  ;  bowels  not  open  since  admis- 
sion until  last  evening,  when  she  took  a  dose 
mistura  senna*  compo3.,  and  sho  has  since 
had  four  stools.  Tongue  clean  ;  pain  al- 
ways worse  at  night. 

:>.  Not  more  use  of  limbs  ;  complains  of 
much  pain  in  ancles  ;  bowels  open,  pulse 
192.  Pain  severe  during  the  night,  but  now 
better.  Ferri  sulph.  gr.  x.  ter  die.  This 
plan  was  steadily  continued,  and  she  is  now 
free  from  pain,  and  moves  her  limbs,  and 
will  probably  soon  recover  completely.  CJood 
nourishment  also  is  proper,  therefore  1  put 
her  on  house  diet,  and,  in  addition,  ordered 
a  pint  of  porter  daily,  which  will  be  in- 
creased if  1  find  she  requires  it.  Stimulating 
liniments  are  in  such  cases  very  beneficial, 
and  one  of  the  best  is  the  linimentum  sina- 
pis.  It  is  in  cases  of  rheumatism  attended 
by  coldness,  or  relieved  by  heat,  that  acu- 
puncturation  is  beneficial,  excepting  when  a 
joint  is  the  part  affected  ;  for  of  course  you 
would  not  think  of  introducing  a  needle  into 
a  joint,  at  least  I  should  not  do  so,  though 
some  among  the  French  say  they  plunge  it 
almost  every  where.  There  is  a  second 
case  admitted  on  Thursday  last  in  King's 
Ward,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  former. 

Samuel  New,  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
stated,  on  admission,  that  he  had  been  ill 
three  months;  he  complained  of  pain  ex- 
tending down  the  course  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  cold, 
and  much  relieved  by  the  application  of 
warmth.  The  pain  is  chiefly  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  and  in  the  hip  ;  not  extending  to 
the  ancle  ;  and  is  increased  by  motion.  Ilad 
been  standing  in  the  water  for  some  hours 
previous  to  its  coming  on.  Bowels  open 
daily;  pulse  90.  Acupuncture:  two  needles 
to  be  introduced  into  the  hip,  and  two  in 
the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Thinking  this  a  case  for  acupuncture,  I 
ordered  it  to  be  employed,  but  it  could  not 
be  done  on  that  day  ;  and  the  next,  when 
the  dresser  came  to  introduce  the  needles, 
the  pain  had  entirely  ceased.  Now  here  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  cessation  of  pain 
had  been  caused  by  alarm,  at  the  idea  of 
having  needles  introduced  into  the  skin  ; 
but  a  similar  occurrence  may  happen  in  the 
emplo3rment  of  any  kind  of  medicine.  For 
instance,  if  a  person  believe  he  has  taken 
opium,  the  effect  of  sleep  will  be  sometimes 
induced,  although  the  substance  given  may 
have  been  perfectly  inert,  as  bread-pill.  I 
have  known  a  eopious  evacuation  take  place 
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a,  at  lh<  Path,  and  lie  c  i!ity 

:i  ■  ■  '■     l(   might  b  that  had  and  depreesion  of  spirit*!     I 

the  stimulating  plan  comraeneed  by  Di 

-  would  have  ipposed  to  result  :intl  ordered  acupuncture.    Tn 

!  ;     but  yet   no  on.-    irould  i   into  1 1* « -  right  deltoid,  and  to 

apt  to  dispute  the  fact,  that  opiu  .  daily.    Since  which    lie 

rific  power,  a  r  that  salts  can  purge  }[bai  etting  better ;    is  ■ 

what  haj  able  to  walk  about  the  ward  on  crutcl 

oat  the  powei  of  acupuncture  j  and  improves  daily.     Merc  1  en 


no  argumeut  that,  in  every  case  when 

lefo),  the  benefit  is  acci- 
dental,  it  had  been  applied  before  my  arri- 
vu|.  e<  to  my  prescription,  notwitb- 


puncture  in  the 

lie  then  caught  eold  from  a  draught  from  tbo 

window  behind  his  bed,  and  the  ayropt 

returned.      1    had    recc  i  ond 


•tending  i  ifpain;  but  thinking  iti   time  with  success;   afterwards  it  altp  ked 


could  afford  no  ground  for  interference, 

under  these   oircumi  ted  it  to 

be  omitted;  and  the  next  day,  when  the 
effects  of  fear  had    subsided,    the    pain    !•- 

turned;  1   therefore  again  ordered  it  to  be 

applied,  and  the  patient  is  DOW  considerably 
better,  though  still  lame.  1  u  ntioned  in 
my  last  lecture,  that  the  length  of  time,  be- 
fore any  perceptible  improvement  takes 
place,  is  variable  ;  it  is  sometimes  evident 
before  the  needles  are  removed,  most  fre- 
quently after  (he  second  application,  and 
sometimes  not  until  after  repeated  trials. 

There  is  also  a  patient,  in  George's  Ward, 
formerly  treated  for  me  by  Dr.  Roots, 
Whose  rheumatism  is  of  the  cold  character, 
and  is  Subsiding  under  the.  use  of  stimu- 
lants. 

William  F.  Searle,  a  fisherman  at  Billina- 

gate,  admitted  on  the  17 th  of  September, 
slated  that  during;  the  last  five  or  six 
months,  be  had  had  three  or  four  attacks  of 
acute  rheumatism  affecting  chiefly  the  ancles, 
and  attended  by  swelling  and  redness;  for 


the  ancles,  where,  of  coui       l<  innotuseitj 
lie   is  i   extremely   well,   but   per- 

is requin  d,  o  iq  1  h  ive  no  d  tubt 
he  will  ultima  During  the  ex- 

hibition of  stimulants,  the  character  of  rheu- 
matism will  sometimes  chauge  from  the  cold 
to  the  inflammatory  tyj  e.  It  is  needless  to 
.  we  must  then  alter  our  treatment ;  so 
also  the  inflammatory  kind  may  change  to 
the  cold,  and  then  too  it  \v  mid  be  absurd  to 
continue  the  same  remedies.  Mercury  is 
often  useful  in  this  inactive  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  almost  always  in  the  more 
active  kind  ;  bark  also  is  very  proper  bore, 
though  inferior  to  iron ;  but  there  is  one 
period  of  rheumatism,  in  which  it  is  much 
more  serviceable  ;  namely,  as  soon  as  the 
active  stage  is  over,  to  prevent  the  inactive 
stage  from  being  established  ;  but,  in  mere 
chronic  rheumatism,  iron  is  by  far  the  more 
preferable.  Dr.  llaygarth  is  often  adduced 
as  authority  for  the  exhibition  of  bark  in 
active  rheumatism,  but  he   did   not   give  it 


till  lie  hud  freely  purged  and  sweated,  and 
the  last  three  months  it  has  assumed  a  more  j  thus  overcome  the  activity  of  the  disc 
chronic  form,  and  he  now  complains  of  great  I  of  course  where  bark  is  useful,  quinine  will 
pain  in  his  loins,  and  in  the  feet  and  ancles,  generally  be  still  more  so.  As  for  nar- 
when  he  first  attempts  to  stand  or  walk,  cotics,  the  best  means  we  can  employ  for  re- 
1  he  pain  in  the  loius  is  much  increased  ;  on  lieving  pain,  when  it  arises  from  infiarama- 
rising  from  a  low  seat,  or  on  turning  over  tion,  is  the  application  of  leeches,  and  other 
in  his  b  d,   there  is  much  pain   in  the   arm    means,  to  produce   this  effect,  by  subduing 


and  shoulder,  and  he  complains  of  a  painful 
stiffness  in  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  either 
hand  ;  thinks  the  pain  less  when  warm  ; 
lias  frequent  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
and  occasional  pain  of  the  head  ;  has  drunk 
bard  ;  tongue  whitish  ;  is  uneasy  after  food, 
though  his  appetite  is  good  ;  bowels  open  ; 
urine  high-coloured  j  pulse  84,  weak,  al- 
though he  lias  been  taking  porter  and  brandy 
to-day.     Ordered  a  warm-bath  daily. 

Ammoniated   tincture    of  guiacum,   two 

drachms  ; 
TVine    of   tartarised  antimony,    half   a 

drachm  every  six  hours.     Milk -diet. 

On  my  return  to  town,  I  found  him  lying 
in  bed  upon  his  back,  unable  to  move  his 
lower  extremities  even  bis  toes  or  his  right 
shoulder.  These  ports  were  all  very  cold, 
and  in  great  pain,  which  was  relieved  by 


the  inflammatory  action  ;  but  there  may  be 
no  harm  in  administering,  at  the  same  time, 
opium,  belladonna,  or  Btr ammonium,  if  the 
pain  is  very  severe,  or  out  of  proportion  to 
the  inflammation.  The  pain  of  cold,  in 
active  rheumatism,  is  exactly  adapted  for 
narcotics  ;  opium,  strammonium,  and  bella- 
donna, are  the  most  to  be  relied  on  ;  but 
the  two  latter  do  not  produce  torpor  of  tho 
boWels,  and  are,  therefore,  often  preferable 
to  opium  in  moderate  doses.  They  only 
produce  sleep  in  a  negative  manner  by  re- 
lieving pain,  but  for  this  purpose  nre  quite 
equal  to  opium,  and  in  one  form  of  rheuma- 
tism, I  think  superior.  That  form  is  the  in- 
termittent or  remittent ;  the  pain  perhaps 
attacking  one  side  of  the  face  only,  and 
generally  coming  on  in  the  afternoon ;  in 
such  cases  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  other 
preparations  of  bark,  and  the  arsenical  solu- 
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tinn,  are  of  great   service  ;  but   especially  I J  tin-    reel   mid   neck.     Tb€   ntlack    onme    on 

narcotio,  given  just  ei  the  pain  ie  eipeeted.  every  afternoon  el  four  o'clock,  and  lasted 


Belladonna,  or  itrammonium,  are  admirebli 

here.       There    are    two    cases  of   this    kind 

Aovf  under  my  care.    The  drat  is  that  of  ■ 

fOUng   man  in    Henry's  Ward,  aged    '-'<>,  nd 

mitted  on  the  29th  of  October,  frith  pain  in 

tlit"  right  half  of  the  head  extending  down* 

■  the  face  and  neck,  alae  paini  in  the 


about  six  I n  ;  be  arae  then  free  from  pain 

nnlil  lour  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  it 

returned,  and  continued  about  the  same  time 
as  before.     11  the  di  e  ned  an  in- 

termittent type,  I  ordered  ten  grain*  of  qui* 

nine  to  be  given  at  three  p.m.,  and  repeated 
every  eight  hours.     Two  days  after,  finding 


limbs.    It  always  becomes  wot  b  it  -ix  i  rlhim  Dotmucfa  relieved,  I  ordered  t wo  grama 
■l  o'clock   in   the   evening,  but  he   is  I  of  the  extract  of  strammonium  to  be  taken 
never  entirely  free  from  pern.  Sweata  much  J  jnat  before  the  pain  wna  expected,  and  re- 


1  ordered  one  grain  of  the  extract  of 
Btrammoniurn  to  be  given  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  to  be  repeated  every  three 
boura,  Until  the  pain  was  relieved;  also 
half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  immediately. 

On  the  ;>ist  the  pain  continued,  but  with 
some  mitigation,  and  the  exacerbation  did 
not  occur  until  much  later  in  the  erer 

1  then  ordered  the  dose  to  be  incr  ased  to 
two  grains  eve: y  three  hours,  whenever  the 
pain  should  be  severe.  He  lias  since  re- 
quired the  pills  frequently,  and  had  a  re- 
turn of  pain,  though  much  slighter,  at  four 
o'clock  this  morning-,  when  he  took  a  pill, 
and  slept  until  eleven,  since  which  he  has 
been  entirely  free  from  pain.  The  pills  lone 
once  induced  delirium,  and  were  then 
omitted  until  the  recurrence  of  the  pain. 
You  will  observe  that  the  exacerbation  of 
pain,  which  at  first  took  place  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  afternoon,  iias  (whilst  be- 
coming slighter  in  degree)  come  on  also 
later  and  later,  until  now  it  Was  protracted 
until  four  in  the  morning.  Strammonium 
commonly  produces  great  thirst  and  dimness 
of  sight;  this  is  of  no  great  consequence; 
but  when  the  patient  complains  of  giddiness 
also,  or  confusion  of  head,  it  is  as  well  not 
to  repeat  the  dose  until  these  effects  have 
subsided.  These  means  will  often  subdue 
the  disease  at  once,  but  sometimes  per- 
severance is  necessary.  Frequently  when 
the  paiu  does  return,  it  comes  on  later  and 
later  (as  in  this  instance),  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ague,  when  this  disease  is  subsiding. 

We  should  always  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  any  pain  within  the  head,  or  any  in- 
flammatory marks  attending  the  external 
pain,  although  satisfied  that  the  latter  is 
rheumatism.  Throbbing,  heat,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  external  parts,  or  heaviness,  gid- 
diness, and  sense  of  tightness,  may  demand 
bleeding,  general  or  local  ;  and  should  these 
be  considerable,  narcotics  may  be  impro- 
per ;  if  not  considerable,  these  antiphlogis- 
tic measures  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  them.  Now  this  was  the  case  with 
a  man  in  King's  Ward. 

John  Franks,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
who   had   been  a  patient  of  Mr.   (ireen   in 


peated  every  three  hours,  in  addition  to  the 
quinine.  This  was  continued  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  1  found  some  inflammatory 
symptoms ;  namely,  throbbing,  and  in- 
creased beat.  1  therefore  ordered  twenty 
leeches  to  the  head,  and  the  quinine  to  bo 
continued  as  before  ;  he  has  since  been 
going  on  extremely  Well,  and  is  now  much 
better,  though  not  yet  perfectly  recovered. 
^  boa  rheumatism  electa  the  head,  the 
pain  generally  extends  from  the  head  to  the 
face,  and  back  of  the  neck  ;  the  scalp  is 
tender,  rheumatism  often  co-exists  in  the 
extremities,  and  the  pain  frequently  is  re- 
mittent, if  not  intermittent;  the  attack  oc- 
curring towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
usually  confined  to  one  side  ;  but  though 
external,  it  is  often  attended  by  congestion, 
or  determination  of  blood  within  the  cra- 
nium, and  this  requires  to  be  treated,  inde- 
pendently of  the  rheumatism,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Just  as  in  these  two  cases,  I 
frequently  employ  strammonium;  half  a 
grain,  or  even  so  much  as  two,  or  three, 
grains,  should  be  given,  just  before  the  pain 
is  expected,  and  repeated  about  every  three 
hours  till  relief  is  obtained,  or  the  head 
affected  by  the  remedy;  and  on  the  recur- 
rence of  the  pain,  it  should  be  repeated  in 
the  same  wuy. 


PRACTICAL  STRICTURES  ON  PUER- 
PERAL FEVER. 

By  John  Alexander,  M.D.,  Manchester* 


"  It  is  quite  time  that  physic  should 
cease  to  assert,  and  commence  to  prove  ; 
that  it  should  re-examine  what  it  has  hitherto 
believed,  together  with  its  ground  of  belief, 
and  not  be  content,  in  these  days  of  a  bet- 
ter philosophy,  with  its  ancient  dogmas,  or 
with  that  which  it  acts  on  from  habit,  not 
from  conviction." — Macculloch's  Essay  on 
Malana,  p.  17  6. 


In  the  earlier  and  darker  ages,  medicine 
bad  but  few  followers,  and  those  few  knew 
Kind's  Ward,  complained,  on  the  77th  of  little  of  the  art  they  professed.  The  irra- 
October,  of  pains  at  the  right  side  of  the  dinting  light  of  knowledge,  however,  gra- 
head,  increased  by  cold,  extending  down  to  \  dually  difiused  itself,  aud,  despite  of  the  bar- 
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riers  which  ignorance  and  superstition   Op- 
posed  to   its  progress,   the  Apollonic    study 
begau  to  chum  a  rauk  amongst  the  ai  ieoees. 
a  eonsiderabla  period  ol  iniu-,  the  va- 

lidhv  of  tliat  claim  was  disputed,  unci  not 
without  raiaOBt  True  it  was  that  those  early 
prosecutors  of  the  art,  hy  praiseworthy  ob- 
servutiou,  had  become  familiar  With  I  rOSl 
series  of  phenomena,  presenting  themselves 
iu  the  liek  ;  true  it  was  that  tht  y  had,  hy  re- 
peated experiment,  discovered  certain  modes 
of  treatment  which  appeared  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  ;  hut  not  less  true  is  the 
fact,  that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture or  relations  of  those  phenomena,  as  of 
the  qualities  and  operation  of  those  reme- 
dial means  ;  hence  medicine,  by  its  favou- 
rite disciple,  was  termed  a  conjectural  art. 
As  the  cycles  of  time  revolved,  anatomy, 
that  basis  of  our  knowledge,  —  physiology, 
that  key  to  the  arcana  of  organic  beings, 
— and  pathology,  that  tablet  wherein  the 
characters  of  disease  are  recorded,  succes- 
sively arose,  and  by  their  conjoint  influ- 
ence established  for  medicine  the  deserved 
and  proud  title  of  a  science.  But  let  us  not 
rest  satisfied  with  comparing  its  past  and 
present  states.  1  admit  its  superiority  is  as 
great,  as  is  the  brilliancy  of  the  meridian  sun 
over  that  of  the  twinkling  star;  yet,  allow- 
ing that  so  much  has  been  done,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  similar  candour  we  must  admit 
that  much  remains  to  do.  Medicine,  at  the 
present  day,  may  be  viewed  as  a  stately 
edifice,  the  exterior  of  which  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  whose  interior  is  in  an  unfinished 
state;  iu  the  erection  of  the  former,  indus- 
try and  a  general  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture sufficed  ;  for  the  completion  of  the  lat* 
ter,  more  time  and  attention  are  required. 
With  this  allegory  i  shall  close  these  pre- 
fatory remarks,  and  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate and  important  object  of  this  paper. 

>V hence  does  it  arise,  that  whilst  we  have 
ponderous  tomes  •written  upon  subjects  of 
comparatively  trifling  importance,  we  may 
in  vain  search  the  modern  records  of  medi- 
cine for  clear  pathological  views  of  that 
frequent  and  distressing  malady  vaguely 
denominated  puerperal  fever?  Are  the  symp- 
toms which  denote  its  presence  so  mild,  the 
consequences  which  follow  its  aggression  so 
invariably  favourable,  or  is  its  occurrence  so 
extremely  rare,  as  to  render  its  consideration 
beneath  the  general  notice  of  the  profession? 
Would  that  it  were  so  !  But  I  greatly  fear 
there  are  few  medical  men  who  have  spent 
much  time  at  that  best  of  professional  schools, 
the  bed-side,  who  have  not  had  most  pain- 
ful demonstration  of  its  fell  phenomena,  too 
often  intractable  nature,  and  unhappy  fre- 
quency. These  premises  being  just,  we 
must  seek  for  another  and  more  adequate 
explanation  of  the  comparative  silence  (com- 
parative, because  the  writers  hereafter  al- 


|  faded  to  are  honourably  excepted,  and  en- 
titled to  our  thanks;  of  the  profession  on 
this  important  point,       I  M  to 

I  Mind  iu  the  repeated  obscurity  envelop- 
ing the  d  1  In-,  really  appears  to  be 
the  case  ;  for  whilst  sew  r.d  m  >dern  authors 
have  descanted,  in  the  u.o  t  .i  i  pie  manner, 
<<n  other  and  certainly  less  important  toi 
they  have  adopted  a  brevity  upon  the 
proposed  for  our  consideration  not  a  little 
unsatisfactory  ;  clearly  e\  incing,  that  had  the 
subject  been  one  eas\  to  discuss,  they  would 
not  have  scrupled   to   give   it   adequate  con- 
sideration ;     but    being    one    of   an   obscure 
nature  (though  from  that  very  obscuiits  de- 
manding investigation),    they  have  direi 
their  attention  to  subjects  belter  adapted  for 
the  meritorious  purposes  of  I  oak-making. 

In  this  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
press  groans  with  incessant  labour,  and  the 
allotted  period  of  existence  is,  to  the  ->tu- 
dious,  but  too  brief  for  the  gratification  of 
their  thirst  after  useful  knowledge,  indivi- 
duals calling  attention  to  the  thrice-told  tale, 
are  deservedly  subject  to  reprehension.  Not 
less  blatnahlc,  though  certainly  more  amus- 
ing, are  they  who,  amidst  the  crowded 
shelves  of  our  libraries,  unite  one  disease 
without  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
their  coteraporaries  or  predecessors.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  which  these 
last  reflections  suggest,  1  purpose,  in  the 
following  pages,  entering  upon, — 

1st. — A  general,  brief  glance  at  the  views 
entertained  by  different  writers  respecting 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  puerperal  fever. 

2nd. — An  account  of  the  symptoms  which 
characterise  the  disease  (.luring  life,  with  an 
allusion  to  the  appearances  observed  after 
death  ;  and 

Sd.  —  An  attempt  to  explain  the  complaint, 
founded  upon  the  foregoing  considerations, 
with  a  few  practical  hints,  justified  by  their 
toward  application  in  some  few  instances. 

To  proceed:  — Puerperal  fever  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times,  ceitainly 
from  those  of  1  lippocrates,  but  it  was  not  de- 
scribed under  that  name  until  the  year  1718, 
when  Dr.  Strother  gave  it  that  title,  in  an 
essay  published  upon  the.  subject.  Hippo- 
crates considered  the  malady  to  he  depen- 
dent upon  a  suppression  of  the  lochia,  an 
opinion  which  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
undisputed.  In  later  times  it  has  succes- 
sively been  attributed  to  a  vitiated  state  of 
the  humours,  to  a  loaded  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  to  abdominal  conges- 
tion from  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure. 
Some  writers  have  affirmed  the  disease  to  be 
essentially,  an  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines, aggravated  by  facal  accumulation. 
A  few  have  written  to  prove  it  an  inflamma- 
tion ef  the  uterus  ;  others  of  the  ovaria  ; 
many  of  ihe  peritoneum  ;  some  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  its  being  a  general  affection 
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of  the  abdominal  eiseera  ;  others  to  show 
ttiat  it  is  com  won  /'(!<)■,  aeeompanieil  by  pe- 
ritoneal inflammation  ;  and  not  a  few  huve 
declined  giving  a  specific  opinion  as  to  the 
scat  of  the  disease.  So  much  for  the  theory 
of  the  complaint  ;  now  let  us  refer  for  ilnt  c- 
tions  ad  to  our  treatment. 

The  deservedly  esteemed  Mr.  Hay,  Dr. 
Gordon,  sud  many  other  eminent  practi- 
tioners, considering  puerperal  fever  an  in- 
flammatory affection,  powerfully  recom- 
mend the  early  U,se  of  the  lancet,  succeeded 
by  the  administration  of  drastic  purgatives, 
such  as  calomel  and  jalup,  in  large  and  re- 
peated doses. 

Dr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Whyte  have  written 
strongly  against  the  abstraction  of  hlood  ; 
the  treatment  they  approve,  consists  in  the 
administration  of  emetics  (of  which,  it  ap- 
pears, M.  Doulcet,  formerly  ohstelrician  to 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  thought  most  highly),  gen- 
tle laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  followed  by 
cordials,  with  the  application  of  fomenta- 
tions and  sinapisms. 

His.  Hull,  Denman,  and  Leak  (the  two 
first  of  whom,  fiom  their  practical  and  scien- 
tific attainments,  constitute  a  host  in  them- 
selves), recommend  a  combination,  or  modi- 
fied application,  of  the  two  above  treatments. 

A  fouith  class,  with  Drs.  John  Clarke 
and,  I  believe,  Hamilton  and  Richmond 
for  their  sanction,  deprecate  blood-letting, 
and  advocate  the  Brunonian  method  of  com- 
bating this  disease. 

Agaiu  :  Dr.  Farre  and  Dr.  Armstrong, 
whose  opinions  are  in  high  respect,  seem 
(the  former  by  analogical  reasoning  upon 
iritis)  to  think  highly  of  mercurialising  the 
system  in  this  complaint  j  a  plan,  however, 
which  Dr.  Blundell,  in  his  valuable  lectures, 
states  himself  to  have  adopted  without  ap- 
parent benefit* 

Lastly  ;  there  are  many  who,  with  Bre- 
nan,  of  Dublin,  think  the  counter-irritant 
method  of  treatment  the  most  judicious, 
that  gentleman  having  lecommended  the  ex- 
ternal application  and  the  internal  use  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine. 

In  the  above  very  brief  epitome,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  indefinite  state  of 
opinion  prevailing  amongst  the  profession, 
as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  puerperal 
fever.  That  so  many  highly-gifted  indivi- 
duals should  have  directed  their  attention  to 
the  same  subject,  and  come  to  such  discor- 
dant conclusions,  is  not  a  little  singular  ; 
that  each  should  have  been  able  to  advance 
pathological  data  whereupon  to  ground  such 
conclusions,  is  not  less  so.  But  after  all 
that  has  been  written  (and  there  has  been 
much  well  written),  are  we  possessed  of  a 
theory  which  will  equally  satisfy  our  minds 
and  direct  our  practice  I  If  such  is  to  be 
found,  it  has  not  come  within  the  range  of 
a  course  of  reading,  without  affectation,  far 


from  limited,  upon  this  interesting  affection 
of  the    female    economy.      Did  the  question 
apply    only   to   the   credit  of  medicine  as  a 
science,  it  would  be  praiseworthy  to  attempt 
its  solution  ;  but,   involving   as  it  doe3  the 
interests  of  Buffering  humanity,   it  assumes 
and  merits  a  higher  claim  upon  our  earnest 
and  best  consideration.     During  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  seve- 
ral  well-marked  cases  of  puerperal  fever  ; 
I  have  taken  many  opportunities  of  reflect- 
ing upon  its  phenomena  in   the  closet,  and 
the   impression  which  observation  and  re- 
flection have  left  upon   my  mind  is  this— 
that  very  much  of  the  discrepancy  of  medi- 
cal writers  has  arisen  from  their  having  con- 
founded a  variety   of  abdominal  affections, 
under  the  one  comprehensive,  but  indefinite 
teim,  puerperal  fever,  and  from  the  profes- 
sion having  no  determinate  idea  respecting 
the  essential  nature  of  that  disease.     Henco 
the  conflicting  testimonies  as  to  the  nature 
and  seat  of  the  disease  ;  hence  the  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  as  to  the  treatment  to  be 
pursued.     In  all  complaints  a  correct  diag- 
nosis is  important;    in    those    which  affect 
females  after  confinement,  it  is  particularly 
so.     The  change  which  simple    parturition 
effects  in  the  system  of  the  civilised  female, 
is  one  fraught  with  predisposition  to  abdo- 
minal disorder  ;  but  the  genuine  puerperal 
fever  (which  once  really  seen  ought  never  to 
be  mistaken),  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  is, 
comparatively,  an  exceedingly  rare,  though 
too  frequent  disease.     u  Unless  we  are  as- 
sured of  a  practitioner's  accuracy  of  discri- 
mination," remarks  an  elegant  writer,  "  me- 
dical literature,  so  far  from  being  illustra- 
tive and  instructive,  sinks  into  contemptible 
fable."     For  the  proof  that  this  necessity 
for  greater  diagnostic  accuracy  is  not  ima- 
ginary, we  have  only  to  consult  a  work  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Butter,  entitled,  "  An  Account 
of  Puerperal  Fever,"  in  which,  after  stat- 
ing his  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint is  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  first 
passages,  together  with   a  morbid  accumu- 
lation therein,   the  Doctor  proceeds  to  say, 
"   There  are  only  two  indications;    the  first, 
or  primary  one,  is  to  promote  two,  three,  or 
four  stools  daily,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
strength  of  the    patient,  till  such  time  as 
they    put  on   a  regular  appearance."     The 
secoud  consideration  is,  "  to  remove  all  un- 
easy symptoms"  !  !  1      Would  any  one  sup- 
pose Dr.  Butter  had  ever  seen  this  "  plague 
of  the  lying-in  chamber,"  or,  having  seen  it, 
could  thus  have  treated   its  consideration  J 
But  to   the    practical    application  of  these 
remarks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  al- 
lude ;  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  glance 
at  the  symptoms  which  this  disorder  pre- 
sents. 

Two  or  three  days  after  an  accouchment, 
apparently  favourable,  the  woman  is  sensi* 
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t  mes  o(  pain,  over  th«  forehead.     He*  tnind 
and  irritable,  her  lountt-u  i 

cuujitubly     saddened;    bar    utters 
pull  i,  an  I  i  •  quickened*    She 

iral    sensation 
throughout  the  abdomen,  which  ia  more  <>r 

liunid,  i)ut  not  painfuh     I  pon  the  state 
of  the    various    functions   being    in  |uired 
into,  are  liud  the  outicular,  lacteal,  aliment* 
ary,  and  uterine  secretions  more   or 
suppressed.  Superadded  to  theaa  symptoms, 

the  collapse  of  lite  whole  annual  system  is 
&8  extreme  as  it  is  sodden.  Should  these 
fbll  characteristics  of  puerpi  ral  f-vtr  he  uu- 

checked  by  art,  and  increase  in  degree,  the 

f  suderer  m  a  very  short  tune  sinks  ex- 
hausted into  the  anus  of  death. 

Should,  however,  the  character  of  the 
attack  not  be  of  the  malignant  type,  or  her 
strength  prove  equal  to  supporting  her 
through  the  above  state,  in  a  few  hours,  or  I 
days,  she  ia  generally  attacked  by  what 
writers  have  teimed  the  second  stage  of  this 
complaint.  There  is  a  severe  and  constant 
pain  m  some  one  of  the  abdominal  regions  ; 
or  a  pain  of  a  less  severe  nature  exte 
diffuaed    throughout  the  abdomen,  having 

the  peritoneum  apparently  for  its  seat.  The 
pulse,  in  addition  to  its  rapid; ty  and  small- 
ness,  acquires  a  sharper  character.  The 
patient  not  unfrequently  becomes  san- 
guine ;  the  secretions  continue  suppressed, 
the  alvine  occasionally  excepted.  i'ro- 
vided  the  complaint  run  it*  too  usual  course, 
the  ill  fated  woman  rapidly  parses  into  the 
last  stage,  recognised  by  more  or  less  sudden 
alleviation  of  the  abdominal  pain,  feeble  | 
lluttering  pulse,  greatly  tumid  abdomen, 
involuntary  excretions,  hiccough,  and  cold 
extremities,  the  precursors  of  dissolution. 
.She  dies,  and  is  relieved  from  Buffering. 

With  regard  to  the  appearances  observed! 
after   death,  as   on    every   point   connected 
with   the   consideration  of  puerperal  fever, 
no  little  contrariety  of  opinion  has  existed. ' 
The  following  remarks,  however,  will  hold  | 
good:  —  If  the  individual   have  sunk  almost  ] 
immediately  upon  the   aggression  of  the  at- 
tack (i.e.  within  forty   or   fifty   hours),    lit- 
tle or  no  structural  change  is  observed   in 
any  part  of  the  body.      Upon  this  important 
subject,   Dr.  Blundell  thus  expresses   him* 
self:    "On  examining    the    body   after  the 
more,    malignant    attacks  of  the   puerperal , 
fever,   as  when  the  patient,  for  example,  is 
dead  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  chill,  on 
opening  the  abdomen,  scarcely  a  trace  of  in- 
flammation   has    been    observed  ;    a    little 
bloody  serum,  a  {e\v  dubious  adhesions,  a 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  capil- 
laries,   and    that    is   all!"  (Vide   Lancet, 
August  oOth.  lci-io.)     Wheieas,  if  the  dis- 
ease have  existed  a  considerable  time  previous 


verse   is  the  case  ; 
beeiona,  effusion,  ulceration,  and  the  o< 

ii.tly 
i.      I  .    reiterate    the    correctness   of 
.  ttions  would  b 

Supporting    them  is  tO    In- 
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mi  the  ke 
of  the  pathological  view  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


CHftONIC    All  I  (  i  in  V    01    it  i    <  iioFU) 

t\   I  I  \       rBBATBO    WITH    MX     \  ON 

MICA. 

In  a  late  Number  of  Tiil  LaNCBI  we  gave 
some  cases,  taken  from  Al.  Lermiuier'a 
Clinic,  illustrative  of  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  the  active;  principle  of  nux  vomica.  The 
following  case  of  paralysis  will,  perhaps,  be 
read  with  equal  interest,  as  it  was  brought 
to  a  favourabfe  termination  by  the  repeated 
use  of  nux  vomica,  at  a  period  when  it 
seemed  to  be  almost  past  the  hope  of  re  - 
covery. 

Johanna  D)k,  rctat.  88,  had  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  very  good  health  up  to  her 
eighteenth  year,  when  she  began  to  be 
affected  with  attacks  of  pain  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  back,  and  muscular  debility  j 
her  appetite  was  good  ;  digestion  regular; 
bowels  rather  costive.  In  this  state  she 
continued  for  some  years,  when  the  pain  and 
muscular  debility  became  such  as  to  confine 
her  almost  entirely  to  her  bed  ;  her  appe- 
tite began  to  fail,  her  breath  became  offen- 
sive, the  teeth  loos<  ued,  and  the  yums  swell- 
ed, and  the  alvine  evacuations  took  place  only 
after  the  employment  of  glvsters.  These 
symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  but  re- 
peatedly relumed,  and  left  very  great  mus- 
cular debility.  From  ber  twenty-seventh 
year  she  was  obliged  to  keep  ber  bed  con- 
stantly; lost  all  appetite;  the  scorbutic 
affection  of  the  mouth  continued  without 
any  interruption ;  the  left  leg,  and  shortly 
alterwaids  the  left  arm,  became  paralytic; 
she  complained  of  the  sensation  of  textreme 
debility,  palpitation,  and  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  shortness  of  breath,  espe- 
cially at  night,  or  whenever  she  attempted 
to  raise  the  left  arm.  Up  to  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  the  case  had  been  entirely  left 
to  nature ;  from  this  period,  however,  and 
especially  as  the  paralytic  affection  began 
also  to  develop  itself  on  the  light  side,  Dr. 
Schleringvr,  of  Marienburg,  was  consulted, 
lie,  at  first  sight,  considered  the  case  as  one 
of  inveterate  scurvy,  and  succeeded  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  gums  and  teeth, 
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and  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  the  general 
debility,  however,  and  the  paralytic  affec- 
tion, remained  unaltered.  The  pain  in  the 
lumbar  portion  of  (be  spine,  which  formerly 
had  been  decidedly  of  an  inflammatory  cha* 
racte.r,  bad,  at   this  time,   almost   entirely 

subsided.    Dr.  S«  hleringer,  liowever,  vei y  ju- 
diciously considered  it  Likel)  thai  tbe  in  nam* 
i  bad  terminated  in  effusion  between 


EMPLOYMENT    (.1     OHLORUnSTfl    1$  PROPHY- 
LACTICS   Of    i  ii  i.    PLAOVE. 

(  Extract  from  <>  Letter  of  Al.  Pariut.) 

u  Having  resolved  upon  trying  tire  effect 
of  oblorine  on  the  vims  of  tin;  plague,  we 
took    on   tbe    Sd  of    June,    tbe    .shirts    and 

drawers  of  six  patients  who  bad  recently 

died  of  tin   disease  ;    they  were  stained  with 

the  membranea  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  de-  J  blood  and  tbe  sanies  from  carbuncles,  and 
eided  upon  trying  the  effect  of  nux  vomica;  exhaled  a  detestable  smell.     Alter  having 


be  began  with  a  one -grain  pill  daily,  and 
hraHy  increased  the  dose  to  eight,  when 
the  usual  t  Sects  of  the  remedy  became  visi- 
ble by  violent  attacks  of  convulsions,  which 
returned  as  often  as  live  or  six  times  in  on 
hour;  at  the  same  time  the  patient  felt 
.;  anxiety,  nervous  irritability,  headuch, 
especially  at  tl.e  orbital  region,  sickne-s, 
and  an  almost  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  wbole 
body*  The  use  of  nux  vomica  having  been 
discontinued,  all   these  symptoms  disappear 


been  plunged  in(o  water  for  a  short  time, 

they  were  placed  in  a  solution  of  three 
pounds  of  the  chlorurej.  of  soda  in  fifty  pintp 

of  water.  After  sixteen  hours,  when  they 
were  taken  out  of  tbe  water,  neither  their 
tissue  nor  their  colour  was  altered.  Tbe 
solution,  which  previous  to  tbe  experiment 
had  been  of  sufficient  strength  to  discolour 
half  a  degree  of  Gay-Lussae's  chlorometer, 
had  undergone  a  peculiar  change.  The 
strength  of  the    solution  \va3  considerably 


ed  within   four  days,  after  which   time  the   reduced,  and  about  four-fifths  of  the  chlorine 


general  muscular  strength  of  tbe  patient 
was  evidently  increased,  and  the  use  of  the 
right  leg  was,  in  some  respect,  restored. 
She  took  now  an  infusion  of  arnica  and  cin- 
chona wine,  and  nourishing  food,  and  had 
frictions   made  with  the  spirit  of  rad.  ange- 


had  acted  on  the  animal  matter  on  the  linen, 
the  colour  and  texture  of  which,  as  we  ob- 
served before,  was  not  in  the  least  altered. 
A  tier  having  been  taken  out  of  the  water, 
the  linen  was  wrung  out  and  dried  in  the 
sun  for  a  few  hours  ;  when  it  was  perfect- 


lica:,  along  the  back  and  extremities.  Under  ly  dry,  each  of  us,  M.  Dumont,  Guilhou,  La 
the  use  of  these  remedies,  however,  the  gasquie,  d'Arcet,  Bosc,  and  I,  put  on  a  shirt 
improvement  which  bad  been  observed   im-  I  and  a   pair  of  drawers,   and   wore   them  for 


mediately  after  tbe  employment  of  nux 
vomica  was  not  augmented,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly considered  proper  a^ain  to  resort 
to  that  remedy.  The  patient  began  with 
the  same  dose  as  before  the  convulsive 
attacks  acceded,  when  she  was  taking 
five  grains  a  day;  and  when,  after  Jtbe  dis- 
continuance of  tbe  remedy,  the  convulsive 


eighteen  hours.    None  of  us  felt  in  the  least 
indisposed  after  this  experiment.* 


DIVISION    OF    THE    PNEUM0-G ASTR.IC 
NERVES. 


At   a    recent  meeting  of  the    Academie 
Roj'ale  de  iMedecine,  M.  Fourcade,  surgeon 
symptoms   had   disappeared,    the   muscular  j  t0   the   llopital   de  la   Garde,  presented   a 
strength  ot  the   paralytic  limb    was  almost  \  middle-sized    dog,    on    whom    he    had,    on 
completely    restored.     She    now    took    the    the  7th  of  June,  performed  the  section  and 


tincture  of  the  acetate  of  iron  in  an  infusion 
of  arnica  and   cinchona,  used  saline  baths, 


paitial  excision  of  the  left  pneumo-gastric 
nerve;   the  piece  which  had  been  cutout, 


affusions  of  cold  water,  and  frictions  of  Was  four  lines  in  length.  After  tbe  healing 
phosphorus  liniment  along  the  back.  Al-  0f  the  wound,  the  animal  appeared  to  be  as 
though  under  this  plan  of  treatment  tbe  lively  as  before.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the 
condition  of  tbe  patient  materially  improved,  |  samo  operation  having  been  performed  on 
then;    remained    still     a  weakness    of    the   tbe   right  side,    the  animal  was  very   dull, 


limbs,  ami  great  torpidity  of  the  bowel 
the  nux  vomica  was  accordingly  used  a  third 
tiiu",  with  the  same  effect  as  before  ;  and 
when  the  convulsive  and  tetanic  symptoms 
had  completely  subsided,  the  use  of  the 
limbs  was  perfectly  restored.  She  however 
s *  ill  us<-d  t*m.'  steel-bath,  and  cold  affusions 
along  tbe  back  ;  but,  on  the  22d  of  October, 
lit  eight  weeks  alter  having  commenced 
the  nux  vomica,  was  so  perfectly  recoven  d, 
as  to  make  the  further  use  of  any  medical 
treatment  unnecessary. 


and  seemed  to  waste  away  ;  these  symp- 
toms, liowever,  disappeared,  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  report,  it  had  begun  to  gain  flesh 
again  ;  it  still,  however,  vomited  and  cough- 
'il,  but  not  so  often  us  before  ;  the  voice 
appeared  to  be  completely  lost.  M.  Begin 
observed,   that  he  had  performed  the  same 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  above  experiment,  interesting  as  it  is,  is 
not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  chlorates 
possess  any  power  of  destroying  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  vires  of  the  plague,  as 
M.  Taiiset  appears  to  maintain. —  Gdz.  de 
Sante, 
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operation  on  seferal  dogs,  two  of  which  had 
survived  it,  the  one  lu'teen,  the  other  thirty- 
four  days,  lu  all  the  instances  in  which  the 
Optrttim  was  quickly  followed  by  death, 
the  fatal  result  seemed  to  he  produced  by 
tli |  ptrsJytu  wf  the  glottis,  und  might  be  de- 
Isyed  bjf  m:ik in vr  aa  aperture  iu  the  truchua. 
— Bullet,  da  Scien.  Matte 


LONDON   MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Xovember  16**,  tSri,  lCf9, 

Mr.  Callaway  in  the  Chair. 

THEATMl  NT   OF   IIEIIXIA. 

Mr.  Kim; don  adverted  to  the  remarks  he 
had  made  on  the  previous  evening,  aud  stated, 
in  correction  of  bis  observations,  that  the 
prospects  of  recovery  after  an  operation  for 
berate,  were  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of 
intlammation  over  the  whole  contents  of  the 
hernial  sac,  and  the  extent  of  granulation 
covering  the  peritoneum.  Dr.  Whiting 
also  corrected  the  remark,  that  "paralysis 
was  the  etfect  of  inflammation."  His  obser- 
vation was,  that  paralysis  is  sometimes  conco- 
mitant with  iofleromation  of  apart. 

Mr.  Taunton  laid  before  the  Society  the 
following  table,  calculated  from  the  docu- 
ni-ntsofthe  Truss  Society,  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  forms  of  hernia. 
Of  left  inguinal  hernia,  the  complaint  oc- 
curred on  an  average  of  1  female  to  33  male 
cases;  of  right  inguinal,  1  female  to  30 
male;  of  double  inguinal,  1  female  to  110 
male;  of  left  femoral,  V  female  to  1  male; 
of  right  femoral,  8  female  to  1  male  ;  of 
double  inguinal,  10  female  to  1  male.  Mr. 
Taunton  observed,  that  the  rule  Mr.  Taunton, 
sen.  used  to  adopt  as  to  the  period  of  open* 
tion,  was  always  to  resort  to  it  "as  soon  as 
the  tobacco  enema  failed."' 

Mr.  Stephens  felt  desirous  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  society  to  some  opinions  of  his, 
•which  he  believed  to  be  original,  und  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  hernia  cases,  and 
which  he  had  first  made  public  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  in  a  Treatise 
on  Obstructed  and  Inflamed  Hernia.  lie 
believed  it  would  be  readily  acknowledged, 
that  cases  were  continually  occurring,  which 
were  not  explained  according  to  the  present 
doctrines.  Hitherto  it  had  been  supposed, 
that  hernia  was  dangerous  from  one  cause 
only,  that  resulting  from  stricture  of  the 
protruded  parts.  His  ohject  had  been  to 
show,  that  symptoms  of  strangulation,  differ- 
ing not  in  kiud,  but  very  materially  in  degree, 
could  be  produced  without  any  stricture 
whatever,  and  that,  in  fact,  symptoms  of 


strangulation  were  symptoms  only  more  in- 
tense  in  degree  than  those  which  could  be 
produced  by  other  causes  obstructing  the 
peristaltic  movement.  Mr.  Stepheus,  in  sup- 
port of  these  views,  detailed  a  case  of  ven- 
tral hernia,  which  occasioned  a  very  mild 
form  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  not  lead- 
ing at  first  to  any  suspicion  of  hernia  as  the 
cause,  the  tumour  being  so  easily  reducible, 
that  the  integuments  coveriug  the  hernia 
could  be  pushed i  almost  altogether,  through 
the  opening,  leaving  behind  an  indentation 
instead  of  a  swelling;  the  hernia  returned 
upon  removing  the  Angers.  After  more  than 
a  week,  however,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  symptoms,  he  (Mr.  Stephens^  was 
induced  to  think  that  the  symptoms  might 
really  depend  upon  the  hernia,  and  persuad- 
ed the  friends  of  the  patient  to  agree  to  an 
operation.  Upon  cutting  into  the  hernial 
sac,  he  found  a  small  portion  of  discoloured 
intestine  adhering  to  it,  the  other  parts 
being  perfectly  loose  ;  the  opening  into  the 
abdomen  was  large,  und  allowed  the  lingers 
to  pass  freely,  by  the  sidoofthe  intestine, 
lie  separated  the  adhesion,  and  the  bowel 
readily  passed  into  the  abdomen,  without 
any  stricture  being  found  or  divided.  Mr. 
Stephens  then  detailed  another  case,  similar 
to  the  former,  in  which  he  suspected  ad- 
herent hernia  to  be  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  hernia  could  not  be  positively  de- 
tected, and  the  patient  died.  Upou  exami- 
nation, however,  a  hernia  was  found  beneath 
the  fat  and  integuments  of  the  abdomen, 
corresponding  precisely  with  that  of  the 
former  case,  there  being  no  stricture,  but  an 
adhesion  of  a  small  portion  of  intestine,  which 
portion  was  discoloured,  showing  that  it  had 
been  morbidly  effused.  The  adhesion  was 
separated,  and  the  bowel  easily  returned. 
Upon  inspecting  the  abdomen,  the  whole 
interior  was  found  perfectly  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portion  which  hud  been 
just  released  from  its  adhesions.  This  wus  de- 
tected by  its  discoloration.  The  reluter  then 
described  the  difference  of  the  symptoms 
in  strangulated  and  obstructed  hernia.  In 
strangulated  hernia  the  symptoms,  he  said, 
were  of  an  acute  character,  with  restlessness 
and  impatience,  bearing  the  marks  of  an  ac- 
tive struggle  against  disease.  In  obstructed 
hernia,  the  symptoms  are  mild,  bein;4  those 
of  depression,  melancholv,  and  slow  sinking. 
He  did  not  mean  to  state,  that  adhesion 
always  produced  obstruction;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  believed  that  extensive  adhesions 
existed  without  any  obstruction.  In  a  pa- 
tient who  died  of  ovarian  dropsy,  he  found 
the  intestines  extensively  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  without  the  patient  having  suffered 
from  obstruction  ;  it  was  peculiar  adhesions 
only,  which  caused  obstruction.  He  then 
proceeded  to  offer  some  explanation  upon 
the  cause  of  fatality  in  umbilical  hernia.  He 
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did  not  believe  it  was  owing  to  the  moro 
ready  admission  of  air,  in  tbe  operation,  ex- 
citing inflammation  among  the  intestines, 
nor  did  he  believe  that  a  stricture  upon  t.1 1  e • 
bowels  was  a  cause  of  the  disorder;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  umbilical  hernia,  ho 
considered  that  a  direct  inflammation  arose 
among  the  intestines  in  the  rupture,  as  a 
consequence  of  certain  diseased  states  and 
adhesions,  which  the  intestines  and  Omen- 
tum acquired,  more  particularly  the  latter,  in 
irreducible  hernia.  This  Mr.  Stephens  said 
he  had  described  as  inflamed  hernia,  lie 
felt  anxious  to  bring  the  subject  of  his 
opinions  before  the  Society,  in  order  that 
they  might  he  acknowledged  or  refuted. 

Mr.  King  don  did  not  consider  that  Mr. 
Stephens  had  gone  sufficiently  into  the  treat- 
ment of  hernia;  he  believed  that  most  sur- 
geons would,  in  the  case  detailed,  have 
opened  the  hernial  sac,  where  the  symptoms 
continued  after  the  reduction,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  had  done. 

Mr.  Lloyd  did  not  believe  that  adhesions 
could  be  a  cause  of  fatal  symptoms  in  hernia  ; 
be  had  seen  many  cases  of  hernia,  with  ex- 
tensive adhesions,  which  had  not  produced 
bad  symptoms,  and  which  had  not  required 
operation.  He  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
to  operate  in  all  such  cases  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  adhesions,  though  he  be- 
lieved that  adhesions  might  be  so  far  inju- 
rious as  to  render  any  inflammation  which 
might  take  place  of  a  worse  character. 

Mr.  Stephens  did  not  mean  to  assume, 
that  the  same  reflections  which  had  induced 
him  to  operate,  would  not  also  have  actuated 
others  under  the  same  circumstances,  but  he 
contended  it  had  never  been  taught,  that  a 
hernia,  without  any  stricture  whatever,  and 
which  admitted  of  an  apparently  easy  re- 
duction, might  yet  require  an  operation  to 
remove  an  adhesion  as  the  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion. In  reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  he  begged  to 
say,  that  he  had  distinctly  admitted  that  ex- 
tensive adhesions  might  exist  without  bad 
symptoms,  and  had  instanced  the  case  of  the 
woman  who  died  of  ovarian  dropsy.  In  the 
cases  he  had  seen,  the  adhesions  had  always 
been  of  one  small  portion  only.  He  bad 
never  spoken  of  an  operation  as  necessary  to 
the  removal  of  adhesions  in  a  hernia  which 
had  not  produced  bad  symptoms ;  it  was 
where  the  life  of  the  patient  must  otherwise 
be  sacrificed  that  he  considered  the  adhesions 
should  be  removed.  With  respect  to  adhe- 
sions operating  to  render  an  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  worse,  he  could  only  say,  that  in 
the  cases  be  had  described,  one  peculiar- 
feature  of  the  disorder  was,  an  almost  total 
absence  of  inflammation,  either  of  the  intes- 
tines or  peritoneum. 

Dr.  Whiting  considered  the  Society  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stephens  for  the  cases  he 
had  related ;  he  believed  his  views  would 
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throw  much  light  upon  disorders  of  the 
bowels;  but  though  he  could  readily  believe 
thai  adhesion  might  be  a  cau.se  of  obstruction, 

lie  did    not   think  it.  was    B   sole    cause  ;    be 

believed  that  paralysis  of  the  intestines  was 
one  cause,  though  adhesions  might  be 
another. 

Mr.  Kino  don  inquired  of  the  President  if, 
in  a  case  of  hernia  where  the  symptoms  con- 
tinued after  reduction,  be  would  not  open 
the  sac  to  see  if  the  reduction  had  been  com- 
plete, and  if  any  intestine  remained. 

The  President  replied,  that  he  certainly 
should. 

On  the  next  evening  (Nov.  23rd)  the  sub- 
ject of  hernia  and  its  treatment  was  continued, 
and  the  views  of  Mr.  Stephens  were  again  dis- 
cussed ;  but  the  outline  which  we  have  given 
above  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat 
the  observations.  On  all  hands  the  advantage 
of  early  operation  in  hernia  was  considered 
a  most  important  thing.  The  subject  of 
haemorrage  from  severing  the  arteries  of  the 
omentum  being  mentioned — 

Dr.  B licks  said  he  thought  it  was  of  little 
consequence  to  attend  to  it,  as  danger  from  it 
was  of  the  most  distant  kind.  He  had  never 
seen  it  necessary,  on  removing  portions  of 
the  omentum,  to  tie  the  arteries. 

Mr.  Gossett  admitted ,  that  though  serious 
haemorrhage  was  rare,  yet  that  it  would 
sometimes  occur  ;  it  was  proper  to  take  the 
precaution  of  searching  the  folds  of  the 
omentum  previously. 

The  President  had  known  a  case  in 
which  a  patient  had  died  from  haamorrhage 
into  the  abdomen,  from  the  aiteries  of 
the  omentum,  although  care  had  been  taken 
to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Taunton  observed,  that  tearing,  in- 
stead of  cutting,  the  arteries,  was  the  best 
preventive. 

Mr.  Brown  related  a  case  of  severe  uterine 
haemorrhage,  after  miscarriage,  which,  on 
the  failure  of  every  other  remedy,  was  over- 
come by  plugging  the  os  uteri  and  vagina 
with  strips  of  handkerchief. 


INFORMERS. 

A  Correspondent  asks  whether  apotheca- 
ries and  chemists  can  sell  powders,  having 
no  stamps,  without  being  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty 1  The  Commissioners  of  Stamps  have 
decided  that  they  cannot.  A  great  number 
of  informations  have  been  recently  laid,  and 
a  conviction  for  a  mitigated  penalty  has,  in 
each  instance,  been  the  consequence.  Al- 
though saline  powders  are  asked  for,  and 
sold,  yet  they  are  called  soda  powders  in 
the  informations,  and  are  considered  such 
by  the  Commissioners. 
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Tin:  circumstances  of  the  "  Finebiey 
case,"  to  which  the  public  attention  has 
been  so  anxiously  directed,  still  retain  their 
mysterious  character,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  country,  that  B  vigilant  ma- 
gisterial inquiry  has  not  yet  been  instituted. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  been  sending  long  letters 
to  the  newspapers  in  proof  of  his  innocence, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been 
impugned  in  any  journal.  Had  he,  instead 
of  tilling  four  or  five  columns  in  a  news- 
paper, the  writing  of  which  must  have  occu- 
pied a  day  or  two,  submitted,  without  oppo- 
sition, to  half  an  hour's  examination  before 
the  magistrates  of  Bow  Street,  when  nearly 
eighty  witnesses  attended,  his  conduct 
would  have  been  deemed  much  more  satis- 
factory by   the  public. 

We  have  heard,  from  most  respectable 
authority,  that  although  it  was  sworn  on  the 
inquest  that  Mr.  Phillips  "  wasat  Barnet  on 
the  day  preceding  his  wife's  death,  and  did 
not  return  until  eleven  o'clock,"  that  he  was 
seen  to  come  out  of  his  own  house  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  further,  that 
he  passed  that  same  evening  at  a  public 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  company 
with  one  or  two  women  of  doubtful  charac- 
ter ;  that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
Mrs.  Phillips  sent  several  messages  to  her 
husband,  complaining  of  her  severe  illness, 
and  desiring  him  to  return ;  and  that  of 
these  messages  he  could  either  have  heard 
nothing,  or  they  were  altogether  disregard- 
ed by  him,  as  he  did  not  leave  the  public- 
house  until  about  twelve  o'clock.  These  re- 
ports are  extensively  and  confidently  circu- 
lated, and  it  is  but  just  to  make  Mr.  Phil- 
lips acquainted  with  them.  Whether  at 
Barnet  or  at  the  Torrington  Arms,  lie  could 
not  have  been  a  spectator  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  own  house,  and,  probably,  he  has 


been  DsHli  d  OB   some  points,   by  inaccurate 

ioformation.    Mr.  Phillips  will,  donbtleae, 

•  re,  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  report  Dg   tho  alleged  Bcene  at 

1  -rrington  Arms,  and  of  the  alleged  un- 
heeded meieagee   of  his    unfortunate    wife. 
not   called    upon    for  a    defence,  hut 

merely  for  an  explanation* 


Jin.  guthrie. 

The  action  which  this  Gentleman  insti- 
tuted against  The  Lancet,  terminated  ra- 
ther curiously,  by  the  plain tilt's  unexpected 
withdrawal  of  the  "  record,"  at  the  mo- 
ment his  counsel  was  about  to  open  the 
case.  The  Judge  had  taken  his  seat,  the 
Jury  was  sworn,  the  advocates  had  girded 
themselves  for  the  contest,  when  lo  !  the 
modest  author  displayed  the  white  feather, 
and  retreated.  This  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  retirement  of  the  plaintiff  from  the  con- 
test, gave  great  offence  to  his  brother  Bats, 
and  he  was  abused  in  good  round  terms  by 
their  dirty  "  Hack,"  for  not  having  endea- 
voured at  all  risks  and  hazards  to  obtain  a 
verdict  against  The  Lancet.  Mr.  Guthrie, 
however,  finding  upon  reflection  that  we  had 
published  no  more  than  the  truth,  and,  in 
fact,  that  he  had  no  case  to  lay  before  the 
jury,  very  wisely,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  abandoned  the  action. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  alleged 
libel  it  was  stated,  that  matters  were 
strangely  managed  at  the  Blind  Depot,  in 
Warwick  Street,  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Guthrie  him- 
self to  a  friend,  shows  that  that  Gentleman 
was  not  only  required  by  every  feeling  of 
honour  to  abandon  the  action,  but  that  the 
abuses  of  which  we  had  complained  were  of 
no  ordinary  duration.  There  was  a  "  turn- 
over," probably,  about  the  period  we  men- 
tion, but  of  no  new  leaf. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  notwithstanding  the  raving3 
of  his  maligners,  must  look  back  with  feel- 
ings of  much  satisfaction,  upon  the  method 
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y  which  he  piudcntly  terminated  ;i  conic:,!, 
which  lio  had  most  imprudently  commenced. 


"  Mv  Dk.ui  

*   *   *  *   *    *    „  ]  liavo  not],jng  (()  a(],i  l0 

my  last  statement  u  lo  want  ofnewi.    Her.' 

0  on  in  due  monotony,  one  day  like 
another,  with  little  interest,  and  leu  devia- 
tion from  regular  order.  Our  Infirmary  is 
in  a  fair  way  for  perdition.  I  have  been  at 
last  obliged  to  dismiss  the  Cameron  (he  is 
dying),  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf;  but  we 
have  so  bad  a  character  among  the  poor, 
that  if  the  leaf  is  not  a  very  good  one,  we 
may  cease  to  hold  forth.  The  truth  is,  no 
one  works,  or  takes  any  interest  in  it,  hut  Sir 
James  M'Grigor  and  myself,  lleid  promises 
to  exert  himself ;  and  *  *  *  *  *  ln  janu. 
ary  will,  1  hope,  euahle  us  to  proceed  more 
steadily."    *  *  * 

Adieu,  believe  me 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

G.  J.  Guthrie. 


In  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Clarendon 
letters,  it  was  held,  in  a  Court  of  Equity, 
that  although  the  documents  were  given 
with  an  unqualified  permission,  that  the 
party  receiving  the  same  might  make  what- 
ever use  he  pleased  of  them,  such  permis- 
sion was  not  deemed  to  extend  to  publica- 
tion, and  upon  this  ground  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor granted  an  injunction  against  the  pub- 
lisher. The  great  mind  of  the  little  Cock- 
sparrow  overlooks  all  such  absurd  niceties; 
he  soars  too  high  to  be  enabled  to  perceive 
the  boundaries  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  and,  it 
would  appear,  that  his  view  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  honour  is  equally  distant  and  indis- 
tinct. That  part  of  the  profession  which  is 
unacquainted  with  the  machinery  that  has 
been  long  set  at  work  to  lessen  the  influence 
of  this  Journal,  and  to  traduce  the  charac- 
ter, both  public  and  private,  of  its  Editor,  is 
stricken  with  amazement  at  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Earle  has  introduced  the  names 
of  Dr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Weekes,  Mr.  Fay, 
and  Mr.  M'Christie,  in  order  to  give  a  co- 
louring of  truth  to  his  false  accusations.  The 
breach  thus  committed,  in  all  the  rules  of 


civilised   society — this   tearing  asunder  of 
I  hose   bonds  which  unite   men  in  amicable 
intercourse — appears  so  completely  to  have 
absorbed  public  attention,  that  the  gratuitous 
and  damning  falsity  of  his  assertions,  is  well 
nigh  forgotten.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  boast, 
but  a  foolish  one,  we   suppose,  that  every 
Englishman's    house    is    his    castle;    and. 
authors,  equally  celebrated  for  the  extent  of 
their  learning  and  the  purity  of  their  princi- 
ples, have  deprecated  in  terms  of  the  sever- 
est reproach,  those  unprincipled  scoundrels, 
who,  to  gratify  a  revengeful  feeling,  or  an 
appetite  for  scandal,  have  dragged  into  tie 
arena  of  public   controversy   the   peaceful 
members  of  the  domestic  circle.     A  Court 
of  Equity,  as  we  have  already  slated,  de- 
creed that  letters  which  had  been  given,  ac- 
companied by   a  declaration   that  any   use 
might  be  made  of  them,  should  not  be  pub* 
lished;  such  a  principle,  however,  as  this, 
finds  no  sanction  in  the  ethical  system  of 
Mr.  Henry  Earle.     He,  good  man,  can  not 
only  publish  private   conversations  without 
any  permission  whatever  from  the  parties  by 
whom  they  were  held,  but  he  can  also  pub- 
lish accounts  of  conversations  which  never 
had  any  existence,  except  in  his  own  vivid 
imagination.     Driven  into  a  corner,  pressed 
almost  to   death  by  our  unqualified   denial 
of  the  charges  containedin  his  famous  speech, 
the  very   honourable   Mr.   Earle,   the  man 
of  such  exquisitely  fine  feelings,  was  under 
the  necessity,  in  order  to  give  a  semblance 
of  truth  to  his  accusations,  of  resorting  to  a 
proceeding,  which,   if  it  were  extensively 
acted    upon,    would    break    down   all    the 
barriers  which  protect  civilised  society  from 
the  ruthless  hands  of  literary  assassinr.     In 
this    audacious    violation   of    the    ordinary 
principles  of  good  faith,  still  was  our  cham- 
pion  pioneering   for    his  own   destruction, 
still  was  he  digging  the  grave  of  his  own 
infamy.     He  was  weak  enough  to  believe 
probably,  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
he  employed,  would  not  have  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  to  come  forward  and  con- 
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tradict  liis  unfounded  and  calumnious  asser- 
tions. Hut  in  this,  to  liis  unspeakable  mor« 
tification  and  disgrace,  lie  1ms  i.  ived. 

All  that  portion  of  his  accusations,  there- 
fore, which  ho  endeavoured  to  substantiate 

nist  us,  by  citing  pretended  com 
tions,  can  only  now  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  good  taste  and  love  of  veracity  of  our 
accuser.  This  person  has  taken  such  paius 
to  paint  himself  in  appropriate  colours,  that 
the  picture  scarcely  requires  a  touch  from 
any  other  hand,  to  elucidate  what  ought  to 
be  its  most  prominent  features.  The  ene- 
mies of  this  Journal  have  never  aimed  at  it 
a  single  blow,  which  has  not  reverted  with 
redoubled  force  upon  themselves  ;  in  no  in- 
stance have  they  sought  for  popularity  by 
their  opposition,  without  incurring  dis- 
grace ;  in  no  instance  have  they  received 
the  plaudits  of  the  disgusting  Bats,  without 
incurring  the  contempt  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession ;  when  they  have  endeavoured  to 
protect  themselves  from  public  indignation, 
their  efforts  at  self-preservation  have  re- 
sembled those  of  that  animal  which  often 
cuts  its  own  throat  in  its  ill-judged  exertions 
to  escape  the  destruction  of  the  flood.  The 
condition  of  a  "  toad  in  a  tar-barrel"  is  one 
of  strength  and  comfort,  compared  with  that 
presented  by  the  enemies  of  a  free  medical 
press.  Behold  the  plight  of  Jemmy  John- 
stone, of  Roderick  the  Goth,  of  the  gaping 
Oyster,  of  B.  B.  Cooper,  of  the  little  Cock- 
sparrow  and  Co.  These  creatures  have 
never  moved  a  hand  in  their  unhallowed 
contest  against  the  freedom  of  the  medical 
press,  without  having  furnished  us  with  the 
means  of  showing  our  superior  strength,  and 
the  boundless  superiority  of  our  cause. 

The  failure  of  our  opponents  has  not 
arisen  from  any  extreme  nicety  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  weapons.  We  should  have 
thought,  however,  that  the  state  of  Dr.  Arm- 
strong's health  might  have  prevented  Mr. 
Earle  from  dragging  the  name  of  that  emi- 
nent physician  into  the  controversy,  if  he 
could  not  have  been  restrained  by  any  other 


consideration.  He  well  knew  that  Dr.  Arm- 
strong had  been  10 fieri Dg,  during  many 
months,  from  a  most  severe  and  painful  in- 
disposition ;  and   that,   although    his  health 

is  so  much  improved  u  to  enable  him  to 

reaume  the  active  duties  of  a  portion  of  his 
moat  extensive  practice,  yet  that  his  nerves 
are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  endure,  with- 
out much  suffering,  any  thing  in  the  sh 
of  literary  controversy.  The  bare  mention 
of  Dr.  Armstrong's  name  by  Mr.  Earle  in 
this  affair,  all  circumstances  considered, 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  an  act  of  cold- 
blooded cruelty.  Had  Mr.  Earle  conde- 
scended to  speak  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  previ- 
ously to  the,  publication  of  his  letter,  the 
Doctor  would  have  candidly  stated  to  him 
then,  as  he  has  done  since,  that  he  had  no 
recollection  whatever  of  having  either  heard 
or  repeated  the  words  which  Mr.  Earle  at- 
tributed to  him.  So  much  for  our  "  pro- 
fessions" as  communicated  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, and  so  much  for  the  truth  of  Mr* 
Earle's  accusation  upon  that  ground. 

And  now  for  the  "  repeated  assurances 
of  respect"  communicated  by  Mr.  Fay: — 

"  To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

Nov. 'jo,  in I 9. 

"  Sin, — I  was  much  surprised  that  Mr. 
Earle,  in  his  letter  in  your  publication  of 
last  Saturday,  should  seem  to  have  fancied 
that  I  had  been  employed  by  you  as  an 
agent  to  settle  the  dispute  between  you  and 
himself.  I  desire  to  have  it  understood, 
that  I  never  received  any  authority  from 
you,  or  any  friend  of  yours,  to  say  one  word 
to  him,  or  any  one  else,  on  the  subject. 

"  It  is  now  so  long  since,  that  I  have  for- 
gotten the  precise  nature  of  the  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Earle  alludes  to,  but  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  all  1  ever  said  arose  from  my  own 
desire  to  restore  amicable  feelings  between 
two  gentlemen  whom  I  had  reason  to  con- 
sider my  friends.     I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

"  C.  Fay. 

"  7,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly. 

Alas !  poor  Mr.  Earle  ;  upon  all  points 
is  he  doomed  to  be  exposed.  This  letter 
is  excellent  proof  that  we  endeavoured  to 
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procuro  his  support.  Excellent  evidence 
for  the  Plaintiff.  Good  God  !  Tuk  Lancet 
anxious  to  procuro  Mr.  Earle's  suppoit! 
Why,  man,  it  is  the  interested  opposition  of 
such  ninnies,  that  litis  procured  for  us  the 
support  of  the  enlightened  and  independent 
members  of  the  profession  of  this  and  of  all 
other  countries.  The  only  thing  which  we 
had  to  fear,  from  the  first  moment  of  starting 
our  Journal,  was  the  "  support  "  of  the 
thick-headed  neveys  and  noodles,  who, 
through  purchase,  and  the  working  of  a 
sanguinary  system  of  patronage,  are  thrust 
into  the  offices  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  the  great  hospitals  of  this  metropolis. 
Has  this  little  man  really  the  vanity  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  countenance  could  procure 
for  any  journal  a  single  reader?  Has  not  Mr. 
Earle,  and  have  not  the  whole  of  the  gang 
with  which  he  is  connected,  supported,  with 
all  their  might,  and  all  their  talents,  (for- 
give us,  Goddess  !)  Johnson's  late  Quar- 
terly, the  Yellow  Journal,  still  more  re- 
cently the  Excrescence,  and,  at  present, 
Longman  s  Catalogue?  And,  what  has 
been  the  result?  Apply  to  the  trunk- 
makers.  Be  assured,  Master  Earle,  that 
the  prestige  for  the  great  names  of  hospital 
surgeons  is  at  an  end.  The  delusive  cloak, 
by  which  their  real  merits  were  so  long 
concealed,  has  been  rent  in  twain.  Thev 
are  exposed  and  fallen,  justly  fallen ; 
while  the  general  practitioner,  the  really 
learned  and  scientific  surgeon  of  the  commu- 
nity, lies  risen  to  his  legitimate  station  in 
the  scale  of  the  professional  barometer.  The 
Lancet  anxious  to  secure  the  "support" 
of  the  little  cotK-sPAnnow  !  Well  done, 
Harry  ;  thou  wilt  never  beat  that. 

"  Lastly,"  says  Mr.  Earle,  "  your  own 
reporter,  Mr.  M'Christie,  about  twelve 
months  since,  called  on  me,  in  consequence 
of  my  remonstrance  with  Mr.  Lawrence 
for  taking  money  from  an  acknowledged  re- 
porter, and,  in  conversation  informed  me, 
that  \ou  had  declared  to  him,  that  all  your 
enmity  towards  me  arose  from  a  belief  that 


I  had  been  a  contributor  to  a  subscription 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Tin: 
Lancet;  but  tliat,  in  every  other  respect, 
you  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  con- 
duct, and  entertained  a  respect  for  me." 

The  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  this  sen- 
tence, Mr.  M'Christie  denies  in  terms  the 
most  positive.  With  reference  to  the  first 
part  of  it,  that  part  about  the  "  remon- 
strance" with  Mr.  Lawrence  for  u  tak- 
ing money  from  an  acknowledged  reporter," 
what  does  the  reader  understand  by  this 
language  1  Does  he  believe  that  Mr.  Earle 
was  so  liberal  as  to  remonstrate  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  for  notadmitlingan  acknowledged 
reporter  to  the  hospital  practice  without 
pay?  Or,  dees  he  believe  that  Mr.  Earle 
was  so  illiberal  as  to  "remonstrate"  with 
Mr.  Lawrence  for  having  admitted  an  "  ac- 
knowledged reporter  "  under  any  circum- 
stances ?  Now,  we  know  not  what  the 
reader  believes,  or  what  he  disbelieves ; 
neither  do  we  know  what  Mr.  Earle  wishes 
him  to  be  believe,  for  his  language  is  rather 
cloudy  ;  but  this  is  the  fact,  and  after  the 
bombastic  announcement  of  the  "  remon- 
strance," it  is  only  just  that  it  should  be 
made  public.  The  fee  paid  by  Mr.  M'Chris- 
tie, was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Sur- 
geons'Pupils'  Fund,  and  a  third  of  it  was 
coolly  pocketed  by  Mr.  Earle,  notwithstand- 
ing his  virtuous  "  remonstrance"  with  Mr. 
Lawrence,  for  having  taken  money  from 
"  an  acknowledged  reporter." 

Liberality  and  disinterestedness  are  qua- 
lities which  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  Bat  tribe.  If  Mr.  Earle  thought  it  un- 
just to  take  money  from  "  a  gentleman  of 
the  press,"  in  consequence  of  the  benevo- 
lent nature  of  his  occupation,  why  did  Mr. 
Earle  himself  pecket  the  fee  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  objected  to  the  admission 
of  a  reporter,  because  he  was  a  reporter, 
why  does  Mr.  Earle  indulge  in  cant,  about 
his  not  entertaining  the  slightest  objection 
to  fair  and  impartial  reporting?  If  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  occupation  of  the 
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I    porter,   why   the    u  remonstrance  V     h 
there   was     uu    objeoUOB   to    tin-    ta 

"i/,    and  no  objection   to    the  Oct  upation 
of  the  reporter,  why  pocket  the  ca:di  ' 

\\  e  n-  ill  v  ought  to  apologise  to  the  little 
I  k-apvrow,  for  scarifying  him  week  after 
k  iu  this  way  ;  hut,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  human  calamities,  he  has  brought 
the  punishment  upon  himself  by  his  own 
indiscretion.  We  can  oiler  no  further  re- 
marks until  ere  have  inserted  the  letter  of 
Mr. M'Chriatie,  which  is  much  too  long  to 
be  given  here,  but  we  shall  certainly  find 
space  for  it  next  week.  It  is  a  rule  ob- 
served in  all  our  Courts,  that  evidence 
should  precede  the  "  reply."  Besides,  we 
wish  to  treat  the  subject  very  deliberately, 
as  we  are  informed,  that 

"  There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall 
of  a  yarrow." 


Notions  of  the  Arature  of  Fever,  and  of 
Nervous  Actum,  By  W.  F.  Bow,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Alnwick  Dispensary, 
&c.  London.  Longman  and  Co.  1829. 
pp.  100.     os.  6d. 

When  we  say  that,  like  all  the  numerous 
theories  which  have  been  hitherto  advanced, 
the  "  notions"  before  us  are  inadequate  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  phenomena  of 
fever,  it  is  perhaps  no  more  than  might  be 
expected,  considering  the  great  difficulty  and 
obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  the  talent  and 
research  which  have  been  already  employed 
upon  it ;  but  they  are,  besides,  so  con- 
fusedly stated,  supported  by  such  loose  and 
imperfect  arguments,  and  mixed  up  with  so 
many  errors,  that  they  might  fail  to  produce 
conviction  even  were  they  much  better 
founded  than  they  are. 

Following  the  opinion  of  several  modern 
physiologists,  the  author  maintains  that 
both  secretion  and  the  generation  of  animal 
heat  depend  entirely  on  the  nerves,  and 
that  the  former  is  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nervus  vagus,  and  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic,  which  he  therefore 
denominates  "  chemical  nerves." 

That  secretion  intimately  depends  on  ner- 
vous influence  can  hardly  be  disputed,  if  we 


Ider  how   copiously  the  secreting  Etir- 

applied   with   nerves, 

which  do  not   appear  to  be   either  for  sensa- 

iii.ii  <.i  motion  ;   and  how  powerfully  and  in- 

itantaneoualy  all  or  any  of  the  S'  cretiooa, 

may  ho  retarded  or  accelerated  by  mental 
emotions;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  nerves  above  mentioned  are  especially 
destined  for  this  purpose,  a  proposition 
which  receives  considerable  support  from 
comparative  anatomy  ;  in  most  fishes,  for 
instance,  a  large  branch  of  the  nervus  vagus 
runs  beneath  the  skin  on  either  side  along 
the  lateral  line  as  far  as  the  tail,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  tubes  which  secrete  the  cu- 
taneous mucus  ;  now  it  is  quite  contrary  to 
analogy,  to  suppose  that  such  a  nerve  would 
have  existed,  if  its  functions  could  have 
been  as  well  performed  by  the  branches  of 
the  spinal  nerves  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  organs  which  it  supplies  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  ho 
separate  nerves  for  secretion,  as  well  as  for 
sensation  and  motion. 

So  far,  therefore,  there  can  he  little  to  ob- 
ject to  the  author's  opinions  ;  but  the  pneu- 
mogastric  cannot  be  exclusively  a  secretory 
nerve,  and  the  recurrent  branch  appears  to 
belong  rather  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
than  its  mucous  lining  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  pro* 
hable  that  its  energy  is  increased  by  the  pul- 
sation of  the  artery  round  which  it  passes, 
as  Dr.  Bow  would  have  us  believe. 

Again,  it  is  somewhat  absurd  to  mention, 
as  an  objection  to  the  supposed  functions  of 
the  nerves  in  question,  the  circumstance  of 
their  existence  before  birth  when  secretion 
is  not  carried  on  ;  and  equally  so  to  obviate 
it,  by  supposing  that  the  spleen  and  thymus 
"  have  the  office  of  expending  in  the  foetus, 
the  nervous  influence  destined  to  flow  to  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  apparatuses  after 
birth." — p.  12.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
of  these  organs,  the  author  supposes  that  it 
is  no  longer  required  after  birth,  because  the 
lungs  are  constantly  in  action,  and  is  there- 
fore gradually  absorbed,  while  the  spleen 
serves  through  life  to  divert  from  the  sto- 
mach the  nervous  energy  (as  some  writers 
have  supposed  it  did  the  blood),  which, 
however  necessary  during  the  period  of 
digestion,  would  be  superiluous,  or  even  in- 
jurious, during  the  empty  and  quiescent 
state  of  that  viscus.  This  statement,  how- 
ever improbable,  will  hardly  admit  of  direct 
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refutation  ;  bat  we  may  observe  that  the 
structure  of  the  spleen,  and  (lie  nunihcr  of 
nerves  which  it  receives,  by  no  in<  ans 
countenance  such  uu  opinion  ;  and  that 
there  are  many  Other  organs  besides  the 
stomach  which  are   alternately  in  a  .slate  of 

excitement   and  collapse,  and  for  which  it 

would  be  impossible  to  assign  any  such  ner- 
vous diverticulum. 

We  are,  however,  very  ready  to  admit 
the  general  proposition  upon  which  the 
theory  of  fever  rests,  viz.  that 

"  It'  nervous  influence  be  determined  to 
One  point  or  surface  in  greater  than  usual 
force,  it  will  be  proportionally  withheld  from 
other  parts;  and  if  we  diminish  the  sensi- 
bility of  a  part,  so  that  impressions  common 
to  it  he  not  recognised,  the  usual  force  of  in- 
iluence  will  not  be  transmitted  to  such  part, 
but  other  parts  will,  consequently,  receive 
a  proportionally  greater  force." 

In  the  further  explanation  of  this  state- 
ment, there  is,  however,  some  inconsist- 
ency ;  the  author,  for  instance,  observes, 

"  If  we  excite  the  sentient  nerves  of  a 
part  by  irritating  them,  we  disturb  its  ner- 
vous equilibrium1 ;  an  extra  force  of  nervous 
influence  is  elicited  towards  the  extremities 
of  these  nerves,  which  is  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  This  is  proved  by 
the  flush  that  follows  the  excitation,  which 
could  not  happen  if  these  vessels  retained 
their  contractility.  If  the  irritating  cause 
be  powerful,  then  are  the  capillaries  still 
further  deprived  of  their  contractility,  and 
thus  permitting  of  great  distention,  the  mor- 
bid state  of  inflammation  ensues.  I,  there- 
fore, conceive  inflammation  to  arise  out  of 
an  excited  state  of  the  sentient  nerves  of  a 
part,  coexisting  with,  or  rather  producing, 
an  opposite  condition  of  the  nerves  which 
effect  contractility  and  secretion." 

And  again,  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, he  says— 

"  The  cold  creeping  sensations  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  so  frequently  felt  after  a 
hearty  meal,  do  not  arise  from  any  particu- 
lar sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  the 
skin;  but  because  the  former,  having  occa- 
sion for  an  additional  supply  of  nervous  in- 
fluence above  what  the  spleen  can  furnish, 
receives  it  at  the  expense  of  all  other  parts  : 
owing  to  the  great  sensibility  of  the  skin, 
w«'  readily  become  conscious  of  the  de- 
ficiency there." 

With  this  latter  explanation  we  fully 
agree;  but  if  distention  of  the  capillaries, 
and  even  inflammation,  be  produced  by  the 
mere    withdrawal  of  nervous   energy,   how 


does  it  happen  that  these  vessels  are  con- 
tracted in  the  0M6  above  mentioned,  and 
iluring  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  when,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  theory,  the  coldness  of  the 
skin  is  solely  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of 
nervous  energy  from  ill  Tor  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  sentient  nerves  only  are  drained; 
nor,  indeed,  does  the  author  attempt  to 
maintain  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  former  opinion  be  subsequently  at- 
tempts to  support,  by  adducing  the  action  of 
belladonna  on  the  iris.  lie  supposes  this 
membiane  to  be  composed  almost  entirely 
of  minute  vessels,  by  the  distention  of  which 
it  is  enlarged,  and  the  opening  of  the  pupil 
diminished  ;  and  that  belladonna,  when  ap- 
plied to  or  near  the  eye,  acts  as  a  sedative  to 
the  sentient,  and  consequently  (by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  nervous  energy),  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  motor  nerves,  and  thus  induces 
contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  and 
enlargement  of  the  pupil.  Now  admitting 
that  dilatation  and  contraction  here  depend 
on  two  opposite  states  of  the  vessels,  which 
after  all  has  never  been  proved,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  belladonna  acts  as  a 
mere  sedative  in  the  manner  here  supposed  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it 
has  some  specific  action,  from  its  producing 
the  same  effect,  though  in  a  slighter  degree, 
when  rubbed  on  a  remote  part  of  the  body  ; 
while  neither  opium  nor  cold,  both  powerful 
sedatives,  although  applied  close  to  the  eye, 
will  have  a  similar  operation. 

The  acceunt  of  the  nature  of  fever  is  still 
more  contradictory  and  confined.  The  au- 
thor's idea  is,  that  it  "  depends,  primarily, 
on  impaired  energy  of  the  nervous  system," 
that  the  secretions  become,  consequently,  vi- 
tiated, and,  by  their  irritation,  induce  the 
hot  stage,  in  which  the  skin,  as  the  most 
sensitive  part,  is  principally  afiected  and 
most  excited,  while  the  internal  organs  lan- 
guish for  want  of  nervous  energy.  He  does 
not,  however,  inform  us  how  the  nervous 
energy  becomes  at  first  general!}'-  impaired, 
nor  how  the  secretions,  which  are  internal, 
can  iuduce  an  excited  condition  of  the  skin, 
and  a  contrary  one  of  the  surfaces,  with 
which  they  are  in  immediate  contact,  a  cir- 
cumstance directly  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
tion from  which  he  sets  out;  nor  does  he 
explain  how  there  can  be,  consistently  with 
bis  theory  at  the  same  time,  extensive  acute 
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inflammation  of  the  Titian,  and  general 

•r  and  heat  of  skin.      I'esides,  there 

in  r  of  lever    where    there    ii    do 

cold  tit,  or  where  ttiis  ia  of  so  short  dura- 
tion, that  it  en:  lbly  produce  any 
considerable  "  vitiation  of  the  eecXOtod 
fluids,"  and  the  latter,  therefore,  cannot  he 
the  cause  of  the  hot  tit. 

'there  is,  however,  some  justice  in  the 
observations  on  the  benefit  derived  from 
cold  affusions  in  fever,  which  he  refers  to 
the  diversion  of  nervous  energy  from  the 
surface  to  the  interior,  where  it  is  deficient, 
explaining  the  falling  of  the  mercury  in 
some  of  Dr.  Currie's  experiments  (where 
the  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
a  person  who  had  just  come  out  of  a  cold 
bath),  by  supposing,  that  on  the  body  being 
brought  into  a  warmer  and  less  conducting 
medium,  tho  nervous  fluid,  or  energy,  re- 
turned to  the  surface,  and  was,  consequently, 
for  a  time,  diminished  in  the  internal  parti 
of  the  body,  and  that  the  temperature  of 
these  was  therefore  reduced. 

Proceeding    upon    these    principles,    lie 
proposes  the  employment  of  opiate  frictions 
as  a  very  active  and  efficient  remedy  in  the 
cure  of  fever,  especially  in  those  cases  where, 
from   the  debility  of  the    patient   or  other 
causes,  the  cold  affusion  is  counter-indicated. 
This  remedy  was  first  proposed  in  Italy,  and 
was  tried  about  thirty  years  ago  by  M.  Ward, 
who  used  an  ointment  composed  of  lard  and 
powdered  opium,  and  who  published  some 
successful  cases  in  a  London  medical  jour- 
nal,   without,   however,  attempting  to  ex- 
plain  tho    manner    in  which    it    operated ; 
and  Dr.  Bow  states,  that  he  has  used  it  with 
great   success   in   several  cases  of  typhus, 
where  the    patients  were    apparently  in   a 
hopeless  state,    lie  gives  one   of  M.  Ward's 
cases,  but  none  of  his  own,  lest,  "  from  hav- 
ing a  favourite  notion  to  support,  he  might 
unintentionally  place  more  than  due  weight 
on    particular   points."      But    M.     Ward's 
case  proves  very  little  ;   and,  even  admitting 
that  Dr.  Bow  has  himself  met  with  the  suc- 
cess   which    he    mentions,     three   or    four 
cases  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  value 
of  a  particular  remedy  ;  and  considering  how- 
very  common  a  disease  fever  is,  we  think 
that  he   should  have   obtained  many  more 
proofs  of  its  efficacy  hefore  he  published  the 
present   work,    which    certainly   does   very 
little  credit  to  its  author. 


/  Manual  of  General    tnatemy,  or  a  ( >-n- 
.  ■  Hon  a/  tin:  I'i  mi' 

and  Spetemt  which  <■  mpose  the  Organ* 
M  Mam,     By    \.  L.   1 .  f»\,  11,  D.M.P., 

and    li.    lloi.i. Ann,     D.M.P.      Translated 

from  the   French.     Bj    Hi    ai   SroBBJb 

London.  T.Wilson.  1829.  Ltm©,  pp.418* 

li    is   much   to  be  d    that  this  very 

instructive,  COnci  •-,  and  useful  little  work 
should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  ge  .tie- 
man  ,  who  does  not'app ear  fully  to  understand 
subject,  and  who  has  given  a  bare  lit 
translation,  instead  of  making  those  trifling 
alterations  which  were  required,  to  adapt 
the  work  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
English  student. 

A  few  examples  will  readily  prove  the 
justness  of  this  statement. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  the 
works  which  afford  the  best  information  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  authors 
naturally  selected  those  of  their  own  lan- 
guage in  preference  to  any  others;  and  tho 
translator,  so  far  from  substituting  for 
these,  English  wciks,  or,  at  least,  adding 
such  as  there  might  be,  to  the  list,  has  ren- 
dered the  titles  of  the  French  works  so  lite- 
rally, that  he  has  actually  given  "  Hodgson 
on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  trans- 
lated from  the  English." 

At  p.  17'.),  it  is  stated  that  "  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  the  only  part  of  the  encephalon 
from  which  the  nerves  arise  ;"  here  the  ex- 
planation should  have  been  added  by  the 
translator,  that  the  cerebral  nerves  may  all 
be  traced  to  this  organ,  though  apparently 
arising  from  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  the  original  at 
hand  to  refer  to  ;  but  we  almost  doubt  if 
there  he  found  in  it  such  a  statement  as 
that  "  the  genito -urinary  mucous  membrane 
covers  the  renal  capsules,"  p.  '239  ;  or  that 
"  we  observe  species  of  hypertrophies  and 
atrophies  in  the  teeth,"  p.  '268.  If  this, 
however,  were  the  case,  it  was  certainly  tho 
dut\  of  the  translator  not  to  let  such  errors 
pass  unnoticed. 

Besides  several  other  analogous  misstate- 
ments of  minor  consequence,  the  translation 
contains  an  almost  incredible  number  of 
errors  and  mistakes,  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  list  of  errata,  and  could  hardly,  indeed, 
be  ascribed  to  any  neglect  of  the  printer. 
Most  of  them,  it  is  true,  do  not  necessarily 
destroy    the  sense,   hut   they   might  cause 
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much  perplexity  to  the  young  student,  and, 
at  any  rate,  they  greatly  disfigure  and  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  work.  Thus  we  find, 
that  "  the  middle  arterial  tunic  is  formed  by 
a  peculiar  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  com- 
poses the  Ligaments  of  the  vertebras;" 
whereas    the  author  evidently  meant  to  class 

it  only  with  the  interspinal  ligament,  p.. si  ; 

"  does  not  differ  only,"  for  dijj't  rs  only,  p. 
SSj  "blood-vessels  aud  nervous  filaments 
enter  into  the  structure  of  veins,  hut  in  less 
number  than  in  the  arterial  parietes,  neither 
of  which  can  we  trace  as  far  as  the  internal 
membrane,''  p.  53,  a  sentence  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  English,  though  its  meaning  may 
be  guessed  at ;  approximate,  for  retract,  p. 
56  ;  the  latter,  for  there,  p.  58  ;  reservoir 
of  l'icquet,  for  receptaculum  chyli,  p.  60;  the 
former  may  be  an  accurate  denomination  in 
1'rance,  but  it  is  certainly  scarcely  known 
hero  ;  the  peritoneum,  for  the  peritoneum 
in  the  female,  p.  70  ;  posterior  pubic,  for 
obturator  ligament,  p.  95  ;  presents  the  two, 
for  presents  one  of  the  two,  p.  96;  covering 
of  fibrous  organs,  for  investing  fibrous  or- 
gans, p.  99  ;  adipous,  for  adipose,  passim  ; 
fascia  lata,  lor  tensor  fascia?,  p.  101 ;  among 
those  species  of  animals,  cats,  for  in  the  cat 
tribe,  108  ;  that  which  supplies  the  pulmo- 
nary mucous,  for  that  which  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane  supplies,  220  ;  sore,  for 
slough,  p.  234  ;  lacrymalce,  for  lachrymales, 
p.  2i5;  the  name  of  matted  is  given,  &cc. 
for  the  name  of  plica,  &c.  p.  259;  mamil- 
lary, for  mammary,  p.  274 j  panniculus 
adiposis,  for  panniculus  carnosus,  p.  299. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  faults  alluded  to  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  about  the  first  60 
pages,  which  seem  to  have  been  written  by 
another  person,  the  style  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable and  obscure.  The  translator  may 
remedy  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  these  defects  in  a  second  edition  ; 
but,  in  its  present  state,  we  regret  that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  recommend  the  work  to 
the  notice  of  British  medical  students. 
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Tin  cases  which  we  intended  to  commu- 
nicate in  our  present  number  are  necessarily 
postponed,  as  tiny  have  not  yet  been  made 
the  subject  of  clinical  lectures  to   such  an 


extent  as  might  render  them  of  general  in- 
terest; others,  however,  of  equal  importance 
have  since  occurred,  the  leading  characters  of 
which  we  proceed  to  enumerate. 

MARASMUS. 

Thursday,  r.Mh  Nov. — Dr.  Alison  com- 
menced his  lecture  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  class  to  the  case  of  a  boy,  named 
Woodman,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
clinical  patient,  affected,  apparently,  with 
that  kind  of  organic  abdominal  disease 
which  usually  occurs  at  his  period  of  life, 
namely,  the  deposition  of  scrofulous  tuber- 
cles. This  boy,  he  stated,  had,  for  four 
months  previous  to  admission,  suffered  from 
diffuse  deep-seated  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
jaundice  had  taken  place  for  a  short  time. 
At  present  his  liver  is  evidently  enlarged, 
there  is  considerable  pain  and  tenderness  of 
epigastrium,  and  the  whole  abdomen  is  much 
distended.  In  this  case,  he  said  the  nature 
of  the  disease  was  especially  indicated  by 
the  debility  and  emaciation,  the  dry  and 
scaly  condition  of  the  skin,  the  existence  of 
apthae,  and  a  peculiar  florid  state  of  the 
tongue,  all  which  he  had  particularly  ob- 
served to  exist  in  tubercular  abdominal  dis- 
eases ;  slight  oedema  of  the  ancles  also  was 
present,  with  coagulable  urine,  but  "on  the 
appearance  of  the  latter  group  of  symptoms 
he  preferred  to  postpone  his  observations 
to  another  and  more  suitable  opportunity. 
In  this  boy,  he  considered  that  the  me- 
senteric glands  were  the  principal  seat  of 
disease,  though  the  liver  and  kidneys  were 
doubtless  similarly  affected.  In  advert- 
ing to  the  variable  state  of  his  bowels, 
he  remarked,  that  in  such  scrofulous 
diseases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines may  have  been  either  primarily  or 
subsequently  inflamed  ;  when  primarily,  it 
seems  to  excite  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
into  action,  and  the  mesenteric  glands, 
corresponding  to  the  inflamed  portions  of  the 
intestinal  lining,  become  enlarged,  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  bubo  is  produced  by  the 
irritation  of  a  chancre.  In  such  cases, 
diarrhoea  is  generally  present,  but  where  the 
mesenteric  glands  are  indurated  from  the 
beginning,  and  where  no  inflammatory  state 
of  the  intestine  exists,  diarrhoea  is  rather  an 
unusual  occurrence.  With  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  this  patient,  Dr.  Alison  consid- 
ered, that  from  the  advanced  period  of  the 
disease,  the  most  rational  piactice  would  be 
merely  palliative.  On  account  of  the  pain 
and  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  leeches 
were  applied,  with  relief;  and,  as  he  occa- 
sionally required  laxatives,  rhubarb  and  the 
carbonate  of  soda  were  given,  the  latter, 
partly  in  consequence  of  its  reputed  deob- 
Btruent  virtues;  he  had  also  used  the  tincture 
of  the  muriate  of  iron.  Perhaj  s (he observed) 
iodine   might  here    be   a   suitable  remedy; 
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its    use,    however,     demands    thfl     ltd 
eSUtlOB,  ami   thOM  Who    have     btd    HBMt  01  • 

and 
others,    lh in k    its    employment    most    elh<  a- 

II    when  it  is  given    m    vtiy.-mall    d 
and    tor    u   long-continued    unit',    in    such   u 
manner  Bj   that  little    it'  any  sensible    effects 
may  be  perceived  during  its  operation. 

The  Professor  next  brieHy  mentioned  the 
Of  unusual  measles,  bin  led  at  10  DOT  Isst 
Number;  be  also  gave  some  introductory 
remarks  on  the  general  nature  of  some  ner- 
vous diseases  then  in  the  wards,  but  as  be 
concluded  them  abruptly,  and  has  not  since 
resumed  the  lubject,  the  initiatory  obser- 
vations  shall  be  reserved  till  the  cases  are 
individually  brought  forward.  The  only 
feature  of  interest  in  Dr.  Graham's  lecture 
on  Friday  was,  a  oiae of  peritonitis,  which 
has  not  as  yet  undergone  any  decisive  turn. 

I\<  Il'lt-NT  I'll  XII  ISIS. 
Monday,  Nov.  23rd,  Dr.  Alison  said  that 
several  new  eases  had  been  admitted  since 
bis  preceding  lecture,  the  first  to  which 
he  would  advert  was  one  of  incipient 
phthisis,  it  being  as  yet  doubtful  whether 
or  not  ulceration  had  commenced.  The  pa- 
tient, John  Roddie,  oetat.  33,  admitted  18th 
November,  was  of  an  occupation  which  very 
frequently  laid  the  foundation  of  pulmonary 
disease,  namely,  B  workman  in  a  chemical 
establishment,  where,  in  particular,  a  large 


tion,  f  symptoms,  strer 

i 
In  foi  .  >n,  be  wa.-.  attacked  with  dmr- 

rlnea,    having  previously    been    subJ00l 

partial  nocturnal  sweats  j    the  diarrhu-a,  DOW" 
r,  soon  ceased,   and  again  \\a->  a'r. mated 
with  .     This  is  an  occurrence 

(piently    met    with    m   pbthiaical    cases,   the 
diarrheas  often    suddenly   supervening    with 

lymptomi  of  high  inflammatory  excitement. 
This  cireumal  adily  understood,  !<>■- 

cause  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  dur- 
ing phthisis,  is  extremely  liable  to  i: 
determinations  of  blood,  and  thus  inflamma- 
tory action  is  readily  excited,  when  cold,  or 
any  other  similar  cause,  is  applied.  But 
information,  as    to    the  nature 

of  the  disease,   was,  in  this  man,  afforded 
by  the  existence  of  pain,  confined  to  the 

right  side,  which  was  nearly  immoveable  on 
respiration.  When  he  speaks, B  Sliong  thrill, 
or  fremitus,  is  observed  on  the  right  side 
also.  Further;  the  stethoscope  indicates 
a  less  healthy  state  of  respiration,  on  the 
upper  part  of  this  side,  than  on  the  lelt,  and 
the  voice  is  heard  through  the  tube,  which 
here  seems  to  denote  tubercular  deposition, 
rather  than  excavation  from  the  absence  of 
any  gurgling  sound.  The  treatment  h- 
Dr.  Alison  said,  though  merely  palliative, 
was  still  a  matter  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause ulcerations,  and  even  excavations,  are, 
doubtless,  occasionally  cured,  a  fistulous 
opening  remaining  into   the  healed  cavity. 


quantity  of  muriatic  acid  was  manufactured.  Such  cases  have  been  described  by  Laen- 
He  reminded  the  class  of  several  trades  being  I  uec  and  others.  The  fatal  termination  of 
liable  to   pulmonary   consumption  resulting   phthisical  cases  is  generally  not  from  any 


from  the  inhalation  of  deleterious  vapours  or 
fine  mechanical  particles,  and  that  masons, 
needle-grinders,  flax- dressers,  miners,  and 
others,  were  very  liable  to  be  thus  injured. 
This  fact,  he  said,  he  considered  of  great 
pathologies]  importance,  as  it  strongly  tend- 
ed to  prove  the  origin  of  tubercle  in  inflam- 
matory excitement  ;  for  the  natural  effect  of 
such  irritating  inhalations  is  to  induce  inflam- 
mation in  the  mucous  surfaces  to  which  they 
ore  applied,  and  from  whence  it  is  propagated 
to  the  parenchymatous  structure. 

This  patient  has  been  nine  months  affected 
with  cough  ;  his  pulse  is  frequent  and  soft ; 
on  admission  it  reached  1"20,  and  has  since 
never  fallen  below  8-1.  This  habitual  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  coupled  with  long-  continued 


actual  impossibility'  of  cure  from  peculiarity 
of  disease,  but  from  the  original  extent,  or 
consecutive  depositions  of  cropsof  tubercles, 
by  the  suppuration  of  which,  the  strength  is 
exhausted;  such  successive  crops  are  often 
found  even  in  the  same  lung,  the  tubercles 
being  in  a  state  of  suppuration  in  the  upper 
lobes,  while  miliary  tubercles  are  found  in 
the  lower,  lie  did  not  consider  a  recovery 
in  this  case  absolutely  impossible;  but  a 
cure  alter  nine  months  is  exceedingly  rare. 
Though  here  he  could  scarcely  expect  to 
expedite  the  natural  powers  of  healing,  or 
filling  up  the  cavities  which  might  be  form- 
ed, yet  the  successive  exacerbations  of  the 
disease  might  be  successfully  dealt  with. 
Opiates,    in    various   forms,    and   laxatives, 


emaciation,  was  strongly  characteristic  of  I  have  been  used  with  this  patient  for  some 
true  phthisis,  but  these  are  often  present  also  |  lime  ;  the  former  to  allay  pain  or  iiri- 
in  bronchitis  and  spasmodic  asthma,  though,  tation,  and  likewise  to  influence  the  occa- 
generally  speaking,  the  breathing  is  very  I  sionally  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels;  to  ob- 
differently  affected  in   the  several  diseases,   vista    thirst,    the  sulphuric  acid  drink  waB 


In  this  man  the  expectoration  was  also  some- 
what purulent,  but  this  is  not  decisive  of  the 
presence  of  true  phthisis  either,  for  long- 
continued  inflammation  is  repeatedly  seen  to 
produce  purulent  secretion  as  well  as  ulcer- 
ation does  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  expectora- 


also  employed. 

Dr.  Alison  concluded  his  remarks  on  this 
subject,  by  observing  that  it  was  often  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  reconcile  in 
a  plau  of  treatment  the  opposite  indications 
afforded  by  tubercular  suppuration  and  tu- 
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bercular  inflammation   co-existing,  M  often 
happens  in  the  same  individual. 

MONOMANIA,    POL  LOW  tA      Bf     <l  I'll  A  I.A  I  (.1  \  , 

i  l'H.i  PB1  ,    r  \  it  Ai'i.i  (.i  a  ,  8ec< 

He  next  adverted  to  the  case  of  Edward 
Ctlrrie,  ntat.  35.  IK'  reminded  bii  audi- 
ence that  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  he 
directed  tlu-ir  at  ten  lion  to  the  fact  of  vari- 
ous nervous  diseases  often  consecutively 
taking  place  in   the  same  person ;  of  this, 

the  present  cast1  was  a  good  example. 
Three  weeks  hefore  this  man  was  admitted 
into  the  infirmary,  be  (Dr.  Alison)  had  seen 
him  at  home,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of 
delirium,  that  form  which  formerly  was  de- 
nominated melancholia,  but  which  is  now- 
more  generally,  and  perhaps  with  more  pro* 
priety,  termed  monomania  or  hallucination, 
the  mind  wandering  on  some  individual  sub- 
ject,  while  on  others  it  remains  undisturhed. 
Some  m;us  BgO  he  had  an  apoplectic  seizure, 
and  another  in  January  hist,  alter  which  he 
became  maniacal,  and  has  since  been  sub- 
ject to  severe  headachs.  On  the  16th  of 
November  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
vulsive or  epileptic  paroxysms,  accompanied 
by  insensibility,  and  succeeded  by  coma, 
which  last  was  diminished  by  purgatives  and 
venesection.  In  some  degree,  paraplegia 
exists  at  present;  here,  therefore,  in  one 
case,  apoplexy,  mania,  cephalalgia,  epilepsy, 
coma,  and  paraplegia,  had  consecutively  oc- 
curred. On  admission,  the  patient's  pulse 
was  feeble,  on  which  account,  and  from  his 
great  emaciation,  bleeding  was  not  again  re- 
sorted to,  but  the  cold  affusion  was  employed 
to  the  head,  and  the  croton  oil  liberally  ad- 
ministered. Under  this  treatment  he  has 
recovered  the  sensibility  to  external  im- 
pressions, but  the  maniacal  tendency  still 
remains,  as  is  indicated  by  the  expression 
of  the  eye,  and  other  circumstances.  The 
case  has  also  been  considerably  aggravated 
by  a  slough  produced  on  the  sacrum,  by  the 
irritation  of  the  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine.  As  for  the  immediate  issue,  Dr. 
Alison  considered  it  very  doubtful  ;  but 
even  in  the  event  of  recovery,  it  could  only 
be  expected  to  be  temporary  and  partial. 
This  patient,  he  concluded,  should  be  only  i 
reserved  in  the  clinical  wards,  till  arrange-  i 
ments  could  be  made  for  his  reception  in  a| 
lunatic  asylum. 

CONTAGIOUS    FF.VErt. 

The  next  patient  lectured  on  was  Peter 
Tony,  aetat.  jo,  whose  case  called  forth  the 
following  very  interesting  observations.  1  le 
was  admitted  od  the  20th  with  well-marked 
febrile  symptoms  ;  rigours  had  occuired  the 
day  previous ;  the  countenance  wore  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  oppression  indica-  I 
tive  of  the  disease;  the  pulse  was  frequent I 


and  soft  ;  the  tongue  dry  ;  slight  delirium. 
I  )i .  Alison  said  this,  doubtless,  was  a  case  of 

contagious  fever  j  st  least  four  of  the  mem- 
bers ot  Torry'a  family   had    been    already 

affected,  and  some  ore  at  present  in  the 
female  wards.  Though  this  fact  afforded 
presumptive  evidence  Of  contagions  influ- 
ence, yet  he  did  not  thence  conclude  its 
existence,  for  the  disease  in  all  might  have 
arisen  from  exposure  to  the  same  exciting 
causes,  as  cold,  malarias,  tS:c.  ;  but  what 
more  strongly  corroborates  the  supposition 
of  contagion,  is  the  comparative  observa- 
tions that  persons  exposed  to  the  same  ex- 
citing causes  are  not  involved  in  the  same 
affection.  Very  little  fever  at  present  exists 
in  Edinburgh  among  the  poorer  classes, 
yet  here  a  whole  family  is  attacked  ;  their 
dial  ase  then  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  cold, 
as  this  should  influence  a  great  number  of 
the  population.  The  mode  of  life  led  by 
these  people,  their  scanty  food,  etc.,  may 
next  be  considered  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  illness,  without  the  supposition  of 
contagious  influence,  yet  similar  causes  are 
constantly  and  generally  applied,  without 
inducing  fever.  Lastly,  their  disease  may 
be  imputed,  by  the  anticoutagionist,  to  the 
situation  of  their  dwelling  ;  but  Dr.  Alison 
declared  that,  as  dispensary  physician,  he 
had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  pauper  population  ;  he  knew  the  site  of 
Torry's  dwelling  very  well ;  it  had  often 
been  totally  free  for  a  length  of  time  from 
fever,  and  it  is  entirely  so  at  this  moment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  patient's  habita- 
tion. Arguing  thus,  he  continued,  on  the 
legitimate  principles  of  induction  and  ex- 
clusion, the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  in- 
tercourse with  the  sick  is  sufficient  to  propa- 
gate the  disease.  A  multiplication  of  simi- 
lar cases  corroborates  the  opinion  :  such  have 
been  observed  in  the  several  paits  of  Gnat 
Britain,  and  through  all  the  continental  na- 
tions, and  have  been  noticed  by  various 
physicians  for  a  succession  of  ages.  In 
fact,  the  doctrine  rests  at  present  on  as  firm 
a  foundation  as  any  other  in  medical  sci- 
ence. In  this  case  he  considered  the  pro- 
bable event  unfavourable  from  the  patient's 
age,  and  his  habits  of  dram-drinking  ;  it  is 
true  no  bad  head- symptoms  have  as  yet  ap- 
peared, but  from  the  soft  irregular  pulse  he 
apprehended  that  the  chief  danger  would 
simply  arise  from  the  failure  of  the  circu- 
lating powers.  At  present  he  is  treated 
with  wine  and  laxatives;  the  former,  it  is 
probable,  must  soon  be  increased;  in  fact, 
the  debility  may  proceed  so  far,  as  almost  to 
defy  our  means  of  stimulation;  while,  nt 
the  same  time,  local  affections  may  super- 
vene, contradictory  to  stimulating  treat- 
ment. 


conr. 


WESTM1NSTEB  hospital. 

Ml.tUllluiS     1  1  1  !  i  TS    OF    LEAP. 

TUOMAI  l'i  Mi;iiiLi.,  a. <il  .'.;,  admitted 
8th  April,  under  the  cure  of  Dr.  Hamilton 
Roe.  lit-  is  u  workman  in  u  manufactory  of 
white  lead,  on  Thames-bank.  About  o  days 
ago,  he'was  seized  with  severe  pain  round 
the  navel;  not  increased,  but  rather  relieved 
by  pressure  ;  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  dis- 
treaaing  sickness,  and  vomiting  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green fluid,  and  obstinate  coustipa- 
lion  :  has  taken  aperient  medicine  without 
the  slightest  effect. 

lie  now  complains  of  the  some  pains  in 
the  umbilical  region,  but  in  a  less  degree  , 
no  vomiting  ;.  bowels  have  not  been  opened 
since  Saturday  (5  days).  Pulse  90,  full; 
tongue  clean,  but  expanded. 

1  his  pill  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil  at  night. 

Take  of  calomel,  gr.  v. 

Opium  ,  gr.  j.     Mix. 

9.  Slept  well ;  pains  easier,  but  the  bowels 
not  yet  moved.  The  pill  repeated,  and 
this  draft  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  turpentine  ,3  drachms.     Mix. 

12.  All  the  pains  have  disappeared  ;  the 
bowels  are  open  twice  each  day  ;  had  some 
nausea  yesterday,  but  it  has  not  occurred  to- 
day. Tongue  relaxed;  thirst;  anoiexia; 
debility.  Ordered  to  take  bark  and  acid 
thrice  a  day. 

19.  Apparently  quite  well. 

22.  A  slight  return  of  pain  round  the 
navel,  accompanied  with  sickness.  The 
calomel  and  opium  pill,  and  the  castor  oil 
and  turpentine  draught  repeated. 

23.  The  opening  of  the  bowels  has  been 
attended  with  relief  from  pain.  Slight  sick- 
ness still.  Pulse  9(3,  full.  The  pill  aud 
draught  repeated. 

30.  .Dismissed  cured. 


Thomas  Tillman,  35  years  old,  admitted 
under  the  junior  physician,  19th  August, 
1829,  a  man  of  slight  make,  but  hardy  con- 
stitution ;  has  worked  for  some  time  in  a 
white-lead  manufactory,  ami  did  not  expe- 
rience any  deleterious  effects  until  the  pre- 
sejkt  illness.  Three  months  ago,  he  lirst 
felt  great  weakness  in  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms ;  this  gradually  increased,  and  about 
three  weeks  subsequently  he  was  suddenly 
affected,  whilst  walking,  with  intense  pain  [in 
the  thighs.  On  his  rt  turn  home,  colicky 
pains  affected  him,  and  continued  very  severe 
for  several  days  ;  pain  in  the  head  succeed- 
ed ;  his  mouth  was  drawn  aside,  and  his 
speech  faltered ;  the  use  of  both  the  pecto- 


ral and  pelvic  extremities  was  lost.  At  the 
expiry  of  about  three  weeks,  the  ii. 
paiO  of  head  left,  and  he  bai  .nice  bad  no 
recurrence  of  it.  1  he  paralytic  afleOtioBi 
of  the  limbs,  however,  continued.  In  this 
slate  be  applied  to  a  medical  man,  under 
rare  lie  has  partially  recovered,  but 
his  means  failing,  he  was  admitted  into  this 
hospital.  At  preeent  lie  has  very  little 
power  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist  ;  he 
can  hold  any  light  body  in  the  hand,  but 
cannot  clasp  with  lirmiie.-s.  The  arms  hang 
v  by  his  sides;  ho  has  a  little  motion 
with  the  fore- arm,  but  cannot  raise  the  limb 
from  the  shoulder.  The  appetite  good  ; 
bowels  open  ;  pulse  sma.ll  and  soft ;  secre- 
tion of  urine  frequent  and  copious,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  turpentine  he  has  taken. 
For  his  pain  of  head,  he  was  bled,  cupped, 
8cc.  His  speech  is  perfectly  restored  ;  power 
of  lower  limbs  much  improved.  Ordered  to 
have  a  warm-bath  daily,  and  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  every  morning. 

22.  Much  the  same;  five  grains  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potass  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

28.  The  patient  appears  to  have  more 
power  in  his  hands  ;  they  have,  however, 
quite  apaPTed  aspect ;  he  cannot  keep  them 
still,  being  like  a  person  with  chorea,  in  con- 
stant fidgettiness;  but  when  once  he  has 
succeeded  in  grasping  an  object,  he  retains 
it  with  firmness. 

Sept.  4.  lie  left  the  hospital  at  his  owu 
request  this  morning. 


John  Murray,  aetatis  23,  a  floor-cloth- 
pai titer,  admitted  25th  April,  tinder  Dr. 
John  Bright,  with  symptoms  similar  to  the 
last  case.  He  states,  that  two  years  ago,  he 
was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  his  bowels, 
and  obstinate  costiveness,  attended  with 
much  debility  in  the  lower  limbs.  He  took 
medicines;  was  cupped  and  blistered  with 
benefit  ;  but,  as  he  continued  in  the  same 
employment,  his  annoying  sensations  have 
occasionally  recurred. 

He  now  feels  pain  along  the  course  of  the 
colon.  After  every  meal,  especially,  he 
experiences  much  uneasiness  and  nausea, 
and  occasionally  a  dull  pain  at  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  stomach.  Appetite  upon 
the  whole  good  ;  bowels  never  open  with 
the  stimulus  of  a  purge  ;  stools  scybalous. 

Five  grains  of  calomel,  and  one  grain  of 
opium,  given  directly  in  the  form  of  pill  ; 
and  a  draught  of  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  to  be 
given  at  night. 

J  I.  The  bowels  have  been  actuated  by 
the  medicine  ;  stools  hard  and  dry  ;  pain  of 
umbilicus refieved  ;  the  general  sensation  of 
the  patient  more  comfortable.  The  pill  re- 
peated at  night,  aud  a  drachm  of  sulphur  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day. 


SYNOCIIA.— NEW  LIP.-MORBUS. 


3b? 


2.S.  The  howels  have  acted  more  freely  ; 
the  stools  of  a  better  dimeter.  There  w  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  conjunctives,  and  o  tenee 

of  weakness   in    the  knees.      Tongue    hr  >ad 
and  tl.ibby  ;  appetite    feeble.      A  warm  bath 

used  with  some  slight  benefit* 

89.  Continues  slowly  to  improve.  The 
calomel  and  opium  pill  is  taken  every  night, 
nml  a  ilose  of  castor  oil  each  morning  :  the 
sulphur  discontinued. 

M:iv  .">.  lie  has  considerably  improved; 
the  skin  and  conjunctiva-  have  resumed  their 
natural  hue.  Howels  act  spontaneously  ; 
stools  of  a  good  character.  Infusion  of 
calomel  to  be  taken  twice  a  day.  Middle 
diet. 

10.  Discharged  perfectly  recovered. 


81,  If  able  to  walk  about  the  ward  ;  diet 

improved.    A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  m 

lia  and  infusion  of  gentian  to  be  taken  twice 

a  dny. 

25.  He  left  the  hospital  convalescent. 


CASK    OF    SYNOCHA. 

Walter  Fogarty,  a  fine  lad,  eleveu  years 
old,  of  apparently  sanguine  temperament, 
who  has  been  residing  with  his  parents  in  a 
close  neighbourhood,  where  many  have  suf- 
fered lately  from  fever,  came  in  under  the 
care ofSirG.Tuthill,  19th  August.  Yesterday, 
lassitude,  headach,  and  frequent  rigours  su- 
pervened, and  heat,  thirst,  and  anorexia 
followed.  He  has  now  headach,  flushed 
face,  dilated  pupils,  and  impatience  of  light. 
Tongue  furred;  bowels  confined  ;  pulse  soft 
and  fluttering  ;  alternate  heat  and  chilliness 
of  skin;  abundant  secretion  of  high-coloured 
urine.  A  powder  of  ten  grains  of  jalap  and 
three  grains  of  calomel,  to  be  administered 
immediately.  A  saline  effervescent  mixture 
every  sixth  hour. 

Aug.  14.  The  boy  has  been  well  purged  ; 
slept  a  little  during  the  night ;  pain  of  head  ; 
aching  of  the  limbs;  excessive  thirst ;  heat 
and  drought  of  skin  ;  hurried  respiration  ; 
tongue  brown.  Six  leeches  to  the  thorax;  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  antimony  at  night,  fol- 
lowed by  house  purge  in  the  morning  ;  cold 
lotion  to  the  head. 

15.  Slight  delirium,  muttering,  and  fre- 
quent incoherent  talking  ;  pulse  soft.  The 
pill  to  be  repeated. 

16.  Great  restlessness  at  night,  constant 
moaning,  slight  coma.  This  morning  is 
covered  with  perspiration  ;  the  tongue  is 
clean  round  the  edges  ;  bowels  open  ;  pulse 
80,  soft.  Complains  of  pain  of  head.  Take  of 

Camphor  julep,  seven  ounces  ; 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  three  drachms  ; 
Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  one 

ounce.     Mix ;    two  table    spoonfuls 

every  four  hours. 

18.  Pain  in  the  head  is  much  alleviated  ; 
tongue  but  slightly  furred  ;  bowels  costive. 
A  purging  draught  to  be  taken>without  de- 
lay. 

20.  Much  improved  ;  tongue  clean  j  skin 
cool,  and  bowels  open. 


GUV'S  HOSPITAL. 


OPERATION    FOR    A    NF.W    UPPER    MP. 

Mn.  Mono  AN  performed  this  operation  on 
Tuesday,  91  th  ult.  The  patient  was  a  woman 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age.  The  upper  lip  was 
very  much  contracted  from  a  considerable 
cicatrix,  and  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  small ; 
it  was  performed  in  the  following  manner  : — 
An  incision  was  made  on  each  side  of  the 
face,  commencing  near  to  the  ala  nasi,  and 
carried  downwards  and  outwards  till  parallel 
to,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from,  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  ;  another  incision  was 
now  made  on  each  side,  commencing  inter- 
nal to,  and  near  the  former,  and  terminating 
close  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  the  portion 
of  skin  thus  included,  was  now  dissected 
downwards  from  its  attachments, till  parallel 
to  the  mouth,  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  shaved 
off,  and  the  flaps  brought  over  and  united 
by  three  sutures,  and  over  this  a  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster.  The  woman  did  not  ap- 
pear benefited  by  the  operation. 


MORBUS    CCERULtUS. 

Joseph  Rand,  aged  27,  admitted  Oct.  21, 
under  Dr.  Bright.  His  mother  stated,  that 
he  was  apparently  a  healthy  child  till  he  was 
four  years  of  age,  when  he  had  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  and  afterwards  became  hemiplegic. 
lie  first  observed  a  blue  appearance  in  his 
lips  when  about  seven  years  of  age,  but  his 
mother  thought  she  observed  it  at  an  early 
period  of  his  illness  ;  he  continued  in  a  very- 
bad  state  of  health  till  he  was  sixteen,  when 
he  became  much  better,  aud  went  to  sea. 
His  first  voyage  was  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  so  remarkable  was  the  lividity  of  his 
lips,  that  his  shipmates  jocosely  called  him 
"  blue  lips."  He  afterwards  made  a  voyage 
to  Greenland,  and  on  his  return,  the  lividity 
of  countenance  was  most  remarkably  appa- 
rent, and  he  became  unable  to  follow  the 
duties  of  a  seafaring  life.  lie  has  since 
been  a  porter  in  a  wine-cooper's  yard.  Is 
sometimes  attacked  with  violent  giddiness, 
and,  if  not  supported,  falls  down.  His  nails 
are  of  a  bluish  cast.  At  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission, did  not  complain  of  any  particular 
pain  or  uneasiness  ;  can  sit  up  or  lie  down. 
Pulse  44  in  a  minute,  synchronous  with  the 
heart's  action  at  each  of  the  wrists  ;  is  inter- 
mittent on  change  of  posture;  bruit  de 
soufllet  distinctly  heard  over  the  whole  tho- 
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POL'S  PI 


a  it 

SI  <    iferuugfiiiuiit  of  the   digestive 

functions.    ( I  mist  I  aaspb.  h  h  i 

senna-,  of  each   equal    parts,    three    tin 

night;    bowels 

onsiderable. 

Reeted  well  during  the  night  j  pulM 

68;  iktn  moiat  ;  bowelaopenj  Imdtty  of  the 

intonnaoc  less  apparent,  but  increased  on 

the  least  motion  ;  occasional  cough,  but  DO 
expectoration,      i  I  pil.    conn   c.  pulv. 

.  t<  1  die. 

14.  Has  boon oittine up  ilnee yesterday, 

and  slept  well.  Complains  of  pain  in  his 
right  breast  extending  upwards,  and  excit- 
ing cough,  which  is  become  worse.  Cup- 
ping on  the  right  sale  ad  'x.  statiin,  and 
continue  medicine. 

96,  Piin  relieved  by  cupping  ;  cough 
much  increased,  with  some  puritorm  expec- 
toration. Complains  of  "  gnawing"  feeling 
moving  up  anil  down  with  inspiration  and 
expiration  ;  bruit  de  soittflet  is  much  more 
distinctly  audible;  tongue  furred;  pulee  has 
been  -i\i,  but  when  the  physician  saw  him,  it 
hud  risen  to  9f .  dig.  antimon.  tart,  to  be 
rubbed  in  over  the  thoracic  region,  and  con- 
tinue medicine. 

27.  Has  almost  lost  the  pain  in  his  right 
s;de  ;  is  troubled  with  cough  this  morning, 
but  without  expectoration.  There  is  a  di- 
minution of  the  grating  sensation  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  trachea;  tongue  furred  ; 
pulse  80.     Cont.  ung.  ant.  tart,  et  med. 

1'ioubli  d  with  cough  ;  complains  of 
soreness  in  the  chest,  but  not  increased  on 
taking  a  deep  inspiration  ;  lividity  of  the 
lips  increased;  pulse  80;  bowels  open. 
Ordered,  julep  amnion,  acot.et  vin.  ipecac, 
))l  xv.  ter  die,  et  cont.  nil.  conii. 

SO.  Has  had  a  good  night;  cough  dimi- 
nished ;  pain  in  the  chest  contiuues  the 
same  ;  pulse  96.  Hash  from  ung.  ant.  tart, 
beginning  to  appear. 

31.  PaiO  and  soreness  of  the  chest  re- 
lieved, though  he  did  not  pass  a  good  night ; 
cough  not  diminished  ;  not  so  much  sore- 
ness of  the  chest,  and  no  pain  on  inspiring 
deeply  ;  pulse  80,  more  quiet.     Cont.  med. 

Nov.  4.  The  cough  has  increased,  with 
great  sickness,  a  thiu  watery  lluid  eject*  d  ; 
pulse  9$j  and  regular. 

5.  Cough  not  so  troublesome  ;  pulse  101  ; 
bowels  open.     Cont.  med. 

6,  A  return  of  the  cough,  and  grating 
sensation  at  the  root  of  the  trachea.  No 
pain  on  a  deep  inspiration  ;  pulse  80,  irre- 
gular. Ordered  beef-tea  and  arrow-root. 
Omit.  ung.  antimou.  tart. 

10.  Cough  less;  pulse  101.  Had  a  return 
of  the  palpitation  last  night,  accompanied 
with  pain  and  swimming  in  the  head;  heart's 
'action  much  less  extended  than  before. 


i  I,  ular  ;  giddiness  in 

the  b< 

1 1.    I  lividity    of  tho 

tenanoe  nun  b 
palpitation  ;  felt  pain  this  morning,  but 

unphor  julep.     Ordered  miit. 

i  el  manna  ,  tr.  h  j  oecj  am.  ft 

16.  l-<  si  pain   on  i  has 
been   rery  troublesome  during   the  night; 

pulse  very  \  triable, 

17.  Discharged  relieved. 


Ilol'H'AL   DES  INCURABLES. 


I    POLYPUS  OF  TUX  RIOHT    FRONTAL 

si\ 

It.  R.|  a-tat.  58,  after  having  suffered  for 
several  months  from  a  sense  of  weight  and 
constant  lancinating,  often  very  violent,  pain 

in  the  forehead,  began  to  be  attacked 
occasionally    with  bleeding    from   the   left 

nostril  (which  was  almost  entirely  ob- 
structedj ,  and  from  the  mouth.  At  the 
same  time,  the  eye  was  observed  to  be 
somewhat  protruded,  and  a  small  hard  tu- 
mour, without  any  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  appeared  at  the  internal  angle.  Ibis 
being  considered  as  an  abscess,  was  treated 
with  poultices  ;  and  as  after  some  days  it 
appeared  to  point  and  to  present  an  obscure 
fluctuation,  was  opened  with  a  lancet  ;  only 
a  few  drops  of  blood,  however,  were  dis- 
charged, and  by  the  next  day  a  dark  bleed- 
ing fungus  had  shot  out  from  the  opening. 
Three  months  alter  the  appearance  of  this 
fungus,  the  patient  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital ;  it  was  then  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
fist,  irregularly  square,  with  a  depression  at 
the  summit ;  soft  and  somewhat  elastic,  and 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  with  here  and  there 
greenish  or  yellowish  and  gangrenous  spots. 
It  projected  a  full  inch  beyond  the  orbit, 
which  it  entirely  filled,  extended  downwards 
to  the  roots  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
pressed  strongly  upon  the  nose.  The  eye, 
which  had  been  pushed  outwards  and  down- 
wards, had  entirely  disappeared  in  the  dis- 
eased mass  ;  a  part  of  the  upper  palpebra 
alone  could  be  still  distinguished.  Altera 
lew  days,  however,  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
a  part  of  the  vitreous  humour,  were  dis- 
charged, with  the  sloughs  and  purulent 
sanies,  which  was  excessively  foetid,  and 
amounted  to  the  quantity  of  several  ounces 
daily.  As  the  tumour  increased,  the  pain 
had  gradually  diminished  ;  the  patient  was, 
however,  much  weakened  by  the  frequent 
haemorrhage  and  the  discharge,  ami  incom- 
moded by  the  continual  dropping  of  the  lat- 
ter into  the  pharynx,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
seven  weeks,  completely  exhausted.  Is'o 
medical  treat  nent  appears  to    have   been 


PROTRACTED  LAUOURS.— ANCJTXA  PHARYNGEA. 


employed,  ezoept  the  application  of  cblo« 
rarel  of  lime,  camphor,  ai.,  to  overcome 

and  destroy  the  excessive  fetor. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  it  appeared 
that  the  fungus  bad  originated  in  tli 
frontal  linui  (the  left  being  quite  healthy), 
ami  had  thenee  extended  into  the  orbit,  and 

[uently  into  the  maxillary  linu 
of  which  it  filled*  The  orbital  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bene,  the  oa  nngoii  and  naai,  and 
the  orbital  proceaa  of  the  maxillary  bone, 
were  deatroyed,  or  greatly  aoftened;  the 
only  remaining  part  of  the  eye  waa  theacle* 
rotic  eoat ;  the  optic  noire  was  yellowish, 
aomi  what  aoftened,  and  stretched  to  more 
than  an  Inch  beyond  its  natural  length.  The 
tumour,  was  clastic  and  spongy  at  tbe  cen- 
tre, but  externally  consisted  of  a'soft  medul- 
lary substance,  containing  small  cells  Idled 
with  black  grumous  blood. — La  Clinique. 


OX      rUOTRACTED      lAllOUH,      AND      ON      THE 
EFFICACY    OF    ERGOT    OF    RYE. 

By  Thomas  Litchfield,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S., 
Twickenham. 

is  an  old  reader  of  your  excellent 
Lancet,"  in  which  truth  lias  so  often  dis- 
I  .died  tbe  clouds  of  falsehood,  I  must  solicit 
a  corner  in  your  earliest  number,  for  the 
following  observations  on  Mr.  Lawton's  case 
of  protracted  labour;  a  case  which  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  falls  under  the  hands  of 
every  country  practitioner,  of  any  practice, 
weekly  ! 

The  questions  (in  common  parlance) 
usually  asked,  on  entering  a  lying-in-room, 
are,  How  long  has  tbe  poor  woman  been  in 
labour?  Has  the  water  broke  1  If  we  find 
that  the  liquor  amnii  has  been  discbarged 
some  hours,  that  the  pains  are  protracted, 
and  the  patient  appears  exhausted,  a  smart 
opiate  exhibited,  usually  yields  rest  from 
useless  exertion,  and  the  os  uteri  gradually 
dilates.  If,  however,  the  dilation  is  suffi- 
cient, the  pelvis  well-formed,  and  the  pa- 
tient tolerably  strong,  the  exhibition  of  the 
ergot  acts  like  a  charm,  and  soon  relieves 
the  sufferer.  I  cannot,  of  course,  suppose 
that  Mr.  Lawton  could  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  a  lying-in-room,  or  he  never 
would  have  "  awaited  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta  an  hour  and  a  half,"  neither  would 
it  have  been  necessary  to  have  kneaded  the 
uterus  like  a  lump  of  dough,  or  have  sluiced 
the  abdomen  with  cold  water;  a  method  of 
practice  which,  in  many  hundred  cases,  1 
have  never  found  it  expedient  to  adopt ;  and 
probably  I  may  say,  never  dreamt  of  adopt- 
ing. If  there  is  any  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa, nothing  detaches  it  so  safely,  or  so 
certniuly,  as  the  hand;  and  if  necessity 
exists    for  manipulation  (and  every   prac- 


tised accoucheur  knows  when  it  it  U  neces- 
),  let  it  be  attempted  within  i  reason- 
able time,  whoa  the  paeeagea  are  thoroughly 

dilated.       If   Mr.    Law  ton    had    be-  n    left    in 

full  poaaeaaion  of  the  case,  and  bad  ad« 
ministered  the  ergot  of  rye,  I  would  almoat 

stake  my  existence,  that  the  sullei  inf;s  of  the 

patient  would  hare  be<  d  shorter,  and  the 

placenta  expelled  merely  with  such  aid  as 
becomes  necessary  (on  most  occasions)  to 
adopt,  without  waiting  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  1  know  nothing  so  dangerous 
in  obstetric  practice,  as  unnecessary  delay  J 
neither  do  1  ever  recollect  being  taught  to 
"  knead  the  abdomen,"  or  sluice  it,  in  order 
to  adventure  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 
I  should  feel  marvellously  ill  inclined,  after 
having  gone  through  the  operation  of  a 
smart  cathartic,  to  have  my  bowels  rolled  to 
and  fro,  and  should  be  naturally  satisfied 
with  their  own  peristaltic  motions. 

I  can  now  well  remember  the  horror,  nay, 
alarm,  1  felt,  when  a  tyro  in  the  art,  at  the 
formidable  display  of  long  and  short  forceps, 
crotchets  (they  made  me  quaver),  blunt 
hooks,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  obstetri- 
cal instruments,  and  naturally  expected  that 
every  other  case  would  be  one  requiring- 
their  use.  Practice,  however,  proved  my 
error;  they  are,  thank  Heaven!  seldom  re- 
quired, and  can  only  be  reprobated  by  those 
who  see  the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  flying 
to  them  for  help  too  often. 

A  word  on  the  ergot  of  rye  : — It  is  a  mo3t 
invaluable  medicament,  and  made  into 
tincture  of  half  the  strength  ordered  in  The 
Lancet  of  some  months  back,  never  fails, 
if  properly  administered,  of  rendering  the 
most  important  service.  Six  drachms  of 
the  tincture  thus  prepared,  acts  far  better 
than  the  powder  or  infusion  ;  and  as  I  have 
a  most  extensive  field  of  midwifery,  and 
have  made  ample  trials  of  all,  probably  I 
may  be  allowed  to  advance  an  opiuion  upon 
its  superior  efficacy. 


ON    ANGINA    PHARYNGEA. 

By  William  Taplev,  Esq.,  31.R.C.S, 

I  bfg,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  publication,  to  draw  the  atletition 
of  the  medical  profession  to  cases  of  angina 
pharyngea,  terminating  in  suppuration,  and 
frequently  the  death  of  the  patient,  from 
suffocation. 

It  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  rare 
disease,  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  of  more 
general  occurrence  than  medical  men  ima- 
gine ;  and  many  lives,  no  doubt,  have  been 
lost,  from  not  discriminating  this  from  the 
other  species  of  cynanche,  combined  with 
which  I  believe  it  often  occurs. 

Within  the  last  six  mouths,  I  have  seen 
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two  of  flitu  eiteti  in  which  the  medical 

gfutlem  ii.y   were    under, 

iid<  ii  il  it  aeceeaary  to  perform  the  opt- 
ration  of  broncnotomy.     Upon  iul 

my  finger  into  th  u  i  of  the  phai 

1  found  it  very  much  enlarged,  ind  thought 
1  eould  |  a  fluctuation,     A    scalpel 

WM  introduced  into  the  tumour,  and  imme- 
diately u  large  quantity  of  pus  eacaped, 
■mm  of  which,  of  course-,  paaaed  by  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  I  need  not 
add  that  both  patients  were  immediately  re- 
lieved, and  I  bate  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
Baying  they  recovered,  without  a  single  un- 
toward symptom. 

Bromptou,  near  Chatham, 
Nov.  15,  18*9, 


DEMONSTRATING    CniNDERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Having  on  all  occasions  freely  de- 
voted your  pages  to  exposing  the  abuses 
which  exist  in  various  Medical  Schools,  I 
am  induced  to  request  the  favour  of  your 
insertion  of  the  following  remarks,  relative 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the 
Demonstrators  are  performed  at  this  School, 
more  particulaily  those  connected  with  the 
dissecting-room. 

Neither  of  the  Demonstrators  ever  makes 
his  appearance  in  this  place  till  after  12 
o'clock  ;  and,  on  five  days  out  of  six,  they  are 
both  away  hy  two,  so  that  we  are  without 
any  one  to  direct  us,  except  during  two  hours 
in  the  day,  which  time  is  given  up  either  to 
their  own  private  friends,  or  to  those  pupils 
who  may  be  receiving  private  instruction 
from  them,  prior  to  appearing  for  examina- 
tion at  the  College  (for  you  must  know,  Sir, 
that  both  these  gentlemen  GRIND  at 
seven  guiueas  a  head)  !  ! 

Should  a  pupil  not  happen  to  be  included 
in  either  of  the  above  descriptions,  he  can 
barely  get  an  answer  to  any  question  he 
may  put,  while,  with  the  before-named 
gentlemen,  the  Demonstrators  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  sit  for  15  or  St)  minutes  together, 
dissecting  for  them  and  explaining  to  them. 

That  they  should  appear  thus  unwilling  to 
impart  their  knowledge  no  one  can  be  sur- 
prised, except  he  be  possessed  of  less  cun- 
ning than  these  grinders,  who  know,  that 
unless  they  can  keep  the  pupils  ignorant, 
their  own  craft  is  in  danger. 

Trusting,  Sir,  that  you  will  lend  us  your 
assistance  in  getting  rid  of  this  imposition, 
I  remain,  yours  obediently, 

A  Pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Dee.  sfud,  1829. 


IKS  FOR  BEVI1 

i      nenteofF  or  Natural  Pliiloao- 

phy ,  General  and  VI  iplaim  d 

pendently  of    technical    Math  la 

Pwo  Vols.     \  ol.  II,  Pari  1 ,  compn 
the  aubjecta  of  Heat  and   Light.     B)  .\ul 
A it.soi, Ai.u.   London.   Longman  and  Co, 
I.  Bro.  pp.  320. 

Health  without  Physic;  or  Cordials  for 
\  OUth,  Manhood,  ami  Old  Age,  Including 
Maxim;,  moral  and  facetious,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  Disease,  and  the  attainment  i 
long  and  vigorous  Idle.  By  an  Old  Phy- 
sician. London.  Wilson.  i;;.;o.  LSmo.  pp. 
171, 

The  Eight  books  on  Medicine  of  Aurelius 
Cornelius  Celsus,  with  a  literal  and  inter- 
lineal  Translation,  on  the  Principles  of  the 
riamiltonian  System,  adapted  for  students 
in  medicine.  ByJ.YV.  Underwood,  many 
years  partner  with  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton. 
No.  1.  Vol  I.  London.  Joy.  1DJ0.  U'ino. 
pp.  GO. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  U.  Caddell— Mr.  Quitter— Mr. 
J.  L.  Cox— Mr.  F.  Pyne— Mr.  John  Lewis 
—Mr.  J.  C.Hawkes— Mr.  W.  Burton— Mr. 
John  Harris — Mr.  Furze — Mr.  Thomas 
Harrison — Mr.  James  Kenney — Dr.  Mo- 
ray—Mr. King  — Mr.  A.  Randall— Mr. 
Thomas  Binge — Mr.  Francis  Godrich — Dr. 
Harwood — Mr.  J.  Loudon — Mr.  J.  Rich- 
ards— Mr.  James  Milman  Coley — Mr.New- 
ington— Mr.  Scott— Dr.  Kellie— Mr.  Wil- 
liam Aitcheson — Mr.  J.  C.  Girtin  — Mr.  J. 
Peters — Mr.  Thomas  Leighton — Mr.  Burt — 
E.  E. — Humanitas — A  General  Practitioner 
— Themistius — A  Friend  to  Justice — A.  B. 
— Machaou — II.  G. 

The  case  to  which  A  Farmer  refers  is  a 
private  one,  and  must  have  met  with  its  due 
reward  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it 
occurred. 

The  paper  of  Anti.  Moncp.  next  week.  If 
the  writer  will  turn  to  a  back  Number,  he 
will  see  a  notice,  for  an  answer  to  which 
we  have  waited  in  vain. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  which 
Inquirer  mentions. 

A  Header  must  be  content  to  remain  as 
he  is. 

If  TV.  JV.  has  the  opportunity  which  he 
mentions,  he  may  write. 

The  subject  of  Amicus1  letter  has  been  so 
often  considered  by  us,  as  to  render  further 
comment  unnecessary. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL   AND    OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED  AT 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital; 
BY     MR.    LAWRENCE. 


Lecture  XI. 

On  Suppuration,   Formation  of  Abscess, 
and  Treatment, 

Slpptration,  Gentlemen,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fluid  which  is  called  pus.  It  is 
one  of  the  effects  of  inflammation  ;  there- 
fore wherever  we  find  pus,  we  are  sure 
either  that  there  is,  or  that  there  has  been, 
inflammation  of  the  part.  Pus  is  a  whitish 
or  yellowish  fluid,  varying  in  consistence 
from  that  of  thick  cream  to  that  of  water  ; 
and  it  is  found,  on  microscopic  examination, 
to  consist  of  globules  floating  in  thiu  fluid, 
in  that  respect  bearing  some  analogy  to  the 
constitution  of  the  blood.  The  difference 
in  consistence,  and  in  the  other  properties 
of  pus,  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  and  on 
the  degree  of  the  inflammation,  and  on  the 
structure  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  formed. 
Pus  is  sometimes  thick  and  homogeneous  ; 
sometimes  it  is  curdy,  flaky,  or  clottish  ; 
that  is,  it  consists  of  parts  that  are  thicker, 
swimming,  or  contained,  in  a  thinner  fluid  ; 
sometimes  it  is  serous  or  watery  ;  sometimes 
it  is  viscid  or  slimy. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  suppuration  as 
an  effect  of  inflammation  •,  but  the  formation 
of  pus  is  not  confined  to  the  circumstances 
which  were  then  explained  and  alluded  to. 
Pus  may  be  formed  on  the  denuded  surface 
of  the  skin,  for  example,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  a  blister.  It  may  be  formed  on  the 
surface  of  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and 
that  of  inflamed  serous  membrane,  and  that 
of  inflamed  synovial  membrane.  It  may  be 
formed  on  the  surface  of  wounds,  and  of 
ulcerations  ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  be  formed 
in  consequence  of  inflammation  in  the  inte- 
rior, or  in  the  substance  of  various  organs; 
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and  when  pus  is  thus  formed,  the  collection 
of  fluid  which  it  constitutes  is  called  an 
abscess. 

An  abscess,  therefore,  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  purulent  matter  in  the  interior  of 
any  part  of  the  body,  excepting,  however, 
the  regular  or  normal  cavities  ;  for  when  pus 
or  any  other  kind  of  fluid  is  deposited  in, 
them,  we  call  it  an  effusion,  and  not  an 
abscess. 

Inflammation,  as  I  have  already  informed 
you,  varies  very  greatly  in  different  in- 
stances, in  the  violence  of  its  symptoms, 
and  in  the  rapidit)r  of  its  progress  ;  some- 
times going  through  its  course  within  a  very 
short  time,  at  others  occupying  a  very  long 
period  ;  and  the  formation  of  matter,  or  sup- 
puration, partakes,  in  this  respect,  of  that 
variety  of  character  which  is  observed  in 
the  inflammation  that  produces  it.  You  may 
have  pus  completely  formed,  an  abscess  fully 
developed,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  for  instance  ;  or  you  may  have  the 
collection  increasing  and  remaining  in  the 
part,  without  coming  to  a  head  for  several 
weeks  or  months,  or  even,  perhaps,  years. 
We  might,  therefore,  designate  suppuration 
as  we  do  inflammation,  by  the  terms  acute 
and  chronic,  and,  in  fact,  we  speak  con- 
stantly of  chronic  abscess,  though  we  do 
not  exactly  use  the  term  acute  abscess  ;  we 
more  generally  talk  of  phlegmonous  abscess, 
to  denote  those  collections  of  fluid  which 
are  produced  by  the  most  violent  aud  rapid 
forms  of  inflammation. 

I  shall  first,  then,  speak  to  you  of  the  pro- 
gress of  inflammation  as  it  occurs  in  phleg- 
monous abscess.  When  the  inflammation 
has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  degree, 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
flamed part.  The  inflamed  textures,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  to  you,  become  in 
some  measure  softened,  or,  at  least,  their 
power  of  cohesion  is  lessened  by  the  pro- 
gress of  inflammation.  This  change  goes  on 
to  its  utmost  extent  in  the  centre  of  the  in- 
flamed part,  where  pus  is  secreted  ;  and,  in 
fact,  portious  of  the  textures  actually  lose 
their  cohesion.  Thev  may  be  said  to  be 
broken  down;  and  when  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  the  textures  of  the  part,  there  is 
«  * 
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etlustOU  iUtO  them  from  die  intlauicd  vessels, 
ul  this  period,  of  u  thin  srrous  appearance, 
something  like  a  bloudy  eflusiou.  \V  lu-n  1 
say  that  there  is  u  poitlou  of  the  loxiuin 
of  the  inflamed  (.art  broken  Juvvu,  and  that 
then  llieie  is  effu.-ioii  from  die  inflamed  ves- 
sels, 1  do  not  allude  to  any  mechanical  piu- 
».  but  to  a  change  of  condition,  the  result 
of  a  vital  action.  We  now  begin  to  perceive 
uhUti  Spots  of  matter  disseminated  here  and 
there,  in  the  part  which  ia  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  action,  and  these  soou  unite,  so  if 
to  form  one  cavity.  The  cavily  which  is 
thus  formed,  enlarges  ;  it  iucreases  m  sue, 
pushing  aside  the  cellular  substance  and  the 
surrounding  toft  parts,  which  yield  uior. 
le»s,  according  to  their  nature.  .Now  such 
of  these  parts  as  are  linn  and  resisting,  do 
not  give  way  at  first  to  the  process  1  have 
mentioned.  Blood-vessels,  nerves,  tendous, 
these  form  elevations  or  ridges  ou  the  sides 
of  the  abscess,  and  sometimes  they  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  frajnum,  or  bridle  to  the  ab- 
scess, crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  surface  of  the  cavity,  when  we  ex- 
amine it,  is  found  soft  and  pulpy,  and  it 
presents  a  greyish  appearance.  J  f  we  take 
the  handle  of  a  knife,  we.  can  scrape  off  a 
Pulpy>  greyish  substance,  which  is  gene- 
Tally  supposed  to  consist  of  the  coagulable 
lymph  effused  by  the  inflammatory  action. 
It  appears,  indeed,  not  organised,  although 
it  closely  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  part. 
When  we  thus  scrape  oft*  this  grey  pulpy 
covering,  we  find  that  the  interior  of  the 
abscess  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dense 
texture,  that  has  been  compared,  and  not 
very  inaptly,  to  that  of  a  mucous  membrane. 
It  ia  reddish  in  colour,  firm,  compact,  and 
tolerably  uniform  in  structure.  This  kind 
of  membranous  structure  constitutes  what 
we  technically  call  the  walls  orparietes,  the 
sides,  the  sac,  or  the  cyst,  of  an  abscess. 
In  fact,  if  this  part,  with  the  matter  it  con- 
tains, were  dissected  out,  the  abscess  would 
then  present  a  bug  or  cyst.  The  internal 
surface  of  this  cyst  is  in  contact  with  the 
matter  which  the  abscess  contains.  To  the 
external  surface,  the  surrounding  cellular 
membrane,  and  other  paits  in  which  the 
abscess  is  formed,  are  closely  adherent, 
being  condensed — rendered  preternaturally 
firm  in  texture  by  the  inflammatory  process. 
This  condensation  extends  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  around  the  abscess,  unt.l  you 
gradually  come  to  the  uatural  textures  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  formation  of  pus,  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  condensed  or  haidened  sur- 
face surrounding  the  cyst  of  the  abscess; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  collection  of  pus  in- 
creases, the  surrounding  hardness  becomes 
less  in  extent.  The  parietes,  or  walls,  or 
cyst  of  the  abscess,  are  obviously  caused  by 
a  condensation  of  the  cellular  texture  of  the 


part,  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  lymph 
into  it  uudrr  the  inflammatory  ucliuu.  The 
inflammatory  disturbance  which  proceed*  to 
the  length  of  buppuruliou  in  the  centre  of 
the  inflamed  part,  produces  the  etfect  of  in- 
terstitial deposition  in  the  circumference. 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  inflam- 
mation in  tlu;  centre  it  supyurmtive  mflain- 
matiun,  and  die  inflammation  in  the  sur- 
rounding part  is  adhesive  inflammation. 
The  cyst,  which  is  thus  formed,  constitutes 
a  natural  barrier  which  contains  the  pus, 
insulates,  separates,  it  from  the  surrounding 
textures.  If  it  Were  not  for  this  barrier,  the 
pus  would  be  disseminated  in  the  cellular 
structure  round  the  part  in  which  it  is  de- 
posited, aud,  like  serum  in  anasarca,  might 
pass  extensively  over  the  whole  of  the  limb 
for  example.  The  condensation  of  the  cel- 
lular texture  around  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, prevents  this  extension,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  ;  it  conflnes  the  change 
to  the  part  in  which  it  has  immediately 
occurred. 

The  pus,  which  is  contained  in  an  abscess 
formed  under  these  circumstances,  is  thick, 
homogeneous,  and  generally  of  a  whitish 
colour.  When  I  say  it  is  thick,  I  mean  it  is 
equal  in  thickness  to  the  thickest  kind  of 
cream,  and  sometimes,  in  fact,  it  is  more  so, 
coming  near  to  the  consistency  of  a  soft 
solid,  such  as  butter.  Generally  speaking, 
the  higher  the  degree  of  inflammation,  the 
thicker  the  pus  which  is  produced  by  it. 
This  is  the  kind  of  pus  pathologists  have 
called  gaud  pus— laudable  pus;  that  is,  the 
kind  of  purulent  secretion  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  oc- 
curring in  a  healthy  individual.  That,  no 
doubt,  must  be  the  reason  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  term  of — good  laudable  pus.  The 
thick  and  uniform  pus,  found  under  these 
circumstances,  is  found  to  be  heavier  than 
water  ;  so  that  if  it  be  received  into  a  ves- 
sel of  water,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  and  that 
has  been  considered  a  criterion  to  dis- 
tinguish between  purulent  and  mucous  se- 
cretion. A  very  great  deal  of  trouble  has 
been  taken  to  establish  a  criterion  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  ;  for,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  consider  whether  a  fluid  is  a 
suppurative  fluid,  or  a  mucous  secretion. 
Unfortunately,  however,  no  very  distinct 
criterion  of  difference  has  yet  been  found  in 
animal  chemistry,  betweeu  the  thick  creamy 
fluid  found  in  an  abscess,  and  the  ordinary 
exhalation  of  mucous  membranes.  Gene- 
rally, there  are  such  obvious  dillereuces, 
that  we  are  not  in  any  want  of  a  minute  cri- 
terion ;  but  we  are  to  recollect  that,  under 
inflammation,  those  membranes  which  se- 
crete mucus,  come  to  secrete  a  fluid  which 
is  afterwards  very  like  pus.  And  I  believe 
there  is  no  certain  test  by  which  it  can  be 
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discovered,  whether  n  certain  animal  fluid  is 
the  iKiturnl  product  of  mucous  membrane, 
or  of  tin*  suppurative  pYOceM  of  inflamed 
vessels;  that  is,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  cer- 
tain test  by  which  wo  can  distinguish  pus 
from  nuirns.  Mucus  certainly  floats  in  water 
generally,  instead  of  sinking  to  the  bottom 
as  pus  does,  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant. 
Now  the  mucous  secretion  which  takes 
place  from  the  bladd<  r,  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber-pot  in  the  urine,  though  the 
urine  is  a  great  deal  heavier  than  water. 
iMucus  is  ropy,  slimy,  and  viscid,  while  pus 
does  not  present  any  thing  of  this  charac- 
ter. But,  then,  when  we  view  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  inflammation  by  which  mu- 
cus sometimes  assumes  the  character  of  pus, 
we  become  still  more  puzzled,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  criterion  for  discovering  the  dif- 
ference. 

Pus  is  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the 
cavity  which  contains  it — secreted  or  ex- 
haled. Heretofore  an  opinion  has  been 
entertained  that  pus  is  produced  by  a 
breaking  down  of  the  natural  textures  of 
the  part ;  this  idea,  no  doubt,  having  arisen 
from  the  existence  of  the  cavity  that  is 
found  in  a  part  where  the  suppuration  has 
taken  place.  You  see  a  large  excavation, 
and  the  first  impression  is,  that  the  pus 
contained  there  has  consisted  of  the  na- 
tural textures  that  before  filled  the  cavity, 
which,  by  some  strange  process,  have  been 
reduced  to  the  form  of  pus.  Again,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  pus  is  formed  by- 
some  stagnation  or  putrefaction  of  the  fluids 
of  the  part.  It  has  further  been  maintained 
that  pus  can  only  be  formed  in  consequence 
of  a  process  of  ulceration  ;  and  thus  when 
pus  has  proceeded  from  any  of  the  mucous 
cavities  having  external  outlets,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  ulceration  existed  in  those 
parts,  to  account  for  the  discharge  of  the 
pus.  All  these  notions,  of  course,  have 
vanished,  in  proportion  as  correct  physio- 
logical observations  have  prevailed,  and  in 
proportion  as  minute  examinations  have 
been  instituted  after  death  ;  and  though, 
even  not  many  years  ago,  several  contro- 
versies existed  on  these  points,  they  are 
now  so  completely  settled,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  again  to  revert  to  them. 

It  is  further  supposed,  in  order  to  produce 
a  fluid  possessing  all  the  characters  of  pus 
iu  their  full  development,  that  a  certain 
process  of  elaboration  is  necessary  ;  that  is, 
that  the  fluid  is  deposited  in  a  part,  first  in 
a  certain  state,  and  that  it  undergoes  changes 
which  gradually  bring  it  to  pus  ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  term  ma- 
turation, or  ripening,  used  by  the  old  writers. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  pus  is  secreted  at 
»nce;  there  is  no  passing  through  changes; 
there  is  no  elaboration  which  bring3  it  into 
that  condition,  except  so  far  as  regards  the 


first  process  ;  for  then,  as  I  mentioned  to 
you,  there  is  an   actual    separation    of  the 
part,  in  order  to    form  that  cavity  in  which 
it  is  deposited.     The  fluid  firpt  secreted  has 
a  serous,  and  sometimes  a  bloody  character, 
though  afterwards  we  find,  in  the  same  port, 
the   secretion  possessing  all    the  characters 
I  have  described  to  you  as  belonging  to  pus. 
That    only  applies,   however,   to   t lie   com- 
mencement of  the  process  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  in  the  instance  of  denuded  skin,  and  also 
of  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  we  do  not  find 
that  the  fluid  first  secreted,  has  all  the  ulti- 
mate qualities  of  pus.     A  serous  fluid  is  first 
poured  out  on  the.  inflamed  skin,  and  that  is 
gradually   changed   into    a   fluid    containing 
globules,  which  constitutes  pus.     There  is  a 
similar  change    from  the   colourless   viscid 
secretion  of  serous  membrane  to  that  of  the 
thick    purulent  secretion,   which   proceeds 
from  mucous  parts.     In  some  instances  we 
see  appearances  which  lead  one  to  suppose 
there  is  really  something  like  giving  way, 
and  breaking  down  of  the  parts  in  which 
suppuration  takes  place.     Now,  some  time 
ago,  I  had  a  patient  in  this  hospital,  who  had 
been  sent  from  the  Fever  Hospital,  in  whom 
an  abscess  had  formed  in  the  hip  ;  I  made 
a  puncture,  and  allowed  it  to  discharge.    As 
it  ran  out  it  appeared  to  me  to  look  partly 
like  oil ;  and  I  saw,  when  it  was  poured 
into  the  vessel,  that  it   consisted  of  well- 
formed  pus,  and  a  good  deal  of  oil.     After 
the  opening  had  discharged  for  a  consider- 
able time,  I  found   something  obstruct  the 
flow  through  the  aperture  ;  I  laid  hold  of 
that,  and  taking  it  away,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
considerable  portion  of  adipose  substance  of 
the   part  that  had  been  floating  in  the  ab- 
scess, and  the  oil  which  came  out  had  been, 
no  doubt,  contained  in  the  adipose  cells. 

In  the  case  of  suppuration  of  certain 
glands,  there  is  an  obvious  admixture  of  the 
substance  of  the  part  with  the  pus;  this  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the 
liver,  where  part  of  the  substance  is  found 
in  the  pus,  giving  it  what  is  called  its  hepa- 
tic appearance.  The  pus  is  of  a  brownish- 
blue  colour,  derived  from  the  colour  of  the 
texture  of  the  liver. 

The  surface  then  of  the  abscess  secretes 
the  pus  which  the  abscess  contains,  and  it 
is  also  capable  of  absorbing,  or  taking  up 
again  the  fluid  which  it  has  deposited  ;  it  is 
a  secreting  and  absorbing  surface  ;  hence, 
we  may  regard  the  cyst  of  an  abscess  as  a 
kind  of  new  organ  developed  in  the  body. 

Symptoms.—'  With  regard  to  the  symptoms 
of  suppuration  ;  when  inflammation  has  been 
of  a  violent  kind,  when  it  has  been  rapid  in 
its  progress,  when  there  has  been  consider- 
able pain,  and  that  preternatural  throbbing 
which  characterises  it,  we  may  expect  that 
suppuration  will  occur.  The  actual  form- 
ation of  matter  in  the  part  is  characterised 
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by  a  remission  of  the  local  pain  ;  the  pain 
btftOfSes  L«M  -> -vere  ;  it  seems  frequently  to 
p   altogether  ,   soon,  however,    a    kind   ot 
dull  aching  v  ion  of  weight 

occurs  in  tlic  part;  there  is  <t  sense  of 
tensiou,  ami  in  cases  of  the  formation  of 
matter,  a  kind  of  pulsation — a  puliation  syn- 
chronous with  that  of  the  heart,  takes 
pltice  immediately  before  the  formation  of 
matter  ;  and  during  the  time  it  is  forming, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  rigours  or  shiver- 
iugs,  and  these  have  generally  been  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  matter 
in  the  abscess.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
matter  frequently  forms  without  the  occur- 
rence of  rigours,  and  rigours  often  occur 
when  no  suppuration  takes  place  ;  there  is 
no  necessary  connexion  between  the  occur- 
rence of  rigours  and  suppuration.  Rigours 
occur  in  most  of  the  spontaneous  inflamma- 
tions of  the  body. 

The  most  unequivocal  evidence,  however, 
of  matter  having  formed  in  a  part,  is  the 
soft  feel  which  the  presence  of  matter  com- 
municates to  the  hand  of  the  examiner. 
When  you  come  to  feel  the  part,  you  are 
sensible  that  a  fluid  exists  in  it;  and  if 
you  feel  it  with  your  two  hands,  making 
a  pressure  alternately  with  the  one  and  the 
other,  you  find  that  the  fluid  can  be  per- 
ceived moving  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  that  it  thus  imparts  the  sensation  of 
what  is  called  fluctuation.  It  is  often  a 
matter  of  consequence  to  ascertain  whether 
matter  is  formed  or  whether  it  is  not,  and 
hence  we  frequently  have  to  examine  the 
part  very  carefully  in  order  to  discover  this 
point.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  sensations, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  done  ;  I 
can  only  ray,  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  kind  of  feeling  that  is  communicated  by 
the  presence  of  matter  by  actually  examin- 
ing parts  where  suppuration  has  taken 
place. 

Wrhen  matter  has  formed  at  some  depth 
from  the  surface,  of  course  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  fact.  When  you  are 
examining  a  part,  iu  which  the  point  is  very 
doubtful,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well  to  place 
the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  upon  it,  and  to 
press  alternately  with  them,  because  you 
often,  in  this  way,  produce  a  kind  of  impulse 
from  cellular  infiltration  ;  but  if  you  place  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  upon  the  part,  let  them 
remain  at  rest,  and  make  pressure  with  those 
of  the  other,  and  if  you  feel  a  fluctuation 
against  the  fingers  at  rest,  you  may  pretty 
safely  conclude  that  the  formation  of  matter 
has  occurred. 

When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  extends  itself  in  all 
directions.  It  becomes  larger  and  larger, 
and  in  this  extension  we  observe,  of  course, 
that  it  enlarges  most  readily  in  those  direc- 


tions in  whhh  the  resistance  it  least.  <•*- 
rally  speaking,  therefore,  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess  tends  to  enlarge  toward*  the  exter- 
nal Burface  of  the  hods*,  because,  in  that 
direction,  there  is  the  least  resistance  to 
its  development  ;  or  it  tends  to  increase 
towards  the  surface  of  any  of  the  mucous 
cuvities  or  canula  of  the  body.  This  pro* 
gress  of  an  abscess,  however,  towards  the 
external  surface  of  the  bodv,  or  towards  any 
of  the  natural  mucous  outlets,  does  not 
pend  simply  on  the  circumstance  of  there 
heing  less  resistance  in  those  directions,  for 
abscesses  will  take  either  of  those  courses, 
even  although  there  should  be  much  less 
resistance  to  their  progress  in  other  direc- 
tions. Supposing  abscess,  in  fact,  takes 
place  iu  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  or 
chest,  and  that  the  seat  of  the  abscess  is 
nearly  on  the  external  surface  of  the  serous 
membrane  of  either  cavity,  the  matter  will, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  pass  through 
the  muscular  parietes  of  the  chest  or  abdo- 
men, and  present  externally,  although  it 
may  be  covered  only  by  the  thin  serous 
membrane  in  the  other  direction.  And  so, 
generally,  however  deeply  an  abscess  may 
be  formed,  and  covered  externally  by  parts 
thick  and  unyielding,  the  obvious  tendency 
of  the  process  is  to  a  removal  of  the  parts 
that  are  situated  between  the  collection  and 
the  skin,  and  consequently  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  discharge  externally,  either  through 
the  natural  external  surface,  or  into  some  of 
the  mucous  outlets  of  the  body.  In  the 
progress  of  the  abscess  towards  the  external 
surface,  there  is  a  gradual  removal  of  the 
parts  which  intervene  between  the  collec- 
tion and  the  skin.  Here,  therefore,  a  new 
process  takes  place.  So  far  as  we  have 
hitherto  seen,  we  have  suppurative  inflam- 
mation producing  the  deposition  of  pus  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  and  adhesive  in- 
flammation consolidating  the  textures  which 
surround  the  abscess,  forming  a  barrier  to 

limit  and    insolate  it  from  the  surrounding: 

(  o 

parts.  But  another,  and  quite  a  different 
process,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  external  surface.  You  must 
have  a  regular  removal  of  the  parts  which  in- 
tervene between  the  abscess  and  the  surface ; 
and  you  find  that  those  parts  are  regularly 
and  progressively  removed,  so  that  the  ex- 
ternal coverings  of  the  abscess  become  thin- 
ner and  thinner,  and  the  feeling  of  fluid  be- 
comes more  and  more  obvious  ;  the  fluctua- 
tion, as  it  is  technically  called,  is  more  easily 
perceived.  As  this  process  goes  on,  the 
swelling  in  the  circumference  of  the  abscess 
becomes  reduced,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
central  portion  where  the  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion is  perceived,  swells  more  considerably, 
raising  up  a  sort  of  prominence  of  the  skin  ; 
that  prominence  often  assumes  a  pointed 
form,  and  we  then  begin  to  see  the  part  at 
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which  the  abscess  Will  break.     This  is  tho 

stage  of  the  piocesa  >vhicli  is  technically 
called  tlit?  pointing  of  an  abscess.  When 
the  matter  approjichea  to  tin?  surface,  the 
skin  become.*  red,  tense,  and  shining.  As 
the  skin  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  thin 
redness  becomes  deeper  in  tint ;  it  assumes 
I  livid  hoe.  Lastly,  the  skin  ulcerates,  and 
then  the-  matter  escapes  ut  the  opening.  If 
tlie  cutit'U:  covering  the  ulcerated  part  ol 
the  skin  be  very  thick,  as  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  you  will 
find  that  the  matter  will  elevate  the  cuticle, 
that  it  will  often  separate  the  cuticle  exten- 
sively from  the  cults,  and  thus,  though  the 
cavity  has  given  way,  the  pus  is  not  dis- 
charged exte-  niilly  j  but  when  the  cuticle  is 
raised  in  this  manner,  it  ultimately  gives 
way  also,  and  then  the  matter  escapes.  At 
first  a  certain  quantity,  only,  escapes  at  the 
aperture  thus  mode,  for  the  opening  formed 
by  the  ulceration  of  the  skin,  is,  iu  general,  J 
a  very  small  one  ;  but  as  much  escapes 
through  it  as  relieves  the  tension,  and  the 
patient  is  considerably  relieved  from  the 
pain  he  has  before  experienced.  The  sides 
of  the  abscess  contract  in  consequence  of 
this  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  its  con- 
tents. When  a  fresh  quantity  of  pus  has 
been  secreted,  it  again  flows  out  at  the 
opening,  and  the  size  of  the  apeiture  be- 
comes larger  :  it  progressively  increases,  so 
as  to  allow  the  whole  to  drain  away.  The 
sides  of  the  abscess  again  contract,  the  aper- 
ture becomes  smaller,  it  cicatrises,  the  part 
heals,  and  thus  a  natural  cure  takes  place. 

Sometimes,  however,  in  parts  where  mo- 
tion is  constantly  occurring,  and  also  in 
some  places  where  we  do  not  accurately  ob- 
serve the  condition  of  the  part,  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  does  not  become  completely 
obliterated  ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  extent, 
but  still  there  is  an  external  opening,  from 
which  matter  escapes,  and  we  find  that  that 
leads  into  a  small  tube  of  various  extent  in 
different  instances  ;  that  small  tube,  which  is 
the.  remains  of  the  abscess,  and  the  external 
opening  through  which  the  matter  is  dis- 
charged, constitute  what  is  called  a  Jistula 
or  sinus.  Fistula  means  merely  a  tube  or 
pipe. 

Treatment. — I  have  next  to  consider  the 
treatment  of  an  abscess  of  the  kind  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  to  you.  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  that  the  sides  of  the  abscess 
are  capable  of  absorbing,  as  well  as  of  secret- 
ing pus.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that 
if  the  process  of  inflammation  could  be  com- 
pletely put  a  stop  to,  the  pus  contained  in 
an  abscess  would  be  taken  up  by  the  absorb- 
ents, and  thus  that  a  natural  cure  of  the 
abscess  might  be  effected  without  the  mat- 
ter being  discharged  at  all.  In  this  way, 
8  mietimes  abscesses  are  cured,  without 
either  their  bursting  or  being  opened.    It 


is,  however,  not  a  very  frequent  mode  of 
cure,  imd  certainly,  as  a  geueral  rule,  we 
may  say,  that  when  matter  has  formed  in  a 
part,  it  either  must  be  discharged  by  the 
natural  process  I  have  now  mentioned  to 
you,  or  he  let  out  by  a  surgical  operation. 

I  think  the  most  frequent  examples  of 
cure  of  abscesses  by  absorption  are  afforded 
in  cases  of  venereal  bubos,  and  in  those  for- 
mations of  matter  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  groin.  There  is  a  young  woman  at 
present  in  Magdalene's  Ward,  in  this  hos- 
pital, in  whom  a  considerable  portion  of 
matter  formed  id  a  bubo  has  been  ab- 
sorbed. She  came  into  the  ward  with  u 
venereal  sore,  of  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, on  the  inside  of  the  labium,  and  a 
bubo  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  The  skin 
was  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  very  thin  ; 
the  bubo  must  have  contained  at  least  an 
ounce  of  matter,  if  not  more.  In  fact,  the 
skin  was  so  red  and  thin,  that  I  thought  it 
should  be  opened  ;  and  I  do  not  know  what 
circumstance  it  was,  that  led  me  to  post- 
pone the  operation  on  that  day.  When  I 
saw  this  patient  on  the  next  visit,  it  did  not 
appear  larger  in  size,  it  did  not  give  her 
much  pain,  indeed  it  was  rather  easier,  and 
I  did  not  then  open  it.  The  next  time  I 
saw  her,  it  appeared  evidently  to  be  going 
away;  the  skin  covering  it  was  wrinkled, 
the  enlargement  was  less,  the  redness 
seemed  gradually  to  be  diminishing,  the 
fluctuation  became  less  obvious,  and  now 
the  matter  is  entirely  removed.  The  treat- 
ment has  consisted  simply  in  keeping  the 
patient  at  rest ;  she  has  had  a  poultice  over 
the  part,  and  she  has  taken  mercury  in, 
moderate  doses. 

The  dispersion  of  an  abscess  in  this  way, 
however,  does  not  happen  often  enough,  to 
lead  us  to  lay  down  any  general  mode  of 
treating  it,  with  reference  to  that  particular 
object.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
mere  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  a  part  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  up  the  em- 
ployment of  those  antiphlogistic  means  we 
bad  been  previously  using,  with  a  view  of 
reducing  inflammation.  There  is  often  very 
considerable  inflammation  existing,  a  great 
deal  of  hardness  around,  and  redness  of  the 
part,  though  matter  has  formed  at  one  point ; 
hence  we  often  continue  with  advantage  the 
application  of  leeches,  for  instance,  anil 
the  general  means  calculated  to  lessen  in- 
flammation, such  treatment  being  likely,  if 
the  case  admits  of  it,  to  favour  the  disper- 
sion of  matter  by  absorption. 

When  pus  has  formed,  we  may  leave  the 
progress  of  the  case  to  nature,  and  allow  the 
process  to  go  on,  which  I  have  just  describ- 
ed to  you,  keeping  oft'  all  those  causes  that 
would  be  likely,  either  locally  or  generally, 
to  disturb  such  natural  process.  Thus,  we 
should  keep  the  part  at  rest,  keep  it  cover- 
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ed  with  soft  poultices,  keep  the  patient  on 
proper  diet,  ami  pay  attention  to  general 
health.  In  that  way  we  may  allow  the 
abscess  to  go  through  its  natural  course,  to 
breaiv,  to  du  ■  !' itself,  and  to  beal  up 

under  a  course  of  simple  dressing.  Frequent- 
ly, however,  we  fiud  it  nece-sary  to  dis- 
charge the  matter  by  an  artificial  opening, 
and  different  modes  have  been  taken  for 
accomplish  in:.;  that  purpose.  '1'lius,  abscesses 
bave  been  opened  by  seton,  by  caustic,  by 
puncture,  by  incision.  In  the  discharge  of 
an  ahscess  by  seton ,  a  needle  containing 
thread,  is  passed  through  the  cavity  from 
side  to  side,  and  the  thread  is  left  in  the 
opening  tl  us  in.  d  ,  allowing  tlie  matter,  by 
these  means,  gradually  to  find  its  way  out. 
There  is  no  kind  of  advantage  belonging  to 
this  mode  of  evacuating  an  abscess.  In 
phlegmonous  abscess,  it  is  obviously  inad- 
missible, on  account  of  the  irritation  it  pro- 
duces, aud,  in  fact,  so  destitute  of  advantage 
is  it,  in  any  way  of  viewing  it,  that  it  is  com- 
pletely abandoned.  In  the  mode  of  opening 
an  abscess  by  caustic,  the  prominent,  or 
pointing  part,  that  is,  the  thin  part  of  the 
skin,  is  rubbed  over  with  pure  potash;  and 
the  slough  formed  by  it  is  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate or  drop  off,  and  the  matter  i3  then  dis- 
charged j  or  in  the  slough  thus  formed,  an 
opening  is  made  with  the  knife,  and  the 
matter  is  let  out  in  that  way.  This  is  a 
kind  of  proceeding  which  is  not  generally 
applicable.  Perhaps  the  only  case  in  which 
caustic  can  he  advantageously  used  in  open- 
ing abscesses,  is  in  instances  of  bubo,  where 
the  skin  is  become  very  thin,  when  it  has 
been  considerably  detached  from  its  subja- 
cent parts,  and  where,  consequently,  a  por- 
tion is  likely  to  lose  its  vitality  ;  where  part 
of  tlie  skin  will  become  sloughy,  or  very 
livid,  and  then,  almost  immediately,  on  the 
application  of  the  caustic,  it  will  be  remov- 
ed, and  the  matter  discharged. 

1  should  have  mentioned  to  you,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  natural  bursting-  of  abscess,  that 
when  the  skin  has  been  rendered  very  thin 
by  the  approach  of  the  matter  to  the  sur- 
face, when  it  lias  been  detached  from  its 
vascular  attachments  below,  it  not  un  fre- 
quently happens,  that  a  portion  of  the  very- 
thin  skin  perhaps  sloughs,  aud  thus  the  mat- 
ter escapes  in  consequence  of  that  process 
of  sloughing. 

Generally,  therefore,  when  we  attempt  to 
discharge  the-  contents  of  an  abscess,  we  do 
it  by  tlie  dirtct  means  of  puncture,  or  inci- 
sion, making  an  opening  with  a  cutting-  in- 
strument, very  commonly  a  broad  lancet  has 
been  used,  called  an  abscess  lancet,  which 
however,  iu  mauy  respects,  is  not  a  very 
convenient  instrument.  I  think  you  will 
find  the  best  instrument  is  a  large,  strong, 
straight,  double-edged  bistoury,  with  a  lan- 
cet point.    It  penetrates  very  easily  in  con- 


aequence  of  its  sharp  point  and  size;  sad 
when  )0U  have    carried   it  into  the  abscess, 

you  can  easily  extend  the  opening  to  any 
size  you  de»iie.  1  find  it  the  most  conv- 
ent instrument  for  the  puVpo»4,  tad  there- 
fore 1  always  employ  it  —  a  pretty  string, 
double-edged  bistoury,  und  pointed  like  a 
lancet.  With  this  instrument  (showing  it) 
you  make  an  opening,  if  you  simply  punc- 
ture the  abscess, equal  in  size,  to  the  breadth 
of  the  blade;  or,  if  you  wish  to  make  it 
larger,  after  you  have  carried  thu  blade  in, 
you  extend  the  aperture  with  a  slight  motion 
of  the  hand,  us  f.ir  as  you  wish,  if  the  skin 
has  become  very  thin,  you  will  generally 
find  »t  necessary  to  make  a  short  incision,  in 
order  to  let  the  matter  out,  otherwise  the 
opening  will  heal  up  and  preveut  its  escape. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  large 
cut  as  is  sometimes  done  in  an  abscess,  and 
still  less  is  that  proper  to  be  done,  which  I 
have  sometimes  seen — the  operatori  ntioduce 
his  finger  into  the  abscess  and  turn  it  round, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  fnena,  as  he  said.  I 
remember  seeing  a- surgeon  of  a  large  hos- 
pital introduce  his  linger  into  an  abscess, 
turn  it  round  several  times,  give  the  patient 
a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  think  he  was  doing 
u  very  clever  thing  indeed.  {Laughter.)  In 
fact,  the  mere  discharging  of  the  matter,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  knife,  is  apt  to  produce 
an  irritation  of  the  part  ;  and  if  in  addition 
to  this,  you  use  any  violence  not  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  you  of  course  augment  that 
iucreased  irritation,  for  this  reason  it  is 
found  necessary,  merely  to  make  a  puncture 
or  incision,  and  to  let  the  matter  drain  out  of 
itself.  1 1  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  squeeze 
the  part,  in  order  to  get  out  all  the  matter 
the  abscess  contains.  You  are  not  to  consider 
it  as  a  matter  of  importance,  completely  to 
empty  the  bag.  Nature  does  not ;  she  makes 
an  opening,  aud  a  small  part  flows  out ;  that 
heals,  she  repeats  the  operation,  more  of  it 
Hows  out.  The  mode  she  adopts,  is  to  get  it 
out  by  gradual  discharges.  If  the  opening 
made  is  to  be  attended  by  a  considerable  irri- 
tation, through  squeezing  it,  there  is  not  only 
no  advantage,  but  obviously  a  good  deal  of 
disadvantage  produced  by  the  operation. 
Then  after  making  the  puueture  or  incision, 
let  the  matter  slowly  run  out,  cover  the  part 
with  fomentations,  or  something  of  that  na- 
ture, soft  and  moist,  for  half  an  hour,  so  that 
the  matter  may  be  more  abundantly  dis- 
charged, by  the  shrinking  of  the  sides  of  the 
abscess,  and  then  cover  the  part  over  with  a 
poultice,  till  it  heals. 

JN'ow  it  becomes  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  determine  what  are  the  cases  in 
which  an  abscess  may  be  left  to  its  natural 
cure,  and  what  are  those  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  make  an  artificial  opening  for  the 
discharge  of  the  matter.  When  the  col- 
lection is  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
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when  it  is  seated  in  an  unimportant  part, 
you  may  leave  it  to  itself — allow  nature  to 
do  the  business.  I'.ut  there  is  a  variety  ol 
cases  in  which  you  wjbu  to  abridge  the 
period,  of  inflammation,  or  to  limit  its  ex- 
tent; nuil  for  these  purposes  it  becomes 
necessary  that  you  should  resort  to  the 
measure  of  artiticially  opeuing  the  abscess. 

I  have  stated  to  you,  generally,  that  the 
matter  of  an  abscess  gradually  approaches 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  when  the 
matter  is  formed  deeply  in  a  part,  and  when 
it  meets,  in  its  progress  to  the  surface,  with 
certain  textures  of  an  unyielding  kind,  it 
cannot  approach  to  the  skin,  or,  at  all 
events,  its  approach  i3  considerably  retard- 
ed ;  and  being  resisted  in  this  direction,  it 
extends  to  other  parts  where  less  resistance 
is  offered.  Thus  when  matter  is  formed 
under  fascia— the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  for 
example,  a  very  tough  and  unyielding  part — 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  make  its 
way  through  that  fascia ;  and  not  being 
able  readily  to  get  through,  it  extends  under 
it,  and  the  abscess  becomes  much  larger  in 
size  than  it  would  be  hut  for  this  circum- 
stance. When  matter  forms  deeply  in  a 
limb,  for  instance  under  the  muscles,  it 
meets  with  more  or  less  resistance,  and  in 
this  way,  either  from  its  being  resisted  by 
thick  unyielding  fascia  or  tendons,  its  pro- 
gress to  the  surface  is  retarded.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  it  becomes  proper  to 
make  an  opening  for  the  discharge  of  the 
matter,  as  soon  as  you  can  satisfy  your- 
selves that  matter  exists;  and  we,  there- 
fore, early  open  an  abscess,  if  it  takes  place 
in  the  fore  arm,  or  in  the  thigh,  and  more 
particularly  if  it  takes  place  either  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot.  There 
is  a  very  dense  fascia  covering  those  parts, 
and  the  integuments  and  cellular  substance 
also  are  particularly  firm  and  unyielding,  so 
that  matter  does  not  come  to  the  surface 
when  it  forms  there;  on  the  contrary,  be- 
ing deep-seated  and  confined  by  fascia,  it 
makes  its  way  along  the  course  of  the  ten- 
dons, passing  under  the  annular  ligament — 
for  instance,  of  the  wrist  into  the  fore-arm, 
and  producing  very  extensive  mischief.  You 
must,  therefore,  as  early  as  possible,  open 
an  abscess  in  those  places  ;  and  sometimes, 
when  you  cannot  feel  the  fluctuation,  when 
you  cannot  ascertain,  by  external  examina- 
tion, that  any  matter  is  actually  formed,  even 
then  you  must  make  an  opening. 

The  same  reason  applies  still  more  strong- 
ly to  the  case  of  matter  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  bones,  as  in  necrosis,  for  there 
the  matter  is  confined  by  all  the  firm  tex- 
tures of  the  limb.  When  matter  forms  in 
such  situations  it  may  extend,  if  it  be  not 
discharged  by  an  opening,  the  whole  length 
of  the  bone,  and  thus  lead,  perhaps,  to  the 


death  of  the  entire  length  of  one  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  extremities. 

When  active  inflammation  takes  place  in 
a  part,  where,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
cellular  and  adipose  substance,  there  the 
abscess  will  become  very  considerable,  un- 
less you  discharge  it  early  ;  this  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  about  the  anus  and  in  the 
perineum.  All  such  collections  should  be 
discharged  as  speedily  as  possible.  This  is 
still  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  form- 
ation of  matter  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
loose  cellular  membrane  that  is  covered  ex- 
ternally by  muscles,  or  other  parts,  as  in  the 
axilla,  in  the  ham,  in  the  groin,  in  the  neck. 
In  the  neck  there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cellular  membrane  by  the  sides  of 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  and  about  the 
carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  the  accom- 
panying nerves ;  those  parts  are  covered 
externally  by  fascia,  and  also  by  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus  muscle.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that  formation  of  matter 
takes  place  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
neck  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  collection 
being  covered  externally  by  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus  and  fascia  under  it,  it  has 
no  disposition  to  make  its  way  externally  ; 
in  fact,  the  matter  here  will  descend  along 
the  course  of  the  vessels  of  the  neek  to- 
wards the  cavity  of  the  chest,  unless  it  be 
discharged.  There  is  not  only  this  danger, 
but  the  patient  suffers  excessively  during; 
the  time  the  pus  is  forming  in  consequence 
of  the  large  nerves  that  traverse  the  neck. 
The  matter  frequently  presses  on  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  pharynx,  or  against  the  trachea  ; 
hence  you  will  find  that  very  active  febrile 
disturbance  is  produced  in  these  cases.  You 
will  see  a  patient,  with  matter  formed  under 
the  jaw,  delirious  for  several  successive 
nights.  Here  then  you  will  proceed  to  make 
an  opening  as  soon  as  you  can  gain  sufficient 
proof  that  matter  has  formed. 

You  will  see  that,  under  the  circumstances 
I  have  mentioned,  you  are  obliged  to  ope- 
rate for  the  discharge  of  matter  when  it  is 
seated  so  deeply  that  you  cannot  have  the 
evidence  of  fluctuation,  and,  in  fact,  you 
must  make  an  opening  when  the  quantity  is 
so  small  that  it  would  hardly  produce  fluc- 
tuation. What  then  are  the  evidences  by 
which  you  are  to  satisfy  yourselves  that 
matter  has  formed  1  You  must  consider  the 
history  of  the  case  ;  you  must  consider  the 
symptoms  that  have  attended  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  complaint ;  you  must  con- 
sider the  pain  the  patient  has  endured,  and 
the  general  appearances.  There  is  usually, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part,  a  swelling 
from  serous  infiltration,  that  is  a  symptom 
of  importance  too,  in  enabling  you  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  done.  When  the 
symptoms  are  very  urgent,  and,  from  the 
association    of  circumstances    I  have  just 
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mentioned,  you  have  come  t<j  the  conclusion  I 
that  mutter    probably    lias    formed,   ibough  I 
yo*i  cannot  feel   any  sufficient  puliation  or 
fluctuation,  you  are  fully  justified  in  making 
an    opening,   though    some-nines    tbe    mult    i 

-.  not  afterwards  actually  flow  out;   there  i 
is  no  great  liana    in  making    a  puncture  to 
see  whether  matter  has  formed  or  not.     You 
will   sometimes,   however,   have   to  go  very  i 
deep,  in  order  to  get  at  the  pus;  sometimes 
you  will  have  to  penetrate  the  whole  length  , 
of  the  blade;   and,  further,  particularly  when 
the  operation   is  in  the  meek,  you  must  be  I 
careful  of  the  place  in  which  you  make  this 
incision,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  any  blood-  , 
vessel,  or  other  important  part.     It  is  ne- 
cessary, too,  in  these  places,  where  the  mat- 
ter   lies   deeply,    la   make    a  free    opening, 
because  in   so  doing  you   cut  through  parts 
that  are  in  a  healthy  state,  and  if  the  sides 
of  the  opening  you  make  were  to  remain  in 
contact  they  would  speedily  close,  and  the  i 
flow  of  the  matter  would  be  prevented  ;  you 
must,  therefore,  make  a  freer  opening  here 
than    when    the    matter     has    approached 
nearer  the  skin.     You   must  not  only  make 
such  free  opening,  but  iu  order  to  prevent 
the,  sides  from  adhesion,  you  must  put  some- 
thing between   the  edges  of  the  wound,  to 
prevent  their  union  by  adhesion,  allowing  it 
to  remain  for  font -and-twenty  or  eight  aud- 
io rty  hours. 

Matter  must  he  evacuated  as  early  as 
possible,  when  it  forms  iu  any  parts  that  are 
of  a  dense  or  uuyielding  structure,  such  as 
when  it  takes  place  in  the  theca  of  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  and  more  parti 
cularly  if  the  parts,  besides  being  dense  and 
unyielding,  possess  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, because  the  process  of  suppuration 
occurring  in  parts  thus  organised,  is  attended 
with  excessive  pain.  This  applies  to  all  the 
formations  of  matter  that  take  place  about  the 
fingers.  The  pain  accompanying  such  for- 
mation of  matter  is  of  the  most  severe  kind, 
and  you  caunot  too  speedily  relieve  the 
patient  from  his  sutt'erings.  Moreover,  as 
there  is  very  little  disposition  in  the  matter 
to  com*  to  the  surface,  it  is  very  likely  to 
extend  along  the  theca  to  the  tendons  and 
into  the  palm,  and  thus  give  rise  to  very 
considerable  mischief.  In  all  these  cases, 
then,  make  an  opening,  even  though  you 
should  not  be  absolutely  certain  that  the 
matter  has  formed.  There  can  be  no  risk, 
if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  anatomy,  of 
wounding  any  particularly  important  part; 
the  worst  is,  that  you  make  a  puncture  in 
the  skin,  without  actually  discharging  the 
matter. 

When  matter  is  seated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  any  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body 
or  large  joints,  it  is  expedient  to  open  the 
abscess  early  j  not  that  there  is  any  great! 


fear  of  the  matter  penetrating  into  those  ct- 
vities,  but  it  does  so  occasionally  :  and  it 
PBI  sometimes  happened,  that  matter  form- 
ing in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  or  chest, 
bftl  found  its  way  into  the  chest  or  abdomen, 
and  destroyed  the  patient. 

An  opinion  formerly  existed,  that  where 
matter  formed,  it  had  the  power  of  corroding 
or  eating  Us  way  into  the  cavities.  1  n 
not  say,  that  this  is  quite  an  erroneous  no- 
tion. I  need  not  say,  there  is  on  ground 
for  ascribing  any  quality  of  this  kind  to  col- 
lections of  matter.  The  resistance  to  the 
discharge  of  matter  in  a  part,  produces  the 
injurious  consequences.  .Matter  does  not 
corrode,  or  chemically  act  on  anv  part  ;  and 
one  is  almost  surprised  to  find,  in  works 
published  even  in  the  present  day,  notions 
which  seem  to  favour  some  opinions  of  that 
sort.  1  read  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  of 
matter  approaching  the  surface  under  the. 
process  of  "  erosion"  of  the  part — iu  that 
way  removing  the  surface  ;  and  that,  too,  iu 
an  article  that  was  in  other  respects  ex- 
tremely well  written. 

Another  case  iu  which  collections  of 
matter  should  be  opened  is,  where  they  are 
produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  of  any  irritating  fluid,  such  as 
the  efi'usion  of  urine  or  fiecal  matter.  Tho 
only  way  to  limit  the  mischief  which  will 
he  produced  by  such  directly  irritative 
causes,  is  to  make  free  and  early  openings. 
When  matter  forms  in  parts  which  aie 
of  great  importance  to  life  in  cousequence 
of  their  functions,  such  as  iu  suppuration 
about  the  fauces,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pha- 
rynx— suppuration  about  the  larynx- — any 
formation  of  matter  that  presses  either  upon 
the  trachea  or  oesophagus — all  these  should 
be  opened  as  early  as  possible.  And  this,  I 
believe,  will  nearly  conclude  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  importaut  to 
open  abscesses  early — in  which  it  is  import- 
ant to  anticipate  the  process  of  nature,  in 
bringing  the  abscess  to  an  external  discharge 
much  sooner  than  it  would  be  brought,  if  it 
were  left  to  its  natural  course. 

In  many  of  the  cases  I  have  now  alluded 
to,  it  may  be  necessary,  at  the  same  time 
the  opening  is  made  into  the  abscess,  to  em- 
ploy such  antiphlogistic  treatment  as  shall 
be  calculated  to  limit  the  inflammation, 
which  may  be  supposed  still  to  exist  in  a 
considerable  degree.  In  any  deep-seated 
formation  of  matter  which  you  open  in 
this  way,  you  may,  perhaps,  apply  leeches 
freely  to  the  part,  or  even  sometimes 
take  blood  from  the  arm,  though  you  make 
an  opening  to  discharge  the  matter.  The 
opening  of  the  abscess  is  not  at  all  a  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  employ  antiphlo- 
gistic menns.  Thus  if  you  have  an  abscess 
in  the  hand,  and  open  it,  you  may  very 
probably  find  it  necessary,  as  I  have  said, 
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in  consequence  of  the  swelling  and  redness 
to  tske  blood  from  that  urm.  You  may  com- 
bino  the  two  circumstances — open  tlie  ab« 
seess  quickly,  in  order  to  limit  tin;  extent 
of  tlie  mutter,  and  employ  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  inflammation. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

DELIVERED  AT 

St.  Thomas's  Hospifat,  November  '27, 
By  Mb,  GUEEN. 

TRANSFUSION    OF    BLOOD. 

Tnr.  subject  which  I  have  to  introduce  to 
your  notice  this  morning,  Gentlemen,  is  the 
unsuccessful  case  of  compound  fracture  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  in  which  I  performed 
the  operation  of  transfusion.  The  patient, 
whose  name  was  Samuel  Tockning,  his  age 
thirty  years,  apparently  a  strong  and  healthy 
man,  had  been  accustomed  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  exercise,  was  admitted  into  Luke's 
"Ward,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  of  November.  It  was  stated, 
that  whilst  working  at  the  Docks,  a  quan- 
tity of  gravel  had  given  way-,  and  fall- 
ing on  him  had  broken  his  leg,  and  the  acci- 
dent had  happened  about  an  hour  before  his 
admission  into  the  hospital.  On  examina- 
tion, the  fracture  was  found  to  be  an  oblique 
one,  between  the  middle  and  lower  thirds, 
extending  in  a  line  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  the  lower  portion  projecting  consider- 
ably over  the  upper ;  the  external  wound 
was  extensive,  and  the  fractured  extremities 
protruding  and  covered  with  dirt,  &c,  which 
was  removed  by  the  dresser.  I  will  show 
you  the  bones,  for  their  appearance  is  in- 
teresting, and  I  might,  perhaps,  better  ex- 
plain to  you  the  situation  into  which  they 
were  thrown.  (The  bones  were  shown  after 
the  lecture,  when  Mr.  Green  explained,  that 
the  fractured  extremities  of  the  tibia  had 
overlapped  each  other,  thereby  preventing 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  fracture  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  saw.)  It  appears,  that 
some  extension  was  made  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  fracture^but  this  being  found  im- 
practicable, it  was  thought  better  to  allow 
him  to  remain  until  my  arrival ;  the  pulse 
was  then  66,  weak  and  labouring.  In  the 
evening,  when  1  came,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  reduce  the  fracture,  and  therefore  sawed 
off  about  an  inch  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bone  with  HeyJs  saw ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  there  was  more  than  usual 
difficulty  in  sawing  off  the  bone,  on  account 
of  .its  being  unusually  dense,  which,  with 


the  firmness  and  strength  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  eve.,  served  to  show  that  he  was  in  a 
good  state  of  health ;  having  then  brought 
the  fractured  extremities  together,  a  little 
lint  was  laid  over  the  wound,  and  the  limb 
put  up  in  Amesbury's  apparatus,  in  the 
straight  position,  with  the  heel  raised,  by 
placing  a  small  cushion  underneath  to  favour 
the  return  of  blood.  With  respect  to  the 
dressing,  it  will  be  observed  that  nothing 
but  lint  was  employed.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
mentions,  in  his  lectures,  that  a  piece  of 
lint,  soaked  in  blood  from  the  wound,  is 
the  best  application  one  can  employ  in  such 
cases,  and  I  have  always  found  it  to  be  so  ; 
it  excludes  the  air,  and  sits  closely,  adapting 
itself  to  the  parts  ;  and,  perhaps,  its  being 
blood  may  be  one  reason  why  it  should  bo 
better  than  any  thing  else. 

On  the  following  day  I  found  he  had  slept 
several  hours,  but  complained  of  consider- 
able pain  in  the  limb  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ; 
pulse  00,  full,  hard,  and  vibrating,  so  that 
reaction  had  very  soon  taken  place,  showing 
a  previous  good  state  of  health  and  a  vigo- 
rous constitution.  It  was  of  course  very 
requisite  that  a  certain  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion should  take  place,  and  here  was  a 
healthy  reaction,  only  that  it  was  excessive. 
It  was  desirable  to  reduce  this,  for  it  was 
by  no  means  improbable  that  gangrene 
would  supervene  ;  1  therefore  ordered  him 
a  dose  of  the  house  physic,  that  is,  a  mixture 
of  the  common  Epsom  salts  and  infusion  of 
senna,  and  directed  some  leeches  to  be 
applied  to  the  leg. 

On  the  4th,  the  pain  in  the  limb  was 
relieved,  and  the  bowels  had  been  opened 
several,  I  believe  seven,  times.  This  was 
a  greater  effect  than  I  had  anticipated  from 
the  medicine,  or  than  was  desirable,  as  we 
should  not  wish,  in  s\ich  cases,  to  remove 
all  constitutional  reaction,  but  merely  to  re- 
duce it  a  little  ;  the  pulse  was  105,  and 
tongue  white. 

On  the  f>th,  he  was  much  the  same  as  on 
the  preceding  day  ;  there  was  some  fever, 
but  lie  was  evidently  lower;  doubtless  this 
proceeded  from  the  excessive  action  on  the 
bowels,  1  therefore  ordered  him  some  beef- 
tea,  instead  of  slops,  which  alone  he  had 
hitherto  been  taking,  and  as  there  was  some 
oozing  from  the  wound,  I  ordered  u  bread- 
poultice  to  be  applied,  in  order  to  promote 
a  healthy  discharge.  I  preferred  bread  in 
this  instance  to  linseed-meal,  because  it  is 
lighter  and  lies  more  loosely. 

On  the  7th,  the  wound  is  stated  to  have 
been  looking  well,  but  there  was  a  slough 
over  some  part  of  it,  as  indeed  one  might 
expect,  considering  the  nature  of  the  wound  ; 
it  was  a  bruised  wound,  and  in  which  con- 
siderable injury  had  been  done  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  The  bowels  had  not  been 
opened  since  the  violent  action  of  the  house 
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phvsu  •,   1   therefore  gave  him  half  ai»  ounce*  iu mediately  sent  for,  who  succeeded  in  stay. 
oi  castor  oil,  aa  h<-  likely  lo  arakiee    mg  ihe  bloi Ed  t.\  uit-atisot  a  tourniquet,  and  a 

»u«h  copious  watery  evueuatioua  as  the  salts   eotnpr«M  <>(  lnw  to  the  part,  ao  that  no  mors 
aud  sfiinu  had  done  ,   and  m<  reused  kia  uou-    blood  was  lost  after  hia  arrival,  hut  probably 
rishment  by  allowing  bim  the  house  diet  aud    about  two  pint  a  had  hern  lost  belore.Aa  the 
beef-tea.  IB   was  exceedingly  reduced,    I  tm  sent 

Ou  the  loth,  I  found   that  there  waa  evi      fur,  and  arrived  at  about  half  after    iwelre  ; 
deuce   of  more  exhaustion  ;   his  powers  had    1  then  found  him  labouring  under  the  ell 
certainly    declined    somewhat,    1    therefore    of  the   severe   hajmorihage.    He   was  weak 
permitted  him  to  have  a  pint  of  porter  daily,    and  faint,  a  cold  sweat  bedewing  his  body, 

»om  this  time  nothing  remarkable  occur- ,  the  face  white,  hp.s  blanched,  respiration 
red  until  the  11th.  When  I  visited  bun  on  quick  and  short  ;  pulse  so  exireinely  small, 
this  day,  I  learned  that  during  the  previous  as  to  be  at  times  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
infill  hi'  had  ht  en  very  uncomfortable,  with  very  frequent  J  and  there*  was  excessive 
fretpient  spasmodic  startings  of  the  muscles  thirst,  also  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  loss 
oi  the  fractured  limb.  On  examination,  the  of  blood.  On  examining  the  wound,  it  was 
lower  portion  of  the  bone  appeared  to  pro-  not  easy  to  determine  from  what  vessel  the 
ject  somewhat  over  the  upper  ;   to  this  1  at-  ■  haemorrhage  proceeded.     1  had  little  doubt, 


tributed  the  starting,  and  therefore  raised 
the  heel  a  little  more  by  placiug  a  little 
lint  under  it  ;  ordered  a  strong  solutiou  of 
opium  to  be  applied  to  the  wound,  if  it 
should  be  required,  and  as  the  twitchings 
continued  this  was  applied.  I  was  led  to 
order  this  from  a  case  which  I  remember 
baring  had  under  my  care  Mme  few  years 
ago,  that  of  a  female,  namely,  who  had  had 
a  compound  fracture,  and  four  or  five  days 
after,  when  suppuration  followed,  she  com 


however,  that  it  was  from  the  anterior  tibial, 
and  this  might  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways, 
either  the  vessel  might  have  been  bo  injured 
by  the  rubbing  of  bone  on  it,  from  the  spaa* 
modic  action  of  the  muscles  during  the  pre- 
vious  night,  as  to  have  subsequently  given, 
way,  which,  however,  was  not  very  proha- 
ble  ;  or,  as  1  was  rather  inclined  to  believe, 
ulceration  of  the  vessel  might  have  taken 
place  from  the  injury  sustained  at  the 
time  of  the  accident ;   but  be  that  as  it  may, 


plained  of  considerable  pain  in  the  part, ;  it  was  plainly  indicated,  that  if  any  more 
with  spasmodic  twitches  of  the  muscles,  blood  were  lost,  it  would  speedily  bring  on 
and  some  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  a  fatal  termination.  Now  there  were  two 
jaw,  so  that  she  had  some  difficulty  in  open-  modes  of  preventing  this  ;  either  by  cutting 
ing  the  mouth  ;  in  short,  there  was  evideut  down  upon,  and  tying  the  artery,  or  by  am* 
judication  that  tetunus  was  coming  on.  1  \  putating  the  limb.  To  the  first  method  there 
employed  here  a  strong  solution  of  opium,  were  very  strong  objections,  for  it  would  so 
as  in  the  present  case  ;  that  is,  to  some  ex-  much  increase  the  injury,  that  it  would  be 
tract  of  opium  there  was  added  as  much  very  improbable,  in  the  state  in  which  the 
water  as  would  bring  it  to  the  consistence  '  patient  then  was,  that  he  could  survive  the 
of  cream,  and  the  solution  poured  over  the  j  operation,  especially  as  one  artery  would  be 
wound,    soon    after    which     the    spasmodic  [  rendered    useless,    though     this,    perhaps, 


twitchings  ceased,  the  muscles  of  the  jaw 
relaxed,  and  she  was  much  better  for  twenty* 
four  hours,  so  that  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  the  application  was  beneficial.  At  the 
end  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  however,  the 
tetanus  returned,  and  the  woman  eventually 
died.  But  having  evidence  of  its  good  effect 
in  that  instance,  1  employed  it  in  the  pre- 
sent case,   not,   however,  with  the  same  ad- 


would  be  of  no  very  great  consequence,  con- 
side;  ing  the  small  fixe  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
fiee  circulation  which  would  be  carried  on 
without  it,  but  at  any  rate  it  would  be  cut- 
ting down  upon  a  diseased  vessel ;  the  ope- 
ration must  necessarily  be  a  very  tedious 
one,  and  from  the  additional  injury  to  the 
parts,  on  a  patient  in  his  then-state  of  coU 
lapse,  altogether  it  was  not  likely  he  could 


vantage  as  in  the  former,  for  the  twitchings  J  recover  from  it.  Amputation,  therefore, 
continued  without  any  diminution.  1  should  !  seemed  the  most  preferable,  but  he  was  far 
have  mentioned  before,  that  it  had  been  I  too  weak  and  low  to  allow  of  the  immediate 
necessary  to  remove  him  to  another  ward,  j  performance  of  it,  I  therefore  ordered  him 
on  account  of  erysipelas  making  its  appear- 1  some  stimulants,  brandy  and  ammonia,  in 
ance  in  that  in  which  he  was  first  placed,  j  order  to  raise  him  sufficiently  to  bear  the 
Of  course  every  care  was  taken  to  avoid  any  shock,  but  the  stomach  was  so  irritable,  that 
undue  shaking,  but  still  it  must  have  caused  I  little  or  none  of  them  was  retained.  Hot  hot- 
some  disturbance,  and  this  might  possibly  ties  were  also  applied  to  the  extremities  and 
have  produced    the  unfavourable  symptoms   various  parts  of  the  body,  in  order  to  restore 


which  followed.  However,  at  about  half 
after  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  a  considerable  haemorrhage  came  on  ; 
it  was  first  discovered  by  one  of  the  patients 
hearing  it  drop  on  the  floor.  The  dresser  was 


the  temperature  to  its  natural  standard. 
After  these  means  had  been  persevered  in 
for  some  considerable  time,  probably  an 
hour  and  a  half;  there  was  some  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  ficc,  and  I 
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then  proposed  tho  operation  to  him,  to 
which  he  consented  with  readiness,  nnd 
accordingly  1  ainputati  d  tlie  limb  hi  luw  the 
knee.  Tha  patient  did  not  complain  of  any 
pain  during  the  operation  :  now  something 
may  he  attributed  to  his  being  a  very  firm 
man,  and  one  unlikely  to  complain  much, 
hut  still  it  is  probable  lie  would  have  ex- 
pressed bis  feelings  in  some  way  or  otber, 
either  by  holding  his  breath,  or  anxiety  of 
countenance,  if  he  bad  suffered  much  ;  and 
1  am  of  opinion,  that  be  could  have  felt  very 
little,  if  any  uneasiness,  during  the  opera- 
tion. There  was  very  little  haemorihage, 
and  two  vessels  only  required  to  be  secured. 
After  the  operation,  his  powers  were  ex- 
tremely low;   a  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium 


ring*  wos  put  in,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
point  some  depth  below  the  surface,  to 
prevint  any  air  finding  admittance,  and  the 
piston  was  then  gently  raised.  The  syringe 
(which  contained  rather  more  than  two 
ounces)  being  filled,  it  was  introduced  into 
the  opening  previously  made  for  its  recep- 
tion in  the  vein  of  the  patient,  taking  core 
previously,  holding  up  its  point,  to  push  up 
the  piston  slightly  until  the  blood  was  seen, 
in  order  to  exclude  any  bubble  of  air  which 
the  syringe  might  have  contained,  or  any 
small  coagula  or  other  obstruction  ;  the  piston 
rod  was  then  gently  depressed,  imitating  as 
much  as  possible,  what  would  have  taken 
place  in  an  ordinary,  though  somewhat  hue 
ried,  circulation.     The  patient  was  still  in  a 


was  then  given,  and  some  time  after  half  profuse  sweat:  after  two  syringes  full  had 
a  drachm  more.  The  brandy  also  was  con-  been  injected,  he  opened  his  eyes,  which 
tinned  at  intervals,  together  with  beef-tea  ;  I  had  been  before  closed  in  apparent  insensi- 
the  quantities  are  not  mentioned  here,  but  bility  ;  the  pulse  became  much  more  per- 
il is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  stomach  j  ceptible,  and  he  spoke,  and  that  too  in  a 
continued  so  irritable,  that  a  large  portion  I  strong  voice  ;  and  from  some  motion  that  he 
was  rejected  ;  after  this  there   was  a  little  j  made,  1  should  judge  that  there  was  consi 


improvement,  the  pulse  becoming  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  temperature  somewhat  raised; 
there  was  still,  however,  intense  and  most 
distressing  thirst,  and  a  copious  sweat  over 
the  whole  body.  1  have  said  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised,  but  there  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  tendency  to  loss  of  heat.  In  two 
hours  from  the  performance  of  the  operation, 


derable  muscular  power.  After  the  fourth 
injection  from  the  syringe  (making,  in  the 
whole,  eight  ounces),  a  still  greater  improve* 
ment  had  taken  place  ;  the  opening  was 
then  closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  the 
perspiration  wiped  from  the  patient  with 
towels.  A  mustard  poultice  was  applied  to 
the  epigastrium  to  allay  the  irritability  of 


this  partial  improvement  was  lost,  and  it  was]  the  stomach,   and    hot   bottles  to   different 


evident,  that  unless  something  could  be 
done,  he  must  shortly  sink  :  the  power  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  was  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  circulation,  therefore,  as  the 
excitants  bad  nothing  to  excite,  there  could 
be  no  advantage  in  attempting  to  rouse  the 
system  by  means  of  stimulants.  It  was 
plain,  that  the  great  want  was  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  blood,  so  that  this  was  undoubtedly 
a  fit  case  for  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  transfusion  ;  and  accordingly  I  com- 
menced at  about  half  past  four  (half  past 
three)  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Whit- 
field, junior,  who  took  care  to  have  all  the 
requisite  instruments  in  readiness,  to  keep 
the  syringe,  glass,  &c,  warm,  by  immersion 
in  hot  water,  and  washing  the  syringe  out 
after  every  injection,  to  keep  it  clear  from 
any  clots  of  blood  or  other  matters  which 
might  have  impeded  the  operation.  1  first 
made  an  incision,  of  about  an  inch  in  length, 
over  the  median  basilic  vein,  laying  bare 
that  vessel,  which  was  then  raised  over  a 
needle  in  order  to  isolate  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts ;  a  small  incision  was  then 
made  into  it,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
point  of  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe;  a  vein 
was  next  opened  in  Mr.  Ledger's  arm,  who 
kindly  volunteered  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his 
blood,  which  was  received  into  a  glass  with 
a  small  bottom,  and  about  an  ounce  having 
been  allowed  to  How,  the  nozzle  of  the  By- 


parts  of  the  body.  After  the  operation, 
there  was  a  decided  improvement.  Some 
more  opium  was  given,  and  so  I  left  him. 
[It  was  stated  that  an  additional  quantity 
of  ammonia  also  had  been  administered,  but 
this  Mr.  Green  did  not  recollect.] 

So  far,  then,  the  transfusion  had  been  of 
service.  At  ten  o'clock  1  again  saw  him, 
and  found^  him  improved  ;  the  pulse  was 
150,  though  weak;  the  temperature  more 
natural,  and  he  had  a  desire  for  solid  food. 
N'ow  then  was  the  time  for  support,  and  I 
ordered  him  beef-tea,  jelly,  and  some  meat, 
which  was  to  be  pounded  to  assist  diges- 
tion ;  he  was  not  contented  with  this,  but 
wanted  a  beef-steak  also,  which  was  allowed 
him.  He  had  too  a  bottle  of  brown  stout, 
and  this  I  think  serviceable,  not  only  as  a 
stimulant,  but  also  on  account  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  it  contains.  Some  wine 
and  brandy  were  also  given.  At  five  o'clock 
p.m.  the  temperature  was  more  diffused, 
and  the  sweat  less,  but  the  thirst  still  ex- 
cessive ;   pulse  l;J0,  not  feeble. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  he 
had  slept  a  little,  but  had  lost  his  relish  for 
food  ;  and  wandered  a  little,  trying  to  get 
out  of  bed,  and  saying  his  leg  was  mortify- 
ing. Mr.  Whitely,  who  had  remained  with 
him  the  whole  time,  then  gave  him  a  grain 
of  opium,  after  which  he  became  quieter.  I 
saw  him  again  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
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had  then  the  advantage  of  a  eonsultatiow 
with  roj  colleagues,  Dr.  Roots,  Mr.  Trarers, 
ami  Mr.  Tyrrell.  It  was  agreed  that,  from 
the  atate  of  great  exhaustion  in  which  we 
the- 11  found  him,  he  could  not  long  survive 
without  lunhox  assistance  ,  it  ww  decided, 
therefore,  to  repeat  the  transfusion,  us  giviug 
him  the  best  chauce  of  recovery.  There 
Were  then  twitching*  of  the  stump,  aud  cun- 
suleruble  pain. 

Having  (nnjch  to  their  credit)  the  advan- 
Ug«  of  home  more  voluuteers,  i\Jr.  Staples, 
and  another  gentleman,  whose  name  I  for- 
get (Mr.  Green),  for  an  additional  supply 
of  blood,  the  operation  of  transfusion  was 
repeated;  seven  syringes,  full,  were  used, 
but  allowing  for  some  waste,  1  should  sup- 
pose, not  more  than  ten  ounces  were  in- 
jected. This  did  not  produce,  by  any 
means,  60  marked  an  effect  as  the  first  ope- 
ration. The  pulse  immediately  after  was 
111,  and  a  little  improved,  but  Lhe  lips 
were  blue  and  quivering  ;  the  tongue  dry 
and  parched,  and  ho  did  not  appear  much 
revived.  The  stimulants  were  continued 
during  and  after  the  operation.  At  half 
past  four  he  was  more  revived,  and  had 
some  beef-steak,  porter,  Sec.  Dr.  Blundell 
saw  him  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  there  must  bo  some 
other  cause,  besides  the  los6  of  blood,  which 
bo  greatly  depressed  the  system,  and  thought 
it  probable  that  mortification  had  taken 
place;  at  half  after  one  another  pill  of  a 
graiu  of  opium  was  given;  liewu  nt  that 
tune  raving,  became  worse,  and,  in  short,  ut 
about  two  o'clock  he  expired. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  examination,  of 
the  body  was  not  permitted  5  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  ascertain  whetlier  tin.  re 
was  anything  to  show  that  the  operation 
had  been  improperly  performed;  or  if  there 
Were  any  reason  to  suspect  that  it  had  in 
any  way  hastened  the  death  of  the  patient, 
if  there  was  any  congestion  in  the  lungs, 
or  any  internal  disease,  to  account  for  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  the  case.  How- 
ever, we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  stump,  which  was  found  in  a  state  of 
gangreue  ;  the  outer  flap  was  completely 
mortified,  being  soft  and  pulpy  over  a  cir- 
cumference of  eighteen  inches.  1  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  thut  the  examina- 
tion was  not  made  until  thirty-eight  hours 
after  death  ;  and  1  forgot  to  say,  when 
speaking  of  the  amputation,  that  it  was  not 
performed  quite  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
coudition  of  the  limb  would  not  allow  of  the 
circular  incision  just  above  the  wound  ;  and, 
on  the  inner  side  particularly,  there  wa< 
great  tumefaction  and  effusion  ;  on  which 
account  1  was  obliged  to  perform  the  double 
flap  operation,  taking  the  greater  portion 
from  the  outer  side. 

litre  then  waa  an  explanation  of  all  the 


symptoms,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  lesson 

why  the  second  transfusion  did   not  produce 

fcO   much   apparent   good  as  the  hr»t.     It    1* 

probuble  thut  mortification  bad  e*Mnni«»ced 

I  on   the  Suiiduy  night,  the  restlessness,  etc., 

1  proceeding  from  it.    Therefore  Dr.  1'dundrU 

was  right,  in  believing  that  the  system  was 

labouring  under  something  more  than  mere 

exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  ;   it  w  as  found, 

as  he   had  supposed,   that  mortification  hud 

taken  place,      lhe  anterior  tibial  artery  had 

sloughed   below  the   part  which  could  have 

been    irritated  by  the  boue  during  the  h\ 

modic  twuchings,  on  the  evening  preceding 

j  the  occurrence  of  lhe  haemorrhage,  so  that  1 

1  was  correct  in  my  opinion  of  the  Inruiorrbage 

j  being  caused    by  ulceration  of  the.    vessel, 

from    injury   sustained  at   the   time  of  the 

accident.  arud-jsib  owl 

On  looking  back  upon  this  case,  I  thiuk. 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  transfusion  was  very 
properly  employed,  and  that  it  ought  to  bo 
had  recourse  to,  should  a  similar  case  occur. 
Here  was  a  person  young,  vigorous,  aud 
going  on  so  well  before,  that  one  could  Uav,o 
had  little  doubt  of  his  ultimate  recovery  ; 
and  the  injury  he  had  sustained  could  only 
be  imputed  to  haemorrhage,  so  sudden,  thai- 
no  stimulants  would  have  been  sufficient  ta> 
keep  up  the  action  of  the  beort  and  arteries. 
I  say  then,  in  similar  cases,  a  like  plan  of 
treatment  ought  to  be  pursued  ;  but  thcte 
are  several  circumstances  to  be  considered, 
in  applying  such  treatment  to  practice  ;  aud 
first,  us  to  the  quantity — Dr.  lilunrlell,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  cases  of 
haemorrhage  in  his  obstetric  practice,  thinks 
it  by  no  means  necessary  to  supply  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  that  which  was  lost,  and  it 
would  be  clearly  improper  to  introduce 
more,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  the  effects 
which  unassimilaud  blood  may  have  on  the 
system  ;  but  if  too  large  a  quantity  be  in- 
jected, it  may  so  oppress  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  as  to  impede  the  circulation  ;  or 
it  may  cause  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
and  thus  produce  extravasation  on  the  lungs; 
and  we  might  not  be  so  fortunate,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ass  at  the  Veterinary  College,  in 
which  a  very  large  quantity  was  injected  ; 
the  animal  appeared  at  first  very  much  op- 
pressed, but  was  at  length  relieved,  by  ex.- 
cessive  staling. 

Next,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  blood  ;  and 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Blundell  aud 
others,  it  is  probable  that  blood  from  an 
animal  of  a  different  genus  would  be  im- 
proper ;  thus  it  has  been  found  prejudicial 
to  inject  blood  from  a  carnivorous  animal 
into  a  granivorous  one,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  blood  of  a  granivorous  animal, 
is  improper  for  one  of  the  carnivorous  ge- 
nus ;  therefore,  wheu  performing  the  opera- 
tion on  the  human  species,  human  blood 
ought  to  be  employed.    Then  there  is    a 
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difference  between  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  and  we  know  that  deleterious  effects 
nre  produced  by  black  blood  circulating  in 
the  arteries ;  but,  fortunately,  it  bus  been 
proved,  that  venous  blood  will  answer  every 
purpose  ;  1  say  fortunately,  because  venous 
blood  it  go  much  mure  easily  procured  ;  we 
easily  get  volunteers  for  this  ;  but  the  same 
persons  might  have  great  repugnance  to 
having  tin  artery  opened.  However,  I  con- 
sider  it  by  no  means  unobjectionable,  that  it 
should  be  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air, 
in  order  to  decarbonise  it ;  then  we  must 
carefully  guard  against  the  admission  of  any 
air  into  the  tube,  for  fatal  effects  will  be 
produced  from  any  large  quantity  of  air.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  taking  up  a  bubble  or 
two  ;  but  Dr.  Blundell  has  injected  one  or 
two  drachms  into  the  vein  of  a  dog,  which 
has  afterwards  recovered;  so  that  a  very 
small  quantity  of  air  ruuy  not  produce  any 
deleterious  effects ;  but  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  it,  holding  up  the 
nozzle  of  the  syringe,  and  gently  pushing  up 
the  piston  till  we  see  blood  at  the  point,  before 
introducing  it  into  the  vein  ;  and  so  in  fill- 
ia^  the  syringe,  we  should  take  care  and 
keep  the  point  thoroughly  below  the  surface 
of  the  blood.  I  do  not  enter  here  upon  the 
injection  of  other  matters,  as  it  is  foreign  to 
my  present  subjected  i 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  circumstances 
rendering  it  necessary,  and  1  think  it  should 
never  be  employed  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, but  where  it  is  plain,  from  the  great 
exhaustion  of  the  patient,  that  he  cannot 
otherwise  recover ;  when  the  extremities  are 
cold,  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  lips  blan- 
ched, breathing  oppressed,  and  with  that 
peculiar  sigh  which  we  hear  in  persons  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
that  throwing  about  of  the  arms  and  legs 
which  is  termed  jactitation,  then  it  is  un- 
doubtedly proper,  and  no  time  should  be  lost. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  it  can  do  no 
harm  ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  we 
can  no  longer  hope  to  he  of  anv  service, 
namely,  when  the  respiration  has  ceased  al- 
together for  several  minutes  ;  but  just  ns  the 
patient  has  ceased  to  breathe,  or  appears  to 
be  breathing  his  last,  it  may  be  sufficiently 
early  to  save  life. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  performing 
the  operation.  I  have  already  described  the 
method  which  I  employed.  According  to 
Dr.  Blundell,  a  glass  with  a  small  bottom 
should  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  the  MM 
adulation  of  the  blood,  and  indeed  human 
blood  does  not  veiy  quickly  coagulate  ;  the 
syiiuge,  and  other  implements  employed, 
should  be  previously  warmed  ;  the  point  of 
the  syringe  should  be  kept  considerably  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  blood  to  exclude  all 
air,  and  the  vein  of  the  recipient  completely 
bared  and  raised  oyer  a  probe.    In  this  case, 


the  mode  which  was  employed  answered 
perfectly  ;  there  was  not  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  coagulmu  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  operation. 
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PRACTICAL  STRICTURES  ON  PUER- 
PERAL i  i;\  i:r. 

By  John  Alexander,  M.D.,  Manchester . 



{Concluded  from  p.  342.) 

The  bed-side  may  not  inaptly  be  com- 
pared to  the  field  where  the  husbandman 
gains  his  store,  and  the  study  to  the  barn, 
where  it  is  arranged  for  purposes  of  utility. 
It  is  indispensable  that  we  should  have  de- 
fined views  respecting  the  nature  of  disease. 
These  are  not  acquired  when  with  the  sick, 
but  by  subsequent  reflection  upon  the  phe- 
nomena which  have  come  within  our  cog- 
nizance ;  observation  is  the  employment  of 
the  moment — correct  inference  the  result 
of  patient  thought ;  their  conjoined  influence 
forms  the  character  and  determines  the 
practice  of  the  true  disciple  of  Galen.  It 
lias  been  (nay,  might  1  not  say  it  is  ?)  any 
thing  but  unusual  to  hear  theory  deprecated 
by  the  illiterate  members  of  our  profession. 
But  for  the  honour  of  that  profession,  and 
the  credit  of  its  individual  members,  I 
trust  such  ignorance  is  rapidly  vanishing 
before  the  light  of  reason.  What  is  theory? 
Legitimate  deduction  from  facts,  bearing  a 
superiority  over  assumed  hypothesis,  as 
great  as  the  deliberate  reflections  of  the 
philosopher  over  the  senseless  clamours  of 
the  crowd.  But  to  proceed  :  What  is  puer- 
peral fever?  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  depressing 
affection  of  the  abdominal  nerves,  of  which, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  nervous  func- 
tions, Ave  cannot  take  any  physical  cogni- 
zance, excepting  such  as  relates  to  its  ope- 
rations in  the  human  frame  ;  I  conceive  it 
to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  an  inflamma- 
tory affection  (its  generally-accepted  charac- 
ter), though  very  frequently  terminating  in 
such.  Physiology  has  long  ago  proved,  that 
although  the  nerves  are  not  the  organs  of 
secretion,  they  superintend  that  process,  as 
they  do  that  of  generating  animal  heat,  and 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  this  peculiar 
affection  of  the  female  economy,  what  are 
the  symptoms  presenting  themselvi  s  in  what 
authors  term  the  first  stage  ?  They  are  chil- 
liness of  the  surface,  suppression  of  the  se- 
cretions, and  diffused  uneasiness  in  the  ab- 
domen. These  symptoms  indicate  the  ope- 
ration of  some  morbid  influence  over  the 
nerves.  When  to  these  are  added  the  un- 
easy state  of  the  miud,  with  pain  in  the 
frontal  region,  and  the  sudden  depression 
of  muscular  energy,  we  are  uaturally  con- 
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timed  in  the  above  opinion.  The  nervous 
affection  18  extremely  severe  in  these  eel 
beeuuse  the  part  uttsekt  d  is  so  amply  en- 
dowed with  nerves,  e\erts  such  exteusive 
and  important  sympathies,  and  the  puerperal 
btate  i*  *o  «-\i'«!t -dnigly  favourable  to  the  ag- 
gression uud  operation  of  morbific  influences. 
What  has  been  the  cause  of  death  (Irequent- 
ly-   in    the-  preceded  by  extreme  ex- 

haustion), is  a  question  which  has  often  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  prosecutor  of  morbid 
uuatomy,  when  he  has  inspected  the  corpse 
of  a  puerperal  victim,  without  finding  any 
traces  of  disease.  The  caudal  disciple  of  me- 
dicine will  readily  acknowledge,  that  the' 
pathology  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  its 
infancy.  We  daily  see  affections  of  that 
system  presenting  phenomena  of  varying 
characters,  such  as  the  chronic  and  painless 
hallucinations  of  the  mind  —  the  restless  per- 
turbations of  dtlirium  tremens — the  depress- 
ing influence  of  habitual  headach — or  the 
acute  agonies  of  tic  doloureux.  Vet  these 
and  numberless  other  affections  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  may  exist  in  different  indivi- 
duals during  life,  hasten,  nay,  cause  death, 
and  yet  no  traces  of  their  ravages  are  to  be 
found.  In  some  few  cases  we  can  probably 
note  effects,  but  the  nature  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them,  is  utterly  be- 
yond our  most  ingenious  conceptions. 

It  may  be  said,  admitting  there  are  manv 
die  under  this  complaint  whose  bodies  evi- 
dence no  change  of  structure,  still,  generally, 
there  is  such  chauge,  and  that  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  I  readily  admit  the  fact,  but 
maintain  that  when  this  is  the  case  the 
original  disease  has  merged  into  another 
common  inflammation,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  its  usual  effects.  Na  one  would 
maintain  that  fever  and  pleurisy  are  the 
same  disease,  though  the  latter  very  fre- 
quently supervenes  upon  the  former;  as 
identical,  in  my  opinion,  are  puerperal  fever 
and  abdominal  inflammation.  It  may  further 
perhaps  be  urged,  in  many  cuses,  that  the 
disease  commences  with  undeniable  visceral 
inflammation:  that  inflammation  frequently 
occurs  in  the  puerperal  state,  every  tyro  in 
the  profession  knows  ;  that  the  two  may  be 
complicated,  and  mutually  present  from  the 
first,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  that  puerperal 
fever  and  visceral  inflammation  are  one,  for 
many  reasons  1  deny.  These  last  remaiks, 
however,  were  they  isolated,  would  form 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
advocated;  but,  upon  recousideiiug  the 
statement,  that  provided  a  person  die  within 
forty-eight  hours  alter  the  complaint's  ag- 
gression, there  is  no  cause  for  death  to  be 
found  in  the  body,  this  presumptive  evi- 
dence becomes  very  strong.  The  patient 
has  suffered  mental  and  bodily  uneasiness  to 
a  great  extent;  nay,  has  died  under  their 
influence ;  yet,  oa  inspection,  where  is  that 


dHnrgMivattonwktcb  vve  a pt  ievi  erpected, 
or    even   *  her.-    that    increased   vasculare 

h,  had   inflammation  been  the  « 
dt-uth,  we  should  be  able-  to  point  out  '      I 
rnembran  les   of   the    ubdomen   are 

numerous,  and  from    their   delnafr   texture 
peculiarly    subject  to  disease.      S\  hen  com- 
mon dtoWM   d..<  s  assail   these  membranes, 
and  carry  off  the  un'oi tunale    sufferer,  post- 
mortem  examination    bespeaks    the    cau 
at  the  same  time  that  it  points  out  the  effect. 
Not  so,  in  many  of  these  cuses,  if  we  deny 
the   nervou9  system    to  be  the  seat  of  the 
complaint.      I  have  remarked  that  puerperal 
fever,    if  it  does    not  rapidly     prove    fatal, 
generally  merges  into  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion, which  we  have  described,   and   called, 
incompliance  with  custom,  the  second  stage. 
The   inflammation    may  attack    the    perito- 
neum, the  ovaria,  the  uterus,  or  the  intes- 
tines, all  at  once,  successively,  or  be  con- 
fined altogether  to  one  organ  or  membrane. 
The   particular  part  it  attacks  is,  probably, 
determined   by   circumstances;    if  the    in- 
testines are  much  loaded,  they  may  suffer  -y 
if  the  preceding    labour   has   been   instru- 
mental, the  uterus;  if  cold  has  been  the  ex- 
citant, the   peritoneum  ;    in  short,  there  is 
threat  variation  in  the  seat  of  the  iuflamma- 
tion ;    and    hence  has   arisen    the   greatest 
cause  of  discrepancy,  as  it  is  the  most  natu- 
ral one,  amongst  writers  upon  the  pathology 
of  puerperal  fever.     The  very  circumstance 
of  this   discrepancy   amongst   disinterested 
and  intelligent  writers,  leads    us   to  doubt 
their  individual  views,  as  it  inclines  us  to 
the   belief  of  a  doctrine   which   reconciles 
such  anomalies.     But  whilst  the  view  above 
advanced    accounts    for   the    epidemic   fre- 
quency of  the   complaint,  the  miud  doubt- 
less, in  many  cases  (though  far  from  all), 
operating  injuriously  upon  the  predisposed 
body — whilst  it    is    in    perfect   accordance 
with  that   essential  stage    of    the   disorder 
which  writers  term  the  first,  and  I  consider 
puerperal  fever  itself — whilst  it  accounts  for 
the  discrepancy  of  authors  just  alluded  to, 
otherwise  unaccountable — and  whilst  it  is 
supported  by  evidence  the  most  conclusive, 
viz.  the   inspection   of  the  dead  ;  unless  its 
admission   were  likely   to   be   followed    by 
benefit  to  the  sick,  I  should  not  have    at- 
tempted to  advocate  it,  even  in  the  present 
j  imperfect  manner. 

Admitting  that  exclusive  views  have  done 
much    towards  fertilising  particular  tracts  in 
!  the  waste  regions  of  medicine,  it  is  probable 
they  have  contributed  no  less  to  retard  its 
!  general  cultivation  ;   indeed,  exclusive  views 
|  in   any  science  are  as  formidable  barriers  to 
!  improvement,  as  intervening  mountains  are 
to  an  extensive  prospect.     The  various  doc- 
trines prevalent  respecting  puerperal  fever, 
have  been  of  the  exclusive  character,  and 
have,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  done  mors 
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harm  than  good.  The  opinions  of  their  se- 
veral author*  ure  entitled  to  our  respect, 
many  of  them  almost  to  our  adoption  ;  but 
thru  iinlisciiiuiunte  application  to  every 
case,  named  or  misnamed  puerperal  fever, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  To  apply 
iheae  general  remarks  to  om  present  corui- 
dei ation,  t!io  treatment  oi'  this  complaint  :  A 
female  U  attacked  with  genuine  puerperal 
fever,  and  is  seen  by  an  exclusive  diaciplt- 
of  the  antiphlogistic  school.  Believing,  as 
lie  id  taught  to  believe,  that  this  f<  11  inroad 
of  di*easo  can  only  be  successfully  opposed 
by  the  Urge  abstraction  of  blood,  he  plunges 
his  lancet  into  the  veins  of  his  unfoitunute 
patient,  prolongs  the  copious  stream,  and 
secures  tor  her  a  certain  passage  into  an- 
other world.  Another  female,  by  dint  of 
good  constitutional  powers,  or  the  mild  type 
of  the  complaint,  has  survived  this  disorder, 
but  is  attacked  by  successive  inflammation. 
She  may  happen  to  be  seen  by  a  disciple  of 
the  Bruuoniun  school,  who,  under  the  im- 
pression that  her  complaint  is  puerperal 
fevex,  alias  debility,  that  bugbear  of  medi- 
cine (because,  forsooth,  she  is  a  puerperal 
sufferer),  pours  in  his  cordials  to  support  a 
life  which  he  thus  unconsciously  destroys. 
Had  this  latter  female  been  seen  by  the 
former  practitioner,  her  life  would  probably 
have  been  saved,  not  because  his  views  of 
the  complaint  are  more  correct  than  those  of 
the  latter,  but  because,  although  exclusive, 
they  would  have  been  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  the  case.  Again,  a  woman  is 
attacked  with  a  mild  degree  of  puerperal 
fever,  and  is  seen  by  a  disciple  of  Brenan  ; 
she  has  turpentine  given  her,  and  the  at- 
tack is  removed.  Exposing  herself  to  cold 
two  or  three  days  afterwards,  she  is  seized, 
we  will  presume,  with  enteritis  ;  well,  her 
medical  attendant  sees  her  again,  and  again 
prescribes  her  turpentine.  To  detail  its 
effects  would  he  superfluous — they  will  be 
inferred.  To  instance  one  more  operation, 
though  not  au  example  of  the  exclusive  doc- 
trines, a  female  is  attacked  with  genuine 
puerperal  fever  ;  her  attendant  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  equally  fearing  to  stimulate  or 
to  deplete,  orders  a  little  castor  oil,  and  a 
soothing  draught  at  night ;  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds—  the  medical  roan  is  distressed — the 
woman  dies. 

The  measures  adopted  upon  visiting  a 
puerperal  female,  should  invariably  be  re- 
gulated by  the  symptoms.  1  have,  in  se- 
veral well-marked  cases  of  puerperal  fever, 
had  successful  recourse  to  hot  bean  poultices, 
turpentine,  and  castor  oil,  during  the  day, 
succeeded  by  very  poweiful  diaphoretic 
opiatt-s  at  l.ight ;  allowing  at  the  same  time 
the  use  of  weak  warm  negus  as  a  beverage. 
W  hen  there  ha*  succeeded  to,  or  been  com- 
plicated with  the  complaint,  any  visceral 
inflammation,  I  have  treated  it  at  abdominal 


inflammation  always  is,  or  rutin r  ought  to 
be,  treated  -boldly  ;  excepting  in  the  perito- 
neal variety,  prefening  veuesectioo  to  the 
application  ol  leeches,  a  pi  act  ice  which  both 
experience  and  theory  amply  justify.  When- 
the  mental  excitement  and  collapse  of  the 
system  in  this  complaint  are  great,  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  turpentine,  and  the  freo 
use  of  warm  wine,  are  loudly  called  for  ;  but 
it  is  in  these  cases  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  the  value  of  opium,  a 
drug  which  should  not  be  measured  by  the 
strength  or  number  of  its  doses,  but  by  its 
effects.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  expre>s 
the  hope,  that  should  the  above  trespass 
upon  your  pages  fail  to  convince,  it  may  pos- 
sibly excite  the  attention  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced in  the  profession,  to  a  disease  so 
choice  in  its  victims,  so  formidable  in  its 
character,  and,  too  often,  so  fatal  in  its  termi- 
nation. 
Manchester,  November,  1829. 


INJURIOUS  TENDENCIES 

OF    THE 

HOSPITAL  &  DISFENSARY  SYSTEM. 

Many  are  the  complaints  made  by  the 
governors  of  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  of  the  negligent  manner  in 
which  the  medical  officers,  attached  to  those 
institutions,  perform  their  duties,  while  the 
incompetence  of  the  majority  of  these  officers 
is  as  notorious  to  the  profession  at  large  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day.  Such  is  the  inevit- 
j  able  result  of  the  system  at  present  pursued 
in  the  appointment  of  physicians  and  sur- 
J  geons  to  these  institutions.  However  deeply 
j  this  is  to  be  regretted,  the  governors  aud 
supporters  of  these  establishments  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  it,  as  the  evil  originates 
with  themselves,  and  consists  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  grntuitous  services,  as  they  are 
called,  of  physicians  aud  surgeons.  That 
man  must  know  but  little  of  human  nature, 
who  supposes  that  the  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession  are  more  disinterested  than 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
their  professions,  unless  they  directly  or 
indirectly  serve  themselves,  there  would  he 
as  much  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries, as  in  finding  lawyers  to  do  the 
duties  of  Lord  Chancellor,  or  clergymen 
those  of  Lord  Archbishop,  if  those  offices 
were  divested  of  power,  emolument,  and 
patronage.  That  medical  appointments  are 
regarded  as  stepping-stones  for  their  own 
piivale  interests  by  physiciausand  surgeons, 
the  avidity  with  which  they  are  sought,  and 
the  expensive  contests  which  are  sometime*. 
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entered  into  to  obtain  them,  are  tolerably 
conclusive  evidence  ,  but  if  governor!  ha*e 
any  duu.hu  upon  the  bubject,  and  will  resolve 
to  regulate  their  appointments  upon  the 
principles  of  tiaile,  they  will  tiad  plenty  of 
benevolent  gentlemen  trilling  to  give  live 
hundred,  or  a  thousand  pounds  to  he  elected 
officers  to  their  charities. 

To  the  question,  how  it  can  possibly  an* 
i  the  purpose  of  individuals  to  ^ve  their 
time  and  money  to  these  establishments,  a 
ready  answer  can  be  given  :  1  he  facilities 
they  all'jrd  for  extracting  enormous  fees  from 
apprentices,  the  opportunities  they  present 
for  delivering  lectures,  and  the  publicity  and 
eclat  which  attend  these  situations,  are 
temptations  of  no  trifling  nature.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  to  find  a  hospital  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  preferred  to  a  private 
practitioner,  upon  the  ground,  that  having  a 
wider  field  of  practice,  he  must  necessarily 
have  greater  experience,  and  be  more  capa- 
ble of  performing  operations  ;  and  thus  do 
these  disinterested  gentlemen  often  establish 
a  most  profitable  monopoly  of  both  public 
and  private  prHctice.  It  is  another  ques- 
tion, how  far  appointments,  conducted  upon 
such  principles,  are  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  objects  of  such  charities,  aud  tin- 
public  at  large.  It  will  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  prove,  that  the  gain  to  the  individual 
is  obtaiued  at  the  expense  of  many  lives 
and  much  suffering,  and  that  the  public  are 
losers  by  the  system. 

Of  what  materials  are  these  hospital  sur- 
geons and  physicians,  for  the  most  part, 
constituted  ?  They  are  young  men,  perhaps 
very  well,  or,  it  may  be,  very  indifferently 
educated  ;  but  whether  well  or  indifferently 
educated,  they  are  still  young  men,  destitute 
of  experience,  and  therefore  unqualified  for 
the  situation.  It  will  he  said,  that  in  hos- 
pitals they  will  gain  experience  and  qualify 
themselves;  but  what  right  have  they  to 
gain  this  experience  at  the  expense  of  the 
objects  of  charity?  Before  govt  mors  and 
subscribers  to  hospitals  can  deserve  the 
meed  of  pure  benevolence,  they  must  pro- 
vide, no  matter  at  what  expense,  men  tho- 
roughly qualified  and  experienced  at  the 
time  of  entering  upon  their  offices  ;  not 
young  men  who  must  qualify  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  lives  and  sufferings  of 
the  objects  of  their  benevolence.  The  go- 
vernors have  but  little  right  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  of  it,  more  especially  when, 
by  purchasing  the  services  of  men  of  suffi- 
cient experience,  they  might  avoid  the  evil 
altogether. 

It  is  said,  that  "  charity  covereth  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  ;"  and  certain  it  is,  that  our 
public  charities,  at  least,  till  the  esta- 
blishment of  The  Lancet,  were  wont  to 
cover*'  a  multitude"  of  errors,  both  of  omis- 
sion and  of  commission.    But  let  us  sup- 


n  or  surgeon,  after 

Of   thehe 
i),   by  dint  of  assiduity  to 

have  gained  that  degree  of  expert: 
which  qualities  him  for  either  public 
private  practice,  to  which  will  his  tin 
talents  be  devoted  after  he  has  done  so  ! 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  to  private  practice. 
It  was  to  gum  experience,  and  "  to  get  him 
a  name,"  that  he  became  the 
obsequious  officer  of  a  public  charity,  ami  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  he  will  for 
the  advantage.  He  will  no  longer  be  se»  u 
in  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  attendance  at 
the  hospital,  but  his  visits  will  be  barely 
extended  to  the  hours  enjoiued  by  the  files 
of  the  charity.  By  and  by  his  engagements 
are  far  too  numerous  even  for  this  ;  he  will 
then  request  his  junior  brother  officer  to 
officiate  for  him  ;  or,  when  this  is  inconve- 
nient, the  physician  will  transfer  the  treat- 
ment of  his  patients  into  the  bauds  of  the 
apothecary,  und  the  surgeon  into  those  of 
his  pupils,  operations  atone  excepted ;  these, 
by  the  laws  of  most  of  these  infirmaries,  he 
is  prohibited  from  delegating  to  another  ; 
besides,  these  it  is  his  interest  still  to  per- 
form; they  increase  and  keep  alive  bis  re- 
putation ;  but  every  one,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  surgery,  knows  full  well,  that  ope- 
rations constitute  the  least  difficult  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  surgeon  ;  it  is  in  the  after 
treatment  that  his  skill  aud  acquirements 
are  most  imperatively  demanded.  But  upon 
this,  the  hospital  surgeon  in  full  private 
practice  has  no  time  to  bestow,  and  the 
patient  is,  therefore,  consigned  to  the  mis- 
management of  his  pupils.  Alas!  the  pic- 
ture is  not  exaggerated  ;  it  is  but  too 
correct.  Having  been  connected  with  pub- 
lic charities  for  many  years,  the  writer 
has  known  physicians  absent  from  their 
hospitals  for  weeks  and  months  together; 
and  surgeons,  not  having  the  fear  of  blizord 
before  their  eyes,  "  with  hats  on,"  gallop 
through  the  wards,  and  are  no  more  seen  till 
the  next  day  for  operations  ;  and  then,  when 
uotorious  neglect  has  brought  on  them  the 
animadversions  of  their  masters,  with  what 
effrontery  have  they  boasted  their  "  gratui- 
tous services  ;''  and,  when  the  hollowness 
and  hypocrisy  of  this  plea  have  been  unmask- 
ed, with  what  humility  and  servility  have 
they  bowed  and  averted  the  threatened 
ejection ! 

It  has  been  advanced  by  the  supporters 
of  these  charitable  institutions,  that  they 
not  only  supply  the  poor  with  good  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  hut  the  public  also. 
This  is  but  sellish  charity  ;  the  right  is  not 
theirs  to  make  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
subservient  to  their  own  ease  and  safety. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
those  who  are  so  zealous  to  supply  the  pub- 
lic with  good  practitioners,  ought  to  regard 
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tlif  subject;  that  while  they  are  qualifying 

(he  few,  they  uredis  pialitying//**  ww/m/j  tlmt 
till-  experience  which   would  be  sdvuuii 
ously  divided   amongst  the  mass,  is  wasted 
upon   the  select  ;    meiit    anil    talent   come    In 
Weigh   but  Us  a  feather  in    tin-    Scale  against 

interest  uml  connexion  ;  however  perfect, 
ami  however  expensive,  a  man's  medical 
education  ma)  Lave  been  rendered  by  eight 
rtyal. colleges,  unless  he  can  get  appointed 

to  a  hospital,  all  his  previous  Knowledge 
will  avail  him  uothing  ;  he  has  no  chance  of 
improving  or  continuing  it,  or  of  ever  being 
called  upon  to  exercise  bis  higher  attain- 
iii<  nts  ;  the  hospital  surgeon  monopolizes 
all.  J'rom  the  rich  be  extorts  enoimous 
sums  for  tin.-  performance  of  his  operations, 
and  the  poor  si  ek  the  relief  which  he 
scatters  "  gratuitously." 

J  laving  thus  shown  that  governors  of 
hospitals,  by  accepting  the  gratuitous  ser- 
vices of  medical  men,  are  only  enabling  such 
nun  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  private 
practice  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and 
the  profession,  and  that  the  acquirements  of 
these  men,  although  purchased  by  the 
agony  of  others,  will  hut  little  avail  those 
objects  of  supposed  benevolence  ;  let  it 
be  earnestly  recommended  to  "  lords,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,"  to  secure  for  the  objects  of 
their  humanity,  the  undivided  service  of 
men  of  tried  and  distinguished  talent,  by 
liberal  salaries.  In  the  army,  in  the  navy, 
and  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  nun  in- 
finitely superior  in  natural  abilities  to  the 
generality  of  hospital  surgeons  are  to  be 
found,  who,  for  au  adequate  remuneration, 
would  gladly  relinquish  the  toils  and  hazards 
of  public  service,  and  the  uncertainties  and 
vexations  of  private  practice,  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  objects  entrusted  to 
their  care.  The  profession  at  large  must 
also  do  something  for  itself;  its  members 
must  use  their  united,  as  well  as  separate, 
influence  with  the  public  and  with  their 
friends,  to  expose  the  system  of  chicanery 
and  monopoly,  by  which  they  have  so  long 
been  sufferers,  both  in  fame  and  properly. 
Thank  God  !  they  have  also  a  lree  press  on 
their  side,  by  the  judicious  use  of  which, 
they  may  be  "  more  than  conquerors." 

X.  x.x. 

Dec.  1829. 


\in.    VAl  Qt'EI.IN. 

Science  has  just  experienced  a  great  loss 
by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  M. 
Yauquelin,  who  expired  at  Paris  on  the 
Mth  of  November,  after  a  loug  and  painful 
illness. 
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THE     LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  December  12,  18'J9. 

Pnoi  i  mid     trades    are    alike     80 

flourishing  at  this  prosperous  period,  com- 
merce of  every  description  is  so  brisk  and 
profitable,  the  taxes  are  so  light,  the  rates 
ave  so  few,  money  is  so  plentiful,  and  "  bad 
debts"  so  rare,  that  men  of  all  classes 
and  callings  are  in  a  fair  way  of  losing 
both  reason  and  prudence  from  excess  of 
joy.  To  be  wealthy  is  to  'be  vicious, 
say  the  sages;  adversily  is  the  best  school 
of  morality;  and  so  think  his  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Stamps.  General  prac- 
titioners, apothecaries,  and  druggists,  physic 
the  community,  ease  the  people  of  their 
peccant  humours,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
their  imaginary  sins.  The  depletory  system 
is  sometimes  carried  too  far,  may  be,  for 
Baron  Holberg  says,  that  "  long-cherished 
religious  feelings  will  now  and  then  dis- 
appear with  the  other  effects  of  a  drastic 
purge."  In  return  for  the  pharmaceutical 
labours  of  the  faculty  upon  the  people,  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  benevolently 
resolved  to  phvsic  the  physickers.  Whe- 
ther the  medicines  prescribed  have,  in  any 
instance,  produced  such  irreligious  effects 
as  are  attributed  to  the  drastic  purges  men- 
tioned by  Baton  Ilolbcrg,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  communicate  ;  but  the  pills  which 
have  been  so  industriously  prepared  and 
bountifully  administered,  by  our  old  forensic 
opponent,  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General, 
and  his  Majesty's  Solicitor  of  Stamps,  have 
certainly  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  the 
entire  medical  fraternity  all  kindty  feeling 
towards  the  doctors,  by  whom  they  were 
ordered.  The  half  boiling  and  whole  boiling 
of  live  cats,  the  half  roasting  and  half  stew- 
ing of  live  kids,  the  disembowelling  of 
live  pullets  and  doves, practised  by  the  early 
sons  of  Esculapius,  were  acts  of  refinement 
and  humanity  in  comparison  with  the  ma- 
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ilationa  of  the  new  race  of  prescribe™  in 

.[  laboratory  at  Somerset  ll<>ii.se.     Loud 

has  been  the  outcry  ugaiiist  the  ancient  doc- 

I,    for  their  appropriation   of  the   lower 


naturally  enough  al  aimed  at  receiving  such 
a  summon*,  proceeded  williout  delay  to 
ouu  Mr.  Joseph  Ttna  (OU-J  Tuum,) 
at     whose    ollice     he     was     informed,    and 


animals    towards    the    mitigation  pf   human    by    uo    ghaut,   that    his   great    olhnce    con- 
u    in   our  own  times,    Mi.    sisted  iu    having   disposed  of  soda  j»>t< 


Richard    Martin,    and  many  others  of  our 
wise    senators,    havj    been    bitter    in    theii 


without  a  stamp,  on  the  23rd  of  Sept< 

Mr.  Uiuge,  as  in  duty  bound,  presented  the 


denunciations  of  those  physiologists,  who,  following  petition  to  the  worthy  and  conside- 
*or  the  benefit  of  man,  have  dared  to  experi  rate  Commissioners  :  "  The  humble  petition 
ment  upon  the  brute  creation.  But  we  of  Thomas  1'inoi.,  a  '  regularly  appren- 
have  entered  upon  a  new  era;  and  now,  the!  ticed '  chemist  and  druggist,  shuwtlh,  that 


feeding!  and  pockets  of  the  members  of  an 
entire  profession  are  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order 
to  .satiate  the  greedy  and  morbid  appetites 
of  s  une  two  or  three  hungry  commissioners 
and  their  satellites. 

The  informations  recently  entertained  by 
the  Stamp  Office  against  surgeons,  apothe- 
caries, and  druggists,  for  selling  certain 
lozenges,  powders,  and  mixtures,  without 
stamps,  have  excited  not  only  a  feeling  of 
universal  disgust  against  the  Commissioners, 
but  also  the  greatest  alarm  throughout  the 
whole  profession.  It  is  impossible  that, 
while  these  visitations  are  continued,  any 
person  who  dispenses  or  sells  medicine,  can 
carry  on  his  business  with  the  slightest  se- 
cuiity  ;  nay,  he  cannot  be  certain  even  for  a 
moment,  that  informations  are  not  hansrin? 
over  him,  the  penalties  of  which  might  lead 
to  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  himself  and  fa- 
mily. ^Numerous  are  the  instances  of  op- 
pression which  have  come  to  our  knowledge, 
and  we  will  select  one  cr>se  as  a  sample  of 
the  whole.  Mr.  Thomas  Binge,  a  chemist 
and  druggist,  residing  at  76,  York  Street, 
Westminster,  received  a  copy  of  a  writ, 
entitled  "  The  slttorniij  General  v.  Your- 
at'/,"  requiring  him  to  appear  by  his  attor- 
ney in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,   and  to  an- 


information  having  been  laid  against  him 
for  selling  a  packet  of  soda  powders,  value 
one  shilling,  on  the  23rd  of  September, 
L8£9i  without  license  and  without  stamp, 
your  petitioner  humbly  begs  to  iuform  your 
honourable  board,  that  saline  powders,  and 
not  "  soda  powders,"  were  asked  for  and 
sold,  and  in  selling  which,  your  petitioner 
was  not  aware  that  ho  was  doing  wrong. 
Saline  powders  being  a  medicine  frequently 
prescribed,  both  in  substance  and  liquid,  in 
combination,  and  uncombined  with  other 
ingredients,  by  physicians  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  incident  to  the  human  body  ;  and 
your  petitioner  humbly  begs  to  state,  that 
he  understands  the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing clause  of  the  Act,  under  the  head  t  Spe- 
cial exemptions,'  to  include  the  powders 
which  were  sold  ;  '  all  such  mixtures,  com- 
positions, and  preparations,  as  are  known 
and  admitted  and  approved  of,  in  the  pre- 
vention, cure,  or  relief  of  any  disorder,  ail- 
ment, or  complaint,  incident  to,  or  in  any 
wise  affecting  the  human  body  ;  and  wherein 
the  person  mixing,  compounding,  preparing, 
uttering,  or  vending  the  same,  hath  not,  nor 
claims  to  have,  any  occult  secret  or  art,  for 
the  mixing,  compounding,  or  preparing  the 
tame  ;  nor  hath,  nor  claims  to  have,  any  ex- 


swer  the  grave  and  serious  complaint  of  the  elusive  right  or  title  to  the  mixing,  corn- 
King's  great  representative.  The  sudden  |  pounding,  or  preparing,  or  to  the  vending 
appearance  of  the  monster  in  Frank enst tin, '  of  the  same.'  If  the  above  clause  be  not 
could  not  produce  greater  affright  than  \  misunderstood,  your  petitioner  humbly  sub- 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  such  a.'mits  that  he  has  not  subjected  himself  to 


hideous  and  ghastly  document.   Mr.  Binge, 


the  penalty  imposed  in  the   said  act ;    and 
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your  petitioner  U  ready  to  make  oath  that 
lie    lincl    no    i 1 1 1 <  niinii    of    defrauding    his 

map-sty's  revenue,  ;iml  then-fore  humbly 
prays  tlml  your  honourable  board  will  be 
ph  u-(m1  to  remit  the  pn.ci  (dings  against 
liini,  mid  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray," 
.\r.  fet< 

The    generous    commissioners  took    the 
case  of  the  petitioner  into  their  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  liberal! v  promised  to 
suspend    the    proceedings,    upon     condition 
that  .Mr.  Hinge  should  pay,  within  ten  days, 
a  mitigated  penalty  of  five  pounds  to  them- 
selves,   and    the     expenses,    amounting   to 
three    pounds,   to  Joe  ph.     When  consulted 
on   the  subject  by  Mr.   Binge,  we   advised 
him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  trade,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  those  who 
had    already  suffered,  and   those   who  still 
stood   in   dread,   would   come  forward    and 
support  him  in  resisting   the  demand;  but 
fiaring  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  trade 
could  not  be  consulted  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, Mr.  13inge   submitted  to  the  hard 
terms    prescribed    by    the    commissioners. 
"We  are  informed  that  the  same  thing  has  \ 
occurred  in  hundreds  of  instances,  and  the  I 
evil  has  at  length  become  so  harassing,  and 
of  so  frightful  an  aspect,  that  those  who  are  ; 
likely  to  suffer  from  its  effects,  are  about  to 
take  the  best  and   most  effectual  measures 
towards  its    removal.     A  "circular"    has! 
been  addressed  by  a  person,  signing  himself! 
•'  Amicus  Justitiae,"  to  the  principal  retail  i 
venders  of   medicines,  in  which    the    pro-  , 
priety   of  calling   a    public  meeting   of  the  ' 
members  of  the  trade  is   suggested.     The 
letter     opens    with     the     following    paia- 
graph  :— 

"  The    present    solicitor    of    the    Stamp  J 
Office  having  declared  his  opinion   in   direct 
opposition  to  that  of  his   predecessors,  that 
certain  articled  .specified  in  the  schedule  of 
the  .Medicine  Act,  as  lozenges,  arquebusade, 
•xc,  although   sold  without    directions,  i 
or  without  label,   expressive  of  their   being  ' 
.   dies  for  the  cure,  palliation,  or  pr-  veil-  I 
tiou  of  a  disease,   or  of  being    proprietory 
medicines  or   nostrums,    whether    sold    by 
weight  or  measure,  are  subject  to  the  stamp 


duty  ;  and  prosecutions  having  been  insti- 
tuted by  his  majesty  ■  commissioners  of 
stamps  a  me    hundreds  of  respect- 

able chemists,  diug^ista,  and  upothecaries, 
lor  having  sold  those  articles  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the,  opinion!  of  fbttnef  solicitors  of 
the  Stamp  Office;  without  the  least  intention 
of  defrauding  the  revenue  -y  and  several 
having  been  convicted  of  selling  articles 
without  stamps,  as  carbonate  of  Bona  nnd 
tartaric  acid,  in  separate  papers,  properly 
titled,  but  to  which  the  informers  gave, 
probably  under  legal  direction,  the  name  of 
'*  soda  powders,"  I,  in  conjunction  with 
some  friends,  am  induced  to  propose  to  you 
the  immediate  formation  of  a  committee  of 
respectable  chemists  and  druggists,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  a  general  meeting  of  the 
trade,  and  so  oppose  the  apparently  outra- 
geous proceedings  of  the  present  commis- 
sioners, and  so  form  a  society,  not  only  to 
lay  un  account  of  those  proceedings  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  or  Parliament,  but 
to  protect  themselves  or  others  who  may  be 
unjustly  prosecuted,  or  may  be  induced  to 
practise  a  fraud  on  the  public,  by  requiring 
their  customers  to  pay  a  stamp  duty  on 
articles  which  are  not  liable  to  it,  rather 
than  contest  a  point  in  the  Exchequer, 
where,  if  they  succeed,  they  will  incur  an 
expense  considerably  exceeding  the  full 
penalty." 

On  the  subject  of  the  articles  which  are 
liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  the  letter  contains 
the  following  passage  : — "  Accordiag  to  the 
opinion  of  the  present  Solicitor,  every  saline 
article  used  for  making  an  artificial  water, 
is  subject  to  the  stamp-duty  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  the  informer  purchases  a  quantity 
of  Epsom  salts,  no  matter  how  small,  if  he  or 
she  states  that  it  is  to  make  an  artificial 
mineral  water,  the  vender  is  subject  to  a 
penally  of  ten  pounds  for  every  parcel,  if  he 
does  not  affix  a  stamp  to  it."  We  cannot, 
of  course,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
opinion  attributed  to  Joe  Timm  but  we 
can  readily  believe  that  the  statement  is 
correct;  for  of  all  those  loose  and  vilely- 
written  documents  called  "  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment," we  never  saw  a  more  defective  one 
than  that  entitled  the  "  Medicine  Stamp 
Act."  It  literally  empowers  any  man  to 
sell  every  medicine  without  license  or  pe- 
nalty, and  it  literally  subjects  every  man  to 
a  penalty  for  selling  any  medicine,  even  if 
he  have  a  license.  The  law,  therefore,  is 
2  C  I 
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mt  lobe  found  in  the  Art,  hut  in  the  whims  !  without  a  stamp  vhidi  may  ha  tuft,, 
and  caprices  of  the  senseh'ss  and  heait-  p-epynd,  uttered,  or  vended,  under  the  au- 
less  creatures,  who  may  be  appointed  to  thoiity  of  any  letters  patent ;  or  whiuh.  shall 
carry  its  protisiorH,  or  rather  its  no  provi-  iini£\niu  be  by  any  public  notice  or  ad- 
aions,  into  eftVct.  01  the  clauses  of  such  a  Tertisement  held  out  or  recommended  to  lb« 
piece  of  tom-foolerv,  it  cannot  be  necessary  public,"  £ve.  Now  unless  the  druggist,  both 
to  speak  in  detail,  but  as  specimens  of  the  wholesale  and  tetail,  has  a  thorough  fore- 
sort  of  wisdom  which  guided  the  hand  thut  si^ht  into  the  events  of  futurity,  und  cuu 
framed  it,  and  of  the  very  sagacious  heads  calculate  with  Certainty  upon  the  ultimate 
that  approved  of  and  passed  it,  we  shall  cite  destination   of  every  ounce  of  soda,  Epsom 


an  extract  or  two.  In  the  second  clause 
we  find  these  words. — "  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  or  persons,  whe- 
ther licensed  or  not,  shall  utterr  vend,  or 
expose  to  sale,  or  oft'er  to  keep  ready  for 
sale,  any  packet,  box,  bottle,  pot,  phial,  or 
other  enclosure,  containing  any  of  the  drugs, 


salts,  or  rhubarb,  of  which  he  may  dispose,  or 
even  '  keep  for  sale,'  we  know  not  in  what 
way  he  is  to  carry  on  his  trade,  unless  at 
the  mercy  of  Joe  Timm  and  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Stamps. 

But  there  are  '  special  exemptions' — in- 
deed  there  are  ;  and  really,  under  this  head, 


herbs,  oils,  waters,  powders,  etc.  mentioned  *  would  appear  thut  a?ii/  medicine  may  be 
and  set  forth  in  the  schedule,  without  a  pa-  !  sold  without  penalty,  not  only  medicines 
per,  cover,  wrapper,  or  label,  provided  and'  which  are  used  for  the  cure  of  disease,  but 
supplied  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  [also  any  medicine  which  is  approved  for 
being  sufficiently  pasted,  stuck,  fastened,  the  "  PB  KSERVA TION  of  any  disorder, 
or   affixed   thereto,  and   in  such  manner  as    ailment,  or  complaint,  incident  to,  or,  in  any- 


that  such  bottle,  eve,  or  other  inclosure, can- 
not be  opened,  and  the  contents  poured  out 
and  taken  therefrom,  without  teahing  such 
stamped  cover,  wrapper,  or  label,  so  as  to 
•prevent  its  being-  made  use  of  «°ain,  the 
person  or  persons  so  offending  shall,  for 
every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  tai 
pounds."  Hence,  if  an  unprincipled  informer 
were  to  purchase  one  hundred  dozen  of  bot- 
tles of  soda  water,  and  were  then  to  remove 
the  stamps  without  teuri)ig  them,  by  means 
of  a  little  warm  water,  the  seller  would  be 
liable  to  penalties  amounting  to  upwards  of 

TWFI.VE    THOUSAND    POUNDS.'! 

Again,  under  the  head  '  Waters,'  no  man 
is  to  sell,  without  a  stamp,  even  if  he  have 
a  license,  any  •'  artificial  mineral  waters, 
any  waters,  impregnated  with  soda  or  mi- 
neral alkali,  or  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
any  compositions  in  a  liquid  or  solid  state, 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  compounding 
or  making  any  of  the  said  waters!"  What, 
then,  is  a  chemist  to  sell  without  a  stamp  1 
urther,  a  chemist  is  not  to  sett  anv  thing 


wise,  affecting,  the  human  body."  Preser- 
vation is  the  word  actually  employed,  and 
it  was  introduced,  we  s-uppose,  in  order  to 
protect  the  keepers  of  gin-shops  from  the 
operations  of  the  act— the  demoralizing  gin- 
shops,  which  are  fast  converting  this  people 
into  a  nation  of  pigmies  and  drunkards. 
Who  then  can  feel  himself  secure  under 
the  "special  exemptions"  of  one  part  of 
the  act,  while,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
act,  nothing  is  exempted  from  liability  to 
penalty?  A  mere  glance  by  the  commis- 
sioners, at  page  1337  or  at  page  l:>j8,  con- 
stitutes all  the  difference  between  penalty 
and  no  penalty  ;  and  should  the  commission- 
ers cherish  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Timm,  they  need  not  seek  far  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  enable  them  to  serve  their  friend. 
The  informer,  the  virtuous  and  disinterested 
informer,  is  spared  the  pain  of  exposure  on 
these  occasions  ;  he  has  merely  to  manu- 
facture a  "  dicer's  oath,"  and  off'  flies  the 
writ  to  the  victim  upon  whom  the  un- 
principled ruffian  may  have    pounced.      Is 
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it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  countr}*  that  the 
characters  and  purses  of  respectable  trades- 
men, fhould  be  at  the  mercy  of  such 
abandoned  wrctohefi  !  Why  are  not  the 
I  cruse  d  allowed  to  confront  their  accusers? 
\\  h  >  arf  the  informers  in  those  casos? 
W  mid  dial  we  kn<  w  them  !  Is  the  oath  of 
a  common  informer,  taken  in  secret,  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  a  reputable  tradesman 
made  in  the  open  face  of  day  ?  We  know 
not  what  can  reconcile  such  a  choice,  even 
to  the  conscience  of  his  Majesty's  commis- 
sioner of  stamps.  One  of  two  courses 
must  be  immediately  pursued  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  anxious  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  penalties  of  this  oppressive  Act — 
that  is,  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Commissioners 
must  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or 
a  petition  must  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
itself.  These  are  the  only  courses  thai 
can  be  pursued  with  any  propriety,  or  with 
the  slightest  chance  of  success  ;  and  of  the 
two,  the  latter,  beyond  all  question,  is 
the  preferable  one.  The  law  itself  is  bad, 
and,  under  the  existing  act,  twenty  ver- 
dicts would  not  be  sufficient  to  define  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners,  or  the  privi- 
leges of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  dis- 
pense and  sell  medicines.  The  law  itself 
should  be  changed,  and  this  cannot  be 
effected  without  going  to  Parliament.  The 
expense  attending  such  an  application  would 
not  be  greater  than  resisting  at  law  the  pay- 
ment of  a  single  penalty.  The  Medicine 
Stomp  Act  is  a  public  Act ;  hence  those  who 
seek  to  obtain  a  new  one,  would  not  be 
mulct  of  those  innumerable  fees  which  are 
extracted  from  the  petitioners  for  private 
Acts. 

Of  the    author    of    the    circular    signed 


us  with  great  satisfaction.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, exactly  approve  of  a  committee  foimt-d 
in  private  ;  surely  "  Amicus  Jualitiae  "  can 
find  two  or  threo  intelligent  friends  who 
will  so  far  co-operate  with  hiiu  as  to  convene 
a  public  meeting  and  from  that  meeting 
let  the  members  of  the  committee  be  openly 
elected.  This  mode  of  choosing  a  com- 
mittee would  at  once  quiet  any  suspicious 
that  might  be  entertained,  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
Jod. 


TIJE    FINCH  LEV    CASE. 

A  conversation  on  the  subject  of  this 
extraordinary  and  mysterious  affair,  was  held 
before  the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street  on 
Wednesday  last,  but  nothing  new  was  elicit- 
ed. Mr.  Halls  and  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  after 
hearing  many  desultory  statements,  ap- 
pointed Wednesday  next,  12  o'clock,  for 
receiving  any  evidence  that  may  be  adduced 
by  any  person,  if  it  be  calculated  to  show 
that  Mis.  Phillips  came  unfairly  by  her 
death. 

The  public,  we  are  certain,  will  thank 
the  magistrates  for  this  decision  ;  it  is  right 
that  guilt  or  innocence  should  be  proved. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  present,  and  frequently 
declared  himself  most  anxious  for  a  scruti- 
nising inquiry,  He  is  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  slight  notice  which  appeared  in  our  last 
journal,  and  has  written  an  angry  letter  to 
The  Times,  denying  that  he  was  at  home  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  his  wife's 
death  ;  and,  further,  that  his  having  been 
at  the  Torrington  Arms  on  the  same  even- 
ing, in  company  with  women  of  doubt- 
ful character,  "  is  too  contemptible  to  re- 
ply to."     Relative   to  the    fiist  point,    we 


have  only  to  say,  that  Mr.  George  Piickett, 
"  .Amicus  Justitiai  "  we  have  no  knowledge  .  '  auctioneer  of  Ilighgate,  whom  Mr.  Phillips 
but  after  the  advice  which  we  had  given  to  knows  very  well,  declares  that,  "  on  Friday 
Mr.  Binge  and  others,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  4ih  of  September,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
that  the  spirited  call  which  he  has  made  the  evening,  he  saw  Mr.  Phillips  come  out 
rpo    hibbrolhcr  sufferers,  has  been  read  by   of  his  house,  and  go  towards  the  Torrington 
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Arms  j  that,  immediately  afterwards,  Mrs. 
l'hdlips  Limit;  out  alii  called  l>  Mr.  1* li II- 
lips,  wh  >  returned.  After  some  conversa- 
tion (Qge  llu-r,  she  returned  to  ihe  house,  and 
Mr.  Phillips  went  towards  the  'I Vrr.n^tou 
Arms."  On  the  second  point,  with  re 
to  the  females  at  the  Torrington  Arms,  we 
shall  not  be  so  ungallant  as  to  use  any  dis- 
agreeable terms  respecting  them;  but  Mr. 
l'hillips  was  certainly  dancing  with  one  of 
the  ladies,  while  an  unheeded  messenger 
arrived  from  the  house  of  his  unfortunate 
wife.  Should  the  inquiry  be  gone  into, 
this  will  be  proved  at  Bow  Street  on  Wed- 
nesday next.  The  affair  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates,  and  we  have  only 
to  hope  that  the  guilty  may  be  punished, 
and  that  the  innocent  may  triumph. 


MK.  K  VllLE  AND  THE  LANCET. 

MR.    m'cUIUSTIe's    LETTER    TO    THE    KOITOR. 

Pki'-viouslv  to  inserting  this  letter,  we 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  both  to  Mr.  M  Christie 
and  to  ourselves,  to  state,  that  we  received  it 
within  little  mcro  than  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Earle's  *<  proofs  " 
The  writing  of  it  was  prompted  solely  by  Mr. 
M'Christie's  own  honourable  feelings,  for 
before  receiving  it,  we  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  from  hun,  nor  held  the  slightest  com- 
munication with  him,  directly  or  iudirectly, 
upou  the  subject. 

Basing  Lane,  2'2d  Nov.  1829. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  concern  in 
The  Lan(  i:t  of  yesterday,  that  jSaft  bf  Mt. 
Earle's  letter  which  refers  to  myself, because 
the  statements  made  hy  that  gentleman 
imperiously  call  for  correction  at  my  hands. 
In  addressing  you,  on  heing  thus  uncere- 
moniously dragged  into  the  Held,  1  trust  it 
will  be  implicitly  believed,  that  I  am  ac- 
tuated by  no  other  feeling  than  an  anxious 
desire  to  state,  faithfully,  all  that  has  oc- 
curred between  Mr.  Earle  and  myself  upon 
those  points  to  which  he  has  adverted. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Earle's  letter  which  re- 
lates to  myself  commences  thus  : 

"  Lastly,  your  own  reporter,  Mr.  Mac 
Christie,  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  called 


on  me  in  consequence  of  my  remonstrance 
with  Mr.  Lawrenoe,  for  taking  money  I. 
an  acknowledged  reporter^  and  ia  ooni 

i  in  fanned  me  that  you  ha  I 
linn  that  ;.ll    \.ur  tintuhf  towards   me    tu 

from  i  belief  that  1   hud  b  Dtributor 

to  B  ed    for   the   purpose  of 

crushing    'tut    Law  ii  ;   but   that  in   every 
Other  reepeel  you  were  perfectly  autis 
with  my  conduit,  and  entertained  a  respect 

for  me  *  *  *  *.  1  he  same  gentleman,  on 
heing  informed  that  1  had  nevt  r  coutiibuted 
one  shilling  either  m  favour  of  or  ig  taMl 
The  I.vs<i  i,  intimated  that  he  was  sure 
you  would  endeavour  to  make  some  repa- 
ration, and  wished  me  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  any  cases  I  wished  him  to  report. 
My  reply  was,  that  1  had  never  made  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  fair  and  impartial 
publication  of  every  act  of  mine  as  surgeon 
to  St.  Bartholomew's,  hut  that  1  never 
would,  directly  or  indirectly,  sanction  a  pub- 
lication in  which  I  had  been  so  slandered.-' 

Nearer  two  years,  than  u  a  twelvemonth" 
ago,  1  called  on  Mr.  Marie,  aware  of  his 
having  complained  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  previously  been  reported,  to  stale 
that  which  1  considered  to  be  due,  viz.  that 
/had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  thoso 
reports.  He  believed  my  statement,  tie 
inquired,  why  it  was  that  you  had  written  of 
him  in  the  stiain  you  had,  stating,  that  he 
was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason, 
wishing  only  (as  he  added)  to  live  at  peace 
with  all  mankind,  while  he  did  the  beat  he 
could  for  himself,  his  family,  and  others.  I 
told  him  that  1  understood  vour  strictures 
had  been  founded  on  the  reports  you  had  u- 
ceived  of  the  cast  s  that  had  come  under  his 
management,  though  1  could  not  pledge 
myself  to  accuracy  in  answering  his  ques- 
tion. He  assured  me  that  his  case3  hud 
been  partially  and  improperly  reported. 
After  leaving  him  I  called  on  you,  and  in- 
formed you  of  the  nature  of  the  question  put 
to  me.  At  once  you  gave  me  liberty  to  apprise 
him,  that  your  observations  had  unquestion- 
ably been  made,  on  the  reports  furnished  to 
you,  and  that  you  felt  hound  to  put  con- 
fidence in  your  reporter,  as  you  had  enjoined 
the  most  rigid  accuracy  and  impartiality  on 
his  part.  Further,  that  you  considered  Mr. 
Eaile's  avowed  hostility  againstTHB  Lancei  , 
his  attendance  at  the  Meeting  at  the  Free- 
mason's Tavern,  on  the  occasion  on  which 
Mr.  Abernethy  was  in  the  chair,  and  his 
treatment  of  his  patients  in  the  hospital,  as 
public  conduct  and  fair  subjects  for  criticism  ; 
but  that  as  to  his,  or  any  man's  private 
character  or  feelings,  you  would  be  the  last 
individual  to  criticise  or  wound  them.  I 
returned  to  Mr.  Karle,  and  made  this  state- 
ment to  him.  After  hearing  me,  he  declared 
lie  had  not  attended  the  meeting  at  the  Free- 
mason's Tavern,  nor  contributed  one  shilling 
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either  in  favour  of  or  ngninst  Tiif.  Li 
That  lie  was  ready  to  make  KB  nf/it/n nl  ol 
these  facts  at  any  moment  von  might  re- 
quire. lioreoVl  r,  i!i  it  .-o  far  lioin  having  at- 
tended a  meeting  dC  any  such  description, 
th«  re  had  been  rather  a  hostile  feeling 
cxistin-  hct ween  himself  and  Mr.  \bei- 
nethv,  and  tliat  he  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  lie  present  on  Mich  an  occasion. 
This  declaration  I  conveyed  to  Hedli  rd 
Square,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Karle  ;  and 
you  observed,  ns  that  insertion  loid  been 
in. i!e  bv  liim.  1  DUfllt  lOJ  to  him  tint  you 
rtainlv  been  labouring  under  a  mistake 
on  that  point,  and  therefore  felt  sorry  for 
any  hostile  feeling  you  might  have  entir- 
luined  ngaiost  him  in  consequence  ;  but 
still  thnt  you  firmly  believed  your  reports 
had  bein.  ;is\ou  had  requested  they  should 
he.  faithfully  made,  and  Unit  the  criticisms 
founded  upon  them  were  just.  However, 
as   these  were  reports  of  which  Mr.  Karle 


tejtained  a  respect  for  him,"  cv<  r  Uttered 
by  Hi'-  ;  DOt  was  .-mil  a  sentence  as  that  I 
"  was  sure  you  would  endeavour  to  mal.o 
some  rrjKin/limi.''  v\<r  said,  or  thought  of. 
bv  inc.  In  suoport  oftlie  truth  of  li  i  B  I  - 
tion,  I    should,  to    use   Mr.   I  aib's  I 

feel  no  hesitation  in  making  "  an  affidavit." 

I  iurlher  assert,  also,  that  neither  in  the 
terms  Mr.  Karlo  now  uses,  nor  by  any  otlier 

moth'  (d 'expression  intelligible  to  in",  could 
he    have  said  to  me,    "  thai  he  in  r,.r  would, 

directly  <>r  indirectly,  sanction  a  publication 

in  which  he  had  been  so  slandered  ;"  not 
onlv  because  I  have  the.  most  satisfactory 
recollection  that  he  never  did  so  express 
himself,  hut  becauso  it  would  have  been 
extravagantly  absurd  to  have  said  so,  as  at 
that  very  moment  he  was  himself  admitting 
me,  knowingly  on  his  own  part,  and  avow- 
edly on  mine,  as"  your  own  reporter"  to 
the  hospital  practice.  Uo  knew  that  I  was 
going,  with  his  sanction,  to  attend  to  his 


complained,  you  said,  that  if  he  would  point  j  conduct  and    proceedings  in    that    hospital, 


out  any  glaring  inaccuracies  in  them,  or 
instances  of  partiality,  that  the  reporter  by 
whom  they  were  communicated  should  not 
be  allowed  to  forward  another.  And  in 
order  to  show  Mr.  Karle  that  you  were  ac- 
tuated by  no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to 
discharge  your  duty  faithfully  towards  every 
hospital  surgeon,  and  your  readers,  you 
further  said,  that  as  1  was  about  to  take 
upon  myself  the  duty  of  reporting,  if  Mr. 
Karle  would  point  out  to  me   one   case,  or 


for  the  declared    purpose   of  reporting   the 
same  in  The  Lancet. 

<«  *  *  #  x  have  no  hesitation  in  posi- 
tively affirming,  that  your  reporter  called 
upon  me  a  few  days  before  my  address  to 
the  pupils,  and  after  stating  that  my  lectures 
were  highly  appreciated,  requested  me  to 
furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  my  own  notes—- 
*  Qui  facit  per  alterum  facit  per  se.'  It  is 
true  he  never  stated  that  he  came  directly 
from  you,    but   I  had    a  right  to   conclude 


one  hundred  cases,  deserving  of  publicity,  or  I  that  he  did  so  with  your  knowledge." 
the,  treatment  of  which  he  thought  would  j  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have  to  say  that 
be  conducive  to  his  reputation,  you  would  I  here  Mr.  Karle  is  guilty   of  making  a  most 


publish  reports  of  them  if  written  and 
transmitted  bv  myself,  but  that  you  would 
insert  no  reports  of  his  cases  if  furnished 
by  him,  or  by  any  other  hospital  surgeon. 
After  1  had  made  this  statement  to  Mr. 
Karle,  he  repeated  the  B3surances,  that  he 
only  wished  to  be  impartially  dealt  with  as 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital.  This 
being  the  utmost  of  his  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  he  pledged  himself  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  fair  and  candid  reporting,  1  told 
him  he  should  not  have  cause  to  complain. 
Upon  this  he  expressed  himself  amply  satis- 
fied ;  adding,  that  invariably  he  had  been 
rather  an  advocate  for  reporting  than  other- 
wise. 

Thus  far  I  am  sure,  on  reflection,  Mr. 
Karle  will  go  with  me;  and  thus  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  what  passed  between  us  transphed 
at  hki'Eated  iNTEuviEWS,  and  not  as,  ac- 
cording to  my  impression,  it  would  appear 
from  Mr.  Earle's  statement,  all  at  one  time. 
This,  likewise,  1  think,  entitles  me  to  say, 
that  the  word  "  enmity  "  never  fell  from  my 
lips,  nor  any  tiling  approaching  it  nearer 
than  1  have  stated.  .Neither  was  the  asser- 
tion, "  that  in  every  other  respect  you  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  en- 


direct  and  wilful  misstatement,  lor,  un- 
doubtedly, he  is  declaring  that  which  is 
wholly  without  foundation,  in  saying  he  had 
a  right  to  conclude  that  I  went  to  him  with 
your  knowledge,  because  1  most  explicitly 
stated  to  him  that  1  had  called  on  him  of  my 
own  accord,  and  altogether  without  your 
knowledge.  Mr.  Karle  had,  over  and  over 
again,  both  to  myself  and  to  third  persons, 
expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  my 
conduct.  On  the  third  evening  of  delivering 
his  clinical  observations,  I  took  notes  of 
what  he  orally  delivered,  amply  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  give  as  full  a  report  of  it  as 
had  been  given  of  the  two  former  lectures. 
Ten  minutes  before  the  clock  struck  eight, 
he  had  apparently  concluded  his  observa- 
tions— and  when,  I  am  confident,  the  ma- 
jority of  his  class  supposed  he  was  about  to 
make  his  bow,  1  put  my  note-book  into  my 
pocket.  After  a  short  pause  he  began  to 
read,  and  had  proceeded  some  way,  before  I 
knew  what  subject  he  was  upon.  Supposing 
that  a  report  of  the  winding-up  might  tell 
more  in  his  favour  than  what  he  had  previ- 
ously said,  and  anxious  to  be  accurate,  1  de- 
termined, at  the  moment,  to  call  on  him,  to 
beg  the  favour  of  his  allowing  me  to  see  his 
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note*,  that  I  might  otilit-i  c.i.  v .  01  ma!..- 

s    from    them.      1  aiv  t  kid   him 

that   it  was  ta    the    theatre,  and  mi    the  I 
t  I  miug  of  his  lecture,  1    ith  mIv  i  tl  to  u  .i. 
hiiu,  and    tint   it     was    fof    inyotiii  //snunul 
utmudution  \    ha  I    il  ,no  so.      11. -i   jcj.lv 
t  I  me   n  as,  that  as  lar  RJ  pel  iOJ)a]  ,n  <  oinuio- 
daliou  towards  me  could   ^o.  In*   w  ould   I. 
allowed  me  to  See  lus  notes    with  the    gWfct' 
est   pleasure,    but   that  as    In-   had  niii.iii 
HIMSBH    itdii    to   Income   a    contribute  r    to 
Tiik  l.\\(  ki,  and  as,  in  ca*e  he  yielded  to 
wy  request,  hi   wtu  sure  an  improper  u»e 
would  be  made  of  his  compliance  in  other 
ij'uti ters,  if  it  at i c  to  get  known,  he  teas 
under  the  necessity  of  declining  it.      On  the 
same  occasion  he    added,  that  no  man   could 
find  fa vi  1 1    with,    or    complain    of,  my   re- 
porta,     as    they   luid    been     given    in    The! 
L  \ncft  ;  and  repeated  that  lie  still  had  not  [ 
the  slight*  st  objection  to  fair  and  impartial  , 
reporting;    that      indeed    he     thought     the  I 
public  had  u  right  to  he  put  in  possession 
of  the  important  cases  that  appeared  in  such  j 
on  institution  as  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  | 
Knowing  that  Air.  Knrle  could,  consistently, 
adopt  no  other   Language,    and    not  having 
had    the  slightest   reason   to    expect  incon- 
sistency from  him,  1  leave  it  to  any  gentle- 
man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  repoiting, 
to    say  whether   I   might  not  have   deemed 
myself  justified,     in    supposing    Mr.    Earle 
•would  show  me  his  notes,  and  that  I  might 
go  so  far  as  to  wait  on  him  for  that  purpose. 
1  put  it  to  any  one,   whether  it  was  not  an 
irregularity  puhlicdy    to  atliim,   that    I    qua 
lveporter  had  called  on  Mr.  Earle  for  a  copy 
of  his   notes,    with    your  knowledge ;    nav, 
whether  it  was  not  unhandsome  conduct  to 
advert  to  my  having  called  on  him  at  all,  and 
to    give    a   portion    only     (and  a    perverted 
portion  too)  of  conversations  that  hod  tian- 
spired  between  us-,   without  communicating 
with  me  on  the  subject,  and  when  he  must  j 
have  felt  it  would  have  been  uupleasant  for  I 
him  to  have  stated  the  whole. 

What  1  have  now  stated  must  also  give  a  ' 
different  character  to  the  remaining  para-  ' 
graph  : 

"  You  state  that  '  it  is  curious  that  my 
objections    were   not   made   until    after    the  ' 
uon-publicatiou    of   my   third    lecture,  and 
intimate   that    my   vanity    was  wounded  by 
the  omission.'     At    the  moment  when  you  j 
penned  this  paragraph, you  must  have  known  \ 
that  you  did  not   possess  the  materials  for 
publishing   my  third  lecture;  that  your  re-! 
porter  bad  applied  to  me  to  furnish  him  with 
the  notes,  and   was  peremptorily  refused.'' 
At   the   moment   Mr.  Earle    "  penned  this  { 
paragraph,"  he  knew  perfectly  well   that  if 
you   did   not,  I  did  possess  the   means  of 
publishing,  at'.least  as  much,  if  not  more  of 
it,  than  what  had   been   given  of  the  two  ,! 


fprnei  lectures,  because  /  told  htm  thai  1 
had  the.  m.it-iials  tor  to  doing. 

.llect,    that    1    called    <-:. 

on  tin-  -no-  (ateo  i  1  bad  been  with 

Mr.  J  tiie,  Had  that  after  biatitfg  to  you  w  lint 
had  transpired,  the  following  pa**ed  be- 
l\\r>  n  us  ■-—  You  in. pin ed,  "  iJ.d  you  request 

it  of  Air.  lunrle  as  an  noeoinmodaiten  to  )our- 

.srli ! "    '•  l  did.'    "  \ou  vera  wroug  m 

going  to  Ilia  at  all  :  but   did  be  suppo.v 
a   moment    voii   came    from    me'.''     "  1  told 
him  decidedly  that  1  had    called    of  my  own 
a'  COld,  and  entirely  unlinown  to  von."      vi 

i  obeereed,  you  very  much  regretted 
that  1  had  made  the  call  at  all,  for  that  you 
had  determined  to  publish  no  further  ab- 
stracts of  Mr.  Earle 'i  lectures,  and  that  I 
need  not  attend  on  any  future  occasion  to 
take  notes  of  his  discourses.  'Ibis  request 
accounts  for  my  absence  on  the  following 
Saturday  evening,  when  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  which  1  complain  were  made.  L 
may  a'so  remark  here,  that  I  did  not  state 
that  the  lectures  were  "  highly  appreciated," 
but  that  1  believed  they  were  liked  by  the 
students,  and  1  wished  to  give  Mr.  Earle  to 
understand,  that  in  reporting  them,  the 
whole  of  his  public  conduct  should  be  fairly 
ami  fully  laid  before  the  profession.  You 
did  not  request  me  to  take  Mr.  Earle's  lec- 
tures at  all,  and  the  abstracts  were  forward^ 
ed  by  me,  without  having  consulted  you  on 
the  subject,  as  matters  connected  with  the 
public  hospital  practice. 

Here  the  matter  rested  until  the  following 
Monday  morning,  when  you  put  into  my 
hands  the  report  that  a  gentleman  had  sent 
you  of  the  observations  Mr.  Earle  made  to 
his  class  on  the  preceding  Saturday  evening. 
I  was  not  to  attend  on  that  occasion,  and  did 
not  dream  that  Mr.  Earle  could  so  suddenly 
change  his  language.  When,  therefore,  you 
gave  me  the  report,  inquiring  whether  it 
contained  the  truth  as  regarded  myself,  Ire- 
plied  that  it  was  so  opposed  to  what  Mr. 
Earle  had  given  me  a  right  to  expect  from 
him,  and  was  so  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
fessions he  had  made  to  me,  at  all  my  inter- 
views with  him,  and  was  of  so  astounding  a 
character,  that  I  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
his  language,  and  hoped  you  would  allow  me 
to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Earle  himself,  instan- 
ter,  whether  he  really  bad,  or  had  not, 
delivered  such  a  speech.  Accordingly  I 
immediately  went  to  the  Hospital,  where  I 
saw  him.  I  told  him  that,  in  a  tremendous 
rage,  you  had  handed  over  to  mo  a  report 
by  I  knew  not  whom,  of  what  he  wa3  alleged 
to  have  said.  1  then  held  it  in  my  hand,  and 
I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  so  impossible  to 
have  been  a  report  of  what  be  had  stated, 
that  1  had  taken  the  liberty  of  satisfying 
myself  upon  the  point,  by  inquiring  of  him 
if  he  would  allow  me  to  read  it  to  him,  and 
state  whether  it  was  accurate  or  not?     Ilir 
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first  observation  was,  "  1  have  no  doubt  it  is 
correct,  and  1  will  tell  you  why  I  feltcom- 

1  ■< ■  lcil  io  ninlvf  the  observations  I  did;  it 
wns  because  1  had  been  informed  in  four 
different  quarter*  that  liom  the  manner  in 
which  I  liad  been  spoken  of  in  l'nr.  Lam  i  | 
ol  latu  J  must  have  been  tampered  with." 
"Tampered  with,"  1  rejoined;  "  what,  in 
consequence  of  vonr  having  been  fairly  and 
arm  rat  eh-  r»|  oi  tt  d  !  "  "  Y<  s,  exactly  so." 
"  W  ell,  that  seems  to  me  strange  indeed  ! 
"  It  is  strange,  but  so  it  is.  1  assure  you," 
said  Mr.  Karle,  "  and  you  may  tell  Mr. 
W  akley  po.  Tell  him,-- /  wis/i  i/ou  fa  fell 
hun,  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  that  be, 
as  a  man,  blight  to  feel  for  mv  situation,  and 
consider  that  I  could  net  in  no  other  wnv, 
1  <  ■  ;mse,  as  I  tell  vou,  J  had  heard  in  four 
different  quarters  that  from  the  manner  in 
which  1  had  latterly  been  spoken  of  in  Tin; 
l.iMir,  I  had  been  tampered  with.  Mr. 
\  incent  informed  mo  that  he  had  been  told 
this  in  \\\  College;  m  y  friend  (I  believe) 
Air.  Perry,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  told 
me  the  veiv  same  thing,  and  1  have  heard  in 
two  other  quarters  that  1  was  considered  to 
have  been  tampered  with."  "  Well,"  1  re- 
joined," I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  this  ;  bad 
I  had  the  slightest  idea  that  you  were  going 
to  address  the  class  on  the  subject,  I  should 
certainly  have  been  present,  but,  as  I  was 
not,  will  you  allow  me  to  read  this  to  you,  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  your  language  or  not?" 
"()  certainly  1  will  hear  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Earle.  I  then  read  the  report.  Mr.  Earle 
objected  to  one  or  two  words  in  it,  as  not 
having  been  used  by  him,  but,  in  the  end, 
said,  that  it  contained  what  he  had  stated, 
ami  that,  as  there  were  two  gentlemen  there 
taking  notes,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  he 
noticed.  1  told  him,  that  1  deeply  regretted 
be  had  made  sudi  a  statement,  because  1 
WOI  sure  it  would  call  forth  observations,  such 
as  1  bad  hoped  would  never  again  have  been 
seen  upon  his  conduct.  He  then  put  it  to 
me  again  to  say,  what  else  he  could  have 
done,  after  he  had  been  told,  as  he  said,  by 
Mr.  Vincent,  Air.  Perry,  and  in  two  other 
quarters,  that  he  had  been  tampered  with. 
As  I  did  not  exactly  understand  the  term 
tampered  on  the  occasion,  1  begged  to  know 
if  it  meant  that  he  bad  "  gone  over?  "  Air. 
Earle  at  once  said,  "Exactly;  that  1  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy's  camp  ;  and  you 
know  that  1  must  either  be  on  one  side  or 
the  other."  "  Well,"  in  conclusion,  I  again 
said,  "J  am  sorry  for  this."  "So  ami," 
sad  Air.  Earle,  V  but  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise, and  you  may  tell  Mr.  W akley  that  he 
ou-ht  to  feel  for  my  situation." 

Thus  terminated  the  business  as  regards 
myself;  and  1  am  happy  in  having  had  even 
Mr.  Earle's  acknowledgment,  that  in  what 
I  have  d  tie  in  the  shape  of  reporting, 
I     have    acted   up    to  your   strict  rofuetti 


made  on  tvthf  occasion,  on  which  reporting 

has  been  the  subject  of  con  versat  ion  ,  that  in 
all  my  reports  I  should  observe  the  utmost 
in  -curacy-  and  impartiality. 

I  lament  that  1  have  occupied  so  much  of 
your  time,  and  still  more  so  that  Mr.  I, aide's 
injudicious  letter  should  have  occasioned 
me  to  address  y<>n  at  all;  but  I  knew  not  how 
to  correct  the  numerous  errors  into  which  ho 
has  fallen,  within  a  shorter  span'. 

I  am  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 
Tiiom  as  MTniirsi  ir, 

Member  Royal  College  Surgeons,  London. 
To  T.  Wakley,  Esq.  Bedford  Square. 


The  u  Translation"  of  Celsus  de  Mcdicina. 
-By  It.  T.  Webb,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Licen« 
tiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  &c. 
&c.     No.  Ik 

A  Translation  of  the  eight  Books  of  A.  C. 
Celsus,  from  the  Text  of  Leo  Targa, 
with  a  brief  explanatory  Lexicon.  By 
C.  F.  CorxiKR,  M.D.  London.  Highley. 
Vol.1.  lo°9. 

7"he  Eight  Boohs  on  Medicine  of  A.  Corn. 
Celsus,  with  a  Literal  and  Intcrhncal 
Translation  on  the  Principles  of  the 
HamiUonian  System,  adapted  for  Stu- 
dents  in  Medicine.  By  J.  W.  Undku* 
wood.     London.  Joy.  1830. 

The  town  has  been  greatly  amused  for  some 
days  past,  by  a  specimen  of  Mr.  R.  T. 
Webb's  "Translation"  of  Celsus  de  Me* 
decina.  This  work  is  appropriately  intro- 
duced by  a  preface,  in  which  the  author 
very  happily  recapitulates  the  story  of  his 
own  prowess  some  twelvemonths  ago,  and 
how,  gallantly  asserting  the  cause  of  those 
distressed  old  damsels  of  the  Apothecaries, 
Company,  be  balanced  his  pen  against  our 
Lancet,  and  smote  us  fatally  in  a  vital  part. 
Now  we  entertain,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
no  superfluous  reverence  for  the  firm  of 
Drug  Venders,  called  by  the  facetious,  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  with  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Law  in  its  mere}'  to  block  up 
some  of  the  approaches  to  the  temple  of 
Science  in  this  country.  But  much  as  our 
hearts  have  yearned  for  the  day  when  the 
whole  fraternity  would  be  translated  to  some 
happier  place,  we  do  solemnly  declare,  that 
we  never  desired  to  see  them  visited  by  fucIi 
a  temporal  affliction  as  the  advocacy  of  this 
Mr.  Webb.     Nor  God  forbid  that  we  should 
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harbour  such  malice  against  our  fellow-, 
turt-s.  w  bat  crime,  w  lutt  uaepeakaala  < 
nut)  11  is  mi  the  jiaii  of  thn  poor  company, 

which  has  culled  down  such  a  signal  chas- 
tisement Upon  lli'.in,  we  aie,  v\e  coofi 
Uliuble  to  Comprehend.  1  or  oiliael  Vt'S,  We 
luuot  say,  that  we  have  10  sumach  for  an 
encounter  with  such  a  customer  us  Mr. 
W  ebb  i  we  yield  at  one  ;  we  give  bin  ihe 
field  and  welcome,  making  way  for  him  with 
all  our  might,  just  as  the  disciplined  soldier, 
in  ancient  times,  used  to  retire  before  the 
tower-bearing  elephant,  that  trampled  with 
equal  aeaj  upon  hie  masters  and  his  masters' 
foes. 

But  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  astonishing, 
how  came  the  man  to  hit  upon  such  an  extra- 
ordinary enterprise  as  the  translation  ofCel- 
eusl  By  what  mysterious  chain  of  attraction 
was  his  mind  brought  into  contact  with  the 
text  of  the  great  medical  classic  1  ^'by  not 
take  up  the  longitude,  or  aerostation?  The 
perpetual  motion,  and  the  polar  regions, 
surely  were  open  to  his  aspirations;  but  to 
thmk  of  doing  Celsus  de  Medicine  into  En- 
glish! Well;  nature  will  have  her  jest  ;  she 
will  still  maintain  the  succession  of  that 
comical  species  of  her  creatures  whom  she 
delights  to  tantalize,  by  giving  them  an 
uncontrollable  ambition  to  do  something, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  she  has 
not  yielded  a  paiticle  of  capacity. 

That  Mr.  Webb  is  amiable,  and  all  that, 
we  ore  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  that  he  was 
predestinated,  from  the  very  beginning,  to 
be  a  shining  apothecary  amongst  hi^  gene- 
ration, no  man  who  reads  this  work  can 
possibly  doubt.  But,  mercy  upon  us,  if  the 
impostor  who  contracted  to  teach  him  the 
Latin  tongue  be  now  a  living  man,  what  a 
beautiful  case  cf  assumpsit  (as  the  lawyers 
have  it)  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr,  Webb  ! 
The  compensation  in  damages,  which  he 
deserves  at  the  hands  of  a  jury,  would  make 
the  fortune  of  any  man.  Whether  we  look 
at  the  title-page  or  the  text,  at  the  dedica- 
tion or  the  preface  ;  whether  we  explore 
the  Latin,  or  the  English  propounded  for  our 
comprehension  by  Mr.  Webb,  we  equally 
marvel  at  his  perfect  innocence  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  simplicity  of  Mr.  Webb,  in  this 
respect,  is  purely  Arcadian  ;  it  is  redolent 
of  flocks  and  herds,  and  absolutely  recalls 
the  memory  of  that  profound  repose  of  the 
mind  which  w^e  are  told  was  once  the  happy 


humanity.  Not  that  Mr.  Webb  is 
less  extensively  acquainted  with  the  J.uliu 
than  he  il  with  the  Bullish,  for,  in  our  huin- 
ble  judgment,  he  ia  iutLuitely  more  at  homo 
in   ibe  ;   and  after    the    h 

attention  which  we  could  bes'OW  upon  the. 
work  before  us,  il  is  <  i-  ntious  i 

vii  tion,   like    the  man  in  the  Critic,  that  the 
interpreter  is  the  more  ditJicult  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  two. 
It  being  neeeseery  to  bave  a  tale-page  in 

Latin  as  well  as  in  Kuji-h,  the  pleasing 
duty  of  composing  a  single   sentence  in   the 

dead  language  d  rolved  on  Mr.  Webb.  If 
he  never  wrote  a  word  more,  that  single 
sentence  would  be  asullicient  demonstration 
of  his  powers.  Ex  pci'v  llertulem,  and  here 
is  the  glorious  hoof  itself — 

"  A.  Corn.  Celsi  De  Medicina  Ivibri  Octo, 
Quibua  decidunt,  Indices  LocciplettiaaJqai 
Capitum  Auctorum,  Medicamentorum.  et 
omnium  rerum  Quorum  opus  sint  (!)  Lec- 
tiomjusto  Auctons,  ExReceniione/'&c.occ. 

One  Latin  sentence  only,  and  that  a  sen- 
tence of  blunders  !  It  is  possible  that  "  Locci- 
plet/ssimi"  may  be  an  error  of  the  press,  but 
that  is  not  the  case  with  "  Accidunt,"  which 
certainly  has  all  the  proof  about  it  of  being 
ignorantly  preferred  to  the  right  verb,  Ac- 
ct'dunt.  But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  out- 
raged classics,  shall  we  say  of  the  "  Oumum 
opus  suit  I"  Who  will  believe  it  possible  that 
a  man  could  have  ever  turned  the  tirst  leaf 
of  hissyutax  and  out-heroded  Herod  by  such 
nonsense?  Mr.  Webb  does  not  know  that 
opus,  with  sum,  becomesan  impersonal  verb, 
which  is  incapable  of  a  plural,  and  therefore 
that  he  should  have  written  opus  sit.  Next, 
he  does  not  know  that  the  said  verb  requires 
that  its  object  should  be  in  the  ablative  case, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  should  have  indited 
Quibua  instead  of  (Juorum.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  one  thing  which  the  Parlia- 
ment cannot  do,  that  is,  turn  a  man  into  a 
woman.  Interpreter  Webb  may  show  that 
even  this  feat  can  he  accomplished,  for  he 
has  actually  converted  a  feminine  into  a 
masculine  noun.  That  respectable  substan- 
tive Lectio,  which  used,  in  our  early  days, 
to  be  contented  to  rank  in  the  humbler  gen- 
der, is  raised  to  the  dignified  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  creation,  by  the  addition  of  the  adjec- 
tive justo  !  Neither  can  we  doubt  that  Ile- 
cenfione  is  a  deliberate  blunder,  our  admir- 
able linguist  not  knowing,  that  besides  the 
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ndjoctiro    Kerens,    there    ii    n    substantive  I 
Recen.«;o,  which  is  the  word  that  he   should  i 
have  used.       It  is  not  so  much  for  his    bleak, 
Siherian  ignorance    that   we  wonder   at    iMr. 
Webb  ;  we    lire  still     nioie    astonished    at 

total  want    if  the  bhlinary    cunning  which 

ought  to  have  induced  him  to  call  inancig-h- 
honr,  or  solicit    his  tnilk- woman,   to  |fl 
intond   a  production  which  was  to  go  before  i 
the  public  With  his  name. 

The    following   is   the  text  of    the    sixth  ; 
sentence  ot'  the  first  hook  in  the  original  :  — 
"  Kodetn  quoque  auctore  disci   j)Otost,  nior- ' 
bos  turn  nd  iram  deorum  iminortaliuni  ivlatos  [ 
esse  :  et    ah    iisdem   opem   posci   so/dam  ;" 
which  means,  in    plain  English,  that   it  is  to 
be  learned  from  the  same   author,    that  dis- 
eases at    that  time    were    attributed   to    the  , 
anger  of  the  srods,  and  that  help  from  them 
was  wont  to  he  entreated.     The  first  part  of  i 
the  sentence  is  passable  in   the  translation  ;  J 
but  when  Mr.  Webb  comes  to  opem  solitam, 
he  flounders  most  pitiably  ;  he  takes  solitam 
to  be  sol«m,  and  naturally  writes,  instead  of 
the  words  of  our  translation,  the  following  :  j 
"  and   from  them    the  only    aid  was  to   be 
asked."'    but  we  proceed  :  "  Verique  simile 
est,  inter  non  multa  auxilia  adversue  valetu- 
dinis  ;"    here   we  pause.     This   portion   of 
the  sentence  may  be  thus  rendered  : — "  Ar.d 
it  is  likely  that  amongst  the  few  remedies! 
for  ill  health,"  cvc.   Now  Id  us  take  the  ver-  i 
sion  of  Mr.  Webb  : — "  And  it  is  prolable  ; 
among    (administering)   no   remedies   of    ill  I 
health,"  ccc.     We  pledge  ourselves  that  we 
quote  faithfully.     What  the  deuce  has  "  ad- 
ministering" to  do  in  this  sentence?     It   is 
calculated    to  bother,  instead  of  sewing  to 
help  the  student.     But  the  "  no  remedies  ;" 
liow   shall    we    manage    this   oddity  ?     Has 
Mr.  Webb  an  Hibernian   taint  in  his  intel- 
lect,   or    is   he    related   to    that    renowned 
cockney    valetudinarian   who   used    to    ex- 
claim, "  The  first  thing  1  does  when  I  gets 
up  in  the  morning,  is  this — I  takes  and  I 
eats    no    breakfast?"     But    we   have  done 
with   this   wretched  and  most  disagreeable 
piece  of  trash. 

We  are  accused  of  striving  to  lower  the 
churacter  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company. 
Have  we  ever  said  or  insinuated  any  tiling 
that  is  half  so  calculated  to  excite  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  world  against  that  body,  as  ."Mr. 
Webb's  publication?  What  will  mankind 
think  of  the  profession,  to  the  members  of 


which   this  book   can  he  of  the  lean  advnn- 

'  I  n  what  |  btrbaVOQ  I  state  of  i  _'i)'i  | 
the  medical  candidate  must  be,  over  whose 
mind  Mr.  Webb's  translation  can  he  .sup- 
posed to  cast  one  iay  of  light  to  facilitate 
his  studv  of  Cclsn.s  !  To  .Mr.  Wehh 
oiler  no  counsel  ;  hut  we  say,  A  pothecaiieg 
—  men — gentlemen — hearken  to  our  advice, 
tl  in  the  |  in  est  spirit  of  regard  for  nil  di  ■ 
cal  science — I'uy  up  the  copies  of  Mr. 
Webb's  translation,  and  make  them  a  burnt- 
olVering  to  the  shade  of  Cclsus—  and,  dirty 
and  rigged  as  is  the  paper,  and  dirtier  still 
though  the  ink  be,  yet  the  smoke  from 
their  conflagration  will  ascend  to  that 
heaven  where  he  is  like  incense  of  ex- 
quisite savour. 

Mr.  Webb  being  remembered  by  us  its  an 
old  correspondent,  and  having  made  so  ho- 
nourable a  mention  of  The  Lancet  in 
his  introductory  address  to  the  venerable 
Hags,  we  regret,  of  course,  deeply  regret, 
that  the  due  exercise  of  our  duty  compels  us 
to  think  and  to  speak  of  his  wretched  per- 
formance in  terms  of  such  unqualified  con- 
demnation. 

Of  the  translations  by  Dr.  Collier  and 
Mr.  Underwood,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  a  favourable  opinion.  Dr.  Col- 
lier's translation  of  this  celebrated  author  i3 
accurate,  spirited,  and  classical.  The  work 
is  neatly  printed,  and  to  the  student  in  me- 
dicine must  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 

Mr.  Underwood's  translation  having  been 
correctly  executed  upon  the  interlineal  or  Ha- 
miltonian  principle,  will,  like  Dr.  Collier's, 
prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  pupil,  but 
more  especially  to  those  unfortunate  young 
men,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
were  required  to  relinquish  the  instructive 
lessons  of  their  Latin  grammar,  for  the  dis- 
cordant jingle  of  the  pestle  and  mortar. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

November  30th,  1CJ9. 

Mr.  Callaway  in  the  Chair. 

After  some  further  observations  from 
Mr.  Stephens,  in  explanation  of  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  hernia,  Mr.  Cossett  commu- 
nicated the  following  case  of    • 


m 
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*ATAI.    II  tMORRIIAGr.    FBi.m       I  'H'ltMM      OF 
THE     HI  N  \l      A  HI  lit  V. 

On  the  l.»th  of  Septnmht-r,  Mrs.  IV,  a$ei\ 
1  I  years,  the  mother  of  tit  MB  children,  the 
youngest  of  wlioiu  was  live  years  old,  be- 
came affected  with  severe  fe.vcr.  STbaea 
aymptoms,  togeihat  with  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism which  succeeded  them,  yielded  in  I 
tew  daya  to  the  means  employed ;  but >he 
then  begau  to  complain  ol  severe  pain  in  the 
loins,  anil,  00  examination,  slit;  was  found 
i|iute  incapable  of  supporting  the  slightest 
tee  ol  pres-ure  over  the  left  kidney. 
\\  itli  the  view  of  relieving  this,  six  leeches, 
uud  afterwards  a  blister,  were  applied  with 
the  most  decided  benefit,  but  the.  pain  and 
tenderness  igoifl  returning,  in  a  day  or  two 
they  were  repented,  and  with  similar  ad- 
vantage. On  the  16th,  however,  a  week, 
from  the  time  of  her  being  taken  ill,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempt*  to  pass  her  wa- 
ter, attended  w  ill)  much  pain  and  straining, 
she  voided  a  clot  of  blood,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bloody  fluid  of  the  colour  and  consistence 
of  treacle,  and  having  a  sweet  smell,  like 
the  urine  of  a  person  labouring  under  dia- 
betes mellitus.  On  allowing  this  fluid  to 
stand  a  few  hours,  the  sweet  smell  went  off 
entirely,  and  evaporation  in  a  water  bath 
proved  it  to  consist  of  urine  and  blood  only. 
This  discharge  occurred  on  the  Wednesday, 
but  although  the  urine  remained  pretty  much 
of  the  same  colour  and  consistence  for  seve- 
ral hours,  it  gradually  regained  its  us  lal 
appearance,  and  on  the  Friday  following  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  continued  so  until 
Sunday  at  noon,  when  an  immense  discharge 
of  arterial  blood  came  on  so  suddenly,  as  to 
reduce  her  to  the  point  of  death  ;  indeed  it 
was  wonderful  how  she  even  rallied,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  was 
alone  supported  by  the  large  quantities  ol 
brandy  and  laudanum,  and  the  very  power- 
ful astringents  that  were  administered.  This 
hemorrhage  was  so  rapid,  and  differed  so 
entirely  from  the  blood  she  had  previously 
passed,  that  he  (Mr.  Gossett)  thought  at  the 
time  it  came  from  the  uterus,  in  which  opi- 
nion Dr.  Conquest,  who  attended  with  him, 
entirely  concurred.  Examination  per  vagi- 
nam  not  proving  satisfactory,  the  finger  was 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  when  a  pendu- 
lous body  could  be  felt,  apparently  posterior 
to  the  uterus,  and  of  a  gelatinous  consist- 
ence, which  Dr.  Conquest  considered  to  be 
a  polypus,  still  within  the  uterus,  whose 
mouth  was  completely  closed.  In  this 
opinion,  however,  Mr.  Gossett  could  not 
coincide,  for  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
explain  in  tins  way  the  pendulousness  of  the 
tumour,  or  to  accouut  for  such  an  excessive 
loss  of  blood  with  a  closely-contracted  ute- 
rus.   It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 


this  tumour  proved  to  he  coagulated  blood 
within  the  bladder,  whit  li  being  in  a  Hubby 
and  uucontiacted  jjlate,  occasioned  the  de» 
caution,   as    was    distinctly  ascertained    on 

i     this 

period,  the  urine  continued  to  flow  iuroJun* 
tartly,  holding  ;t  huge  quantity  of  blood  in 
solutio'.i,  until  h  i  death,  which  happened 
i.uher  unexpectedly  on  the  ¥.'>th  ofSeptera* 
her,  in  consequence,  it  would  peena,  of  a 
large  internal  bwrnorrbage.  Dr.  Conqu 
had  met  Mr.  Gossett  by  appointment,  at  t<  n 
o'clock,  when  they  fou-id  her  complaining 
of  very  considerable  pain  and  forcing  in  tho 
region  of  the  bladder,  which  they  thought 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  violent  efl'ji; 
the  bladder  to  expel  a  coa^ulum ;  or,  per- 
haps, there  might  be  a  calculus,  the  irrita- 
tion of  which  occasioned  these  symptoms.  \ 
catheter  was  accordingly  introduced  for  tho 
purpose  of  satisfying  these  doubts,  by  which 
it  was  proved  that  there  was  no  calculus,  but 
a  very  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood 
occupying  the  bladder.  The  introduction 
of  the  catheter  had  the  effect  of  releving 
the  distress  from  which  she  was  previously 
suffering;  but  an  hour  afterwards  she  was 
seized  with  violent  rigours,  which  continued 
until  within  a  short  petiod  of  her  dissolution. 
Inspection  of  the  body  after  death,  proved 
that  these  repeated  haemorrhages  were  oc- 
casioned by  an  aneurism  of  the  renal  artery, 
which  had  burst  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  discharged  itself  through  the  urettr 
and  bladder,  which  were  found  gorged  with 
blood,  the  latter  containing  a  very  firm 
coagulum  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  ounce*. 
The  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  with 
this  exception,  were  perfectly  healthy. — 
Remarks. — This  lady  had  for  some  years 
been  aunoyed  bv  a  sense  of  chilliness  and 
debility  about  the  loins,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  suffered  from  itching,  and  some- 
times smarting,  of  the  external  parts  of  ge- 
neration, accompanied  with  bearing  down 
of  the  bowel,  for  which  she  bad  consulted 
Dr.  Walshman  nine  months  before  her  death. 
It  was  worthy  of  observation,  that  through- 
out her  illness  she  was  very  much  distressed 
by  aphthae  covering  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  os  well  as  by  extreme  dryness  of 
the  fauces  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus. 
When  all  her  other  symptoms  had  yielded, 
these  still  continued  unabated.  Mr.  Gossett 
was  the  more  anxious  to  direct  attention  to 
this  circumstance,  as  in  a  case  he  attended 
with  Dr.  liabington  in  the  summer,  which 
was  not  very  dissimilar,  the  individual  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  sudden  emission 
of  blood  from  the  bowels,  the  same  symp- 
toms resisted  ever)'  remedy  which  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Babington  could  sug- 
gest, aud  he  (Mr.  Gossett)  was  inclined  to 
believe,  from  one  or  two  other  cases  which 
he  could  call  to  mind,  that  aphtha;  would  ge- 
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nerally  be  found  in  connexion  with  disease, 
frequently  of  n  futul  kind,  of  some,  import- 
ant or;1  an. 

was  considered  to  he  one  of 
u nut  interest  and  rarity.  The  pathology, 
liowcviT,  which  Mr.  Gessett  attached  to  it 
w.is  disputed  by  Dr.  lllicke,  with  whose 
\iews  the  nmj  irity  of  the  member*  did  not 
coincide1,  The  subject  was  partially  re- 
newed on  the  following  evening, 


December  1th. 

Dr.  Bmckf.  on  that  occasion  commenced 
his  observations  bv  begging  to  be  allowed  ; 
two  minutes,  which  time  he  promised  he  i 
would  not  exceed,  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  what  he  considered,  to  say  the  least  | 
of  it,  "  the  highly  improper  tone  ofthedis-  l 
enssion  of  the  previous  evening."  Had  it 
been  the  first  time  he  had  witnessed  it,  or 
were  it  only  towards  himself  that  it  had  oc- 
curred, lie  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
have  commented  upon  it.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  reason  on  some  former  occasions  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  which  had  been 
observed,  and  especially  one  of  them,  when 
he  had  satisfactorily  proved  the  correctness 
of  his  disputed  statements,  by  leference  to 
Smellie's  plates  and  Dr.  Hamilton's  lectures. 
He  rertainly  did  not  much  heed  it,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  President,  whether  the  tem- 
per of  his  observations  had  not  on  all  occa- 
sions evinced  the  veracity  of  his  present 
assertion. 

The  PiiFsmr.NT  objected  to  Dr.  Blicke's 
remarks  on  this  subject.  They  were  re- 
flections on  his  (the  President's)  conduct, 
which  were  not  merited.  It  was  his  dnty  to 
take  core  that  neither  the  feelings  of  Dr. 
Blicke,  nor  those  of  any  other  member  of 
the  Society,  were  hurt,  and  he  always  did 
so.  He  was  sure  that  nothing  occurred  to 
warrant  what  Dr.  IMicke  had  said,  or  he 
should  have  checked  it  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Br.KKE  said ,  he  should  bow  to  the 
chair,  but  must  conclude  by  asking,  if  un- 
worthy comparisons,  questions  which  threw 
a  doubt  on  his  veracity,  and  the  putting  of 
words  into  his  mouth  which  the  most  igno- 
rant could  not  have  uttered,  were  not  offen- 
sive to  the  rules  and  purposes  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  PiiFStniNT  having  a^ain  checked  the 
speaker,  Dr.  l'dicke  stated  the  nature  of  his 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Gossetf.  He 
thought  that  gentleman  had  not  regarded  the 
aphthous  state  of  the  tongue  as  a  symptom  of 
sufficient  importance  to  the  true  pathology 
of  the  disease.  He  considered  that  symp- 
tom as  ulone  an  urgent  indication  that  dis- 
ease of  some  sort  would  take  place.  He  had 
had  several  fatal  cases  of  rupture  of  the  renal 
artery,  in  which  there  wag  a  protracted  acid 


state  of  the  stomach,  with  constant  aphthous 
ulceration  as  the  result:  the  moment  this 
state  of  ulceration  showed  itself,  aggravated 
symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  kidneys  or  their 
appendages  ensued,  and  when  ihesfe  symp- 
toms were  relieved,  the  ulceration  always 
got  well.  The  treatment  of  every  specie* 
of  aphtha:  laid  down  by  authors,  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  period,  was 
adapted  to  the  pathology,  that  the  disease 
depended  on  an  acrimonious  state  of  the 
contents  of  the  jtrimir  vxc,  and  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  draw  a  negative  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  this  pathology,  from 
these  facts,  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  had  not  been  shown  in  the  present  in- 
stance, how  this  acrimonious  state  of  the 
fluids  could  be  produced  by  aneurism,  which 
ought  to  have  been  done.  He  contended 
for  the  probability  of  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
and  mucous  membrane  lining  the  fauces  and 
prima  via-,  arising  from  an  acrid  state  of 
the  stomach,  from  a  comparison  of  their 
laborious  duties,  as  evinced  by  the  enor- 
mous secretion  from  the  blood.  He  was 
satisfied,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  (iossett,  that 
the  only  mode  by  which  relief  could  be  ex- 
pected, was  by  paying  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  digestive  function  the  moment  the 
aphthae  began  to  ulcerate. 

Neither  Mr.  Gossett  nor  other  members 
appeared  to  accord  with  these  views,  as  far 
as  they  afVected  those  which  Mr.  G.  had 
expressed  in  his  paper. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 
Saturday,  November  11th,   1829. 

Mr.  CosTF.rxo,  this  evening,  demon- 
strated his  lithontritic  instiuments  to  a  very 
crowded  meeting,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  f»>r  the  candour  and  pains  with 
which  he  did  it.  Many  objections  were 
taken  to  the  operation  by  some  gentlemen 
present,  but  the  majority  went  with  the 
demonstrator,  and  considered  both  the  pro- 
cess and  the  instruments  a  very  important 
additiou  to  modern  surgery.  The  whole 
proceedings  were  so  similar  to  those  which 
we  lately  reported  at  the  London  Medical 
Society,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us 
to  give  any  pait  of  them. 


paper    on 
divided    into 


A'ovtmbcr  'J Is/. 

Professor  Thomson  read  a 
counter-irritants,  which  he 
four  classes  ;  rubefaciants,  vesicants,  pus- 
tul. mts,  and  escharotics.  The  Professor 
communicated,  in  the  course  of  it,  some  old 
cases,  id  which  he  had  successfully  applied 
the  actual  cautery  and  caustics  to  tumours 
•n  two  patients,    He  observed,  in  the  course 
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of  the  eveniug,  tlmt  the  "  .  fbr  con-  '  appear  any   dangerous  local  awnptom,  ex- 

sumption,  which  Mr,  St.  Johp.Long  secretly  <"-p'>  perha|  d.-lmtim  at  night 

applied  to  his  phthisical  dupes,  i  <  .  fact,  it  appeared  to  be  nearly  a  case  of  simple 
a  union  of  the  pyroligneous  and    sulphuric  ' 

a.  i  ; .  rltant ;  the  aaaly-  whtcb  a  fatal  termlna  lit  super* 

made  by  a  chemical  patient,  who  From  ethattstion  or  debility  alone  ;  even  he 
applied  io  him  for  relief,    Hie  i  ply  fa<  t,  not 


generally  known,  which  was  elicited,  wai 
grounded  on  a  statement  by  Dr.  Coplaud, 
that  ,•!  antimony  in  external   appti* 

cations,  produces  effects  on  the  system  even 
previous  to  abrasion  of  the  surface.  The 
eircumstauce,  however,  was  much  Question- 
ed by  Dr.  Thomson  and  others. 


November  18th. 

Mr.  Burn]  i  r  read  some  cases  of  hernia  ; 
the  subject  did  not  excite  a  corresponding 

interest  with  that  which  has  been  lately  ex- 
cited in  the  London  Medical  Society. 

On  the  subject  of  protracted  constipation, 
Mr.    Uacot  mentioned    a  case  of  a  gentle 


.1  in  a  period  of 
about  its. 

On  the  tenth  day  some  favourable  symp- 
toms presented  themselvea;  which  certainly 
could  not  be  sttributi  d  u>  the  efiendy  of  any 
of  the  remedies  which  were  employed  ;  for 
the  practice  in  the  interval  was  merely  such 
as  had  often  been  ineffectually  resorted  to 
in  precisely  similar  cases.     Opiates  at  nigh  t 

had  been  used  with  him,  the  propriety  of 
the  employment  of"  which  might  be  ques- 
tioned perhaps;  but  in  the  second  week  bf 
fever,  if  no  coma  he  present,  he  considered 
that  tUey  may  be  employed  with  the  utmost 
benefit  ;  an  opiate  at  this  period  of'len  in- 
duces sweating.    The  change  in  M'hav  waa 


'     ,,  .       i-  ,  •   ,     °  undoubtedly  connected  with  a  slight  sweat 

man    under  bis  own  care,   in   which  no  eva-    .  ,  .  ,  /  J  ,  .         .  e 


cuution  had  been  procured  for  thirty-three 
days;  and  he  said,  amidst  some  laughter, 
that  a  person  had  declared  to  him  that,  on  a 
age  he  made  to  the  West  Indies  and 
back,  he  had  one  stool  going  out,  and  one 
coming  home,  and  no  other. 

Mr.  Chinxo'.k  stated  he  had  a  case  at 
present  under  his  care,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient, a   lady,  had   laboured  under  complete 

constipation   for  more   than  a    month  past ;  I ' 

it  l,o,i  ,i  ,f^»    i  „n   i  •        m    .  '  i  day,  was  a  most  favourable  symptom. 

it  had  defeated  all  his    efforts    to  overcome  ' 

it.     She    was  often  subject  to   this  state  of 

protraction. 

[The  paper  of  Dr.  Granville  on  protracted 

gestation,    with    tlie     discussions     of    both 

SV  Manga,    we     shall    probably     give     next 

week.] 


ing  which  had  taken  place,  but  the  sweating 
was  certainly  not  the  cause  of  the  remission, 
for  sudorific  medicines  often  pioduce  their 
intended  effect  without  diminishing  the 
fever;  he  therefoie  considered  the  present 
favourable  appearances  in  M'Kay  as  result- 
ing from  a  change  in  the  morbid  actions  of 
which  the  diaphoresis  was  the  visible  sign. 
He  had,  while  alluding  to  this  subject,  to  add, 
that  sweating  occurring;  about  the  fourteenth 
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SIMP1.K    FliVJ  K. 

30th  Nov.  Pit.  Alison  mentioned  the 
case  of  Neil  M'Kay,  retat.  .56,  who  had  been 
admitted  since  tlie  last  lecture,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  fever,  which,  he  said,  was  later  than 
he  ever  wished  to  see  a  patient  removed 
from  his  habitation  to  a  hospital;  for,  in 
general,  there  is  great  risk  in  removal  so 
late  as  the  second  week  ;  and  he  had  seen 
the  m  >st  injurious  consequences  often  arising 
from  it.  The  risk  of  contagion  spreading, 
was  certainly  not  diminished  ;  for  an}r  in- 
dividuals who  might  have  been  predisposed 
to  the  disease,  would  have  already  imbibed 
the  contagion.  His  g  n  ral  symptoms,  on 
admission,  were  those  of  rather  severe 
pyrexia,  accompanied  by  occasional  bilious 
vomiting.  At  that  period  it  was  impos- 
sible to  form  any  prognosis,  there  did   not 


In  concluding  Ins  remarks  on  this  case, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  observe,  that 
there  was  no  time  more  susceptible  of  in- 
flammatory disease  than  the  period  of  con- 
valescence from  fever;  in  consequence  of 
the  great  general  exhaustion  and  debility, 
such  inflammatory  affections  then  super- 
vening are  extremely  dangerous,  from  the 
insidious  form  in  which  they  come  on,  and 
their  symptoms  being  masked  as  it  were  by 
the  original  moibid  condition  of  the  system. 
In  order  therefore  to  obviate  the  probability 
of  such  inflammatory  seizures,  the  temper- 
ature 6/  the  convalescent  apartment  should 
be  raised,  ami  oilier  means,  of  similar  cha- 
racter, employed. 

INI'LUMITTENT    FEVER. 

lie  next  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
a  case  of  intermittent  fever.  Alex.  Aitkin, 
aetat.  '29,  admitted  2Gth  November.  This, 
Dr.  AUson  said,  was  well-marked  inter- 
mittent ;  the  paroxysm  was  all  over  in  twelve 
hours,  he  is  then  free  for  two  days,  and 
after  an  interval  of  72  hours  it  recurs;  it 
was  therefore  a  case  of  quartan  fever,  and,  as 
usually  happens,  the  febrile  accession  oc- 
curred in  the  afternoon.  The  accessions 
here  are  such  as  would  correspond  to  the 
old  term  "  anticipating,"  becoming  earlier 
at    each    successive    paroxysm.     What  is 
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unusual  here  is,  the  disease  having  from  tho 
very  commencement  assumed  tho  quartan 
type. 

Although  intermittent  fever  is,  compa- 
raiivrly  speaking,  at   present,  very  rare  in 

ni.i,   fifty'    years   ago   it    was     prevalent 

in  ie  vera  I  districts  to  »  considerable  extent, 
Borne  have  ittrihuted   ita  decrease   to  the 

d:  .lining  of  lauds,  but  there  is  certainly 
Igpugh  pf  marsh  and  bog  left  to  produce 
tgUtt,  if  marsh  miasm  were  the  only  cans'; 
iviiinMaine  tends  strongly  to  .shuW, 
that  though  several  facts  connected  with  the 
origin  of  intermittent  fever  are  well  under- 
stood, still  that  there  are  many  causes  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  malaria  hut 
little  ascertain'  d.  He  contracted  the  disease 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  it  had  been  latent  for 
about  a  month  :  soo:i  after  being  there  he 
felt  UDwellt  hut  till  a  month  after  he  had 
DO  distinct  attack.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
by  no  means  unusual;  be,  J)r,  Alison,  bad 
seen  several  such  cases  in  the  Royal  In- 
firmary ;  men  who  had  heen  working  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  were  attacked 
with  ague  so  late  as  four  or  five  months  after 
tbeir  return  to  Scotland.  A  question  may 
perhaps  be  raised,  whether  they  would  have 
been  so  attacked  without  concomitant  ex- 
posure to  cold  ;  but  it  may  be  considered  as 
decidedly  certain,  that  cold  would  not  have 
produced  ague  if  they  had  not  been  in  Lin- 
colnshire. 

This  patient  seemed  to  have  no  local 
affection,  he  complained,  to  he  sure,  of  un- 
easiness in  the  chest  during  the  cold  fit, 
which  often  occurs,  as  is  remarked  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  depends  upon  the  congestion  of 
blood  repelled  from  the  external  surface. 
These  congestions  often  take,  place  in  the 
liver,  and  great  venous  system,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  organic  changes. 

In  this  country  the  danger  arising  from 
intermittent  appears  to  he  twofold  :  first,  of 
exhaustion  from  continued  recurrence  of  the 
paro.w  sms ;  secondly,  from  internal  con- 
gestion. 

As  to  the  treatment,  two  powerful  reme- 
dies are  in  general  use;  namely,  hark  and 
arsenic;  opiates  are  also  employed  with 
gTeat  advantage.  They  have  been  used 
witb  this  patient  with  apparent  good  effect, 
and  he  is  also  taking  considerable  dose3  ot 
the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Under  this  plan 
be,  Dr.  Aiison,  hoped  he  would  soon  be  re- 
stored to  health  ;  he  had  to  add,  however, 
that  the  quartan  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
I  obstinate  form  of  the  disease. 

Lr^fessor  next  alluded   to  a  cn^o  of 
old  anasarca,  and  one  of  small-pox,  modified 

va.(  ination,  but  neither  presented   any 
remarkable  features. 

N8TIPATI0N. 

1st  Dec,   Dr.  Graham  dwelt,  at  consider- 


able length,  on  a  case  of  obstinate  consti- 
pation,    which     presented     BODie      enteritic 

characters.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman 

who  had   Im-ii    habitually  liable    to   confined 
bowels,    und    on    the    present    occasion    the 
abdoiiu  n  was  distended,  and  pained  on  pr< 
sure  in  the  Beveral  (regions  corresponding  to 
the  track  ofthe  colon.     Consid<  rahle  pyiexiu 

was  also  present,  but  Dr.  Graham  con- 
sidering the  case  as  merely  resulting  from 
retained  fasces,  treated  the  woman  with  re- 
peat! d  doses  of  purgative  medicines,  viz. 
castor  and  crolon  oil,  &c.  with  encmata, 
and  a  few  leeches  as  a  palliative  to  the 
pained  abdominal  regions,  by  which  treat- 
ment free  alvine  discharges  were  produced, 
and  all  the  unfavourable  symptoms  dis- 
appeared, lie  also  narrated  the  case  of 
an  old  woman,  who  had  come  in  with  a 
dropsical  affection,  but  from  extensive 
sloughing,  which  had  taken  place  over  the 
back,  and  which  necessarily  required  almost 
undivided  attention,  the  pathological  re- 
lations of  the  dropsy  were  overlooked  till 
she  sunk.  On  dissection  extensive  empy- 
ema was  discovered,  hut  the  history  of  the 
patient's  illness  was  so  imperfect  and  con- 
fused, that  minuter  description  would  be  of 
little  value. 

TRUE    PHTHISIS. 

3d  Dec.  Dr.  Alison  commenced  by  sending 
round,  for  the  inspection  of  the.  class,  a  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  of  a  phthisical  patient, 
of  the  name  of  Lowrie,  who  had  died  after 
some  severe  abdominal  symptoms;  a  few 
ulcerated  patches  existed  on  the  mucous 
coat;  and,  in  one  situation,  a  perforation 
had  taken  place,  through  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine  had  escaped  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  produced  peri- 
toneal inflammation.  Having  directed  the 
attention  of  the  students  to  the  appearance 
of  three  ulcers,  with  tubercular  deposition 
around  their  edges,  the  mesenteric  glands 
corresponding  to  them  being  inflamed,  he 
observed  that  this  man  had  been  in  the 
house  from  the  8th  of  October  to  the  28th 
of  November,  and  in  him  the  last  stage  of 
phthisis  was  alone  seen.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  after  his  death,  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances found  were  far  greater  than  the 
symptoms  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate  ; 
ill  fact,  his  case  was  an  instructive  example 
of  what  he,  J)r.  Alison,  formerly  mention- 
ed, viz.  that  when  emaciation  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
fluids  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
internal  organic  changes  in  the  lun^s, 
dyspnoea  was  by  no  means  an  urgent  symp- 
tom. For  some  time  befoie  his  death,  the 
COUgri  and  expectoration  declined,  and  what 
is  especially  worthy  of  notice  is,  thai  the 
physical  signs  afforded  by  auscultation  and 
percussion,  gave  very  imperfect  evidence  of 
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the  mtiire  of  i!i  ,  disease;  the  sides,  too, 
moved  equally  on  respiration,  and  the  sound 

given  on  |  •  nussio a  was  so  uniformly  the 
same  ></er  the  cheat,  that  very  scanty  iu- 
foimation  could  be  obtained  from  it,  with 
reaped  to  the  comparative  permeability  of 
lli  •  lungs;  neitlier  did  the  stethoscope  indi- 
cate any  tiling  decisive  ;   no   gurgling    lound 

or     cavernous    inspiration    was    distinctly 

heard  ;  still  there  was  uo  doubt  of  the  exist- 
of  true  phthisis,  for  the  long* continued 
cough,  the  frequent  soft  pulse,  and  the  greet 
emaciation  and  debility,  were  sufficient  and 
decided  proofs.  The  complaint,  he  chiefly 
made  himself,  was  of  dyspeptic  symptoms'; 
he  had  no  diarrhoea,  but  had  dimness  of 
sight,  and  double  vision  occasionally  ;  his 
tongue  was  furred,  not  florid,  as  is  usual  in 
phthisis;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  he  also  had  intestinal  disease,  which,  as 
be  before  stated,  was  generally  accompanied 
by  llorid  tongue. 

On  admission,  he  had  pain  in  his  loins, 
anasarca,  and  coagulable  urine;  this,  it  was 
then  thought,    might    be    an    inflammatory 


r  death.     The  morning  before  his  de- 
cease, he  was  attacked  suddenly  with  i 
lent  abdominal   pain;   but  frOUS  nil  exti. 
emaciation,   the  peritoneal  inflammation  wu« 
disguised,  and  the  pain  yfelfed  to  an  op 

ma,  but  he  aooii  afterwards  sunk.  Nu- 
nieious  cases  are  on  record  of  perforation, 
both  of  the  stomach  and  intestin< 

without  much  previous  pain.  Dr.  Cramp- 
tun  has  detailed  a  parallel  instance  in  the 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports;  Mr.  Travers  also 
has  written  on  the  subject;  and  Offils 
quotes  n  case  from  G  -rard  to  the  same 
effect  ;  Abererombie  and  Andrei  also  | 
instances  of  similar  occurrences. 


CONGENITAL    ABSENCE    OP    iniS. 


The  April  Number  of  Ilecker's  Annalen, 
contains  the  case  of  a   child   two  years  old, 
in  which   this  malformation  was  observed, 
affection   of  the  kidneys;    but,  from  what  j  tne  occurrence  of  which  has  been  repeatedly 
had  been  since  seen,  it  appears  to  have  risen    called  in  question. 

from  the  commencement  of  the  abdominal)  Caroline  S.,  born  in  1826,  evinced,  from 
nflecUon.  All  these  symptoms  could  only  the  first  days  of  her  life,  an  extraordinary 
exist  in  a  case  of  true  phthisis,  as  in  chronic  j  intolerance  of  light;  the  mother  examined 
bronchitis,  which  principally  resembled  it;  tlle  eyes  of  the  child,  but  could  not  find  any 
spasmodic  asthmatic  paroxysms  are  also  j  thing  unusual  in  them,  except  that  they 
ob^rvot'-         .  were  of  a  duli-black  colour.     In  May,  18-27, 

On  dissection,  cavities  of  considerable  SIie  was.  for  the  first  time,  seen  bv  the  re- 
magnitude  were  found  in  the  upper  lobes,  porter,  Dr.  Behr,  who,  on  close  inspection, 
containing  punform  fluid,  and  fragments  of  convinced  himself  of  the  total  want  of  the 
broken-down   tubercles.      It  is  certain  that,   i,is    ju    l)oth    eyes;   in    other  respects    they 


hefore  admission,  these  must  have  produced 
cough  and  purulent  expectoration  ;  but  he 
was  only  a  clinical  patient,  in  the  very  last 
stage  of  his  disease.  The  reason  why  the 
gargouillenu'iit  was  not  heard  by  the  stetho- 
scope, was,  that  from  tho  great  debility  of 
the  patient,  and  his  always  lying  on  his 
back,  with  but  little  cough  or  bronchial  irii- 
tation,  the  fluid  in  the  cavities  was  scarcely 
disturbed,  and,  consequently,  stethoscopic 
indications  could  not  be  produced.  It  is  a 
fact  of  great  importance,  that  this  man  had 
no  dinnhaa,  and  yet  several  large  ulcers 
were  found  in  the  intestines,  evidently  of 
old  standing,  with  tubercular  depositions 
and  thickened  edges;  the  mesenteric  glands 
corresponding  were  also  inflamed.  Com- 
paring these  appearances  then  with  the 
symptoms,  it  is  evident  that  colliquative 
diarrha>a  does  not  depend  upon  ulceration, 
but  was  produced  by  the  same  increased 
vascular  action  which  gave  rise  to  the  ulcers 
themselves.  Further,  in  one  of  the  ulce- 
rated places,  perforation  had  taken  place, 
and  the  corresponding  peritoneum  was  in- 
flamed and  coated  with  pus,  thus  giving 
proof  that  the  perforation  was  not  produced 
(as  often  happens)   by  awkward  handling 


appeared  to  be  of  normal  formation,  except 
that  the  corneic  were  a  little  more  convex 
than  us'ial ;  the  upper  eyelids  tumid,  and 
the  eyebrows  very  thin  ;  light  had  become 
more  tolerable  ;  the  movements  of  the  eyes 
were,  however,  still  very  rapid  and  irregu- 
lar until  September  1B.;B,  when  they  be- 
came more  steady  ;  the  eyes  were  all  this 
time,  in  other  respects,  quite  healthy,  but 
the  intolerance  of  light  continued.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  the  little  girl  felt  somewhat 
more  comfoi table  in  the  evening,  and  she 
was  able  to  distinguish  objects  even  in  com- 
plete darkness,  but  seemed  to  like  bright 
colours,  us  red  and  yellow,  more  than  others  ; 
whenever  she  was  going  to  examine  very 
small  objects,  she  placed  them  very  near  her 
eyes,  somewhat  below  the  axis  of  vision 
she  appeared  to  experience  some  uneasi- 
ness when  she  was  looking  upwards,  espe- 
cially in  a  bright  light.  If  the  child  was 
placed  in  a  dark  room,  and  lays  of  light 
were  made  to  fall  on  her  eyes,  they  assumed 
a  sort  of  reddish  phosphorescence,  like  ru- 
bies or  burning  coals.  The  other  senses 
were  perfectly  natural. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL   AND    OPERATIVE, 

DEI.IVKRED  AT 

St.  Bartholomew 's  Hospital; 
BY     MR.    LAWRENCE. 

Lecture  XII. 

Recapitulation — Qualities  of  Pus —  Chronic 
Abscesses — Alortijication. 

I  mentioned  to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  the 
last  Lecture,  various  cases  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  open  abscesses,  instead  of 
waiting  for  their  natural  discharge,  and  in 
most  of  which,  it  is  also  advisable  to  open 
them  early,  in  order  to  limit  the  extent  of 
that  mischief  which  suppuration  must  other- 
wise produce.  As  I  do  not  know  that  I 
enumerated  on  that  occasion  the  whole  of 
the  cases  that  come  under  this  head,  I  shall 
now  recapitulate  what  I  then  said,  and  make 
the  catalogue  complete. 

This  mode  of  proceeding,  then,  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  instance,  where  matter  forms 
deep  in  a  limb,  and  where  its  progress  to  the 
surface  is  opposed  bv  strong  fasciae,  tendons, 
or  muscles,  as  in  deep  suppuration  in  the 
fore-arm,  in  the  thigh,  or  in  the  leg,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Secondly,  where 
violent  inflammation  attacks  a  part  in  which 
there  is  an  abundance  of  cellular  and  adipose 
tissue,  such  as  about  the  termination  of  the 
rectum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus; 
and  this  more  especially  where,  in  addition 
to  the  existence  of  an  abundance  of  cellular 
tissue  in  the  part  inflamed,  there  are  mus- 
cles, fasciae,  or  other  parts  over  that  tissue, 
tending  to  prevent  the  advauce  of  the  mat- 
ter to  the  surface,  as  in  suppuration  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  male  urethra,  either  in 
the  perineum,  or  in  the  scrotum,  in  the  groin, 
in  the  axilla,  and  deep-seated  abscesses  in 
the  neck.  Thirdly,  whenever  matter  forms 
in  parts  of  very  dense  and  unyielding  tex- 
ture*, or  in  those  in  which  there  is  a  very 
N  • 


abundant  supply  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves; 
the  fingers  exemplify  both  these  circum- 
stances. Fourthly,  in  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter which  takes  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  serous  cavities  of 
the  body,  or  of  the  large  joints.  Fifthly,  in 
those  which  might  interfere  with  parts  that 
are  immediately  essential  to  life,  such  as 
purulent  formations  about  the  throat,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  larynx  ;  such  as  for- 
mations of  matter  that  might  press  on  the 
trachea  or  the  oesophagus.  Further,  in  those 
suppurations  which  are  produced  by  the 
introduction  into  the  cellular  membrane  of 
irritating  fluids,  as  extravasated  urine  or 
fa;ces.  And,  lastly,  in  certain  cases  where 
it  is  expedient  to  prevent  an  extensive  sup- 
puration on  account  of  the  deformity  that 
might  be  consequent,  and  where  a  small 
puncture,  made  at  an  early  period  with  a 
cutting  instrument,  will  leave  a  less  con- 
siderable scar  than  you  would  have,  if  you 
allowed  the  advance  of  the  matter  to  the 
thinning  and  destruction  of  the  skin.  This 
particularly  applies  to  the  secretion  of  pus 
about  the  face  and  neck. 

The  matter  contained  in  an  abscess  long 
secluded  from  external  influence,  undergoes 
no  change  after  it  is  secreted — no  change  in 
composition.  It  may  remain  weeks  or 
months,  or,  I  believe  I  might  say  years, 
without  undergoing  any  of  the  spontaneous 
alterations  that  would  take  place  in  it,  if 
exposed  to  the  air.  Hence,  when  the  pus 
is  let  out,  it  has  but  little  odour;  it  has, 
perhaps,  what  may  be  called  a  faint ish 
smell ;  hardly  any  considerable  odour.  Some- 
times, however,  we  find  that  the  matter 
which  we  evacuate  has  undergone  decompo- 
sition ;  that  it  has,  in  fact,  become  putrid. 
Instead  of  a  white,  thick,  soft,  homogeneous 
liquid,  we  discharge  a  dark  and  stinking 
fluid,  or  a  pus,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
streaks  of  blood,  and  sometimes  a  mixture 
with  coagulu  of  blood,  excessively  offensive. 
In  some  instances  the  pus  presents  the  ordi- 
nary appearuuee  of  good  well-formed  pus, 
being  at  the  same  time  very  disgusting  to 
the  smell,  this  fetidity  being  the  only  indi- 
cation of  a  change.  Now  this  is  a  state  of 
matter  observed  particularly  in  abscesses  oc- 
curring in   certain   situations.     It  is    vpry 
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i- iinmonly  noticed  in  tboM  that  form  about 
tht-    neighbourhood  of  the  IBM,  dmi   the 

termination  of  tilt  lur.;e  intestine  ;  in  thoM 
thtt  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  malt- 
urethra,  either  in  the  perineum  or  about  the 
scrotum  ;  in  those  that  form  near  the  entrance 
of  the  femalt  organs  of  generation,  the  labia 
or  nvinphte.  These  are  the  situations  in 
which  you  often  meet  with  the  phenomenon 
in  question. 

You  might,  at  first  view,  expect  the  exist- 
ence of  some  communication  between  th  ise 
outlets  and  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  and  that 
thus  the  circumstance  night  be  accounted 
for  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  We  find  it  in 
situations  where  we  are  certain  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  cavities  and  the 
parts  I  have  mentioned,  so  that  we  cannot 
give  an  explanatiou  on  that  ground  ;  and 
what  puzzles  one  is,  that  in  some  instances 
of  this  kind  we  do  not  find  this  particular 
fetidity.  It  "is  not  a  constant  occurrence 
in  abscesses  formed  even  in  those  situations. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  presence  of 
coagula  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  an  abscess, 
might  lead  to  this  decomposition  ;  and  we 
certainly  often  find,  that  the  matter  does  be- 
come fetid  where  coagulated  blood  is  mixed 
with  it  in  an  abscess.  Now  I  have  some- 
times seen  suppuration  taking  place  in  the 
cyst  of  an  aneurism;  there,  the  matter  de- 
posited becomes  mixed  with  the  coagula  of 
blood  contained  in  the  cyst;  and  in  all  tbe 
instances  I  have  seen  of  that  occurrence, 
the  matter  has  been  excessively  offensive. 
In  certaiu  cases,  however,  we  find  the  same 
circumstance  where  the  abscess  does  not 
form  in  the  particular  situations  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you, and  without  any  bloody  coagula 
to  account  for  the  fact.  I  remember  an  instance 
of  a  boy  in  this  hospital,  who  came  in  with 
considerable  inflammation  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  immediately  over  the  situa- 
tion of  the  colon.  He  said  he  had  had  a 
complaint  in  the  bowels  some  weeks  before, 
and  that  this  came  on  subsequently.  After 
lie  had  been  in  the  hospital  a  few  days, 
there  was  manifest  fluctuation  ;  it  was  clear 
that  matter  had  formed,  and  I  let  it  out. 
The  abscess  contained  about  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  white,  and,  in  appearance,  very 
well-formed  pus,  possessing  the  stinking 
character  I  have  just  mentioned.  This  was 
an  instance  in  which  the  matter  formed  near 
to  a  portion  of  the  large  intestiues.  I  re- 
member the  case  of  an  Irishman  who  came 
into  the  hospital  with  a  swelling  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  ex- 
ceedingly painful,  and  in  which  no  fluid 
could  be  felt  on  examination.  Leeches  and 
poultices  were  applied,  and  other  means 
were  employed  to  relieve  the  painful  symp- 
toms complained  of.  In  a  little  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  clear  that  an  abscess  had  taken 
place;  there  was  matter  formed,  which  I 


uated  by  puncture.    About  two  or  t!. 
oui.ceb  of  very    fetid  pus  flowed  o    t,   mixed 
with  OOSguls  of    blood.      I  I'-coll.  it,  also,    a 
patient  who  died  in  the  hospital  from  inrl m.- 
mation  of  S  vein  in  const-queui  ■  ac- 

tion. An  abscess  occurred  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fore  arm,  which  I  opened  before 
the  patient  died,  and  evacuated  a  mixture  of 
matter  and  excessively  fetid  coagula,  amount- 
ing to  two  or  three  ouii' 

\  u  will  find,  that  both  the  local  and  the 
general  symptoms,  in  cases  of  abscesses  pre- 
senting ihe  peculiar  characters  1  have  men- 
tioned, are  very  severe.  There  is  high  local 
inflammation,  and  B  corresponding  febrile 
disturbance  of  the  system;  but  when  you 
come  to  open  those  abscesses,  and  find  the 
subsequent  progress  is  favourable,  the  reco- 
very of  the  patient  is  just  as  rapid  as  if  the 
pus  had  not  displayed  those  particular  cha- 
racteristics. This  state  of  decomposition  is 
not  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfavourable 
circumstance. 

Chronic  abscess. — I  come  next  to  speak 
to  you  of  chronic  suppuration,  or  chronic 
abscess.  Respecting  suppuration,  I  may 
repeat  the  remark  which  I  had  occasion  to 
make  to  you  on  the  subject  of  inflammation, 
namely,  that  there  are  not  exactly  (wo  de- 
grees, and  no  more,  of  suppuration.  We 
cannot  say  there  is  just  one  state  which  you 
call  acute,  and  another  which  you  call 
chronic  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  nume- 
rous stages.  On  the  one  hand  you  have 
an  inflammation  in  which  pus  forms  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  that  will  come  to 
the  surface,  and  be  discharged  externally, 
in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  days  or  less. 
On  the  other  hand  you  have  instauces  in 
which  the  suppuration  will  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  in  which  the  matter  may  remain 
in  the  part  where  it  has  formed  for  weeks 
or  months,  without  approaching  the  exte- 
rior of  the  body.  Again  ;  you  will  meet 
with  every  possible  gradation  connecting 
these  two  extremes. 

The  local  symptoms,  that  precede  forma- 
tions of  pus  in  chronic  abscesses,  are  so 
slight,  that  they  not  unfrequently  escape 
attention.  The  patieut  himself  may  not 
notice  even  the  existence  of  inflammation, 
and  he  often  only  becomes  aware  of  it  when 
the  tumour  containing  the  secretion  is  ren- 
dered obvious  to  the  sight.  A  medical  prac- 
titioner once  brought  to  me  a  youth,  his  ap- 
prentice, wishing  that  I  would  examine  a 
tumour  upon  his  thigh.  To  my  utter  as- 
tonishment I  found  a  large  abscess  there.  I 
asked  the  practitioner  how  long  it  had 
existed!  He  said  he  was  unaware,  for  the 
youth  had  only  spoken  of  it  a  day  before.  I 
discharged  it,  and  it  contained  more  than  a 
pint  of  matter.  Now  this  lad,  who  had 
been  following  his  ordinary  avocation,  found 
it  so  slight,  that  he  did  not  communicate 
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mt  him  that  he  linil  any  ailment.  I  doubtful  case,  where  you  think  of  extirpat- 

nnce,  a  gentleman  eooaultad  me  lag  »  tumour,  n  preliminary  puncture  should 

ho    made,   wliicli    is   <|tiite    n   sale    measure, 


to  those  nbout 
Sometime  aince,  a  ;j 

for  u   tumour  in  Ins  neck.     1  !«■  told  me  it  had 

ttd  thereto!  about  two  years.     He  was 

■  stout,  luariv  man,  with  a  gaod  constitu- 
tion. Mr  s;nd  lie  had  observed  it,  without 
having  experienced  any  inconvenience  fri  D 
it.  On  examination,  being  sure  it  contained 
11  ti ill %  1  lei  it  out,  and  found  it  was  a  chronic 
lit€0H,  containing  about  thro*  ounces  of 
matter. 

In  consequence  ef  these  purulent  collec- 
tions occurring  in  so  ineentiile  a  manner, 

witli  previous  inflammation  ol'so  slight  a  cha- 
iad-r.  We  ar  •  occasionally  liable  to  mistuke 
such  eoUeetioni  lor  tumours  of  a  solid  kind, 
particularly  if  the  eyat,  in  which  the  matter 

'epositi  d,  should  happen  to  be  thick  and 
■no   IB    texture.     A    female  was,  some  time 

\  shown  to  me,  in  cousequence  ot  a  tu- 
mour in   her    axilla.     She   had    a  tolerable 


and  may  save  the.  patient  from  the-  suffer- 
|Hgl  of  a  severe  operation.  'I  hey  show  you 
that,  in  certain  cases,  though  the  formation 
of  matter  takes  place  in  this  insensible  way, 
there  may  be  as  much  condensation  m  the 
MITOUndiog  cellular  tissue  as  to  ufford  a 
very  tough  and  firm  feel,  though,  in  chronic 
inflammation,  the    cyst  is  generally  thin, 

by  no  means  possessing  the  attributes  1 
have  mentioned  •,  and,  in  the  instance  of  the 
gentleman  before  spoken  of,  in  whom  the 
tumour  formed  in  the  neck,  and  had  been 
there  two  years,  the  cyst  was  so  thin,  that 
when  the  matter  was  discharged,  you  could 
not  have  supposed  there  had  been  any- 
swelling  there  at  all  ;  one  side  of  the  neck 
appeared  just  like  the  other. 

In  consequence,  then,  of  chronic  abscess 


sited  lump  there,  which  felt  quite  firm  ;  she  |  forming  with  so  little  vascular  disturbance 


was  about  forty  years  of  a»e,  and  her  health 
was  verv  good.  1  carefully  scrutinised  the 
part,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  solid 
tumour.  After  some  interval  I  saw  it  again, 
and  its  situation  then  seemed  to  be  nearly 
the  same.  She  said  it  had  never  given  her 
any  pain — that  it  had  slowly  arisen.  1 
thought  it  necessary  that  this  tumour  should 
be  removed,  and  deeming  it  to  be  a  sar- 
comatous growth,  I  recommended  this  treat- 
ment, and  appointed  a  day,  at  some  distant 
time  (as  the  patient  lived  in  the  country), 
for  performing  the  operation.  Before  put- 
ting the  patient  on  the  table,  I  again  ex- 
amined the  swelling  very  particularly,  and 
thinking  that  I  felt  a  fluctuation,  I  was  led 
to  puncture  it ;  which,  as  the  operation 
would  have  been  rather  formidable,  was,  at 
all  events,  a  proper  precaution.  I  had  no 
sooner  punctured  it  than  out  came  about  a 
cupful  of  tolerably  well-formed  matter.  1 
have  seen  patient3  in  the  hospital,  who  have 


of  the  part,  without  any  of  that  heat  or  red- 
ness which  precedes  acute  inflammation,  and 
with  the  limb  possessing  its  apparently 
natural  temperature,  or,  at  all  events,  with- 
out much  augmentation,  suppurations  of  this 
kind  have  been  called  cold  abscesses — ab- 
scessus  frigidi — the  absces  froids  of  the 
.French — in  opposition  to  hot  abscesses. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  the 
two,  afforded  by  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents. You  will  naturally  expect  that  local 
actions,  so  dissimilar  in  their  character, 
should  produce  very  different  results.  You 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  matter  of  chronic 
abscess  is  thin,  approaching  often  to  what 
we  call  the  serous,  whey-\ike  appearance  ; 
and  that  it  contains  a  curdy  substance, 
flakes,  or  shreds.  Those  flakes  of  matter 
contained  in  chronic  abscesses,  are  some- 
times described  as  flakes  of  lymph,  that 
word  being  often  employed  in  a  very  vague 
and  indefinite   manner,   and  one   is    really 


been  laid  upon  the   table  for  the  removal  of  obliged  to  use  it  as  other  people  do.    Large 
tumours,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  suppo-   masses  are   sometimes  met  with  in  chronic 


sition  by  some  one  that  there  was  fluctua- 
tion, the  tumours  have  been  punctured,  and 
found  to  be  of  this  description,  the  matter 
being  let  out.  1  remember  the  case  of  one 
pence  W*0  came  up  from  Wales  with  a  tu- 
mour under   the  jaw,  and  who  spoke  to  me 


abscess,  having  rather  a  firm  and  fibrous  tex- 
ture ;  but  1  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  ex- 
plain their  occurrence.  They  are  sometimes 
very  firm,  of  tolerable  size,  and  often  afford 
considerable  resistance,  as  if  they  were  com- 
posed of  cellular  membrane.    The  fluid  very 


upon   the  subject.     I   examined  it    particu-  J  frequently  resembles  serum,  audit  is  from 
larly.     It  wiis  under  the  sterno-mastoideus,    this  circumstance  that  the  name  of  lymphatic 


and  a  very  firm  tumour.  1  dissected  it  out. 
aired  an  inciaion  to  be  made  from  the 
chin  to  the  sternum  ;  aud,  when  taken  out, 
its  external  appearance  led  me  to  suppose 
it  a  very  hard  and  dense  tumour  ;   but,    on 


abscess  has  been  given;  that  is  a  term 
by  which  they  are  frequently  described  by 
the  older,  and  the  continental,  writers. 

As  the  inflammations  accompanying  chro- 
nic abscesses  are  so  much  less  marked  than 


Being  cut  into,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  those  which  produce  the  acute,  you  will,  in 
verv  compact  and  tough  cvst,  full  of  pus.  i  geueral,  find  that  the  cvst  is  much  thinner, 
These  casts  show  you  what  mistakes  may  and  the  feeling  of  the  abscess  in  the  limb  is 
occur  witli  regard  to  maiter  formed  with  so  soft,  that  you  might  almost  be  of  opinion 
very  little  previous  inflammation  ;  and  they  ;  that  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  limb 
afford  you  an  important  caution,  that  in  any  ( without  a  cyst  ;    and  you  do  not  find  the 

j  J)2 
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smooth  surface  walled  and  harricadoed  by 
that  thick  cjpet  which  characterise!  tin- 
phle  i  1  or    this    i '  i 

ehronie  abscesses  very  usually  extend  their 
amferenee  in  all  direciioua,  and  thei 

upt    to  Require   I    very    considerable    n.  \ 
tude  ;   fof    not  only  are  tliev   tie ticifii t  in  the 
nglh   of   the  CTit    winch  limits   thei: 

tent,  bat  there  is  also  a  disposition  to  oosm 
to   the   surface.      When,  therefore,  tlieir  ad 
vaiice  to  the  surface  is  opposed  by  ' 
in   the  Ciee  of  the    tbigb,  they  may  adv 
along  the  whole    length  of  the  limb  without 
coming   to   any    particular   point — thus    ex- 
tending from   the  trochanter  down  even  to 
the  knee. 

Chronic  abscesses  are  generally  included 
under  the  head  of  what  are  called  sponta- 
neous inflammations ;  that  is,  they  attack, 
places  from  internal  causes,  which,  in  most 
instances,  elude  our  observation.  Some- 
times, however,  they  arise  from  obvious  lo- 
cal causes — the  irritation  of  a  diseased  bone, 
for  example,  continuing  to  act,  will  produce 
collections  of  matter  of  this  kind.  It  is  pu- 
rulent secretion  of  this  description,  arising 
from  such  a  cause,  which  constitutes  the 
chronic  abscess  termed  psoas  or  lumbar  ab- 
scess, where,  in  consequence  of  the  disease 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
back  or  loins,  matter  forms  around  that  dis- 
eased part,  and  then  descends  through  the 
loose  cellular  membrane,  covering  the  mus- 
cles along  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  into 
the  thigh  ;  it  may  take  a  course  towards 
lhe  back,  or  may  go  in  various  directions, 
either  within,  or  on  the  outside  of  the 
pelvis.  Here  you  see  the  effect  of  the 
barrier — the  solid  cyst  which  the  abscess 
vifibrds  against  the  extension  of  the  pus,  for 
that  matter  which  has  been  formed  high  up, 
will  naturally  gravitate  downwards  to  the 
groin,  or  even  a  considerable  way  down  the 
thigh,  or  to  the  knee  ;  hence  arises  the  dis- 
tinction which  has  been  made  of  an  abscess 
of,  and  an  abscess  in,  a  part ;  for  a  col- 
lection of  matter  that  has  thus  descended 
gradually  by  its  own  weight  into  the  thigh, 
can  hardly  be  called  an  abscess  of  the  thigh. 
This  disposition  of  a  chronic  abscess,  and  want 
of  active  tendency  to  come  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  render  it  necessary  that  we  should 
discharge  the  contents  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  size 
this  kind  of  abscess  may  gain,  if  not  open- 
ed ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  respect  to 
the  manner  of  opening  them.  When  you 
^ive  vent  to  a  collection  of  this  sort,  or  should 
a  spontaneous  aperture  take  place  in  it,  if 
you  proceed  as  you  would  in  opening  a 
phlegmonous  abscess,  that  is,  make  an  in- 
cision and  let  the  matter  run  out,  then  ap- 
plying a  poultice,  the  access  of  air  into  the 
abscess  produces  decomposition  of  the  pus 
which    it   contains ;    the.    matter  becomes 


foetid,  the  surface  of  the  abscess  is  inflamed, 

and    the    secretion    from     ir 
altered  —  thin,     and     Blinking,     exceedingly 
irritative  tO  the  portion  which  is    in  ((,i 
with  it.    The  inflamed  <  ess 

is  a  source  of  sympathetic  disturbance  tfl 
other  parts — in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in 
the  vascular  svstem  j  and  thus  arises  fevi-r 
of  a  different  kind.  This  constitutional  dis- 
turbance reacts  00  the  local  mischief,  and 
the  aggravation  of  the  local  mischief  again 
makes  the  constitutional  disturbance 
so  that,  between  them  both,  the  patient  is 
very  frequently  destroyed.  And  here  you 
should  consider  what  1  mentioned  to  you 
just  now,  that  the  remote,  or  predisposing 
cause  of  those  abscesses  is  almost,  and  in- 
deed invariably,  an  unhealthy  stale  of  the 
constitution.  You  find  them  occurring,  not 
in  healthy  individuals,  but  in  those  whose 
constitutions  are  naturally  feeble  ;  more  es- 
pecially in  such  as  exhibit  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  scrofulous  disposition.  In 
these  cases,  therefore,  you  have  to  contend 
both  against  the  local  disturbance,  and 
against  that  bad  state  of  constitution  in 
which  this  local  mischief  has  its  origin. 

It  is  very  desirable,  then,  to  get  rid  of  the 
continuance  of  an  abscess  of  this  kind, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  the  inconve- 
nience I  have  just  alluded  to,  and  the  parti- 
cular mode  of  proceeding  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Abernethy  was  designed  to  avoid  this 
risk.  You  will  find,  in  fact,  that  bv  adopt- 
ing the  plan  he  has  described,  you  may  have 
two  of  those  abscesses,  and  get  rid  of  their 
contents  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
that  local  inflammation  of  the  cyst,  and  those 
constitutional  effects  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
Mr.  Abernethy 's  mode  of  proceeding  con- 
sists in  making  a  small  puncture  into  the 
abscess,  allowing  the  contents  to  escape 
gently,  and  without  permitting  the  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  cyst,  then  closing 
the  opening,  keeping  it  shut  by  adhesive 
plaster,  and  thus  putting  it  into  a  situation 
for  union  by  adhesion.  In  order  to  accom.' 
plish  this  with  greater  certainty,  he  has  re- 
commended that  the  skin,  before  the  punc- 
ture has  been  made,  should  be  drawn  a 
little  aside,  so  that  when  the  skin  resumes 
its  place,  the  opening  through  it  and  that 
into  the  cyst,  do  not  correspond ;  it  is  a  me- 
thod of  making  the  aperture  through  the 
skin  and  into  the  cyst  direct,  but  in  fact 
valvular. 

After  the  matter  has  been  evacuated  in 
this  way,  there  will  be  another  secretion, 
and  the  incision  must  be  repeated,  so  that 
one  abscess  may  require  several  punctures. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  the  abscess 
becomes  limited  in  size,  its  parietes  contract, 
the  quantity  of  its  contents  is  diminished, 
and  thus  at  last  you  bring  it  to  so  moderate 
a  size,  that  you  may  make  an  opening  into  it 
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10  the  usual  way,  ami  trust  to  its  healing,  M 

roa  d  >in  the  MM  of  n  phlegmonous  abscess. 

This,  then,  is  the  method,  when  itgoeeon 

favourably.  Now  you  will  easily  understand, 
that  vou  must  not  expect  such  a  termination 
as  this  in  lnmhar  abscess  at  all  times,  nor 
in  all  chronic  abscesses ;  for,  although  this 
Method  prevent!  the  injury  that  would  arise 
from  opening  the  cyst  of  a  chronic  abscess 
to  the  air,  yet,  of  course,  by  puncturing  it, 
you  cannot  get  rid  of  that  which  exists  in  the 
vertebra-,  001  the  disease  in  the  bones  of  ;i 
joint.  There  are  other  sources  of  danger  in 
these  particular  cases,  which  are  to  be  ob- 
viated by  Other  means. 

In  conjunction  with  all  the  means  you 
would  adopt,  likely  to  be  beneficial  in  chro- 
nic abscess,  you  would  resort  to  those  mea- 
sures favourable  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  health.  You  would  give  the  patient 
the  benefit  of  residence  in  pure  air  ;  you 
would  attend  carefully  to  the  diet,  letting  it. 
be  light  and  nutritious,  paying  attention 
t  >  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and,  in  fact,  to  all  those  circumstances 
which  generally  contribute  to  the  promo- 
tion of  health.  When  the  matter  of  chronic 
abscess  has  been  let  out,  and  you  Had 
the  cyst  having  but  little  disposition  to  go 
into  that  state  of  contraction  which  would 
tend  to  obliterate  its  cavity,  you  may  some- 
times find  it  advantageous,  if  the  nature  of 
the  part  allow,  to  submit  that  portion  to 
pressure,  and  thus  promote  the  disposition 
to  contraction.  When  a  chronic  abscess  is 
seated  in  one  of  the  limbs,  a  bandage  may  be 
applied  after  the  matter  has  been  evacuated; 
still,  however,  since  abscess  of  this  kind 
very  frequently  remains  in  a  state  of  fistula, 
and  as  the  fistula  is  often  very  considerable, 
we  occasionally,  under  such  circumstances, 
succeed  in  accomplishing  the  cure  by  the 
introduction  of  a  seton  through  the  track  of 
the  fistula.  The  presence  of  the  seton  ex- 
cites a  greater  degree  of  inflammation  in  the 
sides  of  the  cavity.  After  this  ha3  been 
produced,  the  seton  may  be  withdrawn, 
pressure  may  be  applied,  and  the  sides  will 
very  frequently  adhere  ;  sometimes  solu- 
tions, a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  par- 
ticularly, have  been  used.  In  using  this, 
however,  you  must  be  cautious,  because  you 
must  not  think  of  irritating  the  sides  of  a 
cavity  of  this  description,  when  it  is  consi- 
derable; you  should  only  gently  employ  the 
solution  when  the  sides  are  materially  re- 
duced in  extent.  Further,  in  following  up 
those  means,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
slit  up  the  opening  longitudinally,  and  let  it 
heal  from  the  bottom  ;  and  that  proceeding 
ii  usually  adopted  in  the  small  fistulae  or 
sinuses,  which  frequently  take  place  after 
the  artificial  puncture  or  natural  bursting  of 
phlegmonous  abscess. 

Mortification, — The  next  subject,  Gen- 


'  tinmen,  on  which  I  have  to  address  you,  is 
mortification.  Mortification  is  the  death  of 
I  part,  that  is  of  a  part  only,  accompanied 
I  by  a  peculiar  change  of  structure,  the  re- 
sult of  a  previous  peculiar  vital  action. 
By  this  latter  circumstance,  mortification 
is  distinguished  from  simple  death,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  amputated  limb;  or  from 
temporary  suspension  of  vital  action  ;  as  when 
parts  are  frost-bitten;  or  from  putrefaction, 
which  frequently  takes  place  after  mortifica- 
tion has  occurred  ;  this,  however,  is  by  DO 
means  essential  to  the  process  ;  and,  indeed, 
some  kinds  of  mortification  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  complete  preservatives  against 
putrefaction.  Mortification  is  also  distin- 
guished, by  the  same  circumstance,  from 
chemical  decomposition,  such  as  is  produced 
I  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  any  powerful 
!  agency,  to  a  portion  of  the  body. 

Mortification,  gangrene,  and  sphacelus, 
I  are  terms  that  are  used  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  yet,  perhaps,  there  are  shades  of 
difference  between  them.  Mortification  is 
the  most  general  term  ;  gangrene,  perhaps, 
is  more  particularly  employed  to  denote  ex- 
ternal superficial  mortification,  and  the  word 
sphacelus  is  employed  in  the  case  of  an 
entire  limb,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
limb,  mortifying.  We  use  the  words  slough 
and  sloughing  as  synonimous  with  those  I 
have  just  mentioned  ;  but  these  terms  are 
English  words,  that  is,  I  believe,  they  are 
derived  (at  least  Mr.  Home  Tooke  says  so) 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  To  slough  means  to 
perish,  and  a  slough,  denotes  that  portion  of 
the  body  which  has  perished.  Now  you 
will  recollect  that  the  word  slough,  in  com- 
mon English  language,  is  applied  to  the 
cuticular  covering  of  the  snake,  which  is 
separated  annually  from  the  surface  of  its 
body  ;  it  is  a  dead  skin,  which  is  annually 
separated  from  the  surface  of  its  body  ;  and 
slough,  in  technical  language,  denotes  the 
portion  that  has  perished,  the  part  that  has 
separated  from  the  body. 

Mortification  consists  in  a  cessation  of  the 
living  action,  or,  one  may  say,  more  parti- 
cularly, in  the  cessation  of  the  circulation  in 
apart.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  that 
portion  loses  its  heat,  its  sensibility.its  power 
of  motion,  its  natural  colour,  and  becomes 
black  or  livid,  brown  or  bluish,  or  it  assumes 
various  combinations  of  those  tints  of  colour. 
When  this  cessation  of  vital  movement  has 
taken  place,  the  part  then  undergoes  spon- 
taneous or  chemical  changes;  the  textures 
that  compose  it  become  softened.  Very 
commonly  the  part,  at  the  time  of  mortifi- 
cation, contains  an  abundance  of  fluid;  all 
its  vessels  are  replete.  Those  fluids,  and 
the  solids  with  which  they  are  in  contact, 
undergo  chemical  changes,  and  the  textures 
of  the  body  become  reduced  into  a  pull 
putrid  mass,  which  is  exceedinglv  stinking. 
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I   is   generated  and   tlischar^ed  from   the 

interetieea  of  a  pmt  whu-h  is  thus  ehang- 
rd.      in   other    oironnntanoei.    there 

changes  exactly  the  reiATM  Of  these  ;   there 

.  a  shrinking?,  and  a  ahri vailing  up 

of  the  put,  which,  intend  of  putt  el  \  IDC ,, 
goes  into  u  state  m  which  you  might  pre- 
>nw  n  ,  MHI  Bigltt  liaii^;  it  up  in  the  air, 
and  it  will  reman  in  the  same  state  for 
several  years  without  undergoing  auy  par- 
ticular alteration. 

Now  these  are  two  very  distinct  changes, 
both  of  which  are  called  mortification, 
aud  the  difference  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  common  observer  ;  hence 
you  will  fid,  from  the  writings  of  the 
early  authors,  that  the  former  is  called  f/e)*)- 
^rena  hio/uda,  aud  the  dry,  fCMgrfWA 
■d.  These  differences  are  nearly  equiva- 
lent lo  the  word  acute,  or  chronic  ;  for  the 
humid  is  that  which  takes  place  from  actual 
inflammation  of  a  part,  leaving  it  with  all  its 
vessels  full  of  fluids  ;  the  other  occurs  in  a 
slow,  insidious  way.  Nearly  all  parts  of 
the  body  are  liable  to  mortification  ;  1  be- 
lieve we  may  say  all,  but  all  are  not  equally 
liable.  Cellular  membrane  is  said  to  be  the 
most  prone  to  mortification.  Shut,  perhaps, 
although  much  less  subject,  may  come  next 
in  order.  The  blood  vessels'  resist  mortifica- 
tion longer  than  any  other  textures  ;  and,  in 
cases  of  extensive  mortification,  near  the 
trunks  of  large  vessels,  you  will  often  find  that 
those  trunks  remain  nearly  unchanged  when 
all  the  surrounding  tissues  have  perished. 

This  mention  of  the  resistance  of  blood- 
vessels to  the  process  of  mortification,  leads 
me  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  blood  which 
is  contained  in  those  vessels  becomes  co- 
agulated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mor- 
tiried  part,  and  even  to  some  distance  be- 
yond it;  so  that  when  the  dead  portion 
comes  to  be  separated  from  the  living,  there 
is  no  loss  of  blood  in  consequence  of  the 
opening  of  such  vessels.  This  process  of 
coagulation,  in  cases  where  mortification 
attacks  the  lower  part  of  a  limb,  will  ex- 
tend very  considerably  above  the  point  to 
•which  mortification  seems  to  reach  exter- 
nally, so  that  in  the  case  of  amputating  a 
thigh,  where  the  mortification  has  not  ex- 
tended above  the  knee,  the  femoral  artery 
has  been  completely  filled  up,  plugged  un, 
with  bloody  coagulura,  so  as  not  to  require 
the  application  of  a  ligature. 

That  which  has  undergone  mortification  is 
separated  from  the  sound  part  of  the  body 
bv  a  process  which  will  afterwards  be  de- 
scribed to  you.  i  may  only  mention  to  you 
here,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  point  of  the  time  that  is  occupied  for  this 
separation  in  particular  cases.  You  may 
sometimes  had  a  mortiiied  part  separated  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  whilst,  in  other 
instances,  the  separation  may  occupy  many 


ks,    or    even    months.      I  lure    14   very 
tiderable  difference  ia  the  coastituti 

symptoms     that     are    Man    in    different     in- 

siaiu.-s  of  mortification.     Lncaseeof  alight 
mortification  ncial  parte,  there  are 

often    no    constitutional     I  at     all. 

\\  hen   mortification    is  the  result  of  high 

inflammatory    action,     there  'rally    a 

remission  of  suiqitoius  taking  place  at  the 
time  the  mortification  occurs  ;  the  high 
hnle  disturbance  becomes  dinimi.-died  ;  hut 
if  the  morlilicaliou  be  not  very  considerable, 
the  local  inflammation  may  continue  in  ally" 
in  the  same  degree,  and  there  will  he  little 
difference  observed  in  the  constitutional 
symptoms. 

When  any  considerable  part  of  the  body 
has  perished,  we  generally  find  that  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  of  a  very  marked  kind, 
attend  the  process  ;  and  here  you  will  have 
occasion  to  observe  what  1  pointed  out  to 
you  in  speaking  of  acute  inflammation,  the 
difference  in  character  between  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  and  that  of  the  local 
disease  ;  for  when  a  portion  of  the  body  pe- 
rishes in  this  way,  you  find  great  symptoms 
of  debility  or  prostration — symptoms  verv 
nearly  approaching  what  is  called  the  typiund 
ti/pe.  The  pulse  becomes  feeble,  intermit- 
tent, irregular  ;  the  body  is  covered  with 
clammy  sweats  ;  there  is  a  complete  loss  of 
muscular  power,  a  frequent  occurrence  of 
faintiugs;  aud  hiccups  take  place.  The 
alimeutary  canal  becomes  distended  with 
gas,  approaching  to  a  tympanitic  state.  In 
fact,  all  those  circumstances  occur  which 
denote  the  greatest  degree  of  depression  of 
the  general  powers  of  the  system. 

I  shall  not  be  able.  Gentlemen,  to  make 
much  progress  with  the  subject  of  mortifica- 
tion to-night  ;  and  what  remains  will,  per- 
haps, furnish  materials  sufficient  for  the 
next  Lecture. 
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BY 

Dr.  ELLIOTSON, 

Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 


dropsv. 

The  first  case,  Gentlemen,  to  which  T 
shall  call  your  attention  this  morning,  is  a 
short  and  simple  one,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  interest.  John  Neale,  acoal-whip- 
per,  admitted  on  the  19th  October,  states 
that  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  chest, 
alter  which,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
when  intoxicated  with  gin  and  porter,  ana- 
sarca came  on,  first,   he  thinks,  in  the  legs. 
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The  abdomen  is  large,  but  rather  flaccid,  and 
giving  fluctuation  v<  rv  indistinctly  ;  bad 
cough.  Hm  drunk  largely,  so  much,  some- 
times, as  three  gallons  of  porter  and  liulf  a 
pint  of  gin  in  the  day.  Venesection  to  a 
pint ;  ivpei  -tartrate  of  potass,  ono  ounce; 
jalap,    half   I    drachm;    ginger,   a    scruple  ; 

daily. 

98.  Blood  huffed  ;  bowels  open  three 
times  ;  urine  turbid,  and  affording  white 
flocculi  by  heat.  Venesection  to  a  pint; 
fever  diet  ;   continue  the  medicine  daily. 

SI.  Blood  not  bulled  ;  anasarca  less;  per- 
gat. 

Nov.  .S.  Abdomen  much  less  ;  anasarca 
gone. 

6.  Bowels  open  six  or  seven  times  a  day  : 
abdomen  less ;  feels  much  better ;  no 
cough  ;  pulse  less  full. 

10.  Howels  freely  open  ;  no  complaint. 
Was  discharged  on  the  19th  November,  still 
remaining  perfectly  well. 

Now  all  this  appears  a  very  simple  piece 
of  business  ;   but  it  would  have  gone  on  verv 
differently,  bad  the  case   happened   to  my- 
self or  any  other  of  the  greater  number  of 
practitioners, twenty  yearsago  ;  it  would  have 
been  treated  probably,  with  mere  diuretics,  or 
perhaps  with  tonics,  and  thus  been  uncontrol- 
led or  actually  aggravated.     It  wasnotgene- 
rallv  known   till  late  years,  that  drops}*-  was 
even  an  inflammatory  complaint.    I  recollect 
Dr.  Gregory  having  mentioned  with  surprise 
the   following  occurrence  in  his  lectures  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;   two  patients 
were  ill  in  the  same  ward  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, one   with   some  inflammatory  com- 
plaint,  the  other  with  drops}'  ;  the  patient 
with    the    inflammation  was   ordered    to  be 
bled,  but,  by  mistake,  the  blood  was   taken  j 
from  the  dropsical  patient,  to  the  great  hor-  j 
ror  of  the  physician  ;  and  his  surprise  was 
M  great  when  the  patient  actually  recovered) 
from  his  dropsy.  It  was  not  generally  known  I 
when   1  was  a   pupil,  that  dropsy  was  ever  i 
inflammatory.     Dr.  Blackall,  of  Kxeter,  was  ' 
the  first  who  of  late  years  forcibly  promul- 1 
gated  the  fact.     It  might  have   been  known  I 
before    to   a  solitary  practitioner  here  and  I 
there,  and  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  old  I 
writers;  I  recollect  it  in  Van  Swieten  ;  but 
it  was  not  generally  understood,   until  made 
public  by  Dr.  Blackall,  and  the  credit  due  to 
him  is  as  great  as  if  it  had  been  his  original  j 
discovery.     He  mentions  a  decidedly  albu-  ! 
minous  state    of  urine,  in   which  this  fluid  | 
<       ptlatea  when  heated,  like  the  white  of  an  I 
egg,   as  the  test  of  the  propriety  of  treating  i 
dropsy    antiphlngistically.       He  says,    that, 
the  quantity  and  firmness  of  the  albuminous  j 
coagulum  formed  in    the    urine   by  heat,  is  I 
usually  proportionate  to  the  marks  of  inflam-  I 
mation,  although   there  may  be  flocculi  of, 
albumen,  or  a   loose  coagulum  in  the  oppo- 
site state  of  mere  debility,  where  bark  is  j 


the  appropriate  remedy.  "  A  correct  guide 
( I  quote  his  words  at  page  'JB6)  "  to  venesec- 
tion, mav  be  found  in  the  firmness,  copious- 
ness, and  early  appearance  of  coagulum  in 
the  urine,  its  limits  in  the  improvement  of 
that  discharge,  the  state  of  the  blood,  and 
the  relief  of  the  other  symptoms. "  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  seen  urine  afford  a 
firm  coagulum  by  heat,  and  yet  1  have  in 
dozens  of  cases,  where  there  was  only  a  for- 
mation of  flocculi,  or  of  mere  turbidness  by 
heat,  used  venesection,  and  that  even  co- 
piously, with  entire  success.  Nay,  I  have 
in  nearly  as  many  cases  discovered  no  albu- 
men in  the  urine,  and  been  equally  success- 
ful with  venesection,  or  active  purging,  and 
low  diet.  1  do  not  myself  take  albuminous 
urine  for  any  guide,  but  am  always  led  by 
the  presence  of  local  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, or  by  the  full  or  firm  condition  of 
the  pulse.  We  have  a  certain  guide  in  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  svmptoms  of  local  inflammation. 
We  generally  find  cases  of  inflammatory 
dropsy  to  be  acute,  the  swelling  to  begin  ia 
the  face  as  early  as,  or  even  earlier  than,  in 
other  parts  ;  the  urine  to  be  not  much,  per- 
haps not  at  all,  diminished,  nor  of  high  co- 
lour ;  the  head  to  be  heavy  and  painful,  espe- 
cially at  the  forehead,  with  perhaps  throb- 
bing and  vertigo  ;  or  the  front  of  the  chest 
to  be  sore,  with  some  dyspnoea,  cough,  and 
expectoration,  or  the  abdomen  to  be  tender 
on  pressure ;  more,  frequently  than  not, 
there  is  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  head,  or  the  bronchiae,  or  of 
both  ;  and  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  the 
pulse  is  most  commonly  full  and  firm,  if  not 
likewise  quick  ;  and  the  exciting  cause  is 
almost  always  cold,  especially  united  with 
moisture,  applied  to  the  surface;  or  the 
drinking  cold  fluids,  particularly  when  the 
body  was  overheated.  In  this  case  the  man 
had  been  cold  and  wet  on  the  previous  day, 
during  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Now  he  had 
frequently  been  cold  and  wet  before,  with- 
out its  producing  any  illness,  but  in  this  in- 
stance be  had  been  weakened  by  the  effects 
of  liquor  ;  and  you  will  find,  that  persons 
may  be  often  subjected  to  various  causes 
during  health  which  will  not  produce  dis- 
ease, although  the  same  causes  will  produce 
it  when  the  individual  is  enervated  by  de- 
bauchery, indisposition  of  any  kind,  or  even 
depression  of  spirits;  and  the  same  causes 
will  produce  various  effects  in  different 
constitutions;  thus,  in  the  present  instance, 
dropsy  was  brought  on,  in  another  indivi- 
dual it  might  have  produced  fever,  in  a  third 
pleuritis,  in  another  rheumatism,  in  another 
purging,  and  soon.  This  man  is  mentioned 
in  the  case-book  as  a  coal-whipper  ;  I  did 
not  understand  the  term,  but  find  that  it  is 
the  present  name  of  those  who  formerly  were 
called  coal-heavers  :   at  first,  I   fancied  that 
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this  new  name  was  the  result  of  the  march 
ot  refinement,  that  march  which  forbidi 

to  think  01  saying  ladies'  school,  us  we  did 
formerly,  but  always  to  speak,  of  the  ladies' 
semii-aiy,  or  establishment ;  but  OB  further 
inquiry,  1  understand  that  the  change  ol 
nuiue  was  the  result  of  the  march  of  intel- 
lect, that  the  men  formerly  heaved  the  coals 
from  stage  to  stage,  hut  by  an  improvement 
in  the  process,  they  now  xvhtp  the  coals  up 
IB  baskets,  and  are,  therefore,  properly  coal- 
whippers.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  London 
coal-heavers  drink  an  enormous  quantity  of 
porter.  The  quantity  usually  swallowed  by 
them,  would  scarcely  be  credited  by  persons 
in  the  country  not  in  the  habit  of  falling  in 
with  them.  This  man,  who  though  now  a 
coal-whipper,  thought  it  right  to  drink  as 
niuch  as  when  he  was  a  coal-heaver,  and 
who  was  only  a  stumpy  fellow,  avowed  that 
his  usual  allowance  was  about  sixteen  pints 
of  porter  a  day,  with  several  glasses  of  gin, 
but  on  his  Majesty's  birth-day,  and  other 
red-letter  days,  he  frequently  drank  as  much 
as  four-aud- twenty  pints,  besides  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  spirits.  The  swelling 
generally  begins  in  the  face.  Now  this 
patient  was  a  full  fat  man,  not  likely  to 
to  have  taken  much  notice  whether  his  face 
was  swelled  or   not,  and  he  did  not   accu 


Huid,  but  by  removing  the  inflammatory 
•tatC  of  the  system.  J Ins  must  be  <:<t.  i- 
riniied  by  circumstances.  The  he^t  purga- 
tives we  can  administer  are,  the  supt-rtur- 
trate  of  potass,  and  jalap,  s  >m<  times,  too, 
mercury  may  be  required,  but  not  gene- 
rally ;  in  most  instances  we  shell  obtain  all 
the  good  we  cau  desire  from  bleeding,  and 
the  supertartrate  of  potass  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  jalap.  This  man  took  one 
ounce  of  the  siqujitarlrate,  a  scruple  of 
ginger,  and  half  a  drachm  of  jalap,  daily  ; 
but  some  will  not  require  so  much,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  supertarti  at"  be  combined  with 
jalap  ;  and  we  bball  usually  find  some  aro- 
matic a  useful  addition,  as  ginger  ;  for  the 
supertartrate  of  potass  produces  not  only 
copious  watery  evacuations,  but  flatulence, 
and,  consequently,  much  painful  feeling  of 
distension  ;  great  distress  is  often  felt,  and 
even  griping,  before  the  bowels  discharge 
their  contents,  and  this  is  prevented,  or 
materially  lessened,  by  the  combination 
with  an  aromatic.  1  would  strongly  impress 
on  your  minds  the  great  necessity  there  is, 
in  all  cases  of  dropsy,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  disease  be  inflammatory  or  not.  If  it 
arise  from  cold,  and  be  acute,  it  will  gene- 
rally prove  inflammatory  ;  and  the  state  of 
the   pulse,  even    without    local   symptoms, 


lately  know  where   it   began.     Hie  pulse  is  I  will    show  this,   supposing  there   to   be   no 


generally  full  and  firm,  that  is,  such  a  pulse 
as  will  bear  you  out  in  bleeding,  if  other 
symptoms  render  it  desirable.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  was  both  full  and  firm,  and  this 
alone  decided  the  propriety  of  venesection 
in  my  mind.  He  had  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  head, 
'which  I  mentioned  to  be,  fulness  of  the 
head,  tightness,  sense  of  heaviness,  heat, 
vertigo,  and  drowsiness;  but  these  were 
inconsiderable.  He  had  some  analagous 
symptoms  in  the  chest,  but  these  likewise 
•were  inconsiderable.  There  was  no  tender- 
ness on  pressure  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  urine 
was  very  slightly  albuminous,  and  only  be- 
came a  little  Uocculeut  by  being  heated  ; 
yet,  though  the  symptoms  in  neither  the 
head,  chest,  nor  abdomen,  would  have  led 
to  bleeding,  and  the  urine  gave  no  linn 
coagulum,  nor  even  anything  more  than  a 
slight  appearance  of  Hocculi,  1  conceived 
the  state  of  the  pulse  sufficiently  indicated 
venesection  ;  and,  as  in  many  other  similar 
cases,  the  result  proved  the  justness  of  the 
decision.  The  blood  is  very  often  buffed, 
and  even  cupped,  in  these  cases  ;  in  our 
coal-whipper  is  was  buffed. 

When  bleeding  is  necessary,  it  will  some- 
times require  to  be  frequently  repeated  ; 
there  are  many  cases  which  do  not  require 
bleeding,  but  in  which  purging  will  be 
sufficient?     but    purging    in    inflammatory 


hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  this  cau  he  always  ascertained 
by  auscultation.  1  think  you  will  generally 
find  the  simple  treatment  successful,  which 
succeeded  so  perfectly  in  this  case.  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bright,  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  when 
persons  die  with  dropsy  and  albuminous 
urine,  the  kidney  is  usually  loaded  with 
blood,  or  diseased  in  its  structure.  1  do 
not  believe  that,  in  every  caseot  dropsy  with 
albuminous  urine,  the  kidney  is  necessarily 
diseased,  because  so  many  recover — nor 
even  that  it  is  inflamed,  or  gorged  with 
blood;  because,  in  those  cases  often,  there 
is  no  pain  of  the  loins,  urinary  irritation,  or 
other  sign  of  such  affection  ;  yet  when 
dropsical  persons,  with  albuminous  urine, 
die  with  visceral  disease,  I  believe  that  the 
kidney  is  almost  always  the  viscus,  or  one 
of  the  viscera  diseased  ;  or  perhaps  1  should 
rather  say,  that  when  the  kidney  is  found 
gorged  or  diseased  after  dropsy,  l)r.  Bright 
has  shown  that  the  urine  has  been  usually 
albuminous. 


CF.DEMA    OF    THE    LUNGS. 

I  shall,  Gentlemen,  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider another  case,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est interest.  It  is  the  third  patient  whom 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
after  death   since  the  commencement  of  the 


dropsy  does  not  produce  its  effect,  as  some  j  season.     The  first  patient  who  died  had  by- 
have  supposed,  merely  by  tarrying-  off  the    pertrophy  of  the  heart ;  on  this  case  I  gave 
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my  firit  clinical  lecture  ]  the  second  died  of  |  sometimes  tbat  I   heard   obscure  pectorilo- 
pneumonia,  and  was  mentioned   in    the   last   quism  in  this  case,  when,  in  fact,  the  voice,  was 


lecture  ;  the  third  L  will  now  speak  of.  The 
case  was  that  of  a  young  man  in  George's 
Ward,  aged  20,  admitted  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber. 'Iht'  symptoms  were ,  extreme  debility 
and  emaciation  ;  cough,  with  scanty  mu- 
cous expectoration,  occasionally  streaked 
with  blood;  pains  in  all  his  limbs  ;  oedema 
of  legs,  and  profuse  night  sweats ;  tbe 
fingers  were  slightly  clubbed;  the  abdomen 
was  distended  and  very  hard,  especially  at 
the  superior  part ;  the  face  was  pale,  the 
lips  and  ends  of  the  fingers  rather  livid,  and 
extremities  cold  ;  pulse  76,  weak.  He  never 
left  his  bed  after  the  day  of  admission.  On 
applying  the  stethoscope,  I,  and  several 
others,  fancied  we  heard  metallic  tinkling, 
and  obscure  pectoriloquism,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  sternum.  The  treatment  was 
merely  palliative,  and  consisted  in  support 
ing  and  strengthening  the  system,  and 
lessening  cough  and  diarrhoea.  He  was 
allowed  wine  and  porter  just  ns  he  pre- 
ferred ;  took  sulphate  of  iron  in  gradually- 
increased  doses,  with  opium,  and  occasion- 
ally catechu.  He  gradually  sunk,  and  died 
on  the  llth  of  November,  having  become 
jaundiced  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death. 
It  is  said  that  this  metallic  tinkling  is  never 
heard,  unless  when  there  is  a  large  cavity  in 
the  lungs,  or  an  opening  in  the  lungs  and 
pulmonary  pleura,  through  which  air  es- 
capes into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  becomes 
mixed  there  with  fluid.  The  case  was 
throughout  an  obscure  one  ;  many  of  the 
symptoms  were  indicative  of  phthisis  ;  but 
the  expectoration,  though  constant,  was 
scanty,  and  was  not  purulent.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  proof  against  the  existence  of 
phthisis,  as,  in  some  cases,  the  secretion  is 
chiefly  bronchial,  mucous,  and  the  excava- 
tion even  secretes  little  or  nothing  more  than 
mucus,  so  that  the  expectoration  is  not  puru- 
lent; and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  said  that  very 
little  expectoration  occurs.  The  sound 
which  1  heard  in  this  instance  was  not  con- 
stant, and  I  could  never  distinguish  it  when 
he  spoke  or  coughed.  Now  metallic  tink- 
ling is  pretty  constant,  and  is  heard  on 
speaking  or  coughing,  as  well  as  in  mere 
breathing;  but  this  sound  was  only  per- 
ceptible on  inspiration;  still,  however,  I 
considered  this  to  be  metallic  tinkling,  ac- 
cording to  Laenuec's  description,  although 
somewhat  puzzled  at  its  not  being  heard 
constantly,  nor  when  he  spoke  or  coughed. 
I  thought  Laeunec  correct,  in  asserting  that 
this  sound  is  never  heard  unless  when  there 
is  a  large  excavation  in,  or  an  opening  from, 
the  lungs  into  the  pleural  cavity  ;  and  my 
conclusion  was  founded  on  this  assertion, 
for  1  have  always  found  reason  to  trust  his 
statements.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  1  have 
no  doubt  my  imagination  led  me  to  believe 


only  louder  in  the  particular  spot  than  else- 
where; hut  I  recollect,  at  my  last  visit  before 
Ins  death,  throwing  down  the  stethoscope  on 
the  bed,  and  saying,  to  some  of  the  gentle- 
men present,  that  1  could  not  at  all  satisfy 
myself  of  the  existence  of  pectorilocpiism, 
and  begging  they  would  lend  me  the  assist- 
ance of  their  ears.  It  turns  out  that  there 
could  have  been  no  pectoriloquism  ;  the 
lungs  were  phthisical,  but  there  was  no  ul- 
ceration or  excavation  ;  they  contained  two 
or  three  tubercles,  about  the  size  perhaps 
of  sweet  peas,  which  was  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  connexity  of  the 
nails,  as  this  appearance  of  the  fingers  and 
pulmonary  tubercles  so  generally  occurs  to- 
gether. But  I  examined  every  part  most 
carefully,  cutting  the  lung  into  very  small 
slices,  and  am  certain  there  was  not  any 
cavity,  so  that  there  could  not  have  been 
pectoriloquism.  The  lungs  contained  an 
enormous  quantity  of  fluid,  and  pitted  on 
pressure  ;  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  lluid, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  squeezing 
the  lungs  to  effect  its  escape  ;  by  merely 
holding  them  up  it  ran  out  in  a  stream.  On 
reading  Laennec's  account  of  this  condition, 
1  find,  he  says,  the  disease  is  so  rare,  that 
none  of  the  authors  who  had  formerly  writ- 
ten on  dropsy  have  given  any  account  of  it, 
so  far  as  to  its  rarity.  The  symptoms,  too, 
are  very  equivocal ;  impeded  respiration, 
with  slight  cough,  and  more  or  less  of  watery 
expectoration,  are  the  only  signs  by  which 
one  can  be  led,  he  says,  to  expect  it,  and 
there  is,  in  some  cases,  scarcely  any  per- 
ceptible expectoration.  Now  some  im- 
pediment in  breathing,  and  a  slight  cough, 
with  or  without  expectoration,  occur  in  so 
great  a  variety  of  affections  of  the  chest, 
both  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  them  could  never  lead  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  this  disease.  Per- 
cussion, he  adds,  gives  hardly  any  useful 
results  ;  but  he  mentions  two  means  of  diag- 
nosis by  the  stethoscope — 1st,  The  respira- 
tion being  more  feeble  than  one  would  ex- 
pect. 1  confess,  in  this  instance,  1  thought 
it  louder,  rather,  than  natural  ;  but  with  re- 
spect to  respiration,  this  is  so  different  in 
different  individuals,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  louder,  throughout 
the  lungs,  or  otherwise,  than  is  usual  with 
the  same  person  in  health  ;  a  difference  in 
(iiui  one  spot  is  discoverable  enough.  The 
second  indication  is  a  slight  degree  of  cre- 
pitous  rattle  ;  in  this  instance  there  was  no 
crepitous  rattle.  In  two  of  the  three  cases 
which  Laennec  gives  in  illustration  of  (edema 
of  the  lungs,  he  mentions  a  click  ;  now  this 
gives  me  exactly  the  idea  of  the  sound  I 
heard  here.     It  is  curious,  and  to  be  regret* 
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tod,  that  in  mentioning-  m  tullic  tinkling,  he 
ilul  n  u  allude,   to  tins  clicking   aounci,    as 

likelv  to  he  mistaken  tor  if  J    neilhei  d  Ml  he 

lut-uu  in  it  in  hia  chapter  on  the  general  re- 
sults   of   auscultation  of   the    lungs  ,    that    i->, 
where   lit  uling  of   the  varieties  in  the  respi- 
ration, voice,  tOtlgk,  Mil  other  sounds,  it  is 
not  in  his  general   list,   it    L   may  so  say,  ot 
inoihul  ;>  iiimls  j  and  it  was  only  by  hunting 
OMf  lua  cases  that  I    found  anv  thing  iboul 
it.  The  next  question  is,  what  is  tins  sound  | 
I  believe  it  to  ho   nothing  more  than  an  item 
Of  the    crepitous  rattle;   that  the  crepitous 
rattle  is  only  a  succession  of  such  clicks,  and 
that  it"  instead  of  the  volley  of  utiuute  sounds 
constituting  crepitous  rattle    you    have  only! 
one  within  a  given  time,  you  have  this  click.  \ 
You  will   readily   understand  what  1    mean, 
by  attending  to   a  case  in  George's  Ward  of  I 
chronic    pneumonia  of  the   left  lung  ;   here, 
at  admission,    was  crepitous  rattle  all  over  | 
the   left  lung.      By    antiphlogistic   measures} 
this  was   reduced  to  a  few  clicks  ;   and  now  j 
you  hear,  in  the  diseased  part,  only  a  single  i 
click,  such  as  I  heard  in  the  case  of  oedema. 
Now,  we  must  not   think  the  less  of  auscul- 
tation, because,  in  this  instance,  our  diag- 
nosis was  incorrect,  for  the  inaccuracy  was 
wholly  nine  ;    I  Itad  not  been    aware  of  the 
occurrence  and  nature  of  the  click,  and  from 
Laennec's  description,  1  supposed  he  meant 
metallic  tinkling,  by  the  very  sound  1  bi  aid 
in  this  case.    1  certainly  never  knew  before, 
precisely,  what  Laennec  meant  by  metallic 
tinkling  ;   my  excuse  is,  that  ray  knowledge 
of  auscultation   has  been   acquired   entirely 
from    books    and    my    own    observntion.     1  \ 
never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  the  ' 
various  sounds  pointed  out  to  me  by  an  aus- 
cultator,    and    nothing   is   more    difficult    to 
understand  than  a  verbal  description  of  ob- 
jects of  seuse.     In  Walter  Scott's  Novels, 
and  Mrs.  Kadcliff's  Romances,  I  never  com- 
prehend a  single  description  of  scenery  and 
situation.     1  went  to  France  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the   use  of  the.    stethoscope   of 
Laennec  himself,   but  unfortunately  he  was 
at  the  time  too  ill  to  attend  to  his  hospital, 
and  thus  my  object  was  frustrated.    By  sup- 
posing that  the  click  I  heard  was  what  he 
meant  by  metallic  tinkling,  I  presumed  (sup- 
posing he  was  right,  and  1  have  almost  al- 
ways found  him  to  be  so)  that  a  cavity  must 
exist  at  the  part,  or  an  opening,  allowing  of 
the  escape  of  air  from  the   lungs  into  the 
pleura.     The  latter  supposition  was  impos 
sible,  because  respiration   was   heard  in  the 
part,  which  is  not  in  pneumato-thorax.  The 
former  supposition  only  remained,  and  yet. 
as  there  was  no  pectoriloquy,  1  was  puzzled. 
1  trust  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  aus- 
cultation  because  it  is  difficult  to  learn,  for 
every   part  of  our   profession,  to  be  learnt 
thoroughly,  is  difficult  ;  nor  because  iuaccu- 
rate  judgments  may  be  formed  with  it,  for 


inaccurate  judgment*  are  formed  in  disease! 
01  B  1  pur's  ,    nor  Ix-cause  it   will  not  tell  you 

thing  respecting  the  beavt  and  lungs, 

1    thfl    in  MM  we    possess    of  forming   a 
UOftil  of  di  t   all  other  parts  leave 

us  frequently   in    the    dark.      1  he  ear  is  hut 
on    a   pur  with  the  other  seniles,  and  w«  are 
as   imperatively    bound    to  employ    the   ear, 
when    a   derangement  of  the  natural  bound 
attending  the  functions  of  the  lungs  or  heart 
takes  place,  as   to   employ  the  eye  or  touch 
when  a  change  of  colour,  shape,   or  consist- 
ence occurs.    The  functions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  occur,  in  health,  with  certain  sound-  , 
in  dlMMO,  ih.-a,-   .v.umls   are    altered.      J  his 
alteration  it  is  our  dutv  to  observe,  as  much 
as  the  change   of  temperature    and  consist- 
ence   of  an    inflamed    part;    and    the    mare 
especially,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
observation  of  the  morbid  change  of  sound 
will   point   out  the   nature  and  extent  of  the 
affection;  not  that  the  general  mode  of  in- 
vestigation  is  to   be   neglected,  or  thought 
of  less  value  than  hitherto.     A  rational  aus- 
cultator   will    investigate,  in    the    ordinary 
wav,  as  carefully  as  the  most  careful  of  prac- 
titioners ;   but  in  addition   to   this,   he  will, 
if  the    tuuetion    of   a   part    is   attended    by 
sound,    as   is  the   case  with   the   function  of 
the  heart  and   lungs,  investigate  also  the  al- 
teration of  sounds  ;  and  though,  after  all,  he 
may,  in  rare  cases,  be  in  the  dark,  as  I  fear 
must  generally  be  the  case  in  instances  of 
oedema  of  the  lungs, like  the  present,  and  in 
other  cases,  be  able  to  say  no  more  than  the 
general   symptoms  disclose,  as  iu  the  cases 
of  confirmed  phthisis,  he  will,  in  very  many 
others,   be  enabled    to  furnish  an  accurate 
and  minute  diagnosis,  which  will  altogether 
astonish  those    who   have   not    studied    the 
subject.     The  tumour  in  the  abdomen  was 
found  to  arise  from  an  immensely  enlarged 
liver.      Now  this  gland  is  composed  of  two 
portions,  the  one  pale, being  made  up  of  bile- 
vessels,  and  the  other  red,  being  composed 
of  blood-vessels,  either  of  which    may  be 
increased   or  hvpertrophied.     If  the  latter 
be  increased  in  size,  the  organ  will  be  lar- 
ger and  redder  than   usual;  if  the  secreting 
be  increased,  it  will  have  a  nutmeg  appear- 
ance, and  may  be  of  large   size,  and  while 
the  secreting  are  increased  the  blood-ves- 
sels may  diminish,  so  that  the  liver  will  be 
universally  pale,  with,  perhaps,  diminished 
bulk  and  irregular  figure,  from  this  shrink- 
ing of  the  red  portions;    although,  notwith- 
standing its  shrinking,  a  very  great  increase 
of  the  pale  part  may  more   than  counter- 
balance this,  and  augment  the  bulk  of  the 
ors>an.      The   increase  of  the    pale   portion 
often  occurs  in  spots  of  various  size,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  granules,  to  a  very  tubercular 
appearance,  arisiug  from   merely   enlarged 
acini.     This  liver  was  of  a  very  pale  colour  ; 
there  was  not  any  increase  of  blood-vesseU, 
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hut  llio  pale  portion  was  augmented,  niul  to 
such  an  amount,   that    the  OTgtl   reacln  d  "» 

the  superior  anterior  spinous  process  of  lha 

ih'"!n,  and  \\ aighed  seven  pounds.  Dr. 
Hail!  e    considers    lliis    stale    of    liver    t  »    be 

produced  by  ■  new  deposition,  and  calls  it 

tlie  brown  tuheicle;  I  aenncc  did  tlie  same, 
and  railed  it  loirrilOtil  ;  Andral,  I  think, 
more  justlv  rt  gnrds  it  as  a  mere  liy ju*rtro- 
phv  of  the  pale  portion — the  bilious  portion 
of  the  organ.  Not  onlv,  however,  was  tlie 
pale  portion  ineieased,  ()utmore  or  less  con- 
verted into  a  fatty,   greasy  substance,  which 

felt  eily  if  raehed  betweea  the  lingers,  and 

smeared  the  scalpel.  V  OS  are  aware  that 
the  liver  is  always  a  little  fatty,  and  con- 
tains i  holesterine.  A  morbidly  fatty  state 
of  the  liver  is  seldom  found  without  disease 
ot  the  lungs,  and  most  frequently  accom- 
panies phthisis.  The  gall-bladder  was  ex- 
dingly  distended  bv  bile,  and  several 
disc  1  lie t,  small,  tatty  bodies  existed  around 
tlie  clioleih elms  and  the  other  ducts,  which 
■Ughl  have  been  the  cause  of  the  jaundice. 
1  must  mention,  that  a  bellows  sound  was 
heard,  not  indeed  very  strongly,  at  the 
situation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  1.  did  not 
consider  this  any  sign  of  diseased  heart,  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  sign  of  diseased 
heart,  and  1  have  frequently  known  it  to 
arise,  in  the  horizontal  posture,  from  the 
mere  pressure  of  tlie  diaphragm  against  the 
heart,  from  an  enlarged  liver,  or  abdominal 
dropsy,  or  whatever  else.  This  patient  was 
too  ill  to  be  examined  in  any  but  the  recum- 
bent posture  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
would  not  have  been  heard  in  the  erect. 
The  occurrence  of  this  sound  in  one  posture 
and  not  in  another  is  not  mentioned,  1  be- 
lieve, by  any  author,  but  I  have  often  no- 
ticed it,  and  we  mav  hence  learn  how  care- 
fully the  examination  of  every  case  should 
be  conducted. 


DISPENSARIES    AND    COUNTY  INFIRMARIES 
IN    IRELAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  public  is  much  indebted  to  your 
Journal,  as  well  for   the  reformation  which 
it  has  produced  in  the  government  and  direc- 
tion of  the  medical  and  surgical  institutions 
land,  as  for  the  many  important    me- 
dical and  /ical  facts  which  it  ha-; 
■  ed    lo    the  minds  of  those  who  have 
ti.e  care  of  human   health   in  various  parts. 
Fiorn     tlie     straight-forward     manlv    course 
which     you    have    panned    from    the    com- 
;t,  in  editing  your  celebrated  pub- 
IB,  and   particularly   from    the   energy, 
and  uncompromising  spirit,  with  which 


you  lmve,  at  all  times,  exposed  and   casti" 
ad  the   delinquaaoiti   aad   omissions  <r 

hospital    pli.ysu  inns    and    surgeons,   thereby 

virtually  sdvocating  the  oaaae  of  the  ifliaara 

poor,  whom  miafoituoe  and  disease  leave 
dependent  upon  their  precarious  humanity 
and  skill,  I  am  convinced  that  I  do  you  but 
justice  in  believing — "  Nd  humani  a  te 
alii  mi m  fiittis.'' 

The  subject  upon  which  I   am  about  to 
address  you,   and    to  which,   through   your 
courtesy,   1   hope   to  draw  public  attention, 
is  one  in  which  the  interests  and  comfort  of 
the  afflicted  poor  are  deeply  concerned;  and 
which,  in  a  great  degree,  com  prebends  mat- 
ter with  which  the  interests  of  the  most 
important  class   of  men  in  the   country,   I 
mean    the    farmers,   are    implicated.      This 
will  be  obvious  when  I  shall  have  stated  the 
'abuses    which    exist  in   the    present    mode 
j  of  founding  and  conducting  dispensaries,  and 
!  set    down    some    of    the   tricks   which    are 
i  played  in  county  infirmaries  throughout  Ire- 
land.    My   object   is  to  do  this,  and  after 
I  you    shall    have    perused    my    statement,  I 
( think  vou  will  agree  with  me,  that  in  these 
!  instances,   at    least — "  (Juidquid    delirant 
\mcdlci,  agricolcB  plcctuntur" — When  doc- 
j  tors  dance,  farmers  pay  the  piper.    Dispen- 
j  saries  and  county  infirmaries,  being  destined 
to  the  humane  and  charitable  objects  of  re- 
lieving   the    sufferings   and    restoring    the 
health  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  when  un- 
able  to  obtain  medical  advice  or  medicine 
I  of  themselves,  should  be  established  in  those 
places  only  where  the  exigencies  of  the  poor 
demand  them,  and  be  conducted   in  a  way 
|  to  diffuse    their   blessings  and  benefits  as 
I  generally    as   possible    amongst   those   who 
I  stand  in  need  of  them,  and  not  be  establish- 
I  ed,  as  at  present  they  are,   to  suit  the  con- 
I  venience  of  the  rich,  and  to  be  made  matters 
of  traffic  and   profit  for  their  relations   and 
connexions.     1  am  not  an   enemy  to  those 
charities  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  am  an  advocate 
I  lor  charity  in  everv  shape,  particularly  for 
the  broad  principle  of  it,  which  would  allot 
something  from  the  superabundance  of  the 
wealthy  to  relieve  the  distress   and  appease 
the   cravings  of  nature  in   the  poor  and  im- 
potent members  of  the  community;    but  I 
i  am  an  enemy  to  the  abuse  of  charity  for  in- 
dividual profit;  like  every  other   virtue   it 
i  requires  its  bounds,   and  in   the  institutions 
of  which  1  speak,  it  demands  the  most  stiict 
\  and  rigid  rules  for  its  direction. 

I  complain  of  dispensaries,  that  they  do 
I  not  afford  the  quantum  of  relief  to  the  dis- 
I  eased  poor  which  they  ought,  and  that  they 
'  are  too  often  made  subservient  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  wealthy,  instead  of  being 
I  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  those  for 
•  whose  benefit  they  are  professedly  establish- 
ed. 1  can  assure  you,  from  observation, 
I  that  institutions  of  this  kind  are,  in  many 
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instances,  got  up,   not  with  a  BSOSt 

tlui  wauls  n  i    t i j «- 

1  in  the.  part  of  the  country  where  they 
in,i\  be  found,  but  to  answer  us  snu^  births 
tor  juvenile  M  l>'s,  Of,  us  the  Mi  SMI  00, 
*'  lioiiourable"  knights  of  the  pestle,  whose 
ads  generally  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
a  new  dispensary,  to  give  them  employment, 
ami  a  portion  of  public  money  for  it.  All 
that  is  often  looked  to  is,  to  pee  i  tolerable 
annuity  to  a  relatiou  or  friend,  and  effort! 
him,  at  ihe  same  tune,  an  opportunity  of 
potting  his  ill-digested  theories  to  the  teet 
of  experience,  or  of  working  his  way,  even 
to  an  empirical  knowledge  of  medical  prac- 
tice, through  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  liege 
subjects. 

The  medical  superintendant  of  a  dispen- 
sary is  elected  by  subscribers,  and  the  can- 
didate who  is  possessed  of  the  least  share  of 
medical,  or  other  knowledge,  is  generally 
( I  will  not  say  always)  selected  for  the  office, 
as,  when  he  has  not  the  influence  of  aristo- 
cratic relations  to  secure  him  the  place,  he 
is  possessed  of  the  art  of  grinding  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  those  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  him  a  service.  This  being 
the  case,  the  sick  poor  not  unfrequently  fall 
into  the  hands  of  persons  not  the  best  qua- 
lified for  the  skilful  treatment  of  disease  ; 
and  it  seldom  happens  that  the  defects  of 
knowledge  and  skill  are  compensated  by  any 
extra  portion  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
dispensary  practitioner  ;  and  the  reasou  is, 
that  in  general  his  time  is  otherwise  occu- 
pied. When  a  subscriber  gives  his  guinea 
a  year  to  the  support  of  a  dispensary,  he 
expects,  and  most  usually  gets,  the  attend- 
ance of  the  doctor  for  himself  and  family 
gratuitously.  This  the  doctor  does  not  re- 
fuse, either  because  he  has  engaged  himself 
to  it  by  previous  contract,  or  through  gra- 
titude to  the  subscriber  for  his  vote  and  in- 
terest ;  and  1  have  it  from  the  JEaculapii 
themselves,  that  those  who  give  them  no 
fees,  occupy  much  more  of  their  time,  and 
cause  them  much  more  trouble,  than  those 
who  do.  But  in  the  case  of  a  dispensary 
attendant,  it  is  often  quite  sufficient  if  Mrs. 
or  Miss  get  a  nervous  headach,  a  fit  of 
the  spleen,  or,  ascending  higher  in  the  scale 
of  fashionable  nervousness,  they  enact  the 
painful  gesticulations  of  hysteria  ;  his  whole 
time  must  be  devoted  to  them  ;  he  must 
stop  night  and  day  in  their  house,  no  matter 
how  far  remote  from  the  place  of  his  duty, 
and  the  poor  may  die,  so  that  the  rich  be 
but  soothed  into  good-humour  and  the  blue 
devils  put  to  flight. 

Half  the  expense  of  dispensing  is  paid  by 
assessment  upon  the  land,  and  there  is  no 
impost  upon  their  industry  which  the  far- 
mers would  more  willingly  pay,  were  it  not 
that  they  perceive  a  system  of  jobbing  in  j 
the  establishing  of  it,  and  that  the  super-  | 


istendant  is  riot  so  much  the  physician  of 

the    poor    as  he  is   the    convenient    medj 
hack    of   the    rich,    bein<r    paid    fol    dsSM 
attendance    upon    them,  with   money   avow- 
edly got  for  the  eerrit  a  of  those  who  fa 
no  SOttrGS  for  comfort  but  charily. 

As  to  eoonty  infirmaries,  1  will  admit  that 

some  (it  them  are  properly  and  fairly  conduct- 
ed, while,  them  aie  others,  which,  from  the 
uiauiier  in  which  they  are  earned  on,  confer 
little  or  no  benelit  whatever  upon  the  poor, 
whose  good  and  comfort  should  he  their  end 
and  aim.  The  inrgeon  of  such  an  institution 
is  generally  too  genteel  ■  man  to  attend  to 
sickness  in  ragS,  though  at  the  MOM  tune  he 
is  not  above  converting  the  house  of  the 
poor  into  a  convenient  drug-shop  lor  such  of 
the  wealthy  as  are  mean  enough  (and  I 
know  some  who  are  so)  to  go  shares  with 
mendicants  and  cripples  in  the  miserable 
pittancs  of  physic,  and  filch  from  poverty  its 
alms.  The  medicine,  as  well  as  every  other 
article  in  a  county  infirmary,  is  paid  for  by 
public  money  raised  by  assessment  upon  the 
land,  and  is,  from  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
given,  the  exclusive  property  of  the  poor 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  it;  nor  can  it, 
without  the  commission  of  sacrilegious  fe- 
lony, be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  any  one 
else.  Yet,  **  horribile  dictu,"  in  a  part  of 
the  country  not  forty  miles  from  Dublin, 
with  which  1  am  acquainted,  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  surgeon  of  the  county  infirm- 
ary to  eat  a  good  dinner  and  drink  old  Port, 
in  lieu  of  supplying  pills,  mixtures,  and 
draughts,  from  the  store  of  county  medicines. 
If  a  poor  creature,  labouring  under  sickness, 
asks  the  smallest  morsel  of  medicine  from 
one  of  these  institutions,  he  will  not  get  it 
without  a  recomiueudation  from  a  governor, 
which  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain,  from 
the  distance  at  which  governors  usually  live 
from  afflicted  beings,  and  they  not  being 
often  known  to  those  high  gentry,  while  a 
good  coat  is  the  only  recommendation  re- 
quired by  the  surgeon  from  other  folks,  who 
are  base  enough  to  physic  themselves  at  the 
public  expense.  By  such  practices  as  these, 
a  double  burden  is  throwu  upon  the  occu- 
pier of  land,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  pays 
by  assessment  for  medicine  and  advice  for 
the  poor,  and  is  afterwards  obliged,  by  hu- 
manity, to  obtain  them  elsewhere  than  at 
the  infirmary,  lor  his  suffering  neighbour, 
to  save  him  from  death. 

There  are  many  talented  and  clever  sur- 
geons attached  to  county  infirmaries,  while 
there  are  some  who  have  been  selected  for 
the  office  of  county  surgeon,  not  from  pre- 
eminence of  talent  or  skill,  but  from  aristo- 
cratic connexion,  and  that  kindliness  of  dis- 
position which  inclines  them  to  accommo- 
date a  governor,  or  governor's  friend,  with 
their  medical  or  chirurgical  labour,  and  a 
slice  of  county  medicine,     it  may  be  said, 
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1 1 1 a i  tlic  surgeon  of  such  an  institution  urn 
not  give  the  medicine  of  the  hospital  to  nny 
hut  tO  thOM  entitled,  hy  the  terms  of  the 
law,  to  re,  .ive  it,  as  he  must  swear  to  the 
correctness  of  Ins  accounts  hefore  thev  art 
sent  before  the  grand  jury.  I  would  he 
son  v  to  gainsay  this  hy  intimating,  that  any 
gentleman,  hearing  his  i\la|estv's  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  or  any  sovereign  or  major 

of  I  corporate    town,  would  so    far   disgrace 

himself,  so   fur    accommodate  honour  ami 

honesty  to  profit  anil  convenience,  as  to  sign 
"  sworn,''  with  his  name  after  it,  to  nil v  do- 
cument, without  going  through  the  form  and 
solemnity  of  an  oath.  But  I  would  strongly 
reronimeud  the  gentlemen  of  grand  juries  to 
have  the  oath  administered  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  in  their  grand  jury-room. 

The  law  of  Ireland  commands  medicines 
to  be  compounded  by  persons  only  who  are 
properly  and  legally  qualified  lor  such  duty, 
and  yet,  in  county  infirmaries,  this  important 
duty  is  not  uiifrequentlv  done  by  some  me- 
nial of  the  bouse  ;  or,  where  a  militia  sur- 
geon holds  an  infirmary  (and  let  me  reniatk, 
that  the  law  forbids  both  offices  to  be  held 
by  the  same  individual,  at  one  and  the  same 
time),  the  Serjeant  or  drummer  is  gene- 
rally the  apothecary  for  the  poor,  and  some- 
times, of  course,  tries  his  Machaonic  skill 
upon  them. 

It  would  be  trespassing  too  much  upon 
your  very  valuable  space  to  go  into  an  ac- 
count of  minor  misdeeds  in  those  medico- 
charitable  establishments,  but  I  think  1 
have  stated  sufficient  to  show,  that  a  system 
exists  which  requires  amendment  and  re- 
formation, and  that  abuses  exist  which 
should  be  corrected;  and  having  witnessed 
the  salutary  results  of  your  labours  in  other 
places,  by  means  of  your  potent  instrument 
The  Lancet,  I  am  induced  to  apply  for  its 
use  in  Ireland  on  the  present  occasion. 

With  best  thanks  for  your  polite  attention 
to  my  former  communications,  I  have   the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Hibernus. 

Dublin,  Dec.  1829. 


DESPOTIC    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    DERBY 
■HISS    GENERAL    INFIRMARY. 


least,  to  his  "  humane'1  proceedings.  Thin 
Governor    is    well    known    in    Derby  and 

its  vicinity  as  "  a  very  benevolent  man,'' 
and  having  much  to  do  with  the  poor,  is  of 
course  "charitable    in    the    extreme."      He 

is  now  engsgsd  (with  the  nominal  ssne- 
i  on  of  one  of  bis  committees)  in  framing 
rules  lor  the  government  of  the  Derbyshire 
General  Infirmary,  without  consulting  the 
medics]  officera  on  the  subject,  becuuse  he 
is  solicitous  to  introduce  hit  own  gwemh 
ment\  lie  is  attempting  to  introduce  a 
druggist's  apprentice,  or  some  man  to  be 
paid  a  stipend,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pounding the  medicines,  because  he,  in  his 
non-medical  wisdom,  thinks  apprentices  are 
not  conducive  to  the  morals  of  the  institu- 
tion, there  being  no  foundation  in  fact  for 
any  such  fancy  ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  go- 
vernor's own  imagination,  and  as  he  is  "  well 
stricken  in  years,"  he  must  have  credit  for 
great  experience.  This  governor  has,  hy 
one  of  his  Committees,  caused  an  useless 
stone-wall  to  be  ordered  to  be  built  at  the 
back  of  the  Infirmary,  to  confine  the  patients, 
because  he  is  pleased  to  fancy  that  they  steal 
things  from  the  house,  notwithstanding  they 
are  fed,  by  his  economical  system,  on  pota- 
toe-pies  and  barm-dumplings.  The  same 
governor,  by  his  useful  committee,  is  trying 
to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  post- 
mortem examinations,  although  there  is  a 
museum  established  in  the  Infirmary.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  worthy  governor  is 
so  considerate  and  economical  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  he  does  not  mind  expend- 
ing hundreds  of  pounds  uselessly,  which 
ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  good  of  the 
patients.  This  said  governor  does  not  like 
to  see  the  medical  officers  of  the  Infirmary 
attending  the  Boards,  although  they  are  go- 
vernors to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  virtue, 
of  their  offices  ;  he  objects  to  having  the 
Boards  open  to  all  the  goi'ernors  ;  in  short, 
he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  manajre- 
ment  of  our  Infirmary  in  his  own  hands.  If 
the  governors  at  large  are  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing their  subscriptions  disposed  of  in  this 
absurd  manner,  the  aged  governor  will  of 
course  have  high  gratification  in  spending 
the  money  according  to  his  own  inventions. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours, 
Dec.  1829.  A.  B. 


TREATMENT  OF  ARDOMtNAL  INFLAMMATION'. 


To  the  Editor  a/The  Lancet. 

Sir, — A  Governor,  who  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  late  canvasses  "  for  the  good 
of  the  institution,"  is  very  fond  of  causing 

committees  to    be   formed,    with   a   view  of  To  the  Editor  of  1  nv.  Lanclt. 

accomplishing  his  own  purposes;  he  takes  Sin, — From  your  review  of  Mr.  Bates's 
care  to  put  a  few  of  his  own  sort  in  nomina-  "  Treatise  on  Acute  Inflammation  of  the 
tion,  who  he  knows  will  attend  ;  and  some  Abdominal  Viscera,"  I  cannot  but  join  you 
of  a  more  liberal  character,  living  at  a  (lis-  in  doubting  whether  his  mode  of  treatment 
tance,  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  see,  but  j  will  be  so  eminently  efficacious  in  other 
whose  respectable  uames  give  n  sanction,  at  \  hands  us  in  those  of  the  author.  That  opium 
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lias  Kt-ta  of  the  greatest    Utility   in    tin 

Of  inflammations,  )uui  own  i oluuins,  and  llie 
dent  lei  lures  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  abun- 
danllv  testify  |  but  that  the  learned  Doctor, 
or  practitioners  generally,  will,  in 
aeut  era  of'  innUcal  sncine,  supersede  the 
ffOC  use  ot'  the  lancet,  aud  substitute  half* 
grain  doses  of  opium,  and  a  grain  ot  antimo- 
nial  powder,   remains  to  be   proved  ;   but  so 

t'ar  from  tlie  dii  *ee  in  queation  beiugoae  of 

the  taproiritf  mriltcoi urn ,  1  will  venture  to 
,  lhat  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  practi- 
tioners it  rarely  provei  fatal.  It  is  certainly 
deniable  that  the  diseased  action  be  con- 
trolled at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the 
constitution  ;  but  does  not  the  tact  of  most 
cases  of  inflammation  occurring  spontaneous- 
ly, prove  that  the  constitution  was  in  a  ple- 
thoric state,  and  really  required  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  uecessary  for  the  cure  of  the 
increased  action,  to  reduce  it  to  a  healthy 
standard  ?  If  we  possessed  the  power  of 
putting  a  stop  to  inflammation,  cither  by 
opium  or  any  other  sedative,  without  having 
recourse  to  bleeding,  we  should  in  most 
cases  be  gaining  only  a  truce  with  the  dis- 
ease, that  we  might  set  about  relieving  the 
system  of  an  accumulation  of  secretion, 
which  must  be  removed  before  the  patient 
be  restored  to  health.  1  think,  therefore, 
that  the  constitution  is  most  saved  in  those 
cases  where  a  large  quantity  of  blood  lias 
been  early  removed,  on  the  supervention  of 
inflammation  in  any  organ,  and  the  nervous 
irritability  consequent  on  that  increased  ac- 
tion, relieved  by  secretion,  which  is  most 
effectually  and  certainly  done  by  large  doses 
of  opium  (from  two  to  three  grains  of  solid 
opium,  repeated  every  three  hours,  until  the 
patient  be  deluged  in  perspiration),  followed 
by  those  medicines  which  icTieve  the  sys- 
tem, by  carrying  off  from  the  circulation  a 
quantity  of  excretion  through  all  the  secern- 
ing viscera,  and  1  know  of  none  better  than 
the  vini  colclnci  semini,  in  half-drachm  doses 
every  six  or  eight  hours.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation will  rarely  follow  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, and  where  it  does,  it  will  generally 
yield  to  repeated  doses  of  calomel  and  opium. 
Chronic  inflammation  following  an  acute  at- 
tack, is  usually  either  superinduced  by  too 
early  a  recurrence  of  nutritious  food,  or  is 
prolonged  from  the  same  cause. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servaut, 

PnANvxa  Godricii. 
Crove  House,  Little  Chelsea, 
Nov.  '26th,  1829. 


I'lUMONARY    CREPITOU3    RATTf.E. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Allow  me  a  page  of  your  valuable 
periodical,  for  the  insertion  of  a  few  obser- 


upon  the  article  oo  the  "  l'u'monaiy 
ii    u  Kettle/1  i  onteined  in  lut  I 

iii.  v..  ..'■).  The  erriter  ol  that  irtiele 
profeusei   to  fidenee    i"  pub- 

lishing hia  opinions,  which  is  not  surprising, 
lidering  th  it  be  ii  disputing  ike  truth  of 

the   opinions  of  S  j  eminent  a    p  t  us 

l.at-untc.      Lilt-in..  -,   that  in  the  first 

■  of  pneumonia,  an  <  ftusion  offline*  tan.»* 

place    from    the    internal    surlai  I  in- 

flamed air-cells.  The  writer  of  the  above 
article,    in    opposition    to     the    opinions    of 

Leeoneo,  Andrei,  Collin,  and  Louis,  eeeerte 

that  the  air-cells  art;  preternaturally  dry  in 
the  liist  stage  of  pneumonia.  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  he  brings  no  morbid  anatomy, 
no  actual  examination  of  the  effected  mem- 
brane, but  an  assertion,  that  in  inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  surra. 'es,  the  secretion  is 
suppressed.  If  he  had  ever  experienced  the 
effects  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
or  of  the  Schneidenan  membrane,  his  walery 
eyes  and  repeated  need  for  his  handkerchief, 
would  have  convinced  him  of  the  incorrect- 
ness of  his  opinion.  The  explanation  he 
has  given  of  thecrepitous  rattle,  being  found- 
ed entirely  upon  the  opinions  he  has  formed 
as  to  the  dry  state  of  the  air-cells,  any  re- 
mark or  confutation  of  it  is  unnecessary.  It 
must  stand  or  fall  with  his  opinions  of  the 
state  of  the  air-cells,  and  he  has  certainly 
raised  his  voice  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  all  men  of  the  past  and  present  day,  who 
have  made  use  of  that  valuable  instrument 
the  stethoscope. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Medicus. 
Borough,  Dec.  4th,  1829. 


THE    ANDKHSONIAN    UNIVERSITY 
AND    GLASGOW    FACULTY. 


The  managersof  the  Andersonian  Univer- 
sity have  already  rstablished  several  profes- 
sorships, and  are  about  to  establish  several 
more  in  this  Institution.  Differences  of 
opinion  will  always  exist  on  the  subject  of 
individuals  IP  their  private  characters,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chairs  are  filled  by  men  deserving  the  dis- 
tinction. During  the  first  contest  for  the 
surgical  chair,  but  two  individuals  were  said 
to  have  presented  themselves.  The  success- 
ful competitor,  Mr.  J.  S.  Candlish,  without 
having  had  a  public  opportunity  of  proving 
his  fitness  for  it,  has  since  been  called  to 
give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  at  a 
higher  tribunal,  greatly  lamented  by  all  who 
enjoyed  his  acquaintance,  and  by  not  a  ff  w 
to  whom  he  was  known  only  by  name.  The 
melaucholy  occurrence  occasioned  a  second 
canvass;  three  candidates  have  been  men- 


AND  GLASGOW  FACULTY. 
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tinned,  though  there  arc  probably  more.  The 
duties  of  the  surgical  chnir  are,  pei  haps,  the 
most  difficult  and  important  of  any  in  I  me- 
dical school;  \et  thtee  individuals  could 
scarcely  In- named,  more  unlikely  to  fill  it  as 
u  well-w  i-lur  of  llie  institution  could  de- 
sire. The  unsuccessful  candidate  on  tin- 
last  occasion  is,  at  the  present  date,  more 
likely  to  be  successful  On  t!iis;  hut  it  Srems 
to  he  the  general  o|iinion,  tliat  between 
the  total  want  of  a  professor  of  surgery, 
and  the  election  of  this  gentleman  to  the 
office,  the  University  would  choose  the 
hsstr  evil  in  preferring  the  former.  Dr. 
Burns  will  have  little  to  fear  from  the  result, 
for  M  long  U  he  is  able  to  conduct  a  class, 
bo  long  must  he  ohtain  one,  large  and  re- 
spectable in  its  numbers,  whatever  may  be 
the  exertions  of  a  rival  university. 

Some  time  since  it  was  hinted,  that  the 
Professors  were  anxious  for  the  power  of 
grunting  degrees  and  diplomas,  and  that  the 
expense  alone  prevented  them  from  obtain- 
ing a  charter.  It  would  doubtless  be  for- 
tunate for  them  if  a  Royal  Charter  would 
drop  into  their  hands  ;  they  would  soon  con- 
trive to  make  it  a  source  of  wealth  ;  but  as 
long  as  fifteen  hundred  pounds  stand  between 
the  Professors  and  the  point  proposed,  they 
can  only  regard  it  as  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. 

The  kind  of  intercourse  which  exists 
between  the  Faculty  and  the  University  here 
is  not  generally  known  ;  as  in  many  other 
places,  much  darkness  veils  their  proceed- 
ings. A  Law  i3  supposed  to  exist  requir- 
ing that  every  medical  professor  in  the 
I  niversity  should  be  a  member  of  Faculty. 
Such  a  law,  probably,  precludes  the  ne- 
cessity of  M.  Foucart,  the  fencing-master, 
and  some  others  of  his  kind,  being  members 
of  Faculty,  before  filling  "chairs,"  but  the 
exceptions  serve  to  hold  up  the  general  rule 
to  the  ridicule  it  deserves.  The  question  is 
not  far  from  agitation,  how  far  (were  the 
Faculty  willing)  the  law  would  permit  a 
transfer  of  the  charter  to  the  University.  If 
it  be  not  necessary,  it  is  at  any  rate  fashion- 
able, that  all  the  medical  Professors  of  the 
latter  should  be  members  of  Faculty.  It  is 
not  impossible  that,  at  some  future  period, 
the  president,  and  most  influential  members 
of  the  latter  body,  may  fill  the  professors' 
chairs  in  the  former,  and  it  may  then  become 
more  desirable,  perhaps,  than  possible,  that 
the  Faculty  should  examine  candidates  and 
transact  business  in  George  Street,  and  giant 
and  date  diplomas  from  the  Universitv 
buildings.  The  existence,  however,  of  an 
action  between  the  Faculty  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Glasgow  and  the  old  Univer- 
sity is  well  known.  The  main  point  in  dis- 
pute is,  whether  pupils,  with  the  diploma  of 
the  University,  have  a  right  to  practise 
within  the  jurisdiction  allowed  the  former 


by  their  charter.  It  has  been  whispered, 
lately,  that  the  College,  had  the  best  of  it  ; 
if  however  th<  y  do  ultimately  prevuil,  it 
will  go  fur  to  annihilate  the  power  of  grant- 
ing diplomas,  possessed  by  tin-  Faculty,  and 
would  fail  I  v  annihilate  the  power  of  extort- 
ing twenty  guineas  fioin  town  practitioners  ; 
for  few  would  be  simple,  enough  to  gift 
them  twenty  guineas,  when  a  diploma,  as 
efficient,  and  a«  honourable,  if  not  more  so, 
can  be  procured  for  fen.  It  were  scarcely  to 
be  wished  that  this  should  occur,  a.*  by 
rendering  the  tickets  of  the  Andersonian 
useless  at  the  College,  it  would  he  the  means 
of  greatly  injuring  the  former.  A  certain 
little  Gentleman  in  spectacles  "and  an 
L.L.B.,"  and  another  individual  "non  sum 
qualis  eram,"  are  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
other  pleas,  embracing  twenty  or  thirty 
prosecutions  of  country  diplomatists  for  the 
"balance  of  their  diploma  fees."  These 
practitioners  are  really  indebted  to  this  par 
nob  He  fratrum  for  the  opportunity  of  re- 
sisting a  most  unjustifiable  oppression,  and 
thus  contributing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
already  decreasing,  but  still  overgrown, 
weight  of  their  opponents.  The  former  of 
the  two  is  a  very  respectable  and  a  very 
learned  individual;  but,  as  much  learning  hath 
been  said  to  make  men  mad,  it  may  perhaps 
have  had  some  influence  in  the  promotion  of 
these  prosecutions.  It  were  a  pity  to  deprive 
him  of  such  a  plea.  The  other  officious 
person  1  have  heard  mentioned,  as  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Cocker,  with 
whose  eminent  qualities  he  is  largely  en- 
dowed. The  clause  in  the  charter  which 
grants  the  power  to  form  by-laws,  is  that 
upon  which  they  rely  ;  but  every  one  who 
has  read  this  clause  knows,  that  it  gives  them 
as  much  right  to  the  twenty  guineas  as  it 
does  to  lay  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  under 
contribution. 

The  Pleas  are  thriving  as  they  deserve. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  a  legal  opinion  has  been 
given  that  the  Faculty  are  kindly  proving 
their  opponent's  case,  for  which  of  course 
they  will  be  thanked  as  the  intention  de- 
mands. A  pretty  correct  estimate  may  be 
formed  cf  the  fears  of  the  body,  when  one  of 
their  oldest  and  highest  office-bearers,  till 
now  remarkable  chiefly  for  his  support  of  the 
prosecutions,  has  actually  introduced  a  mo- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  quashing  all  further 
proceedings. 

Our  censure,  however,  must  be  qualified. 
It  is  only  in  its  public  capacity  that  we  would 
choose  to  meddle  with  this  body.  From 
those  of  them  with  whom  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  come  more  especially  in  contact 
we  have  received  nothing  but  civility  ;  many 
of  them,  in  spite  of  the  littlenesses  of  the 
majority,  stand  very  high  in  public  respect, 
both  as  members  of  society  aud  of  their  pro- 
fession. 


DK.  AXISON  ON  UIABI  1  l  S. 


\      w  words  on  the  subject  of the  Git 

XJciliCil  Journal  j    its    puce    i 

high;  uiucli   in.. if   natter  is  given  in 
Louden  Journal!  for  u  leu  sum.     Anopin- 

II  to  be  gaining  ground  daily,  that  the 
management  and  i  I  tm^ 

into  ine  select  system  too.  A  paper  inscri- 
bed "  By  a  Member  of  Faculty  of  Physicians 
und  Surgeons  ,"  or  *■  Surgeon  '  to  tins  or  that 
"  1 1  os |) mil,"  or  "  Lecturer"  here  or  t litre,  is 
surf  ot  insertion,  though  its  quality  a  ere  like 
Thames  water  before  it  has  been  submitted 
te  Mr.  Kobins'  filtering  machine,  while  tirst- 
rate  papers  by  some  English  gentlemen  who 
have  been  educated  here,  lie  by  for  months. 
This  is,  however,  hut  a  part  of  the  "  S]  stem." 
A  much  inferior  practitioner  to  the  i'ontifex 
\  aticinorum  would  find  little  difliculty  in 
predicting  the  result. 

s. 

November,  1829. 


EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  CLINIC. 


DIABETES. 

Db.Amson  stated,  in  his  last  lecture,  that 
there  had  been,  for  some  time,  two  cases  of 
diabetes  in  the  wards.  That  the  disease 
was  the  true  diabetes  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  great  thirst,  strong  appetite, 
dry  skin,  weakness,  and  usual  emaciation, 
and  the  copious  flow  of  urine,  not  less  than 
20  pounds  per  diem,  which,  on  evapora- 
tion, yielded  a  saccharine  extract  resembling 
treacle,  from  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  pure 
sugar  or  alcohol  might  be  procured;  that 
the  most  characteristic  sign  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  disease  was,  the  increased  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  indicating  the  passing 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  solid  matter  than 
natural,  daily  ;  instead  of  two  and  a  half  pints 
of  the  usual  sp.  gr.,  there  were  passed,  on  an 
average,  20  pounds  daily  of  the  sp.  gr.  1045. 
Tables  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Henry 
calculated  to  show  the  quantity  of  solid  mat- 
ter contained  in  urine  of  different  densities, 
according  to  which,  the  pound  of  urine, 
sp.  gr.  1043,  yields  of  solid  matter  5j.  5iv. 
9ij.  and  1  gr. ;  one  of  the  patients  on  this 
scale  passes  daily  84  times  the  natural  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter,  the  other  above  16 
times  the  quantity.  Dr.  Alison,  however, 
thought  Dr.  Henry's  calculations  rather  ex- 
aggerated, but  it  was  evident  still  that  an 
immensely  greater  proportion  of  solid  matter 
than  the  natural  quantity,  was  daily  passed. 
Dr.  Baslock,  again,  has  mentioned  cases  in 
which,  though  the  flow  of  urine  was  exces- 
sive, it  possessed  no  saccharine  properties, 
and  only  contained  the  usual  proportion  of 
salts  and  animal  matter. 


Hi  Mid  lie  would  not  at  pr 
the  ohscure  pathology  of  this  but 

thus  much  he  would  confidently  that 

it    \n  us     not    disease    of    the    kidneyi 

kidneys  have   bt  i  n   repeatedly   found   I 
from    the  slightest  evidence   of  structural 
ebange  ,  and  though  sometimes  it   appt 

that  they  have  been  seen  enlarged  and 
lazed,  yet  this  be  was  inclined  to  consider 
more  a^  an  effect,  than   the  cause  of  the 

affection  ;  besides,  a  short  i  »•  death, 

the  uruie  of  a  diabetic  patient  often  is  knov  n 
to  b.  itectly  natural  in  all  its  chemi- 

cal relations,  proving  the  power  of  the  kid- 
I  to  separate  healthy  urine  ;  in  truth,  the 
disease  seems  to  be  altogether  functional, 
and  independent  of  structural  change.  He 
had  often,  it  is  true,  met  with  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  of  such  patients,  but  he  rather 
considered  this  an  accidental  connexion  ;  iu 
its  progress  too,  it  often  becomes  complica- 
ted with  other  diseases,  but  certainly  essen- 
tially with  none. 

As  to  the  proper  treatment,  he  could  affirm 
that  no  remedy  could  be  recommended  with 
confidence,  improvement  being  always  tem- 
porary, and  the  action  of  the  medicines  evi- 
dently liable  to  this  source  of  fallacy,  name- 
ly, the  alleviation  of  the  disease,  which  often 
spontaneously  occurs.  There  is  still  no  doubt 
however,  that  blood-letting  and  other  reme- 
dies have  for  a  time  influenced  its  progress  : 
one  case  in  particular  he  remembered,  in 
which,  from  the  stout  habit  of  the  patient, 
and  the  strong  arterial  action  which  was 
present,  he  was  to  employ  liberal  venesec- 
tion, and  soon  after  all  the  symptoms  of  dia- 
betes disappeared,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
missed the  house;  but  he,  Dr.  Alison,  bad 
since  heard,  that  the  disease  was  soon  re- 
established, and  he  had  no  doubt  it  had 
been  already  the  cause  of  his  death.  The 
warm-bath  was  of  some  transitory  use,  and 
in  a  little  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Baillie, 
opium  and  bitters  are  recommended  in  the 
advanced  stages,  and  certainly  they  have 
also  a  temporary  good  effect.  In  both  these 
patients  opium  and  bitters  were  the  remedies 
principally  employed,  as  the  disease  in  each 
was  far  advauced,  and  considerable  emacia- 
tion had  already  taken  place.  As  to  animal 
diet,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Rolls  and  Mr. 
Cruicksbank,  it  has  been  of  use,  but  it  is 
liable  to  this  objection,  that  patients  can 
seldom  or  never  be  brought  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  it  ;  under  its  influence  the  saccha- 
rine taste  has  repeatedly  disappeared,  but 
the  quantity  of  solid  matter  voided  suffered 
no  diminution. 


DR.  ARMSTRONG.— MR.  II.  KAiu.K. 
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I)  It.     A  ll.MSI  UONd. 

Wr  aro  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
announcing  the  sad  intelligence!  that  this 

<  ccellent  man  and  celebrated  physician  ex« 

piled  at  his  house  in  Russell  Square,  on  Sa- 
turday last,   December  12 tb,  eetat.  4(5.    lie 

has  left  a  beloved  wife  and  excellent  mo- 
ther, and  |  fine  family  of  seven  children, 
Co  deplore  their  irreparable  loss,  lie  was 
a  man  of  most  kind  disposition,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  his  family,  and  seldom 
or  never  quitted  his  home,  unless  called 
thence  by  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His 
practice,  we  believe,  amounted  to  between 
four  and  live  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
and  he  was  decidedly  the  most  successful 
teacher  of  the  "  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine"  in  London,  his  class  having  con- 
sisted, within  the  last  two  years,  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  students.  We  shall  give  a 
more  extended  biographical  sketch  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  labours  of  this  really 
great  man,  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain  those 
materials  which  alone  can  render  such  a  no- 
tice valuable. 


The  result  of  Mr.  Earle's  base,  false,  and 
infamous  attack  upon  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent journalist,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
prove  an  instructive  and  profitable  lesson  to 
all  who  are  weak  enough  to  believe  that  im- 
becility, mendacity,  malignity,  and  conceit, 
may  be  employed,  either  with  effect  or  with 
security,  against  so  mighty  an  engine  as  the 
press.  •*  Have  mercy,"  say  ahostofcor- 
;. dents,  "  upon  poor  Mr,  Earle  ;" 
"  You  have  cut  him  to  the  bone  ;"  "  You 
have  scared  his  eyes;"  "  You  have  thrown 
him  into  the  mire,  and  tumbled  him,  and 
kicked  him,  until  he  has  no  life  left;" 
"  Your  exposure  of  him  is  complete  indeed, 

No*; 


and  further  csstigsuon  might  well  be  spared." 
The  motives  of  our  correspondents  are  be- 
nevolent and  meritorious,  but  their  advice  i ; 

not  founded  upon  ;ui  Herniate  knowh  (!"•■■  ol 
human  nature.  To  be  merciful  to  a  common 
and  false  maligner,  is  to  be  unjust  to  every 
honest  man  j   and  what  plea,  we   should   like 

to  know,  has  Mr.  Earle  to  urge  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  1  Is  it  that  Ik;  delibe- 
rately published  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  against 
the  character  of  the  editor  of  this  Journal  I 
No.  The  hand  of  justice  must  not  be  stayed. 
Neither  vengeance,  nor  revenge,  is  our  ob- 
ject ;  but  want  of  resolution  in  awarding  a 
due  portion  of  punishment  for  such  a  crime 
against  the  press,  as  that  committed  by  Mr. 
Marie,  would  denote  an  absence  of  that 
firmness  which  is  necessary  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  a  sacred  obligation.  Writhe 
ou,  then,  Harry  Earle,  and  curse  not  the 
rod  which  bruises,  nor  the  lancet  which 
pierces  thee.  Curse  rather  thine  own  sense- 
less head,  for  having  plunged  thee  into  such 
an  inextricable  quagmire,  in  thy  wild-goose, 
but  "honourable"  chase  after  "consist- 
ency." Suffer  on,  then,  Harry  Earle,  and, 
if  thou  hast  one  redeeming  quality,  bear  thy 
punishment  with  fortitude  ;  for  mercy  thou 
shalt  find  none  at  our  hands,  as  we  have  no 
desire  to  show  injustice  to  others.  What- 
ever may  be  your  sufferings,  you  are  no  ob- 
ject for  pity  ;  witness  the  facts  related  in 
the  letter,  published  in  our  last  number, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M'Christie.  But  let  us 
briefly  run  over  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween us. 

On  Saturday,  October  30th,  Earle  deliver- 
ed himself  of  a  speech,  which  contained  the 
following  charges  against  the  Editor: — 

That,  for  a  series  of  years,  we  had  perse- 
cuted him  most  malignantly ; 

That  we  are  now  sensible  we  had  injured 
him  unjustly,  and  that  we  are  desirous  of 
making  him  some  reparation  ; 

That,  although  we  had  abused,  we  had 
always  entertained  a  respect  for  him  ; 

That  on  a  recent  occasion  we  had  request- 
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ed  him  to  furnish  note*  of  his  lectures,  and 
to  correct  the  ureas. 

Our   plea  of    "   not  guilty"  was  imme- 


appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  distinction 
between  assertion  and  evidence,      ile    D 
landed  to  support  his  chain  of  charges  by  it 


diatelv  placed  upon  the  record,  and  we  cou-    string  of  assertions,  that   is,  the  false    <i< .  u 


eluded  thus  :  — 

••  Now  we  call  upon  Mr.  Earle,  if  lie  has 
the  slightest  regard  for  his  character  as  a 
lecturer,  us  a  man  of  honour,  or  as  a  gentle- 
man, to  state  opeuly  and  boldly  to  the  class, 
on  the  evening  of  his  next  lecture,  who  has 
given  him  this  pretended  "  information," 
and  who  has  made  these  pretended  "  re- 
quests." Our  reporter  will  be  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Earle's  statement 
shall  be  published  without  curtailment.  Fur- 
ther, if  Mr.  Earle  will  condescend  to  *  re- 
quest' the  attendance  of  the  editor,  he  will 
be  present  on  any  evening  that  Mr.  Earle 
may  appoint,  and  deny,  to  Mr.  Earle's  face, 
and  before  his  pupils,  that  which  we  have 
so  unequivocally  denied  upon  this  paper. 
W  e  have  too  high  a  regard  for  the  character 
of  this  Journal,  to  solicit  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  favour  from  Mr.  Earle  ;  but 
should  that  gentleman  fail  to  request  our  at- 
tendance, it  will  be  evident  to  the  whole 
profession,  that  he  dares  not  submit  the 
matters  at  issue  between  us,  even  to  a  jury 
consisting  of  his  own  pupils." 

The  accuser  politely  and  generously  de- 
clined our  offer  to  meet  him  before  his  own 
pupils,  preferred  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession for  a  jury,  and  published,  for  their 
consideration  and  decision,  the  "proofs" 
of  his  accusations  in  a  letter  inserted  in 
No.  325  of  The  Lancet;  these  "proofs" 
having,  in  fact,  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  another  dish  of  naked,  ungarnished, 
unsupported  assertions  ;  the  plaintiff,  in  a 
word,  according  to  all  law,  reason,  and  jus- 
tice, was  out  of  court.  To  gain  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  not  one  word  was  necessary 
from  us  ;  indeed,  no  verdict  could  be  given, 
for  the  jury  had  nothing  to  decide  upon  ;  the 
plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  that  is,  he  had  no 
case — he  was  without  a  suit.  This  unfor- 
tunate hospital  surgeon  and  bat  does  not 


tatiom  of  Heury  Earle  were  to  be  upheld  by 
the  false  assertions  of  Henry  Earle,  and  not 
one  tittle  of  BTIOIVCB  did  he  attempt  to 
adduce.  Here  we  might  have  joined,  judge, 
jury,  counsel,  the  public,  and  his  own  pupils* 
in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  poor  creature's 
unutterable,  inconceivable  stupidity,  and 
thus  have  left  him  to  his  fate  ;  but  the  high 
ground  of  independence  and  integrity  which 
we  have  ever  sought  to  maintain,  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Journal,  demanded  from  us 
something  a  little  more  substantial.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  exonerated,  very  pro- 
perly exonerated  from  so  doing,  by  every 
principle  of  reason,  law,  and  justice,  we 
brought  forward  evidence,  an  abundance  of 
respectable,  unimpeachable,  evidence,  to 
prove  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  assertion- 
supported  charges.  Many,  and  successful, 
have  been  our  conflicts  with  men  of  charac- 
ter, exaltation,  and  prowess;  and  the  sacred 
purity  of  our  cause  has,  upon  every  occa- 
sion,  shielded  us  from  injury.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed,  then,  that  we  could  allow 
even  the  semblance  of  a  stain  lo  remain  upon 
our  pages,  from  the  mere  dirty  pulings  of  a 
little  cock-sparrow.  The  false  assertion- 
supported  charges  have  not  only  been  met 
by  evidence,  but  evidence  so  irresistible  and 
overbearing,  that  the  accuser  himself  is 
pressed  into  the  earth  by  its  ponderous 
force  ;  a  sorry  spectacle  of  baseness  and  ma- 
lignity. 

"  Dr.  Armstrong,"  asserts  our  accuser, 
"  assured  me  that  you  were  quite  satisfied 
with  my  public  conduct." — Dr.  Armstrong, 
within  a  few  hours  after  that  statement  wa3 
published,  declared  to  Earle,  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  ever  having 
communicated  such  words  to  him,  or  of  ever 
having  heard  any  such  words  fall  from  our 
lips.     Pretty  assertion-supported  charge  ! 

*.'.  Mr.  Wbekes,"  asserts  our  accuser, M  de- 
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clares  tlmt  he  remonstrated  with  you  re- 
■pecting  the  comments  upon  tin- '  injury  to 

UlC  In  ml  CMS,'  ami  tlml  ym  i  *  ■  j .  1  i «  *  I  to  him, 
'  his  OO&SCienoe  w;is  too  tender.'" — Mr. 
Wcekcs  dill  not  ■  remonstrate'  with  us  re- 
spe<  lii)^r  the  head  case,  aid  he  denies  that 
any  such  words  as  that  "  your  conscience 
is  too  tender,"  were  uttered  by  us  to  him. 
I'n  iiv  assertion-supported  charge  ! 

"  Mr.  Fay,"  tUSertt  our  accuser,  "re- 
peatedly assured  me  that  you  entertained  a 
respect  for  me," — Mr.  Fay,  iu  his  letter 
published  by  us,  denies  that  he  ever  made 
any  communication  from  us  to  our  accuser. 
Fretty  assertion-supported  charge  ! 

"  Mr.  M'Christie,  your  own  reporter," 
atterts  our  accuser,  "informed  me  that 
all  your  enmity  towards  me  arose  from  a 
belief  that  I  had  subscribed  to  put  down 
The  Lancet,  and  that,  in  every  other 
respect,  you  were  satisfied  with  my  con- 
duct, and  entertained  a  respect  for  me." — 
Mr.  M 'Christie  declares  "  that  the  word 
'  enmity  '  never  fell  from  his  lips,  nor  any 
thing-  approaching  it  nearer  than  he  has 
stated  in  his  letter.  Neither,"  says  Mr. 
M*(  hristie,  "  was  the  assertion,  '  that  in 
every  other  respect  you  were  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  Mr.  Earle's  conduct,  and  enter- 
tained a  respect  for  him,'  ever   uttered 

bt    ME. 

"  Mr.  M'Christie,"  asserts  our  accuser, 
"  upon  being  informed  that  I  had  never  con- 
tributed one  shilling  either  in  favour  of,  or 
against  The  Laxcf.t,  intimated  [intimated  !) 
that  he  was  sure  you  would  endeavour  to 
make  some  reparation." — Mr.  M'Christie 
says,  '*  No  such  sentence  as  that  1  '  was  sure 
you  would  endeavour  to  make  some  repa- 
ration '  was  ever  said,  or  thought  of  bv 
me." — Pretty  assertion-supported  charge  ! 

"  You  next  deny  (says  Mr.  Earle)  that 
you  made  application  for  the  notes  of  my 
lectures.  In  my  address  to  the  students  I 
did  not  state  that  you  had;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  posi- 


tively affirming  that  your  reporter  called 
01  on  me,  and  requested  me  to  furnish  him 
with  a  copy  of  my  notes.  Qui  fodt  per 
alteram  facxi  per  te.    It  is  true,  he  never 

stated  that  he  came  directly  from  you,  but 
I  had  a  right  to  conclude  that  he  did  so  with 

your  knowledge." Mr.  M'Christie    (and 

attend  to  him,  Henry  Earle),  "  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  have  to  .say,  that  here  Mr. 
Fade  is  guilty  of  making  a  most  direct  and 
wilful  misstatement,  for,  undoubtedly,  he  is 
declaring  that  which  is  wholly  without 
foundation,  in  saying  he  had  a  right  t©  con- 
clude that  I  went  to  him  with  your  know- 
ledge, because  I  most  explicitly  stated  to 
him,  that  I  had  called  on  him  of  my  oven 
accordtQnd  altogether  without  your  know- 
ledge. 1  told  him  that  it  was  in  the  Theatre, 
and  on  the  very  evening  of  his  lecture,  I 
resolved  to  wait  on  him,  and  that  it  was 
for  my  own  personal  accommodation  I  had 
done  so.  His  reply  was  that,  as  far  as  per- 
sonal accommodation  could  go,  he  wrould 
have  allowed  me  to  see  his  notes  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  ;  but  he  had  pledged  him- 
self {pledged1,  to  whom,  Master  Earle?) 
never  to  become  a  contributor  to  The 
Lancet,  and  repeated  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  fair  and  impartial 
reporting."  —  Pretty  assertion  -  supported 
charge ! 

Mr.  Earle  in  his  letter  continues  :  "  You 
state  that,  '  it  is  curious,'  that  my  objec- 
tions were  not  made  until  after  the  wtm-pub- 
lication  of  my  third  lecture,  and  intimate  that 
my  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  omission. 
At  the  moment  when  you  penned  this  para- 
graph, you  must  have  known  that  you  did 
not  possess  the  materials  for  publishing  my 
third  lecture."— Mr.  M'Christie  (and  attend 
to  him,  Henry  Earle)  :  "  At  the  moment 
Mr.  Earle  penned  this  paragraph,  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  the  Editor  did  not,  / 
did  possess  the  means  of  publishing,  at 
least  as  much,  if  not  more  of  it,  than  what 
had  been  given  of  the  two  former  lectures 
because  I  told  Mr.  Earle,    that  I  had  the 
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Mil.   EAR1  I  I  V\UH)Y 


i    that   witness  is  Jlrnry 

•if.     But  Hear)  I  obabry 

I  acquaint,  d   with   lien r v  E<irle,   thuC 
Henry  J  .;u  1--  will,   possibly,  look  with  more 
ton  upon  tlit*  evidence  of  Henry  I 

than  upon  that  of  ui.y  oth.i    pATSOn,  animal, 

or  thing. 

lhvitv  I'.ahi.f.  in  his  "proofs  "of said 


materials  for  so  doing." — 1'reit  ..on-  I  tie  doubted  by   all    other  bam,  surely  that 

supported  ehai  witneeawill  b  tattbabaan 

Such  is  the  testimony  by  which  the 

charges  of  Earl  n  suppoited;  and 

such  is  the  testimony  b)  which  those  charges, 

covered     as     they    are     with   tlie    siime    of 
falsehood,    have    been    cast  back    into   the 
teeth    of    our    foul-mouthed    accuser.      Hut. 
Irfl  have   not   yet  done  with   the  witm 
There  is  another  to  produce,  and,  should  he 

lit  sai  11  \  1.1 1.  in  his  charges, 

"  I  am  well  aware  that,  in   adopting  the  char. 
present  course,  lam  laying  myself  open  to        "With  respect  to  your   request,  that  1 

his  attacks;   1  am  equally  well  awaie,  that,  wonld  correct  the  proof  of  my  hctures,  / 

by    pursuing-    an  opposite  course,    and   by  never  asserted  any  thin-   of  the  kind]  my 

rumNiaaiMG,  as  biqukated,  notes  of  my  expression  was,  that  by  correcting  tba  pi 

it.  ii'iti  B,    and  niiiiuriiNC   TH1  exxja,   as     &C,  |  might  gain  a  certain  share  of  popula- 
soiue  others  have  done,  1  might  ensure  some     rity." 
degree  of  commendation/' 

Ei  cetera  !  why  etcstera  !  why  not  give  ,  briefly  in  this  place.  Although  not  neces- 
us  the  words,  man?  but  cavil  is  of  no  use,  gary  to  the  defence,  they  are  points  which 
for  they  are  stamped  upon  the  surface  of  the  should  not  be  forgotten;  the  picture,  En- 
"  Excrescence,"  Mr.  Earle's  own  favourite  !  deed,  is  incomplete  without  them.  In  the 
specimen  of  morbid  literature.  The  passage  j  charges,  Mr.  Earle  spoke  of  the  honesty  of 
remained  uncontradicted  by  Mr.  Earle,  until  ;  Mr.  M'Chrislie,  and  the  faithfulness  with 
it  met  with  a  Hat  denial  in  the  pages  of  this  winch  that  gentleman  had  upon  all  occa- 
Jourual.     But    thanks  to  Henry   Earle  the  !  sions  discharged  his  duty  as  reporter.    Here 

then,  we  have  another  admission  from  Mr. 
Earle,  which  shows  the  great  weight  that 
should  be  attached  to  Mr.  M'Christie'a 
evidence. — Thanks,  again,  to  Henry  Earle 
the  witness. 

In  the  charges,  we  have  the  following 
sentence: — "  1  cannot,  therefore,  but  doubt 
the  puiity  of  his  present  professions."  lu 
the  "  proofs,"  there  is  not  even  an  asser- 
(ion  to  show,  that  any  "  present  professions" 
have  been  made.  lu  the  charges  it  was 
stated,  that  Mr.  Earle  had  been  persecuted 
in  The  Lancet  with  malignity  for  years. 
In  the  "proofs,"  one  report,  with  its  com- 
mentary, was  adduced.  As  the  accuracy  of 
the  report  was  not  questioned,  this  testimony 
was  decided  proof  of  our  general  impar- 
tiality ;  and  having  been  brought  forward  by 
our  accuser,  it  affected  hint  only,  by  adding 
another  liuk  to  the  chain  of  his  folly.  Our 
accuser  dislikes  ribaldry  ;    having  had  no 


■witness,  if  not  thanks  to  Henry  Earle  the 
accuser;  for  he  has  heie  by  his  testimony, 
exonerated  us  from  the  most  odious  and  de- 
basing of  the  whole  of  the  charges,  namely, 
that  of  having  "  requested  him  to  furnish 
notes  of  his  lectures,  and  to  correct  the 
press."  O  temporal  O  mores'.  Thx  Lancet 
make  application  to  Mr.  Earle  for  "  notes  of 
ln3  lectures,  and  to  correct  the  press  !" 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  case,  and  de- 
mand, in  a  voice  of  exultation,  from  our 
jury,  from  the  members  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession, yes,  from  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom, with  the  exception  of  that  worthy  trio, 
Earle,  Macleod,  and  Johnstone,  guilt;/, 
or  not  guilty1.  —  The  verdict  is  already 
awarded. 

Two  or  three  circumstances  to  which  we 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any 
allusion  in  our  replies  to  the  assertion- 
supported  charges,   we    shall   notice  very 
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experience  ,:i  the  use  of  it,  we  are  ool  com* 

p.  |  tut,  on  iliis  point,  to  question  either  hie 
teste  or  hi    judgment  ;  but  we  may  tell  him, 

, ;/  j>-i<suu( .  l!i:it   ridicul--  i  I  a  rare  WeepOl 

fools, end  (Ik-  press  the  beet  mediam  for  its 
application. 

of  th"  introduction, by  oar  opponent,  of 

Dr.  \ -:  mm  ko\(.'s  came  into  thia  contro* 
versy,  we  formerly  exprt  ised  ourselves 
thus:  "  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
Dr.  Armstrong's  health  might  have 
prevented  Air.  Carle  from  dragging  the 
name  of  that  eminent  physician  into  the 
controversy,  if  he  could  have  been  re- 
strained by  no  other  consideration.  He 
well  knew  that  Dr.  Armstrong  hud  been 
suffering  during  many  months  under  a 
most  severe  and  painful  indisposition;  and 
that,  although  his  health  has  improved,  yet 
that  his  nerves  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
endure,  without  much  suffering,  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  literary  controversy.  The 
bare  mention  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  name  by 
Mr.  Earle,  in  this  affair,  all  circumstances 
considered,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  an 
act  of  cold-blooded  cruelty."  Such  was  our 
lunguage  on  Saturday,  Dec.  5th,  and  to  day, 
Saturday,  the  L9th,  we  have  to  announce 
the  melancholy  fact,  that  Dr.  John  Arm- 
strong, the  spirited,  the  scientific,  the 
talented,  John  Armstrong,  lias  discharged 
the  last  debt  of  nature.  Peace  to  his  manes  ! 
Thank  Heaven,  we  can  place  our  hand  upon 
our  hearts,  and  say  most  truly,  that  the  sad 
catastrophe  was  not  precipitated  by  any 
breach  of  private  confidence,  or  by  any  want 
of  feeling,  on  our  parts.  On  the  Monday 
evening,  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Earle's 
'  proofs,'  the  Editor  called  on  Dr.  Arm- 
strong to  sneak  to  him  respecting  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  attributed  to  him  hv  Mr, 
Earle  ;  but  such  was  his  reduced  and  feeble 
state  that  we  should  not  have  mentioned  Mr^ 
Earle's  communication,  had  not  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, after  the  lapse  of  probably  half  an 
hour,  introduced  the  subject  by  saying,  "  I 
have   been  shocked,    Mr.  AYakley,  beyond 


measure,  al  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Earle 

lias  us' d  my  name  in  nil  letter;  this  prac- 
tice of  publishing   private  conversations  is 

new  t<>  mi-  ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before,  besides  I  Know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter; I  told  Mr.  Baric  soon  Saturday.  I  told 
him  that  1  had  not  the  least  recollection  of 
such  conversation  —  1  could  not  have  said  that 
you  were  satisfied  with  his  public  conduct, 
when  hit  public  conduct  was  al!  that  you  h  id 
reprobated.  It  has  very  much  altered  my 
opinion  of  .Mr.  Carle's  character."  Had  we 
not  seen  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  published  his 
disavowal  of  the  conversation  attributed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Earle,  before  the  sad  event, 
what  would  not  have  been  said  by  the  gang 
of  Eats?  Of  course,  every  word  published 
by  Mr.  Eaile  would  have  been  received  as 
gospel  truth.  Retributive  justice,  inscru- 
table are  thy  ways  ! 

Of  the  peculiar  merits  and  qualities  of 
.Air.  Earle's  "  independence"  and  "con- 
sistency," and  of  the  pure  and  honourablo 
labours  of  the  Impostor,  we  must  speak 
on  another  occasion.  AYe  have  not  space 
for  the  discussion  of  such  interesting  topics. 


COMMISSIONERS      OF      STAMPS 
VCrSUS    DRUGGISTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  your  remarks  in  last  week's 
Lancet,  on  ttie  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps,  you  state  that  I  (fearing 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  trade  could  not 
be  consulted  within  the  time  prescribed) 
had  submitted  to  the  hard  terms  prescribed. 
by  the  Commissioners.  I  beg  to  inform  you 
I  have  not  submitted,  but  that  I  have  pre- 
sented a  second  petition,  requesting  to  be 
informed  what  the  penalty  said  to  be  incurred 
by  me  is  for.  .Three  weeks  having  elapsed 
since  the  petition  was  presented,  without 
receiving  an  answer,  1  am  induced  to  think 
the  Commissioners  intend  remitting  the  pro- 
ceedings altogether  ;  if  they  do  not,  1  beg  to 
suggCBt  to  all  those  whose  cases  are  similar 
to  mine,  that  we  unite  them  into  one  gene- 
ral petition,  and  lay  it  before  the  Lords  of 
the    Treasury.  I  am, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Linge. 
76,  York  St.  AAresfmiiuter. 
Dec.  17  th,  1829. 
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D\\.  I  WINS'  rURPl  \iim:  <  \h  . 


i  ONDOM   MEDIC  \i.  SOCIE1  v. 

i  >      i 

(  (onttnutd.) 

Mr.  Cam  vuav  in  the  Chair. 
■1  tlCAC\     01     uiti'isiiM.     is     a    CJ 

i   HltBKAL     AH  fc(  '11  UN. 

Du.  I  wins  communicated  the  following 
case,  in  proof  of  the  sale  and  advantageous 
employment  of  turpentine  in  infantile  affec- 
tions, which  resist  the  ordinary  manage* 
nient.  lie  was  called  on  the  'JOth  of  iNovem- 
ber  to  see  the  youngest  child  of  a  celebrated 
barrister,  and  found  the  infant,  a  child  of  six 
months  old,  m  a  condition,  as  he  considered 
it,  of  extreme  danger,  panting,  blanched  in 
countenance,  and  with  an  expression  of  fea- 
ture denocing  the  approach  of  a  cerebral 
ejection  of  the  worst  kind.  The  child  was 
labouring  uuder  the  effects  of  dentition  and 
exposure  to  cold,  and  the  breathing  having 
become  hurried,  calomel  and  leeches  to  the 
chest  had  been  ordered;  no  use,  however, 
was  made  of  the  leeches  until  the  pulmonary 
irritation  had  become  so  decided  as  to  friffht- 
en  the  nurse  into  the  application  of  a  couple, 
when  the  flow  of  blood  was  very  copious  and 
the  fluid  at  length  became  watery.  On  the 
following  afternoon,  Dr.  Uwins  first  saw  the 
child,  when  he  considered  its  condition  to 
be  that  of  inability  to  transmit  a  due  quan- 
tity of  blood  through  the  lungs,  with  brain 
disorder  threatening  convulsion  ;  the  secre- 
tions were  checked,  and  the  evacuations  re- 
sembled the  moulded  clay  of  tobacco  pipes. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  indications 
were,  leeches  to  the  head,  and  calomel  to 
the  bowels,  but  these  the  state  of  the  infant 
at  once  induced  him  to  reject.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly imperative  to  loosen  the  secre- 
tions, but  life  was  at  too  low  an  ebb  for  this 
mode  of  treatment;  the  pulse  was  absolutely 
hesitating,  and  the  cerebral  condition  was 
one  of  asthenia  rather  than  fulness.  He  look- 
ed about,  therefore,  for  a  medicine  which 
might  act  vigorously  upon  the  intestinal 
surface,  re-open  the  secretions,  and  arouse 
the  energies  of  life  ;  he  immediately  order- 
ed therefore,  a  warm-bath  having  been  pre- 
viously used,  10  minims  of  the  oleum  tere- 
binthaj,  and  the  same  quantity  of  castor  oil, 
with  two  fluid  drachms  of  water,  every  two 
hours.  After  one  or  two  of  these  doses  the 
infant  had  a  serious  convulsion,  and  Mr. 
Powell,  who  was  in  attendance,  bein°-  sent 
for,  prescribed  a  mixture  with  ammonia,  to 
be  taken  in  the  intermediate  hours  with  the 
turpentine  medicine.  At  night  Dr.  Uwins 
iurther  directed  a  free  incision  of  the  lower 
gums,  as  the  incisores  were  nearly  protrud- 


ing.  The  turpi  I  castor  oil  bad  pro- 

duced by  the 

morning  were  quite  healthy,  and  on  t; 

day  amendment  h  .-  that 

be  made  bii  bow.     Hie  moral  «>f  tbe 
was, — That    there    an-  f    infantile 

u  in  w Inch  the  depressed  po* 
life  will  not  admit  of  calomel  and  ble< 
lest  the  balance  he  turned  on  tho  wrong  side, 

but  in   winch  turpentine  may  prodi  i 

the  good  effects  without  one  of  their  dis- 
advantages, proving  at  once  a  stimulant  and 
emul  '  nt.  IN-  was  aware  that  calomel  and 
bleeding  often  did  terminate  cerebral  disor- 
ders well,  but  these  cases  were  sometimes: 
too  far  gone  to  allow  of  it.    The  present  was 

one  of  them,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  f< 
that  ordinary  depletion  and  purging  would 
have  proved  fatal  in  their  operation.  \\  ith 
these  feelings  he  had  resorted  to  the  turpen- 
tine, and  he  recommended  it,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  the  profession.  It  was 
upon  the  vicarious  and  urging  principle,  that 
this  valuable  medicine  appeared  to  show  its 
beneficial  agency  in  puerperal  affections, 
and  the  effect  seemed  traceable  to  the  per- 
turbation excited  in  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  intestines,  and  upon  the  sentient  organ- 
ization, doing  away,  as  it  were,  with  the 
inflammation  previously  existing  in  the  se- 
rous membrane,  a  principle  of  counter- iiri- 
tation  of  great  importance  in  therapeutic- 
agency. 

It  was  objected  by  Dr.  Whiting  and 
Mr.  Dendy,  that  the  views  with  which  Dr. 
Uwins  had  drawn  up  this  case,  and  re- 
commended the  ol.  terebinth,  as  a  medi- 
cine, were  not  sufficiently  definite  to  per- 
mit any  particular  course  of  practice  to  be 
founded  upon  them  ;  and  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  inquire  of  Dr.  I  wins  what 
were  the  exact  diseases,  and  what  the  exact 
symptoms,  on  the  appearance  of  which  he 
would  advise  it  to  be  resorted  to.  Jt  was 
further  remarked,  by  Mr.  Proctor,  that  in 
this  particular  case,  the  use  of  the  turpentine 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  so  absolutely 
necessary  as  Dr.  I' wins  had  considered  it, 
the  remedies  employed  before  its  adminis- 
tration, and  the  lancing  of  the  gums  after- 
wards, deserving,  probably,  the  credit  which 
was  awarded  to  the  turpentine  ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  thought  the  administration  of  calo- 
mel had  not  been  sufficiently  relied  on  ;  he 
had  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  calo- 
mel might  not  have  been  given  to  an  infant 
even  in  the  last  stage  of  inflammation.  It 
was  also  considered  by  another  gentleman, 
that  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel, 
with  a  little  castor  oil,  would,  probably, 
have  accomplished  all  that  was  required, 
and  that  a  stimulant  being  necessary,  one 
would  have  done  as  well  as  another.  Some 
remarks  were  also  made  on  the  dread  which 
was  entertained  of  further  bleeding.     Mr. 
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Dendy  considered  that  its  adVantagei  wholly 
depended  upon  circumatancei ;  be  bed  known 
bwmorrbege  from  I  aingla  leecb  prove  fatal, 

While  another    child  had  home  twenty    with 

eaae<  In  this  \)r.  Williemi  thought  there 
wei  nothing  linguler,  bat  thtt  any  leeehei 

Were  Ipplied  It  all,  or  that  10  few  were  ap- 
plied ;    II    the    Mine    time    lie     lllO    thought, 

there  were  so  many  remedies  employed  in 
Dr.  I  wins'  ease,  that  the  firtUM  Of  I  lie  tur- 
pi ntine  could  not  he  readily  assigned. 

It  was  replied  by  Dr.  Twins,  that  though 
Bid  rather  confine  himself  to  a  def<  me 
of  his  practice  in  tliis  particular  case,  he 
had  no  objeetion  to  my  that  his  employment 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine  would  be  chiefly  in 
those  caves  in  which  he  should  Pear  the 
effects  of  bleeding  and  calomel.  He  would 
resort  to  it  where  vascular  irritation  was 
high,  and  the  vital  powers  were  very  low; 
he  would  in  fact  gi?e  the  turpentine  in  any 
febrile  tffeotion  that  could  be  named  in  which 
these  symptoms  were  present,  and  that  too  at 
the  onset  of  his  practice,  whether  there  had 
been  prior  treatment  or  not.  In  his  case  the 
state  of  the  child  was  such  that  bleeding, 
or  calomel,  was  totally  out  of  the  question. 
The  turpentine  had  certainly  produced  its 
effects  before  the  gums  were  lanced. 

Dn.  Whiting  expressed  himself  as  very 
little  satisfied  on  the  subject,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  recommendation  which 
the  oil  of  turpentine  had  received  as  a  cura- 
tive agent ;  its  employment  was  by  no  means 
so  systematic  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  he 
thought  that  medical  practitioners  would  do 
a  very  great  service  to  medicine,  by  making 
known  their  experience,  and  generalising 
the  facts  connected  with  it. 

Dn.  Siiwaht  inquired  whether  it  was 
not  in  topical  congestions  that  turpentine 
was  iiMiallv  considered  as  most  effective. 

Dr..  Coim.and  advocated  the  practice 
which  Dr.  Uwins  had  adopted,  and  spoke 
highly  of  the  virtues  of  turpentine.  It  was, 
he  said,  a  great  antiseptic,  a  most  powerful 
astringent  ;  whether  taken  internally  or  ap- 
plied externally,  it  had  the  advantage  of 
acting  on  the  nervous  system  as  a  powerful 
stimulant,  and  it  was  a  most  beneficial  agent 
in  promoting  all  the  secretions  of  the  body, 
lu  its  administration,  the  doses  which  were 
used,  the  mode  of  compounding  it,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  given, 
and  the  subsequent  treatment,  weie  all 
of  them  eery  important  things,  and  such  as 
den  aided  the  exercise  of  the  best  possible 
■  ent.  As  to  the  specific  diseases  in 
which  it  could  be  employed,  he  certainly 
felt  it  was  le*s  easy  to  enumerate  them 
it  irei  to  form  a  judgment,  when  at 
the  bedaide,  whether  it  would  be  right  in 
the  case  under  consideration  to  employ 
it.  In  Dr.  I  wins'  case,  for  instance,  he 
approved    it,    where   it   would    have    been 


I  improper  to  have  thrown  in  cnlomel, 
Which  was  decidedly  a  sedative,  medicine. 
In  yellow  fever,  in  erysipelatous,  puer- 
peral, and  cerebral  cases,  and  in  all  af- 
fections   of    a    typhoid    character,    it    was   a 

valuahle  remedy,  bearing   in   mind   that  its 
judioioui    combination    with    other    active 

tin  il  Mi  nes  was  an  important  part  of  practice. 
In  apoplexy,  especially,  it  might  he  consid- 
ered as  a  most  powerful  and  effective  reme- 
dy ;  its  diminution  of  the  cerebral  excitement 
was  very  decided  ;  in  doses,  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce.  At  the  same  time  the 
practitioner  should  exercise  great  caution,  as 
its  liability  to  be  carried  into  the  circulation 
might  produce  injurious  effects;  it  might 
often  be  detected  by  the  smell  both  in  the 
urine  and  the  breath.  This  especially  indi- 
cated the  necessity  for  giving  some  other 
medicine  with  it.  lie  had  himself  taken  ten 
drachms  of  it,  which,  not  having  purged  him  , 
he  allowed  to  follow  its  own  course,  and  in 
the  course  of  24  hours  the  whole  of  it  passed 
off  by  the  lungs,  producing  effects  of  by  no 
means  a  desirable  kind.  It  wei  far  from 
being  a  safe  medicine,  therefore,  in  acute 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
pericarditis,  or  the  pleura,  in  such  dose3 
as  would  be  likely  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
circulation. 

Dn.  Ka  madge  thought  it  a  valuable  me- 
dicine. In  cases  of  febrile  excitement,  the 
bowels  being  relaxed  and  the  irritability 
great,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  tympanitic  state 
of  the  abdomen  exists,  it  might  be  employed 
advantageously  ;  and  especially  in  calling 
other  medicines  into  action. 


December  1-Wi,  1829. 

The  observations  on  the  use  of  turpentine 
were  resumed  this  evening,  chiefly  turning 
on  the  different  effects  produced  by  large 
and  small  doses,  the  latter  occasioning  very 
unpleasant  and  distressing  results  on  the 
kidneys  and  intestines,  the  former  very  ex- 
cellent effects  as  a  stimulant  and  emulgent. 
Doses  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  were  men- 
tioned as  not  too  great  in  many  cases,  and  as 
being  a  delightful  medicine  to  act,  and  as 
such,  and  in  preference  to  small  doses,  it 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
.Air.  Kingdon,  Mr.  Gossett,  Dr.  Whiting, 
Dr.  Ramadge,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Pereira,  Mr. 
Dendy,  and  Mr.  Stephens.  Dr.  Whiting 
thought,  however,  that  very  great  caution 
was  necessary  in  giving  it  to  children  ;  fifteen 
to  twenty  drops  would  occasionally  pro- 
duce great  irritation,  blood  from  the  bowels, 
and  a  constant  desire  to  micturate.  He  had, 
however,  and  so  had  Dr.  Kamadge,  given 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  drops,  to  children 
three  times  a  dav,  without  any  injurious 
effects.  Mr.  Burt  found  harm  from  adminis- 
tering  two   drachms.    Dr.    Ryan  had  not, 


.       ,       [ON   OF   I 


vhc-n  mixed  with   four  or  six  draobms  of 

i  oil,     Mr.  I.lovd  had  rep< 
it  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  continued  it 
for  a  long   lime  without  any  effect  on   the 
urinary  organs ;  if  it  had,  be  thou  diseon* 
tinued  it  for  u  day  or  two.    To  ahow  bow 

light  an  effect  it  might  have  on  the  urinary 
oigans,    he   .said    he    had  often    given    it    in 

s  of  gleet,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
gonorrhoea,  with  copaiba,  with  excellent  re< 

suits,  lie  thought  it  would  In  u  great  mis- 
take to  reject  its  advantages,  on  account  of 

of  its    occasional    ill  ell'ects.      Dr.  lunuadge 

said  he  could  bear  testimony  to  its  curative 
agency  in  gonorrhoea ;  and  he  vouched  lor 
the  fact  that  a  young  Frenchman  who  had 
Buffered  with  obatinate  gonorrhoea  for  six 
months,  was  completely  cured  by  living  for 

several  days  in  a  house  which  was  newly 
painted  throughout.  The  turpentine  was 
extensively  absorbed  externally,  and  could 
be  distinctly  smelt  in  the  urine  of  persons 
residing  in  newly-painted  houses.  Mr. 
Stephens  thought  that,  in  giving;  it  as  a  ver- 
mifuge in  large  doses,  and  directing  its 
effects  with  castor  oil  to  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  chief  advantages  of  turpentine 
would  be  derived.  Finally,  to  reconcile  the 
occasional  contrary  effects  of  the  medicine, 
Mr.  Dendy  said  that  it  was  probable  the 
effects  of  large  or  small  doses  depended  on 
the  idiosyucracy  of  the  individual  taking  it. 

The  laws  of  the  Society  have  latterly  un- 
dergone much  consideration,  and  the  whole 
of  them  will  shortly  be  brought  under  revi- 
sion at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members. 

The  President  has  lately  presented  the 
Society  with  a  handsome,  and  very  service- 
able, set  of  table  lamps. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
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Mn.  Bacot  in  the  Chair. 


POSSIBLE    PHOTR  ACTION   OV    CTSTATION. 

Dr.  Granville  introduced  the  subject 
of  protracted  gestation,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding,  1st,  On  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
term  ;  'Jndly,  On  the  possibility  of  the  pe- 
riod of  gestation  being  ft  protracted  ;" 
Sdly,  On  the  proof  which  could  be  produced 
in  its  support.  The  several  subjects  which 
these  questions  embraced,  he  considered  of 
vital  importance  to  society,  and  such  as 
might  be  discussed  with  great  interest  and 
advantage.  Developing  these  objects  in  a 
hrief  introduction,  the  doctor  entered  at 
once  on  the  question,  What  is  meant  by  pro- 
tracted gestation  ]  and  his  reply  was,  that  it 


meant,  literally,  tbat  gestation,  Which,  reek- 
in. m   the  |,(  eplioe 

the    i.  i     parturition,    lanted   loi. 

than    the    time    generally    admitted   La 
the   usual  duration.     But   was  there  posi- 
i  ridencs  for  fixing  the  exact  length  <<f 

the     period    t<"iii"d     the    USUsl    duration 

pregnancy.     II ■•■    l'i.  Granville)  should  say 

that  there   really    was  not.     It  was  usual  tor 
medical  men  to  isy,  that   nine  month 

the  ultitnuiii  temjnu  in  women.     Hut  v.  ho 

had  proved  this  to  be  SO  !  On  the  contrary, 
the  notions  entertained  on  the  subject,  I  • 
by  those  who  considered  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion to  be  limited  within  its  shortest  period, 
were  so  VBgue,  that  some  said  it  was  forty 
weeks,   while   others    called  it  nine  months* 

as   if  the    expressions    were    synonymous, 

though     a  difference    of   six,  eight,  or    ten 
days,    existed     between    these   two   peiiods, 
just  as  the  months  were    to   be   of  thirty  or 
thirty-one    days'    length.     Dr.    Clarke  was 
one  of  these  gentlemen.      lie   was  asked,  on 
a  well-known  trial,  what  was  the   full  term 
of   gestation  ;  and  his  reply  was,   undoubt- 
edly labour  must  begin  at  the    expiration  of 
forty  weeks  after  the  last  sexual  intercourse. 
He  was  asked  how  he   could  prove  this,  but 
the    question    puzzled   him  ;    and   the   only 
proof  that  he  could  give  was,  his  own  asser- 
tion, that,  in   several  cases  in   his   practice, 
he   had  the  positive  assurance  of  parties  in- 
terested, that  intercourse  had   taken   place 
once  only,  and  lor  good,  forty  weeks  before 
the    commencement    of    parturition.      The 
number  of  those  cases  was  not  above  twenty  ; 
and,  surely,  twenty  cases  in    the  course  of  a 
long  and  extensive  practice,  were  not   suffi- 
cient to   prove,  undoubtedly,  that  labour  in- 
variably  began   at    the    expiration   of  forty 
weeks.     To   proceed   correctly    in   the    in- 
quiry, it  was  necessary  to  know  what  was 
really  the  extent  of  the  customary  period  of 
gestation.     The  data,  upon  which  the  calcu- 
lation was  usually  made,  were  fallacious  and 
absurd  ;    the    cessation  of  the   menses   was 
one,  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  de- 
noting pregnancy  was  another,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon of  quickening  was  a  third  ;  but,  to 
the  former  of  these,  he  should  answer   that 
he  had  seen  many  cases  of  women  who  had 
menstruated    for    months    after    pregnancy 
bad  taken  place,  and   ha  bad  had  opportuni- 
ties in  some  of  them  of  collecting  portions  of 
the  menstrual  fluid,  and  comparing  it  with 
other   portions  ;    there    were   other  women 
also,   who   became   pregnant  without  men- 
struating at  all  between  one  pregnancy  and 
another.     These   signs   then  were  perfectly 
fallacious,  and,  in  fact,   the  movements  of 
the  child  were  the  only   criterion  that  could 
be  relied  on.     But  then,  again.,  when  these 
were  felt,  what    length    could    be    already 
assigned  to  the  pregnancy,  so  as  to  enable 
its  whole  duration  to  be  calculated  1    The 
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notion   that  womni    quickened   when  half 
gone,  was,  generally  speaking,  an  absui 
It  w  m  the  i.  wt  variou    of  anj  of  the  symp- 
toms  of  pregnancy.    The   whole  <>t    these 
sources  of  calculation,  then,  were  deluaive  ; 
hiuI,  from  them,  It  waa  impossible  to  derive 
say  close  grounds  of  judgment.    Some  pe« 
ii.  d,   however,  it   beoame  necessary  to  fix 
hi  fore  the  main  question  oonld  be  urgued  ; 
and  .is  the  average  of  calculations  had  ap- 
portioned S80  days  for  the  usual  duration  of 
pregnancy,  thai  period  it  would  be  both  safe 
ami  convenient    to    adopt,    The   meaning, 
tin  ii,  of  protracted  gestation  was,  that  preg- 
nancy  which  avowedly  extended  sny  num- 
ber  of  days  beyond   -Jo'i).     Having   sgreed 
upon  this  point,  the  second    branch   of  the 
inquiry  might  be  proceeded  with  :    Js  pro- 
tracted gestation  possible  '.    His  (J)r.  Gran- 
ville's) answer  was     he  thought  it  was  pos- 
sible, for  there  was  nothing  in  the  opinion 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.     A  child  so- 
j  turned    in    the    womb    forty    weeks.      Why 
not  forty-one  or  forty-four  as  well!     ^\  ere 
we    so   intimate  with  the    marvellous  action 
that  came  on  at  parturition,  as  to  be  enabled 
to   deny  the    possibility  of  such    an   action 
being"  arrested  and  prolonged  to  a  period  ex- 
tending beyond   forty  weeks  1     Could  it  be 
denied  that  many  weeks  less  than   that  pe- 
riod were  SDmetitnes   sufficient  to  bring-  the 
child    to  maturity?     Then,    if    it   could    be 
diminished,  why  was  its  possible  extension  to 
he  denied,     liroussais   had  related  a  case  in 
his  Essay  on  Medical  Education,  in  which  a 
woman  bore  a  live  child,  which  lived  to  ma- 
turity, six  months  after  a  previous  labour  ; 
liroussais    himself    attended     the     labour. 
A    ain  ;  if  we  denied  the   possibility  of  pro- 
tected gestation,  we  must,  of  necessity,  re- 
cognise the  truth  of  a  still  more   extraordi- 
nary phenomenon,  that  of  superlactation,  to 
explain  such  cases  as   those  in   which   one 
child    being-   borne    at    nine    months,  a   se- 
cond  child   is   delivered  some   weeks  after, 
which   latter  must  either  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  superfrctation,  or  of  protracted  gesta- 
ti  hi.     These  cases  were  very  numerous,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  fact  in   some,  it  was 
not  t  )  be  supj  osed,  that  in  the  whole  of  them 
the   uterus   was  double.     The  testimony  of 
two  very  recent  writers,  Cassan  and  Dimce, 
went    to  prove    from    personal   observation, 
that  in  double  impregnations,  the  pregnancy 
seldom,  if  ever,  went  its  usual  course,  with- 
out serious  accident  either  to  the   fcrtus  or 
the  mother.     There  were  no  arguments  to 
be  drawn,  either  from  nature  or  the  science 
of  physiology i  against  the  possibility  of  pro- 
tracted lion.     .Nature  is  not  uniform  in 
other  oi  l.<  r  sction  -,  and  then-  was  no  law, 
.  to  bind  her  to  uniformity  in  this, 
'lb-  differences  which  occurred  in  menstru- 
ation, in   susceptibility  of  menstruation,  in 
the  assumption  of  puberty,  the  diminution 


8  period  of  gestation— a  multitude  of 
such  variations  were  to  he  referred  to,  all 
proving,  that  however  oonaistent  nature 
might  be,  uniform  .six;  certainly  was  sot  ; 
and   if  we    looked    lor  analogies  in   other 

Olai    ■    I    Of  beings,    then-    was    abundance  of 

proof,  thai  protraction  wi    ool  a  matter  of 
mere    aupposition.    In    the    brute  animal, 
oases  of    protracted  gestation  were  almost. 
loo  numerous  to  excite  observation.    The 
facts  and  arguments,  then,  which  could  be 
thus  accumulated,   had  not  failed  to  make  a 
due  impression  on  scientific  men.     The  pro- 
position had  received   the  support  of  a  boat 
of    authorities    of    the     highest     character. 
Amongst  the  elders  more,    worthy  of  faith 
were,  Hostius  Sylvius,  Harvey,  Mauriceau, 
l.i-viet,    Tietaud,    Heyster,     Delignac,    La 
Cloture,   Benedictus,    Petit,   Smellie,    and 
Hunter.     Among  the  more    modern    were, 
Osiaader,    Fordere\    Schneider,    Lentossit, 
Sprengil,  Adelon,  Bardt,  Capuron,   Orfila, 
Burns,  Desormeaux.Dewees,  and  Hamilton. 
Dr.  Merriman  had  actually  published  a  sum- 
mary of  the  instances  in  which,  in   his  own 
experience,    the  period    of  40  weeks  had 
been  exceeded  ;  22  of  these  extended  into 
the  41st  week  after  the  menstrual  intermis- 
sion, 15   into   the   42d,    10   into   the  4:3d, 
four  into  the   44th,  and  a  few,  dating  from 
the  last  appearance  of  the  menses,  exceeded 
308   days.     In  addition   to    these    writers, 
very  high   authorities,  under  whose  consi- 
deration the  question  had  been  brought  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  had  acted  upon  it  as  one 
which  must  be  answered  affirmatively.    The 
Scotch  law  recognised  the  protraction  to  any 
day  of  a  whole  month  beyond  the  usual  pe- 
riod.    In  almost  every  case  which  had  come 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  the  doctrine  had 
been  admitted,  and  if  in  the  recent  case  to 
which  he    had   alluded,    the   decision    was 
against  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  born   304 
days  after  intercourse,  it  was  more  owing  to 
circumstances  of  amoial  nature,  than  to  the 
impossibility  of  the  principle.    In  this  coun- 
try, many  decisions  during  the  lime  of  Lord 
Coke,   allowed  fortv  weeks  and  ten  days  to 
be  the  possible  period  of  gestation.  The  code 
of  Napoleon,  too,  though  it  would  not  recog- 
nise as  legitimate,  births  occurring  300  days 
after  access,  did  not  limit  the  time  within 
that  period.     The  code  of  Frederic  of  Prus- 
sia went  beyond   this,   and  recognised  the 
mere  possibility  of  a  child  being  born  in  the 
eleventh    month   after  intercourse  with  the 
husband.      Having  brought  the  subject  thus 
far,  Dr.  Granville  adverted  to  the  results  of 
bis  own  experience  as  physician-accoucheur 
to  the  Westminster  Dispensary  and  a  lying- 
in  hospital,    which  institutions  had  brought 
under   his  notice   many    thousand   cases   of 
pregnancy,  a  large  proportion  of  which  had 
been  investigated  and  registered  with  great 
diligence  in  case-books,  his  practice  having 
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I      ii  for  many  years  at  thnse  institutioi 

record     in     distinct     columns     the     folloi 

.ts  of  information  ;  —  the  name,  age,  tad 
dflW,  of  the  woman — the  date,  ot  her  ad- 
-don — tl)C  i  at  whose  in   (inmen- 

dation  admitted — the   cause   of  idmii 
ddes  that  or'  pregnancy* — by  whom  eon* 

fined,    10    as   to  include  any  further  particu- 
lars, to  which  reference  might  become 

-ary —  whether  married  or  not — how  Ion*' 
married — how  lone  married  before  hearing — 
profession  of  the  husband — her  own  expec- 
tations ot'  labour — date  of  the  quickening — 
how  Ion;  menstruation  had  ceased,  or  whe- 
ther that  or  any  coloured  Mention  existed 
in  lieu  of  it — whether  suckling  at  the  time  of 
falling  with  child — number  of  children  she 
has  borne,  and  whether  any  still-born — how 
manv  alive  now,  and  their  state  of  health — 
bow  many  dead,  and  the  ages  and  causes — 
statement  of  children  which  have  bad  the 
natural,  the  inoculated, or  the  vaccine  pox — 
bow  often, end  the  periods,  of  miscarriage — 
bow  many  of  these  in  succession — presumed 
or  real  causes  of  them — whether  any  live 
child  born  previous  to  any  miscarriage  — 
nature  of  the  labours,  with  or  without  art, 
manual  or  instrumental — whether  any  habi- 
tual disease,  depending,  or  otherwise,  on 
pregnancy — and,  lastly,  general  observa- 
tions. With  such  data  as  these,  any  medi- ' 
cal  man  might  venture  to  form  an  opinion 
on  any  question  which  these  cases  could 
illustrate,  and  from  them  be  (Dr.  Granville) 
had  obtained  information,  to  bis  mind,  most 
decisive  of  the  possibility  of  the  protraction 
of  gestation.  He  bad  already,  on  another 
occasion,  referred  to  those  of  them  which 
could  admit  of  no  dispute,  cases  in  which 
the  reckoning  bad  been  made  from  the  last 
day  of  the  lunar  montli  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  last  appearance  of  the  menses,  and 
which  then  extended  severally  to  292,  296] 
299,  902,  ;>i;>,  SIT,  and  S24  days.  A  lady 
whom  he  had  attended  this  year,  living  with 
her  husband,  and  who  bad  never,  when  not 
pregnant,  been  irregular  in  her  menses, 
calculated  her  pregnancy  from  midway  be- 
tween the  t;B  days  which  elapsed  between 
her  previous  menstruation,  and  the  period 
when  she  ought  to  have  menstruated  again, 
and  she  then  fixed  upon  the  conclusion  of 
ten  calendar  months  for  the  day  of  her  con- 
finement. She  proved  perfectly  correct,  and 
on  inquiring  the  reason  of  her  fixing  on  so  pro- 
tracted a  period,  she  said  that  her  three  former 
children  were  born  after  a  similar  interval. 
E'en  supposing  that  conception  had  taken 
place  at  the  very  end  of  the  first  lunar  pe- 
riod, still  the  protraction  must  have  extend- 
ed two  weeks  at  the  least.  The  third  branch 
of  the  question,  the  proof  of  protracted 
gestation,  the  most  thorny  of  the  whole,  now 
came  to  be  investigated.  Unfortunately, 
that  which  physiology   regarded  as  sound 


science,  tl.  of  law  was  very  likely 

•    boa   it    (  urne    to  be 

si  idem  e«   Bo  it  happened  in  ibe 

registered  CSSSI  which  he.  (Dr.  dranville) 
bail  adduced  on  the  trial  before  the  II  I 

i  ie  the  band  -writing  in  i 

part  of  the  register  c\,uld  00t  be  eWOri  to  ; 
becatIM  the  pupils  who  made  the  entries 
were    scattered    in    a    hundred    places,    and 

time  was  not  allowed   to  collect  them,  the 

whole  of  the  mote  were  quashed.     Happily 

the  cavils  by  which  the  evidence  of  nature 
(BOS    rejected  in  courts  of  law,    could    avail 

nothing  in  the  halls  e.     Continuing 

the  subject  of  proof,  he  would  refer  tl: 
ciety  to  the  positive  experiments  on  animals 
mad.-  by  Tesaier,  and  quote,  briefly, 
equally  positive  facts,  amongst  others,  from 
a  memoir  of  Dr.  Velpeau,  published  in 
lugust  last,  in  the  Nouvelle  BibliothefUe 
Medicate,  which  had  that  afternoon  onlv 
been  put  into  his  hands.  Under  the  bead 
of  "  .Xuissanccs  tardives"  were  related  the 
following  strong  instances  which  happened 
in  the  practice  of  a  midwife,  whose  charac- 
ter and  experience  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, were  of  the  very  highest  grade. 
This  practitioner,  Madame  Borvin,  for  many 
years  attached  to  La  Maternite,  states,  that 
a  lady,  aged  t'7,  became  pregnant  within  tbo 
five  first  days  of  August,  1828.  She  went 
into  the  country  immediately  after  tbis, 
where  she  experienced  the  usual  symptoms 
of  pregnancy,  and  remained  a  whole  month 
without  the  possibility  of  seeing  ber  bus- 
band.  At  tbe  end  of  nine  months,  symp- 
toms of  labour  came  on,  and  Madame  Bortin 
was  sent,  for  ;  but  these  symptoms  soon  left, 
and  parturition  did  not  occur  until  tbe  loth 
of  May,  1829,  thus  making  the  period  of 
gestation  extend  to  1  month  and  eleven  davs 
after  the  ultimum  ttWpUS.  These  were  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  in  the  case  of 
a  lady  whose  principles  and  morality  would 
not  admit  of  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion.  The 
other  case  was  equally  strong  and  unimpeach- 
able ;  unwarrantable  suspicion  of  the  ho- 
nesty of  the  mother  alone,  could  be  hazarded 
against  it.  A  lady,  aged  30,  having  already 
three  children,  miscarried  four  successive 
times,  and  became  pregnant  for  the  eighth 
time  on  the  9th  of  July,  1828,  when  every 
symptom  of  impregnation  supervened.  The 
husband  was  absent  four  months,  and  ut  that 
period,  on  the  examination  of  Madame  Bor- 
vin,  she  proved  half  gone.  At  nine  months, 
symptoms  of  labour  came  on,  left  again,  and 
did  not  return  until  the  1st  of  May,  at  which 
time  twenty-two  days  had  elapsed  beyond 
tbe  period  usually  assigned  for  gestation. 
Besides  these  cases,  be  would  now  refer 
only  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  junior, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  two  cases  which  occurred 
to  M.  Desormeaux,  the  professor  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Dr. 
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M,   whose  high  chnrnctc rs  and  reputa- 
tion were  t',uuili:ir  to  ev«  rv  professional  man. 

'I  In'  case  related  l>v  Uie  former  was,  thai  oi  i 
lailv,  the  mothi  r  of  three  children,  who  be- 
ouu  insane.  Her  phyaioian  considered, 
th at  child-bearing  might  have  a  beneficial 
iiiiluciTcc  oo  tin-  mental  disease,  snd  per- 
mitted the  husband  to  vi>it  bar,  but  under 
oondition  thai  it  should  be  bul  oni  ■■.  at  di  i 
tsaoes  of  three  months,  that  if  conception 
took  place,  there  might  be  no  chance  of 
abortion  from  further  intercourse,  i'.xaet 
notes  of  these  visits  ware  made,  and  when 
at  last  symptoms  of  pregnancy  appeared, 
they  were  wholly  discontinaed,  and  the  lady 
strictlv  watched.     At  tin*  end  of  nine  solar 

months     and     fourteen    (lavs,    Prof.    Desor- 

meanx  delivered  her  of  a  small  child.    'L'his 

nt  date,  vouched   for  by  two 

living  physicians,  with  the  minuteness  of  the 

notes,  ami  the  possible  retardation  of  the 
pregnane)  by  the  lady's  complaint,  made  it 
one  of  the  utmost  importance.     The  case  of 

1  rr.  I  >iw<  ea  ■  as  equally  strong  in  proof,  that 
caption  had  occurred  on  a  stolen  visit 
from  the  husband  of  a  lady  who  was  deliver- 
ed nine  ni'  nths  and  thirteen  days  afterwards. 
The  speaker  here  brought  the  subject  to  a 
conclusion,  by  dwelling  on  the  Strength  of 
the  evidence  he  had  quoted,  and  inviting 
the  observations  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
cietv. 

The  speakers  who  followed,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  expressed  opinions  favour- 
able to  the  possible  protraction  of  gesta- 
tion, and  afforded,  therefore,  but  few  points 
for  the  replies  which  the  Doctor  promised  to 
make  on  the  following  evening.  The  chief 
objections  were  raised  by  Dr.  Kamsbottom, 
who  thought  ninnv  of  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Granville  supported  by  no  facts  which  could 
not  be  overturned  ;  his  strongest  point,  he 
thou,':,  was  that  of  the  analogies  which 
could  bt  drawn  from  the  protraction  of  ges- 
tation in  animals;  though,  strong  and  curious 
as  these  factsappeared,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived only  on  the  most  rigid  proof.  As  foi 
the  evidence  winch  was  brought  forward  on 
the  Gardner  peerage,  the  fact  which  struck 
him  mora  strongly  than  any  other,  was  the 
extraordina:  j  uty    of    opinion    which 

existed  amongst  the  witness's — men,  the 
mi  t    thit   could  be    found  in   the 

on.  Their  evidence,  various  as  it 
.vever,  must  be  regarded  asextreme- 
1\  valuable;  hut,  on  the  remainder,  that  of 
the  women  who  were  examined,  little  reli- 
ance was  to  be  placed.  1  be  onlv  evidence 
of  the  whole  deserving  credence,  was  that 
of  .Mrs.  Mitchell,  the  wife  of  the  purser  of 
the  Galatea.  This  lady  said  that,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  she  had  intercourse  with  her 
has  i  from  that  particular  connexion, 

the  on. v  one  which  occurred  :it  the  time, 
she  said  die  had  conceived.     On  the   11th 


of  the  following  April  she  was  delivered  of 

I  male  child,    ten  months  and    live     days   oc- 

curi  ing  between  the  •  two  periods .  This 
osse was  a  rery  strong  one;  but  the  result 
of  the  examination  was  worth  noticing,  i  a 
proof  of  the  extreme  caution  witlr  which  the 
evidence  of  women  on  these  points  should 
always    he   rej  eived ;    for   when   the    i 

Cams    tO    !>''     silted,    it  was   proved  from    the 

muster-roll  of  the  frigate,  and  the  band* 
writing  of  Mr.   Mitchell   himself,  that    be 

COUld  not  have  been  out  Of  the  ship,  either 
the  day  his  wife  had    mentioned,  or  on  any 

one  of  several  days  near  it.  But  consider- 
ing the  Bubject  physiologically,  there  was 
one  thing  which  upset  all  the  reasoning 
that  had  been  raised  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
traction of  gestation*  The  period  which 
always  occurred  between  conception,  and 
the  lodgment  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus, 
varied  considerably,  and  this  fact  would  sl- 
ways  interfere  with  the  question*  The  im- 
pregnated ovum  had  to  travel  an  extent  of 
four  inches  before  it  reached  the  uterus. 
In  the  rabbit  it  occupied  from  four  to  six 
days;  in  the  sheep,  seventeen  ;  in  the  hu- 
man being,  from  eight  to  thirty  days  would 
elapse.  From  the  time  it.  did  so  arrive,  to 
that  of  parturition,  he  had  no  doubt  was 
definite,  and  that  utero-gestation  could  not  be 
protracted.  This,  he  thought,  was  the  pe- 
riod for  consideration.  Before  that  time 
the  ovum  had  no  growth  ;  it  was  not  at- 
tached by  vascular  connexion  to  the  mother. 
This  objection,  however,  it  was  con- 
tended bv  Professor  Thomson,  did  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  question.  If  the  period  of 
gestation  from   impregnation  to  parturition 

(were   allowed    to   be  about  230  days,  it  did 

j  not  matter  how  much  of  that  lime  was  spent 
in    the     transmission    of  the   ovum    to    the 

I  uterus.  It  especially  did  not  affect  the 
question  in  a  legal  point  of  view.     The  real 

!  point  at  issue  was,  what  is  the  true  period 
between  conception  and  labour  1     His  own 

!  opinion  was,  that  it  was  liable  to  protraction, 
So  also,  regarding  it  as  a  lustts  naturce, 
thought  Dr.  Sigmoud,  and  so  also  thought 
Dr.  Locock,  though  he  considered  cases  of 

j  the   kind    very   Tare,    and   very    difficult  to 

'  establish.  While  on  his  legs,  Dr.  Locock. 
took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  case 
which  had  been  communicated  to  him  on 
the  agitation  of  the  Gardner  peerage  ques- 
tion, lie  was  waited  upon  at  that  lime  by 
one  of  the  solicitors  of  the  subsequently- 
rejected  claimant,  for  his  evidence  :  but 
this  he  refused  to  give  ;  because,  at  that 
time,  his  opinions  were  opposed  to  the 
possibility  of  protraction.  With  a  view  to 
convincing  him  that  his  sentiments  were 
erroneous,  the  solicitor  had  related  the 
case.  A  naval  officer,  on  his  return  from  a 
voyage,  found  his  wife  confined  at  a  period 
of  tea  mouths  from  the  time  he  had  left 
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,  ^consequently,)  could 
nit  n  ad    i  ,-r.     i  he    in,  umstance 

astonished  him,  snd  be  applied  to  ■  medical 
■mm   lor  his  opinion,     'J  his  opinio) 
decisive  oi  nil  wife's  faithlessness,  thst  he 
determined  to  separate  from  her;  bul 
wife  remonstrated;  avowed  her  innocence, 
ami,   wah   her  friends,   entreated    him   to 
Make  further  inquiries,     lie  at  h-n 
nested  to  do  so,  and  amonget  otber  gentle- 
men  to  whom  be  referred, wna  Dr.  Hopkins, 
tin-  father  of  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Queen  Square, 
**  If,"  said    the  doctor    to   him,   "your  • 
was   ten  months   with   child  once,  it  is  pro- 
bable lhat  she  may  go  ten  months  with  child 
tin  ;  return  to  her,  and  make    the  experi- 
ment."     At   the    particular    request   of  his 
wife,    tins  experiment    was  actually    made; 
01  ery  precaution  was  taken  in  conducting  it ; 
he  associated    wilh    her    for    two    or    three 
days;    she    lived  in    great    privacy  with  the 
immediate  female  relations  of  the  husband, 
and,  at  the   end    of  ten  months  from  the  in- 
tercourse with   her  husband,  she  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  child.     Mos*:  ample   proof  of 
these    facts   were,   Dr.  Locock  said,  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  Dr.  Hopkins. 

The  next  member  whose  opinions  coin- 
cided with  the  original  mover  of  the  ques- 
tion, was  Mr.  North.  He  also  furnished  a 
"  case  in  point."  lie  attended  a  young 
lady,  many  years  since,  for  some  doubtful 
visceral  complaint,  who.  subsequently  to 
his  examinations,  married,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  separate  from  her  husband  at  the 
expiration  Of  a  week,  from  the  extreme 
suffering  which  sexual  intercourse  occasion- 
ed her.  At  the  termination  of  304  days 
from  that  time,  this  lady  was  delivered  of 
an  infant,  under  circumstances  which  left 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
case  was  one  of  protracted  gestation. 

This  speaker  was  followed  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
and  Dr.  Stewart  by  Dr.  Merriman,  both  gen- 
tlemen on  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
though  Dr.  Merriman  carried  his  support 
farther  than  many  other  advocates,  by  pro- 
testing against  the  custom,  which  seemed  to 
he  common  to  all  parties,  of  especially 
doubting  the  testimony  of  married  women 
on  this  subject,  on  the  ground  that  they 
never  could  tell  on  which  specific  act  of  in- 
tercourse conception  had  taken  place.  He 
said  he  would  place  equal  reliance  on  the 
evidence  of  married  and  unmarried  females  ; 
and  if  it  was  right  to  do  so,  the  question 
need  not  remain  long  unsettled.  He  re- 
membered, he  said,  a  very  striking  proof 
which  was  elicited  in  an  action  brought  by 
a  father  for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter, 
and  defended  on  the  ground  of  time,  28-f 
days  having  elapsed  from  the  alleged  inter- 
course; but  the  woman  swore,  in  the  most 
unhesitating  manner,  that  the  connexion 
took  place  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 


of  the  Nth  of  January,   that  the    man  il 
two  hours  wah  h 

any  othei  intercourse;  srbile  delivery  did 
not  in  until  the  1 8  th  ot  October 

following!     The    error    was    on    n 

medical  men,  who,  ha 

days   was   the    full  pt  nod  of  gestation*,  took 

upon  tbemi  i\<- .  lo  doubt  the 

any    married  woman  which  went   to  the  i 

of  that  time.      0  ,  Dr.  .M'.-rn- 

msn  added,  on  Dr.  Locock  suggesting 

motives     Of    interest,    and    the    ferlillt) 

imagination  winch  influenced  females  on 
these  questions — he  would  rely  only  upon 
those  who  wen-  most  worthy  ot  credit. 

At  this  stsge  of  the  proceedings,  the  de- 
bate was  closed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  the  following  Saturday, 

Diet mber  ittk, 
Mr.  Hawkins  in  the  Chair, 

Wiifn  the  subject  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Jewell,  by  whom  I  i  rred  to, 

which,  as  they  did  not  particularly  illustrate 
the  question  at  issue,  we  need  not  detail. 
After  a  few  cautionary  interjections  from  Dr. 
Watson,  -Mr.  Chinnock  said  that  when  be 
was  younger  in  the  profession,  and  mors  insi- 
nuating and  anxious  in  his  attentions  to  the 
cases  of  ladies  than  his  time  now  permitted, 
a  voung  woman  applied  to  him,  in  the  month 
of  October,  to  attend  her  in  her  approaching 
confinement,  which  she  said  would  take 
place  in  the  following  January.  She  was  the 
wife  of  an  American  trader  who  had  sailed 
from  England  some  mouths  before.  Find- 
ing, in  due  course,  that  symptoms  of  labour 
did  not  come  on  when  she  expected,  ho 
questioned  her  as  to  her  reckoning.  She 
said  there  could  be  no  mistake,  as  the  con- 
ception had  taken  place  on  one  of  four  days 
ending  with  the  29th  of  April,  when  her 
husband  left  :  she  had  menstruated  a  fort- 
night previous.  Labour  ultimately  came  on, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  and  she  was  de- 
livered on  the  '20th  of  a  remarkably  line 
female  infant,  298  days  having  elapsed  from 
the  last  period  of  connexion.  The  woman  was 
a  female  of  great  virtue,  and  her  friends 
were  highly  respectable.  If  evidence  like 
this  could  not  be  received,  then  it  was  high 
time  that  the  experimental  hospital,  once 
before  proposed,  should  be  established. 

That  this  question  should  be  finally  settled 
by  some  measures  or  other,  Dr.  Ley  also 
thought  it  highly  important  j  but  until  the 
average  period  of  gestation  was  more  de- 
cidedly settled,  it  was  impossible  to  say  in 
what  protraction  consisted.  A  period  of  9 
months  and  4  days  might  be  received,  per- 
haps, as  o  legitimate  extension,  but  when  it 
extended  to  23  days  or  4  weeks,  it  became  a 
question  which  demanded  data  that  could  be 
referred  to  with  confidence.  His  own  obser- 
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vntiona  went  to  fix  the  usual  duration  at 
"  oal<  odai  in  tntbs.  A  i  a  a  of  protrat  lion 
which  the  Doctor  related  we  could  nol  so* 
eurately  hear.  On  the  conclui  Loo  of  his  re- 
marks, I  )r«  K  \  an  s  1 1  bore  testimony  in  favour 
of  promotion,  thou  h  he  thought  there  were 
more  caiei  quoted  by  authors,  as  did  VIr. 
Jewell,  than  were  deserving  oredit;  and, 
after  a  few  observation!  from  Mr.  Field  and 
Dr.  liamsbottom,  Dr.  Granville  entered  on 
the  replies  whioh  be  con  aider)  d  some  of  the 
objections  required.  The  remarks  of  Dr. 
llni  i:  bottom  did  aol  open  any  fresh  sources 
1. 1  objection,  boi  consisted  ol  a  reiteration  of 
\  i.  w.-.,  sad  some  remarks, hotli  on  the  un- 
certain, and  the  only  sure  indications,  those 


vincing  as  had  ever  been  given,  and  all  01 
them  would  besx  invesli  ;stion  j  in  truth, 
when  the  question  » rs  i  brought  before  really 
practical  men,  the  "  ayes"  always  had  it, 
though  the  "  m  ei "  bad  s  short  and  spe- 
cific mode  of  refuting  the  cases,  by  imme- 
diately  doubling  the   honesty  of   the   nr©« 

men    <>r   the    judgment   of    their   attendants. 

On  the  Gardner  trial  some  80  cases  bad 
been  quoted  against  protraction,  every  one 
of  them  from  memory.  All  the  cases  upon 
which  he  was  himself  relying  were  minutely 
red  cases,  infinitely  greater  in  num- 
ber and  worthy  of  infinitely  greater  confi- 
dence. 5  et  these  were  cases  which  attor- 
neys and    Bolici tors-general    attempted   to 


connected  with  menstruation,  of  pregnanoy.  I  sweep  away  with  a  breath.    The  cavalier 

To  the  differences  in  degree,  for  he  be-    conduct  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  flowing 

lieved  there   were   none  in  principle,  which  i  robes  and  triple  rows  of  mrls  was  worthy  of 

ted    between    himself    and    the   other  notice,  but,  above  all  did  the  fact  connected 

speakers,  Dr.  Granville  said  he  should  now   with  the  Gardner  peerage  deserve  note,  that 

i  .    ur  to  make  answer,  and  regarding    1  years  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  before 

liamsbottom    as  his  principal  opponent,    the  summing  up  of  the  judges  was  publish- 

directed   his  observations  at  once   to   that  led;  the  result  was,  that  until  now  an  ade- 


gentleman's  opinions.  At  some  of  these  be 
Was  surprised,  and  at  one  of  them,  that 
ting  the  passage  of  the  ovum,  espe- 
cially. 1  le  had  laboured  to  prove  that  the 
laws  of  nature  were  subject  to  the  greatest 
variation  in  this  Stage  ;  he  had  admitted  that 
they  wire  liable  to  exceptions  in  almost 
every  other  operation,  and  yet,  for  the  re  ten 


quate  judgment  had  n^ver  been  able  to  be 
formed  of  the  whole  of  that  trial.  On  open- 
ing the  book,  which  he  had  only  just  ob- 
tained, the  first  thing  he  saw  in  it  was  his 
own  name  thus  introduced:  "  The  first  wit- 
ness," said  the  Attorney-General,  "  who 
was  called  to  prove  what  every  body  else 
has  proved  to   be  impossible,  is  Dr.  Gran- 


tionof  the  ovum  in  the  uterus,  whose  period    ville.     Now,  my  Luds,  I  shall  say  nothing 


he  had  never  been  able  to  watch,  he  would 
allow  no  delay,  and  contended  that  utero- 
geatation  could  not  be  protracted.  He  might 
as  Well  deny  the  existence  of  the  Siamese 
boys  or  any  other  monstrosity,  because  he 
had  never  seen  the  pig-faced  lady,  lie 
(  Dr.  Granville)  was  himself  at  a  loss  to 
state  at  what  stage  of  gestation  protraction 
occurred,  and  he  had  never  attempted  to  do 
so  ;  but  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  deny  that 
an  idle  boy  was  S  long  time  reaching  home 
from  school,  because  his  mother  could  not 
tell  whether  be  stopped  to  play  in  the  lane 
or  the  churchyard,  as  to  deny  that  gestation 
rotracted,  because  the  protraction  oc- 
curred iu  the  fallopian  lubes  instead  of  the 
oterus.  Referring  to  the  objection  of  Dr. 
Ley,  that  I  Qt,  and  not  the  possibility 

of  pr  the  proper  question  to 

,  be  (aid  that  he  had  taken  his  ground 
.'.  en  on  the  Gardner 
nt accoucheurs,  that 
the  protraction  of  human   gestation  bevond 
.  uia1  duration  was  physically  impossi- 
ble  importance  of  the  occasion    and 
of  the  witnesses  justified  him 
from  this  particular  position,  that 
it   was  physically  possible  for  g<  .-tition   to 
:k1  that  period  ;  this,  he 
thought,  not  only  he  (Dr.  Granville), but  the 
who  hud  (pioted  cases,  had  done  to 
some  effect.    Some  of  them  were  us  cou- 


to  the.  disadvantage  of  this  witness." — Tine 
forbearance  of  this  worthy  gentleman  !  Nei- 
ther will  1  say  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage  ; 
L  would  have  written  on  his  tomb  when  lie 
is  gone,  lest  he  need  it,  "  May  nothing  be 
said  to  his  disadvantage."  The  character 
of  a  physician,  thank  God,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tinguished by  a  fine  figure  of  speech  or  aa 
empty  piece  of  special  pleading.  Though 
not  present  myself,  there  were  plenty  who 
would  have  gainsay ed  the  aspersions  of  this 
gentleman,  had  he  been  bold  enough  to  have 
ventured  on  them.  In  the  evidence  he  had 
given  he  (Dr.  G.)  had  been  swayed  by  no  in- 
terest, no  motive  but  the  truth.  He  had  rather 
Buffered  injury  by  it  than  otherwise,  and 
had  offended  many  families  by  the  supposed, 
breach  of  confidence  into  which  that  evi- 
dence had  led  him.  There  was  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  principles  on  which  evidence 
was  received  ou  the  trial,  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Parker,  a  woman  41  years  of  age,  who  ap- 
plied at  the  General  Dispensary.  By  her 
account  she  had  missed  her  menses  eight 
months,  and  then  expected  to  he  confined  in 
one  month.  On  the  1th  of  April  following, 
this  woman  was  produced  by  him  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  state  of  preg- 
naney,  having  at  that  moment  possibly  out- 
run ihe  usual  course  six  weeks.  She  was 
examined  in  the  strictest  manner  that  foren* 
sic  ingenuity  could  devise,  and  uo  person  iu 
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that  awful  place  a  clearer  account 

or  more  pertinent  answers.     1  in-  Attorney. 
General  himself  admitted  that,  loppin 
as  much  of  bei  evidence  as  hy  legal  prioci. 
-  he  possibly  could,  she  must  uavi 

full  nine  months  on  the   day  of  her   app 
ance  at  the  bar  ;  and  yet  this  evidence,  that 
gestation  was  protrsctable,  could  not  he  re- 
ceived, b<  oause  there  was  nothing  to  prove 

that  the  9th  of  July  was  the  very  day  of 
conception;  the  woman  was  delivered  at 
her  own  house,  nine  days  after   the   judges 

had  declared  that  gestation  hud  already  ex- 
tended  -10  weeks.  So  much  for  evid<  ncc 
purified  hy  the  Attorney-General. 

-But   the    portion  of  time  which  he  could 
now  claim  for   his  remarks,  he  was  anxious 
to  devote  to  one  point  in  particular,  for   the 
opportunity  was   now  given  of  making  a 
reply    to  it,   which  had   never  yet  met  the 
puhlic  eye,  though  it  was  one   of  consider- 
able public  interest,    lie  referred  to  the  case 
of   Mrs.   Mitchell,  elicited   at  the  Gardner 
trial.     i)v.  llamshottom  had  said,  that  none 
of  the  cases  m  re   strong  but  this,   that  this 
was  a    very    strong   one,  but   that   unfoitu- 
uatelv  it  was  demolished  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Galatea's  books.  True;   Mrs.  Mitchell's 
case    was    demolished,  but    the    demolition 
was  something  like  that  of  the  fiery  casth'  of 
pyrotechny,  tiie   frame  of  which,    the  stout 
castle  itself,  after  a  deal  of  fuze  and  noise  and 
smoke,  remained  for  another  exhibition.  The 
way   in   which  the  case   was  disposed  of  in 
the    Lords    was   this  ;   he   would  acquit   the 
gentlemen    who   had  a  hand   in   the  case  of 
any  sinister  object,    but  the  result   proved 
how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  to  believe  a 
special  pleader's  conclusions.   Mrs.Mitcheli 
deposed  that  her  husband,  the  purser  of  the 
Galatea,  was  with   her  a   fortnight  in   the 
year  1798,  and  that  the  6th  of  June  was  one 
of  the  fourteen  days.      Upon  this  the  Attor- 
ney  General   produced   the  ship's  muster- 
book,  and  a  book  kept  by  the  cleik  of  the 
check    in  the   dock-yard  ;  the    former    was 
always  signed   by  the  purser,  the  latter  by 
the   clerk  ;    and   in  the   purser's  book   ihe 
name  of  Mitchell  was  read  over  at  the  bar, 
as  being  on  board  the   Galatea  on    the  7th, 
l  lth,  22d,  and  31st  of  May,  and  on  the  1st, 
14th,  21st,  and  '27  th  of  June,  Mr.  Mitchell's 
own  signature  being  attached  to  the  book  as 
a  voucher  for  the  musters.     Now7  the  Attor- 
ney General  jumped  St  this,  aud  said,  "  Aye, 
how    could  Mr.   Mitchell  be  folded  in  Mrs. 
Mitchell's  arms   in  York  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, and  be  on  board  the  Galatea  in  Plymouth 
harbour,   where  there   is  proof  that  he  was, 
at  one  and  the  same  moment."     But  lo  !   for 
him ;   the  counsel  on  the   other  side   said  to 
the    naval  officer  who   produced   the  book, 
"  Just  attend  to  me,  Sir  ;  did  Mr.  Mitchell 
sign  the   book  each  time  of  the  muster?" 
"  No ;  the   purser  does  not  sign  to   each 


■ ,  but  merely  at  the  end."     u  In  your 

.  ■at,''    said    th  I,    "  when 

Mitchell's  signature  appeal  to  have 

replied,      "    It    is 

slated  here,  that  be  KHb  <<f 

.1  tine  once  for  all."    Bo  thai  tl  . 

would  ,    actually   proved  noil 

'  '  Ah.  \lit(  h  ll's  presence  on  the  6th 

Of  June,   hut  just  th 

not  sign    it,  lie  v\as  not  on  hoard.      lie      l»i. 

Granville)  had  several  gentlemen  in  hi 

St  tiiat  moment,  who  would  corroborate  lnm 

in  his  assertion,  that  his  signature  oil  the 

30th  proved  he  was  actually  not  on  hoard  on 
any  other  (lav.  Yet  the  Attorney  Gen. -nil 
took  upon  himself  on  this  evidence,  to  ohject 
to  Mrs.  Mitchell's  testimony.  Now  the  follow- 
ing light  could  he  thrown  upon  the  case.  The 
captain's  muster  of  the  ship's  company  was 
little  more  than  a  farce,  and  especially  so 
far  as  the  purser  was  concerned,  who  was 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  ship  all 
day  Long,  and  even  if  the  musters  took  place 
at  all,  the  absence  of  one  person  was  never 
noted.  The  thing  was  very  different  as  to 
the  other  book.  The  clerk  of  the  check, 
when  he  went  on  board,  mustered  by  name, 
in  order  that  no  person,  who  was  not  actually 
on  board  and  on  his  book,  should  draw  pay. 
.Now  on  May  26th,  June  1st,  14th,  and  so 
on,  this  clerk  was  on  board  ;  and  although 
Mitchell's  name  might  have  appeared  on 
those  days,  the  inference  was,  that  on  some 
of  the  others  he  might  have  been  in  York 
Street  doing  something  else  than  answering 
to  the  clerk's  call.  Vet  the  real  facts  and 
probable  conclusions  taken  in  connexion 
with  Mrs.  Mitchell's  positive  testimonv, 
were  never  once  alluded  to  ;  and  when  the 
counsel  attempted  to  offer  some  observations 
on  them,  their  Lordships  said  they  could 
hear  no  more.  And  thus,  Dr.  Granville  con- 
cluded, was  Mrs.  Mitchell's  case  "  demo- 
lished." 

A  paper  on  delirium  traumaticum,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  was  announced  for  the  following 
evening. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


REMOVAL    OF    TUMOURS. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  30th,  Mr.  Key  re- 
moved a  scirrhous  tumour  from  the  right 
mamma  ;  the  patient  was  a  woman  about  43 
years  of  age  ;  she  iirst  observed  a  small  lump 
about  two  years  ago,  it  was  then  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  ;  it  has  gradually  enlarged  since 
that  period,  and  at  times  has  been  highly 
painful,  the  whole  gland  becoming  tumefied, 
and  shooting  pains  extending  down  the  arm 
after  the  pain  had  subsided  ;  the  tumefaction 
would  theu  subside,   except  a  small  iudu* 
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rated  lump.  She  never  remembers  having 
received  I  blow  on  that  part,  and  she  has 
nlwavs  lived   very   temperately.    She  came 

(0  the  hospital  wiih  the    intention  to  have  it 

removed,  and  after  having  been  in  thelion.se 
a  few  days,  it  again  became  very  painful, 

when  she  had  tO  or  SO  leeches  applied, 
which  relieved  her  considerably.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  vi tv  little  blood  was  lost. 

Another  patient  of  Mr.  Keyiayoung  man, 
afterwards  walked  into  the  operating  thea- 
tre, affected  with  necrosis  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  The  surgeon,  after  feeling  his 
pulse  and  examining  his  tongue,  informed 
the  pupils  that  the  patient  was  labouring 
under  acute  fever,  and  he  would  therefore 
defer  the  operation  till  the  following  Tues- 
day. The  patient  made  his  exit,  saying  he 
had  not  half  enough  to  eat. 

Mr.  Callaway  then  removed  a  steatoma- 
tous  tumour,  situated  in  the  right  hypochon- 
driac region,  immediately  under  the  breast. 
The  patient  was  a  tall  healthy-looking  wo- 
man, forty  years  of  age.  The  operator  com- 
menced by  pinching  up  the  tumour,  and  mak- 
ing a  horizontal  section  its  whole  length, 
afterwards  dissecting  under  the  integuments, 
so  as  to  form  two  flaps,  and  downwards  to 
the  external  oblique,  and  including  the  whole 
of  the  tumour.  A  few  vessels  were  after- 
wards secured.  The  operation  was  very 
fairly  performed,  and  the  tumour  was  nearly 
the  size  of  an  orange,  presenting  a  lobulated 
appearance. 


STRANGULATED    FEMORAL    HERNIA. 

Elizabeth  Coe,  a  tall  woman,  of  spare  ha- 
bit, aged  77,  was  brought  to  this  hospital 
«  :i  Monday  evening,  November  30th,  la- 
bouring under  symptoms  of  strangulated 
hernia.  I'pon  examination,  there  was  a  tu- 
mour in  the  left  groin,  about  the  size  of  a 
lien's  egg,  very  highly  inflamed,  and  tender 
to  the  touch;  abdomen  likewise  very  tender, 
body  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration  ;  feet 
likewise  very  cold.  The  dresser  having 
made  use  of  a  little  manipulation,  deemed  it 
advisable  immediately  to  send  for  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, who  shortly  alter  arrived,  and  was 
about  to  take  the  necessary  steps  previous  to 
ar:  operation,  when  he  was  refused  by  the 
patient.  She  had  been  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Walworth,  in  whom  she  had 
very  great  faith,  and  who,  she  said,  had 
cured  her  and  her  son  more  than  twenty 
times.    This  gentleman  had  failed,  however, 


sitively  refused  to  be  "  cut."  During  the 
night  she  had  stercoraceous  vomitings,  and 
lay  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Dottles  of  hot 
vrater  were  applied  to  her  feet  ;  and  she  was 
Supplied  plentifully  with  gin.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Dec.  1st,  entreaties  were  again 
uaed  to  induce  her  to  submit,  but  without 
effect.  Symptoms  nearly  the  same  as  yes- 
terday ;  her  feet  are  lather  warmer,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  stimulus  taken  during 
the  night ,  pulse  quick,  small,  and  contract- 
ed ;  tumour  and  bowels  highly  tender ; 
countenance  expressive  of  great  anxiety. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  being  in  the  hospital  at 
the  time,  was  requested  to  see  her.  On 
examining  the  tumour,  he  thought  the  in- 
testines and  sac  had  ulcerated  and  given 
way,  and  employed  every  persuasion  to  in- 
duce her  to  be  "  cut,"  but  to  no  purpose. 
"  I  hear  you  are  a  very  stubborn  old  woman  ; 
is  that  true]" — Patient:  "I  don't  know." 
Sir  Astley:  "  Now  do  you  know  if  you  are 
not  cut,  or  do  not  allow  a  little  hole  to  be 
made,  to  let  out  what  is  there,  you  will  die 
in  less  than  three  days  :  will  you  submit  ?  " — 
Patient:  "  No." — Sir  Astley:  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  I  persuaded  any  one  to  sub- 
mit to  any  thing  that  was  not  for  their  wel- 
fare V — Patient:  '•  I  have  heard  you  are 
famous  for  cutting."  The  Baronet  finding 
his  entreaties  useless,  left  her,  observing, 
that  he  had  seen  cases  much  worse  recover 
without  an  operation. 

Dec.  2.  During  the  night,  the  vomiting 
of  faecal  matter  has  been  constant ;  the  gin 
has  likewise  been  exhibited  without  any 
mixture  with  water.  This  morning  she  in- 
formed the  dresser  she  would  allow  the 
operation  to  be  performed.  When  we  visited 
her  with  the  surgeon  at  one  o'clock  to-day, 
her  extremities  were  quite  cold,  pulse  feeble, 
and  she  appeared  to  be  delirious.  She  still 
consented  to  the  operation,  which  Mr.  Mor- 
gan immediately  performed  in  the  following 
manner: — An  incision  resembling  an  in- 
verted j,  was  made  through  the  common 
integuments,  and  the  various  layers  carefully 
removed,  when  the  sac  was  fairly  exposed  ; 
the  operator  pinched  up  a  small  portion  at 
its  base,  into  this  a  director  was  placed,  and 
then  divided  with  a  probe- pointed  bistoury  ; 
a  few  drops,  resembling  faecal  matter, 
escaped;  a  portion  of  healthy  omentum  was 
now  brought  into  view,  which  adhered  to 
the  sides  of  the  sac;  on  breaking  down  its 
connexion,  and  placing  it  on  one  side,  a  small 
portion  of  dark- coloured  intestine  appeared 
with  one  gangrenous  spot,  which  had  given 
way    (Mr.  Morgan   supposes  about  half  an 


in    reducing  the  hernia  on  the  present  occa 

sion,  and  had  consequently  sent  her  to  the  hourbefore)  The  stricture,  which  wasformed 
hospital  to  have  the  operation  performed,  by  the  posterior  fibres  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
Every  entreaty  waa  had  recourse  to,  show-  j  was  freely  divided.  The  intestine,  being 
ing  her  the  necessity  of  such  a  step,  but  adherent  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac,  was 
without  effect.  Mr.  Jones  was  the  sovereign  attempted  to  be  returned;  but  an  opening 
remedy  for  all  her  complaints,  and  she  po-   was  made  to  allow  the  faeces  to  escape.    The 
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ed'^rs    of   the    WOttnd  were   brought  t  .^fetlier 
by    three   sutures,    and    a     bp  rater 

ill''    wlede.        1 

tient  to  has s  plenty   of  gin  and  imtnonia. 
On  visiting  her  about  in  bout  afterwards, 

there    had    bcOD    a  OOpioUfl  I   (inn 

fieces     from     the     wound,     hut    the    patient 

was  nearly  in  tbe   same  state.     Bottles  of 

hot  water  were  ordered  to  her  feet. 


I  ER  HOSPITAL. 


i        R  OP  EON. 

Saturday,  :>d  of  October.  Mr.  Gutbrie 
operated  ou  Mary  Hunt  with  entropeon. 
The  right  eye  was  affected,  the  alin  being 

completely  inverted,  aud  pressing  on  the 
ball.  The  inversion  became  first  perceptible 
about  four  years  since,  after  an  attack,  of 
.small-pox.  It  hae  since  gradually  incres  ed. 
The  patient  being  placed  in  a  half-recum- 
bent posture  in  the  operation-chair,  a  fold  of 
the  integument,  investing  the  right  upper 
lid,  was  pinched  up  transversely  to  an  ex- 
tent corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the 
palpebra,  and  cue  out  with  scissars.  The 
tarsal  cartilage  was  then  divided  at  each 
cauthus;  care  being  taken  at  the  inner  can- 
thus,  not  to  injure  the  lachrymal  ducts. 
The  lid  was  everted,  three  long  ligatures 
passed  through  the  transverse  incision, 
which  was  carefully  closed,  and  tbe  liga- 
tures fixed  on  the  forehead  by  slips  of 
stripping;  a  pad  of  lint  was  bound  on  the 
eye,  and  a  bandage  rolled  round  the  head. 
The  object  is  to  overcome  the  vicious  cur- 
vature of  the  tarsal  cartilage  ;  this,  with 
tare,  may  be  done  in  twenty  days. 

-Monday,  5th.  The  patient  is  quite  quiet; 
bandages  not  removed. 


HOPITAL  DE  LA  CTIAMTE. 


CASE    OF    OBLITERATION  OF  THK  VENA    CAVA. 

C.  1).,  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had  been 
previously  affected  with  jaundice  and  ascites, 
for  which  he  had  been  tapped  three  times, 
■was  admitted  on  the  'Joth  of  September,  with 
the  following  symptoms  : — the  veins  of  the 
abdominal  panetes  were  developed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree;  from  each  iliac  region 
there  arose  a  trunk  of  the  size  of  a  linger,  the 
numerous  branches  of  which  were  seen  to 
anastomose  freely  between  each  other.  From 
this  net-work,  which  covered  a  most  the 
whole  anterior  surface  of  tbe  trunk,  other 
vessels  were  seen  rising,  which  entered  the 
thoracic  cavity  through  the  intercostal 
spaces  and  the  axillae;  the  lower  extremi- 
ties were  edematous,  and  covered  with  va- 
ricose veins ;  the  abdomen  was  much  dis- 
tended, but  not  tender  on  pressure  ;  respi- 


rati  .  the  skin  hot 

and  di  y  ;  pu  toist  and 

aphthous,  the   bowels  loose,  urine 

A    pulmonary   catarrh,  with   gi  -lay 

and  con.  .  I,  under  which  the  patient 

died  on  the  -d  ol  *  On  opening  the 

body,  the  right  branch  of  the   .    as  p< 
as  well  bs  its  ramifications  in  the  right  lobe 
of  the    lifer,     were   found  obstructed    by   ■ 

e  yellowish  mass,  which  firml) 
to  the  inner  coat  of  the 

respeet,  resembled  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  ar- 
teries.   The  corresponding  hepatic  reins, 

and  the  vena  cava  itself,  to  within  three 
inches  from  its  termination  in  the  heart, 
was  obstructed  in  the  same  manner.  J  be 
left  branch  of  the  tS  was  tilled  with 

blood,  and,  as  weil  as  us  ramifications,  of 
larger  size  than  usual;  the  correspond 
hepatic  veins  had  Undergone  a  similar  alte- 
ration, anil  on  their  junction  with  the  vena 
cava,  were  almost  three  times  tluir  usual 
diameter;  one  of  their  trunks  was  found  to 
join  the  vena  cava  very  near  the  heart,  above 
the  obliterated  passage.  The  subcutaneous 
veins  of  the  abdomen  were  found  to  origi- 
nate from  the  epigastric,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  the  intercostal  and  axillary  veins, 
which,  as  well  as  the  vena  asygos,  were  of 
considerable  size.  Besides  this  communica- 
tion between  the  venous  system  of  the  lower 
extremities  aud  the  upper  vena  cava,  there 
was  another  passage  of  venous  blood  through 
some  veins  at  the  surface  of  the  liver,  which, 
after  having  collected  a  great  number  of 
hepatic  veins,  terminated  in  a  single  trunk, 
which  traversed  the  diaphragm,  and  entered 
the  right  auricle.  This  vein  was  very  likely 
originally  formed  by  a  capillary  vein,  which 
had  become  gradually  enlarged.  Auother 
still  more  remarkable  circumstance  was, 
that  the  great  coronary  vein  of  the  heart 
formed  a  part  in  this  unnatural  anastomotic 
circle.  A  great  number  of  veins  at  the 
haver  and  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
united  in  the  pericardium,  and  after  having 
run  over  it  up  to  the  emergence  of  the  large 
vessels,  descended  again,  and  anastomosed 
with  the  coronary,  the  size  of  which  had  in- 
creased to  that  of  the  crural  vein.  The  heart 
was  of  natural  volume  ;  the  veins  ol  the  in- 
testinal canal  were  turgid;  the  spleen  was 
much  larger  than  usual  ;  the  gall-bladder 
contained  a  purulent  liquid. — Extinct  from 
a  i  uper  of  M.  Reynaud,  read  at  the  Acad. 
dec.  dc  Paris. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications    have    been    received 
from  Mr.  J.  P.  Clarke— MY;  F.  11.— Mr.  E. 
.Moore  —  W.  D — Subchirnrgicus — A  Pupil 

at  St.  Bartholomew's,  cvc. 

A  Pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew's  had  better 
send  us  the  names  of  the  offending  parties. 
Is  there  no  police  oiiicer  to  be  procured  1 
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LixruRE  Xllle 

Hectic  Fiver — Treatment  of  Hectic — 
Mortification  resumed — Its  Causes, Prog- 
nosis, and  Treatment. 

Gentlemen,  having  omitted  in  my  last 
Lecture  one  part  of  my  subject,  of  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  spoken,  I  shall 
now  fill  up  the  vacuum,  and  prevent  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  subject. 

Hectic  Fever. — The  constitutional  dis- 
turbance which  takes  place  when  inflamma- 
tion arises  in  the  cyst  of  a  chronic  abscess, 
and  when  copious  and  continued  suppura- 
tion occurs,  has  obtained  the  name  of  hectic 
fever.  Hectic  fever  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
system,  arising  from  the  weakness' occa- 
sioned by  long-continued  and  serious  local 
disease,  more  especially  when  such  local 
disease  is  attended  with  suppuration.  Hence 
it  has  been  sometimes  called  suppurative 
fever,  though  that  name  would  be  objection- 
able, because  suppuration  very  commonly 
occurs  without  any  symptom  of  hectic  fever, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  hectic  fever  may 
take  place  where  there  is  no  suppuration. 
Hectic  fever  occurs  in  various  medical  as 
well  as  surgical  cases.  In  extensive  pul- 
monary disease  of  a  tubercular  character, 
though  the  disease  may  not  have  proceeded 
to  the  extent  of  suppuration,  you  may  have 
all  the  symptoms  of  hectic,  and  in  an  af- 
fection of  some  important  joint  of  the  body, 
in  which  the  formation  of  matter  may  not 
have  taken  place,  hectic  may  have  occurred. 
After  a  serious  injury,  such  as  a  had  com- 
nd  fracture,  violent  inflammation  of  the 
limb  will  generally  supervene,  and,  in  con- 
u  .ii  with  this  .serious  local  disturbance, 
there  is  a  corresponding  inflammatory  ftver  ; 

No, 


matter  forms  in  consequence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  a  palliation  of  the  symptoms 
succeeds  ;  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  the 
inflammation,  fresh  pui  ulent  collections  will 
take  place,  and  fresh  febrile  symptoms  ac- 
company them;  in  this  way  the  strength  of 
the  patient  becomes  considerably  reduced, 
and,  after  a  length  of  time,  the  local  dis- 
turbance becomes  altered  ;  the  limb  is  no 
longer  swelled,  red,  and  the  seat  of  succes- 
sive phlegmonous  abscesses,  but  it  is,  per- 
haps, shrunk  in  size;  ocdematous,  instead 
of  having  the  firm  swelling  which  characte- 
rises phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  pro- 
bably a  profuse  discharge  of  thin  matter 
takes  place.  Together  with  this  change  of 
the  local  symptoms,  there  is  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  constitutional  disorder. 
The  local  disease  has  renounced  its  acute, 
and  assumed  a  kind  of  chronic  character  ; 
and  a  similar  alteration  occurs  in  the  febrile 
symptoms.  The  patient  now  becomes  hectic, 
that  is,  he  has  what  we  may  call  a  kind  of 
chronic  fever. 

In  hectic,  too,  whether  it  come  on  in- 
consequence of  the  changed  state  of  the  local 
affection  proceeding  from  a  severe  injury, 
whether  it  be  connected  with  the  irritation 
arising  in  the  cyst  of  the  chronic  abscess, 
or  whether  it  depend  on  a  slow  disease  in 
some  important  organ  of  the  body  (such  as 
the  lungs  or  a  joint);  we  find  that  there  is 
considerable  disturbance  in  the  circulation, 
and  that  ihe  pu'se  is  accelerated,  though 
feeble.  It  varies  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  upwards  ;  and  it  often 
remains  for  weeks  and  even  months  at  120, 
without  sinking  below  that  point.  The  pa- 
tient sometimes  feels  heated,  sometimes 
chilled.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  now  red 
and  flushed,  now  pallid  and  cold,  and  fre- 
quently it  is  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration, 
blight  degrees  of  excitement  are  sufficient 
to  bring  on  flushings,  which  induce  perspi- 
rations. The  tongue  is  moist,  and  perhaps 
clean  ;  the  functions  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans are  more  or  less  disturbed,  and  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  affection,  a  diarrhoea 
comes  on,  which  can  hardly  be  restrained 
by  any  means  we  may  employ.  Ihe  perspi- 
rations in  the  latter  stage  of  hectic  aie  very 
profuse,  and  the  discharge  by  the  bowels  is 

2  F 
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aUo  vt-!  ire ;  un>!  bent  e  we  ha-  i 

11  > » ■<  Uiquative  tweatt  —eoiliquatii  t  < 
irhieb  merelj  mean  melting,  as  if  the 
bodj  .vay  umlfi  the  profuse 

by  which  it  is  drained.     Greet 
restlessness  and  discomfort  et  i  also 

attendants  mj  the  debilitated  patient. 

Now  thf  symptoms  of  hectic  do  not  re- 
main at  the  lane  degree  during  the  whole 
four -uiul  twenty    houre;    on    the    contrary, 

tiitie  is  ■  rery  striking  exacerbation  to- 
wards evening,   and  an  equally  well-maik<  d 

wwniiiion  of symptoms  in  tin  morning.  To- 
wards  erening,  the  pulse  becomes  accele- 
rated, the  body  heated,  the  patient  feels 
less  and  uncomfortable,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  night  he  probably  becomes  bathed  in 
proiu.se  sweats,  the  disturbance  terminating 
in  that  manner.  In  the  morning  he  is  corn- 
paratively  tree  from  fever,  and  so  remains 
So.ae  part  of  the  day.  Such  are  the  princi- 
pal Stages  of  that  condition  which  constitutes 
hectic  fever. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  doubt,  whether 
hectic  fever  can  be  cured  1  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  whether  you  can  cure  the  disease 
that  causes  the  symptoms — whether  you  can 
rem  ore  that  local  excitement  which  pro- 
duces the  general  disturbance  of  which  1 
have  just  spoken?  If  you  can  do  this,  you 
can  cure  hectic  fever  ;  but  in  most  instances 
the  local  disease  is  of  a  very  serious  kind, 
rery  frequently  irremediable,  and  if  you  can- 
not put  a  stop  to  it,  you  cannot  put  a  slop 
to  the  constitutional  symptoms  excited  by- 
it.  You  cannot  expect  that  hectic  fever  will 
be  cured,  while  the  origin  of  it  remains  in 
its  full  force.  But,  in  cases  where  the  cause 
admits  of  removal,  as  in  severe  disease  of  a 
joint  (the  knee-joint  for  instance),  which 
can  be  removed  by  amputation,  you  will  find 
that  all  symptoms  of  hectic  will  very  speedily 
cease  when  the  cause  is  cut  off.  You  will 
find  the  pulse  will  then  sink,  the  appetite  be 
regained,  and  in  fact,  health  be  recovered. 

Treatment. — What  then  is  the  treatment 
for  hectic?  If  you  regarded  it  merely  as 
vascular  excitement,  you  would  suppose  it 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  measures 
calculated  to  reduce  that,  but  you  must  take 
into  your  consideration  the  powers  of  the 
system.  No  direct  means  of  this  sort  could 
be  borne  ;  they  would  merely  lesseu  the 
powers  of  the  system,  without  doing  good  at 
all.  Your  object,  then,  in  that  case,  is  to 
sustain  the  strength  of  the  patient — to  keep 
up  the  powers  of  the  system  by  means  that 
do  not  at  the  same  time  excite.  You  would, 
then,  be  inclined  to  give  the  lighter  kinds 
of  tonic  medicines,  the  dilute  mineral  acids, 
with  bitters,  such  as  bark  and  cascarilla  »en- 
tir.n.  You  would  let  the  patient  take,  accord- 
ing to  his  appetite,  in  moderate  quantities, 
light,  but  nutritious  diet.  The  dilute  mine- 
ral acids   (particularly  the  dilute    sulphuric 


acid 

d  with,  in   checking  the 
perspirations    during  the    hours   oi   i 
When  the  patient  ,  and   pa 

uncomfortable  uighta,  ..ally 

■  ,    to   udimnisti  i    narcotics* 

1  l  is,  on  the  whol    ,  a    |         .m 
at  thesams  time,  you  endearour  lo  adminia- 
ter  mild  uourishmeat  to  support  the  patient's 

itrength,   and  enable  him  to  repair   t! 

la  a]  injuries,  for  this  is  Biafintial  to  the  cure 
of  the  i.  ver. 

Mortification    resumed. — I    now  resume 
thread  of  discourse   respecting   inortifi- 
oatioa* 

I  are. — The  causes  of  mortification  are 
very  various  ;  hence  the  mode  of  its  occur- 
rence, the  seat  of  the  affected  part,  and  the 
whole  progress  of  it,  vary  much  in  different 
instances.  Under  the  head  of  causes  of 
mortification,  w  e  include  a  great  Tariety  of 
agencies,  which  are  capable  of  suspending 
the  circulation  of  a  part  immediately,  or 
producing  such  violent  disorder  in  that  cir- 
culation as  will  be  equal  to  the  suspension 
of  it,  the  nature  of  the  affection  being  essen- 
tially a  cessation  of  the  vital  movements  of 
the  part.  Now  among  those  causes,  there 
are  some  which  yvill  surely  produce  the 
effect,  whenever  they  arc.  applied  to  a  part 
of  the  body  ;  there  are  others  which  will 
only  produce  the  effect,  when  applied  under 
certain  circumstances  j  that  is,  when  they 
affect  certain  individuals,  possessing  a  cer- 
tain state  of  health.  These  unhealthy  states 
of  constitution,  which,  in  common  language, 
and  not  very  inappropriately,  are  called 
"  bad  habits  of  body,"  are  the  most  power- 
ful predisposing  causes.  There  are  such 
conditions  of  health  in  individuals  as  will 
lead  to  mortification,  on  the  application  of 
very  slight  disposing  causes  ;  and  there  are 
certain  states  of  certain  parts  of  the  bod)', 
in  which  the  occurrence  of  mortification 
would  be  very  speedy.  For  example,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  arteries  of  a 
limb  may  undeigo  certain  changes,  and  be- 
come ossified.  Here  are  specimens  (show- 
ing them)  of  a  portion  of  a  large  artery, 
converted  into  a  complete  bony  canal  ;  and 
when  this  change  takes  place,  as  it  fre- 
quently does  in  the  trunks  of  large  vessels 
in  the  extremities  of  old  persons,  you  can- 
not wonder  that  the  circulation  in  the  capil- 
lary vessels  should  be  easily  disturbed,  and 
lead  to  mortification  on  the  application  of 
slight  causes. 

The  division  then  of  predisposing,  or  di- 
rect and  exciting  causes,  is  as  important  in 
mortification  as  in  inflammation,  and  other 
important  diseases.  Among  the  causes  then 
of  mortification,  we  may  enumerate  the  ap- 
plication of  intense  cold  to  the  body;  the 
infliction  of  very  serious  local  injury  ;  the 
direct  interruption  of  the  supply  of  blood  to 
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part   by    pressure,   or    by    ligature,    in  the  J  lively  trifling  local    injuries  ;   and    here  yon 


main    artery    ol    a    limb.      In    1  lie    sain.-    way 

certain  diaeaaes  of  the  heart,  particularly 
tboac  uliu'ii  produce  a  contraction  of  the 
prince  <>t'  the  aorta,  arc  capable  of  inducing 
mortification.  Two  or  three  winters  ago  I 
had  a  lad  ia  the  ho  tpital,  under  my  care, 
arho  laboured  andei  a  diaeaae  of  thii  lei  id  ; 
are  could  nol  lacertain,  exactly,  the  aatare 
of  the  diaeeaa  about  tin1  heart,  for  the  body 
irea removed  before  we  could  examine  t, 
but  mortification  came  on  in  the  tots  of 
both  bet,  ami  1  have  rery  little  doubt,  that 
tb.it  irea  owing  to  oaaification  of  the  orifice 
of  the  aorta,  ao  ae  to  interrupt  thepaaaage 
of  blood  from  tin;  heart  to  the  extremities. 
Genera]  preaaure  on  a  part  where  veins  are 


ascribe  the  oci  unence  by  n<>  means  so  moon 
to  the  degree  ol  inflammation,  an  to  its  com- 
bination with  want  of  power  ia  the  vital 
functioes  of  the  part. 

I  have  already  meotiooed  mortification  ec 
an  effect  of  ib.it  particulai  change  in  the 

State   of  aiterics,   known   by  the  term   w.vii- 

fication* 

Certain  internal  causes,  tho  nature  and 
operation  of  which  arc  unknown  to  us,  are 
capable  of  producing  mortification.  Thus, 
feeding  on  i\<'  in  that  particular  state  in 
which  it  is  called,  by  the  English,  spur,  and 
by  the  French  ergot,  predisposes  to  morti- 
fication; so  that,  in  those  countries  where 
rye    is  an  article  of  food,  there  are,  in  bad 


very  numerous,  such  a>  that  Of  stricture  of  .seasons,  when  it  gets  into  this  state,  nume- 
the  intestine  in  strangulated  hernia,  general    rous  instances  of  this  calamity.     lMortifica- 


preaeurtj  on  the  whole  of  a  limb,  particularly 

when  that  limb  becomes  the  seat  of  acute 
Inflammatory  action,  will  produce  mortifica- 
tion. Now,  it  sometimes  happens,  alter 
ser. ous  injury  to  a  limb,  that  a  bandage  is 
applied  to  it  ;  much  swelling  often  succeeds, 
and   thus  the    bandage,   which  has  been  ap- 


tion  sometimes  happens  from  external  causes, 
the  nature  of  which  is  equally  unknown  to 
us.  Thus  it  may  be  produced  by  the  con- 
tact of  some  animal  substance,  in  a  state 
of  decomposition  with  the  skin,  as  in  the 
affection  which  we  call  malignant  pnstules. 
Now  the  various  causes  1  have  mentioned 


plied  only  with  a  proper  degree  of  tension  should  be  divided  into  two  beads,  the  inter- 
at  the  time,  becomes  an  excessively  fins  nal  and  external.  Of  the  internal,  the  most 
ligature  over  the  whole  limb,  and  thus  the  important  is  an  unhealthy,  weakened,  or  de- 
application  of  a  bandage  has  too  often  led  j  ranged  state  of  the  constitution,  which  pro- 
to  mortification,  and  even  to  the  death  of  a   duces  a  predisposition  to  mortification. 


patient.     Pressure  on  a  part  of  the  body  by 
a  particular  position  long  kept  up,  as  when 


Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  mortifica- 
tion is   generally  a   matter   of   importance. 


a  patient  remains  in  bed  upon  his  back,  in  j  There  are,  however,  some  mortifications 
consequence  of  some  serious  injury,  the  slight  in  extent,  and  derived  simply  from 
portion  of  the  skin  upon  which  the  body  ;  external  causes,  which  are  unattended  with 
rests,  will  frequently  mortify  from  that  cause. ,  any  kind  of  danger  :  thus  a  person  may  have 
"Violent  inflammation,  which  first  excites  a  mortification  of  part  of  the  skin  covering 
the  circulation,  and  then  leads  to  its  sus- I  the  tibia,  in  consequence  of  a  smart  blow 
pension,  will  produce  this  calamity.  It  ap-  upon  it  ;  that,  of  course,  is  not  a  dangerous 
pears  as  if,  under  violent  inflammation,  the  i  circumstance.  The  skin  covering  an  aueu- 
disorder  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  height  i  rism,  when  rendered  very  thin  by  the  ap- 
wbich  the  part  is  not  capable  of  sustaining,  proach  of  the  tumour  to  the  surface,  that 
so  that  the  blood  stagnates,  and,  in  feet,  the  also  covering  an  abscess,  when  it  is  point- 
parr,  perishes.  Generally  speaking ,  s  high  ling,  mav  mortify.  These  are  examples  of 
•e  of  inflammation  is  necessmy  to  pro-  limited  mortification,  from  causes  that 
duce  this  effect;  but  sometimes  mortifies-    merely  acton  a  small  portion  of  the  body, 


tion   occurs  from  a  degree  of  inflammation 
that  does  B  <t  appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  high 


but  in  other  instances,  and  especially  in  all 
those   where   mortification    is  referrible    to 


est  kind  ;  and,  imbed,  incases   of  this  de-  [internal  causes,   and   where   we  explain  it 
scripa  m,  we  must  consider  the  state  of  the   chiefly   by  that  unhealthy  state  of  the  con- 


system,  and  of  the  part  in  which  the  infiam 
mation  takes  place.  When  the  limb  has 
been  in  a  weakened  state,  a  comparatively 
trifling  degree  of  inflammation  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  mortification.  If  a  part 
has  b  en  n  iSt-bitten,  and  consequently 
much  weakened,   the   rnfiammation   that  en- 


stitution  to  which  1  have  alluded,  the  prog- 
nosis is  always  very  serious.  The  extent 
of  the  change,  the  depth  to  which  it  proceeds, 
the  importance  of  the  organ  attacked,  the 
state  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual  in 
whom  it  occurs  ;  these  are  points  which 
should    be    attentively    considered    by    you 


sues,  though  not   very  violent,   leads  to  its  before  you  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion 

destruction.       In     the    case    of  anasareon.s  as  to  the  result  of  the  case. 

hen   blisters  have  been   applied,  or        r,<<itmtnt.— In    an    affection,  of  which 

when   limhs  have  been  scarified  to  let  out;  the    nature    and    cause    are  so    dissimilar, 

fluid  with  which   they  are  distended,   it  >oll    U1,i   naturally    conclude    that   no    one 

seas  uncommon  for  morti-  "mode  of  treatment  can  be  appropriate  to  all 

fkatiou  to  be  produced  by  those  compara-  cases.     Heretofore,  attention  has  been  cluef- 

I  1 


m 
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I  i  tO    the   circumstance  of  the  loss  o/\ 

Vttultty  in  the    part   affected,  and  to  tin-    im- 
pending lot!  Oj  wtulity  in  the  paita  tO  winch  I 
the  disease  •...-in-,   tO  DC  « \tetiding.      Hen.  e 

IB  ili  .i  baa  been  entertained  that  ul t  mi 

tlld  he  taken  to  stimulate  the  parta,  10 
that  the,  general  rule  has  heen  to  apply  sti- 
muli locally  aiui  generally,  internally  and 
externally  ;  to  give  Lurk,  tonus,  anil  till  the 
patient  with  nutritious  diet.  This  is  by  no 
UBI  pi  -pi t  HI|Mirirj  plan  of  treatment 
in  mortifications.  Undoubtedly,  in  particu- 
lar instances,  it  is  right  to  employ  means  of 
this  particular  order,  but  we  010  in  DO  w  II 
Mj  such  ■  practice  would  he  right  in  the 
generality  of  cases.  Some  have  asserted 
that  mortification  is  always  preceded  by  in- 
flammation, and  in  their  treatment  they  have 
principally  regarded  that  circumstance  ;  viz. 
its  origin  in  inflammation,  the  inflammatory 
character  of  the  primary  nfivclion.  Jt  is, 
perhaps,  rather  doubtful  whether  this  notion 
could  be  completely  verified  in  all  cases. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  distinguishable 
state  of  inflammation  does  always  pre- 
cede mortification.  However,  we  should 
certainly  go  very  wide  of  the  mark  if  we 
were  to  treat  all  cases  of  mortification  by  an- 
tiphlogistic means.  We  can  easily  suppose  ] 
that,  in  the  extreme  prostration  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  system,  it  would  be  actual 
madness  to  think  of  employing  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  The  general  method  of  treat- 
ment to  be  observed  where  mortification  is 
threatened,  or  where  it  actually  exists,  is, 
first,  to  prevent  its  occurrence  ;  secondly, 
to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  combat  particular 
symptoms;  thirdly,  to  favour  the  separa- 
tion of  the  dead  parts  from  the  living,  and, 
under  circumstances  where  that  is  proper, 
to  accomplish  such  separation  by  an  opera- 
tion. These  are  the  general  indications 
which  the  treatment  of  mortification  presents. 

In  considering  the  first,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  nature  of  the  particular  case  of 
mortification.  Antiphlogistic  treatment  will 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  mortification 
where  it  is  likely  to  come  on  from  acute 
inflammation.  When  a  part  is  under  the 
chance  of  mortifying  in  consequence  of  cold, 
a  judicious  mode  of  restoring  the  tempera- 
ture will  be  a  good  preventive.  So  in  each 
particular  case  the  treatment  calculated  to 
prevent  its  occurrence,  is  suggested  from 
the  cause  that  produces  it,  which  signifies 
in  fact,  the  particular  nature  of  the  affection. 

It  is  an  important  consideration,  to  deter- 
mine the  means  by  which  the  second  indica- 
tion can  be  accomplished — of  preventing  the 
progress  of  the  affection.  Now,  heretofore, 
mortification  has  been  regarded  much  in  the 
light  of  putrefaction — decomposition  and 
decay  of  the  part  attacked ;  and  in  the  at- 
tempts at  finding  out  means  by  which  its 
progress  could  be  prevented,  investigation 


baa  tieni  in  id,-  to  ascertain,  those  tubstances 
vhich  would  put  u  .stop  to  the  i  of 

puti.  in  dead  animal  rubetaneea  ,  and 

il  has  been  irgued,  that  the  same  means 
that    would    prevent    the  pi  t    putre- 

faction in  dead  animal  matter,  would  equally 

prevent  tha  i  of  mortification  in  the 

living  hod',.       Ili-nct'  the    clasa  of  substances 

called  antiseptics;  that  is,  the  substances 
principally  relied  on  as  calculated  to  prev  • 

putrefaction.  Alcohol,  camphor,  turpen- 
tine, bark,  these  are  wry  well  known  to 
have  the  power  of  preventing  tint  ■ponta- 
neoua    decay   in   dead    animal    lubataneea, 

which  would  otherwise  take  place.  .Now 
you  are  well  aware,  that  the  change  which 
occurs  in  mortification,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  identical  with  putrefaction  ; 
and  although  these  substances  would  retard 
putrefaction  in  the  dead  body,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  they  would  prevent  living 
parts,  which  are  seriously  disordered,  from 
going  into  a  state  of  mortification. 

With  reference  to  what  will  prevent  the 
progress  of  mortification,  we  want  to  disco- 
ver, not  that  which  will  preserve  for  the 
longest  time  that  which  is  already  mortified, 
but  what  will  restrain  that  which  has  not 
lost  its  vitality,  from  passing  into  a  state  of 
mortification.  Now  if  you  consider  that  the 
living  parts  are  in  a  high  state  of  inflamma- 
tory action,  you  will  immediately  perceive 
that  alcohol,  camphor,  turpentine,  and  such 
medicines,  cannot  be  well  calculated  for  the 
said  purpose,  and,  therefore,  we  may  dismiss 
altogether  from  our  catalogue  of  remedies 
the  substances  called  antiseptics,  which 
were  so  much  relied  on  by  the  older  writers. 
Their  employment  has  entirely  arisen  from 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  subject. 

There  are  certain  substances  which  have 
the  power  of  coriecting  or  of  destroying  the 
fetor  which  attends  the  process  of  mortifica- 
tion. Charcoal  is  one  of  those,  and  thus  the 
application  of  charcoal  to  the  diseased  part 
is  often  advisable,  with  reference  simply  to 
removing  the  annoying  and  stinking  fetor 
that  attends  it.  For  this  purpose  you  use 
very  finely-powdered  charcoal,  and  mix  it 
up  with  bread  into  a  poultice,  till  the  poul- 
tice is  entirely  black,  then  apply  it  to  the 
part,  and  you  will  find  that  the  offensive 
fetor,  which  is  very  great,  will  be  much 
corrected.  Alcohol  and  camphor  have  the 
same  power  in  some  degree  ;  but  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  removing  this,  are  the 
chlorates,  or  the  chlorurets  of  lime  or  of 
soda,  which  have  of  late  been  introduced 
into  practice  by  the  French,  and  have  been 
employed  by  them  as  disinfecting  agents,  as 
means  for  destroying  the  infectious  charac- 
ter of  various  effluvia  ;  and  I  believe  they 
may  be  said  to  possess  that  power  in  a  very 
complete  degree.  Certainly,  if  you  apply 
to  a  part  of  the  body  which  is  undergoing 
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Bortifiottion,  cloths  dipped  in  •  solution  of  I  brightjalwed  colour,  [a  fact*  tbe  boundary 
obloruret  of  to  la,  or  of  lima,  of  a  aoficieat  of  mortifieatioa  manifeetly  amowa  tbc  oceut- 
■trength,  vmi  win  find  that  tha  uopleaaanl  renca'  of  inflammation,  and  then  the,  ab- 
amell  will  ba  completely  removed;  and  if  lorbenU  begin  to  perform  ibeactofeeparu- 
Toa  iprinkla  i  littla  of  ibia  .solution  over  tha  tion.  An  ulcerated  lina  oceuri  at  thia  j»;»rt, 
bed-clothes,  it  will  ba  of  eonaiderabia  sit-  '  which  gradually  deepena,  and  tboa  tbe  mot* 
vice,  tided  jinrt  is  by  degreaa  aepafatedi     Now, 

Now  tha  Frenah  bara  gone  further  than   in  order  to  favour,  by  local  application,  tbia 

this  j   for  they  lay,  not  onlv  arc  these  agentJ    process,  ull  we  can  do,  in  general,  ia  to  keep 

Capable  of   ueatroving   tha   effluvia  ariaing   the  part  at  reat,  and  to  keep  it  covered  by  a 

from  mortification  and  other  diseases,  but  soft  warm  poultice.  1  believe  bread,  or  lin- 
that  thev  also  lend  to  arrest  t  he  pro  .■  i  ess  of  seed,  answers  ilie  purpose.  Sometimes  it 
mortification — that   they    stop    the   diseased    appears   that   tbe  natural   process  by  wbicli 

action.     If  thev  did  aof  they  would  certainly    the  separation  is  effected,  docs  not  go  on  ao 

be   very    important   remedies.      Mr.    AlOOCk  |  actively    as    is    desirable;      that   tbe     living 


bas  introduced  these  circumatanoea  to  the 
notice   of   Bngliall  readers    in  an  interesting 


parts   which    adjoin    the  dead    are    languid, 
and  that  tbe  separation  is  belter   under   the 


publication,  in  which  lie  haa  collected  the  employment  of  local  stimuli.  Anoldappli 
information  principally  from  the  French  cation  of  tins  kind  consists  in  the  admixture 
■writers;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  those  I  of  yeast,  or  grounds  of  stale  beer,  with 
ngents  poaaeaa  a  power  of  aoting  on  the  j  bread  or  linseed  powder,  to  make  a  poul- 
living  parts  which  are  threatened  by  morti-  tice,  which  is  called  the  effervescing  cata- 
fication,  such  as  to  check  the  progress  of  plasm,  or  yeast  poultice;  and  this  may  be 
the    disease.      In     instances  where    1    have    employed  more  effectually  by  using  oatmeal, 


seen  them  used,  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
ore  merely*  to  be  regarded  as  disinfecting 
agents — that  is,  as  destroying  the  effluvia  • 
and  that  they  do  not  at  all  possess  the  power 
of  checking  the  progress  of  mortification  by 
any  agency  they  convey  to  tbe  living  parts 
over  which  mortification  is  impending. 

The  internal  treatment  would,  of  course, 
be  various,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
general  symptoms.  In  the  case  of  acute  in- 
flammation, you  may  have  to  employ  anti- 
phlogistic means.  In  a  case  where  the 
aymptoma  have  assumed  the  typhoid  cha- 
racter already  mentioned,  you  would  employ 
means    of    quite     a    contrary    kind.      Bark, 


instead  of  bread  or  linseed  meal ;  yeast  is 
employed  instead  of  water.  The  dilute 
nitric  acid  lotion  may  be  occasionally  ap- 
plied along  tbe  boundary  between  the  dead 
and  living  pans  ;  under  such  circumstances, 
four,  six,  or  ten  drops,  to  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  may  be  made  use  of.  The 
yellow  or  black  basilicum,  or  stimulating 
forms  of  ointment,  are  well  fitted  for  it ;  and 
the  balsam  of  Peru  is  an  eligible  stimulus 
to  be  applied  on  such  occasions,  it  does 
not  excite  tbe  part  very  considerably,  and  it 
tends  very  much  to  correct  the  fetor  con- 
nected witli  the  process  of  mortification.  In 
some  instances,  powdered  camphor   may  be 


stimuli,  wine,  brandy — all  means,  both  die-  advantageously  strewed  on  the  part  in 
tetic  and  medicinal,  which  are  capable  of  w-bich  the  process  is  going  on.  It  is  rather 
supporting  the  strength  of  the  patient,  be-  a  powerful  stimulus,  and  may  be  employed 
com  i :v.    Under  such  circumstances,  \  where  the  part  appears  particularly  languid, 

however,     we     cannot    lay    down    any    one    These  are  the   means  by  which  we  can  fa- 


general  plan 

^  ecome  now  to  the  third  indication — the 
means  of   favouring  the    separation    of   the 


vour  the    separation  of   the   mortified  from 
the  living  parts. 

Then,    as  to  the  question  of  limiting  the 


dead  parts  from  the  living.  While  tbe  dead  portion,  or  the  process  of  mortification 
mortification  is  extending,  we  cannot  accu-  (in  case  a  limb  be  affected),  by  operation  1 
rately  trace  the  boundary  between  the  dead  1  lie  general  rule  has  been  not  to  perform 
and  the  living  parts  ;  they  seen  to  be  con-  j  amputation  until  the  boundary  between  the 
founded.     At  all    events,  near  the  edge  of1  mortified  and  living   part  is  decidedly  esta- 


what  we  conceive  to  be  the  dead  part,  we 
lind  that  the  living  parts,  if  not  actually 
black  or  brownish,  are  perhaps  of  a  dark 
livid  tint,  and  seem  just  passing  into  the 
more  decided  colour  which   indicates  morti  - 


hlished,  and  no  doubt  this  is  a  very  wise 
rule.  In  instances  where  an  entire  limb  is 
the  seat  of  mortification,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  state  of  the  constitution 
at  tbe  time   bas  had  much   to  do    with    the 


fication.     Tbe   surrounding  living  parts  are    occurrence,  and  the  progress  of  the  mortifi 


vesicated  ;  the  cuticle  is  raised  by  serous 
fluid  under  it,  and  it  is  by  this  process  the 
mortification  creeps  on,  attacking  fresh 
parts  in  Mice  eaeion.  But,  when  it  is  stopped, 
we  see  a  distinct  edge  pointing  out  the 
part  ;  and  we  iee  the  immediate  portion 
adjo.iung     that   dis'iuct    edge,  assuming    a 


cation  ;  therefore,  until  that  process  is  de- 
cidedlj  arreated,  you  may  suppose  that  the 
same  disposition  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  complaint,  still  exists,  and 
consequently,  that  if  you  amputate  a  limb 
under  these  circumstances,  the  wound  which 
is  made  by  amputation  will   take  ou  morti- 


m 
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ficatioll.  Oa  the  gem-rul  exp.i  inn  •<•  of  this 
Otrcuaaatanoa  has  been  grounded  the  rule  I 
liuvt-  laid  dowa  to  sou,   not  to  think  ut'  par* 

famiag  an  operation  until  the  boundary  la 
completely  established.       When  tlic    process 

of  mortification  has  thus  come  to  a  natural 
oonelueioa,  voa  nay  aoppoaa  that   a  more 

healthy  condition  ot'  the  hotly  baa  04  cured, 
and  you  mav  expect  that  the  wound,  if  you 
pertorm  amputation,  will  go  through  the 
natural   process   B  .    for   its  cuie.      I 

have  seen  instances  in  which,  where  the 
toe  has  been  tlie  seat  of  mortification,  ant! 
where  the  condition  of  the  limb  in  i*s  upper 
part  has  appeared  to  be  quite  free  from  dis- 
ease ;  where  the  patient  has  seemed  in  a 
tolerablv  healthy  state,  and  where,  from  the 
slow  progress  of  affection,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed the  disposition  to  mortitication  baa 
been  worn  out  ;  in  instances  of  this  kind, 
where  it  wu  supposed  mortification  was  at 
an  end,  though  the  boundary  his  not  been 
clear,  amputation  has  been  performed,  and, 
I  believe  1  can  say,  that,  invariably,  the  mor- 
titication has  come  on  in  the  stump,  and  the 
operation  has  turned  out  to  be  without  ad- 
vantage ;  so  that,  in  all  cases  where  morti- 
fication ariaea  from,  and  is  kept  up  by,  any 
internal  cause,  an  unsound  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, you  would  not  for  a  moment  think 
it  right  to  opt  rate.  Perhaps  in  some  mor- 
tifications from  external  causes  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Having  addressed  to  you  these  general 
observations  upon  mortitication,  1  have  a 
few  words  to  miv  respecting  some  particular 
forms,  or  kinds  of  mortitication  ;  and,  first, 
of  the  mortification  that  is  produced  by  the 
application  of  cold.  Cold,  whether  applied 
to  the  body  generally,  or  whether  to  any 
particular  part,  has,  m  a  very  decided  way, 
the  effect  of  diminishing  vital  action  ;  and 
thus,  in  countries  that  are  very  cold,  where 
persons  frequently  have  certain  parts  of  the 
body  exposed  to  a  temperature  much  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  that  for  a  consider- 
able time,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
have  such  parts  chilled,  and,  in  fact, actually 
frozen.  As  this  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
those  countries,  experience  has  taught  the 
individuals  what  is  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding when  this  has  happened — frost- 
bites or  chills — in  order  to  ward  off  mortifi- 
cation. It  has  been  found  that,  if  a  part  of 
the  body  thus  chilled  be  suddenly  brought 
to  a  fire,  and  have  its  temperature  suddenly 
raised,  it  will  inevitably  mortify,  and  that 
the  only  mode  to  prevent  this  in  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  chilled  part  very  slowly, 
by  the  application  of  snow,  or  ice-water; 
by  rubbing  it  with  these  the  freezing  is 
removed  ;  and  then,  though  all  the  vital 
movements  had  ceased  for  a  time,  although 
the  circulation  had  been  completely  put  a 
stop  to,  those  movements  are  a^ain  restored, 


the  part  recorera  without  injury  :  that 
is  the  treatment  in  -a. 

In   reepect   to   the   lrs-»-i    mortifiea  turner 

that  ari^e  trom  local  injurire,   then-  is  little 

ia  1. 1. iii. j  o: taut, 
and  no  particular  tula  ean  be  laid  down. 

rhe  mortification  which  ariaea,  bowefsnf, 
from  serious  local  injury,  and  tvhicfa  affects 
an  entne  limb,  is  a  ta  e  ot  vei  v  great  im- 
portance. This  comes  on  in  consequence  of 
axtenaifa  bruiaea,  or  laceration!  ;  ta  conse- 
quence of  vt  ry  M'vcri!  ^tin-shot  wouii  's  ;  in 
consequence    of    bud     1...    : 

perhape,  complicated  with  d  in  in  the 

extremities  of  ibe  body,   fractures  in  which 
there  are  extensive  lacerations  and  btui»ings 
of  the  soft  paits,  anil  perhaps  injury  to  some 
of  the  principal  veaaele  and  nerv»*a  of  the 
limb.     Under  such  chrcutnstancea  mortifica- 
tion   will    come   on    suddenly    in    an    entire 
limb.     The  limb    swells,    loses    its    natural 
colour,  becomes  livid, black,  anil  blue  ;   loses 
|  its  temperature  ;  a  thin  and  offensive  sanies 
lis  found  disseminated  through  its  textures; 
I  the    cuticle   separates  ;     vesications    occur, 
i  followed  by  a  saaioos  discharge  ;  ami  those 
changes,  within  a  very  short    time,   will   ex- 
i  tend    to    the   whole   of  a  limb,  and  quickly 
reach  the  trunk  of  the  body.     This  consti- 
■  tutes    the    case   which  is    called    trmanutic 
gangrene,  that  is,  gangrene  consequent  oa 
a  wound — gangrene  of  an  entire  limb,  pro- 
duced by  violent  local  injury. 

You  may  judge  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
affection  in  those  cases  from  what  is  men- 
tioned by  Laney,  who  has  given  several 
eases  he  has  observed  principally  of  J  un- 
skot  wounds.  He  says  he  has  seen,  in  some 
instances,  the  process  of  mortification  reach 
the  trunk  within  si.r  hours  alter  the  injury 
happened.  Under  these  circumstances,  if 
such  a  caae  be  ieit  to  itself,  death  is  inevita- 
ble. The  only  question  is,  whether,  pro- 
vided we  see  the  case  sufficiently  early,  we 
may  attempt  to  save  the  patient  by  amputa- 
tion 1  As  for  waiting  for  a  boundary,  wait- 
ing for  a  cessation  of  the  mortification  here, 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  If  you  do 
that,  the  patient  is  lost.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  it  becomes  questionable, 
whether  we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  general 
rule  1  had  previously  laid  down  to  you. 
Now  we  must  consider,  not  merely  the  state 
of  mortification  of  th*;  limb,  but  also  the 
condition  of  the  patient's  constitution  in 
whom  it  occurs.  There  are  certain  indivi- 
duals of  bud  constitution,  in  whom  traumatic 
gangrene  may  take  place,  and  in  whom  the 
mere  state  of  the  constitution  alone,  inde- 
pendent of  serious  local  injury,  would  be 
j  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  performance  of 
\  an  operation,  i  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former 
!  lecture,  having  seen  one  of  Whitbread's 
draymen,  in  whom,  from  a  simple  graze  on 
I  the  shin,  mortification  had  extended  in  ei^ht* 
I 
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itiulfortii  Ititurs,  to  the  whole  of  the  limb. 
In  such  mi  individual,  (imputation,  foi  m  U  f 
of   tins    description,  would   be    quite    OUl   of 

tin-  <|'icsi!oii.      \l)H!t  i In ••  ■  or  four  weeks 

snu  <•.   1  w.is  MMil  tor  into  tin-  country,  to  see 

n   gestleman,  without  being  aware  of  the 

OtM    I    sh  mill    have    to    witnss;    : 1 1 1 < I    I   w;,s 

surprised,  on  going  into  tbe  room,  nl  the 
look  of  the  patient.  He  began  to  speak  te 
me,  hut  be  appeared  to  be  bardlv  able  soft- 
oienlly  to  command  the  muscles  about  hie 
iacf,  io  enable  him  to  make  tbe  etat<  meat 
be  deeirod.  I  put  my  hand  on  the  pulse, 
ami  found  it  sinking,  the  bead  was  eoid.     1 

found  he  had  nil  affection  of  the  Other  arm 
Whioh  I  was  desirous  of  looking  at  |  when  it 
was  expos  <l  1  saw  that  it  was  livid,  found 
it  cold,  and  the  process  of  mortification  ex- 
tending op  the  whole  arm.  On  inquiring 
into  what  bad  occurred  i:i  this  case,  I  found 

that  the  gentleman  was  not  aware  of  any 
thing  to  account  for  the  state  of  this  limh, 
SXeept  that  some  one  had  struck  him  on  the 
elbow  in  passing  a  few  days  before.  He 
had  applu  d  to  a  medical  man,  who  had  sent 
bis  assistant,  and  he,  not  thinking  there  was 
much  the  matter,  bad  applied  some  leeches. 
The  medical  gentleman,  however,  by  whose 
desire  1  was  requested  to  see  the  patient, 
had  not  himself  seen  the  patient  till  within 
less  than  eight-and-forty  hours  of  the  time 
that  I  saw  him.  L  saw  him  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  and  he  had  seen  him  on  the  Thurs- 
day, so  that,  within  that  short  time,  this 
traumatic  gangrene  (if  it  was  such,  and  I 
cannot  consider  the  case  in  any  other  light 
than  I  have  mentioned)  occurred  from  such 
a  cause.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  it  occurred 
from  so  slight  a  circumstance,  it  would  be  of 
no  use  at  all  to  amputate  such  a  limb.  In 
the  feeble  state  into  which  he  was  reduced, 
the  mere  Operation  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish  life  ;  in  fact,  that  gentle- 
man died  in"  our-aiid-t.venty  hours  after  1 
saw  him.  Xow,  a  good  many  years  ago,  an 
Irishman  was  brought  into  this  hospital,  who 
had  fallen  from  a  scaffolding  three  Stories 
high.  He  did  not  fall  directlv  from  the  j 
third  story  to  the  ground,  but  he  fell  from 
the  third  to  the  second,  from  the  second  to 
th"  tirst,  and  from  the  first,  1  believe,  to  the 
ground;  however,  he  was  very  seriouslvj 
hurt.  He  was  not  under  my  care,  for  I  was 
not  then  surgeon  here.  1  came  to  the  hos- 
pital soon  afterwards,  and  1  was  requested 
to  see  this  patient  in  about  three  days,  I  i 
think,  after  he  was  brought  in.  On  the  pre-  | 
ceding  night,  the  dresser,  under  whose  care  j 
h  •  was,  bad  left  him  well,  for  he  had  seen 
him  just  as  he  was  going  away  at  night.  He 
had  then  no  complaint.  In  the  morning  be 
told  the  uursetli.it  he  had  been  in  a  dreadii.l 
State  of  pain  all  the  night  ;  she  went  to  th  ■ 
dresser  and  told  him  of  it,  and  he  ask--d 
me  to  aee   him.      I  went,   and    found  the 


wrist  and  fore-era  op  to  the  elbow,  en- 
veloped in  a  bandage,  wind,,  although  per- 
bapi  not  too  ii    ht  :\>  th"  time  ol  ;ij...i tc&tion 

was  eioeedingh  tight  then.     <>n  feeling  ii*« 

hand  In  low  ii,   I   found  it  was  cold  ami  dead. 

<)n  taking  off  the  bandage,  the  arm  was  com* 

pletely  livid  and  dead  also.  Thi  upper  arm, 
or  It  least,  the  lower  part,  of  it,  was  perhaps 
not  exactly  in  a  state  of  mortification,  but 
approaching  to  it,  with  those  appearances 
reaching  up  tO  tbe  shoulder.  This  had  all 
come  on  v.ilhin  from  ten  to  twelve  hours. 
Now  here  was  a  stout  young  Irishman,  with 
a  good  constitution,  and  I  thought  a  good 
cate  for  trying  the  operation  in  ;  and  although 
I  could  not  say  that  when  I  thought  of 
operating,  the  integuments  wen  entirely 
free  from  colour,  yet  I  thought  it  right  to 
give  him  the  chance;  and  1  removed  the  arm 
at  the  shoulder  joint.  The  part  where  I 
made  the  flap,  in  performing  the  operation, 
was  filled  with  a  sort  of  serous  fluid.  That 
case,  however,  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the 
man  recovered.  I  hare  seen  one  or  two 
other  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
performed  in  traumatic  gangrene,  before  the 
mortification  had  stopped,  and  manifestly 
before  the  line  of  demarcation  had  taken 
place  between  the  dead  and  the  living  parts. 
Several  such  cases  are  recorded  by  Larrey 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Military  Surgery,  and 
1  believe  there  are  other  catalogues  of  such 
instances,  so  that  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that,  in  a  case  of  healthy  constitu- 
tion, where  the  gangrene  arises  from  a  sim- 
ple external  cause,  you  may  disregard  the 
general  rule  1  before  mentioned,  respecting 
the  performance  of  amputation,  and  remove 
the  limb,  with  the  effect,  in  many  cases,  of 
saving  the  patient's  life,  which  otherwise  is 
inevitably  lost,  from  the  verv  serious  nature 
of  the  affection,  and  the  rapid  way  in  which 
it  extends  over  the  limb. 

In  elderly  persons,  mortification  frequently 
attacks  certain  parts,  more  especially  in  tbe 
changed  state  of  the  arteries  of  a  limb,  to 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  ad- 
vert. Mortification  of  this  paiticular  kind 
has  been  called  fangrena  senilis — the  gan- 
grene of  old  age.  A  portion  of  one  of  the 
toes,  orsome  partof  the  foot,  becomes  livid — - 
the  cuticle  is  raised  by  sanious  fluid — vesi- 
cation takes  place — the  patient  experiences, 
perhaps,  little  or  no  pain,  and  when  you 
open  a  vesicle,  on  cutting  through  the  cuti- 
cle, you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  skin,  which  is  exposed,  has  completely 
lost  its  vitality.  The  part  is  completely 
mortified  ;  it  goes  into  a  state  of  dry  gan- 
grene. Perhaps  the  dead  portion  may  be 
separated  from  the  limb,  and  leave  a  healthy 
s  >re  that  may  heal  ;  but  generally  you  will 
find  that  mortification  has  occurred  in  some 
other  place,  anil  very  commonly  that  from 
t he  part  at  which  it  begins,  it  extends  fur- 
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ther ,  so  that,  generally.  «  •  an 

occurrence  ut    tU..»    '-'"^.    >u"    *»"  Sad  ll>"1 
the  imtic"1    '*'•'    l'"*    1"""    »'.    although    the 
111    llie   III     t     i  iball    ap- 

pear to  be    veiy  alight,   and   -hall  take  place 

with  so  little  local  disturbance,  and  with  so 
little  constitutional  affection,  that  )ou  arc 
perhaps  bardlj  aware  of  the  dangerous  ne* 

lure  of   the    disease.      Sometimes   this  gau- 

oe  ot'  the  toes  of  old  prisons  is  attended 

with  verv  consnieiu1  Is  pain  ;  and  it  is  this 
form  ot'  affection  in  which  Mr.  1'ott  very 
warmly  recommended  the  administration  of 
opium  in  very  large  doses,  on  account  of  ihe 
pain.  With  regard  to  local  treatment,  I  be- 
lieve you  cannot  do  better  than  keep  the 
part  at   rest,   and  covered  by  a  soft  poultice, 

assisting  the   separation    by   some   of  the 

means  1  have  mentioned. 


R  im  li  another. 

In  i In r»  gentlemsn,  the  pi  uslioa 

took  place  in  about  I  couple  of  months  ;  he 
r'ot    Will,    and    rt-m.i  |  ,     the     pi 

lime.     .Now  that  is  an  instance  I  i  i  ow  that 

mortlficstioOl  are  not  invariably  fatal  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  tin  \ 

by  that  very  unhealthy  state  of  the  consti- 
tution, inasmuch  rally  occur  in 
persons  whose  health  li  impaired  by  se- 
dentary and  indolent  habits,  and  ti  ;e  '■■ 
you  will  usually  find  they  terminate  fatally  ; 
although,  for  a  time,  the  natural  pro<  l 
■S|  aration  may  take  place,  and  the  ca=e  may 
seem  to  he  on  the  point  of  doing  well. 

1  just  mentioned  to  you  cursorily,  that 
mortification  takes  place  from  the  applica- 
tion of  animal  matter  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,   as  under   the  form  of  malignant   pus- 


I  have  told  you  that,  in   general,  those    tides.     Under  this  term, e  certain  condition 
cases    terminate    fatally.      When     once   you    of   the    skin  has   been    described    by  coiiti 


see    that  livid    vesication  and   separation  ol 
the   skin,  which  are  seen   in   individuals  in 


cental  writers,  and  1  fancy  it  is  more  com- 
mon   with  them    than   it  is  with    us.     They 


whom  the  disease  occurs,  however  tufting  speak  of  it  as  occurring  iu  butchers,  and 
it  may  appear  at  the  time,  you  seldon  hud  persons  having  to  do  with  hides;  and  they 
the  patient  escapes.  Sometime  ago  1  saw  -say  it  takes  place  more  frequently  where 
a  patient  in  whom  this  had  taken  place  on  '  butchers  slaughter  some  kinds  of  animals, 
the  under  surface  of  the  last  phalanx  o!  the  that  die  under  certain  states  of  disease.  1 
great  toe.  He  was  a  gentleman  between  have  only  seen  one  instance  of  it,  and  I  just 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  mention  it,  that  you  may  know  what  the 
iu  the  habit  of  living  well;  by  no  means  thing  is.  This  was  a  person  who,  1  think, 
working  hard,  but  indolent,  and  a  free  liver;  I  had  been  employed  in  Leadenhall  Market, 
he  was  corpulent,  and  had  got  a  good  red  and  who  had  to  overhaul  parcels  of  old 
pimply  face.  He  was  quite  surprised  that  hides  that  came  from  South  America.  One 
any   thing  should    be  wrong   with   his  toe.  !  0f  them  swept    along  his    cheek,   he     was 


(Lauiiiitcr.)  lie  had  lived  well,  he  could 
still  eat  and  drink  well,  and  he  thought  his 
health  should  be  good.  This  affection  came 
on  very  slowly,  and  gave  him  but  little  pain. 
"When  1  saw  him,  and  explained  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  in  the  horizontal  position, 


aware  that  it  touched  it,  and  left  something 
there,  hut  he  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it. 
However,  his  cheek,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  the  eye,  first  of  all  became  red  and 
swollen  as  if  by  oedema;  then, rather  more  than 
an  inch  of  that  part  became  shining  and  still 


and  perhaps  iu  bed,   it  was  with  great  difti-    redder;    it  then   turned  black  and  mortified, 


culty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  refrain 
from  walking  about.  However,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  do  what  was  necessary,  and  the 
mortified  part  separated,  leaving  a  com- 
pletely clean,  granulating  surface,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  healing  ;  when,  on  one  day,  all 
of  a  sudden,  apparently  without  an}'  cause, 
mortification  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
toe  occurred.  A  groove  took  place,  and  all 
the  soft  dead  parts  were  separated,  and  1 
cut  through  the  bone  with  a  pair  of  pincers. 
The  surface  appeared  clean,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  unhealthy. 
However,  soon  afterwards  a  livid  redness 
formed  a  little  further  up,  deep-seated  sup- 
puration took  place,  with  ulceration,  and  the 
discharge  of  a  nasty  stinking  pus  in  the 
foot,  and  thus  he  was  carried  off.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  1828.  1  saw  a  gen- 
tleman about  the  same  age,  and  of  a  similar 
habit  of  body,  in  whom  mortification  of  this 
description  took  place  on   the  side   of    the 


and,  ia  fact,  sloughed.  A  pretty  deep  slough 
formed  on  the  cheek  of  that  individual  ;  sup- 
puration took  place  in  a  very  natural  way, 
and  the  part  cicatrised.  He  lost  a  great 
part  of  the  cheek,  and  the  lower  eyelid  was 
rather  pulled  clown  by  the  cicatrisation. 
There  was  no  very  particular  circumstance 
attending  it,  but  it  is  a  singular  kind  of  ex- 
ample of  the  immediate  deleterious  effect 
which  certain  animal  substances  are  capable 
of  producing  on  the  body. 
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FEVER. 

Dr.  Alison  commenced   the  clinical  lec- 
ture    to-day     with    the    case    of    William 
heel — in  size  about  a  quarter  of  an  iuch  one  I  Leech,  aetat.  28,  admitted  since  the  preced- 
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inf  lecture.     On    the  I Oth    day  <d    fever  the 

dieeass  irii  tislicrcil  in  by  rigoura  and  the 
usual  lymptotui  nt'  febrile  accession,  sad 
with  pain  of  the  head  and  beck.  N\  ilhia 
the  first  days  be  bed  been  bled  Largely,  end 
certainly  with  advantage,  for,  on  admission, 
no  eymptoma  of  local  inflammation  <>r  eon- 
geetion  were  observable ;  the  bowels  were 
easily  kepi  open  ;  be  was  drowsy  bul  readi- 
ly roused,  and  there  was  no  accompanying 
atopor.  The  only  symptoms,  in  fact ,  demand 


Tin  next  case  was  that  of  Bernard  Curran» 
..■.it.  i  i,  a  labourer,  This  man,  Dr.  Aliaon 
obaervea,  as  often  happened,  appeared  much 
worse  m  the  waiting-room  than  be  was  sup- 
sequently  found  to  be,  as  be  had  walked  ;i 
u. lie  to  prei  ent  himself  at  th<-  Infirmary.  lie 
complained  of  cough,  occasional  dyspnoea, 
|>sin,  first  one  side,  and  then  the  other  ;  dis- 
esi  •  had  commenced  nine  days  previous* 
wall  febrile  symptomi  ;  the  paiu,  however* 
on    minuter    examination,  appeared  rsthex 


ing  attention    wen-,   frequent  pulse,  warm    rheumatio  than  pleuritic,  and  the  more  so. 
skin,  and  muscular  weakness ;  indications  of  because  his  chest  sounded  well  on  peroua- 

n  case  of  jmi ely  simple   fever,  according   tojsion,  a  circumstance  which  is  seldom    found 


the  phraseology  of  Dr.  Bateman,  whose  ac- 
count of eoutagioua fever  Dr.  Alison  strongly 
recommended   t  >  the   nonce  of  the   class. 

This  kind  of  fever  appears  to  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  cure  in  a  certain  -period,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  importance  to  be  known,  that 
it  may  not  be  needlessly  interfered  with  by 

too  active  treatment.   Simple  fever,  however, 

may  prove  dangerous  in  two  ways  -,  iirst  by 
the    supervention    in    its    progress    of  local 
symptoms,   and  secondly,   by   tbe  mere  in- 
crease of  debility  and  exhaustion ;  tins  latter 
is  much  more    to  be    dreaded    in    some  epi- 
demics than    in   others,  and   in   old  than  in 
young  subjects  ;  old  persons  are  much  more 
readily  exhausted,  and  we  see  in   tliem  less 
of  tbe  natural   tendency  to  a  favourable  ter- 
mination of  the  disease.     The  practical  ap- 
plication of  these  remarks,  Dr. Alison  thought 
important  in  the  administration  of  wine,  for 
lie  always  found  that  in  tbe  simple  fever  a 
little  wine  was   useful,   even  before  debility- 
supervened,   anticipating  it,  as  it  were,  and 
thus  becoming  of  more  effectual  benefit  than 
much    larger    quantities,   when    exhaustion 
was  actually  present    In  this  manner  Leech 
had  taken,   since   admission,   lour  ounces  of 
wine  daily  ;  the  tepid  washing  bad  also  been 
used  ;   this  he  does  not  consider  a  remedy  of 
any  great  efficacy,  except  inasmuch  as  it  is 
grateful  to  tbe    patient's  feelings,    and    thus 
presents  tbe  aggravation  of  tbe  disease,  by  di- 
minishing febrile  restlessness,  and  irritation. 
With  respect  to  the  use  of  opiates  in  fever, 
there  was  no  point  he  considered  of  greater 
difficulty  ;  they  appeared  to  him  most  useful 
in  cases  often    mi  t    with  among   the   higher 
ranks,    where   there   was  a    peculiar   set  of 
irregular,    bead   symptoms,    much  hurry  of 
thought,  restlessness,  and  various  other  ap- 
pearances  nearly  coinciding  with  what   is 
denominated    the  jievre  ataxique.    The    re- 
puted  efficacy   of  opium  against  spasm,  be 
considered  doubtful  ;    when  headacb  or  stu- 
por was  present,  it  was  decidedly  contra-in- 
dicated ;  but  in  similar  cases,  in  which  blood- 
1    t L 1 1» «j;  had  been  previously  practised,    it  be- 
ble,  the    patients  often 
falling   into   a  state   of  drowsiness,    favour- 
able   U)    recovery,    which,    when     induced, 
allowed  the  opium  to  be  withdrawn. 


to  occur  in  pleurisy  when  equally  advanced, 
the  effusion  which  has  taken  place  render- 
ing the  sound  dull  and  obscure.  Ail  that  he 
considered  important,  in  cases  like  this,  was 
the  impossibility  of  saying  but  that  tubercles 
might  be  forming,  and  the  present  symp- 
toms connected  with  them  ;  but  in  this  in- 
dividual his  age  discountenanced  the;  idea, 
as  it  seldom  happened,  in  people  of  bis  urade 
of  life,  that  phthisis  supervened  at  so  late  a 
period. 

MARASMUS. 

The  case  of  Woodman,  mentioned  at  page 
353)  having     terminated   fatally,  was   next 
brought  forwards.    Dr.  Alison  reminded  tbe 
class  of  the  statement  concerning  this  boy's 
disease,  which  he   had    already   laid  before 
them,  and  recapitulated  the  symptoms  from 
which  he   had    concluded   the    existence  of 
organic  affection  of  tbe   abdomen,  dwelling, 
especially,  on  the  epigastric  pan,  tbe  florid 
tongue,  dry  skin,  and  progressive  emaciation, 
the   coagulable    urine,    and    oedema   of   the 
ancles;    (tor  tbe  urinary   and  hydropic  indi- 
cations he  considered  rather  as    accidental 
thau  essentially  connected   with  the  state  of 
the    leading    disease;)    symptoms,    which, 
even  including  the   obscure  paiu   of  the  epi- 
gastrium, were  rather  indicative  of  general 
disease,  than  referrible  to  any  particular  or- 
gans.   He  had  been  induced  to  suspect  them 
to  be  connected  with  tubercular  deposition, 
and  once  be  even  fancied   be  felt  elevations 
of  this  kind  through  the  parietes    of  tbe  ab- 
domen, but  it  appears  that  the  sensation  was 
communicated   by  the  state  of  tbe   cells  of 
tbe  colon.     In  this  case   tbe  prognosis  was 
rendered  more  unfavourable   by   the  fact  of 
no  function  subservient  to  assimilation  being 
remarkably    impaired  ;  if  constipation    bad. 
been  present,  it  would  have  readily  accounted 
for  many  of  the  symptoms  ;   even   if  consid- 
erable jaundice  bad  occurred,  it  might  have 
been  referred  to   some   temporary    obstruc- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  which  had 
been  pursued,  lie  bad  before  told  them  that 
it  could  be  merely  palliative,  and  directed  to 
allaying  any  particular  cause  of  inconveni- 
ence.     To  the  use  of  mercury,  iu  such  dis- 


!  .1 
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not  bat '      Appearam  I  were 

that  aarprisii  oeery  bad  t.i  md  in  the  kidi 

plat  pinions  ol    Di     Bri     •    dow  familiar 

decided     ami     very     evident    organic    en-    to  the  ]  I  his 

targement ;  but  the  number   of  such   eases   admirable  delineations,' and  through  ap 

b    had    been    aathenticeted     was  very  of  {.-rear  merit  bt  Dr.  Chriatison  in  the  last 
trifling.     Mercury  seemed  very  often  to  ex-    Number  of  tli  Med.  and  St       Jottm. 

cite  i  tTate  the  condition  of  scrophu-    1  h  leal    substance,  in  im->  < 

lous  tubercle*,  iodine  be  believed  ■  much    light-coloured,    and    the    external 
safer  remedy,  but  only  when  given  In  very   (when  the  investing  membrane  was  remov- 
ed continued  for  a  great  length   ed)  mottled,  end  I,  in  the  precise 
of  time.     On  the  whole,  he  considered  the   manner   Dr.  Bright  bad   depicted.     In  Dr. 


carbonate  of  -oh',  nud  tincture  Of  the  muriate 
of  iron,  which  had  been  us  d  in  this  in- 
stance, as  good  practice  a-;  any. 

Soon   utter  admission    Woodman    I 
dysenteric  attack  ;  blood   appeared    in   the 
stools,  with  tonnine  and  tenesmus.  This  was 
real  rained  by  opiates   and   castor  oil,  but  he 
soon  became  generally  worse,  and  afterwards 


Hright's  work,  and  in  Dr.  (  h.  paper, 

ample  statemi  nti   are  1  f  >und  <>i  the 

spe<  ulations  eonoarning  the    connexion    of 

.•s    with    COagnlsble    urine  ; 

this  form  o!  disease  of  the  kidney  often  shows 
with  sadden  and  acute  I  ..minatory 
oms,    requiring  active    antiplilo 

treatment,  and  yield  I  v  to  copious 


scarcely  rallied  ;  utter  this  attack  he  had  been  '  depletion  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
naing  the  apir-  efitlieris  nitrosi  and  digitalis,  dropsy  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold,  es- 


but  the  diarrheas  again    violently    recurred, 
and  quickly  terminated  his  existence. 

On  dissection,  the  serous  and  ruucou3 
membranes  of  the  abdomen  were  found  in  a 
healthier  state  than  Dr.  Alison  had  antici- 
pated. There  were  no  tubercles  in  the  one, 
nor  was  there  any  ulceration  of  the  other, 
and  the  disease  was  found  to  be  more  con- 
fined to  individual  organs  than  he  thought  ; 
a  quantity  of  fluid  was  effused  in  the  abdo- 
men  ;  some  mesenteric  glands  enlarged,  and 
the  liver  was  found  affected  in  a  remarkable 
manner;  it  was  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
usual,  from  hypertrophy  of  the  giev  matter  ; 
the  right  lobe  was  much  diminished  in  size, 
and  presented  a  puckered  mark,  like  the 
cicatrix  of  an  old  abscess,  and  was  adherent  to 
the  colon  top  of  the  kidney,  pancreas,  and 
omentum;  when  cut  into,  tubercular  cysts 
were  found  in  its  substance,  resembling  the 
appearances  often  sees  in  the  section  of  an 
ovary  ;  different  tubercles  were  scattered 
over  its  surface,  and  one  in  particular,  was 
found  close  upon  the  ducts,  and  both  the 
hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  were  much  enlarged, 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  tubercle,  or 
by  the  ri^ht  end  of"  the  pancreas,  aUo  in  a 
state  of  disease.  From  the  singular  diminu- 
tion in  size,  and  puckered  appearance  of  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  duodenum  was 
examined,  to  discover  if  any  traces  of  an  ab- 
scess having  opened  into  it  could  be  observ- 
ed ;  it  was  found  rather  thickened,  and  con- 
tained a  whitish  fluid,  but  this,  Dr.  Alison 
imagined,  was  rather  the  consequence  of 
pressure  on  the  neighbouring  veins  than 
Connected  with  the  hepatic  appearances. 

The  pancreas  was  not  larger  than  natural. 
but  it  was  considerably  thickened,  and  its 
natural  texture  changed  into  a  hard  cartila- 
ginous mass.  The  spleen  was  also  hardened 
and  enlarged,  as  is  usually  seen  when  the 
lirer  is  much  diseased. 


peciaily  during  convalescence  I'rom  the  exan- 
tiiemutous  eruptions,  as  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  anasarca  which  succeeds  scarlatina,  in 
which  the  urine  is  found  to  coagulate.  In 
this  case  Dr.  Alison  did  not  consider  the 
affection  as  further  connected  with  the  fatal 
event  of  the  ease,  than  inasmuch  as  it  indi- 
cated the  ei  neral  tendency  to  organic  altera- 
tions,  perhaps  resulting  here,  fiom  chronic 
inflammation.  With  respect  to  the  disease 
of  the  pancreas,  spleen,  and  liver,  it  appeared 
absolutely  to  consist  of  the  deposition  of  hard 
tubercles,  and  the  consequent  absorption  of 
their  internal  substance.  Dr.  Alison  finally 
reminded  the  class  ot  the  great  obscurity  at- 
tending the  affections  of  the  parenchymatous 
or  internal  substance  ;  he  alluded  to  several 
cases  in  which  symptoms,  which  might  be 
attributable  to  such  a  cause,  were,  on  dissec- 
tion, found  to  be  otherwise  induced,  and  re- 
marked on  the  different  circumstances  by 
which  internal  pain  might  be  produced, 
stating  his  belief  that  in  parenchymatous 
disease  it  generally  resulted  as  it  were  acci- 
dentally, from  the  distension  of  investing 
membranes,  or  pressure  on  adjacent  nerves  ; 
and  he  finally  concluded  the  subject  by  re- 
ference to  cases  in  the  writings  of  Baillie, 
and  Abercrombie,  on  abdominal  diseases. 

Before  closing  the  lecture  he  directed  the 
attention  of  the  students  to  two  bad  cases 
which  had  been  recently  admitted,  one  ol 
disease  of  the  spinal  chord,  attended  with 
pulmonic  symptoms  of  considerable  physio- 
logical interest,  resembling  in  some  degree 
those  produced  by  the  section  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves.  As  he  expected  both  cases 
to  terminate  fatally  very  soou,  he  postponed 
their  further  investigation  to  a  future  occa- 
sion. 


TJENIA   IN  WATER.— PICA  .—PI  ERPERAL  MANIA. 
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T  i  m  A    in    w  a  m  i! .  I  others  the    shin    was  left    lirowii ,  Toll "  !l  ,  Jtllrf 

'  scaly.  About  the  middle  of  July,  the  attacks 

Tbi  ita^menl  of   Uone,  who  ssserta  that    0fretchingbegantobe  attended with  violent 

In-  found   i  pe-worsM  living  iii  water,  bM   pricking,  and  burning  pain' of  tbe  stomach  : 

been    |<  D    liillv    doubted    by   naturalists,   ofl    it    Listed    ah.  ut     foul     hours,     ai.d    induced 

great   exhaustion;  DOthing,  however,   was 
rejected  bv  vomiting  until  the  t$th  of  Au- 

',  when,  after  violent  retching  for  two 
hours,  the  petient  threw  out  i  large  quantity 
of  a  watery  liquid  containing  a  great  number 
of  the  eggs  of  the  common  gnat,  a  quantity 
of  a  brackish,  tiocculent,  fetid,  animal  tub- 


■ocoant  of  its  not  being  borne  out  by  the 
observation  of  (.tiers.    '1'he  Transaction!  of 

the    Society    of    Naturalists   at     Dansig,    for 

istain  however  a  curious  tact,  ob- 
■arvedbj  MM.  Beer  and  Eisenhardt,  which, 
in  som,  respects  confirma  Linnets  statements 


They  fi  und  in  the  water  of  the  Pregel,about j  stance,  and,  what  was  most  remarkable,  an 

Ire  miles  from  Koenigsberg,  a  considerable  imnM™    qnwtlty    <*  small    »«™,  "'hidi 

,    .        \    ,         ...         r    i-  i    swam  about  with  ereat  activity.    /  he  anan- 

.jua.it.ty  o!  bothnocephalua  aojidus,  of  which  >  Hfy  offhis  ^  \ejected  J  Ute  v>,'h  and 

Uxey    lucoeaded   in    catching  four.      J  hey  \  three  following  daps,  amounted  to  seventy* 

remarked,    however,    that    the   tame    water  [vine,   pints!     On    the    loth,    there    was    an 
contained    a   great    number  of  gastcrosteus    intermission,  on  the  17th   the  vomiting  re 
pitngitivua,  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  most  of 


which,  one   or  two  worms  of  the  above  de- 


turned,  and  then  ceased  for  eight  days,  but 
in  the  evenings  the  patient  was  attacked 
with  general  convulsions,  rigidity  of  the  ex- 


scription  were  found.  MM.  Baer  aid  Eisen-  ;  tr(,rm";t,s>  ar,d  violent  hicerating  pain  at  the 
bardt  ascertained,  however,  that  the  ento- 1  epigastric  region ;  the  whole  fit  sometimes 


zoon   in    question   is  capable   of  living-  in 
water  lor  several  days. 


SINGULAR   CASE  OF  PICA, 

with  vomiting  of  immense  quantities  of  eggs 
and  larva  of  the  common  gnat. 

Louise  C.  ajtat.  19,  having  been  employed 
from  her  childhood  in  keeping  sheep,  was 
frequently,  when  in  the  fields,  obliged  to 
drink  ditch-water,  to  which  she  at  last  be- 
came so  accustomed  as  to  prefer  it  to  any 
other.  During  the  last  three  years  she  had 
been  several  times  in  the  Hospital  ol  Thouars, 
for  ulcers  of  the  legs  and  arms,  which  speedi- 
ly healed,  but  after  a  few  months  broke  out 
again,  and  one  for  confluent  small-pox,  fiom 
which  she  completely  recovered.  On  the 
first  of  June  she  was  admitted  a  fifth  time, 
for  supei  iirial  ulcers  of  the  legs  and  arms. 
These  were  gradually  healing,  and  nothing 
remarkable  was  observed  in  the  patient  till 
the  16th  of  Julv,  when  she  was  attacked 
with  hiccup,  nausea,  and  retching,  which 
recurred  almost  every  da}'  for  several  hours, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  two  months.  On 
the  l^tli,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  yellow- 
ish limpid  serum  was  observed  to  exude 
from  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  which,  on 

.,  c  ,,  ,  j         •    i  PUERPERAL    MANIA, 

the    following    dsy,   V/aa  covered   with  very 

small  saperficial  ulcers  ;  these  healed  by  the        Professor  Bbrnot,  of  the  University  of 

tf.'ird,  and  at  the   same   time  the  serous  exu-  j  (jriefswalde,  has  lately  recommended  in  this 

dations  ceased.    After  a  few  days,  however,    disease  the   use  of  camphor  in  large  doses, 

tbe  latter  recurred,  and  was  observed  to  run  \ftQn   which  he  Lng  founJ  sucb  a  dt,cided 

a  similar  course    successively  on    theatre    of    .         r„       -  ..     .  , 

fi1£,  „  ,;        i       ;       ,i       i-      I  t     ,-beneiit    alter     manv    fruitless    attempts    to 

tne  no-e,  tbe  che<  as,  the  chin,  lower  part  of  •  ' 

the  neck,  the  left  breast,  epigastrium,  hypo-    combat  »«  disease  by  antiphlogistic*,  aetbetr, 

gastrium,   and    the    middle  of  the  thighs  and    stimulants,  &c,  as  to  induce  him  to  consider 
legs,     in  some  places  no  trace  remained,  in    it    as   a   real  specific   in    puerperal  mmia, 


lasted  for  several  hours,  and  during  it  she 
generally  made  a  noise  like  the  barking  of  a 
dog.  On  the  24th,  the  vomiting  again  re- 
turned, and  continued  daily  till  the  12th  of 
September,  when  the  cause  rf  it  was  at  last 
found  out.  The  patient  had  been  observed 
to  go  frequently  to  the  water-closet,  and, 
being  watched,  was  discovered  to  drink  co- 
piously from  a  large  cistern  of  dirty  water, 
which  was  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  down  the  pipes,  and  into  which 
61th  of  various  kinds  was  frequently  thrown. 
Being  now  closely  interrogated,  she,  with 
some  difficulty,  confessed  that  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  this  disgusting  liquid 
daily  since  the  middle  of  July,  and  that  the 
flavour  of  it  was  so  agreeable  to  her  taste, 
that  she  could  not  abstain  from  it,  though 
aware  that  it  was  the  cause  of  her  sufferings. 
She  was,  therefore,  shut  u;>  and  closely 
watched,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  symp- 
toms disappeared.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  this  singu- 
lar affection,  the  appetite  (except  during  the 
fits  of  retching  and  vomiting)  was  quite  vora- 
cious ;  there  was  no  emaciation,  and  the 
menstrual  functions  continued  to  be  quite 
regular. — Extract  from  the  Joitrn.  Com- 
pi  en. 


Dll.  BERND1    u\   i'i  ERP1  R  IL  MAN]  \. 


winch  dieeaae  Ling  to  him ,  it  alwayi 

ompanied  by  a  morbid  excitation  of  the 

gt-intal  aystetna    The  following  caeca  will, 

arc  tTUat,  be  read  with  interest. 

<      i  l. — Madame  K.  e>ial  robust 

constitution,  and  in  the  habitual  enjoyment 

of  i  iltb,  experienced,  on  the  ninth 

il.iv  alter  the  delivery  ol  her  sixth  child,  | 
violent  mental  emotion,  which  was,  on  the 

bailie  day,  followed  by  fever  ami  rcstlesv. 

during  the  ensuing  night.  On  the  10th  day, 
Professor  Uenidt  found  her  in  a  state  of  ex* 
citemeut,  hut  in  other  rea|>ecta  not  affected  ; 

the   secretion   of  milk   and    the    lochial  dis- 
charge went  on  as  regularly  as  before  ;  the 
bowels    were     rather    costive.        She     was 
ordered   to   have  a  glyater,  and   to   take  mi 
emulsion   of   puppy   seed    with    the  sulphate 
of  potass  and   laurel  water.     The    following 
night    she    was    again     very    restless  ;     the 
bowels  had  been  freely  moved  by  tin*   gh  j- 
ter.     On  the  morning  of  the   eleventh   day,, 
the  patient  evinced,  for  the  fit  si  time,  a  con- 
fusion ot  ideas,  ami  an  extniotdinary  viul   n<  e 
in  lur  language  and  gesticulations  ;  her  fee-  I 
tures  were  altered,  with  a  wild   expression  ;  > 
the  pulse  was  not  feverish  nor  the  face  red  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  skm  was  natural ;  and 
the  lochial  flux  nnd  secretion  of  milk  were 
undisturbed  ;    towards  the  evening  the  men- 
tal    derangemeut    increased,    she    used  the 
grossest  and  most  libidinous  language,  spat 
about,  tore,  the  bed-clothes, &c.     The  appli- 
cation oflifteen  leeches  to  the  temples,  sin  a-  ' 
pisms  to  the   legs,  and   the    use  of  a  saline  ' 
draught,  pioduced  no  change  whatever.   Af- 
ter a  consultation  with  another  physician, 
the  application  of  leeches  was  on  the  follow- 
ing duy  repeated  ;  the  head  was  shaved,  ami 
kept  cold    with   ice    and    the   shower-bath  ; 
an   irritating  glyster  was  injected,  and   tar-  ■ 
tarised     antimony     given     in     large     doses.  I 
These   remedies   were  not  followed   by  any  j 
amelioration,   and    the    patient    became    so 
furious  aa  to  require  the  application  of  the  i 
strait-waistcoat;    the  delirium  was  through- 
out   characterised    by  ideas   ri  Piling    to    the 
genital  functions  ;  the  countenance  was  pale 
and   collapsed]    the   mouth   was  constantly 
covered  with   foam,  the   temperature  of  the 
skin   perfectly  natural,  the   pulse    frequent, 
small,  and  contracted  ;   the  use  of  opium  and 
musk  appeared  to  produce   a   slight  amend- 
ment, which  however  proved  transitory,  and 
the  patient  died   oil    the   sixth  day   of  the 
disease. 

Casl  'J. — Madame  G.,  aetat.  26,  of  dark 
complexiou  and  a  phlethoric  habit,  was,  on 
the  9lh  day  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
without  any  assignable  cause,  observed  to 
be  in  a  stale  of  agitation,  to  which,  on  the 
following  day,  a  peculiar  violence  of  manner 
and  incoherence  in  her  ideas  acceded.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  the   derangement  of 


mind  became  fully  developed  ;  she  began  to 
ill-treat  her  child,    and    lo   talk    in    the  sjg 

libidinous  snd  abusive  manner,  which  was 

tin-  more  extraordinary  as  she  was    a   pel 
of  very  mild  temper.      .M  .  Beredt,   who   saw 

her  (in   the  eleventh  day  after  the  hut 

her  child,  fouod  her  extiemely  agitated  and 
v.  iv  talkative  ;  her  countenance  was  greatly 
altered,  the  face  red,  and  the  e\es  rolling 
from  one  side  to  the  oilier.  She  suddenly- 
-taried     up,     and     broke    out   in     invectives 

againat  M.  Berndt,  having  that  he  was  a 

faithless   lover,    etc.      'there   was    no    h  | 

the  pulse  was  rather  contracted,  but  not 
frequent  ;  the  temperature  of  the  skin  was 
natural  ;  the  leeretion  of  milk  was,  however, 
somewhat    lessened;    the  [lochia!  flux   had 

almost  ceased  ;  the  bowels  had  been  costive 
tor  the  lust  three  djaya  ;  the  colour  of  the 
fate  was  observed  to  change  frequently  from 
pale  to  red  ;  sometimes  the  patient  appear- 
ed to  sleep  lor  a  few  minutes,  but  then  sud- 
denly started  up  and  be^an  to  behave  with 
the  greatest  violence.  The  application  of 
twenty  leeches  and  of  cold,  in  tome  degree 
lessened  the  congestion  towards  the  head, 
but  did  not  in  other  respects  produce  any 
change.  As  M.  hermit  had,  in  a  great 
number  of  similar  cases,  derived  no  benefit 
either  from  antiphlogistic  or  narcotic  reme- 
dies, and  as  moreover  the  excitation  of  the 
genital  system  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prevalent  features  of  the  disease, 
he  determined  upon  trying  the  effect  of 
camphor,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  admi- 
nister any  thing  internally,  he  ordered  tea 
grains  of  it  to  be  injected  into  the  rectum, 
and  this  dese  to  be  repeated  after  an  hour. 
About  six  lours  after  the  application  of  the 
second  glyster  the  patient  became  more  tran- 
quil, so  that  it  was  possible  to  give  the 
camphor  internally,  and  four  grains  were 
administered  everv  two  hours.  From  this 
period  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  patient 
gradually  but  visibly  subsided,  and  after  the 
administration  of  eighty-eight  grains  of 
camphor,  she  had  almost  completely  re- 
covered from  the  mental  disorder,  and  no- 
thing but  extreme  debility  remained,  with  a 
slight  affection  of  the  head,  which,  however, 
alter  a  few  days  also  disappeared. 

Cask  3. — Madame  D.,  Bfitat. 2S«  of  a  good 
constitution,  and  very  mild  temper,  felt,  on 
the  sixth  day  after  her  first  accouchment, 
slightly  indisposed,  and  had  some  pain  in 
the  left  breast  ;  during  the  night  of  the 
seventh,  she  was  very  restless  ;  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  exhibited  the  first  symp- 
toms of  decided  puerperal  mania  ;  she  was 
extremely  agitated,  talked  much  and  inco- 
herently, wanted  to  get  up  and  dress,  sat  up 
in  her  bed  in  the  most  libidinous  postures, 
Sec.  In  the  afternoon,  she  told  her  hus- 
band, who  was  rather  an  old  man,  that  she 
did  not  want  him  anv  more,   because  she 
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had  other  lovers;  nml  when  M.  IVrndt 
came  to  iee  ber,  she  made  bam  a  formal 
declaration  of  love,  8co.  Tbere  was  no  symp- 

toin  of  fulness  in  the  bead,  nor  any  fever  ; 
the  pulae  aria  contracted,  and  not  frequent  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  skin,  the  secre- 
tion   (it*    milk    and     lochial    dieoberfH    Were 

natural  ;  a  small  tumour  bad  formed  on  the 
Mil  breast,  which  araa,  boweeer,  net  tender 
onpreaaure;  but  aha  complained  of  pain  in 
the  aacral  region,  where  a  furuncle  was 
found  to  bate  formed  ;  the  bowels  w<  re 
rather  costive.  Six  leeches  to  the  left 
breast,  and  Lhe  internal  use  of  calomel  and 

camphor,  produced  B  very  marked  altera- 
tion after  twenty-four  hotns.  from  this 
time  she  took  a  nitrous  emulsion,  with  cam- 
phor, and  had  poultices  applied  to  the 
breast  and  the  furuncle,  which  were  soon 

brought  to  suppurate.  On  the  sixth  day  of 
the  diaease,  the  mental  excitement  had 
completely  subsided. 

(  lsi  1. —  Madame  (L.  aetat.  31,  of  a  ro- 
bust constitution,  and  very  lively  temper, 
was  on  the  11th  day  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  child,  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
altercation,  observed  to  show  an  extraordi- 
nary agitation,  with  restlessness  and  very 
disturbed  dreams  at  night  ;  in  this  state  she 
bad  continued  for  several  days,  when  she 
was  seen  by  Professor  Berndt,  who  found 
her  in  the  following  state  : — The  face  was 
red  ;  the  features  altered  ;  the  eyes  staring, 
or  rolling  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  the 
mouth  was  covered  with  foam  ;  she  was  in 
furious  delirium,  and  almost  unmanageable, 
throwing  herself  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
spitting  about,  scratching  the  wall  with  her 
nails,  and  using  the  grossest  and  most  im- 
pudent language;  her  rambling  constantly 
related  to  a  faithless  lover,  etc.  There  was 
no  symptom  of  fever  ;  the  pulse  was  spas- 
modically contracted  ;  she  had  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  great  thirst ;  the  bowels  were 
rather  costive  ;  twenty  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  head,  and  a  glyster,  with  ten  grains 
of  camphor,  was  administered,  and,  as  on 
the  following  day,  the  delirium  was  still  in- 
creased, repeated  three  times.  At  the  same 
time  leeches  were  applied  to  the  inside  of 
the  thighs,  and  three  grains  of  camphor 
given  every  hour.  This  was,  after  twelve 
hours,  followed  by  a  decided  amelioration  ; 
the  patient  had  almost  recovered  her  senses  ; 
she  still  complained  of  confusion  of  her 
ideas,  and  great  oppression,  but  exhibited 
no  trace  of  nymphomania.  The  use  of  the 
camphor  was  continued,  but  in  smaller 
dos'  s,  and  within  a  few  days  she  was  com- 
pletely  restored. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  to  which 
Professor  Penult  has  been  led  by  his  expe- 
rience on  the  disease  in  question. 

2.  Puerperal  mania  is   very  closely  con- 


ie  c  ted  with  a  morbid  erethism  of  the  genital 
s\  item, 

2.    It    is    not    an    inflammatory    disease, 

though  frequently  complicated  with  a  vas- 
cular irritation  or  the  brain  ;  it  must  accord- 
ingly  be    distinguished  from   encephalitis, 

under  which  form  puerperal  fever  is  fre- 
quently   obaei -vi  d.      The    absence   of  febrile 

symptoms,  and    the   sudden   appearance  of 

the  nervous  and  mental  excitement,  are  cha- 
racteristics in  puerperal  mania.  The  simple 
antiphlogistic  treatment  is  in  the  latter  of 
do  benefit,  but  mostly  injurious. 

."..  The  use  of  camphor  in  large  doses  is 
the  most  efficacious  r<  medy  in  puerperal 
mania  ;  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
head  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  are,  however, 
indispensable  in  cases  complicated  with 
congestion,  and  in  plethoric  constitutions. 
The  application  of  ice  and  cold  affusions  ap- 
pears, as  well  as  narcotics,  to  be  of  no  be- 
nefit. Aperients  are  useful,  but  only  as 
secondary  means. 
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TRAUMATIC  DELIRIUM. 
DROPSY  —  POLYPI    OF    THE    HEART. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Smith  on  Trau- 
matic Delirium.  It  was  drawn  up  with 
accuracy  and  neatness,  but  did  not  contain 
any  thing  new,  either  in  the  history,  pa- 
thology, or  treatment  of  the  disease.  To  the 
two  latter  points,  the  author  more  particu- 
larly drew  the  attention  of  the  members,  but 
the  subject  elicited  a  few  tardy  and  unim- 
portant observations  only.  Mr.  Smith  de- 
precated blood-letting,  and  recommended 
attention  to  be  directed  more  particularly  to 
a  judicious  regulation  ofdiet,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  narcotics  and  general  dift'usable  sti- 
muli, such  as  ammonia,  brandy,  and  tur- 
pentine. 

To  wile  away  the  time,  Dr.  Gregory 
related  a  case  of  general  anasarca,  the  mor- 
bid appearances  of  which  had  either  afforded 
fair  ground  for  the  mystification  of  the  exa- 
miners, or  had  thrown  a  new  light  on  the 
formation  of  polypi  in  the  heart.  Nothing 
could  be  found  after  death  to  account  for  the 
dropsy,  but  some  "  polypous  concretions," 
which  Dr.  Gregory  said, were  found  ''Jirm- 
ly  attached  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
heart,"  and  if  it  could  be  ascribed  to  these, 
then  depositions  of  this  nature  were  capable 
of  being  produced  during  life,  and  not  at  the 
moment  of,  or  immediately  after  death,  as 
pathologists  generally  believed  them  to  be. 

The  case  was  shortly  this  :  A  young  wo- 
men, '23  years  of  age,  became  the  subject  of 
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genera!  anasa  antb- 

out  baring  suffered  from  |  ill  health. 

S    '  •  to  til  September,   when 

she  \s.i-.  |.ut   on  a  severe  course  (.1   in    i.  ury, 

uuJ  :  inces  of  blood,  which  lied  just  '''     :  "    •      raoBU* 

butt  enough  to  iwrer  by,  but  without  m  .,   by  wl  moat 

I'hedropi  sated,  said,  it  would  serve  to  ■  ittle 

repidly,  especially   ia  the   lege,  aims,  sad    eras  known  of  the  nature  of  that  dieeeee,  end 
tad.     Ne  treatment  waal  end   the   ineffieieaey   o 

the  woman  died.     Onesasaiaetioa,;  .  ,.ar.i 

after  death,  the  doctor  said,  hi  expected  to  of  ego,  ■  sawyer,  residing  at  Rotberhitfo 
truce  the  disease  to  the  state  of  the   right  [a  robuet  and  healthy  frame,  tree  severely 
side  Of  the  heart,  and  his  expectatio  .  |    the   thick  part  o!   ins  right  thumb 

got,  vera  realised.    The  whole  of  the  by  his  own  dog,  in  the  end  <-f.ii.hr,  i 
A  viscera  of  the  body  were  soand;  the  The  dog,  having  bit  two  othei  m  m 

liver  a  tritle  larger    than    geooral  ;   the  kid-  (  the  thigh  on  the  same  day,  was  at    OOCe  de- 

Bjeye    sound;     the    luaga   sound,    but    cede-  strayed,  though  without  suspicion  that  it  was 

niatous  ;     there    area  nothing    out    of  order  rabid.      Neither    caustic,    nor  exoiftiOB,  BOC 

but  the  heart,  bat  there,  with  a  pericardium  medical  treatment,   iru    em  toyed   ia  the 

rather  small,  in  the  right  ventricle  and  ami-  present    case,    but    the    W<                  a    healed 

cle  were    found  "polypous   concretions,    in  favourably.     On  the  3rd  of  December  last, 

consistency  und  composition,  veiy  similar  to  nearly  18  monies   utter  the  ioflictioB  of  the 


the    white   portions   of  Indian    rubber,  and 
firmly  and    closely   attached   to  the   sides  of 


wound,  as  he  was  taking  h:s  lunch,  about  11 
a.  m.  he  was,  for  the   first  time,  to  hi*  sur- 


the  heart."     There  was  not  a  trace  of  any    pries,   unable  to   drink,  and  the  thought  of 


similar  coagulation  in  the  left  ventricle 
Were  not  these  "polypi"  formed  during 
life,  and  were  they  siimoient  to  account  for 
the  di 


doing  so  produced  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
neck  arid  throat.  At  dinner,  the  symptoms 
were  the  same  ;  be  could  eat,  though  very 
lropsy  !  The  doctor  thought,  that  the  sick.  He  continued  at  work  until  four  p.  in., 
failure  of  the  remedies  to  reach,  especi-  when  he  was  compelled  to  resigB.  His  wife 
ally  such  a  cause  as  this,  the  absence  of  do-  had  noticed  that  he  had  been  unwell  for 
positions  in  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle,  |  about  a  month  previously;  he  had  expen- 
and  the  firm  attachment  of  the  concretions,  enced  chilliness,  irritability,  frequent  start- 
svero  proofs  of  the  poaitionahe  had  taken  up.  :  ings  and  mutteriagl  in  his  sleep,  and  dull 
Without  say  effort,  however,  to  account  beadaeh,  indicating  fever,  aad  for  the  last 
for  the  dropsy,  assent  was  refused  to  these  ,  week  he  had  complained  of  what  he  thought 
views  on  the  ground  that  the  "  polypous  con-  rheumatic  pain  in  the  bitten  thumb  and  wrist, 
cretions"  must  have  been  post-mortem  for-  I  which  gradually  extended  along  the  arm  to 
nations,  and  must  have  wanted  the  lirm  con-  the  elbow,  sad  from  thence  to  the  shoulder 
nexion  to  the  heart,  which,  to  constitute  and  breast.  The  symptoms  increasing,  Mr. 
true  polypi,  and  make  the  doctor's  positions:  Jackson  was  called  in,  about  eight  in  the 
secure,  they  ought  to  have  had.  I  evesing  ;   be  found  the  patient  sitting  up  in 

Cut  Dr.  Gregory  kept  to  his  averments,  bed,  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration,  the 
that  they  bore  the  appearance  of  white  In-  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilated,  with  a  maniacal 
diau  rubber,  being  evidently  a  deposition  of  terror  of  countenance,  and  sobbing  with  a 
the   coagulable    portion    of  the   blood,    and  !  convulsive    motion   of  the    muscles    of  the 


closely  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  heart,  and 
he  wavered  not  from  his  impression  that 
they  had  produced  an  enlargement  of  the 
cavae,  and  occasioned  the  difficult  trans- 
mission of  the  blood,  to  which  the  dropsy 
was  owing. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  White 
said,  he  had  cured  several  cases  of  dropsy  by 


neck  ;  pulse  80,  full  and  strong ;  tongue 
milkv  white  ;  no  thirst  ;  no  pain  ;  unable  to 
swallow,  and  greatly  distressed  at  the  sight 
or  thought  of  fluids.  He  said  he  should  be 
well  if  he  could  stop  the  sobbing.  The  cor- 
ner of  a  napkin,  dipped  in  cold  water,  was 
applied  to  his  forehead,  when  he  sunk  back 
in  great  agitation,  saving  it  would  kill  him. 


friction  over  the  abdomen,  with  flour,  em- J  Endeavouring  to  swallow  a  little   warm  tea, 
ployed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  about    the  spasms  became    excessive,  and    on    Mr. 


ten  days,  an  hour  each  da}',  on  the  principle 
of  exciting  the  absorbents,  and  be  recom- 
mended the  remedy. 

There  will  be  no  meeting  again  until  Ja- 
nuary yth.  The  holidays  appeared,  from  the 
attendance,  to  have  commenced  this  evening. 


Jackson's  gently  fanning  bis  face  with  a 
handkerchief,  he  dashed  it  away  as  unbear- 
able. Ia  this  state  he  was  bled  to  faintness, 
from  36  to  40  ounces  being  taken,  and  a 
decided  impression  made  on  the  pulse.  Mr. 
Jacksou  then  ordered  one  scruple  comp.  ext. 
colocynth  and  ten  grains  of  calomel,  in  pills, 
and  a  blister  to  the  chest.  About  eleven  the 
same  evening,  he  again  saw  him  ;  the  pills 
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had  operate  .1  fairly  three  times,  the  sobbings, 
ns  he  called  them,  in  re  i  Little  relieved,  tod 

be  could  lie  down  j    hut   tlie  thought  6f  swal- 

lowing  anj  thing  a  rai  at.  d  them.  His 
fingers  beinj  cold  Mr.  Jsoksoa  accidentally 
applied  them  I  >  bis  forehead,  wh»  d  the  man 
st. u  u  il  up  with  o  i  onyuleii ■<■  effort  ai  d  j  i  ii 
increase  of  ipssms.  He  ordered  bim  one 
grain  calomel,  one  grain  ipeoacuanbaj  and 
one  {rain  of  belladonna,  every  bour.  The 
nature  of  hia  malady  waa  not  made  known  to 
him  hst  his  Bufferings  should  be  increased, 
and  be  believed  throughout  thsthewas  la- 
bouring ii  ruler  •'  cold  upon  cold."  as  be  ex- 
press, i!  it.     lie   paaseu   thai  night  without 

rest,  and  at  seven  in  the  moruing  the  symp- 
toms were  aggravated  ;  the  least  breath  of 

air,    the    mention    or  sound   ot"  liquids,    the 

foncbofany  thing  with  the  least  sensation 
of  coldness,  the  slightest  opening  of  the 
window  produced  indescribably  distressing 
symptoms.     Mr.  Jsckson  sgaiu  opened  the 

same  vein  and  hied  him  to  20  ounces,  win  0 
be becsme  faint;  the  medicinea  were  con- 
tinued.   The  bsndsge  slipping  shortly  after, 

he  w.s  allowi  d  to  bleed  8  ounces  more,  ns 
the  lo>s  appi  aved  to  relieve  him.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  day  the  symptoms  increas- 
ed. In  the  evening  Mr.  Field  and  JMr.  Brown, 
friends  of  .Mr.  Jackson,  also  visited  him  ;  at 
the  request  of  jMr.  Field  he  was  induced  to 
swallow  ateaspoonful  of  warm  tea,  immedi- 
ately dashing  the  cup  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
He  was  then  again  bled  to  about  16  ounces, 
and  four  grains  of  the  superace. ate  of  lead 
in  pills  were  given  him  to  be  taken  every 
bour.  His  struggles  again  displacing  the 
bandages,  about  ten  ounces  more  blood  were 
lost.  By  nine  o'clock  it  was  evident  he 
could  not  survive  long  ;  his  pulse,  which  had 
tiever  before  exceeded  80,  was  now  1 10  ;  he 
said  he  was  suffocating,  was  fnll  of  cold 
water,  the  apartment  was  too  small  to  con- 
fidants to  press 
upon  his  throat;  four  men  were  necessary 
to  keep  him  in  bed,  and  there  was  consider- 
ah;  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest. 

On  visiting  him  at  1 1  the  convulsions  having 
co;  fore,  he  sunk  back  in  one  of 

them,  and  bad  then  just  expired,  36  hours 
only  hsi  ■  d  from  the  first  attack.  He 

vr.i-  tly  sensible  to  the  last  moment, 

and  complained  of  nothing  throughout  the 
malady  but  his  sobbings,  and  the  tear  of  li- 
quid, air,  and  cold  substances.  The  post- 
mimation,  SO  hours  after  death, 
by  .Mi  .  Mr.  Pilcher,  and  Mr.  Field, 

!    the    fol  .ipearances.      The 

saerslly,  a  ere  i  m- 
ix  of  the  bite  pre- 
.  usl  ;  the  tooth  had  po- 
ind left  a  cartilaginous 
op-  n>  d  from  tl  e 

the  pub:-.  i  mal  thyroidal  and 

external  jugular   rail  s  were  distended  with 


air,    ns   was   also  the  in  I    mal    jugular  on  tho 

right  side ;  the  l. Ti  wee  di  tended  with  Mood. 
The  I  ii  ne  iwollen  and  pushed  forward  oa 

ihe  teeth,    the  papilla-  on    its  suilaee    h; 

hut  the  vesicle  aas<  rted  to  esial  andei  iho 
tongue  in  this  di  ■  I  i  iv<  re  sol  found.   Au- 

teiioi  surface  of  the  epiglottis  natiunl,  but 
the  laivi:.  and  ti::chea  highly  inllamed,  and 
nearly  of  I  lit  I  C  colour.       This  iiillatiiiiiatiou 

extended  to  the  bronchia),  but,  from  the 
bifurcation  downwardsi  the  inflemmatiofi 
beoams  of  a  fainter  shade,  to  that  at  the 
extreme  bronchial  no  discoloration  was  visi- 
ble. The  bronchial  filled,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  a  muco-ssnguineous  fluid ;  the  whole 
of  the  lungs,  the  cellular  membrane  in  the 
anterior  mi  disstinumfsnd  beneath  the  pleura 
Ci  stalls,  gn  ally  loaded  with  blood  and  em- 
physematous. The  heart  flaccid  and  natural 
in  appearance,  but  the  Cellular  membrane  at 
its  upper  part  distended  with  air.  No  blood 
in  any  of  lis  cavities;  the  .semilunar  valves 
congealed;  the  aorta  slightly  inflamed.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  slightly 
inflamed  ;  but  the  oesophagus  healthy,  ex- 
cepting at  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  a  slight 
redness  existed.  The  stomach  gieatly  dis- 
tended with  air,  and  containing  about  two 
ounces  of  a  dark-coloured  fluid  ;  its  inner 
surface  corrugated,  and  clouded  with  patches 
of  inflammation  on  its  upper  surface.  The 
intestines  very  tympanitic,  the  smaller  hav- 
ing a  slight  inflammatory  blush,  with  the 
veins  highly  congested  ;  the  other  abdominal 
viscera  in  a  natural  state.  The  brain  re- 
markably healthy,  the  veins  and  sinuses  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  air  with  the  blood;  the 
base  free  from  the  least  trace  of  disease  ;  no 
unusual  quantity  of  food  in  the  ventricles. 
The  tbalami  nerv.  optic,  presented  none 
whatever  of  the  roseate  hue  described  as 
appertaining  to  them  in  this  disease  by  Mr. 
Key.  The  spinal  chord  was  examined  as 
low  as  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  by  sawiog  down 
on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes.  The 
tbeca  natural  and  healthy  to  the  lirst  dorsal 
vertebras,  where  it  was  inflamed  to  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  the  redness,  however, 
shading  fainter  as  it  approached  these  bones. 

This  case  was  regarded  as  one  of  great  in- 
terest, from  the  period  of  time  which  bad 
elapsed  between  the  bite  of  the  dog,  and  the 
effects  ostensibly  produced  by  the  hydropbo* 
bic  poison,  being  the  longest  with  which  the 
members  could  remember  having  met.  la 
discussing1  the  treatment  of  the  dreadful 
malady,  a  variety  of  medicines  was  men- 
tioned, which  had  received  or  were  deserv- 
ing of  trial.  Belladonna  as  a  counter- 
irritant,  and  from  its  production  of  a  dryness 
about  the  throat,  the  chief  si  at  of  spasm  in 
rophobia,  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
probable  ;  mercury,  which  produced 
effects  very  similar   to  those  of  syphilis  and 
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belladonna,    which    thte.v    out    M    eruption  I 

like  scarlatina,  were  beta  of  tl 

in  these  several  disease*.  \l<:>uiv,  to  a 
gre  tit   i  \lcnt .  caU-d,  ai.il    i  I 

vvas  mentioned  a->  having'  occurred  in  India,  in 
which  of  lour  men,  cue,  who  was  at  an  tarty 
period  rubbed  all  OV*l  with  it,  and  took  it 
internally  with  bellad  >una,  lecovcred,  while 

the  others  died,     bi  im  was  said  to  have 

given  it  with  belladonna  in  immense  doses 
(seven  grains),  by  hkiiui,  friction,  ami  the 
mouth.  Opium,  and  the  tobacco  glvster, 
were  suggested,  from  their  occasional  efl 
in  tetanus,  as  likely  to  take  effect  in  hydro- 
phobia. So  also  were,  strychnine,  nior- 
phium,  turpentine,  and  the.  acetate  of  lead, 
of  which  latter,  however,  a  case  was  men- 
tioned, in  which  it  was  given  to  the  fairest 
extent  without  success ;  and,  in  the  C8S 
I\lr.  Jackson,  the  unavailing  effect!  of  bleed- 
ing were  fully  demonstrated,  the  patient 
hiving  lost,  Mr.  Jackson  said,  from  80  10 
100  ounct  s. 

Of  successful  cases,  the  case  related  by 
Dr.  Fay ermon,  of  .Norwich,  in  The  Laticet, 
jS'o.  'J,  Vol.  VI.,  treated  by  subacetate  of 
lead,  was  referred  to  as  almost  the  only  one 
on  record,  though  the  cases  in  which  Biena 
hid  employed  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
and  belladonna  were  stated  to  have  re- 
covered. Some  remarks  were  also  made  on 
the  risk  which  was  run  in  exhibiting  great 
doses  of  any  medicine  for  the  cure  of  hydro- 
phobia, the  patient  undergoing  the  liability 
to  be  poisoned  by  the  action  of  the  remedies 
which  were  given  to  cure  the  original  dis- 
ease ;  a  grain  of  belladonna  every  hour  for 
ten  hours,  it  was  observed,  would  destroy 
life  ;  though,  in  opposition  to  this,  Breira's 
case  wis  quoted,  in  which  the  only  unsought 
effect  of  great  doses  was  enlargement  of  the 
pupils.  Mr.  Dendy  said,  a  case  illustrative 
of  this  point  occurred  to  him  some  years 
since.  He  had,  as  he  believed,  perfectly 
cured  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  great  doses  of  turpentine,  when  the 
patient,  a  boy,  while  out  of  doors,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  the  vertigo  which  turpen- 
tine was  liable  to  produce,  and  expired. 
The  dread  of  such  effects  as  these  was  le- 
garded,  however,  as  of  very  little  import- 
ance. The  only  other  point  in  which  the 
personal  experience  of  the  speaker  was 
quoted  was  that  of  excision.  Mr.  Lloyd  said 
that,  in  all  the  very  numerous  cases  in  which 
lie  had  cutout  the  bitten  part  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, he  had  never  known  an  instance 
of  hydrophobia  subsequently  recurring.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Youatt, 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  was  referred  to  in 
favour  of  the  caustic,  as  the  only  provision 
deserving  of  confidence  ;  and  here  the  mys- 
terious and  perplexing  subject  closed. 


h  lit, 

AMI    1!  I  |     ul       I  I!  I     11    HA  I.      *  !.  1  1  It  1  . 

I'm    miiiutrs  of  the  lost  meeting  baring 

been  read,   the    i  ise   >.f    fatal    I  .-rmoirliage 
from  the  renal    artery,  lead  by  Mr.  GoSSett, 
and    re;  oiled  at   pa-e    388,   was   again    re- 
J  In  by 

Dr.   I)ii   kb,   who   disputed  that  it  was  a 

of  aneurism.     Being   aniioua  that  his 

object  in  again  introducing  bid  opinions  on 

the     subject     should     not    I"'    mistaken,    he 

thought  it  right  tosaj  that  the  statement  he 

was  about  to  make,  arose  purely  from  a  love 
of  science,  and  he  trusted  that  his  animad- 
versions on  the  facts  of  the  case,  would  be 
interpr^  ted  in  no  other  light.  He  begged, 
first,  to  recall  to  the  president'*  recollection 
the  views  he  had  expressed  on  it,  when  the 
preparation  was  exhibited  in  a  the 

Society.  He,  Dr.  Blicke,  had  stated  that 
the  case  was  one  of  simple  rupture  ©f  the 
artery,  and  not  of  aneurism.  The  presi- 
dent had  replied  that  he  had  dissected  the 
morbid  parts,  and  that  he  could  assure  him 
it  was  a  case  of  aneurism.  To  such  an 
authority  as  this  he  had  immediately  bowed, 
having,  however,  been  able  to  make  but  an 
impelled  examination  of  the  preparation. 
But  since  that  occasion  he  had  obtained  n 
more  deliberate  inspection,  and  had  now  no 
hesitation  in  giving  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  it  was  neither  a  case  of 
genuine,  nor  of  spurious,  aneurism.  He 
had  been  informed  previously,  that  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Astlev  Cooper  and  Dr. 
Hodgkin  were  against  him.  lint,  from  the 
weight  of  the  authority  of  these  gentlemen 
which  he  had  felt,  he  was  now  relieved  by 
their  denial,  on  his  (Dr.  Blicke's)  upplyicg 
to  them,  that  they  had  given  any  opinion  en 
the  case.  Thus  strengthened,  he  contended 
that  it  was  not  a  case  of  aneurism  ;  1st,  Be- 
cause the  aitery  was  completely  isolated, 
no  part  of  the  supposed  sac  being  attached, 
[which,  to  constitute  it  aneurism,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  the  case  ;  '2dly,  Because 
the  pigged  edges  of  the  ruptured  artery  were 
all  distinctly  seen,  and,  apparently,  corre- 
sponded with  each  other,  like  the  cogs  of  a 
wheel,  which;  if  the  artery  had  been  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  have  formed  spuri- 
ous aneurism,  would  not  have  been  the 
case  ;  for  then  coagulable  lymph  would  have 
been  thrown  out,  and  the  jagged  edges  would 
have  been  merged  in  the  sac  formed  by  the 
condensed  cellular  substance  ;  odly,  Because 
the  clot  of  blood  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  aneurismal  sac,  and  now  stitched  to  the 
preparation,  presented  nothing  like  an  ap- 
pearance of  organisation,  but  resembled  a 
clot  of  blood  taken  from  a  blooding-basin  ; 
to  this  fact  he  had  especially  called  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  after  examining  the 
prepaiation  by  a  powerful  lens  ;  4thly,  Be« 
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cause  tho  clot  could  not  have  been  so  easily 
displaced,  hid  it  been  the  OOtgullIU  of  un 
aneurism;  ami,  lastly,  Bi  cause  he  believed 
that  the  artery  was  MkbouUBK  under  |  dis- 
tinct disease  of  its  conts,  which  was  known 
to  Mailer,  the  .seat  and  characters  of  which 
were  well  described  in  his  Qmucufa  /'"• 
t/ioloiricti.  This  description  Or.  Blicke 
quoted  at.  length  in  proof,  and  concluded 
by  remarking,  that  this  was  a  further  corro- 
boration of  the  pathology  he  entertained  on 
the  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  more  ancient 
authors  had  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Hodgson, 
to  show  that  this  disease  depended  on  an 
acrimonious  state  of  tbe  fluids  of  the 
prima'  via. 

Mr.  Gossett  complained  of  tbe  remarks 
of  Dr.  Blicke.  Dr.  Blicke  had  charged  him 
witb  a  wilful  perversion  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  whicb  be  denied  be  bad  made,  and 
considered  unwarranted.  He  (Mr.  Gossett) 
appealed  to  tbe  President,  whether  be  (the 
President)  bad  not  told  bim  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  bad  given  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  case  of  aneurism,  and  asked  Dr.  Blicke, 
whether  Dr.  Hodgkin  bad  not  told  bim 
(Mr.  Gossett)  tbat  it  was  an  aneurism,  and 
whether  Dr.  Hodgkin  bad  not  inquired  of 
Dr.  Blicke,  what  the  case  could  possibly 
be,  if  it  was  not  one  of  aneurism.  Dr.  Blicke 
might  revert  to  the  case  every  evening 
throughout  the  session,  without  altering  bis 
(Mr.  Gossett's)  opinions,  or  those  of  any- 
other  person.  The  case,  as  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism, rested  on  the  opinions  of  professional 
men  of  high  reputation,  and  the  probability- 
was,  that  the  judgment  of  such  men  would 
obtain  the  most  credit.  If  Dr.  Hodgkin  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  a  case  of  aneurism,  it 
was  very  culpable  of  bim  to  put  it  up  in  the 
museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  as  a  case  of  renal 
aneurism.  This  sufficiently  showed  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  H.  on  tbe  subject.  Mr.  Gossett 
observed  in  conclusion,  tbat  he  bad  not  him- 
self dissected,  nor  been  present  at  the  dis- 
section, but  that  it  had  been  conducted  by 
his  friend  tbe  President. 

The  President  corrected  the  impression 
on  .Mr.  Gossett's  mind,  that  he  (Mr.  Calla- 
way) had  told  him  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had 
given  bis  opinion,  that  it  was  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism. He  had  not  so  informedhim.  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin, however,  had  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  asserted  tbat  it  was  aneurism.  He 
certainly  bad  not  observed  the  disease  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  Blicke,  and  be  could  not 
ascribe  to  it  tbe  same  effects.  He  was  con- 
vinced, therefore,  tbat  the  Doctor  enter- 
tained erroneous  views  on  the  subject.  With 
regard  to  the  clot  of  blood,  which  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Blicke  went  to  imply  had  not 
been  taken  out  of  the  artery,  he  trusted  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  bim  to  declare  tbat 
it  bad. 

Dr.  Blicke  disclaimed  all  personalities, 
to.  jJO. 


■nd  attempts  to  deteriorate  tho  value  of  the 
ease.  I  lis  obj*  ct  was  solely  scientific.  Dr. 
Hodgkin  had  certainly  made  to  him  the  re- 
mark alluded  to.butbe  did  not  think  Mr.  Gos- 
sett was  warranted  in  coming  to  any  positive 
conclusions  from  that.  He  thought  the 
I 'resident  might  easily  be  mistaken,  because 
Dr.  Hodgkin  bad  said  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  commit  himself  either  way,  not  having 
put  up  tho  preparation.  He  (Dr.  Blicke) 
was  surprised  no  allusion  Bad  been  made  to 
the  erythematous  structure  by  the  President, 
for  it  was  very  apparent  ;  some  of  tbe  depo- 
sitions being  large,  and  the  artery  studded 
with  various  small  ones.  He  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment mean  to  insinuate,  that  tho  clot  of 
blood  had  not  been  found  in  tbe  artery;  he 
bad  only  adverted  to  it  to  show,  that  if  it 
were  so  easily  displaced,  it  could  not  have 
been  the  coagulable  deposit  of  an  aneurism, 
and  because  be  had  called  the  special  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Hodgkin  to  its  want  of  organisa- 
tion. After  all,  however,  whether  it  was 
aneurism  or  not,  whicb  was  not  the  original 
question,  and,  therefore,  of  less  moment  to 
him  ;  the  pathology  of  the  case  was  not  al- 
tered, and  he  had  persevered  the  more  stre- 
nuously in  supporting  his  views  on  this  head, 
because  he  considered  very  uncourteoua 
conduct  had  been  observed  towards  bim, 
and  he  had  been  called  upon  to  show,  that 
it  was  not  upon  trifling  grounds  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  opinions. 

The  President  said,  tbe  preparations 
should  be  again  brought  to  the  Society  to  set 
the  question  at  rest. 

Two  cases  of  puerperal  fever  were  related 
at  a  very  late  hour,  and  the  discussion  was 
postponed  to  the  meetings  after  tbe  vaca- 
tion, which  closes  January  11th. 


DECOCTION    OF    LINSEED    AS    A    REMEDY 
IN    GOUT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  met  with  a  treatise  in 
Italian  on  the  subject  of  the  gout,  by  Kinal- 
do  Carli,  published  by  him  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  1790,  and  afterwards  republished  by 
order  of  the  Academy  of  Udioe,  for  tbe  relief 
of  suffering  humanity  at  Venice,  in  1795, 
the  substance  of  which  I  send  you  for  pub- 
lication in  The  Lancet,  if  you  think  fit  to 
accept  it.  I  use  no  words  but  his,  and 
therefore  am  not  responsible  for  them  ;  be 
says, 

"  After  thinking  much  on  the  gout,  I 
cast  my  eye  on  those  gouty  substances  {tojffi) 
which,  in  the  extreme  stage  of  tbe  gout, 
appear  in  nodes  on  the  fingers,  feet,  and 
bands,  and  these  are  only  a  concretion  of 
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phlegm,  a  little   oleaginous  matter,   and    of 

hal  v < <  1  ct 1 1 1  e  alcalinised,    us   precisely    m> 
calculi,   the     I  ;  i   the 

b  wei  I  ;   Peraesa,  therefore,  verv 

appropriately  gives  tlie    gout  the  attribute 
or'  stony, 

-  -  -  -  '  sed  cum  lapidosa  chiragra 
Erigerit  articulos.'     Flu. 

"  This  calcareous  mass  is  not  the  occasion 
of  the  gout,  hut  the  effect  of  it  ;  and    it  was 
in  a  state  of  mixture  with  the  blood.     1   in  - 
cjuired  from  books,  and  from  learned  physi- 
cians  yet  living,    what   could   be    the    evil 
m.-nstruum  that   separated     the    calcareous 
matter   from  the   blood,    and  consequently 
occasioned  the  gout,  but  I  found  no  one  who 
could  demonstrate  it  to  me.     I  took  myself, 
then,  to  the  examination  of  the   great  and 
first  master  Hippocrates,  and,  at  last,  in  the 
treatise  De  /fjf'ectionibus,  I  found  that  when 
the  bile  conjoined  with  the  phlegm  is  united 
with  the  blood,  it  becomes  corrupted,  and 
occasions  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  ;  that 
deposits  made  in  the  veins,   form   calculi, 
stone  thence  proceeding  to  the  limbs  forms 
artrididay  or  articular  disease,  and   to  the 
feet,  podagra,    or    gout."     I   awoke,    then, 
us  from   a  lethargy,  and   I  did  not  delay  to 
perceive,  that  all  those  who  ore  attacked  by 
this  disease,  particularly  in  the  access  of  it, 
have  open  signs  of  yellow  jaundice  and  of 
bile;  this,   then,  is  the   reason   for   which 
the  acids  and   the  sub-acids  are  fouud   in 
some  sort  useful,  and  for  which  those   who 
live  on  vegetables,   onions,    and  salads,   as 
mariners  and   peasants  of  Genoa  and  Cala- 
bria, are  not  subject  to,  or  at  least  rarely 
have  the  gout.   I  then,  meditating  upon  the 
origin  of  the  gout,  wished  to  lind  the  most 
innocent   manner  whereby   to   prevent    the 
admixture  of  bile  and  phlegm  with  the  gout, 
in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  it,  and  carry  it 
into  the  intestines,  on  what  method,  and  on 
what  specific,  could  be  the  most  opportune, 
I   thought  long,  without  being  able  to  find 
one  ;  at  last  1  determined  to  consider   the 
effects   of  the  remedies  by  me  particularly 
used  in  maladies    arising  from  bile,  without 
confusing  myself  with  their  analysis,  nor  in 
the  examination  of  the  method  in  which  they 
operate  and  act  in  our  bodies,  i.e.  in  hepa- 
tic and  mesenteric  maladies  ;  holding,  then, 
a  firm   and   unshaken   opinion,  that  in  gout 
one  ought  to  use  neither  irritants  nor  sol- 
vents, the  safest  method  appeared  to  dimi- 
nish   the    immission    (la  immissione)    and 
mixture  of  the  bile  with  the  blood,  and  with 
that  might  be  hindered,  at  least  moderated, 
the  separation  of  the  calcareous  produce  of 
the  calculi,  the  stone,  and  the  gout ;  and  the 
best  of  all  the  remedies  has  been  an  emulsion 
of  linseed  ;   1    have    applied  nvyself  to  that, 
and  thus  I  use  it : — Every  morning  fasting, 
I  take  the  decoction  ;  an   ounce  of  linseed 


broken  a  little  in  a  mortar,  is  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, it  is  pa.vst  d  through  a  linen  cloth,  and 
is  drunk  waim  or  teoid ;  this  is  the  only 
remd'  which  I  use,  ami  to  winch  1  am  in- 
debted for  not  sulterini  any  lon^t-r  from  the 
\\.  it  to  others,  and  all  have 
had  good  success  with  it,  the  counsellor, 
ConM  Marco  Greppi,  among  others,  sub- 
ject to  th  '  four  times  a  year  i 
and  from  the  use  of  it,  1  have  Dot  suffered 
lor  five  years.  A  similar  effect  lias  been 
seen  in  others  in  Milan,  in  \  eiaco,  iu  Ge- 
noa. It  is  necessary,  besides  the  decoction, 
to  keep  the  body  obedient,  (ttnere  il  cot /jo 
ohcdicntc).  When  1  have  omitted  the  de- 
coction for  some  time,  1  have  substituted  for 
a  month,  a  little  dose  of  bark,  as  a  tonic, 
taken  every  morning  fasting,  and  then  I  re- 
turn to  the  decoction  of  linseed.  I  lake  no 
other  care,  and  have  no  reservation  in  my 
food,  nor  in  mv  manner  of  living. — Milan, 
3d  Xor.    17 'JO.'" 

I  have  taken  this  medicine  for  three  months, 
and  have  been  free  from  gout,  from  headachs, 
and  cramp,  and  from  dry  hot  feet  in  bed,  and 
1  never  before,  for  many  years,  have  been 
free  from  these  symptoms  at  any  time,  but 
particularly  at  this  time  of  year.  1  am  now 
58  years  old.  I  can  find  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  decoction  in  Gerard's  Herbal,  of 
Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  except  that 
the  mucilaginous  infusion  is  au  excellent 
pectoral. 

The  Ency.  Brittanic,  says,  it  is  good  in 
stone,  gravel,  and  nephritic  complaints  iu 
the  veins. 

"  Rules  for  the  Health  ofthesfged,"  page 
221,  says,  "Einseed  is  good  in  decoction, 
mixed  with  ten  drops  of  liquid  carbonate  of 
potash  to  a  pint  of  linseed  tea,  for  destroying 
gravel  when  the  calculi  are  composed  of  uni- 
acid." 

1  have  nsked  several  practical  chemists, 
but  they  can  give  me  no  account  of  its  vir- 
tues. One  medical  man  informed  me  that 
he  had  found  the  decoction  give  immediate 
relief  in  strangury. 

lam,  Sir,  vours,  &c. 

W.D. 

December  16,  l»29. 

The  writer  of  this  hopes  that  the  above 
translation  of  a  part  of  Caili's  book,  may 
induce  some  person  to  communicate  any  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  linseed  that  his  ex- 
perience may  suggest. 

[Our  correspondent  is  a  country  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  respectability,  and  has,  to 
our  knowledge,  earned  a  dear  experience  on 
the  subject  of  his  communication.  Perhaps 
some  one  of  our  readers  can  afford  us 
information  on  the  remedial  agent  referred 
to.— Ed.  L.j 


MEETING  OF  THE  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS.  Uf 


THK     LANCET. 

J.ondi'ii,  Siiliirdtii/,  Dirinilnr  Jn,  1UJ9. 

fnoii  an  advertisement  which  is  inserted 

upon  the  wrapper,  it  appears  that  the  perse- 
cuted sellers  and   dispensers  of  medicines, 
are  about  to  adopt  for  the  removal  of  their 
grievances,  the  measures  recommended  in 
No.  fflM  of  Thf.  Lancet.     A  petition, pray- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  existing    "  Medi- 
cine Stamp  Act,"  is  to  be  read,  for  approval, 
at  a  general   meeting   of   the  trade.     The 
promptitude  thus  displayed  by  those  who 
are  seeking  to  obtain  redress  for  their  wrongs^ 
augurs  well  for  the  success  of  their  cause. 
Activity  is  the  soul  of  reform,  and  com- 
plaints are  always  uttered  with  the  greatest 
effect,  when  the    aggrieved  have  not  long 
suffered  the   debasement  of  quiescent  sub- 
mission.    The   demand  for  redress,  should 
ever  be  the  echo  of  violated  right.     If  men 
will  tamely  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  Jack  Puddings  in  office,  they  can  expect 
nothing  less  than  to  be  trampled  upon.     The 
Medicine  Stamp  Act,   as  we  have   already 
shown,  is  an  instrument  of  so  reprehensible 
a  character,  that  it  ought  not  to  exist,  even 
for  an  hour,  as  part  of  the  law  of  any  civi- 
lised country.      Leaving   out  of    sight   the 
terrible  powers,  which  it  gives  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps,  it  is  stupid,  actually 
stupid,   even    by    comparison    with    other 
Acts  of  Parliament.     Chaff  and  sand  in  a 
whirlwind,    are    abaut    as    remarkable   for 
order  and    arrangement,   as  ore  the  words 
and  ideas  to  be   found  in  this  Act.      Yet 
such  a  document  as  this  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
where  there  ore  men  who  are  paid  thousands 
and  thousands  annually,  for  taking  care   of 
our     interests,    and    for     conducting     the 
nation's  affairs  with    ability.      Ability   and 
care!     Why  the  business  of  Parliament  is 
the     most    fclovcnly    conducted    of    any    in 
the  kingdom.     The  members,  indeed,  do  not 


ailempt    to    manure    it   until   that  period  of 
the  day,  or  rather  that  period  of  the  night, 
has  arrived,  when    they  feel  themselves   in- 
competent to  manage  any  thine  else.     After 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  or  after  a  lunch-dinner, 
when   the  brain  is  gorged  with  blood,  and 
depressed  with  the  fumes  of  noxious  wines 
and  spirits,  the  members,  in  this  lamentable 
state  of  incapacity,  pass  acts  of  parliament 
for  the  "  benefit  of  the  people."     From  the 
manner  in  which  the  duties  of  legislation 
are  discharged,  it  would  appear  that  thought 
is  not  an  attribute  necessary  to  their  ful- 
filment.    Let  us  not,  however,  confound  the 
duty  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted.    The  task  is  easy  enough ;  but  that 
is  not  the  question.     Is  it  well  performed? 
A  negative   answer  is  to  be  found  in  bun* 
dreds  of  acts  of  parliament.     The  fact  is  un- 
known to  us,  but  there  is,  probably,  an  Act 
which  requires  that  all  other  Acts  of  parlia- 
ment shall  be   drawn   in  a  way  not  to  be 
understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  in 
a  way  that  no  two  advocates  shall  agree  in 
opinion  upon  their  provisions  ;  in  away  thai 
every    judge    may    put    any    construction 
upon  them  which  he  may  think  fit,  without 
responsibility.     If  there  he  such  an  Act,  it 
has  been  religiously  observed.     There  are 
few  clerks,  employed  at  a  guinea  a  week, 
who  would  not,  if  left  to  their  unconstrained 
judgment,  frame  fur  better   "  Bills"   than 
those   which,   every    session,    receive    the 
sanction    of    parliament.     What    was    the 
"  meaning  of  the  Legislature    in   passing 
this  Act?"— What  is  the  '*  meaning  of  the 
Act?"  These  are  questions  ever  escaping  from 
the  lips  of  judges,  counsellors,  magistrates, 
mayors,  lawyers,  aldermen,    and,   in    fact, 
every   person  at    all   connected  with  legal 
proceedings.     Now   we  should   like   to   be 
informed  why  there  is  greater  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  than  at  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  any  other  document.     Is  it  not 
that  acts  of  parliament  are  composed  in  n 
most  careless,  loose,  vague,  stupid  manner, 
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und  that  ia  writing  them,  all  the  ordinary  rul.-i 
«>f  literary  composition  are  completely  set  at 
defiance  ?  How  seldom  is  it  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  any  writer  possessing  the  slightest 
claims  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Englishlanguage! 
fVe  feel  no  difficulty  iu  making  ourselves 
understood,  even  by  such  blockheads  as 
Johnstone,  Earle,  and  Macleod,  and  cer- 
tainly we  have  no  pretensions  to  superior 
intelligence,  or  unusual  clearness  of  intellect. 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  com- 
pounders and  sellers  of  medicine  will  prose- 
cute their  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  aud 
protection,  with  spirit,  firmness,  zeal,  and 
ability  ;  aud  that  they  will  not  discontinue 
their  labours  until  they  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  act  of  parliament,  which  shall 
protect  them  from  unjust  and  groundless 
informations  and  prosecutions.  We  ad- 
vise the  apothecaries,  chemists,  and  drug- 
gists, not  to  treat  the  question  as  one  exclu- 
sively affecting  themselves,  because  the 
weight  of  every  tax  falls  upon  the  consumer ; 
it  is  the  consumer  who  pays  the  tax  ;  the 
seller  merely  includes  the  tax  in  his  charge. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  Mr.  Joseph  Timm  would 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  second  clause  of  the  '  Me- 
dicine Stamp  Act,'  the  purchasers  of  certain 
unstamped  «  soda-powders,'  &c,  are  liable 
to  the  penalties  as  well  as  the  sellers.  It  is 
therefore  a  public  question  of  very  consider- 
able importance,  and  cannot  be  too  openly 
discussed. 


THE    FINCHLEY    CASE. 

The  parties  interested  in  this  affair  at- 
tended again  at  Bow-street  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  after  some  preliminary  observations, 
Mr.  Halls  read  the  following  from  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  Sir  R.  Birnie  and  himself. 

"  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  various 
statements  laid  before  us,  with  respect  to 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Phillips,  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  the  evidence  is  suili- 


drat  to  triable  us  to  disturb  the  verdict 
taken  before  the  Coroner,  and  pronounced 
by  a  competent  jury.  "  This,"  added  the 
trate,  "  being  the  decision  we  have 
cuim-  to,  after  having  gone  through  th< 
of  papers  which  are  now  before  us,  w> 
not  entertain  any  other  application  on  the 
subject."  Mr.  1'hillips  was  in  the  office,  and 
Mr.  Snow,  the  highly  respectable  surgeon 
of  Highgate,  was  ready,  as  he  always  has 
been,  to  vindicate  the  employe  in  his  esta- 
blishment from  any  charge  of  carelessness 
or  neglect. 


ST.    GEORGES    HOSPITAL. 

We  stated  some  time  ago,  that  the  Bats 
of  Windmill  Street  were  to  take  their  flight 
from  the  owl's  nest  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  course  of  lectures.  What  will  be- 
come of  these  nondescripts  we  know  not, 
for  the  governors  of  St.  George's  are  strenu- 
ously opposing  the  erection  of  a  school,  as 
quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a  charitable 
institution.  Mr.  Brodie,  however,  inculcates 
the  true  Christian  doctrine,  that  charity 
begins  at  home ;  and  every  art  is  using 
which  an4'  eminent"  mind  can  contrive,  to 
cajole  and  persuade  the  governors  to  build 
a  school  at  the  expense  of  the  charity.  We 
trust  that  the  public  spirit  and  probity  of  the 
supporters  of  this  institution,  will  prevent 
any  improper  use  being  made  of  its  funds. 
The  success  of  the  London  University  has 
rendered  the  situation  of  these  Bats  most 
alarming,  and  they  scarcely  know  where 
to  find  a  "  hole  or  corner"  sufficiently  dark 
for  the  performance  of  their  dirty  jobs. 


Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Calcutta.     Vol.  III.     1827. 

The  contents  of  the  third  volume  of  these 
transactions  are  by  no  means  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  those  of  the  preceding  volumes; 
and  although  many  of  the  papers  relate 
especially  to  tropical  diseases,  they  will,  vre 
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think,  1)0  road  with  interest  iu  this  country. 
'The  first  esBny  is  by  Mr.Tytle  r  on  dktrr/i<ta 

In ■<•//<■//,  which  lie  has  thus  denominated,  from 

its  long  mill  constant  duration,  not  from  Us 

having  neCetfsarily  any  connexion  with  hec- 
tic  fever.  It  appears  to  bear  some  analogy 
to  the  bilious  diarrhooa  of  Cullen  and  other 
w  ntcis,  and  has  been  hitherto  very  little 
noticed,  though,  according  to  Mr,  Tytlcr, 
it  is  so  fatal,  that' three-fourths  of  lie  deaths 
among  the  lower  Hindoos  are  owing  to  it, 
either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  disease. 
'•  It  seems  indeed,"  he  observes,  "  to  be  in 
some  measure  the  substitute  of  phthisis, 
which  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease  in 
India."  It  occurs  chiefly  about  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  appears  to 
be  produced  partly  bv  the.  cold  and  wet, 
which  the  habits  and  dress  of  the  poorer  na- 
tives render  them  ill  able  to  support,  and 
partly  by  "  the  quantities  of  raw  and  indi- 
gestible vegetables  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  eating  and  of  giving  to  their  chil- 
dren, as  soou  as  they  can  chew." 

The  following  are  the  usual  symptoms  : — 
"  A  native,  previously  in  apparent  good 
health,  is  observed  to  appear  languid,  and 
uuable  to  perform  his  usual  labour.  When 
questioned,  he  allows  that  he  feels  weak, 
but  denies  having  any  disease.  On  exami- 
nation his  pulse  is  found  feeble,  and  a  little 
accelerated,  and  at  last  he  will  state  himself 
to  have  two  watery  stools  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  two  or  three  in  the  night. 
Shortly  after  this,  his  body  begins  to  appear 
emaciated;  the  calves  of  his  legs  particu- 
larly fall  away.  The  flesh,  more  especially 
about  the  wrists,  has  a  peculiarly  flabby  and 
inelastic  feel,  as  if  the  muscles  had  lost 
their  tone,  and  the  skin,  like  a  loose  bag, 
were  too  large  to  contain  their  diminished 
bulk  :  the  cuticle  peels  oft'  iu  patches, 
chiefly  about  the  abdomen,  fore-arms,  and 
lower  parte  of  the  legs,  so  as  to  give  the 
skin  a  taint  mottled  appearance.  Collections 
of  black  sordes  appear  scattered  up  and 
down  the  body,  which,  with  a  little  care, 
may  be  washed  oft',  leaving  the  skin  beneath 
of  its  usual  colour,  so  as  to  induce  a  belief 
that  they  are  the  consequences  of  the  neg- 
lect of  cleanliness,  produced  by  the  languor 
ft  accompanying  the  maladv.  Nothing 
particular  is  observable  in  the  perspiration, 
t  perhaps  its  being  more  scanty  than 
usual.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  the 
pulse  generally  becomes  more  natural ; 
h  low  and  weak,  it  is  slow  and  regular. 
1  be  tongue  also  is  quite  clean,  rather  more 
so  indeed  than  usual,  and  generally  con- 
tinues so  all  through  the  complaint ;  but  the 


appetite  begins  to  he  impaired,  the  patient 

leaves  half  his  common  quantity  offood  un- 
eaten, and  complains  that  what  ho  eats  will 
not  digest." 

The  stools  are  generally  a  very  copious 
semi-liquid,  apparently  pPDaieting  of  two 
substances,  the  one  greyish,  the  other  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  have  a  very  peculiar 
foetoi*.  The  patient  goes  on  in  this  state  for 
days,  weeks,  or  months,  becoming  gradu- 
ally emaciated  to  the  most  extreme  degree, 
the  alvine  discharges  continue  to  increase, 
nud  at  last  become  involuntary,  and  after 
lying  dosing  and  almost  motionless  for  seve- 
ral days,  he  dies  completely  exhausted. 

These  symptoms,  and  the  progress  and 
duration  of  the  disease,  are  of  course  subject 
to  variation  ;  sometimes  it  begins  with 
fever,  and  is  attended  throughout  with  heat 
of  skin,  and  occasionally  it  assumes  an  in- 
termittent character ;  the  stools  may  be 
mixed  with  blood,  the  abdomen  tumid,  and 
there  may  be  general  or  paitial  oedema. 
Very  little  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  dis- 
section ;  the  most  common  appearances  are 
patches  of  redness  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  enlargement  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands  ;  no  particular  morbid  change 
of  the  liver  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
disease  in  question  ;  but  the  author  refers 
the  appearance  of  the  evacuations  to  a 
highly  irregular  action  of  this  viscus,  at  one 
time  over-excited,  at  another  exceedingly 
languid  and  feeble.  Various  medicines  have 
been  tried,  but  none  of  them  have  seemed  to 
produce  any  benefit  except  opium,  which 
must  be  given  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six 
grains  a  day,  at  least  for  the  natives,  to 
whom  the  disease  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined, and  who  seem  to  bear  much  larger 
doses  of  this  medicine  than  Europeans.  It 
is  of  course  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to 
remove  the  exciting:  causes,  which,  owing 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  accomplish. 

The  second  paper,  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  gives 
an  account  of  a  warm  sulphureous  spring  at 
Sonah,  thirty-five  miles  from  Delhi;  and  the 
two  following  are  on  the  Medical  Topogra- 
phy of  Arraran,  and  the  fever  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  troops  stationed  there 
during  the  war  ;  the  one  being  by  Mr.  Bur- 
nard,  the  other  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  Both 
these  gentlemen  agree  in  attributing  the 
disease    to    the    miasmata,    from   the    low 
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swampy  ground  of  winch  that  district  ii  in  I 
great  measure  composed,  rod  deqv  that  it 

depended  on  the  badness  of  the  provisi 
as  some  have  asserted.  Mr.  Si 
however,  thinks  tliat  the  exhalations  from 
the  luxuriant  and  crowded  vegetation  during 
the  rains,  wne  as  MJarioui  us  tlm.se  fioin 
t!ie  putrefying  content!  of  (he  swamps,  ob- 
serving tliat  the  highest  situations,  where 
the  jungle  was  thick,  were  equally  un- 
healthy with  the  lowest.  Indeed  the  whole 
district  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fatal  not 
only  to  man,  but  to  all  kinds  of  cattle,  very 
few  of  which  are  to  be  seen  there,  though 
they  abound  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country.  The  elephants,  horses,  sheep,  and 
bullocks,  which  were  brought  thither,  died  in 
great  numbers  ;  and  Mr.  Burnard  here  ob- 
serves, "  Professor  Coleman  has  stated  that 
the  horse  is  not  the  subject  of  fever,  i.e.  of 
a  regular  succession  of  cold,  hot,  and  sweat- 
ing stages.  In  Arracan,  however,  he  cer- 
tainly was,  and  it  was  a  disease  of  great 
fatality  ;  the  mode  in  which  it  terminated, 
was  usually  by  effusion  in  the  chest." 

The  inhabitants  themselves  seem  to  be. 
well  aware  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
country,  and  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the 
exhalations  as  much  as  possible,  build  their 
houses  on  platforms  elevated  considerably 
above  the  ground  (where  there  is  no  danger 
of  inundation),  and  whenever  it  is  in  their 
power  retire  to  the  more  mountainous  dis- 
tricts during,  and  for  a  short  time  after,  the 
rains.  These  circumstances  must  have  been 
pretty  well  known  from  the  first,  yet  very 
little  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  either 
in  the  selection  of  the  ground  for,  or  the 
building  of  the  cantonments  for,  the  troops. 
"  The  lines,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  were 
not  at  all  elevated  ;  only  the  bamboo-frame- 
work on  which  the  men  slept,  and  these 
seldom  so  much  as  three  feet.  Independent 
of  this,  they  were,  in  general,  erected  in  low, 
damp,  and  ill-ventilated  situations,"  .Sec.  It 
is,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  under  such  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  endemic  of  the  country  should 
have  made  such  ravages  among  them.  The 
fever  was  either  remittent  or  intermittent  ; 
generally  the  former.  It  was  attended  with 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  prostration 
of  strength.  In  almost  every  instance,  the 
head  appeared  to  be  particularly  affected  ; 
and,  in  all  the  fatal  cases,  where  au  exami- 


nation was  made,  there  was  great  fulness  of 
the   vessels,  and  i  under    the 

booid,  or  in  the  ventricles;  b<>tli  liver 
and  spleen,  also,  were  always  found  en- 
larged, but  not  otherwise  unhealthy,  eie< 
some  pretioUi  disease.  A  bright-yeUow 
•  of  the  skin  was  observed  in  §01 
i,  and  notify  all  of  these  proved  fatal. 
Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  during  the  course  of,  or  towards 
the  termination  of,  the  fever;  and,  in  many 
s,  there  were  deep  sloughing  or  burrow- 
ing ulcers,  especially  where  blisters  had 
been  applied.  So  far  the  two  accounts 
agree.  Mr.  Hurnard,  however,  states  that 
the  lungs  were  rarely  affected,  at  least  in 
the  cases  which  came  under  his  care  ;  while 
.Mr.  Stevenson  asserts  that  "  pain  in  the 
chest  and  difficult  breathing  were  very  fre- 
quent symptoms,  and  that,  on  inspection, 
the  lungs  were  found  always  more  or  loss 
diseased,  even  where  there  was  no  reason  to 
expect  it  from  any  previous  symptom." 

Their  method  of  treatment  also,  in  some 
respects,  differed  ;  both  employed  early  and 
copious  bleeding,  active  purgatives,  and 
such  topical  means  as  the  symptoms  indi- 
cated, but  the  one  endeavoured  afterwards 
to  affect  the  system  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  mercury,  while  the  other  entirely  re- 
jected this  medicine,  except  as  a  purgative  ; 
and  he  observes,  that  besides  several  cases 
in  which  it  appeared  to  destroy  the  patient, 
by  the  profuse  salivation  and  extensive  ulce- 
ration of  the  mouth,  there  were  many  others 
which  he  had  seen,  in  which  "  it  was  di- 
rectly injurious,  by  keeping  up  the  febrile 
action."  His  objections  are,  however,  di- 
rected not  against  calomel  alone,  but  as  com- 
bined with  opium,  the  only  form,  it  should 
seem,  in  which  he  had  seen  it  employed  in 
the  disease  in  question,  which  appears 
rather  strange,  for  such  a  practice  is  decid- 
edly injudicious  in  almost  every  kind  of 
fever,  and  Mr.  Burnard  scarcely  ever  alludes 
to  it,  only  observing,  that  where  there  was 
great  irritability  of  stomach  he  had  occa- 
sionally substituted  a  small  quantity  of  opium 
for  the  antimonial  powder  or  camphor  with 
which,  by  him,  the  calomel  had  been  usually 
combined,  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
method  of  exhibiting  it,  which  Mr.  Steven- 
son alludes  to. 

Neither  bark,  nor  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
appeared  to  be  of  much  benefit,  even  where 
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the  fever  was  decidedly  intermittent.  Mr. 
Hurnard  states,  that  the  former  "  frequently 
produced  BQUOh  distress  ;uul  sense  of  stric- 
ture about  the  breast,  oppression  of  the 
stomach,  ami  symptoms  indicative  of  con- 
ID  in  the  chvlopoietio  viscera,  \c." 
and  M.  Stevenson  observes,  in  conclusion, 
that  "  hurk,  wine,  and  opium,  are  in  gene- 
ral pernicious  in  this  disease."  Under  any 
method  of  treatment,  however,  it  proved 
very  fatal,  and  relapses  frequently  occurred. 
From  the  medical  returns  for  May,  and  the 
live  following  mouths,  suhjoined  to  Mr.  13ur- 
nard's  paper,  we  learn  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  sick  duriug  that  period,  was,  in  the 
European  corps,  J,6H.V,  in  the  native  re- 
giments, 10,66ll.  \n  the  former,  whose 
strength  was  at  first  1,479,  the  number  of 
deaths  was  jj.'i  ;  in  the  latter,  which  were 
usually  ahout  7,000  strong,  they  amounted 
to  910.  The  greatest  number  admitted  into 
the  hospital  was  in  July,  during  which 
month  there  fell  59  inches  of  rain,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  in  the  following 
month. 

Passing  over  a  case  of  large  sarcomatous 
tumour,  successfully  removed  from  the  cheek 
of  a  native,  we  come  to  the  account  of  "  An 
epidemic  malignant  ulcer,  or  hospital  gan- 
grene," by  Dr.  Adam.  This  disease,  which 
differed  from  true  hospital  gangrene,  chiefly 
in  attacking  sound  parts,  as  well  as  wounds 
and  ulcers,  beginning,  in  the  former  case, 
as  a  boil  or  pustule,  and  spreading  rapidly, 
occurred  in  a  body  of  troops  stationed  at 
Hussingabad,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nur- 
budda,  in  a  woody,  uncultivated  country, 
exposed  to  moist  and  cold  winds.  It  began 
just  after  the  rainy  season,  and  at  the  change 
of  the  monsoon,  and  attacked  only  two  bat- 
talions, the  remaining  three,  which  were 
rather  more  sheltered  from  the  wind,  having 
entirely  escaped  ;  with  one  exception  also 
the  natives  only  were  affected.  The  num- 
ber of  those  attacked  is  not  stated,  but  it 
must  have  been  pretty  considerable,  for,  in 
the  artillery  hospital,  there  was,  at  one 
period,  "  no  sore  that  did  not  exhibit  the 
gangrenous  character."  Not  a  single  pa- 
tient, however,  died,  though,  from  the  great 
depth  and  extent  of  the  6ores,  recovery  was 
in  many  instances  very  slow.  The  general 
symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease  cor- 
responded entirely  with  those  observed  in 


Europe,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  de- 
scrihed  here  ;  hut  the  method  of  treatment 
found  most  efficacious,  was  one  which  had 
probably  never  been  used  before,  and  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  produce  quite 
a  contrary  effect.  After  removing  the  pa- 
tients for  some  distance  to  a  dryer  situation, 
and  employing  bark,  opium,  nitric  acid,  &c. 
internally,  and  a  great  variety  of  topical  ap- 
plications, with  scarcely  any  benefit,  and 
being  unable  to  procure  a  further  supply  of 
arsenic,  which  had,  in  one  case,  been  very 
terefical,  Dr.  Adam  was  induced  to  try  the 
effect  of  mercury. 

'« I  resolved,"  says  he,  '*  at  all  events  to 
make  a  trial  of  this  medicine,  satisfied  that 
my  patients  could  not  be  reduced  to  a  worse 
state  than  they  now  were  ;  while  in  so 
1  desperate'  a  disease,  even  the  most  doubt- 
ful '  appliance  '  might  j  uslihably  be  resorted 
to.  I  accordingly  commenced  giving  calo- 
mel in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,  and  half  a 
grain  of  opium,  three  times  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued it  till  the  mouth  became  sensibly 
affected,  which  I  think  generally  happened 
between  the  third  and  fourth  day.  I  need 
not  add  how  gratified  I  was  to  find,  that 
from  the  moment  this  occurrence  took  place, 
all  the  symptoms  abated.  The  patients,  for 
the  first  time,  expressed  the  relief  they  ex- 
perienced from  pain  and  general  febrile  irri- 
tation ;  and  almost  immediately  the  slough- 
ing ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of 
healthy  granulations.  The  change,  in  some 
of  the  cases,  was  most  rapid  and  striking, 
and  in  almost  all  so  marked  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  its  having  been  brought 
about  bv  the  curative  powers  of  the  remedy; 
and  I  congratulated  myself,  that  by  its  means 
I  was  at  length  enabled,  successfully,  to 
contend  with  the  disease.  The  turpentine 
dressings  were  continued  as  a  local  appli- 
cation after  the  favourable  alteration  occur- 
red ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the 
whole  of  the  sloughs  were  cast  off,  and  the 
sores  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  simple  healthy 
ulcer." 

In  no  instance  was  the  ptyalism  severe, 
and  the  patients  all  recovered  without  the 
use  of  any  other  medicine  than  a  weak  tonio 
infusion. 

We  have  next  an  account  of  a  nearly 
similar,  but  much  more  destructive  epidemy, 
which  attacked  the  65th  Native  Infantry,  in 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  and  is  described  by 
Mr.  Leslie,  surgeon  to  that  regiment.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September,  October,  und 
November,  the  soldiers  were  much  affected 
with  simple  ulcers  of  the  legs  ;  but,  "  in 
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Di-crinber,  the  greater  Jiuniber  of  (Jute 
cases,  now  amounting  to  ninety,  assumed  a 
gangrenous  appeaiuiu  <-,  ami,  14  flMU  < 
wire  contiuuallv  occurring,"  it  ■  us  thought 
best  to  remove  thuse  effected  with  them  to 
another  bituation ;  and,  "  at  the  end  of 
January,  one  hundred  cases  of  ulcers  \sn, 
removed  to  two  spacious  temporary  build- 
ings erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  summit 
of  oue  of  the  hills."  A  slight  improvement 
was  produced  by  this  measure,  but  the  dis- 
ease, in  most  cases,  coutinued  its  destruc- 
tive course,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  April,  and  after  the  death  of  forty  pa- 
tients,  that  the  remaining  sores  lost  their 
sloughing  and  gangrenous  character.  The 
history  of  the  disease  differs  somewhat  from 
that  described  by  Dr.  Adam  ;  the  ulcers 
were,  in  no  case,  observed  to  take  on  a 
malignant  character  from  the  first ;  in  some 
instances  the  change  was  very  slow,  aud 
there  was  not  much  fever  or  constitutional 
disturbance,  but  gradual  emaciation  and  ex- 
haustion from  the  discharge  and  continual 
sloughing.  In  others  a  small  black  slough 
was  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  sore, 
which  it  in  a  short  period  entirely  covered, 
and  "  rapidly  extended,  in  several  cases, 
from  the  foot  or  ancle  to  nearly  the  knee, 
before  death  occurred  ;  the  whole  limb,  in 
many  cases,  resembling  a  piece  of  charred 
wood,  there  being  little  or  no  discharge." 
In  others,  again,  sores  which  were  nearly 
healed  began  to  break  out  a  second  time, 
and  gradually  took  on  a  gangrenous  character. 
**  The  sores  were  usually  situated  on  the 
ancles,  heel,  or  lower  third  of  the  legs  ; 
three,  however,  proved  fatal,  on  the  thigh  ; 
and  one  man  died  from  gangrene  in  the 
groin,  originating  in  bubo."  The  ulcers 
appear  to  have  been  induced  by  the  change 
of  climate  (the  troops  having  only  just  ar- 
rived from  Bengal),  by  want  of  sufficient 
clothing,  and  by  bad  food  ;  and  the  gangrene 
was  probably  brought  on  by  the  crowding 
of  130  men  into  a  hospital  calculated  for  the 
reception  of  only  80.  The  treatment  was, 
on  the  whole,  by  no  means  successful.  Of 
the  topical  remedies  employed,  strong  nitric 
acid,  turpentine  liniment,  black  wash,  and 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  succeeded 
in  some  few  cases,  completely  failed  in 
others.  Fermenting  and  charcoal  poultices, 
bals.  perur.&e.,  did  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
sgf  vjce?  and  no  mention  is  made  of  arsenic,  J  opium  or  antimonial  powder.    Owing,  how- 


by  far  the  BMtt  efficacious  remedy  in  true 
hospital  gangrene.  Nine  men  laffered  am- 
putAtiOD,  but  four  of  them  die  re  the 

patient  was  stout  and  robust  bleeding  was 

employed,   but  in  OS  :.ly  with  decid- 

ed bent-tit.  At  first,  few  internal  r< -int-dn-s 
wen-  used,  and  the  patients  were  only  al- 
lowed u  more  nutritious  diet,  with  beer, 
wine,  &c;  afterwards  calomel  was  g 
but  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  by  Dr. 
Adam,  the  largest  dose  being  ten  grains  at 
night,  with  5S3.  of  Dover's  powder.  Where 
the  pain  was  very  great,  opium  was  also 
given  in  the  day.  "  In  several  casts  the 
mouth  became  affected,  in  some  followed 
by  permanent,  in  others  only  temporary  be- 
nefit, and  in  u  third  set  with  no  very  marked 
effect,  either  favourable  or  otherwise." 

The  mercury,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  given  rather  with  the  view  of  correct- 
ing the  disorder  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  than  with  the  expectation  of  its 
exerting  a  specific  influence  on  the  sores. 
Some  other  remedies,  particularly  purga- 
tives, were  also  used,  but  the  disease  ap- 
pears to  have  been  stopped  as  much  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  virus  and  the  change  in 
the  weather,  as  by  the  means  employed.  A 
number  of  cases,  both  successful  and  fatal, 
are  subjoined,  together  with  a  tabular  view 
of  the  number  of  patients  admitted  in  each 
month,  but  they  do  not  convey  much  addi- 
tional  information. 

After  several  cases  of  tumours  in  the  or- 
bit, all  of  which  were  removed  with  success, 
but  which  offer  nothing  very  remarkable, 
we  have  "  an  account  of  the  diseases  which 
prevailed  among  the  British  troops  at  Ran- 
goon ;"  the  subject  is  not,  however,  con- 
cluded, three  diseases  only,  dysentery,  hos- 
pital gangrene,  and  scurvy,  being  described. 
The  first  of  these  was  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, being  induced  by  the  continual 
changes  of  temperature,  the  cold  and  wet, 
to  which  the  men  were  exposed,  having  to 
wade  through  swamps,  See.,  and  the  bad- 
ness of  the  provisions.  It  was  chiefly 
treated  by  bleeding,  leeches  to  the  peri- 
neum, very  large  and  frequent  doses  of  ca- 
lomel, and  mercurial  frictions:  where  there 
were  no  inflammatory  symptoms,  bleeding 
was  not  employed,  and  the  calomel  was 
given  in  smaller  doses,  and  combined  with 
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ever,  to  the  want  of  •  better  diet,  ami  tuc 
imperfect  accommodation  in  the  hospital, 

tlie    treatment   on    the    whole    was    not  very 
successful,   ami    a   greal    DUmbei    Of  deaths 

happened.    Hospital  gangrene  occurred  only 

amongst  the  tepova  and  natives,  no  Euro- 
pean   having   been   affected.    It.   attacked 

sound  parts  as  well  as  wounds  and  ulcers, 
and  spread  very  rapidly  ;  three  amputations 
Wtfe  performed  on  account  of  it.  In  one  of 
these  eases  the  stump  was  attacked  with 
gangrene,  which  speedily  proved  fatal  ;  in 
another,  the  patient  died  exhausted  after  two 
months  ;  aud  in  the  third,  a  complete  reco- 
very took  place.  The  most  efficacious  local 
means  were,  fermenting  and  charcoal  poul- 
tices; strong  nitric  acid  was  not  used,  and 
arsenic  produced  no  permanent  benefit.  No 
internal  remedies  are  mentioned,  except 
ciuchoua  and  opium,  the  latter  being  given 
to  relieve  the  severe  pain. 

The  occurrence  of  scurvy  was  doubtless 
owiug,  besides  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  troops  having  been  kept  for 
more  than  6ix  months  on  salt  provisions,  and 
those  of  bad  quality,  and  the  disease  was  by 
no  means  so  frequent  as  under  such  circum- 
stances might  have  been  expected.  The 
principal  remedies  were,  vinegar  and  lime- 
juice,  with  nitre  ;  and  where  it  was  com- 
plicated with  dysentery,  magnesia  and  small 
doses  of  rhubarb  and  of  opium,  the  latter 
especially  in  clysters.  No  very  decided 
change  however  was  effected,  until  the 
diet  was  improved,  and  the  weather  became 
cooler  and  dryer,  and  out  of  32  patients  who 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer, 
nine  died. 


In  the  following  article  "  on  public  health 
in  India,  by  Dr.  Ranken,  which  is  not  worth 
condensation,  the  dread  of  malaria  is  car- 
ried to  an  absurd  extent;  every  drop  of 
water  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  every  leaf 
and  blade  of  grass,  is  supposed  to  contribute 
to  its  formation  ;  and  the  author  would  have 
every  European  station,  however  small, 
surrounded  by  a  complete  desert,  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  ■'  within  which, 
trees,  plants,  herbs,  and  all  vegetables 
whatever,  have  been  eradicated,  and  active 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  their  repro- 
duction, and  no  water,  flowing  or  stagnant, 
is  suffered  to  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground." 


The  remaining  article  is  on  diseases  of 
the  spleen,  and  espeeially  chronic  engorge- 
ment, Which  appears  to  he  extremely  com- 
mon in  Bengal,  chiefly  an  a  consequence  of 

fever,    but  sometimes  without   any   preced- 
ing  disease.     The   principal    symptoms,   a3 

deacribed  by  Mr.  Twining,  are,  besides  the 

hnmmr  in  the,  side,  extreme  paleness  of  the 
face,  haden  colour  of  the  conjunctiva,  dry 
but  soft  skin,  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
debility.  When  examined  after  death,  the 
diseased  viscus  is  generally  found  much 
softer  than  natural,  "  breaking  down  in  the 
hands,  and  becoming  a  putrid  gore."  The 
remedy  which  was  found  most  efficacious 
in  this  disease,  was  the  following  mixture  : 
Tulv.  jalap,  rhei,,  calumb.,  zingib.,  potass, 
supertart.  ft  a  51.;  ferri  sulph.  3ss. ;  tinct. 
senate,  f^iv.;  aq.  menth.  pip.  f.^ix. ;  six 
drachms  of  which  were  given  three  times 
a  day  ;  and  a  number  of  cases  are  related, 
where  a  complete  cure  was  effected  by  it  in 
ten  to  twenty  days,  though  the  tumour  was 
in  some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  of 
several  months'  standing.  When  there  was 
still  tendency  to  remittent  or  intermittent 
fever,  sulph.  quinin.  or  liq.  arsen.,  was 
<nven  at  the  same  time.  Mercury  in  every 
form  was  found  to  be  peculiarly  injurious,  a 
very  few  doses  producing  great  debility, 
profuse  salivation,  and  sloughing  of  the 
gums  and  cheeks,  which  in  many  cases 
proved  fatal.  One  or  two  writers  have  men- 
tioned nearly  similar  effects  as  occurring  in 
this  country  ;  but,  in  general,  mercury  is 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  enlarged  spleen, 
and  is  often  given  to  some  extent,  without 
causing  any  of  those  serious  consequences 
described  by  Mr.  Twining,  and  which  appear 
to  be  almost  confined  to  tropical  climates. 
Iodine  was  tried  in  six  cases  without  the 
least  benefit.  The  actual  cautery  was  occa- 
sionally used  with  good  effect,  and  is  a  fa- 
vourite remedy  among  the  native  practi- 
tioners, who  also  employ  a  mixture  of  garlic, 
aloes,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  various  stimu- 
lating purgatives,  and  antacids  with  nitre. 

It  affords  us  most  sincere  pleasure  to  hear 
of  the  prosperity  of  a  society,  the  zeal  and 
talent  in  which  are  capable  of  presenting  to 
the  profession  transactions  of  so  valuable  a 
character.  A  report  of  the  first  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  institution  will  be  found  at 
page  674  of  our  last  volume. 
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huvremet,  tnth  an  Appendix,  Jjpfc.     Bj 

u;k    t'AiutN,    Krsui-ni    Director   of 
the  Asylum  Foreign  and  Domestic    Lfw 
Assurance    Company.      Loudon ; 
Dean  and  Munday.     8»o.  pp.  1  1<». 

The  objects  of  this  book  seem  to  be,  first,  to 
show,  that  the  Northampton  ami  other  ta- 
bles, which  have  been  hitherto  used  for  cal- 
culating the  premiums  on  life  insurance,  are 
by  no  means  fit  or  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ; 
aud,  secondly,  that  an  association,  such  as 
"  The  Equitable  Assurance  Company,"  may 
be  attended  with  many  disadvantages  and 
inconveniences,  from  each  policy-holder 
being  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety. The  justice  of  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jections is  sufficiently  shown,  by  the  enor- 
mous surplus  capital  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Equitable,  and 
which  can  only  have  been  accumulated  hy 
the  exaction  of  disproportionate  and  exces- 
sive premiums  from  the  assured.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second,  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
of  any  great  weight,  as  the  inconveniences 
contemplated  are  by  no  means  likely  to  oc- 
cur ;  and  we  must  say,  that  while  the  author 
has  taken  only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject, 
he  has  represented  these  in  a  very  strong 
light,  apparently  with  the  object  of  lowering 
the  "  Equitable"  in  public  estimation,  and 
of  proportionally  heightening  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  institution  with  which  lie  him- 
self is  so  intimately  connected,  and  which 
is  conducted  on  different  principles. 

As  to  the  "  observations  on  the  laws  of 
mortality  and  disease,"  which  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  work,  they  contain  no 
original  information,  and  throw  no  particu- 
lar light  on  the  subject ;  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  them,  including  the  copious  quota- 
tions, appear  to  have  scarcely  any  connexion 
with  it,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
they  were  introduced.  The  appendix  con- 
tains some  just  observations  on  the  madness 
of  Hamlet,  Ophelia,  and  some  others  of 
Shakspeare's  characters,  but  offers  nothing 
which  has  not  been  said  before,  except,  per- 
haps, an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  em- 
blematical meaning  of  t'ie  flowers  of  Ophe- 
lia's coronet,  and  the  weeds  with  which  Lear 
is  crowned. 


H08P1  I  Ai  . 

i  i  hi.    0|     1  he    ii 

.wo    r.  ,\  : 

Wednesday  evening,  December  9th,  a 
stout  Iri^liuiiii),  35 years  oi  brought 

to  the  hospital  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
accident  which  occurred  at  a  neighbouring 
wharf.  His  occupation  is  that  of  a  porter, 
and  while  carrying  ft  very  heavy  box,  his 
foot  slipped,  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the 
ground,  the  weight  of  the  box  falling  on 
his  right  arm,  which  it  literally  smashed. 
He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  hospi- 
tal, and,  from  the  state  of  the  parts,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  immediately  to  send  for 
Mr.  Key  (the  surgeon  for  the  week),  who, 
on  arriving  and  examining  the  limb,  pro- 
posed amputation,  to  which  the  patient  rea- 
dily consented,  and  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  usual  manner  about  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm,  a  single  flap  being  formed  of  the 
posterior  muscles  ;  he  was  afterwards  placed 
in  bed,  and  a  little  wine  administered,  and 
30  drops  of  a  medicine  called  tinct.  acet. 
morphia.  This  tincture  is  of  the  same 
strength  as  tinct.  opii,  p.  1.,  and  is  said  to 
have  the  same  effect,  without  possessing  its 
stimulating  qualities;  this  remains  to  be 
proved,  the  surgeons  of  this  hospital  being 
determined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

10.  Has  passed  the  night  rather  comfort- 
ably, and  slept  pretty  well,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  opiate.  This  morning  his  pulse 
is  70,  and  rather  full  ;  tongue  moist ;  bowels 
open ;  heat  of  the  stump  not  much  increased  ; 
not  very  painful. 

It.  Continues  to  take  the  opiate  at  bed- 
time, which  obtained  him  a  somewhat  com- 
fortable night's  rest.  He  complains  of  pain 
in  the  part,  with  throbbing  and  heat.  The 
dresser  ordered  wet  cloths  to  the  part. 

13.  The  stump  still  continues  very  hot  and 
painful.  Mr.  Key  ordered  the  strapping 
and  bandage  to  be  removed,  and  a  simple 
poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  part.  Adhe- 
sion has  just  commenced,  but  very  slightly, 
at  the  internal  part  of  the  flap. 

14.  Going  on  favourably  ;  has  been  much 
easier  since  the  application  of  the  poultice. 

15.  Gradually  improving ;  suppuration 
has  commeuced. 

On  examining  the  injured  limb,  the  bones 
were  found  fractured  about  an  inch  from  the 
carpus,  and  there  were  many  small  pieces 
sticking  in  the  soft  parts,  which  were  very 
much  torn.  The  ulnar  and  radial  arteries 
escaped. 

FATAL    UTERINE    HEMORRHAGE. 

A  3'oung  woman,  23  years  of  age,  ad- 
mitted December  9th,  under  Dr.  Addison, 
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stated  that    she    had   been    deliveied    of  in  Mr.  kev  ;      if  was  affected  with  carcinoma, 

infant  Rhoul    six  weeks    line*  ;    that    shortly  which  had    destroyed  the  extensor   tendons, 

.ill.  r    the    blTth    of   the     child,    v<  rv    fiolOBl     .nid  'tbe  linger  had  licin permanently  («.n- 

flooding  came  on,  wliich    continued  for  some  iracted.    On  Tuesday,  there  was  a  stoatoma- 

tini-1.  and  she  foal  ■  large  .|iiantitv  of  hlood.  tons  tumour  gtuhhed  Ottt  o'f  I  stout  muscular 

.Alt.  i     the    li;eni    rrlia^e    had    snhsided,    slie  man's  hack,   10  years  of age,  which  first  made 


felt  baraeif  extremely  weak  and  languid,  »ml 

her  countenance   became  exceedingly  pa. lid  ; 

and  i  freeh  after,  oedema  of  tbe  lower  axtre 


its  appearance  two  years  Bgo;  six  mouths 
since  it  bvgtn  to  put  very  rapidly,  causing  a 
great  doal  of  pain,  and  he  applied  for  relief 


mities  cameon  ;  she  was  unable  to  leave  bef    at    this    hospital,   when    it  was  removed  by 


bed  before  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  or 

thrr"  weeks.  The  oilsprin.;  being  the  fruitof 
illicit  intercourse,  she  Buffered  severely  from 
the  upbraiding!  of  her  friends  ;  and  being 
destitute,  and  in  an  extremely  weak  state, 
she  Bengal  relief  at  this  hospital,  when  she 
wa<  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Addis  m.  At  the  time  of  her  admission  there 
was  considerable  swelling  of  the  countenance 
and  superior  extremities  from  anasarca; 
there  was  likewise  B  very  bard  knotty  feel 
of  the  veins  of  the  left  arm,  which  could  be 
very  distinctly  traced.  Slight  cough,  respi- 
ration very  distinct  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  chest,  though  there  appeared  to  be  some 
obstruction  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  right 
lung  ;  slight  pain  at  the  heart,  with  -a."  splask- 
mg  "  noise  on  each  contraction.  She  had  a 
slight  cough  before  delivery.  Leeches  were 
ordered  to  the  arm,  and  she  wTas  placed  on 
full  diet.  The  Doctor  observing  that  she 
was  labouring  under  the  effects  of  haemor- 
rhage, she  expressed  herself  greatly  bene- 
fited from  this  plan  of  treatment,  and  on 
tbe  11th  she  expressed  herself  as  feeling 
nearly  well. 

13.  This  afternoon  she  was  sitting  up, 
taking  her  tea,  and,  according  to  her  account, 
felt  quite  comfortable.  She  suddenly  be- 
came faint,  continued  to  grow  worse,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  expired.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  she  could  lie 
down  on  either  side  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  in  the  morning  no  effusion  could  be  dis- 
covered by  the  stethoscope,  in  either  side 
of  the  chest. 

Post- Mortem  Examination. 

On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  each 
bag  of  the  pleura  was  nearly  filled  with  fluid  ; 
and  the  lungs  presented,  on  the  external 
surface,  a  macerated  appearance  ;  the  bron- 
chia were  slightly  inflamed  ;  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium. 

Heart. — Right  auricle  considerably  dis- 
tended ;  mitral  valves  much  distended  ;  left 
ventricle  contracted,  and  contained  patches 
of  coagulable  lymph  ;  subclavian  being  ob- 
structed with  lymph,  coats  much  thickened, 


Mr.  B.  Cooper's  dresser. 


SI  IIANCULATF.D     HF.UNIA. 

{Concluded from  No.  329,  p.  324.) 
Dec.  3.  I  las  passed  a  very  restless  night ; 
the  vomiting  has  been  nearly  incessant ;  low 
muttering;  deliiium;  pulse  scarcely  per- 
ceptible at  the  wrist ;  extremities  cold  ;  the 
<;in  was  copiously  administered  during  the 
night,  and  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day.  It 
is  right  to  mention,  that  she  had  not  had 
an  alvine  evacuation  for  a  fortnight  previous 
to  her  being  brought  to  the  hospital. 

Inspection  of  the  Body. 
There  were  scarcely  any  appearances 
worth  recording  ,  the  intestines  were  slightly 
inflamed,  but  not  adherent  to  each  other  as 
Mr.  Morgan  imagined  ;  liver  healthy  ;  sto- 
mach distended  with  flatus. 

LAUDANUM  TAKEN  IN  LARCE  DOSES. 

Elizabeth  Marsden,  aged  27",  admitted 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key,  Nov.  2,  1829. 
The  patient  is  a  thin  delicate-looking  girl, 
she  has  been  confined  to  her  bed  nearly  four 
years,  during  which  period  she  has  never 
been  able  to  lie  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
trunk  being  elevated  by  means  of  bolsters, 
pillows,  &c. ;  during  that  period,  there  has 
been  a  discharge,  per  vaginam,  of  a  thin 
sanious  character,  and,  at  times,  very  foetid  ; 
she  has  suffered  very  severe  pain,  being  un- 
able to  sleep  at  night,  without  the  use  of  the 
tinct.  opii,  and  to  which  she  has  so  accus- 
tomed herself,  that  no  effect  was  produced 
on  the  nervous  system  without  taking  enor- 
mous doses,  3  ounces  was  the  quantity  taken 
at  the  time  of  her  admission,  which  pro- 
duced very  little  effect.  She,  however, 
disliked  such  large  doses,  and  sought  relief 
at  the  hospital,  where  she  was  admitted, 
She  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Green- 
wich. 

7.  Mr.  Key,  the  first  time  he  saw  her, 
not  knowing  the  exact  quantity  taken, 
ordered  doses  of  5  iss. ;  this,  however,  was 


and   very  bard.— Uterus  very   much    con-    a  too  sudden  reduction  of  the  usual  quantitv  : 


tracted.     The  ovaries  contained  several  cor- 
pora lutea. 


the  girl   became  exceedingly  irritable,  she 
was  attacked  with  violent  shakes,  not  unlike 
chorea  ;  she  started  at  the  least  noise,  with 
Dec.  9.  The  little-finger  of  a  young  man    evident  alarm,  and   shrunk   from   the  least 
was  haggled  off, on  Monday,  by  a  dresser  of  1  blast  of  cold  sir  :    pulse  100,  and   weak  ; 
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tongue  moist  and  furred.     '1  'he  data  to  be 

immediately  increased  to  .»  otmeee,  with  di- 

n'ona  for  the  .-aster  of  the  ward  todeei 

it    gradually. 

10.  1  lit-  dose  not  quite  so  large  as  7th, 
but  very  little  difference  ;  the  spasm  con- 
tinues, but  nut  with  such  violence  j  she  ap- 
pears exceedingly  timid,  and  very  suscepti- 
ble  of  the  impressions  of  cold  ;  p  I 
bowels  open. 

14.  Dose  decreased  to  four  tablespoon- 
fuls;  symptoms  nearly  the  same  as  the  re- 
putt  on  the  10th  ;   pal- 

17.  She  now  takes  three tablespoonfuls  at 
a  time;  complains  of  pain  in  her  head,  and 
giddiness;  obtains  hut  little  sleep  during  the 
night ;  occasional  spasm. 

-'1.  Aery  little  decrease  in  the  dose  since 
17th  ;  pain  in  the  head  gone  ;  pulse  80,  and 
weak;  tongue  furred  and  moist;  bowels  to 
be  regulated  with  house  physic. 

Dec.  1.  One  tablespoonful  of  the  lauda- 
num to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and  she  says, 
her  feelings  are  as  if  she  had  not  taken  any; 
spasm  nearly  gone. 

8.  She  is  now  taking  90  minims  twice  a 
day  ;  complains  of  weakness  ;  her  hands  are 
now  sufficiently  steady  to  use  her  needle, 
and  she  remains  in  the  hospital  for  her  other 
complaints.  This  is  certainly  a  curious  case  ! 

Many  patients  last  week,  in  this  hospi- 
tal, were  attacked  with  erysipelas,  which 
Mr.  Key  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  weather  changing  to  a 
keen  frosty  air  on  Sunday  6th  instant,  Mr. 
Key  expected  to  find  all  his  patients  much 
better  on  visiting  them,  and  this  he  stated  to 
the  pupils  on  Monday,  which  proved  to  be 
the  case.  As  a  local  application,  flour  is 
used,  covering  the  part  affected  thoroughly  ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  beneficial.  In  one  case  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  leg  Mr.  Key- 
made  incisions  of  about  three  inches  in 
length,  with  advantage  to  the  patient. 


Mr.  Key  is  exceedingly  irregular  in  his 
attendance  nt  this  hospital  ;  he  never  makes 
his  appearance  before  a  quarter  to  one,  and 
is  very  frequently  later.  On  Monday,  7th, 
»  he  was  "  going  round"  until  half  past  two, 
and  then  had  not  seen  half  his  patients.  The 
other  day  be  did  not  visit  till  it  was  half 
past  three  o'clock.  lie  generally  continues 
at  the  hospital  till  he  has  not  half  a  dozen 
pupils  remaining  with  him. 


WESTMINSTER   HOSPITAL. 

DIABETES    INSIPIDUS. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  retat.  44,  of  a  short 
bulky  person,  active  constitution,  and  san- 
guineous   temperament,  entered   under  Sir 


G.  luthill,  l  >th  of  July,  with  an  f-normous 
secretion  oi  insipid  urine.  The  patient  has 
baen  employed  the  greater  pert  of  bet  Itfe 
at  a  washerwoman,  and  ia  noted  fur  her  ac- 
tivity and  industry.  1  lit-  :  her 
life  wert-  apent  in  the  country,  wl. 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  She  arai  man 
at  .sixteen,  and  had  not  her  cataim-niu  until 
alter  this  period.  Her  husband  being  an  in- 
dustrious artisan,  supported  her  in  great 
comfort  fur  twenty-two  years  ;  but  dying 
suddenly  some  years  ago,  she  was  left  un- 
provided, and  experienced  a  change  from 
competency  to  penury.  From  having  a 
liberal  allowance  of  butcher's  meat,  she  was 
reduced  to  support  lite,  chiefly  upon  bread- 
and-butter  and  tea.  Up  to  this  period,  her 
appetite  was  always  uncertain  ;  bowels 
open,  and  perspiration  profuse;  micturition 
always  well  performed,  and  she  had  always 
indulged  in  vegetable  diet. 

She  passed  very  favourably  through  the 
diseases  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  but 
early  became  subject  to  fits  of  syncope, 
to  which  she  is  still  liable.  She  does  not 
know  of  any  hereditary  tendency  to  this 
complaint,  but  states  that  her  mother's 
family  were  peculiarly  subject  to  dropsy. 

The  menstrual  discharge  ceased  about 
four  years  ago,  and  this  she  ascribes  to  a 
fright.  Soon  after  this  cessation,  she  be- 
came subject  to  an  increased  urinary  secre- 
tion, and  was  admitted  into  this  hospital 
under  Or.  J.  Bright,  who  successfully  treated 
her  with  wine  cordials  and  rich  diet.  Since 
that  time  she  has  enjoyed  average  health, 
with  the  exception  of  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  brought  on  by  sleeping  in  a  damp 
situation. 

Two  months  ago  an  augmented  discharge 
of  urine,  was  perceived,  accompanied  with 
an  oppressive  sense  of  weakness,  profuse 
perspiration,  and  intense  thirst.  She  as- 
cribes the  occurrence  of  this  attack  to  men- 
tal distress,  and  low  living. 

Her  present  case  is  this:  countenance 
and  conjunctivae  of  a  yellowish  hue  ;  eyes 
prominent  ;  expression  placid.  Complains 
of  her  memory  being  impaired,  and  of  an 
occasional  sinking  sense  of  debility  ;  skiu 
dry  and  prurient ;  tongue  of  natural  colour, 
and  flabby;  appetite  impaired;  thirst  ex- 
cessive ;  bowels  open  with  castor  oil;  the 
Mow  of  bile  but  scanty,  as  indicated  by  the 
light  colour  of  the  stools  ;  the  urine  secreted 
per  day  amounts  to  t wenty -Jive  pints ;  re- 
spiration natural ;  no  expectoration  ;  pulse 
70,  full,  and  soft ;  pain  of  loin.  Cupped  on 
the  loins  to  ten  ounces;  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil  to  be  swallowed  every  morning,  and  a 
fluid  ounce  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  thrice 
a  day. 

Tinct.  of  opium,  two  drachms  ; 

Decoction  of  whortleberry ',  eight  ounces. 
Mix. 
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19.  Tin  pnin  of  lumbar  region  relieved 
by  the  ouppiag.  The  quantity  of  urine 
about   twenty-four  pints  per  iliem  ;   thirst,  if 

anything,   lean,     live  graina  of  soap   and 

opium  still  to  be  taken  every  .six  hours. 

JO.  Had  a  restleae  night;  bowels  not  very 

open  ;  tongue  red,  rugose,  and  moist  ;  great 
pruritus  over  the  whole  ;  evanescent  jiim- 
j)les  occasionally  appear;  twenty  pints  of 
urine  secreted  in  the  last  twentv-tour  hours  j 
low  diet  ;  strong  beef-tea.  Continue  the 
medicines. 

ff.  Cold  shivorings  succeeded  to  the  in- 
tolerable pruriency  of  skin  ;  bowels  kept 
open  with  castoroil;   great  debility. 

'J4.  Head  more  easy;  skin  less  yellow, 
though  slid  itching  ;  temper  more  cheerful  ; 
urine  secreted  rather  less  than  twenty  pints; 
pulse  soft ;  tongue  flabby. 

30.  Has  continued  her  remedies  ;  urine 
secreted  daily  eighteen  pints ;  pulse  70, 
natural  ;  ■  mutton-chop  for  breakfast,  and 
another  for  dinner;  a  grain  of  opium  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours. 

Aug.  10.  Urine  amounts  to  fourteen  pints 
daily  ;  complains  of  pain  of  loins,  the  same 
irritation,  and  her  sleep  is  disturbed  with 
fearful  dreams  at  night ;  whilst  awake,  she 
has  oppressive  headach  ;  pulse  accelerated  ; 
tongue  slightly  furred.  Ordered  to  take 
castor  oil  assiduously,  but  to  continue  the 
opium. 

L'O.  Reiterates  ber  complaints  ;  the  urine 
rather  less  than  twelve  pints  in  the  twenty  - 
ibur  hours.  A  liniment  of  laudanum  and 
opodeldoc  to  be  applied  to  the  loins. 

Sept.  1.  She  has  become  more  reconciled 
to  ber  medicine  ;  appetite  improved  ;  tongue 
clean  ;  countenance  lighter  ;  the  urine  se- 
creted is  less  than  ten  pints  a  day  ;  a  pint 
of  porter  allowed  per  diem ;  five  grains  of 
opium  taken  every  day.  The  stomach  re- 
jects castor  oil ;  senna  and  salts  are  therefore 
employed  to  act  upon  the  bowels. 

6.  Has  a  slight  leucorrboeal  discharge, 
for  which  a  strong  alum  wash  is  prescribed  ; 
the  quantity  of  urine  eight  pints ;  four 
grains  of  opium  per  day  ;  beef-tea  and  pota- 
toes, in  addition  to  other  diet. 

12.  The  floor  albus  has  disappeared  ;  in 
addition  to  her  opium,  she  takes  this  mix- 
ture : — 

Infusion  of  roses,  eight  fluid  ounces  ; 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  one  ounce  ; 
Dilute    sulphuric  acid,    half   a   drachm. 
Mix.     An  ounce  three  times  every  day. 

Thd  secretion  of  urine  has  diminished  to 
seven  pints. 

J  I.  Ihe  patient  is  convalescing  fast  j  the 
urine  amounts  to  no  more  than  four  pints; 
appetite  good,  tongue  clean,  and  more  con- 
densed ;  pulse  70,  full,  and  regular.  Three 
grains  of  opium  per  day. 

Oct.  6".  A  slight  leucorrhcea  supervened, 


but  was  quickly  relieved  by  an  alum   and 
hark  injection;    tin-  emunetoriei  act  well; 

one    grain    of    opium    per    diem;    conva- 
lescent. 


Saturday,  26th  of  September.  Mr.  Lynn, 
considering  the  state  of  John  Chace's  health 
as  in uc- h  improved,  and  favourable  to  un- 
dergo an  operation,  scooped  out  the  exos- 
tosic  fungus  from  the  meatu;-.  nasi,  as  well  as 
from  the  external  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
this  was  done  by  a  common  scalpel  and 
lithotomy  scoop  ;  slight  hemorrhage  suc- 
ceeded, which  was  staunched  by  a  little 
tincture  of  myrrh.  Simple  dressing  was 
placed  over  the  wound,  and  a  roller  ap- 
plied. 

Oct.  5.  The  patient  is  doing  well. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  LancEt. 

Sir, — The  willingness  you  have  express- 
ed to  lend  a  helping  band,  and  co-operate  in 
my  endeavours,  to  form  the  Medical  Benefit 
Society  of  London,  induces  me  to  say  a  few 
words  to  my  professional  brethren  on  this 
important  subject,  and  to  endeavour  to 
arouse  them  from  the  apathy  which  many 
feel  respecting  it.  The  necessity  of  such 
an  institution  is  fully  acknowledged,  and 
when  once  formed,  it  would  be  sure  to  meet 
with  universal  support  from  the  profession  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  beginning.  To 
effect  this,  a  provisional  committee  must 
first  be  formed,  which  shall  take  the  mea- 
sures necessary  for  calling  a  public  meet- 
ing ;  and,  secondly,  to  raise  a  trifling  sum 
by  subscription,  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses which  accrue  under  their  superin- 
tendence. Many  letters  have  been  for- 
warded to  me,  conveying  the  names  of  gen- 
tlemen wishing  to  become  members,  and  in- 
quiring how  soon  it  is  to  be  formed.  In 
answer  to  these,  I  beg  to  observe  that  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  have  some  associates 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  forming  and 
managing  the  Society,  as  all  I  wish  to  do  is 
simply  to  lend  my  aid  in  its  formation,  being 
perfectly  willing  to  act  as  honorary  secre- 
tary, until  it  is  established  upon  a  solid 
foundation.  The  aid  of  an  able  actuary  is 
necessary  to  make  those  calculations  which 
are  important  to  its  being  carried  on  after 
the  manner  of  the  Medical  Provident  So- 
ciety of  Scotland,  whose  secretary,  Mr.  D, 
Cannon,  has  kindly  sent  me  their  prospec- 
tus, with  an  offer  of  his  able  assistance  if 
requisite.  It  is  for  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  say,  whether  or  not  they  will  be 
their  own  friends,  and  provide  against  those 
contingencies,   which    sickness,   or   other 
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tniiil  l.s,   are   Uo  liable    to    i  ieu  an 

smiaMe  Hit'c,  and  u  tai  .,  may   be 

looking  to  [the  parent  f<  istsuee,  aud 

incapacitated  from  attending  in  bis 
unties,  and  administeiiug  to  their  wants. 
Though  many  raaderi  of  this  letter  nav  now 

Bt  in  the  zenith  of  practice  fend  arrluer, 

they    know    not    how    noon   adversity    may 

,  and  porerty  maka  its  insidic 
preaches,  rendering  th  >ae  circumstances  ep> 
pare   utwhich    would   injure    their    practice, 
and   weaken    those  talents,  the  preservation 
el  wliich    is   so    necessary     to    professional 

reputation. 

Those  gentlemen  who  are  really  disposed 
to  join  me  in  the  labours  of  establishing  ■ 
society  of  this  description,   are  requested  to 
signify  the  same  to  me,  by  letter,  sddn 
post  paid,   at  the  twopenny  post-office,  '/6, 
Brewer   Street,   Golden    Square,    and    they 
shall  have  my  immediate  attention.    I  there- 
fore remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
H.  \Y.  DawHunsT, 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomv. 

London,  Dec.  15,  1B89. 


DEMONSTRATING    GRINDERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
"  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  au^lit  in  malice.'' 

Sir, — I  assure  you,  your  Lancet  of  last 
week  contains  a  most  ignoble  attack  on  the 
demonstrator*  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
but  believing  that  you  are  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  it,  but  relied  on  the  word  of  a  Bar- 
tholomew pupil,  I  am  not  surprised  at  vour 
admitting  the  letter  inlo  your  publication  ; 
the  truth  should  be  spoken  at  all  times,  but 
your  correspondent  certainly  must  have  for- 
gotten my  motto  when  he  wrote  his  letter. 

The  practice  of  M  grinding"  pupils  at  seven 
guineas  a  head  by  our  demonstrators  does 
certainly  exist,  but  can  your  correspondent 
give  very  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  I 
If  they  feel  inclined,  after  their  labours  in 
the  dissecting  room  (which  1  assure  you, 
with  due  reference  to  your  authority, 
amounts  much  beyond  two  hours),  to  in- 
struct pupils  for  a  trifling  remuneration  for 
months,  what  possible  objections  cau  there 
he  to  such  a  practice  1  A  man  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  his  evenings  for  nothing  ; 
then  why  should  he  not  receive  a  pupil  ior 
on  hour  or  two,  and  give  him  instructions  ? 
Or,  if  your  correspondent  would  like  it  bet- 
ter, grind  him. 

But,  Sir,  to  assert  that  a  pupil  can  obtain 
barely  an  answer  to  a  question  he  may  put 
in  the  dissecting  room,  unless  he  is  being 
'■  ground,"  is  the  most  ungentlemanly  and 
the  most  illiberal  attack  that  he  could  have 
made;  it  is  entirely  without  foundation;  hut 


the  prt 

thai  tL'-y   would  be   more  at'  i  tn>-ii 

private  pup  lit,  if  we  may  call  them  SO,  than 

in  conjunction 

with  i 

know  ibjeet,  that  it  is  eel  the-  case, 

but  that  ti.  as  to 

another.   If  you  would  gn  I  >  thib, 

you  would  greatl)  oblige,    >ir,  your  humblo 
servant, 

\  inn  | 

December  loth,  i 


WESTERN  HOSPITAL. 

TREATMENT    OF    THE    STl'Dl 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, —  Relying  on  vour  well-known  sym- 
pathy in  whatever  efTectt  the  interests  of 

medical  students,  I  trust  you  will  lend  me 
your  powerful  assistance  in  exposing  the 
gross  deceptions  bv  which  those  unfortunate 
pupils,  who  entered  to  the  Royal  Western 
Hospital  in  the  medical  session  of  18k28-9, 
were  duped. 

From  the  advertisements,  on  the  cover  of 
your  Journal,  published  before  that  session 
commenced,  1  was  led  to  make  application 
to  Mr.  Siei^h,  the  senior  surgeon,  for  fur- 
ther information;  his  plausibility  and  assur- 
ances induced  me  to  enter  to  his  lectures 
and  the  hospital  practice,  for  he  most  confi- 
dently stated  that  the  hospital  would  contain 
110  beds,  constantly  filled  with  patients, 
although  at  that  time  (September,  18c28)  he 
must  have  been  well  uware  that  this  could 
not  be  accomplished.  Moreover  he  asserted 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  certiii- 
cates  of  attendance  at  the  hospital  would  be 
certainly  received  by  the  College  and  Hall, 
as  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  my  in« 
quiries  will  amply  testify  :  — 

"  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  this  day,  I  beg 
to  say  that  1  should  be  very  sorry  if  the  hos- 
pital practice  were  the  principal  inducement 
for  any  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  enter 
at  our  school.  However,  I  can  ensure  that 
the  attendance  thereat  will  be  received  at 
the  College  and  Apothecaries'  Hall,  for,  by 
the  1st  proxo.  it  will  have  one  hundred  and 
ten  beds  constantly  tilled  with  patients, 
being  ten  more  than  the  by-lftw  requires,  and 
forty  more  than  the  Westminster  Hospital 
contains.  1  beg  to  send  the  prospectus  ac- 
cording to  your  request,  and  am  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

"W.W.Sleich. 

"  25,  Upper  Seymour  Street, 
Portman  Square. 
September,  1828." 
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Supposing  that  ■  NrgeOB   of  a  public  hos- 

pit;ii,  ii'ul  a  recognised  leotorer  <in  anateasr, 
Wus  a  man  of  honour  ami  veracity,  I  impli- 
citly relied ea  Mr.  Sleigh;  bul  how  bare  I 

deceived  !  The  hospital  1ms  not  con- 
tained  the  nnmbei  of  patients  promised  j 
ami  the  following  1^  the  reply  from  the  Col- 

■  niv  request  for  information,  relative 
t<>  tho  hospital  practice  as  to  whether  jwwi 
sttendaaee  or  future  attendance,  «i tiier  of 
then,  if  asked  as  a  favour t  would  be  re* 

Ceive  (1. 

"  RoyaJ  College  of  Surgeons  in  London | 
*  "  November  2T,  iU2lJ. 
Sir, —  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the    f5th 
instant    respecting  the  recognition  by  tiiis 
College,    of   attendance    upon    the    surgical 
practice  of  the   Royal  Western  Hospital,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  the   Council  of  this 
College  on  tho    17  th   of  June   last,    resolved 
not  to  recognise  such  hospital  as  a  school  of 
aurgerr,  ami  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
was,  on  the  same  day,  transmitted  to    Mr. 
Beecby,  honorary  secretary  to  the  hospital. 
"  J  am,  Sir,  your  roost  obedient  servant, 

Edmund  Bli.four,  Sec. 
"  Mr.  G.  I.  H.  Brodie, 

Jtoyal  Western  Hospital." 

Yet,  Sir,  can  you  credit  it?  Mr.  Sleigh, 
in  despite  of  this,  still  continues  his  assur- 
ance, that  we  have  only  to  present  ourselves 
for  examination,  and  we  shall  be  considered 
eligible  :  although  he  well  knows,  that  the 
state  of  the  hospital  must  render  it  morally 
impossible,  as  t tie  recent  disputes  that  have 
taken  place  here,  have  let  in  too  much  light 
on  the  "  hole-and-corner"  means  pursued  to 
get  it  vp.  I  am  afraid  1  should  trespass  too 
much  were  1  to  enumerate  the  various  de- 
ceptions by  which  the  pupils  have  been 
amused,  their  hopes  kept  alive,  and  the 
prospects  of  some  of  them  sadly  blighted  ; 
but,  before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  advert 
to  the  irregular  and  defective  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Sleigh's  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
surgery  have  been  delivered  ;  he  has  not 
bought  a  subject  since  he  has  lectured  at 
this  hospital  ;  hut  his  anatomy  and  demon- 
stiations  were  supplied  from  the  pupils' 
dissections  ;  and,  when  these  were  not  suffi- 
cient, a  bone,  or  a  diagram,  supplied  their 
place,  and  his  black  board  and  chalk  are 
well  known  as  his  museum.  The  courses 
of  surgery  were  not  illustrated  by  a  single 
•abject,  and  we  had  only  his  promises  far 
the  clinical  lectures;  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
school  to  state,  that  Mr.  Truman's  lectures 
on  anatomy  this  session  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  very  d liferent  manner,  and  are 
amply  illustrated. 

1  he  medical  practice  of  the  hospital  has 
been  hitherto  received  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall  as  that  of  a  dispensary  (the  acknow- 
ledgment ol  it  as  a  hospital  having  beeu  re- 


kited     there)  ;     but     the     SaClttaW   of     the 

(  oinpanv  infoiiiiH    me  that,  while  there  is  DO 

iieentr.it. '-plivsK ias  of  the  London  Cottage 
in  re  alar  attendance,  it  cannot  be  received. 

j  i<    has  he.  n  Obliged  tO  retire  'in  r..ii- 

■equence  of  expoaing  some  of  the  senior 
Burgeons'  peccadilloei   j    nil  toes  Is  moon 
regretted   by  the  pupils,  to  whom  hi 
dauti  and  atlsntioa  to  then-  profcaatoaaHav 

proveinent  was  Unremitting*  Thus  are  are, 
at  present,  without  any  qualified  physician. 
The  foregoing  statement  will,  1  trust, 
prevent  others  from  being  deceived;  hut. 
what  reparation  can  Mr.  Sleigh  make  for 
the  disappointment,  the  loss  of  money,  and 
that  which  to  young  men  is  far  more  inju- 
rious, the  loss  of  time  caused  to  his  unfortu- 
nate pupils,  by  conduct  which  1  may  leave 
others  to  designate  1 

I  remnin,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  J.  H.  Brodie. 
SO,  Earl  Street,  Dec.  11,  1329. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

M.  Chervin,  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  already  celebrated  in  Europe,  by  bis 
exertions  in  investigating  the  causes  of  yel- 
low fever,  and  other  contagious  disorders, 
has  nearly  completed  a  very  voluminous 
work,  reaching  to  five  quarto  volumes,  on 
the  late  endemic  fever  in  Gibraltar.  He 
has  brought  forward  a  great  mass  of  interest- 
ing matter,  which  seems  finally  to  determine 
the  question  of  contagion  or  non-contagion 
in  favour  of  those  who  advocate  the  local 
origin  of  the  disease.  This  work  will  be 
replete  with  extraordinary  documents,  some 
of  which  seriously  implicate  the  conduct  of 
the  local  government  of  that  garrison,  but 
more  especially  that  of  two  of  the  principal 
medical  officers,  who,  it  would  appear,  were 
not  over  scrupulous  in  modifying  the  evi- 
dence and  controlling  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses.  How  these  gentlemen  will  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  inferences  neces- 
sarily arising  on  the  perusal  of  these  papers 
remains  to  be  seen  ;  the  reports  of  nearly 
all  the  British  medical  officers  tend  strongly 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Chervin,  and  upon  these 
the  public  will  be  required  to  form  their 
opinions. 

If  Dr.  Chervin  succeed  in  establishing 
his  position,  that  the,  fevers  which  have  so 
often  desolated  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
West  Indies,  are  of  a  sporadical  origin,  the 
cumbrous  quarantine  machinery  which  has 
so  long  proved  a  source  of  expense  to  go- 
vernments, and  of  embarrassment  to  com- 
merce, must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground, 
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in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  inter** att-il  indi- 
viduals, however  iniquitous  may  b<  theft 
measures.  It  ||  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
cares  of  so  important  a  government  as  that 
of  Gibraltar,  should  be  allowed  v>  weigh 
down  the  declining  jttri  of  that  reipectnole 
but  superannuated  veteran,  Sir  George  Don. 
\\  hen  a  functionary  has  become  too  old  to 
perceive  with  his  own  senses,  or  to  judge 
with  his  own  understanding,  lie  immediately 
becomes  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  de- 
signing people,  and  acts  ot  partiality  and 
injustice  necessarily  arise.  Had  the  worthy 
old  General  been  in  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties, u  meritorious  officer  could  never  have 
been  subjected  to  a  series  of  petty  iusults 
and  oppressions,  and  linally  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  his  office,  merely  because  he  had  the 
honesty  and  independence  to  declare  his 
sentiments,  regardless  of  hints  from  head 
quarters. 

In  the  work  of  Dr.Chervin,  the  means  of 
appreciating  the  conduct  of  every  individual 
engaged  in  that  melancholy  scene  will  be 
afforded;  and  the  Right  Honourable  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  will  be  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish those  individuals  who  have  really 
done  their  duty,  from  those  wretches  who 
have  wrought  out  their  own  interest  at  an 
enormous  and  appalling  expense  of  human 
misery. 

M.  James  Le  Roy  Detiolles,  D.M.P., 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  is  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  a,  second  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  History  and  Process  of  Litho- 
trity  ;  in  which,  the  results  of  four  years'  ex- 
tensive practice  will  be  fully  detailed. 

Dr.  Alphonse  Yelpkau,  Surgeon  of  the 
Hopital  St.  Antoine,  Paris,  has  for  some 
years  been  occupied  in  researches,  as  to  the 
means  employed  by  nature  in  arresting 
hamorrhage  ;  and  also,  as  to  the  structure 
and  connexion  of  the  membranes  envelop- 
ing the  hrtus  in  utero.  These  researches 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  great  work, 
which  he  is  about  to  publish,  on  Physiology 
in  general. 

M.  Amussat,  D.C.P.,  distinguished  by 
his  essay  on  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  and 
his  experiments  on  the  torsion  of  blood-ves- 
sels, as  a  means  of  stopping  h.eiuorrhage, 
has  nearly  completed  a  memoir  on  the  high 
operation  for  the  stone,  and  which  includes 
a  history  of  the  thirteen  cases  in  which  he 
has  had  recourse  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 

If;  Rioal,  M.D.,  of  Montpellier,  advan- 
tageously known  in  France  as  the  author  of 
some  ingenious  surgical  essays,  and  ns  the 
inventor  of  the  "  chemise  Hthotriteure" 
will  shortly  publish  an  account  of  his  in- 
struments for  the  destruction  of  urinary 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  in  which,  he  has 
adopted  a  new  principle,  that  of  acting  by  a 
centripetal  instead  of  a  centrifugal  force  ; 
being  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  principle 


idoptodbj  Lc  B  le,Heortelo»p,  and 

a,  in    then   three    and   four- branched 

instrument*!  irhera  the  retention  of  th« 
MOM  's  effected  by  the  clawa,  and  the  de- 
struction by  the  drill. 

M.    (  OLQIfBAT,    Officief    de    Sunte,     has 

ted  to  the  Royal  Institute  of    France, 

an  ingeniously-contrived  instrument  for  the 

excision  of  the  cervix  uteri,  when  trom  the 

rigidity  of  the  parts  that  viscus  cannot  he 

drawn  down  to  the  os  externum.  He  has 
operated  in  three  OftOeiwith  perfect  success, 
and  Messrs.  Rectmiei  and  Koux  have  de- 
clared their  favourable  opinion  of  his  "  hys- 
d  rutome." 

Dr.  Lb  Roy  will  commence  a  gratuitous 
course  of  lectures  on  lithotrity,  at  the  He- 
spice  de  Perfectionnement,  in  January  next. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  a  second  edition 
of  his  Treatise  on  Diagnosis  in  the  press. 

In  the  press,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be 
published,  Clinical  Illustrations  of  Fever, 
with  observations  on  its  Pathology  and 
Treatment.  By  Alex.  Tweedie,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Fever  Hospital. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received 
from  .Mr.  J.  White — Dr.  Corrigan — Studens. 

C.  X.     Yes. 

The  abuse  mentioned  by  Fair  Ploy,  will 
be  noticed  in  an  early  number. 

Dr.  Corbelt  is  mistaken  ;  he  will  find  the 
communication  in  No.  316. 

J.  W- .     We  know  nothing  of  the 

party,  but  if  the  "dispenser"  and  the 
"ordinary"  be  the  same  person,  probably 
it  has  been  the  trick  of  some  Catholic. 

Well-Wisher  to  The  Lancet.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  letter  with  this  signature, 
might  have  the  effect  of  doing  an  injury  to 
the  author  of  the  best  book,  not  at  the  same 
time  conferring  a  favour  on  the  author  of 
the  worst.  One  of  the  errors  is  certainly 
important,  and  without  doubt  will  be  cor- 
rected in  his  second  edition. 

Constant  Subscriber.  Paris.  Thanks  for 
the  '  Courrier  des  Tribunaux.' 

H.  G.  We  very  much  regret  that  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  offer  him  the  least  advice 
that  can  prove  satisfactory.  If  possible,  the 
state  of  the  profession  is  worse  in  London 
than  in  Glasgow.  And  worse  it  will  yet 
be,  if  the  "  out-patient"  and  "  asylum* for- 
health  "  systems  be  not  speedily  changed. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke  appears  to  understand 
the  subject,  and  we  hope  he  will  pid  those 
who  are  about  to  petition  for  redress. 

An  Admirer  of  The  Lancet.  The  card 
and  letter  shall  be  inserted  next  week. 

C  Two  drachms  of  camphor,  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 


THE    LANCET. 


\  01.   I.] 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  t. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL   AND    OPERATIVE, 

l>l   1.1  VI  HI  1)   AT 

St.  Bartholomew'*  Hospital i 
B  \      M  R.    I  A  W  R  E  N  C  E. 

Li  ci  i  as  XlVt 

Ulceration, — Absorption.  —  Granulation. — 
Ireatment. — Reproduction  of  lost  Parts. 

Tnr  /natter  of  abscess,  Gentlemen,  ad- 
vances, if)  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
intervening  substance  by  the  absorbents,  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  to  the  surface  of 
those  internal  cavities  which  have  external 
outlets,  such  as  the  digestive,  the  respira- 
tors,  the  urinary  or  generative  organs.  A 
similar  progress  towards  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  observed  in  cases  of  aneurism,  iu  the 
growth  of  which,  not  only  are  the  soft  tex- 
tures removed,  but  often  even  portions  of 
bone,  when  they  impede  the  progress  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour,  are  removed,  and  appa- 
rently with  great  facility,  by  means  of  the 
absorbents.  This  is  an  example  (show- 
ing it)  ofnneurism  of  the  aorta,  where  there 
is  a  large  cavity  made  through  the  sternum, 
and  on  one  side  through  the  ribs,  where  the 
aneurism  had  advanced  to  the  external  sur- 
face. This  is  an  aneurism  (showing  ano- 
ther) of  the  descending  aorta,  where  por- 
tions of  the  ribs  are  removed  as  the  aneu- 
rism advanced  to  the  surface. 

I  n  'he  same  way  tumours,  although  form- 
ed deeply  in  the  body,  that  is,  at  consider- 
able distance  from  the  external  surface, 
make  their  way  outwards  by  the  gradual 
removal  of  the  parts  which  cover  them.  This 
is  not  only  the  case  with  tumours  which 
form  in  the  soft  parts  of  any  of  the  limbs, 
or  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  but  even  of 
which  form  in  the  interior  of  bony 
cavities  ;  for  example,  if  a  tumour  forms  on 
the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  although  its 
progress  externally  is  arrested  by  the  tkull, 
it  will  cause  absorption  of  the' bone,  and 
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come  through.  This  is  an  instance  (show- 
ing the  specimen)  of  that  kind  where  a  tu- 
mour lias  been  formed  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater.  A  quantify  of  the 
skull  is  removed,  and  the  tumour  bai  made 
its  way  through  the  bone  and  come  out  ex- 
ternally. 

In  all  those  various  cases  there  is  a  gra- 
dual removal  of  the  textures  which  inter- 
vene between  the  disease  and  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  or  between  the  disease 
and  the  surface  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
mucous  cavities  of  the  body  ;  the  parts  are 
removed  by  absorption.  This  particular  pro- 
cess was  called,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  progressive 
absorption;  that  is,  the  removal  by  absorp- 
tion of  parts  in  the  progress  of  disease  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  term  progressive 
absorption,  perhaps,  is  not  very  happily 
chosen  to  designate  any  particular  kind  of 
absorption,  because  all  absorption  is  neces- 
sarih)  progressive.  This  kind  of  absorption 
is  not  progressive  in  an}'  higher  degree 
than  any  other.  If  a  person  who  has  been 
very  fat  becomes,  by  absorption,  very  thin, 
that  absorption  is  progressive  also.  The 
truth  is,  the  advance  of  the  disease  in  this 
particular  case  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is, 
1  fancy,  what  Mr.  Hunter  meant;  but  this 
description  of  absorption  is  not  more  "  pro- 
gressive" than  any  other. 

The  removal  of  the  parts  by  absorption 
in  these  instances  is  preceded  by  some  de- 
gree of  inflammation  ;  that  is,  there  is  some 
previous  thickening  and  consolidation  of  the 
textures,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  absorbents  ;  the  sac  of  the 
abscess,  or  of  the  aneurism,  remains  eutire, 
and  is  the  last  to  give  wav.  There  is  no 
escape  of  the  contents  of  either  of  the  cavi- 
ties iuto  the  parts  that  are  piogressivelv 
removed.  The  contents  of  the  aneurism 
still  remain  barred  and  walled  in  as  they 
were,  the  parts  through  which  the  advance 
is  made  being  consolidated  by  a  slight  de- 
gree of  adhesive  inflammation,  which  pre- 
cedes absorption. 

A  portion  of  the  bubstance  of  the  body 
may  be  removed,  so  as  to  occasion  an  ex- 
ternal breach  in  the  surface,  or  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  some  internal  organ  may  be 
removed  in  the  same  kind  of  way.  The  buine 
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process  is  observed  in  the  separation  of  a 
slough  from  the  contiguous  living  parts. 
Vou  tiud  that  u  groove  takes  place,  first 
along  the  margin  of  the  dead  part  j  that  this 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  and  at  lust  that 
it  extemls  throughout  the  whole  depth  of 
t!u-  mortification,  10  M  Completely  to  iep*- 
rate  the  dead  part  from  the  living.  This 
process  is  called,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  ulcerative 
absorption  ;  that  is,  the  removal  of  parts  by 
the  absorbents,  where  an  external  breach  of 
surface  is  produced  by  the  loss  of  substance  ; 
or,  simply,  it  may  be  called  ulceration. 

Now  this  kind  of  absorption,  like  the 
former,  is  preceded  by  inflammation  ;  the 
part  is  first  red,  hotter  than  usuul,  llightly 
swelled  ;  interstitial  deposition  takes  place 
into  it,  by  which  its  textures  become  much 
consolidated  and  thickened;  these)  parts, 
in  the  progress  of  absorption,  will  after- 
wards have  to  be  separated.  In  ulcera- 
tive absorption,  as  the  loss  of  substance  com- 
mences, of  course,  on  the  surface,  the 
blood-vessels  and  absorbents  which  are  in 
the  part  that  is  to  be  removed  must  be  di- 
vided, and  the  adhesive  inflammation  which 
precedes  the  act  of  ulcerative  absorption 
obliterates  those  vessels,  so  that  there  is  no 
escape  of  blood,  or  of  fluid,  from  them  when 
the  process  of  ulceration  actually  divides 
them.  In  this  case  of  ulcerative  absorption, 
there  is  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  breach 
of  surface  which  is  produced  by  it,  and  that 
circumstance  distinguishes  this  from  the 
preceding  kind  of  absorption. 

In  progressive  absorption  there  is  no  form- 
ation of  matter  as  the  parts  are  removed, 
nor  is  there  that  gradual  thickening  of  any 
of  the  parts  which  takes  place  in  the  other, 
and  is  called  interstitial  deposition  ;  there 
is  nothing  of  that  kind.  But  in  ulcerative 
absorption,  that  is,  where  parts  are  removed 
in  a  way  to  produce  external  breach  or  loss 
of  substance,  there  the  removal  is  accom- 
panied by  a  formation  of  matter  on  the  sur- 
face that  has  been  exposed. 

Ulceration  then  may  be  stated  generally 
to  be  the  removal,  by  the  absorbents,  of  a 
portion  of  the  body,  causing  an  external 
breach  of  substance,  or  solution  of  conti- 
nuiti),  as  it  is  technically  termed,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  formation  of  matter.  The 
process  of  ulceration  does  not  consist  in 
erosion,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed; 
that  is,  the  textures  of  the  body  which  are 
removed  are  not  chemically  acted  upon  by 
any  acrimonious  or  corrosive  property  of 
pus,  because  pus  possesses  no  such  pro- 
perty. It  is  a  perfectly  bland  and  mild 
fluid  ;  it  has  no  solvent  power  over  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  ;  in  fact,  if  pus  had  this 
acrimonious  or  corrosive  power,  there  would 
be  no  limit,  to  the  mischief  whenever  ulce- 
ration commenced  ;  for,  in  the  case  of  ulce- 
ration, the  surface  is  constantly  moistened 


;    and    if  if.  were    I"    continue  to  ror- 
rode    the  surfaces,    there   would  be    no  limit 
whatever  to  the  process  of  destruction.     1  li<- 
progress  of    ulceration,    the    cSrcumsl 
under  which  it  id  the  general  phe- 

nomena of  the  affection,  are  vrry  »ur; 
those  varieties  depend  hi 
of  structure  in  the  parti  which  life  tl. 

of  the    disCOSC  ,    of  the    ditf<'lence  in    t! 

ture  of  the  inflammation  which  precedes  it, 
that  is,  whether  it  is  common  or  specific, 
and  in  the  difference  in  the  constitution, 
and  state  of  health  of  the  individual  who  is 
affected.  All  textures  of  the  body  appear 
to  be  susceptible  of  ulceration.  We  tee 
this  exemplified,  when  mortification  has 
attacked  an  entire  limb,  and  when  the 
separation  takes  place  by  a  natural  pr 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  foot  and 
lower  part  of  the  leg  were  mortified,  and 
that  the  mortification  scop  in  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  you  will  see  that  the  skin,  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  the  fascia,  the  muscles, 
and  tendons — blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 
even,  lastly,  the  bone  itself,  are  all  pene- 
trated by  the  process  of  ulceration.  A 
groove  commences  on  the  external  surface, 
it  extends  through  all  the  soft  parts  one 
after  the  other,  and,  finally,  separates  the 
bone  itself.  Thus  you  will  have  a  kind  of 
amputation  performed  by  it,  the  ulcetative 
process  extending  from  the  skin,  first,  to  all 
the  soft  parts ;  and,  finally,  through  the 
bone  ;  so  that  you  see  the  whole  of  the 
tissues  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  a 
limb,  at  all  events  are  susceptible  of  this 
process  of  ulceration,  or  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion. But  all  parts  of  the  body  are  not 
equally  liable  to  it.  The  skin  is  the  most 
prone  to  ulceration  ;  thus  the  greater  part 
of  the  ulcers,  which  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  are  seated  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  body.  Mucous  membrane,  perhaps, 
comes  next  in  order,  then  the  cellular  tissue, 
the  bones  ;  and  the  articular  cartilages,  al- 
though, from  the  great  compactness  of  their 
texture,  you  would  suppose  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  ulceration,  are  very  frequently 
affected  by  it.  Fascia?,  tendons,  and  liga- 
ments, are  perhaps  the  textures  which  are 
the  least  subject  to  ulceration;  and  hence 
it  is  that  they  will  resist  the  progress  of 
absorption  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  when 
abscesses  form  under  them. 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  phe» 
nomena  of  ulcerations  as  they  take  place  in 
the  skin,  because  there,  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  process  are  obvious  to  our 
senses.  The  remarks  then  which  I  shall  have 
to  make  to  you  respecting  the  history  of  ulce- 
ration, as  it  occurs  in  the  skin,  will  be  ap- 
plicable, with  some  modifications,  to  the 
same  process  as  it  occurs  in  other  textures 
of  the  body.  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
you  that  ulceration  is  preceded  by  inflam- 
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mation  of  tin'  part.  We  find  that  n  state  of 
intl;iinnr,\tion,  mid,  generally,  considerable 

ptlD,  precede   ibe    formation  of  an    ulcer    in 

auy  jiait  of  the  skin.  The  surface  becomes 
red ;  n  becomes  preternaturallv  hot ;  it  be- 

COmei  more  or  less  swelled,  and  then  we 
iind  that  il  begins  to  ulcerate  at  some  one 
point  or  Other.  We  observe  that  the  reti- 
cle bee. ones  loosened,  or  perhaps  it  niav  he 
elevated    into   a   small  fesicle   in    some  part. 

Tlii'  cuticle  thus  loosened  and  detached  as- 
sumes u  whitish  appearance,  and  the  skin 
ulcerates.  While  these  changes  are  going 
on,  the  part  is  apt  to  take  on  a  livid  hue. 
When  the  detached  and  elevated  cuticle  is 
completelv  separated,  we  see  a  breach  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  there*  is  more  or  less 
of  an  excavation  formed,  in  consequence  of 
the  ulcerative  process.  There  may  be  one 
MBgle  spot  of  this  kind,  or  there  may  be 
seve.al  contiguous  ones,  which  at  length 
unit*.-  and  form  one  excavation,  and  this 
goes  on  extending  in  its  circumference  and 
depth.  We  find,  when  we  examine  it,  that 
so  long  as  the  ulcerative  process  is  going 
on,  and  before  the  process  of  restoration  has 
commenced,  there  is  a  manifest  excavation, 
or  loss  of  substance,  in  the  part.  We  see 
clearly  that  some  portion  of  the  body  is  re- 
moved. There  is  a  chasm — a  loss  of  sub- 
stance ;  and  the  appearance  of  this  chasm 
shows  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  it 
has  been  effected.  It  has  a  kind  of  irregu- 
lar eaten  appearance  ;  and  the  textures  ex- 
posed by  it  are,  in  some  manner,  reconcila- 
ble with  the  cavity  of  the  ulceration.  The 
surface  is,  perhaps,  of  a  dirty  whitish,  or 
yellowish  hue.  There  is  sometimes  the  ap- 
pearance of  shreds  upon  it,  sometimes  it  is 
covered  with  pus,  at  others  by  a  bloody  fluid. 
The  edges  of  the  excavated  ulceration  are 
sharp  and  defined,  and  the  margin  of  the 
surface  around  is  red,  hot,  and  painful. 
This  is  the  appearance  which  an  ulcer  in  the 
skin  presents  in  its  spreading  state — so  long 
ns  the  process  of  ulceration  is  going  on,  and 
before  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  repair 
the  mischief  which  it  has  produced.  I 
should  mention  to  you,  that  unless  the  pro- 
cess of  ulceration  is  put  an  end  to,  it  ex- 
tends through  the  skin,  completely  destroys 
the  cutaneous  texture,  goes  into  the  cel- 
lular membrane  ;  it  may  be  capable  of  pass- 
ing through  it,  and  affecting  the  subjacent 
■oft  parts;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to 
its  progress,  if  it  is  not  checked. 

Granulation. — When  the  process  of  ulce- 
ration is  checked,  and  when  the  removal  of 
the  textures  of  the  body  by  absorption  is 
put  an  end  to,  then  we  have  a  restorative 
process,  by  which  the  parts  that  have  been 
r •■moved  are  to  be  reinstated  or  reproduced. 
The  proceee  of  restoration  is  accomplished 
in  nturly  the  same  way  under  four  different 
circumstances,  that  is,"  ia  the  iirst  place  on 


the  sides  of  the  breach  produced  by  ulcera- 
tive absorption  on  the  external  surface-  of  ibe 
body — common  ulceration  ;  in  the  instance 
of  ulcerated  ■urface,  which  is  exposed  afti  r 
■paration  of  a  slough,  or  re  the  ca 

6f  exposed  cavity  of  an  abscess,  when  an 
abscess  has  been  opened,  or  the  cavity  has 
become   exposed    by  ulceration  ;   and  on  the 

surface  of  wounds,  in  which  there  has  been 

loss  of  substance,  or  where  the  sides  of  tho 
wound  have  not  been  brought  in  contact. 
The  process  of  ulceration  by  which  the  sur- 
face is  restored  in  each  of  these  four  cases, 
is  essentially  the  same. 

The  new  matter  by  which  the  chasm  is  to 
be  filled  up,  consists  at  first  of  a  softened 
substance,  which  on  its  surface  is  elevated 
into  small  prominences  of  a  roundish  or 
pointed  figure,  differing  in  size.  This  soft 
substance  on  the  surfaces  I  have  mentioned 
to  you,  is  kept  moist  by  the  secretion  of 
pus.  Now  these  soft  prominences  are 
called  granulations  ;  and  their  formation,  ia 
a  word,  the  process  altogether,  is  termed  the 
process  of  granulation.  Although  the  secre- 
tion of  pus  is  a  common  occurrence  in  that 
process  of  restoration,  by  which  the  chasms 
produced  by  ulceration  are  to  be  supplied,  I 
believe  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  an  universal 
one.  It  takes  place  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  but  I  believe,  that  in  the  case 
of  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  of 
bones,  no  secretion  of  pus  is  to  be  observed. 
And  certainly  in  the  case  of  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  we  cannot  observe  any  thing  like  a 
secretion  of  pus.  The  secretion  of  pus,  then, 
is  not  what  can  be  admitted  into  the  defini- 
tion of  ulceration.  The  definition  of  ulce- 
ration has  probably  turned  on  the  breach  of 
the  surface,  or  of  the  organ — the  cavity  or 
solution  that  is  produced  by  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption. We  may,  to  be  sure,  add  to  the 
definition,  that  it  is  attended  with  deposi- 
tion of  pus  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Now  the  solution  of  the  description, 
which  I  have  just  given  of  the  process  of 
ulceration,  is  this,  that  coagulable  lymph 
is  effused  on  the  surface  of  the  chasm,  and 
that  this  rapidly  becomes  organised  ;  that 
blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and  nerves,  are 
formed  in  it,  constituting  the  restorative  pro- 
cess by  which  the  surface  of  the  body  is  to 
be  repaired,  when  it  has  been  broken  by  ulce- 
ration. Here  you  see  that  the  process  is  very 
similar  to  what  goes  on  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation. I  have  already  said,  that  under  in- 
flammatory action,  coagulable  lymph  is 
effused  into  a  part,  that  the  lymyh  be- 
comes a  receptacle  into  which  blood-vessels, 
absorbents,  and  nerves,  are  propagated  or 
formed  ;  and  thus  the  parts  are  thickened, 
or  permanently  increased.  In  the  repara- 
tive or  granulating  process,  you  have  essen- 
tially the  same,  that  is,  effusion  of  lymph 
on  the  surface  of  the  sore,  and  then  the  for- 
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uu    of   blood-Ve,sela,     afeaet  bents,    and  I 
ike  it  a  new  and  oi 

of  the  body,  and  calculated  to  perform  par- 
ticular functions. 

aa  the  pi ftt#H  in  this  view  of  it 
much  similar  to  w  I   place  in  in!' 

iiiation,  in  fact  scarcely  to  he  distinguished 

i  what  Mr.  Hunter  ctM*  adhesive ivjtam- 

mulum,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  ohs   rv- 
tb«    actual    existence    of    inflammation. 
I  h  •  -ui  rounding  parts  are  redder  than  natu- 
ral, there  is  ■  sensible  increased  beat  in  the 

part;  and  Dr.  John  Thornton  says,  he  baa 

BOmetimet  attempted  to  measure  the  com-  | 
parative  temperatures  of  the  parts  by  the 
thermometer,  when  this  process  has  been 
on,  ami  that  he  has  found  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a  healing;  ulcer, 
the  iheiuuiiiet,  r  has  risen  two  di 
higher  than  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the 
same  limb. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  that  we 
ie  terms  lymph,  coayitlating  lymph, 
and  Ctagulable  lymph,  rather  vaguely.  The 
truth  is,  our  knowledge  on  pathological  sub- 
jects is  not  Sufficient!*  accurate  to  enable  us  | 
to  employ  these  terms  in  a  very  strict  sense. , 
Heretofore,  the  substance  by  which  the! 
breach  of  an  ulcer  is  Idled  up — that  which  is  ! 
effosed  on  serous  membrane  in  a  state  of  in-  | 
lamination— that  which  is  poured  into  the 
interstices  of  a  part  under  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, was  called  cong-ulable  lymph.  This 
term  seems  to  imply,  that  the  lymph  should 
be  in  a  fluid  state,  but  that  it  would,  under 
certain  circumstances,  undergo  coagulation. 
Mr.  Hunter,  I  believe,  commonly  called  it 
rvauulu/ile  lymph,  which  I  think  is  the  pre- 
amble term,  for  it  generally  coagulates. 
Thus,  on  a  serous  membrane,  it  forms  masses 
of  a  soft  substance,  but  yet  in  a  coagulating 
*tdte.  Dr.  John  Thomson,  whose  work  on 
inflammation  contains  a  very  valuable  col- 
lection of  facts  relating  to  that  process  and 
all  its  effects;  it  is  a  work  which  I  think 
you  will  find  very  useful,  but  I  believe  it  is 
<>ut  of  print,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  public  if  he  would  now 
reprint  it  with  such  additional  informa- 
tion and  facts  as  he  may  have  collecied  : 
lie  speaks  of  this  lymph  under  the  term  of 
erganuable  lymph,  for  it  is  a  striking  cir- 
cumstance, that  when  it  is  elFused  on  any 
•piirt  of  the  body,  it  very  speedily  becomes 
atganuttd,  becomes  formed  into  a  living 
texture,  to  form  some  part  of  the  body. 
However,  I  merely  make  these  remarks  to 
show  you,  that  under  the  epithet  of  lymph 
simply,  or  coagulahle  lymph,  or  coagulating 
Jymph,  or  organisable  lymph,  the  same 
thing  is  meant,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
already  to  mention  to  you  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures. 

This,   then,  is  considered  to  be  the  basis 
u(  the  healing  process,— that  soft  substance 


rnph.      I  have  : 

lioued  lu  von,    that 

I-,  in  these 
nulatlona,  you  can  be  at  very  little  lo 

,  in  the  iir->t  p!:u  e,  tl. 
the  Ted  colour*,  which  entirely  depends  on 
the  blood  they  contain  ;  and  this  shows  that 
they  not  only  possess  blood-vessels,  but  that 
ire  extremely  vascular.  Indermany 
circumstances  they  are  of  a  very  flu  mi 
colour,  like  that  of  arteiiul  hlood  ;  under 
other  circumstances  the  colour  is  more  livid, 
like  that  of  venous  blood.  il  >we*er,  by 
looking  attentively  on  the  surface  of  u  heal- 
ing sore,  you  can  see  the  blood-vessels  with 
the  naked  eye  ;  and  if  we  employ  the  micro- 
scope, we  can  see  them  in  greut  number?. 
If  the  part  which  is  healing  be  injected 
with  minute  injection  after  death,  the  sore 
is  rendered  completely  red,  as  if  it  were  one 
mass  of  blood-vessel-..  A  very  slight  degree 
of  violence  applied  to  it  produces  bleeding, 
so  that  the  vessels  approach  very  near  to 
the  surface.  Further,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  blood-vessels  in  it  by  the  presence  of  pus, 
which  blood-vessels  only  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing. It  is  equally  clear  that  these 
granulations  possess  absorbents,  lis  they 
frequently  diminish  in  size,  or  are  entirely 
rerhoved  from  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
By  absorption,  certain  medicinal  stibstances 
applied  to  the  sore  will  produce  their  effects 
on  the  urinary  organs,  just  as  they  would  if 
taken  into  the  stomach.  Thus,  mercury 
applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  in  an- 
other state,  in  the  form  of  red  precipitate, 
for  example,  sometimes  salivates  a  person 
in  consequence  of  being  absorbed,  if  arsenic 
is  applied  in  any  thing  like  a  strong  form  to 
a  sore,  it  may  produce  stupefaction,  and,  in 
fact,  death,  as  it  would  if  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Opium  will  sometimes  produce 
its  constitutional  effect  on  being  applied 
to  the  surface  of  a  sore.  The  existence 
of  nerves  in  granulations  is  rendered  ob- 
vious bv  the  pain — frequently  the  very 
acute  pain — which  is  produced  on  touching 
or  offering  any  violence  to  them.  In  fact, 
the  granulating  sore  is  a  part  very  sen- 
sitive, though  it  is  a  part  very  newly 
formed,  springing  up  within  a  few  days. 
You  will  find  it  has  that  supply  of  nerves 
which  will  render  it  very  sensitive  indeed, 
so  that  persons  will  sometimes  feel  very 
acute  pain  even  from  the  slightest  touch  of 
these  granulations.  This  function  of  a  gra- 
nulating part,  then,  and  its  organisation, 
that  is,  its  penetration  by  blood-vessels,  ab- 
sorbents, and  nerves,  take  place  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  you  would  expect ;  in 
fact,  in  so  short  a  time,  that  when  we  look 
at  them,  and  see  that  they  are  produced, 
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perhaps,    in    twenty,    or   four-aod-twenty 

li -Mirs,  we  are  leally  quite  at  a  1081  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  by  which  this  sudden  organ- 
isation ttkea  place.  Indeed,  wa  dp  dfol 
know  whether  there  are  vessels  newly 
t'.irninl  in  the  granulations,  or  whether 
tiiei  •  is  an  extensi  >o  of  the  vessels  and 
li-  fves  into  the  part  in  which  the  lymph  is 
deposited;  and  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
know  bow  it  is — how   these   granulations 

derive  their  neives.  These  aie  punts  on 
which,    at  present,   we  possess  no   clear  or 

distinct  information*. 

When    two     granulating     surfaces     arc 
brought   together  and  kept  in   contact,   they 

will  unite,  the  vessel--   belonging  to  them 

in  >  Scutate  and  grow  together,  and  that  union 

place  vt  rv  rapidly.     I  remember  an 

instance  of  a  patient,  brought  into  this  hos- 
pital, in  whom  a  considerable  flap  of  the 
scalp  had  been  detached  by  an  accident.  It 
w  as  necessary  to  apply  poultices  to  the.  part, 
in  consequence  of  the  injury  which  the  sur- 
faces had  received  ;  and,  after  a  time,  under 
the  application  of  poultices  and  the  other 
means  of  treatment,  the  injured  surfaces  be- 
came clean  ;  they  formed  regular  aud  granu- 
lating' surfaces.  There  was  a  flap  of  scalp, 
the  internal  surface  of  which  was  regularly 
granulated,  and  a  corresponding  granulating 
surface  on  the  skull,  on  which  the  flap  could 
be  applied.  The  flap  was  applied  in  exact 
apposition  with  the  granulating  surface  of 
the  skull,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
flap  had  beeu  placed  there,  it  stuck  "  as 
close  as  wax,"  as  we  say  ;  the  adhesion  of 
the  granulations,  the  union  and  inoscula- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  that  time,  became  quite 
complete.  We  have  another  example  in 
which  opposed  granulating  surfaces  become 
united  in  the  instances  of  some  accidents 
which  happen  to  the  eye.  When  substances, 
such  as  lime,  are  thrown  into  the  eye,  if  thev 
affect  both  the  eyelids  and  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  and  produce  ulceration,  you  have  the 
granulating  surface  of  the  eyelid  in  contact 
with  the  granulating  surface  of  the  globe  ; 
and  the  disposition  to  unite  is  so  great,  that 
you  cannot,  by  any  means  you  can  employ, 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  two — you  can- 
not prevent  the  accretion.  This  has  produced 
the  term  tjjmblepharon,  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  an  accretion  of  the  eye  aud  the 
eyelid.  1  have  seen  this  happen  where  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  the  parts 
from  adhering,  for  frequently  it  is  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences,  more  parti- 
cularly if  the  eyelid  IS  united  with  the  cornea, 
it  i-  attended  with   the    loss  of  sight,  and  1; 

t  .mill    it   impossible   to    prevent    the; 

of  the  eye  and  the  eye-lid  inosculat-  j 
h)g  in  this  unfortunate  way. 

The  power    of  forming  granulations  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  property  peculiar  to  • 
cellular  substance.  It  takes  place,  as  1  have 


mentioned  to  you,  in  almost  nil  parts  of  thaj 
body,  and  yon  will,  therefore,  ai  first  doubt 

whether  it  can  he  coiisideied  as  a  property 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  cellular  tissue. 
Hut   you    must  recollect    that  cellular  I 

enters  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
kind  of  basis  ox  ground-work  of  the  whole 

structure.  It  would  he  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  each  case    that  granulation  is   OWlttg 

to  the  cellular  tissue,  which  enter,  into  soy 
particular  part,  or  whether  the  particular 
substance  of  the  part  or  organ  itfelf,  suoh  ;m 

i  the    fibres    of    muscles,    have    any   share    in 

i  forming  the  granulations.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  granulations  are  always  most, 
abundant  where  cellular  tissue  is  the  great- 
est.    Thus  in  wounda  where  the  limbs  an 

affected,  in  wounds  or  burns,  we  lind  that 
granulations  are  produced  in  the  cellular 
tissue  with  great  rapidity,  and  that  they 
|  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  we  can 
keep  down,  and  repress  them  to  the  limits 
in  which  we  wish  them  to  be  restrained  ; 
so  that  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  notion 
which  wns  first  broached  by  Bichat,  that 
granulation  is  a  property  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, is  a  correct  one.  When  the  granula- 
tions rise  in  this  abundant  and  luxuriant  way 
above  the  surface  of  the  sore,  it  constitutes 
what  persons  in  common  life  c*\l proud  flesh. 
Cicatrisation. —  When  the  chasm  of  the 
ulceration  is  completely  filled  up  by  these 
granulating  processes,  then  another  process 
commences,  by  which  the  surface  is  to  be 
skinned  over  and  repaired.  The  granula- 
tions, first,  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer  to 
a  level  with  the  surrounding  sound  parts ; 
and  we  then  find  a  thin  smooth  pellicle,  ex- 
tending over  the  granulations  from  the  edge 
of  the  sound  surface  ;  and  when  this  pellicle 
has  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  granu- 
lations, the  secretion  of  pus  in  that  part 
ceases.  At  first,  we  observe  just  a  thin 
margin  of  this  kind  on  the  very  border  or 
edge  of  the  sore.  Vou  find  the  pellicle  ex- 
tending from  the  edge  of  the  surrounding* 
sound  skin,  not  commencing  at  any  other 
part  of  the  sore,  and  it  forms  just  a  thin  rim 
round  the  margin  of  the  ulcer.  This  pelli- 
cle gradually  extends  from  the  edge  to  the 
centre  of  the  sore,  and  ultimately  it  covers 
the  whole  of  it.  The  secretion  of  pus  is 
then  entirely  stopped  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
said  to  be  healed.  The  process  by  which 
this  pellicle  extends,  is  called  the  process  of 
cicatrisation  ;  and  the  surface  that  is  left  in 
this  way  is  distinguished  by  its  smoothness 
and  red  colour,  by  a  sort  of  compactness 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  natural  skin, 
and  by  the  non-appearance  of  those  lines 
which  belong  to  skin  under  other  circum- 
stances. That  surface  is  called  a  cicatrix, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  common  ex- 
pression   of   sc<(r.    The    cicatrix  or  scar, 
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when  it  U  first  formed,  ii  i*ikl<T,  and  ap- 

1\  moie  vascular,  than  the  surrounding 
akin.  Ii  |a  \,iv  linn  uud  delicate,  so  that  it 
mly  broken  ;  gives  way  easily  under 
force,  and  breaks  or  Meeds.  Kut,  in  pio- 
cess  of  tune,  this  ledness  tlisappe ar  1,  and,  in 
tact,  perhaps  the  cicatrix  becomes  lather 
paler  tlian  the  natural  akin,  and  that  thin- 
ness which  lenders  it  so  liable  to  be  broken, 
becomes  changed  into  rather  u  hard  sub- 
stance, and  difficult  to  be  broken  ;  so  that, 
ultimately,  the  cicatrix  is  very  different  in 
appearance  to  what  it  is  immediately  alter 
tin-  skinning  of  the  part  is  completed. 
During  the  period  that  the  extension  of  the 
pellicle  is  going  on,  the  granulations  un- 
dergo absorption  ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  the  surrounding  skin  is  elon- 
gated, and  drawn  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sore.  The  granulations  are  absorbed  in 
proportion  as  the  cicatrix  forms  over  them, 
and  thus  the  surrounding  skin  is  drawn  in, 
and  usually  becomes  more  or  less  puckered, 
in  consequence  of  this  drawing  together. 
The  effect  of  this  contraction  of  the  skin  is 
so  considerable,  that  the  cicatrix  is,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  in 
extent,  compared  with  the  original  size  of 
the  sore.  A  sore  may  have  been  of  four 
inches  in  length  ;  and  when  it  is  completely 
heated  may,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  two 
inches,  or  to  one  inch  in  length,  and  propor- 
tionally reduced  in  all  its  other  directions. 
Now  this  is  a  circumstance  of  great  conse- 
quence, because  the  cicatrix  which  remains 
after  ulceration,  is  a  part  of  weaker  vitality 
than  the  other  surfaces  of  the  body,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  important  to  have  that  weaker 
part  of  as  little  size  as  possible.  This  ab- 
sorption, and  the  drawing  together  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  skin  over  the  sore, 
accomplishes  that  very  useful  end. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  granulations  which 
fill  the  sore  during  the  healing  process, 
serve  the  particular  purpose  of  this  restora- 
tion, and  then  they  are  removed.  They 
seem  to  constitute  a  kind  of  temporary 
organ,  organised  in  order  to  answer  a  par- 
ticular end,  and  are  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
that  end  is  obtained. 

Reproduction   of   host   Parts. — Now    a 
question   has  arisen   respecting  the  degree 
in  which  lost  parts  of  the  body  are  repro- 
duced.    When  surgeons   observed   a  large 
excavation    in    a    limb,    for  instance,  pro- 
duced by  ulceration  ;  when  they  saw  granu- 
lations in  that  excavation,  and  the  part  ci- 
catrising over,     they   concluded   that    that 
substance  which   had   been  lost,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ulceration,  was  restored  or  re- 
produced   by   the   gianulations ;    and    they 
fancied  that  in  each  case  the  particular  tex-  I 
tures  that  had  been  removed  in  the  process  ' 
of  ulceration,  were    restored  in    this  way. ' 
For  instance,  that  muscle  was  deposited,  ifj 


had  been  involved  in  the  ulceration  ; 
and  that  cellular  meu.hiane  or  ukm,  in  fcuch 
took  a  dii!' -M-jjr  v  h-v.  p(  ihc 
subject,  and  btated,  that  the  tilling  up  oi  tho 
c  husiu  in  each  <  a-.e  arose  from  the  subsi- 
dence of  parts  which  wire  pr< leinutuxally 
swollen  around  ;  and  they  even  denied  ih« 
process  of  reproduction  altogether.  1  but 
reproduction  takes  place  to  aceituiu  extent 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  we  set  u  quantity 
of  new  substance  under  the  form  of  granu- 
lations deposited  in  the  chasm  formed  by 
ulceration,  and  Idling  it  up.  That  th.  | 
reproduction,  therefore,  cannot  he  doubted. 
However,  the  limit  of  reproduction  is  easily 
stated  in  the  human  body.  JNo  entire  part 
is  reproduced  when  once  lost.  The  only 
exception  perhaps  to  this,  is  in  the  case  of 
the  long  bones  of  the  body,  the  shutts  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  entirely  repunluced 
when  they  have  perished  in  the  ca*e  of  ne- 
crosis ;  but  1  do  not  know  any  other  case  of 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  in  which  an  en- 
tire organ  or  part  is  reproduced.  We  see 
very  commonly,  and  very  obviously,  that  ii  a 
piece  of  the  ringer  is  cut  off,  if  it  is  separated 
at  the  last  joint,  or  if  any  other  part  of  tho 
limb  is  removed,  that  it  is  not  reproduced. 
In  this  respect  roau  and  the  more  compli- 
cated animals  differ  materially  from  those  of 
a  more  simple  structure.  In  the  lower 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  that 
the  reproductive  power  extends  to  the  re- 
storation of  an  entire  and  complete  organ. 
It  is  very  well  known,  with  respect  to  the 
crab  and  lobster,  that  one  of  their  clawsTs 
reproduced  when  one  has  been  removed  ■> 
that  anew  one  sprouts  out,  gets  larger  and 
larger,  until  there  is  an  entire  claw  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  some 
of  the  molusca  and  the  reptile  tribe,  even 
complicated  organs,  may  be  reproduced  in 
this  way.  But  this  is  not  so  with  respect  to 
human  beings  and  the  higher  order  of  ani- 
mals, here  no  entire  part  can  he  restored. 
Tarts  that  are  divided  can  be  reunited,  and 
the  parts  constituting  the  union,  though 
they  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  ori- 
ginal tissue,  answer  every  requisite  pur- 
pose. A  divided  muscle  may  have  its  ends 
united  by  a  new  substance,  which  we  should 
easily  recognise  from  the  original  substance 
of  the  muscle  ;  in  a  tendon  the  same  ;  but 
yet,  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  tendou  and 
the  muscle  are  capable  of  executing  the 
same  function  as  originally.  Even  a  nerve 
can  in  this  way  be  reunited,  and  have  its 
functions  restored.  Therefore  the  breach 
produced  by  ulceration  can  be  filled  up  and 
repaired  by  a  material  which  answers  all  the 
purposes,  though  it  is  not  exactly  like  the 
original  structure.  Any  one  could  distin- 
guish by  the  appearances,  a  scor  or  cicatrix 
from  the  natural  surface  of  the  skin,  but  the 
surface  that  is  thus  formed  answers  the  end 
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perfectly  well.     Hut  ilthougb  the  breach 

from  ulceration  is  filled  ii|»,  und  although 
tlint  loss  of  substance  on  the  .surface  of  the 
l>oiiv  is  renewed,  you  do  not  find  that  the 
Maine  textures  that  hav  heen  destioyed  (Hi 
the  suilaee  of  the  body  are  reproduced  ;  for 
instance,  if  the  cellular  membrane  between 
tlie  skill  und  fascia  is  destroy  ed  by  ulcera- 
tion, the  skin  is  afterwaids  closelv  ailher- 
eiit  to  the  fascia  instead  of  being  separated 
from  it.  If  tin*  cellular  tissue  and  fascia  he 
dettr0y#4,  then  the  skin  will  he  closely  at- 
tached to  th*1  muscles  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
skin  or  muscle,  or  both,  become  lirmly  at- 
tached to  bone.  So  that  it  is  only  in  a  li- 
mited extent  that  this  j.ower  of  reproduc- 
tion exists  in  the  human  body-. 

'Treat ni<  til. —  With  respect  to  tho  treat- 
ment of  ulcers  under  the  circumstances  I 
have    now  mentioned  to  you.     .In   the.    first 


never  begin  to  granulate  while  it  is  entire. 
In  the  same  way  fistula'  ,  or  sinuses,  will  not 
( mrc  while  they  are  entire.  You  will  find 
Jjri  .it  difficulty  in  curing  them  while  they 
are  entire,  hut  if  we  slit  up  the  fistula  80  S3 
to  make  a  kind  of  external  surface  in  it,  it 
will  close  rapidly,  and  when  we  do  this,  wo 
often  find  it  necessary  to  put  some  soft 
dressing,  or  something  of  that  kiud  into  it, 
to  prevent  the  surfaces  uniting  too  quickly. 
Hence  we  find  that  when  abscesses  extend 
deeply,  they  heal  much  more  slowly  and  diffi- 
cultly than  when  they  are  seated  superfici- 
ally. If  en  abscess  is  just  under  the  skin, 
after  it  has  broken,  or  you  have  punctured 
it,  it  heals  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but  if  part 
of  it  is  seated  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the 
limb,  then  the  process  of*  healing  does  not 
take  place  at  all  hastily,  and  it  will  remaiu 
a  long  time  fistulous,  and  there  is  great  dif- 


place,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that  inflam-  ficulty  in  bringing  it  into  the  healing  state,  so 
niatoty  disturbance  on  which  the  commence-  '  that  a  certain  degree  of  external  exposure  is 
ment  ofulceration,  and  on  which  the  progress  necessary,  for  bringing  it  into  this  condi- 
of  uleerationdepend;  and  together  with  other  tion.  When  I  say  a  certain  degree  of  ex- 
ineasures  that  are  necessary  for  that  purpose,  ternal  exposure  is  necessary,  you  are  not  to 
you  will  probably  find  it  expedient  to  cover  j  understand  that  it  is  to  be  left  open  to  the 


the  part  with  a  soft  poultice.  When  the 
inflammatory  disturbance  is  at  an  end,  and 
when  the  process  of  reproduction  has  com- 
menced, really  the  surgeon  has  not  a  great 
deal  to  do  ;  nature  performs  the  restoration, 
nnd  it  is  enough,  perhaps,  if  the  surgeon 
take  care  not  to  do  any  thing  that  can  inter- 
rupt her  operations.  The  part  must  be  kept 
at  rest,  and  it  must  be  covered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  protect  it  from  any  of  the  external  in- 
fluences that  might  be  injurious  to  it.  It 
should  be  covered  with  a  soft  poultice,  made 
of  bread  or  linseed  ;  and  when  the  process 
of  granulation  is  somewhat  advanced,  this 
should  be  replaced  by  simple  dressing,  such 
as  soft  tent  or  lint  covered  with  simple  cerate 
or  any  unctuous  application,  and  this  confiu- 
ed  with  a  bandage.  This  is  pretty  much  of 
what  is  necessary  in  point  of  treatment,  in 
the  case  of  ulcers  generally  ;  and  thus  treat- 
ment tarns,  as  you  see,  on  two  points  ;  first 
on  removing  the  inflammation,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  ulceration  ;  and  next,  in  keeping 
the  part  and  the  patient  quiet,  while  nature 
is  performing  the  process  of  reparation.  In 
respect  to  the  last  rule,  I  believe  1  need  not 
observe  to  vou,  that  you  must  pay  such  at- 
tention to  the  diet,  as  will  tend  to  keep  the 
parient  in  the  best  possible  state  of  health. 

I  should  have  observed  to  you,  in  speak- 
in.;  of  the  process  of  granulation,  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  exposure,  of  the  surface  to  the 
air,  is  necessary  for  its  commencement,  and 
its  successful  prosecution.  The  surface  of 
an  entire  abscess  does  not  granulate;  but 
when  that  abscess  comes  to  the  surface  of 
>  ly,  arid  when  it  has  heeu  opened  or 
exposed  by  the  natural  process  of  bursting, 
granulations  will  commence  in  it,    \l  will 


air,  1  mean  that  it  should  be  exposed  in  its 
surfaces.  If  it  is  on  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
it  must  not  be  left  exposed  with  respect  to  its 
internal  surface,  but  you  must  protect  it  from 
the  external  air  and  all  those  disturbances 
which  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the  process 
of  healing. 

With  respect  to  the  varieties  ofulceration 
their  various  modifications,  and  different 
treatment,  we  must  postpone  that  subject 
until  the  next  lecture. 


CLINICAL    LECTURE 

BY 

Dr.  ELLIOTSOIV, 

Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 


I  purpose,  Gentlemen,  to  address  you 
shortly  to-day  on  the  subject  of  fever,  a 
second  time  :  1  had  not  intended  to  recur 
to  it;  but  as  I  have  admitted  two  cases  this 
week,  illustrating  some  points  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  explained, 
L  refer  again  to  the  subject.  The  first  case 
is  that  of  a  woman  in  Lyriia's  Ward,  ad- 
mitted on  the  19th  of  November,  She  had 
been  ill  two  weeks.  The  symptoms  were 
those  which,  characterise  fever  :  throbbing 
pain  of  the  head,  Hushed  face,  great  thirst, 
delirium  at  night,  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  pain  in  the  Luck  and  right  hypochon- 
(ir.um,  great  paia  and  tenderness  of  the 
whole  epigastric  region,  relaxation  of  the 
howels,  and  a  seuse  of  debility  ;  the  pulse. 
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:,  uas  Km,  and    we ak,  but 
had   been  lilting  about  in  th>;  c  dd  ,    lb* 

UB    B  as    red    at    the.    tip    an  ,  .iiid 

white  posit  i  iurly  ;  und  the  countenance  w.i-> 
tliat  of  fever.    Here  there  was  certainly 
much    affection    of  tin-   ubduin  the 

head.      If  the  fact  was  flushed,  and  the  1 
liot  and    painful,    the    whole   epigastric   and 

the  ri^ht  byjpocnondriao  region  were  pa 

fu]    and    Under,    and     the     bowels    purged, 
Concluding   that  the  disease  was  situated  in 
the  abdomen,  nut  only  i.s  much  PS,  but 
tually  more    than,    in    the  head,  1   attei. 
My    to   the    abdomen  only  ;    1  ord 
eighteen  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  afterwards  a  poultice.    Five  grains 
of  mercury,  with  chalk,  to  be  taken    e\ 
six   hours;    and   au   there  was    purging,    1 
gave  her  an  ounce  of  the  chalk  mixture  with 
every   dose  ;    allowed    slops  only   for  diet  ; 
directed  her  to  hi  immediately'  well  washed, 
and   tepid  ablution  to  be    practised,   when-  | 
ever  she  felt  hot.     On    the   following  day 
she  had  lost  nearly  all  pain  in  the  head  ;  the 
abdomen   was  perfectly  easy,  and  she   felt 
better  in  every  respect;  the  pulse  was  98, 
and  stronger   than   on    the  preceding  day  ; 
the  thirst  continued,   and  she  had   had  live 
greenish    6tools.       I    left    word    for    s 
leeches  to  be   applied  to  the  temples  in   the  I 
eveniug,  if  the  pain  in   the  head  should  in- 
Crease  j    but  they   were   not  required ;     the, 
medicines    and   ablution    were    to  be    con-| 
tinued.     The   next  day    she    was   perfectly 
free  from  pain,  both  in  the  head  and  abdo- 
men, and  has  had   no   return   since.     The 
treatment,  after  the  first  application  of  the 
leeches  to  the  abdomen,  was  simply  tepid 
ablution,  and  the  exhibition  of  live  grains  of 
chalk  and  mercury  every  six  hours,  checked 
by  the  mistura  cretai,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued up   to  this  morning,  and  she  is  now 
perfectly  convalescent. 

The  second  case,  which  is  in  Mary's 
AN  ard,  was  very  similar  to  the  other.  This 
young  woman  complained  of  throbbing  pain 
in  the  temple;  the  eyes  were  swollen,  and  the 
face  was  flushed;  the  bowels  were  relaxed; 
there  was  pain,  increased  on  pressure,  at  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  and  over  the  whole  ab- 
domen ;  she  complained  of  thirst;  the 
tongue  was  whitish  ;  the  pulse  98,  small,: 
and  weak.  Seeing  that  the  pain  was  about 
as  great  in  the  head  as  abdomen,  1  ordered  i 
leeches  to  both  ;  twelve,  namely,  to  each  ;  j 
six  grains  of  calomel  to  be  taken  imme-  ■ 
diately,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  in 
the  evening,  and  tepid  ablution  to  be  prac- 
tised whenever  she  was  hot.  On  the  next 
day,  the  pain  in  the  head  was  much  re- 
lieved, but  the  abdomen  was  not  any  better; 
the  bowels  had  been  moved  three  times ; 
the  pulse  was  78,  small,  and  weak;  the 
skin  moist,  the  tongue  whitish,  and  thirst 
less.    On  the  third  day  the  head  was  easy, 


but  hhe  atill  tun  :  of  pais  ai.d  t»  nd<  r- 

:    ilie    abU    men;     tilt     lirutm»-ul    DM 

been  continui  d  up  to  t<j  be  i>  pew 

i.ctier,   though   OOl  vet  like  the  other 

at,  com  sleecenL* 

In    each   of   tib  tf   pain   of   th« 

. 
head,    and    I     w  ill  defy    an  V    I 
which  iv aa  the  seatot  the  disease  ;  and  thus 

it    is    in     mOSl   case*    Of     (ever.       It    (i   I 

nothing  of  peio,  which  oreau 

one  puit   as  in  the  Other,  and  luuiid 

on  pressure  of   the   epigastrium,  often  when 

not  previouslv  lomplainvd  of-)  these  are  tha 

symptoms  of  vertigo,  confusion,  delirium, 
OCOv,  in  the  loud  ;  there  are  likewise  in  the 
.-toinai  h,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting, 
often  a  :  of  heat  there,  and  oiun   a 

higher  temperature  at  the  abdomen  than  the 

rest  of  the  trunk.  These  are  as  often  pi 
as  symptoms  ofdisease  of  the,  head,  and  In—m 
as  early  ;  the  bowels  are  costive,  or  relaxed, 
and  the  stools  unhealthy.  Then,  us  to  the 
heaviness  and  anxiety  of  countenance  ;  the 
heaviness,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  pressure 
on  the  brain,  congestion,  iucreused  deter- 
mination, or  whatever  else  you  choose  to 
term  it  ;  but  the  anxiety  does  not  nee ■■ 
lily  proceed  from  pain  in  the  bead,  icr  this 
is  not  often  sufficient  to  account  for  it  ;  it  ia 
much  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
affection  of  the  btoiuach,  than  by  that  of  the 
head.  Any  great  pain,  or  distress,  will 
cause  anxiety  of  countenance  ;  but  this  is 
especially  observed,  when  the  suffering  is 
in  the  abdomen  ;  for  instance,  look  at  a  per- 
son with  mere  nausea  on  board  a  vessel, 
distress  of  countenance  cannot  be  more 
strongly  depicted  than  here ;  in  various 
affections  of  the  stomach,  falling  short  of 
severe  pain,  the  distress  of  countenance  is 
extreme.  If  theie  be  heaviness  of  eyes,  and 
anxiety  of  countenance  in  fever,  1  canuot 
but  believe  that  the  pain  of  the  head  is  not 
generally  sufficient  to  produce  the  latter  ; 
but  the  suffering  at  the  epigastrium  is  fully 
sufficient,  though  not  possibly  amounting  to 
pain,  except  on  pressure.  The  extreme 
sense  of  debility  in  fever,  is  just  as  likely  to 
arise  from  the  state  of  the  stomach,  as  of 
the  nervous  system.  How  great  is  the  de- 
bility felt  during  mere  nausea;  how  small 
is  the  pulse  in  gastritis,  and  what  debility- 
is  felt !  A  slight  blow  on  the  stomach 
causes  faintness,  and  a  man  may  gradually 
sink  after  a  blow  there,  wrth  no  pain  but  at 
the  first,  no  symptom  but  debility,  and  no 
appearance  of  disease  after  death,  as  I  my- 
self can  hear  witness.  The  anxiety  of 
countenance  in  fever,  1  therefore  belie\e, 
generally  to  arise,  where  there  is  no  great 
suffering  in   the  head,  from  the  state  of  the 


*  This  patient  also  completely  recover 
— It.  L. 


ed. 
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stomach  ;  and  the  debiKty  is  just  as  likely 
(and  imbed  mote  likfelj  >  to  arise  from  tins, 
m  the  inflammatory  state  of  die  brain'. 
It'  it  be  siinl  thai  disease  of  the  held  will 
frequently  produce  disdVder  of  the  stomach 
iiiid  bowels,  it  ml  1  hat  what  we  ohseffe  la 
the  abdomen  s|iiin",s  tV  'in  the  Mate  of  the 
bend,  I  answer,  to  will  affections  of  the 
.1.  h  and  l>  rwell  disorder  the  head; 
thus  it'   a    person   Overload  Ins  stomach,  or 

haw  ins  boejsete  constipated,  headach  and 

heaviness  arc  felt  It  II  as  mere  an  BSsUtnp- 
tioB  to  sav,  that  the  slate  of  the  abdomen  in 
fever  Spring!  from  the  .state  ol  the  head,  as 
that  the  StiatQ  of  the  head  Spring!  from  that 
of  the  abdomen.  Pain  Bid  tenderness  ol 
the  ahdomen  •were  generally  passed  over 
till  late  vt  ;ns.  the  ahdomen  not  being  care- 
fuilv  examined  hy  the  hand  ;  but  now  that 
the  attention  of  the  profession  is  drawn 
more  to  the  ahdomen,  it  is  found  that  there 
even  are  generally,  after  lever,  marks  of  in- 
flammation in  the  alimentary  canal  ;  even 
ulceration  of  the  intestines  ;  not  constantly, 
as  was  said  in  an  absti  act  published  of  my 
former  lecture  on  fever,  but  cmuiituul/t/. 
As  far  as  morbid  anatomy  is  concerned,  and 
1  do  not  think  it  calculated  to  explain  lever, 
the  alimentary  canal  shows  more  marks  of 
e  than  the  head  ;  of  thirty-eight  rases 
of  fever,  examined  by  Dr.  .Andral,  thirty 
showed  intestinal  affection,  and  eleven  ab- 
solute gastritis,  while  the  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  nervous  system  were  few  and 
slight.  Frequently,  the  general  symptoms 
ol  fever  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local 
diseases,  whether  in  the  head  or  abdomen, 
or  elsewhere  ;  for  any  part  may  be  inilamed 
iu  ierer.  Great  quickness  of  pulse,  and 
great  heat,  may  exist  in  fever,  with  no  evi- 
dence of  much  local  affection;  and  in  proof 
that  there  is  none  of  importance,  these  will 
often  subside  by  mere  moderate  purging  and 
cold  ablution,  without  any  strong  measures. 
Phrenitis,  and  iullammatory  affections  of  the 
abdomen,  exist  continually  in  fever;  but 
they  are  every  day  seen,  independently  of 
ftitr,  exactly  as  fever  is  seen,  without 
commensurate  inflammatory  symptoms  any- 
where. This  is  not  only  the  case  w  :h  abso- 
lute phrenitis,  but  with  all  degrees  of  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  head.  We  see 
persona  going  about  with  every  degree  of 
headach,  of  phrenitis,  if  you  choose  so  to 
call  it,  from  the  slightest,  to  very  severe, 
pain  in  the  head  ;  aud  in  others  we  see  tins 
reaching  to  absolute  phrenitis,  but  without 
any  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  oi'fi  ye*  j 
with  symptomatic  fever,  that  is  to  say,  with 
pyrexia,  but  without  that  peculiar  train  of 
symptoms  so  distinctive  of  fever,  properly  so 
called  ;  besides,  fever  may  soiin  times  be 
cut  short  by  an  emetic,  or  by  cold  affusion, 
but  1  never  heard  of  any  inllammatorv 
turn  of  0M  head  being  so  treated  with  simi- 


lar success.  Iu  no  mere  inflammation  arc 
coh\  affusion  and  ablution  of  such  import- 
■  ft'  i  i  ,  nor  cleanliness  nor  ventila- 
tion. The  power  of  all  these  sbowi  note 
than  nitre  inflammation  ot'  any  part.  Wo 
bate  no  mbre  righl  to  set  these  local  symp- 
toms down  as  lb'-  cause  of  lever,  than  wo 
have  td  call  the  redneSS,  or  the  hear,  or   the. 

swelling  of  inflammation,  the  causes  of  in* 

flammation.      These     phenomena     are     only 

symptoms,  circumstances,  items;  and  so  it 

is,  1    think,  with  allections  of  the   head,  and 

other  parts  in  fever,  whether  inflammatory 

or   not  ;    circumstances  which  make  up  the 
phenomena  Of  fever,  but   none  of  which  are 

proved  to  be,  are  even  render!  d  probable  to 

be,  or  can  but  hy  mere  assumption  be  said  to 
be,  the  cause  of  fever.  This  localisation  to 
either  the  head  or  abdomen,  and  not  the 
mere  localisation,  but  the  ascription  of  an 
inflammatory  nature  to  it,  in  every  case, 
when  so  localised,  is  an  instance,  I  think,  of 
one  of  the  two  great  errors  to  which  medical 
men  are  exceedingly  liable — one  of  our  be- 
setting sins — the  magnifying,  namely,  one 
particular  symptom  or  circumstance  into  a 
great  cause,  and  the  extolling  any  particular 
remedy  or  mode  of  treatment  into  almost  a 
specific,  for  numerous  diseases.  Men  of 
active  minds,  alive  to  the  interests  of  their 
profession,  commit  these  errors  as  frequently 
as  the  designing  and  silly.  They  know  the 
value  of  a  particular  mode  of  treatment 
better  than  their  contemporaries,  and  they 
form  too  high  notions  respecting  it;  or  they 
see  more  forcibly  the  importance  of  a  par- 
ticular point  in  pathology,  and  they  carry  it 
beyond  all  legitimate  bounds.  This  was  the 
case  with  Dr.  Hamilton.  He  knew  better 
than  his  contemporaries,  the  great  use  of 
keeping  the  bowels  clear ;  and  I  presume 
that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  be  did  much  ser- 
vice. 1  should  never  think  of  terminating  a 
visit  to  a  patient,  without  learning  the  state 
of  the  bowels;  but  to  expect  such  advantage 
from  purging,  in  various  diseases,  as  one 
might,  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  I  lamilton's 
book,  is  what  mi/  experience,  at  least,  does 
not  justify.  1  received  some  of  my  medical 
education  at  Guy's  Hospital  ;  and  at  the 
time  1  was  a  pupil  there,  Dr.  James  Curry, 
knowing  the  important  share  the  liver  had 
in  disease,  and  the  great  use  of  mercury, 
rendered  me  an  essential  service  by  much 
that  he  taught ;  though  for  the  liver,  I  now 
know  that  we  ought  to  substitute  the  whole 
order  of  hepatic,  gastric,  and  intestinal 
organs  ;  yet,  to  so  absurd  a  pitch  would  he 
carry  his  views  of  the  importance  of  the 
liver,  that  he  would  have  had  one  believe 
that,  in  all  diseases,  the  liver  was  import- 
antly effected,  and  that  the  chief  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it.  1  once  saw  a  case  of 
urethral  stricture  relieved  by  the  warui- 
biith  ;  and  iu  which,  he  said,  the  relief  was 
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obtained  through   the  warm-bath    relaxing    3ji  irork   on 

and    that    th  .  i!.    otil    ptP- 

tto  nrethra  beeane  relaxed,  merel)  by  sym-    i  saiim    to  y  partieuku  orgtae,  or 

pathy  witfi    their   relaxation,       ['be    pracUca    djaesjee,  ui  I  "   I  know,' 

nuiended  bv    !  ••  only    en 

»"  I  I   irltbdrawiaf  blood   from  the   Hjaojf  a» ;  me  of  tbeae,  who  if  a  celebral 

abdomen   tn  fever,    was   alwtva  BtrOBgljf  in-  practitioner,     and     who    baa    an    obftru 

eulcaled  hv  liiin  ,  to  me,  Broussais'  practice  liver,    I'm.  a--,   be   discoveis   a   .similn    CQ0t- 

oilers   notion                     it   is    what,  owing    to  plaint  in  all   nil  pam-nts,  and  if  is    one  pur- 

the  instructions  of  Dr.  Curry,  I  have  nil  my  titular     1-medv     \ 

lite  adopted  ;    that  is  to  say,  I  always  looked  because   be    buds  it  useful  to   himv  It ';    ano- 

oiit  for   abdominal  tendein.,s,  and  lemedied  ther  is  in   love    wiih   Luj   theriaca,    probably 

it   by   local    bleeding.     Dr.   ('mry's    error  it  eoafiaes  bins   to  his  bed,  some- 

i idia  |    that   the    liver    was    so  tunes  tor  three    months;    without   tfiif  :-an.e 
p  ■•••uliarly  affected  in  fever,  that  the  lender-  theuaca,   if  we  are  lo  believe  him,  be  would 
Hess  all  around  the    region  of  the   liver,   was  -    have    been   OH  -in- 
to he   attributed  entirely  to    disease  of  that  plaints;    but  with  this,  says  he,  1  can  master 
organ  J   whereas,   it    is   bM   it  una   h    and  in-  them.    J   know  a  third,  who  is  contiued  ll 
testines,  at   least  as  much  as  the   liver,  that  or  four  months  every  yeur  with  the  ^out,  and 
suffer.     On   his  absurdity  in  mercurialising  yet  he    constantly    denies   that  he    has    ailj 
lor  every   disease,  as  he   positively   did,    1  tiling  gouty   about  him,   and  contends  upon 
need  not   dwell.     A   surgeon,  now    retired  &U  oceaeiona  that  be  never  bad  so  much 
from  practice,  saw,  better   than  his  surgical  the   rheumatism.     This    physician,    and   all 
brethren,    the  utilitv  of  blue  pill,    and    the  his  patients  about  him,  if  we  are  to  beh 
importance  of  attending  to   the  stomach  and  him,   are  subject  to  an  affection    of  the   ner- 
bowels  ;  buth«  wasnot  content  with  exhibit-  vous  system,  and  he  employs  narcotics  upon 
ing  it  where  it  was  improperly  neglected  bv  '  till  occasions."     The  very   same   things  ure 
other  surgeons  ;  he  gave  it  indiscriminately  said  in  rhyme  by  our  own  poet  Crabbe  :  — 
in  any  case,  medical  or  surgical,  and  would 


"  One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain, 
He  views  it  raging  in  tin*  frantic  brain  ; 
finds  it  in  fevers,  all  his  efforts  mar, 
And  sees  it  lurking  in  the  cold  catarrh. 
Bilious  hv  some,  by  others  nervous  seen, 
llage  the  fantastic  demons  of  the  spleen  ; 
And  every  symptom  of  the  strange  disease, 
With  every  system  of  the  sage  agrees." 

Moliere,    in    his    IWuUulte     Imauinaire, 
in  the  person  oi  a  sham  physician,    who/»a« 


generally  not  take  the  trouble  to  invea 
a  case,  or  even  to  look  at  a  local  affection, 
but  at  once  called  out,  "  The  stomach,  the 
bowels,  are  in  fault,  and  blue  pill  must  be 
taken;"  so  that  with  him,  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  as  Dr.  IMacculloch  does,  at 
p.  5r>,  that  this  was  "  an  abuse,  convenient 
to  iudolence,  by  superseding  the  necessity 
of  thought  or  investigation,  and  by  reducing 
the  whole  practice  of  physic  to  an  empiri- 
cism, to  which  I  know  not  that  its  entire;  tfo/tists  the  lungs,  ridicules  this  propensity, 
history  can  produce  a  parallel  example." !  and  as  each  symptom  is  mentioned  by  the 
•'  If  the  united  ignorance  and  presumption,"!  unhappy  patient,  nods  his  head  and  says, 
Dr.  Maceulloch  goes  on  to  say,  at  page  J  "  Le  poumon  !  j  ustement,  Je  poumou  1  and 
162,  "  of  self  empirics  could  ever  find  an  ex- ]  when  the  patient  has  finished,  exclaims,  "  Le 
cuse,  they  might,  indeed,  claim  it  in  this  I  poumon !  le  poumou!!"  Some,  struck  with 
case,  when  they  see  practitioners  of  high  J  the  fact,  that  inflammation  attends  so  many 
fame,  if  notoriety  be  fame,  following  similar  cases  of  so  many  diseases,  consider  every 
universal  systems  of  cure,  applying  salts,  or  '  disease  an  inflammation  ,  as  though  this  ex- 
the  blue  pill,  to  every  disorder  or  symptom  plained  the  phenomena  of  tubercles,  cysts, 
in   the   nosology,  and  without  inquiry  ;  and    cancer,  melanosis,   dyspepsia,  diabetes,  and 


thus,  while  saving  themselves  all  the  trou- 
ble of  thinking,    rendering    physic    an   art, 


every  thing  else.    The  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation in  so  many  affections,  is  sometimes 


which  may  be  practised  by  any  one  without :  the  disease  itself;  sometimes  an  exciting 
previous  study,  or  present  observation."  So  [cause,  sometimes  a  concomitant,  sometimes 
great  has  been  this  influence  upon  the  pub-  !  a  part  only  of  the  disease,  sometimes  abso- 
lic,  this  infatuation,  that  in  England,  few '  lutely  an  effect,  and,  in  a  large  number,  it  is 
persons  now  are  contented,  when  requirim.'  really  absent.  JNo  one  is  more  aware  than 
a  plain  laxative,  with  the  mild  vegetable  myself,  ot  the  importance  of  looking  out  for 
aperients,  which  we  have  in  abundance,  and  inflammation  in  every  case,  and  of  treating 
which  produce  no  constitutional  effects,  but  \  it  if  found  ;  but  this  supposition  of  its  uni- 
merely  open  the  bowels;  every  one  must .  versal  existence,  and  of  its  universality  as  a 
take  a  portion  of  blue  pill,  of  a  metal  which  i  cause  of  disease,  is  a  mere  assumption.  My 
does  more  than  is  required  for  habitual  use  ;  I  convictions  from  close,  I  may  say  painful 
which  weakens  the  stomach  and  whole  j  observation  and  reflection,  are  the  same  as 
frame,   and  gives  a  susceptibility  of  cold.  I  those  ol'Pr.  Andral,  iu  his  recent  work  on 
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morbid  anatomy;  a  work  whi<  h  shows  full 
information,  and  a  solid  and  dispassionate 
judgment,  nnd  ia  the  production  of  imam 
who  OBe  day  or  other,  1  ;nn  sure,  will  be 
tlu>  lirst  physician  in  fiance.  All  the  rifpo- 
tbeaea  of  the  nature  of  revet,  which  !>av< 
not  assumed   an   absolutely  false   position, 

such  as  viscidity  of  the  blobd,  are  founded 
on  the  error  t>t'  magnifying  some  on<-  fact 
into  a  cause.  Cullen  was  struck  with  the 
constricted  Btatfl  of  the  small  vessels,  shown 
by  the  paleness  of  the  surface  in  the  cold 
Stage,  and  by  tic  dnnej-s  ot s!.in  in  the  hot, 
and  this  spasmodic  state  he  magnified  into 
the  essence  of  fever.  1  acknowledge  the 
affection  of  the  head  in  fever;  1  acknow- 
ledge that  in  the  fevers  1  see,  it  is  always, 
almost,  of  au  inflammatory  nature  ;  but  with 
due  deference  to  others,  who  differ  from 
me,  and  whom,  on  every  account,  1  am 
bound  to  respect,  1  see  fit>  more  proof  that 
it  is  the  essence,  the  proximate  cause  of 
fever,  than  the  analagous  state  of  the  abdo- 
minal  organs  ;  that  it  is  any  thing  more  than 
one  of  a  number  of  circumstances  in  the 
disease.  Those  appear  to  have  just  as  much 
reason  on  their  side,  who  place  fever  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  tenderness  of 
the  epigastrium  strikes  some,  just  as  much 
as  the  state  of  the  head  does  others ;  and 
this,  by  them,  is  magnified,  with  no  more 
reason,  into  the  essence  of  fever.  The  very 
same  symptoms  occur  in  other  acute  febrile 
diseases,  which  are  very  different  from  sim- 
ple fever,  as  in  confluent  small-  pox,  measles, 
and  plague  ;  and  fever,  properly  so  called, 
is  intermittent,  typhous,  the  yellow  fever, 
cvc.'j  varieties,  like  the  varieties  of  exan- 
thematous  diseases,  showing  some  greater 
differences  than  simple  inflammation  of  any 
One  organ  or  another.  To  show  how  much 
more  enlarged  our  views  ought  to  be,  1  will 
mention  the  observations  of  Dr.  Clanny, 
which  prove,  that  in  typhus  the  blood  is 
altered,  is  more  aqueous,  and  abounds  less 
in  animal  matter,  carbon,  and  saline  matters, 
than  during  health.  Dr.  Stevens  has  made 
similar  observations  in  the  yellow  fever  of 
the  West  Indies,  without  knowing  of  those  of 
Dr.  Clanny.  Many  of  his  experiments  upon 
healthy  blood,  which  he  is  about  to  lay 
before  the  Royal  Society,  I  have  witnessed, 
and  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments. I  therefore  place  confidence  in  his 
statements  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
blood  in  yellow  fever,  and  he  assures  me, 
that  the  successful  mode  of  treating  it,  after 
a  certain  period,  consists  in  remedying  the 
diseased  state  of  the  blood,  its  deficiency  in 
saline  matters,  by  the  exhibition  of  small 
and  repeated  doses  of  neutral  salts.  I  men- 
tion this  to  show,  how  comprehensive  our 
view  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  ought  to  be. 


AVVTK  nnONCIIITU. 
Tnr.  case  which  1  have  next   to   bling  he- 
fore  you,  this  mom  hi;:  ,  is  one  of  (  onsidei  able 

importance:     it   is  that  of  i  woman,  who 

was  admitted  into  Maiy'H  Ward,  on  the  f'.Hh 
Nov.,  with  as  sevcie  B  case  ol  bronchitis 
as  we  generally  wee  ;  the  symptoms  were 
rapid  and  .  shoit  inspirations,  54  in  the 
minute,  incessant  (oipjh,  and  with  it  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  what  is  commonly  called, 
a  Splitting  headach,  mucous  expectoration. 
She  said  she  was  attacked  suddenly,  three 
•  lavs  be/ore  her  admission,  first  with  cold 
slave  ry,  and  pains  in  the  limbs  ;  after  which, 
the  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  came, 
on.  The  countenance  was  anxious,  tongue 
slightly  white,  and  dryish.  The  pulse  did 
not  indicate  any  such  serious  mischief,  it  was 
variable,  ranging  from  7  %  to  HI  only,  and 
small  ;  if  nothing  but  the  pulse  had  b-en  re- 
garded, no  one  would  have  thought  of  bleed- 
ing. 

There  was  no  pain  in  the  chest ;  the  utmost 
she  could  have  been  said  to  sutler  there,  was 
J  constriction.  Some  would  not  have  sup- 
posed such  serious  inflammation  could  havo 
gone  on  without  pain.  She  said  indeed  there 
was  some  pain,  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen, 
but  she  likewise  complained  as  much,  if 
pressed  on  the  sternum,  or  any  of  the  ribs  ; 
she  was  an  Irish  woman,  and  we  know  the 
lower  orders  of  Irish  always  exaggerate 
their  complaints.  The  face  was  exceedingly 
flushed.  She  could  lie  down  in  bed  without 
its  increasing  the  dyspnoea,  and  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  propped  up  at  all  with  pillows. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  called  by  Sydenham, 
peri-pneumonia  notha.  On  applying  the 
stethoscope,  1  found  there  was  the  rattle 
which  is  designated  sonorous,  that  is,  a  sound 
similar  to  that  of  snoring,  over  every  part  of 
the  chest,  therefore  the  inflammation  must 
have  been  very  extensive.  Seeing  that  she 
was  a  young  woman,  her  age  being  only  25, 
and  the  countenance  flushed,  and  lull,  I 
ordered  her  to  be  bled  to  syncope.  About 
16  ounces  were  abstracted,  during  which 
the  pulse  rose  and  hecame  more  ample ; 
which  we  shall  often  find  to  be  the  case,  in 
congestion  both  of  the  head  and  of  the  lungs. 
The  bowels  had  not  been  opened  for  several 
days,  and  being  anxious  to  affect  the  mouth 
as  quickly  as  possible,  1  ordered  ten  grains 
of  calomel,  to  be  given  immediately,  and 
repeated  in  the  evening,  with  slops  only,  for 
diet,  and  left  word  for  the  venesection  to  be 
repeated  in  the  evening,  if  necessary  ;  but 
Mr.  Whitfield  saw  her  and  did  not  think  it 
requisite  ;  on  the  following  morning,  I  found 
shi  bad  slept  ill  ;  the  coughing  wasincessant, 
■  and  the  pain  in  the  head  not  diminished  ; 
pulse  Bo,  soft,  and  more  ample  ;  respiration 
still  shr>rt,  and  rapid,  about  46  in  the  minute, 
hut  could  not  be  accurately  numbered,  on 
account   of  the   cough.     She    had  vomited 
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li.      I  therefore  had  her   again    bl-d  £g 
f uinting*,  tor  winch  p  suf« 

d  ;  ordered  (he    ten    grains  of  calomel  to 

b  hums,  and  applied  a 

to  the  chest.     She  was   Been 

.  ii   in  th.  I  was  judged 

the  bleeding,  but 
mi  quickly  brought  on,  and  therefore  only 
two  nmiees  were  removed.  Ota  the  third 
morning,  I  found  her  greatly  relieved;  re« 
■piration  mueli  leM  quick;  and  laboured  ; 
cough  less  frequent, and  there  was  no  sono- 
rone  rattle,  tint  sound  being  converted  into 
the  nucous  rattle,  ihbwing  that  the  inflam- 
mation was  diminished.  The  mouth  waa  he- 
come  sore  ;  1  had  therefore  no  fui  ther  an  x 
about  the  ease,  and  did  not  prescribe  any 
more  bleeding  or  medicine.  ibis  morning 
she  is  much  better,  vet  if  one  were  toil 
by  the  pulse  only,  one  would  say  she  requir- 
ed bleeding  now  much  more  than  at  first, 
for  it  is  far  fuller  than  formerly  ;  but  the 
geueril  symptoms  are  relieved. 

In  bronchitis,  we  have  tile  sonorous,  or 
sibilous  rattle,  when  the  inflammation  is  se- 
vere; hut  as  this  diminishes,  it  becom  scon- 
verted  into  the  mucous  rattle.  On  percus- 
sion, there  is  found  to  be  a  sufficiently  hollow 
sound,  but  if  we  listen  attentively  for  some 
time,  we  mav  find  the  respiration  suddenly 
cease,  m  particular  paits  ;  this  is  said  to  be  a 
pathognomonic  symptom. 

This  case  illustrates  the  possible  absence 
of  pain,  in  a  severe  and  dangerous  iniiamma- 
tion  of  the  chest,  and  the  propriety  of  bleed- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  smalluess  or  weak- 
ness of  the  pulse,  if  the  age  and  appearance 
of  the  patient  justify  it.  1  have  seen  simi- 
lar cases  in  old  persons,  where  there  has 
been  no  paiu,  and  the  dyspnoea  not  prevent- 
ing the  horizontal  position  ;  the  patients  have 
died,  or  been  at  death's  door,  before  the  na- 
ture of  the  complaint,  or  danger,  was  sus- 
pected ;  acute  catarrh  frequently  destroys 
the  old,  in  this  insidious  manner  ;  and  there- 
fore in  this  atfection,  when  occurring  in  per- 
sons advanced  in  life,  the  chest  should  be 
carefully  observed,  and  the  ear  will  lend 
great  assistance.  There  will  be  found  the 
sonorous  rattle,  as  well  as  the  cough  and 
dyspnoea,  and  unless  bleeding,  general  or 
local,  is  practised  very  early,  it  will  not  be 
borne  at  all.  This  patient  is  still  in  .Marys 
Ward,  not  well,  but  in  a  fair  way  of  perfect 
recovery.  *  The  case  illustrates  also,  the 
fact    that   mercury    is   useful,  not    only    in 


inflammations  of  serous  meoii 

!  cases  «  about  end, 

tig,  pleuritis,  uneumonig,  and  of 

every  active  inflammation,   in   every    sot   <-l 

,   i.ll   cured   equally    by    mercury.      A 

Utked,    whether 

mercui  •  eful  iu  inflammations  of  the. 

mucous,  a*fe  of  the  serous  membraues.     lam 

convinced  that  it  IS,  and  that  the   use  of  this 

J  in  conjunction  with  bleeding,  1- 
tiued  to  the  acute  inflammation  of  no  01 
ami  of  mo  structure,      for   fifteen    \'-ai.s   tins 
•  u  my  practice,  and  it  was  ably  point- 
ed out,  nearly  fifty  year,  ago,  though  it  now 
only    is  becoming    generally    knowu   and 
acknowledged.   In  is;  JO  1  stated,  in  my  little 
work  on  pruesic  and,   not  that  every  person 
with  an   inllammatiou    should   be 
but  that  in  every  fatal  case  of  inflammation, 
I   should   consider  myself  accessary   to  the 
patient's  death,  if  I  had  not  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  affect  bis  mouth   with  mercury  ; 
and  this  declaration  1  now  repeat. 
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*  This  patient,  when  well  enough  to  leave 
the  Ward,  imprudently  stood  about  in  a 
draught,  which  brought  on  a  relapse;  Dr. 
Elliotson  being  at  the  time  ill  with  erysipe- 
las, she  was  treated  by  Dr.  Roots,  by  bleed- 
ing and  mercury  as  before  ;  she  is  now  con- 
valescent, aud  discharged. — R«  -L. 


ANOMALOUS    PULMONARY    DISEASE. 

December  14th. —  Dr.  Ali.-on  first  short- 
ly adverted  to  the  case  of  John  Maken- 
zie,  a-,  tat.  54,  who  had  been  admitted 
since  the  preceding  lecture.  He  bad  been 
for  several  weeks  affected  with  cough,  aud 
the  nature  of  the  accompanying  dyspnen 
was  such,  as  to  give  an  asthmatic  charac- 
ter to  his  complaint.  The  true  spasmo- 
dic asthma  of  C'ulU-n,  Dr.  Alison  said,  was 
but  rarely  met  with,  the  disease,  as  seen  in 
practice,  being  generally  a  complication  of 
dyspnoea  with  chiouic  catarrh.  In  this  man 
the  physical  signs  afforded  by  the  explora- 
tion of  the  thorax,  gave  indications  of  some 
additional  disease,  especially  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  lung,  where  the  sound  was 
Somewhat  dull  on  percussion,  and  respira- 
tion was  rather  feeble,  which  rendered  it 
probable  that  here  some  disorganisation 
existed,  at  hast  that  lymph  was  effused. 
The  patient,  it  was  true,  could  not  remem- 
ber any  distinct  inflammatory  symptoms  refer- 
rible  to  these  parts  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  effusion,  and  other  thoracic 
diseases,  to  take  place  without  preceding 
pain,  and  proceed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  this  case  Dr.  Alison  considered  laxatives 
and  blisters  might  be  of  service  ;  the  patient 
had  also  taken  tartar  emetic  and  opiates, 
with  some  advantage.  A  rapid  effect  was 
not,  however,  to  be  expected  from  these, 
though  the  suitable  remedies;  in  fact,  the 
chief  things  from  which  he  might  eventually 
|  derive  benefit  were,  the  necessary  confine- 
ment, rest,  and  a  uniformly  regular  tem- 
perature. 
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Dili  II  i     Of    i  in     ITpM  \<  ii . 

The  iH-Nt  pntii  n(  notic  ' ..vid  Hill, 

a-tr.t.  I.?,  in  whom  dyspeptic  lyuiptowi 
were  Aresent  with  so  much  violence,  »s  to 
leave  litfle  doubt  of  more  than  sti uctur.il 
disease  •  f.r  m\  weeks  tlu-rc  had  lit'i'ii  ur- 
gent inn  ii  and  tenderness  of  the  epigasl  rium, 
with  frequent  vomiting!  which  last  symp- 
tom rare'Ty  bccurrcd  in  a  man  of  bia  tunc  ol 
life,    aha  lusted   so   long  without  organ io 

discus-  ;  it  is  common  in  young  women,  as 
he    hid    mti  n    seen,    hut   without    the    same 

reasons  for  dreading  structural  change. 

The  sc.it  of  the  disease  here,  might  be 
cither  the  stomach,  pancreas,,  or  liver,  as 
the  symptom's  just  mentioned  might  he  pro- 
duced by  affections  of  these  viscera  ;  he  felt 
some  pain  ns  food  was  passing  through  the 
Cnrdid,  hut  his  chief  complaint  wastlr.it  of 
vomiting  about  an  hour  or  so  after  a  meal, 
from  whence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the 
pylorus  was  involved.  There  was  nothing 
particular  to  be  felt  externally,  with  cer- 
tainty. His  puis-  was  rather  slower  than 
natural,  as  often  happened  in  stomach  af- 
fections, as  in  the  case  of  another  patient, 
M'Arthur,  in  whom,  when  the  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  was  most  violent,  the  pulse  was 
slowest,  and  vice  versa.  The  origin  of  the 
man's  illness  was  attributed  by  him  to  li is 
having  exchanged  an  active  mod*3  of  life  for 
sedentary  employment.  Dr.  Alison  should 
have  observed,  that  though  the  case  was  only 
urgent  for  the  time  he  mentioned,  vet  that 
similar  symptoms  had  existed  long  before, 
and  an  alleviation  was  experienced  during 
the  stimmer  months.  Such  an  occurrence, 
namely,  the  temporary  amendment,  was  by 
no  menus  uncommon,  even  in  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  ;  but  it  afforded  him 
some  encouragement  in  the  probable  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  warm-bath,  as 
long  as  bis  strength  permitted.  Leeches 
would  also  be  used,  and  it  was  his,  Dr. 
Alison's,  intention,  to  push  mercury  gently, 
till  the  mouth  became  slightly  affected,  as 
be  had  seen  cases  with  very  severe  symp- 
toms materially  benefited  by  its  influence. 
Some  years  since,  a  case  marked  with  similar 
appearances  occurred  in  the  clinical  wards, 
in  which  mercury  was  employed  early  after 
admission.  The  symptoms  all  soon  subsided, 
and  did  not  return  while  the  patient  re- 
mained in  the  house,  a  period  of  about  two 
months. 


(  I.IMACTEniC    DI3EASE — PERICARDITIS. 

The  rest  of  Dr.  Alison's  lecture  was  taken 
up  with  the  case  of  Andrew  Purdie,  which 
had  terminated  fatally.  This  case,  which 
J)r.  Alison  had  once  before  alluded  to,  he 
said,  was  not  the  less  instructive,  because 
the  symptoms  latterly  were  not  characteris- 
tic of  any  particular  disease,  nor  was  the 


postmortem  investigation  •  .factory 

■  i be  cau  ■'•  pf  deal h.  He  had  been  £•? 
some  time  affected  with  rbeurnatie-paJBa  of 
the  lumbar  regions  and  low  pi  IjmbSj  which 
yielded* to  Dover's  powder,  frictions,  and 
other  ordinary  remedies.    On  ad  .  be 

hnd  diarrhoea   of  seven   mouths!  Handing, 

which  he  reported  tp  have  been  for  B  short 
time  of  a  dysenteric,  character,  namely,  the 
stools  bloody,  and  passed  with  .straining, 
and  Severe  pains  ;  further,  he,  had  flatulent 
distention  of  the  abdomen,  lie  had  also  pain 
and  tenderness,  but  little  urgent  in  various 
parts  of  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Alison  two  or 
throe  times  thought  he  perceived,  on  exa- 
mination, some  hardness  of  the  left  hypo- 
Qhoadrium  ;  febrile  symptoms  were  present 
all  along,  the  pulse  ranging  from  00  10  i;>(); 
the  skin  generally  warm  and  dry  ;  counte- 
nrnce  Hushed,  slight  subsullus  now  and 
then,  partial  local  sweats  of  the  hectic  kind. 
For  some  weeks  before  admission,  lie  had 
become  rapidly  emaciated  ;  since  then  bis 
appetite  has  been  good,  but  the  wasting  was 
still  progressive.  While  in  the  house,  no 
pectoral  complaints  existed,  but  before  ad- 
mission, he  stated  that  flitting  symptoms  of 
this  nature,  had  occurred. 

As  to  the  connexion  of  these  symptoms 
with  each  other,  and  the  indications  they 
r. Horded  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  Dr. 
Alison  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  them 
simply  to  continued  fever  ;  but  he  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  this  idea  by  the  subse- 
quent tedious  course  of  the  complaints,  and 
the  hectic  appearances  winch  they  put  on. 
That  the  abdomen  was  engaged,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  diarrhoea,  and  as  to  the  par- 
ticular organs  of  it,  that  the  stomach  was 
not  affected;  was  proved  by  the  absence  of 
vomiting ;  and  as  to  the  liver,  pancreas, 
&cc,  there  were  no  indications  characteristic 
of  disease  of  these  viscera ;  he  therefore 
concluded,  that  the  mucous  membrane  was 
especially  concerned.  As  to  the  practice, 
his  idea  was,  that  the  first  object  to  be 
gained,  was  the  restraining  of  the  mucous 
diarrhoea;  his  next  care  was  respecting  the 
cause  from  whence  the  emaciation  was  aris- 
ing ;  either  there  might  be  more  disease  of 
the  mucous  membrane  than  the  symptoms 
denoted,  or  some  internal  organic  diseases 
in  an  insidious  form  might  be  going  on,  as 
often  occurred  in  the  progress  of  lingering 
complaints.  Tubercular  depositions  were 
thus  often  produced  ;  and  in  books  on  the 
fungus  haematodes  and  melanosis,  those  af- 
fections are  stated  often  to  proceed  in  the 
1  >ame  latent  form,  obscure  pain  being  felt,  as 
in  Purdie's  case,  and  progressive  emaciation 
being  caused  in  the  same  manner.  Still, 
only  three  days  before  bis  death,  he  bad 
j  some  hopes  of  the  patient's  recovery,  as 
a  copious  general  sweat  then  broke  out, 
1  and  the  bowel  complaint  was  alleviated  for 
I 
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the  t i nit*  ;  eschars  i<">  formed  at  the  corners 
of   the  mouth  ;    be*  m    Ml 

emaciation,   u   blough   formed  o?ei  tne 

cruiii,  and  he  gradually  sunk. 

/>  ^  're    were  some  a<5ln 

between  the  diaphia.'iii  .1 1 1  <  t  liver,  tli  •  hit 
lube  of  winch  was  -.mailer  tliiui  natural,  and 
when   cut    into,    shewed  an  unusual  propor- 

tion  of  tin-  grey  milter,  arid  eonteii 

iul  enroll  and  iiregulai  tubercles.     The  pan- 

tad  1— aeh  seere  foamd  healthy  ;  the 

spleen  was  slightly  hardened  ;  the  mesenteric 
glands  COrreejMmding  to  the  jejunum  were 
rather  enlarged,  and  when  cut  into,  were 
found  to  contain  the  whitish  Huid  which 
marks  the  cemmeneemcnl  of  degeneration 
into  tubercle  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
jejunum  was  slightly  vascular,  that  of  the 
ccecura  and  colon  slightly  irregular  ;  in  the 
left  kidney,  a  tendency  to  the  same  grey  de- 
position, as  in  the  liver,  was  observed. 

In  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  several 
tubercles  existed,  and  at  one  side  a  puckered 
appearance  of  the  superincumbent  pleuta 
was  seen,  like  that  in  Woodman's  liver 
(see  paged;};}).  The  heatt  and  pericar- 
dium adhered  pretty  closely  by  a  rather 
general  effusion  of  lymph,  particularly  over 
part  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  presenting 
something  of  reticular  disposition.  The 
heart  was  not  enlarged  ;  the  valves  and  mem- 
brane of  the  aorta  were  healthy;  some  little 
deposition  of  lymph  appeared  between  the 
muscular  surface  and  the  pericardium,  as 
well  as  between  the  opposed  serous  surfaces 
of  that  membrane.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
phenomena  resulted  from  previous  intlam- 
mation.  The  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  was  not  more  flaccid  than  natural ;  the 
left  ventricle  was  rather  firmer. 

Considering  these  appearances  with  refe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  symp- 
toms which  preceded  it,  it  is  manifest,  Dr. 
Alison  said,  that  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  was  by  no 
means  unequivocal.  In  regard  to  the  adhe- 
sion between  the  heart  and  pericardium,  he 
thought  that  this  probably  occurred  during 
the  rheumatic  attacks;  though,  from  other 
circumstances  he  had  been  induced  to  ex- 
amine the  patient  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  and  the  left  hypochondrium,  he  con- 
fessed he  did  not  suspect  the  existence  of 
such  an  adhesion  ;  but  this  will  not  appear 
strange  when  it  is  remembered,  that  in  this 
case  the  heart  suffered  no  enlargement  in 
size  or  volume,  nor  was  the  effusion  so  con- 
siderable as  to  alter  the  position  of  its  apex. 
The  state  of  the  pulse,  also,  was  generally 
weak  and  soft. 

Reviewing,  then,  all  the  symptoms  which 
had  occurred  in  this  patient,  including  the 
paiu  on  pressure  in  left  hypochondrium,  the 
dyspucea,  disturbed  sleep,  and  pain  on  in- 
spiration, it  will  be  seen,  that  though  they 


exist,  peihaps,  in  pericarditis,  still  they  are 
suliai  t->  that  affection,     its  pnszling 
nature  bed  been  long  and   universal 
knowledged  ;  Laenoec  even   bad  mea1 
of  tin  sive  expression,  that  "  peri* 

carditis  might  be  suspected,  but  could  not 
be  recegi  ised.  '  (  broui  pericardii!!  i* 
more  readily  ascertained,  in  consequence  of 
(h«-  enlargement  of  the  heart,  whicnuanallj 

accompanies  it.  Adhesion,  with  little  ettu- 
sion,  often  without  indecingayeap* 

loins  of  much  moment  ;  such  as  dropsy, 
and  great  palpitation,  under  which  cuxuin- 
atancee  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  the  cause 
of  death.  Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
disease  gem-rally  leaves  after  it  violent 
sequela-,  symptoms  very  different  dewing 
life,  and  signs  on  dissect  ion  far  moie  de- 
cided than  o-ccurred  h<ie.  Dr.  Alteon  here 
alluded  to  several  cases,  and  detailed  others 
(referring  to  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  in  the  first  volume  of  Medico- 
(Jhirurgical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh), 
in  illustration  of  the  above  statement,  and 
concluded  from  all,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
very  great  doubt,  whether  the  adhesion  that 
existed  here,  could  have  been  the  actual 
cause  of  the  fatal  event. 

Finally,  he  declared  his  belief,  that  in 
this  man's  case  there  was  no  single  morbid 
appearance  competent  to  account  for  his 
death,  but,  said  Dr.  Alison,  it  is  known  to 
every  practical  physician,  and  his  class 
would  doubtless  have  many  opportunities 
of  observing  it,  that  after  a  certain  age,  in 
many  individuals,  the  powers  of  life  become 
weakened,  and  sink  under  the  influence  of 
diseases  too  trilling  under  other  circum- 
stances, to  leave  behind  them  evident  or 
satisfactory  traces,  and  which  operate  in  the 
same  insidious  and  intractable  manner,  as 
upon  persons  debilitated  by  sickness  under 
different  circumstances.  He  mentioned 
Dr.  Mason  Good's  Study  of  Medicine  as 
containing  an  ample  and  excellent  statement 
of  the  nature  of  climacteric  disease,  and 
concluded  by  sayiug,  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
fatal  event  in  the  instance  of  Purdio,  was 
more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  this  way, 
than  by  any  information  afforded  by  the 
post- mortem  examination. 

December  lbth. 

PUERPERAL    PERITONITIS. 

Dr.  Graham  first  gave  an  account  of  the 
dissection  of  a  woman  who  had  died  of  tu- 
bercular phthisis,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  a  case  of  considerable  inte- 
rest. 

Jane  Walker,  ret.  25,  was  admitted,  on 
the  2d  of  December,  affected  at  the  same 
time  with  extensive  and  severe  erysipelas 
of  the  face,  and  violent  symptoms  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation  3   she  stated,  that  the 
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Affection  of  the  fan- commenced  mi  the  SOtb 

uh.,  ami  that  on  tin-  1st  inot.  ibt  bad  been 
delivered  of  ;i  child,  after  a  tedious  labour  ; 
Ibt  t  r\  sipelas  she  attributed  to  the  irritation 
|  iR>duV<  d  by  llo-  ex.  nlation,  tVoin  an  old  crup- 
iMi  mi  the  ye alp,  trickling  over  the  foe,  and 

the  Mid  hIsh,  ihai  the  had  been,  (be  i t 

Iimic  prcviitiis  l,i  tin-  attack,  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  tin-  weathi  r.  (Dr.  (iiaham 
read  the  8aM  li'um  the  Journal,  but  lor  bre- 
vity .sake  wi>  .sludl  notice  tin'  individual 
svint'toius,  seriatim,  as  he  proceeded.) 

Tins  patient  then  (Dr. Graham  loniurked  ) 
laboured  undrr  two  distinct  diseases,  MM 
of  CMlt  importance  ;  the  fact-  was  tumid, 
red,  and  painful,  tin-  palbcbnu  swollen  to  a 
great  size  ;  the  disease  had  proceeded  so  far 
as  that  bulla*  had  formed  over  the  forehead 
and  right  cheek,  and  the  inferior  palpebral 

■wetting  even  threatened  suppuration.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  this  disease  had  been 
excited  by  the  acrid  matter  which  was  dis- 
charged from  an  eruption  of  ill-defined  cha- 
racters on  the  scalp.  Krysipelas  of  the  face, 
lie  said,  was  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  that 
complaint,  and  for  various  reasons,  viz.  from 
the  violence  of  the  accompanying  fever,  and 
the  danger  of  its  retrocession  to  the  brain 
or  its  meninges.  It  was  also  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  especially  amongst  women,  and 
iu  them  it  was  often  seen  to  return  in  re- 
gular periodical  successions.  The  erysi- 
pelas, as  he  now  described  it,  was  of  three 
days'  duration. 

hut  severe  as  this  affection  undoubtedly 
was,  it  was  mild  in  comparison  (o  the  abdo- 
minal disease,  which  was  more  recent,  hav- 
ing supervened  a  day  later  than  the  erysipe- 
latous attack.  Every  symptom  of  puerperal 
peritonitis  was  here  present ;  the  abdomen 
was  distended,  and  pressure,  either  gene- 
rally or  partially  applied,  produced  extreme 
pain  ;  the  lochial  discharge  was  suppressed; 
high  fever  existed,  partly,  perhaps,  he  said, 
from  the  erysipelatous  affection  ;  the  pulse 
was  rapid  and  feeble  ;  the  countenance  in- 
describably wild  and  anxious,  all  of  which 
symptoms  had  occurred  immediately  after 
delivery.  There  could  not  then  be  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  of  the  nature  of  either  affec- 
tion, and  the  treatment  next  came  to  be 
considered.  Though  the  erysipelas  was  of 
very  secondary  importance,  yet  it  required 
a  due  share  of  attention,  and  he  directed 
the  cold  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  to  be 
applied.  It  had  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy,  he  said,  what  was  the  most 
suitable  application  to  erysipelas  of  the  face, 
and  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  I 
cold  or  warm  applications  ;  but  the  rule  he  j 
invariably  followed,  and  would  strenuousK 
Te< -ommt-nd,  was  to  apply  what  was  most] 
agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings,  and  when- 
ever cold  was  preferred,  to  watch  carefully 
any  bad  effect  which  mi^ht  be   induced  by 


it,  and  exchange  it  for  warmth  the  moment 
stub  was  perceived.  In  ihis  way  In-  wan 
confident    lepnlsinn    of    the    disease,    to    the 

brain  need  nol  ho  at  all  apprehended  ;  and 

in  this  very  case,  he  said,  its  salutary  effects 
were  decidedly  marked,  for  under  its  use  all 
tin-  erysipelatous  appearances  abated,  and 
the  paw  was  allayed,   and    that   without   the 

slightest  cerebral  aft'eotion.  being  induced  ; 

it  was  true,  however,  t.l.at  the  laxatives  em- 
ployed also,  might  have  contributed  to  pro* 
duce  this  ell'ect. 

As  to  the  abdominal  affection  (Dr.  Gra- 
ham  continued),  it  was  a  matter  of  keen  dis- 
pute, how  puerperal  disease  was  to  be  treat- 
ed ;  la;  wished,  sincerely,  he  could  tell  the 
class  any  mode  by  which  they  could  promise 
themselves  success,  but  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledged he  could  not.  Many  cases  had  oc- 
curred in  which,  immediately  after  delivery, 
symptoms  of  violent  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion appeared,  and  speedily  yielded  to  co- 
pious bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures; but  he  had  also  seen  precisely  similar 
cases,  and  treated  them  from  the  very  com- 
mencement in  the  same  vigorous  manner,  and 
nevertheless  the  disease  obstinately  hurried 
on  to  a  fatal  termination.  Again,  lie  had 
also  seen  instances  in  which  the  disease 
was  ushered  in  by  such  extreme  symptoms 
of  depression,  that  venesection  could  not  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  that  various  forms  of  abdominal  dis- 
ease occurred  after  delivery,  which  by  no 
means  admitted  of  any  single  or  uniform 
method  of  treatment.  Many  examples,  for 
instance,  are  seen,  in  which  the  appear- 
ances are  merely  those  of  ordinary  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  membrane;  but  in  many 
others,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  depres- 
sion is  so  great,  the  pulse  so  very  feeble, 
and  exceedingly  compressible,  the  patient 
languid,  faint,  and  sinking,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  diseases  were  the  same  ;  the  first 
too  often  passes  into  a  chronic  state,  and 
fatal  marks  of  violent  inflammation  are 
found  on  dissection ;  the  second  destroys 
life  more  rapidly,  and  on  dissection  very 
little  evidence  of  active  inflammation  can  be 
seen,  though  he  had  always,  in  such  cases, 
noticed  something  indicative  of  inflamma- 
tory action  ;  in  fact,  he  considered  both  the 
above  forms  as  inflammatory,  but  that  the 
inflammation  differed  in  kind,  and  did  not 
admit  of  one  or  the  same  mode  of  treatment ; 
but  though  either  should  resist  the  means 
which  usually  prove  effective  in  overcoming 
phlogistic  action,  yet  it  was  not  thence  cor- 
rect to  infer,  that  it  is  not  inflammatory 
itself,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  history 
and  treatment  of  epidemic  influenza. 

On  the  first  day  he  saw  this  patient  (the 
second  day  of  disease),  he  considered  active 
treatment  inadmissible,  and  ordeied  fomen- 
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i,  &c.  and  this  with  a  i 

l/.'lif  lit  ,    h-  nl  -  i 

bandage  "  to  b  illy  ti>  tk  ■ 

men i  m  he  believed  that  the  di 

in  puerperal  women  fro  n  the  o 

after  delivery,   and   he  bad 
known  certain  abdominal  symptoms, 
as  external  a  ell-marked  inflammation ,  moch 
alleviated  hy  similar  oouiprea 
eeueaection  was  inadmiaaible,  he  di 
the  sol.  of  tart,  emetic  to  he  given  in  divid- 
ed doaea<  On  the  second  day  after  ad  mi 
(third  of  disease),   as   the  pulse  had 

ntured  on  directing  blood  to  he  tit  awn, 

and   '  taken  ;   aha  h  »rc  this  a  all, 

but  it  aid  not,  in  anywise,  atl'ect  the  pro- 
i  of  the  symptoms  ;  the  blood,  after 
standing  a  short  tune,  exhibited  an  appear* 
ance  which,  he  was  convinced,  lew  who  saw 
it  could  forget,  so  strongly  waa  it  cupped 
and  hurled  ;  tbisoircumstance,  however,  Dr. 
Graham  reminded  the  students,  was  not  in- 
variably  characteristic  of  inflammation.  The 
symptoms  still  persisted,  and  she  died  at 
four  a.  w.  on  the  6th  inst.  He  forgot  to 
mention,  he  added,  one  mark  of  abdominal 
inflammation  which  existed  in  tins  case,  viz. 
the  respiration  being  heaving  and  entirely 
thoracic. 

Dissection, — Flatulent  distention  of  the 

abdomen  and  intestines,  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid  fteculeat  matter, 
S81j  pure  pus  deposited  in  the  intestines  of 
the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  ;  the  con- 
volutions of  the  intestines  adhered  in  several 
places  by  the  effusion  of  coagulabn  lymph  ; 
gn  at  vascularity  of  the  serous  membrane  ; 
mucous  membrane  unaffected  ;  the  os  uteri 
occupied  by  a  gangrenous  patch,  and  the 
cervix  in  a  state  of  sphacelus  ;  an  adhesion  of 
the  fundus  uteri  to  the  ileum;  brain  healthy. 
Aa  to  these  appearances,  Dr.  Graham  said 
the  cause  of  the  patient's  death  was  evi- 
dently the  violent  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum. The  gangrene  of  the  uterus  lie 
considered,  in  this  case,  as  comparatively  of 
little  importance ;  and  having  again  passed 
in  review  the  symptoms  under  which  she 
laboured,  and  the  appearances  just  describ- 
ed, he  dwelt,  at  considerable  length,  on  the 
difficulty  of  treating  cases  of  this  kind,  ac- 
companied with  Bymptom8  of  such  extreme 
depression.  His  remarks  we  must  for  the 
present  postpone. 


DETECTION    OF    ARSENIC    SEVEN    YEARS 
AFTER    DEATH* 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Academie  Royale  de 
Medicine,  on  the  1st  of  December,  M. 
Orlila,  to  whom  medical  jurisprudence  is 
so  much  indebted  for  his  toxicological  re- 


ti«, 11  :  — 

"  In  .1  mi  •  laat  1  was  ask 
exhumated  body,  1 
exhibit  any 

.'i  what  cl  1  roeeeesi  • 

1  p  be    resorted  to. 

1  was,  that  at  such  a  period  the 
body  would  very  likely  he  so  thoroughly  de- 
composed as  to  make   .my   inquiry  iin 

rer  the  lateral  port:  m  of 
the   vertebral    column,  ly    at    the 

lumber  end  rersalvertefa  foeed  co- 

vered with  a  blackish  si.  this  might 

he  acted  upon  in  the  manner  described  in 
my  work  on  poisons.  After  this  quei  tion  bad 
been  addressed  to  me,  and  1  had 

in    the   above   manner,    M.  M.  Ozanam    and 

Ive  were  requested  by  the  '  Prcevreur  du 

Koi'  to  proceed  to  the  exhumation  of  the 
body  of  a  pei son  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  poisoned  in  1822.  Their  inquiries 
into  the  cause  by  which  the  individual  in 
question  had  died,  have  been  successful,  and 
tend  to  prove,  iu  the  clearest  manner,  the 
existence  of  arsenic  in  the  dead  body.  The 
following  are  the  details  : — 

"  The  grave  had  been  made  in  a  dry  and 
gravelly  soil  with  a  small  quantity  of 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  latter  circum- 
stance unquestionably  most  contributed  to- 
wards the  remarkable  conservation  of  the 
body  ;  the  coffin  was  not  in  the  least  in- 
jured, the  bottom  only  was  tinged  with  a 
brownish  fluid.  '1  he  identity  of  the  body 
was  proved  by  the  '  cure,'  the  grave-digger, 
and  the  national  guards,  who  had  escorted 
the  funeral  ;  besides,  the  hair  of  the  head 
had  not  undergone  the  least  alteration,  the 
teeth  were  still  in  their  sockets,  except  one 
canine  tooth,  which  the  individual  had  lost 
before  his  death;  and,  lastly,  the.  under- 
taker recognised  the  coffin.  The  head, 
trunk,  and  extremities,  were  in  a  state  of 
perfect  integrity  ;  the  chest  was  collapsed, 
the  heart  and  lungs  moulded  into  a  semi- 
fluid mass  of  black  colour,  without  any  smell. 
The  head  and  extremities  were  left  in  the 
coffin,  as  being  useless  for  the  investiga- 
tion ;  the  mass  on  which  the  inquiry  was  to 
be  made  was  of  nine  pounds  weight,  two  of 
which  were  however  not  subjected  to  the 
inquiry,  but  reserved  for  the  repetition  of 
the  experiments.  The  substance  was  boiled 
several  times,  and  then  evaporated  to  a  dry 
extract,  which  was  again  dissolved  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  distilled  water.  This 
solution  was  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  which 
was  but  incompletely  destroyed  by  chlorine  ; 
it  was  again  evaporated,  and  the  remainder 
detonated  with  the  nitrate  of  potass.  The 
residuum  bavins  cooled,  was  dissolved  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  nitric  acid,  and  now 
finally  submitted  to  different  tests,  all  of 
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which  evidently  showed  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in   the  fluid.      A  portion  of   it    being 

nixed  with  charcoal,  and  boated  in  ■  glass 
tube,  iM.  Mt  C.  and  .1.  racoeeded  even  in  re- 
ducing the  arsenic  to  its  metallic,  form.  \  mo- 
ther portion,  mixed  with  the  solution  of  sul- 
phuretted hvdrogen,  gave  snlplniretted 
arsenic,  which  being  heated  with  caustic 
potash,  gave  ■  bright  metallic  layer,  proved 
to  bo  soluble  in  distilled  water  by  a  current 
of  oxygen." — Luncdlc  Fran^nisc. 


INTERMITTENT    OPHTHALMIA. 

In  Number  2W  of  The  Lancet,  we  gave 
an  interesting  case  of  intermittent  ophthal- 
mia, related  by  Dr.  Hueter,  of  Marburg  ; 
the  following  case  was  observed  by  the  same 
author,  and  will  be  rend  with  interest,  os  it 
presents  a  very  rare  form  of  the  disease,  the 
inflammatory  attack  returning  every  seventli 
day. 

C.  M.,  setat.  34,  a  labourer  in  a  mill, 
subject  to  asthma,  had,  during  the  winter 
1826  and  1827,  been  frequently  attacked 
with  ophthalmia,  first  of  the  right,  then  of 
both  eyes.  This  affection  gradually  sub- 
sided, but  about  three  months  afterwards, 
the  right  eye,  in  which  the  inflammation 
had  been  most  violent,  was  on  every  Friday 
affected  in  the  following  manner.  At  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  patient  was  sud- 
denly roused  from  his  sleep  by  a  violent 
pain  in  the  right  eye,  which  at  the  same 
time  became  filled  with  tears,  injected,  and 
though  it  was  not  in  the  least  swelled, 
caused  a  sensation  of  fulness  as  if  it  would 
burst ;  he  could  not  bear  the  light,  and  felt 
as  if  there  was  sand  between  the  conjunctiva 
and  eyelids.  These  symptoms  continued 
during  the  whole  day  till  the  evening,  when 
they  subsided,  with  a  great  discharge  of 
tears  from  both  eyes.  On  the  following  day, 
both  eyes  were  perfectly  well.  During 
rainy  weather,  all  the  symptoms  were  much 
less  violent  than  during  bright  sun-shine. 
The  intermittent  ophthalmia  regularly  con- 
tinued till  the  spring  of  1828,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  during  the  winter-time 
the  attack  began  on  Thursday  night,  and 
lasted  only  till  Friday  morning.  On  the  8th 
of  April,  1828,  the  patient  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mechanical  injury,  affected  with 
violent  iritis  of  the  left  eye  ;  it  lasted  for 
about  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
right  eye  remained  free  from  the  attacks  of 
intermittent  ophthalmia.  *  On  Friday,  the 
23d  of  May,  however,  the  latter  returned, 
though  not  so  violent  os  before.  On  the 
27tli  of  May,  the  iritis  of  the  left  eye  having 
then  almost  entirely  subsided,  a  sensation  of 
violent  burning  and  itching  suddenly  arose 
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'u  the  left  eye,  with  great  pain  over  the  eye- 
In  ow  ;  these  symptoms  terminated  iii  a  greet 

discharge  of  team,  after  which  the  eye  was 

perfectly  well.    On  the  30th  of  May,  the 

iiitcj  inithiit  Ophthalmia  again  returned,  but 
WBI  much  less  violent  than  before  ;  from  this 
period  the  patient  remained  free  from  the 
affection,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  1829, 
bad,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  slight 
attack  of  intermittent  ophthalmia,  been  per- 
fectly well. —  Graqfeu,  It  a  It  her' a  Journal. 


COMPLETE  RECOVERY  FROM  AMAUROSIS 
AlTI.lt  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  A  CARIOUS 
TOOTH. 

F.  P.,  aetat32,  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
but  subject  to  rheumatism,  was,  in  October 
1825,  suddenly  affected  with  violent  shoot- 
ing pain  in  the  left  upper  jaw  and  eye, 
which  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
gradually  subsided,  but  afterwards  periodi- 
cally returned.  The  patient  did  not  take 
any  notice,  of  it  until  the  pain  became  al- 
most intolerable,  and  he  observed  that  the 
sight  of  the  left  eye  was  completely  gone. 
He  applied  to  a  medical  practitioner,  but 
finding  no  relief  from  his  remedies,  left  the 
affection  to  itself.  About  eight  months  af- 
ter its  commencement  a  small  tumour  formed 
on  the  left  cheek,  and  terminated  in  an  ab- 
scess between  the  conjunctiva  and  lower 
eyelid  of  the  affected  eye ;  the  quantity  of 
purulent  matter  discharged  from  it  amounted 
to  several  ounces.  After  this  event  the  pain 
became  much  less  ;  the  blindness  however 
continued  as  before.  The  purulent  discharge 
continued,  and  periodically  increased,  during 
about  six  months  ;  after  which  time  the  pain 
in  the  eye  became  so  violent  as  to  induce  the 
patient  to  apply  to  a  practitioner  at  Wilna, 
with  the  determination  of  having  the  eye 
removed  rather  than  continue  to  suffer  such 
excruciating  pain.  On  examining  the  eye. 
Dr.  Galenzowski,  of  Wilna,  found  the  pupil 
dilated,  and  perfectly  torpid,  and  sight  so 
completely  lost,  that  darkness  and  the 
briglitest  light  could  not  be  distinguished. 
There  was  no  organic  disease  of  the  eye, 
the  muscles  of  which  appeared  to  act  regu- 
larly ;  the  purulent  discharge  continued; 
the  pains  in  the.  eye  were  not  so  very  violent 
as  a  few  days  before.  On  examining  the 
mouth,  a  molar  tooth  was  found  to  be  carious 
to  a  gieat  extent,  and  moreover  to  contain 
in  one  of  its  roots  a  small  piece  of  wood,  by 
which  a  constant  irritation  appeared  to  have 
been  kept  up,  which  had  eventually  termi- 
nated in  a  perforation  of  the  antrum,  into 
which  a  probe  could  be  made  to  pass  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  After  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  latter,  no  discharge  of  matter  en- 
sued ;  but  sight  was  restored  in  such  a  rapid 
manner,  that  the   patient,  after  nine  days' 
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adequate  treatment,  by  gargarisms,  &c  ,  ITU 

ibl   i"  return  to  ins  native  country. — (,/  tu/e 

u.  //  alike*  '>  Journal. 


ON    SQl'INTING,   AND    A    NEW    M1TH0D   UT 
CUIUNC,    1  I. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Turin,  contain  some  interesting  remarks, 
by  Professor  Rossi,  on  this  subject. 

Having  observed  that  congenital  strabis- 
mus is  often  spontaneously  cured  at  the 
epoch  of  puberty,  while  acquired  strabis- 
mus, if  neglected,  is  in  most  cases  incura- 
ble, he  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
deviation  of  the  visual  axes  might  be  de- 
pendent on  a  deficient  formation  of  the  orbit 
and  its  neighbouring  ports,  which  might 
accordingly  often  be  corrected  at  the  period 
of  their  complete  development.  On  ex- 
amining the  eyes  of  persons  who,  during 
life,  had  been  affected  with  congenital  stra- 
hi>nius,  he  invariably  found  that  the  orbit 
was  more  oblique  than  usual,  so  that  its 
central  axis  was  not  perpendicular  to  its 
base.  In  one  subject  ouly,  in  which  there 
existed  no  deviatiou  of  this  kind,  one  of  the 
muscles  was  inserted  at  an  unusual  point. 
Prom  these  observations  Professor  Rosai 
concludes,  that  the  process  of  ossification 
may  in  many  cases  be  sufficient  to  remove 
congenital  strabismus,  and  that  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  possible  to  direct  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  correct  the  malformation  of 
the  orbit;  and  as  squinting  is  in  many 
cases  produced  by  the  light  falling  upon  the 
eye  in  one  and  the  same  oblique  direction, 
and  thus  maintaining  some  muscles  in  con- 
stant action,  and  others  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, this  circumstance  might  perhaps  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  cure  of  strabis- 
mus. The  glasses  which  he  accordingly 
recommends  are  flat,  as  large  as  the  base  of 
the  orbit,  and  covered  with  a  black  varnish, 
a  transparent  portion  being  left  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  glass,  of  a  crucial  form,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  horizontal  and  an  oblique  line, 
the  latter  of  which  is  small  on  the  side  to- 
wards which  the  eye  is  morbidly  directed, 
and  larger  towards  tlie  other  side,  so  that  the 
globe  being  naturally  turned  towards  the 
aide  where  the  light  is  greatest,  the  irregu- 
lar actiou  of  the  muscles  is  gradually  cor- 
rected. 

This  method  certainly  appears  worthy  of 
trial,  although  it  must  be  perceived  that 
M.  Rossi's  treatise  does  not  give  any  de- 
tails of  its  result. 


tin:    LANCET. 

London,  Sutunttii/,  ./n/iuai;/  f,  18 

I  ii  i  state  of  the  Medical  Profession  in 
England  is,  at  this  time,  engaging  much  Of 
the  attendee  of  the  best  informed  members 
of  the  community.  The  dissensions  be- 
tween the  corporate  bodies,  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Compa- 
nies of  Apothecaries,  are  almost  forgotten 
in  considering  the  great  and  general  distress 
which  pervades  every  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. In  such  a  period  of  national  ad- 
versity as  that  with  which  the  country  is 
now  afflicted,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
would  escape  j  but,  if  the  accounts  which 
we  daily  receive  be  correct,  the  poverty  and 
misery  which  peivade  all  classes  of  society, 
must  be  nearly  unparalleled,  or  general 
practitioners  are  sharing  now,  more  than  a 
due  proportion  of  the  public  distress.  Our 
country  correspondents,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  are  bitter  in  their 
complaints.  The  tradesmen,  they  say,  are 
without  business,  and  the  farmers  are  sub- 
sisting on  their  little  remaining  capital. 
Debts,  from  either  class,  are  not  to  be  col- 
lected ;  yet  the  medical  practitioner  is  called 
upon,  almost  hourly,  to  attend  patients  who 
reside,  in  some  instances,  eight  and  ten  miles 
distant,  from  whom  he  has  no  well-ground- 
ed, in  truth,  scarcely  any,  expectation  of 
ever  receiving  a  farthing  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  his  attendance,  or  his  medicines. 
Great  numbers  of  country  practitioners,  urged 
to  it  by  the  distresses  of  the  times,  have  re- 
cently embarked  for  America  and  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Swan  River,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining some  sort  of  subsistence  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  voyage  to 
America  may,  we  believe,  be  undertaken 
with  some  degree  of  propriety  by  those  who 
can  land  there  with  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  that  not  a  large  sum ;  for  in  America  a 
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man  of  industry,  with  a  very  small  capital, 
can  easily  procure  all  tho  necessaries,  lad 
even  many  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  I  ndeed, 
we  hove  often  heard  it  stated,  and  upon  tin- 
very  best  authority,  — in  fact,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  persons  who  had  long  resided  in 
America, — that  no  poor  man  there,  that  is, 
poor  in  montij,  if  he  be  industrious  and 
frugal,  is  ever  in  an  actual  state  of  want.  In 
a  word,  that  in  point  of  comfort  he  is  really- 
rich  ;  for  with  moderate  skill  and  labour,  he 
can  procure  for  himself  and  family  a  com- 
fortable home,  plenty  of  excellent  food,  and 
appropriate  wearing-apparel.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  this  country  !  It  has  been  the  practice, 
during  several  years  past,  for  some  of  the 
parishes  in  Sussex  to  send  to  America  a  por- 
tion of  their  unemployed  paupers,  together 
with  their  families.  The  persons  thus 
transported  from  England  in  consequence 
of  their  poverty, — in  consequence  of  their 
application  to  the  parish  officers  for  main- 
tenance, have,  from  time  to  time,  addressed 
letters  to  their  relations  in  this  country ; 
these  documents  have  been  collected  by  a 
gentleman  who  resides  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  he  has  published  them 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Letters  from  Eng- 
lish Emigrants  in  America  to  their  Friends 
in  England."  This  pamphlet  is  published 
in  Red  Lion-passage,  Red  Lion-square, 
and  is  sold  at  the  trifling  charge  of  six- 
pence. It  is  really  a  most  curious  produc- 
tion, and  contains  statements,  the  perusal 
of  which  is  calculated  to  bring  ablush  into 
the  cheek  of  every  Englishman.  Many  of 
the  paupers  who  were  sent  from  England  a 
few  years  back;  men,  who,  at  that  time, 
were  foodless,  penuyless,  ragless,  Eng- 
lish paupers,  are  now  American  far- 
mers, boasting  of  the  possession  of  land 
and  cattle.  English  surgeons,  therefore, 
who  proceed  to  America  with  a  small  ca- 
pital in  their  possession,  may  fairly  hope 
to  live  in    comfort,  if  not  in  a  state    of 


afHuence.  No  man  should  undertake  tho 
voyage  in  the  expectation  of  accumulating  a 
large  pecuniary  fortune  by  his  professional 
exertions.  Instances  of  such  success  are 
rare,  even  with  the  natives,  who  command  tho 
great  local  advantage  of  family  connexion. 
It  is  far  from  our  intention,  however,  to  ad- 
vise any  medical  practitioner  to  leave  this 
country  for  America  in  consequence  of  the 
distress  which  is  at  present  pressing  upon 
the  people  here ;  and,  truly,  it  is  still 
less  our  intention  to  recommend  him  to 
leave  the  shores  of  his  native  country  for 
that  wilderness  and  land  of  jobbery,  the 
Swan  River  settlement,  to  live,  or  rather  to 
perish,  under  the  reign  of  King  PeeK 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  the  place  may 
indeed  afford  luxuries  to  man,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  cannot  yield  accommodation  even 
for  a  beast.  However  rich  the  land,  there 
has  yet  been  no  cultivation  of  it ;  and  there 
are  neither  cities,  towns,  villages,  nor 
houses.  In  America  there  are  all  these, 
and  a  civilized,  hospitable  people  also,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  greet  a  stranger  with  the 
hand  of  friendship.  Horrible  as  is  the  pre- 
sent distress  in  this  country,  still  more  hor- 
rible must  it  be,  without  an  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  our  taxes;  but  even 
with  the  prospect  that  we  have  greater  evils 
before  us  than  those  we  now  endure,  let  no 
man  quit  his  family,  his  connexions,  and 
his  native  country  in  haste  ;  let  him  re- 
flect, most  deliberately,  before  taking  such. 
a  step  ;  let  him  balance  the  worst  pro- 
bable contingencies  that  may  arise  from 
his  removal,  against  the  ills  which  he  is 
now  actually  enduring.  There  is  yet 
another  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
members  of  the  profession ;  can  they  not 
improve  their  present  condition  in  England, 
by  combined,  well-timed,  and  spirited  exer- 
tions ?  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  those  who 
possess  any  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that 
the  remedy  for  many  of  the  privations  under 
which  the  profession  is  now  labouring,  is  at 
the  command  of  the  sufferers  themselves  j 
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and  the  bure  thought  ©f  quitting  their  native 

i  witliuut  at  irust  ipplyini  that  rtntdj  , 

would  exhibit  a  cowardice  if  vveuk   as   it  is 
base.      1  bt  rc-nirdy  to  which  we  point,  is  to 


be  found  iu  the  two  words — Surgical   Ke-    MfJ  system,   and  against  th«  "  asylum-for- 


details  of  the  icKMBf  ,  but  we  may  state, 
that  COMBINATION  Ol  the  part  ol  |1h 
general  practitioners,  ugainst  tlie  hospital 
"out-patient"   system,  against  the  duq.<-n- 


form.  How,  it  will  he  said,  can  we  etlect 
such  reform  1  Certainly  not  by  merely  ask- 
ing the  question;  neither  can  it  be  effected 
by  a  tame  submission  to  insult,  nor  by  plac- 
ing a  delusive,  reliance  on  the  promises  ot 
the  faithless.  "  Oh!"  it  will  be  replied, 
u  there  is  no  hope  of  reforming  the  College 
of  Surgeons;  its  connexions  in  Parliament 
are  so  influential."  The  voice  of  justice  and 
public  right  is  always,  in  the  end,  too  pow- 
erful for  those  opponents  who  have  no  other 
shield  than  that  of  iniquity.  Neither  does 
surgical  reform  necessarily  embrace  or  de- 
pend on  reform  in  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Has  it  not  occurred  to  the  members  of  tho 
profession,  after  all  that  has  appeared  upon 
the  subject  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  that 
they  can  reform  themselves  1  That  is,  that 
the  rod  of  correction  for  half  a  thousand 
professional  abuses,  is  in  their  own  hands. 
If  they  combine,  and  castigate,  and  crush, 
by  their  sensible  and  intelligent  exertions, 
their  foes  out  of  the  College,  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  it  would  be  long  ere  their  foes  in 
the  College  must  experience  a  similar  fate  1 
In  this  age  of  intellect,  it  is  not  enough  to 
ask  for  power  ;  the  demand  for  it  goes  with 
little  weight,  unless  it  be  shown,  that  there 
is  just  ground  for  believing  it  will  be  exer- 
cised with  intelligence  and  discretion.  In 
working  a  reformation  of  abuses,  knowledge 
is  the  grand,  the  ouly  secure  and  substantial 
lever.  The  members  of  the  profession 
should  at  once  show  that  they  possess  this 
knowledge,  that  they  are  not  only  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sources  of  mischief,  but  thnt 
they  have  agreed  upon  the  remedy,  and  are 
resolved  to  apply  it.  For  the  present,  we 
shall  close  these  remarks,  by  inserting  the 
following  letter  from  a  very  respectable 
and  intelligent  surgeon  ;  without,  however, 
pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  the 


health"  system,  would  be  the  means,  within 
a  very  short  period,  of  relieving  hundred* 
of  surgeons  from  pecuniary  distress.  Let 
general  practitioners  hut  combine,  and  refuse 
to  meet  in  consultation,  the  "  neveys," 
"  noodles,"  and  "  impostors,"  who  are  con- 
nected with  all  the  humbug  medical  institu- 
tions, nick-named  charities,  existing  in  this 
metropolis  and  iu  the  large  provincial 
towns,  and  the  work  is  done. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  order  that  anything  may  be 
generally  useful,  it  must  first  be  universally 
known  ;  and  what  can  effect  objects  so  desir- 
able, as  the  pages  of  The  Lancet  1 

The  goodness  of  their  intention  assures 
me  of  the  insertion  of  the  following  proposi- 
tions, which  I,  with  great  confidence  in 
their  self-respect  and  general  superiority 
over  the  "  exclusive  classes,"  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  general  practitioners. 

I.  Let  the  general  practitiouers  of  cer- 
tain districts,  assemble  at  stated  and  con- 
venient periods. 

II.  Let  them  subscribe  small  sums  for 
forwarding  the  objects  of  the  combination  ; 
but  so  small  in  their  amount  that  the  sub- 
scriber cannot  be  inconvenienced  thereby, 
say  one  shilling  per  week. 

III.  Let  the  following  regulations  be 
adopted  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

1.  When  a  consultation  shall  be  desir- 
able or  expedient  (and  more  especially  when 
the  patient  is  indigent)  let  the  attending 
practitioner  consult  one  of  his  "  own  class," 
if  he  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  patient 
thereto. 

2.  If  an  operation  be  necessary,  let  the 
attending  practitioner  obtain  one  of  his 
"own  class"  to  assist  him;  or  to  perform 
the  same,  if  the  attending  practitioner  be 
not  desirous  ot  undertaking  it  himself. 

3.  Let  every  general  practitioner  invite 
one  or  more  of  his  "own  class"  to  every 
post-mortem  examination. 

4.  Let  no  general  practitioner  receive 
fees  for  affording  the  above  assistance  to  his 
fellow  practitioner,  nor  receive  any  emolu- 
ment from  the  patient  or  his  friends  upon 
any  account  whatever. 

5.  The  practitioner  consulted  shall  upon 
no  account  appropriate  to  himself,  the  pa- 
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tient  to  whom   he   has  been  called    by  hil 

brother  practitioner  ;  nor  .shall  he  continue 
to  attend  thfl  case,  hut  with  the  consent  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  who  called 
lii in  in. 

IV.  Let  every  general  practitioner  refuse 
to  meet  in  consultation  any  physician  or  sur- 
geon who   is   attached  to  a  PlIBLIO   Disi'kn- 

hH  H  Y. 

V.  Let  the  general  practitioner  turn  the 
dispensary  system  to  his  own  advantage,  by 
affording  to  the  sick  poor,  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  medicines,  during  one  hour,  in  as 
many  days  of  the  week  as  may  be  convenient 
to  himself. 

N.13.  Patients  are  as  necessary  to  public 
dispensaries  as  patrons,  and  hy  withdrawing 
the  first,  the  second  become  cyphers  ;  of 
course  the  "  medical  officers"  will  follow  the 
fate  of  their  masters. 

VI.  Let  the  "combined"  of  each  dis- 
trict communicate  with  those  of  the  others, 
and  organise  a  system  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  general  practitioners 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Pray,  Sir,  invite  the  attention  of  your 
readers  and  correspondents  to  the  subject, 
and  the  game  is  their  own. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T. 


Tnr.  decision  of  the  jury  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Davies,  must  have  given  infinite  satis- 
faction to  every  honest  man.  A  corre- 
spondent (Delta)  thinks  it  was  a  proof  of 
madness  in  Mr.  Davies,  his  having  said  that 
"  Mr.  Lawrence's  white  hat  was  in  mourning 
for  the  loss  of  his  radical  principles."  We 
cannot  agree  with  the  writer.  The  words 
of  Mr.  Davies,  as  related  by  Mr.  Hobler, 
were  these  :  "  I  had  been  talking  with  Dr. 
M'Michael  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  obtained  his  seat  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  I  said,  I  supposed  that,  in  order 
to  get  there,  he  had  thrown  his  radical  prin- 
ciples overboard,  and  that  now  his  white  hat 
is  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  them."  If 
thore  be  any  proof  of  madness  here,  it  is 
certainly  in  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Law- 
rence had  "  thrown  his  radical  principles 
overboard,''  uud  not  in  the  mouri'ing  of  the 
white  hat.  In  truth,  had  these  words  been 
uttered  by  a  Lord  they  would  have  been 
wondrous  witty,   but  coming   from  a  tea- 


dealer,  they  are  specimens  of  madness. 
"  When  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise,"  has  been  the  long-cherished  creed  of 
our  patricians ;  but  let  tea-dealers  avoid 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  or  prepare  for  the 
bars  of  a  mad-house.  A  lord  may  be  stupid 
without  peril,  hut  woe  to  the  tradesman  who 
is  remarkable  for  his  wit.  In  the  Ports- 
mouth cause,  one  of  the  witnesses  ventured, 
to  swear  that,  "  for  a  lord,  he  thought  his 
lordship  was  not  mad."  With  tradesmen, 
however,  his  lordship  was  set  down  for  a 
fool ;  yet  he  retained  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  there  was  "  nothing  particu- 
lar." "  They  are  all  mad  in  England," 
says  Shakspeare  ;  and,  indeed,  who  is  not 
either  a  fool  or  a  lunatic,  if  each  man  is  to 
decide  upon  his  neighbour's  conduct  agree- 
ably to  his  own  scale  of  propriety  and  intel- 
ligence \  Mr.  Davies  had,  undoubtedly,  la- 
boured under  some  delusive  impressions, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  inquisition  who  could 
question  his  sanity  ? 


MR.    M'CHniSTIE    AND    MACLEOD. 

Before  inserting  the  following  corre- 
spondence, and  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  Marlborough-street  Police  Office,  wo 
almost  feel  called  upon  to  apologise  to 
our  readers  for  having  so  repeatedly  intro- 
duced, in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  the 
name  of  the  dirty  and  contemptible  fellow 
to  whom  they  more  particularly  relate. 
Apology  we  certainly  should  offer,  had  it 
not  been  impossible  to  calculate  upon  the 
depth  of  human  debasement  ;  and  had  we 
not  upon  all,  or  nearly  all,  occasions,  intro- 
duced the  name  of  the  poltroon  as  the  Hack 
of  the  bats,  the  maligner  of  private  charac- 
ter, or  in  connexion  with  some  flagrant  pro- 
fessional abuse.  It  is  a  source  of  proud 
satisfaction  for  men  of  character  and  in- 
tegrity to  know  that  a  coward,  in  shrinking 
from  that  responsibility  which  an  honest 
heart  would  be  enu,er  to  acknowledge,  com- 
mits an  act  of  moral  suicide,  by  which  he  is 
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for  ever  severed  from  nil  the  ties  and  obli- 
gation* which  bind  the  members  of  honour- 
able society.  Lot  unprincipled  literary 
ruffians  in  general,  take  warning  by  the, 
fate  of  one  of  the  most  stupid,  if  not  the 
malignant,  of  their  despicable  band. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lam  i  i. 

Snt, —  In  handing  you   the  following  cor- 
[luiidence  for  publication  m  Tut  1. 1  w  i  r, 
I  have  but  few  words  of  my   own   to  add 
to  it. 

The  first  letter  will  speak  for  itself.  It 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  M'Christie  to  Doctor 
Macleod,  the  well-kuown,  though,  it  ap- 
pears, occasionally  unacknowledged  Editor 
of  the  publication  called  the  London  Medi- 
cal Gazette.     It  ran  thus. 

"  Basing-lane,  Dec.  21st,  1899. 

"  Mr.  M'Christie  considers  that  Dr.  Mac- 
leod, in  the  last  number  of  his  publication, 
lias  made  some  remarks  involving  Mr. 
M' Christie's  veracity,  which  he  cannot  per- 
mit Dr.  Macleod,  or  any  other  person, 
to  publish  or  utter  with  impunity.  Mr. 
M'Christie  has,  therefore,  requested  his 
friend,  Mr.  Mills,  to  wait  on  Dr.  Macleod  for 
an  explanation. 

"  Dr.  Macleod, 
11  23,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square." 

With  this  letter  I  waited  on  Doctor 
"Macleod  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  I  may 
briefly  state  the  particulars  of  the  interview 
by  saying,  that  Doctor  Macleod  averted  the 
application  of  Mr.  M'Christie,  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  himself  as  the  editor  of  the 
publication  in  question.  I  offered  him  what 
I  considered  indisputable  proof  of  my  know- 
ledge that  he  held  that  situation ;  but  he 
hesitated,  and  I  could  tender  him  no  evi- 
dence which  was  not  equally  liable  to  equi- 
vocation, from  a  person  of  his  temperament. 
He  then  disputed  his  responsibility  for  the 
libel,  because  the  remarks  were  made  "  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Earle  j"  this  mistake,  how- 
ever, 1  corrected,  by  drawing  his  attention 
especially  to  the  paragraph  in  which  he  had 
said,  "  On  perusing  Mr.  M'Christie's  letter, 
we  saw  iu  a  moment  that  it  was  ■  got  up ' 
for  the  occasion — an  artful  admixture  of 
truth  and  falsehood."  But  Doctor  Macleod 
again  excused  himself  from  affording  Mr. 
M'Christie  redress  for  the  offensive  ex- 
pressions, upon  the  ground  that  that  gen- 
tleman had  no  "  right  "  to  apply  to  him  as 
editor  ;  and  I  took  my  leave. 

On    the    same    evening  I    addressed    to 
Doctor  Macleod  the  following  letter  : 


irby-street,   llatton  Garden,  Tuesday 

(  lock,   IV<  .  |  ',   1  - 
'  no  time  in    communicating 
U)   Mi.    M'(   lirHtu:  tin- partnularsof  the  con- 
versation wIik  i  .   us   at  our 
lew  tins  afternoon. 
"  Mr.  M'Christie,  however,  considers  that 
the   grounds  upon  which  fie  believes  you  to 
be    the  editor   of   the   work  containing   the 
charges  of  falsehood,  are  SO  unquestionable, 
that   he  is  forced  to  the    alternative  of  re- 
q nesting  you  will  refer  me  to  some  friend 
with  whom  1  may  communicate  on  the  sub- 
ject.                I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
*'  QboroI  1.  Mills. 
"  Dr.  Macleod,  Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square." 

On  the  following  day  (Wednesday  after* 
noon,    i  o'clock)    I  received   the   annexed 

reply. 

"  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Dec.  23d,  1839, 
■  Sm, — In  answer  to  vour  letter,  T  beg  to 
repeat  what  1  stated  last  night,  that  you 
had  no  right  to  call  upon  me,  as  Editor  of 
the  Medical  Gazette,  even  independent 
of  the  circumstauce  of  the  authority  on 
which  the  charges  against  Mr.  M'Christie's 
veracity  were  made,  being  specifically 
given.  But  were  it  otherwise,  I  do  not  ad- 
mit that  he,  or  any  other  agent  of  The 
Lancet  (the  common  receptacle  of  slander 
against  invself  among  many  others),  is  en- 
titled to  that  consideration  which  by  the 
usages  of  society  is  accorded  exclusively  to 
gentlemen. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  Macleod. 
"Mr.  G.I.  Mills." 

With  this  letter,  which  I  immediately  put 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  M'Christie,  my  cor- 
respondence with  the  writer  of  course 
ceased.  To  the  insult  which  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  latter  portion  of  it, 
and  which  the  author  has  since  repeated  in 
print,  I  am  now  perfectly  indifferent.  I 
have  this  only  to  say  on  the  subject. 
During  the  interview,  this  person  behaved 
with  the  most  marked  and  pointed  courtesy. 
In  writing,  he  is  courageous,  and  can  speak 
with  contempt. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
George  I.  Mills. 
Kirby  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 
Dec.  29th,  1889. 


MARLBOnOUGII-STREET  POLICE  OFFICE. 

Saturday ,  December  26,  1829. 

Mr.  M'Christie,  having  been  waiting 
for  nearly  three  hours,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macleod's  house,  with  a  horsewhip 
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in  his  hand,  he  was  nt  length  accosted  by 
BaUaAtiua  die  officer,  who  stated  tli.it  be 
Ji.ul  a  warrant .  requiring  hi.,  presence  before 
the  magistrates.  Macleod,  scoompanied  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Arnott,  residing  in 
Baflington«street,  was  Max  at  band,  and  off 
went  the  eatire  party  to  the  Police  Office* 

The  oath  having  bean  administered  to 
Roderick  i — 

L'he  Magistrate, Mr*  /)//<•;•,  said,  Arc  you 

IV.  Macleod  ! 

Hndcrich.     1  am,  Sir. 

Air.  Dyer,    Are  you  Mr.  M'Christie  1 

Air.  At  Christie.     1  am,  Sir. 
Mr.  Di/tr.     Will    you    state  what  your 
grounds  of  complaint  are  ? 

Hi  derick,  with  hesitation  :'  Sir,  this  gentle- 
man (pointing;  to  .Mr  M'Christie)  is  a  report- 
er of  lii f.  Lancet  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
something  that  appeared  in  print,  he  sent 
Mr.  Mills,  who  called  upon  me  with  a  letter 
from  Mr.  M'Christie,  requiring  an  explana- 
tion, which  I  refused  to  give.  L  afterwards 
had  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Mills, 
on  behalf  of  Mr  M'Christie,  requesting  me 
to  name  a  friend  on  my  part  with  whom  he 
might  communicate  on  the  subject.  1  did 
not  comply  with  this,  and  Mr  M'Christie 
afterwards  called  at  my  door,  left  his  card 
with  my  servant,  and  told  him  to  tell  me  that 
I  was  a  "  coward  and  a  liar,"  and  that  he 
would  "  horsewhip  and  kick  me  the  first  time 
he  met  me."  This  morning,  when  I  was 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Albermarle  Street, 
I  was  informed  that  two  persons  were  loung- 
ing about  my  house,  one  with  a  large 
cudgel,  and  the  other  with  a  horsewhip  in 
his  hand.  (Mr.  M'Christie  was  alone.) 
I  nder  these  circumstances,  I  came  to  this 
office  for  a  warrant  against  Mr.  M'Christie. 

Air.  Dyer.  You  considered  yourself  in 
danger, — your  person  in  danger. 

Roderick.     1  did,  Sir. 

Air.  Dyer.     W  here  is  your  servant  ? 

Roderick,     He  is  here,  Sir. 

Air.  Dyer.     Let  him  be  sworn. 

Having  been  sworn, — 

Air.  Dyer  asked,  Are  you  the  servant  of 
Dr.  Macleod  ? 

A.     I  am,  Sir. 

Q.  Hid  you  receive  the  message  which 
you  have  heard  stated  was  delivered,  or 
something  like  it? 

A.     1  did,  Sir. 

(J.     State  what  took  place. 

A.  A  gentleman  called  at  the  door,  and 
gave  me  his  card.  He  told  me  to  tell  mv 
master,  that  that  was  his  card,  and  that  my 
master  was  "  a  coward,  a  fool,*  and  a  liar," 


*  Mr.  M'Christie  did  not  mention  the 
word  fool  to  the  servant,  but  the  fellow, 
b«*ing  a  shrewd  chap,  and  well  acquainted 
with  his  master's  qualities,  determined  that 
the  hiatus  in  the  character  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain. — Ed.  J.. 


and  that  "  he  would  kick  him  and  horsewhip 
him  the  futi  moment  h<'  met  him." 

<>.  Should  you  know  the  gentleman 
again  '■ 

A.      Y<s,  Sir. 
O.       Is  he  here  ? 
./.     He  is,  Sir. 
fj.     Pbiat  him  out. 

A.  (Turning  to  Mr.  M'Christie)  This  is 
the  gentleman. 

Air.  Dyer.  Well,  Mr  M'Christie,  you 
hear  this,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 
Air.  Ml Christie*  1  admit  all,  Sir. 
Air.  Dyer.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
extremely  sorry  gentlemen  of  education, 
which  medical  gentlemen  must  be,  should 
allow  their  feelings  of  irritation  to  carry 
them  so  far  ;  but  you  must  find  bail  to  keep 
the  peace,  yourself  in  200J.  and  two  others 
in  100/.  each. 

Air.  Al'  Christie.  Will  you  allow  me  an 
opportunity  of  sending  for  a  couple  of 
friends? 

Air.  Dyer.  O  certainly  ;  you  shall  have 
every  accommodation.  You  have  been 
taken  without  notice  ;  and  may  walk  into  my 
room,  where  you  shall  have  pen  and  ink,  a 
messenger  to  go  for  you,  and  every  accommo- 
dation that  you  can  require. 

Air.  M(  Christie.  Sir,  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  M'Christie  had  no  sooner  stepped 
into  the  worthy  magistrate's  room,  than  he 
found  that  Roderick  and  his  posse  had  re- 
turned to  the  table  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn  to  the  back  part  of  the  office,  and 
wished  to  know  whether  they  might  not  have 
a  warrant  also  against  Mr.  Mills  ? 

Mr.  Dyer.  What  part  did  Mr.  Mills 
take? 

Roderick.  He  applied  to  me,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  M'Christie,  for  an  explanation  ;  and, 
subsequently,  to  "  name  a  friend,"  with 
whom  he  might  communicate  to  arrange 
the  matter. 

Air.  Dyer.  Why,  your  personal  safety 
can  be  your  only  object,  and  probably  you 
will  think  that  the  principal  having  been 
found,  that  will  do. 

Roderick.  Very  well,  Sir;  ray  only  de- 
sire is  that  I  maybe  protected. 

Air.  Dyer.  Well,  I  think  this  will  do 
for  the  present. 

Air.  AT-  Christie.  Now,  Sir,  this  indivi- 
dual, who  is  the  editor  of  a  periodical — 

Roderick  (interrupting).  This  is  mere 
assertion. 

Air.  Al1  Christie.  Sir,  it  is  statement,  and 
statement  to  be  made  on  affidavit  this  mo- 
ment if  required  ; — is  the  editor  of  a  publi- 
cation, in  which  he  has  conducted  himself 
towards  me  in  a  manner  in  which  no  one 
but  B  coward,  and  the  greatest  coward, 
would  have  done. 

Air.  Dyer,    Well,  but  you  know  I  cannot 
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enter  into  thiit.       If  he  has    conducted    hiui- 

aelf  improperly  he  ought  t"  he  made   an* 

hU.ulik'  eliewliere,  hill  )  ull  eanuot  lake  Un- 
law into  your  own  hai. 

i'he  poaae  then  withdraw.    Mr.  VIM 
in-  retired  into  the  magistrate's  room  and 

wrote   to   his  friends.      In  ahout  two  hours, 

Dr.  Haslsm  and  .Mr.  Barclay  arrived,  and 

hating  ^ivt-n  the  required  hail,  Mr.  M'(  ihns- 
tie  was  discharged. 


MEDICINE    STAMP    ACT. 

A  highi.v  respectable  preliminary  nu  «  r- 
iug,  consisting  of  about  sixty  gentlemen 
conuected  with  the  drug  trade,  was  held  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Midgley,  of  the  Strand,  in 
the  chair.  A  committee  was  appointed,  with 
permission  to  add  to  its  numbers,  to  arrange 
the  necessary  measures  for  a  general  public 
meeting  of  the  trade,  and  to  take  such  other 
steps  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  protect 
the  dealers  in  medicine  from  a  recurrence 
of  those  heavy  grievances  under  which  they 
have  recently  laboured. 


Descriptive    Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

"NY  byte  and  Co.  Edinburgh,  1829.     8vo. 
pp.  iM5. 

Tins  catalogue,  containing  descriptions  of 
about  2200  preparations,  chiefly  from  the 
human  subject,  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
compiler,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  the  patron* 
of  the  museum,  by  whose  desire  it  was 
drawn  up.  The  preparations  are  clearly  and 
concisely,  and,  whenever  it  was  necessary, 
fully  described,  and,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  the  principal  symptoms  observed 
during  life  are  given.  Numbered  cases  are 
also  occasionally  referred  to,  but  it  is  not 
stated  where  they  are  to  be  found.  The  ar- 
rangement, showing  first,  the  natural  struc- 
ture, and  then  the  diseases  of  each  part,  ap- 
pears to  be  very  good,  and  the  method  of 
numbering  by  a  different  series  (distinguish 
ed  by  a  letter)  for  each  section,  is  much 
more  convenient  than  by  a  single  series  of 
numbers,  as  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 
Unless  it  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  swell- 


'he  catalogue,  which  does  not  seem  very 
pi  ,1  i  umot  tell  why  the  duplicates, 

which  tu  numerous,   should  have 

.  separately  descrih  d<  This  repetition 
occurs  in  mora  than  eighty  places,  and,  in 

ral  iastaneea,  exactly  the:  same  words 

are  repeated  ,  01  ev.n  eight  times. 

The  growth,  structure,  diseases,  and  ac- 
cidents of  holies,  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  first  section,  seem  to  be  very  fully  illus- 
trated, but  the  joints  hi  ,  apparently, 
much  neglected,  there  being  among  the 
healthy  parts  only  two  partial  preparations  of 
the  knee  ;  and  among  the  diseased,  six  of 
the  same  joint,  two  of  the  ancle,  and  one  of 
the  elbow,  with  the  exception  of  the  anchy- 
loses,  which  are  very  numerous.  Under 
the  head  of  "  Ligaments,  Tendons,  and 
Muscles,"  also,  there  are  only  sixteen  pre- 
parations; and,  of  these,  several  are  dupli- 
cates. The  growth  and  structure  of  the 
teeth  are  illustrated  by  more  than  fifty  pre- 
parations, but  their  diseases  by  only  .eight, 
three  of  which  are  ordinary  caries. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
«S:c,  is  described 

"  G  6.  Enormous  polypus  of  sarcomatous 
structure,  attached  by  a  single  root  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  oesophagus,  about  three 
inches  below  the  glottis.  The  coats  of  the 
gullet  were  much  distended  aud  thickened. 
Patient,  a  man,  ajt.  70.  On  irritating  the 
fauces,  a  large  fleshy  excrescence  was  pro- 
truded as  far  as  the  incisor  teeth.  Respira- 
tion and  deglutition  were  for  many  years 
impeded,  and,  finally,  totally  obstructed,  so 
that  the  patient  died  from  inanition.  The 
polypus  is  split  at  its  lower  extremity  into 
several  lobes,  the  longest  of  which  extended 
to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach." 

The  healthy  structure  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  well  as  its  diseases,  appears  to  be 
very  well  shown ;  among  the  latter  are 
"  I.  43.  A  halfpenny  which  stuck  in  the 
gullet  of  a  hoy,  where  it  remained  three 
years,  when  he  died  of  phthisis  ;  the  gullet 
closely  embraced,  but  was  considerably 
dilated  above  the  coin."  "  I.  116.  Sub- 
stances passed  by  stool,  resembling  blood- 
vessels with  their  branches,  and  mistaken 
for  worms  ;"  and  "  I  ISO.  Spheroidal  glass- 
ball,  in  its  greater  circumference  three 
inches,  and  in  its  lesser  two  inches  and  a 
half,  swallowed  by  a  child  ten  mouths  old, 
and  passed  ten  weeks  thereafter,  without 
having  created  the  slightest  degree  of  uneasi- 
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ness ;"  ftnd  numerous  and  very  interesting 
prepurations  of  herni.i,  intersusceptioii,  Mid 

scirrlms.    There  are,  nlso,  ft  considerable 

number  showing    the.    diseases   of  tlie   liver, 

gall-bladder,  ami  duotii  but  only  one  of  the 

pancreas  (suppuration),  ami  five  of  the* 
spleen. 

The  injected  absorbents  are  from  the  liver, 
intestinal  canal,  ami  mesentery,  round  the 
great  vessels,  the  groin,  and  axilla.  There 
is  no  preparation  of  those  of  the  head  and 
neck,  except  in  one  entire  subject,  where 
"  the  vessels  of  the  absorbent  system  are 
injected  with  quicksilver."  There  are  also 
o  number  of  preparations  from  the  ox,  pig, 
turtle,  and  from  various  fish. 

Under  the  head  of  "  heart  and  blood- 
vessels," 102  preparations  are  enumerated 
and  described  ;  of  these,  nine  are  from  the 
foetus,  and  four  from  the  turtle,  whale,  and 
ox.  Many  of  those  showing  the  diseases 
of  these  organs,  are  very  carefully  and  even 
minutely  described.  We  quote  two  of  them, 
which  are  particularly  interesting  : — 

"  P.  22.  True  aneurism,  of  the  size  of  an 
orange,  of  apex  of  left  ventricle,  with  absorp- 
tion of  its  muscular  substance,  forming  a  large 
cavity,  lined  by  a  thick  opaque  membrane, 
with  a  smooth  inner  surface.  It  contains  a 
round  mass  of  fibrine,  adhering  to  the  lower 
part  of  sac,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  diaphragm.  Slight  dilatation  of 
right  ventricle." 

•'  P.51.C.  Dilatation  of  commencement  of 
aorta ;  an  aneurismal  sac  of  three  inches  in 
diameter,  betweenright  auricle  and  ventricle. 
Tumour  divided,  at  its  fore  part,  into  two 
lobes  by  an  imperfect  septum.  Inferior  por- 
tion anteriorly  covered  by  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  right  ventricle.  Left  side  of  right 
auricle  continuous  with  parietes  of  sac,  which 
contains  a  mass  of  fibrine,  and  communicates 
with  aorta  by  a  contracted  aperture,  with 
smooth  defined  margins  ;  lower  part  of  aper- 
ture partly  formed  by  right  aortic  valve 
much  retracted.  Patient,  a  man,  ait.  38,  of 
intemperate  habits  ;  experienced,  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  of  his  life,  painful 
throbbiug  sensations  at  upper  part  of  ster- 
num ;  dyspnoea,  cough,  occasional  haemop- 
tysis, palpitation,  and  debility." 

A  third  (P.  (16),  the  account  of  which  is 
too  long  for  extraction,  is  one  of  aneurism 
and  obliteration  of  the  aorta  above  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric,  without  any  dilatation  of 
the  inainmar}'  and  epigastric,  or  any  of  the 
lumbar  arteries,  except  the  second  left ;  the 
patient,  a  man  Btftt.  io,  died  of  phthisis. 


There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  among  the  preparations  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  in  a  healthy  state;  the,  dis- 
eases of  the  larynx  and  lungl  are  very  fully 
illustrated,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  bo 
iiuv,  showing  disease  of  the  thyroid  or  rhy- 
mu3.  H  23,  shows  the  "  lungs  of  a  rab- 
bit, in  which  tubercles  have  been  produced 
by  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  injected  into 
the  trachea.  The  animal  was  killed  eight 
days  afterwards.  Each  tubercle  contains  a 
minute  globule  of  mercury  in  the  centre." 

The  structure  of  the  brain  is  pretty 
well  illustrated,  but  there  are  scarcely 
any  preparations  to  show  the  progress 
of  its  development.  Those  of  its  dis- 
eases are  numerous,  and  most  of  them 
particularly  instructive,  being  very  well 
described  and  the  symptoms  given.  In  one 
of  them,  T  19,  the  description  of  which  is 
too  long  for  thiB  place,  "  the  optic  nerves 
are  enlarged  in  the  form  of  two  bulbous 
excrescences  of  an  inch  long,  containing 
fluid,  and  communicating  with  the  third 
ventricle." 

Among  the  preparations  of  the  eye,  we 
do  not  find  any  showing  the  membrana  pu- 
pillaris  ;  and  there  are  only  seven  of  the 
diseases  of  this  organ,  one  of  opake  lens, 
the  rest  of  fungus  nematodes.  Among 
those  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  which  are 
also  very  few  in  number,  is  one,  "  'I  4,"  of 
the  "  temporal  bone,  with  the  auditory  pro- 
cess absorbed,  glenoid  cavity  contracted, 
meatus  externus,  and  Eustachian  tube  obli- 
terated, cavity  of  tympanum  nearly  filled  by 
irregular  osseous  spiculas,  and  terminating 
in  two  small  openings  near  foramen  stylo- 
mastoideura.  The  aqujeductus  Fallopii  ter- 
minates in  the  tympanum,  near  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  which  is  much  enlarged.  There 
are  no  ossicula  auditus,  excepting  a  small 
and  imperfect  incus.  The  vestibule,  semi- 
circular canals,  and  cochlea,  are  exposed, 
and  of  their  natural  appearance." 

The  structure  of  the  skin  appears  to  be 
well  shown,  but  not  its  diseases  ;  but  there 
are  a  great  number  of  encysted  and  other 
tumours,  many  of  them  minutely  described. 

Both  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the 
urinary  and  generative  organs  are  pretty 
fully  illustrated  ;  among  the  calculi  is  one, 
"  2.  D.  d.  47.,  remarkably  hard  and  briltlw  ; 
it  consists  of  concentric  coats  very  blightly 
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adhering  to  each  other,  and,  according  to 

the  analysis  oi    I'   .    I     I'.-y,   iscun 
phosphate    of  Um«    and    vs.it.  r,    Without 
appreciable  quantity  of  animal  matter." 

I  nder  the  head  of  fea 
ration,  is  a  series  of  twenty-three  prep 
lions  illustrating  the   growth    of  tin-  tin 
and  fit'tus  ;   and,  lastly,  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  ditOatM  of  these  parts, 
and  a  very  few  monsters,  only   ■  small   part 
Of  which  are  of  the  human  subject. 

'I  he  foregoing  observations  form  rather  a 
review  of  the  museum,  than  of  the  cata- 
logue ;  the  latter  being  necessarily  80  con- 
nected with  the  former,  that  it  would  be 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  notice 
it  otherwise.  This  article,  however,  while 
it  gives  some  idea  of  the  museum,  will 
also  serve  to  show  the  value  of  the  work, 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  the  collection  to  which  it 
refers.    The  price  is  very  moderate. 
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MR.    SLEIGH  S    REPLY    TO    MR.    BR0DIE. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tiif.  Lancet. 
Sir, — A  letter  appeared  in  your  Journal, 
of  Saturday  last,  from  a  Mr.  Brodie,  to 
which  I  should  not  think  of  replying,  were 
I  not  aware  that  it  was  published  with  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Truman,  and  a  Dr. 
Ayre,  and  was  part  of  a  system  to  which  I 
shall  briefly  advert.  As  to  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  I  beg  it  will  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  never  charged  one  fraction  for 
hospital  attendance  ;  my  charges  being 
simply  for  my  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery, which  have  been  for  years  recognised 
by  the  College,  and  for  which  I  do  not 
charge  more  than  at  other  public  schools. 
But  being  aware  that  some  discontent  had 
been  generated  amongst  half  a  dozen  of  my 
pupils,  (certainly  not  more,)  1  addressed, 
about  a  month  ago,  my  class  thus,  "  If 
there  be  any  gentleman  who  has  paid  Dae 
even  five  shillings  for  hospital  practice,  let 
him  now  demand  it,  and  1  shall  instantly  re- 
fund it  :  or  if  there  be  any  gentleman  who 
last  year  has  not  got  full  value  for  his 
money,  or  who  this  year  will  be  able  to  say 
so  at  the  end  of  the  session,  I  will  cheer- 
fully repay  him."  I  now  repeat  the  .same 
through  your  Journal.  That  1  had  every 
reason  to  expect  the  College  would  have 
long  since  recognised  the  hospital  practice, 
(although  these  gentlemen,  in  this  letter, 


1   to  eay,  "  I 
D     U'  II     avvarr     it    Mill 

mpli  An  d,"    i  annot  be  ■ 

d,    nor    the    malicious    objeet    of  this 
their    letter  more  clearly  exhibited,    than 
document    now     in    my     | 
i!    bv    \h  ,    and  Mg*o4  by  Wf 

('buries     Scndamore,     and    Or.    Ayre,     that 
"  the  Council  of  the  College,  in  not  having 

..sul   tbii  hospital,  its  condition  hav- 
teded  what  their  law  required,  acted 
unjustly,  and  violated  their  public  pled 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  conducted 
my  Anatomical  and  Surgical  lectures,  1  aver 
there  is  not  a  school  in   this  metropolis,  in 
which   they    have    been   more  scientifically 
taught,  or  with    greater  success,  as  proved 
by  the  annexed  vote  of  thanks,*  as  well   as 
by  the  esteem  my  pupils  ever   entertained 
forme.     True,  the  late  cabal  has,  1  regret, 
somewhat   interfered    this  winter  ;    but  thw 
cause  having  been   removed,  the  effects  will 
soon  cease.     You  know,  Sir,  there  is  such 
a  principle  as"  envy:"  Dr.  Ayre  has  never 
been    able   to  get  (except  through  me)  six 
pupils  to  attend  his  lectures  ;  he  should  re- 
collect the  advice,  "  ne   sutor  ultra    crtfu- 
tidiu."     With  respect  to  Mr.  Brodie,  (who, 
by    the  bye,  was   dismissed   by   me,  some 
time  ago,  from  being  house-surgeon  to  this 
hospital,)    he   applied  to  me  on  Thursday, 
the  -24th  instant,  two  days  before  his  letter 
appeared  in  your  Journal,  for  his  certificate  ; 
when  1  was,    in  duty  to  the  public,   uuder 
the    painful   necessity    of    commencing    it 
thus,  "  This  is  to  certify,  that  Mr.  George 
Brodie,  in  whose  principles,  1  regret  to  say, 
little  confidence   can    be    placed,    has    at- 
tended," 6cc.  &c.     Dated  Dec.  24th,  1859. 
Now,    as   to  Mr.  Truman  and    Dr.   Ayre, 
these  gentlemen  have   been  for  some  time 
past   exerting    their   utmost  endeavours  to 
get  me  out  of  that  hospital,  of  which,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  I  have  been  the  founder,  and 
for  which  1  am  responsible  in  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds.     Their  ulterior   object  was  to 
get   possession  of  my   school :   to   accom- 
plish this  they  circulated  the  most  infamous 
falsehoods   respecting  me — seduced  half  a 
dozen  of  my  pupils  to  make  the  rest  discon- 
tented— frightened  some  hospital  creditors, 
so  as   to  bring  it,  if  possible,  to  ruin — pro- 
mised the   landlord  of  the  premises,  (Mr. 
Cox,  4,    Portman-street,)    to    re-purchase 

*  At  a  public  meeting  of  the  pupils, 
held  April  19th,  1827,  "It  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  the  pupils  of  this 
class  feel  it  their  public  duty  to  express  to 
W.  W.  Sleigh,  Esq.,  their  professor,  their 
sincere  thanks  for  his  diligent  attention  to 
their  interests  at  all  times,  as  particularly 
evinced  by  the  invariable  success  of  their 
fellow-pupils." 

(Signed)      Wr.  Teevan,  Chairman.  . 
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thorn,  if  the  present  hospital  could  be 
elosedj  l)ui  be,  indignantly  rejecting  the 
proposal,  Mine  instantly  and  told  me, "  then 
nun  a  conspiracy  agtunst  me.  Moreover, 
thfv  offered  the?  builder  <>t  1 1 »« '  boepitel, 
(  Mr.  Pink,  Regent-street,  Westminster,)  a 

thousand  pounds,  if  lie  OOllld  get  rid  ol'inii  ; 

but  be,  like  the  former,  spurned  the  propo- 
siti, ami  oeme   and  communicated    tin'  same 

to  inc.  To  investigate  these  proceedings, 
three  special  meeting!  of  the  committee  of 

the  hospital  were  held,  each  meeting  lasting 

lire   hours  and  a  half.     When  on  the  5th 

instant,  the  Key.  I  lenrv  Pratt,  A.  M.,  in  the 
chair,  they  came  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions :  1st.  Resolved,  "  that  the  committee 
having  deliberately  investigated,  at  three 
Special  meetings,  the  charges  advanced  by 
Dr.  Ayre  and  Mr.  Truman  against  Mr. 
Sleigh,  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
such  charges  to  be  void  of  foundation,  frivo- 
lous, and  vexatious.  Resolved,  ^dl}',  that 
the  committee,  after  a  painful  and  pro- 
tracted investigation  of  the  affairs  of  this 
hospital,  <i)i<l  of  the  conduct  of  the  medical 
officers,  as  affecting  its  welfare,  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  call  for  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Ayre,  and  do  therefore  declare  the  appoint- 
ment of  second  physician  to  the  Royal 
\\  estern  Hospital  vacant.  Resolved,  odly, 
that  the  committee  cannot  close  the  pain- 
ful business  of  this  evening,  without  re- 
cording it  as  their  opinion,  that  Mr.  Sleigh, 
by  founding  the  Royal  Western  Hospital, 
devoting  his  time,  and  involving  his  pro- 
perty to  maintain  and  promote  its  success, 
is  entitled  to  their  warmest  commendation, 
and  to  the  full  support  of  the  public." 

On  consulting  the  minutes  of  these  meet- 
ings, you  will  perceive  Mr.  Truman  was,  in 
fact,  forgiven,  and  permitted  to  remain,  on 
his  pledging  himself  to  co-operate  with  the 
committee,  or,  in  other  words,  to  abandon 
his  late  line  of  conduct :  yet,  regardless  of 
his  solemn  pledge,  he,  (Mr.  Truman,)  four 
days  afterwards,  declared  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, at  Dr.  Ayre's  residence,  "  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  pledged  himself  to  co-operate 
with  the  committee  was,  that  he  might  be 
able  more  effectually  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  he  and  Dr.  Ayre  had  in  view  from  the 
beginning,  viz.,  that  of  getting  Mr.  Sleigh 
out  of  the  hospital."  Such,  Sir,  is  an  epi- 
tome of  the  honourable  conduct  of  these  two 
gentleman,  both  of  whom  were  appointed 
through  my  interest  to  this  hospital.  1  now 
beg  to  conclude,  by  expressing  my  pity  for 
the  sycophant,  Air.  G.  J.  H.  lirouie,  my 
thorough  contempt  for  the  makebait,  Dr. 
Ayre,  and  mv  good  wishes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Mr.  Truman's  judgment.  And  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.W.  Si.mcii. 
!  >,  i  pper  Seymour-street,  Portmun- 
square,  Dec.  28th,  1829« 
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Die.  'J.').  The  following  cases  were  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Key,  Dec.  '.» :  — 

,!/„/, ■.„'._ Stricture  of  the  urethra  (2)  ; 
dropsy  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee  j 
disease  of  the  tarsal  bones  of  the  right  foot ; 
fistula  in  ano  ;  necrosis  of  the  humerus. 

lu  males.— Abscess  of  the  leg  and  thigh  ; 
disease  of  the  spine,  succeeding  injury ; 
fistula  in  ano,  with  erythema. 

STRICTURE    OF    THE     URETHRA. 

The  first  case  of  stricture  occurs  in  a 
strong,  healthy  man,  forty-six  years  of  age, 
following  the  occupation  of  a  lighterman  on 
the  river.  About  two  years  ago,  he  was 
struck  by  a  boat  (while  in  a  sitting  posture) 
in  the  perineum,  and  shortly  after  he  was 
unable  to  pass  his  water  in  a  full  stream. 
He  has  had  bougies  and  catheters  passed 
very  frequently  before  his  admission,  but 
of  very  small  circumference.  Mr.  Key,  the 
day  after  his  admission,  attempted  to  pass  a 
very  small  sound,  but  without  success,  ob- 
serving that  it  was  a  very  firm  stricture, 
situated  about  half  an  inch  from  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra;  bulb  felt 
quite  natural.  A  bougie  to  be  passed  every 
morning  for  a  week. 

13.  For  the  first  two  days,  great  difficulty- 
was  experienced  in  passing  the  bougie,  but 
now  it  passes  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  canal  with  much  greater  facility,  and 
he  makes  water  in  a  larger  stream,  and  with 
greater  ease  to  himself. 

20.  A  catheter  of  much  larger  circum- 
ference can  now  be  passed  into  the  bladder 
very  easily,  and  he  experiences  scarcely  any 
difficulty  in  passing  his  urine.  He  remains 
in  the  hospital,  on  account  of  a  pulmonary 
affection. 

The  other  case  of  stricture  presents 
nothing  remarkable. 

DROPSY     01     THE     CAPSULAR     LIGAMENT    OF 
THE    KNEE-JOINT. 

This  patient  received  a  blow  on  his 
knee  about  a  year  ago,  which  gave  him 
very  considerable  pain ;  this,  however,  did 
not  deter  him  from  work,  and  subsequently 
four  distinct  swellings  made  their  appear- 
anceon  each  side  of  the  patella,  two  above 
and  two  below  ;  they  appeared  nearly  trans- 
parent, and  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
Ordered  to  rub  in  a  small  quantity  of  the 
ung.  hydrarg.  fort,  every  night ;  this  he  ha9 
done  with  considerable  benefit.  On  the 
20th,  they  were  scarcely  perceptible.  Mr. 
Key  ordered  him  to  continue  the  applica- 
tion a  little  longer,  and  afterwards  to'  use 
emp.  ammoniac,  with  a  bandage  passed 
tightly  round  the  joint. 
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DISEASE    Of    THE    HONE->    01     I  III      1  DOT. 

I  man  is  aged  thirty-five,  of  unhealthy 
aspect.  I  h-vt-n  months  tgO  lie  received  a 
severe  blow  on  his  foot,  which  caused  con- 
siderable swelling  ;  continuing  to  follow  his 

Occupation,   that    Ot'  a  wagoner,    he    expen- 

eaced  vi-ry  groat  pain  ,  ao  sbcess  formed  it 

the  superior  part  of  the  foot,  which  broke 
near  the  great  toe,  and  discharged  a  eon- 
biderable  tjnuiitity  of  mutter  j  subsequently, 

Inwevir,    three   more  opening*   appeared, 

and  being  unable  to  follow  his  avocation,  he 
applied  fur  admission,  which  was  readily 
granted.  Mr.  Key,  on  passing  a  probe  into 
the  wounds,  said  the  astragalus  and  os  cal« 
cis  were  sound  ;  he  accordingly  proposed  an 
operation,  to  which  the  man  readily  con- 
sented* 

The  man's  general  health  not  being  wry 
good,  inf.  cinchon.,  £iss.  c.  acid,  suljih. 
dilut.,  H|xxv.  bis  die,  was  ordered;  and,  on 
Wednesday,  loth,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, the  foot  being  removed  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  astragalus.  On  the  17th,  lie 
complained  of  great  weakness  ;  pulse  7h, 
and  soft ;  bowels  open  ;  had  been  rather 
restless  in  the  night  ;  he  was  ordered  an  egg, 
beat  up  in  a  little  brandy;  he  is  now  going 
on  very  well. 

FISTULA. 

The  patient  in  tins  case,  a  strong  healthy- 
looking  sailor,  says  he  basi  always  lived 
temperately,  though  be  prefers  rum  to  any 
other  spirit,  and  occasionally  takes  a  little. 
The  fistula  extends  into  the  substance  of 
the  sphincter,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
divided  freely.  Thinking,  however,  there 
was  very  little  the  matter  with  himself,  he 
would  not  submit  to  the  operation  until  the 
13th,  when  Mr.  Key  overcame  his  scruples, 
and  rather  a  free  division  was  made,  lint  in- 
serted into  the  wound,  and  over  it  a  common 
poultice  ;  be  is  now  ('Jlst)  getting  rapidly 
well,  and  will  leave  the  hospital  shortly. 


NECROSIS    OF    THE    HUMERUS. 

The  patient,  a  young  man,  has  been  a 
sailor.  Three  years  ago,  he  received  a 
severe  compound  fracture  of  the  arm,  and 
lie  was  advised  to  have  it  amputated  ;  to 
this  be  would  not  submit;  and  after  the 
limb  was  considered  cured,  a  violent  pain, 
and  enlargement  along  the  course  of  the 
bone,  supervened  ;  suppuration  ensued,  and, 
at  different  times,  small  pieces  of  hone  hare 
come  away.  He  has  been  in  a  hospital  at 
Naples,  but  declined  submitting  to  the 
remedies  prescribed  by  the  surgeons  there. 
Mr.  Key  considers  the  whole  shaft  of  the 
bone  affected,  and  ordered  the  uitric  acid 
lotion  to  be  injected. 

"   16.  Mr.  Key  cut  down  upon  a  portion  of 
diseased  loose  bone,  and  removed    it    by 


I    of  a   forceps.     A    In.  <■•  d  met-.'. 

stolons  tin-  ma,  and  be  takes  ■  pint 

of  purler  daily. 

■  *  DB04  i  i  l.. 
pttieBt     with     tin.-,    complaint,    has 

submitted  to  the  operation  of  tapping  three 

times  ;  the  lu*i  time  was  about  three  months 

ago,  when  be  was  in  this  hospital  under  the 
ears     of    .Mr.    .Morgan.      There     is    a    feiuall 

quantity  of  fluid  in  the  left  nag  of  the  scro- 
tum, with  adhesion  of  the  testicle  to  its  an- 
terior parietes.  .Mr.  Key  sa)s,a  permanent 
cure  may  be  effected  by  puncturing  the 
scrotum,  to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape  ;  and 
on  the  protrusion  of  the  bag,  a  small  por- 
tion to  be  cut  off,  which  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  13th  ;  and,  in  addition,  he  was 
directed  to  uulh  to  (  unilierueU .'  On  the 
following  day,  we  found  him  complaining 
of  great  tenderness  of  the  scrotum  ;  a  cold 
lotion  was  ordered  to  the  part,  and  a  few 
leeches.     He  is  now  better. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

ABSCESS    WITHIN     AND     WITHOUT   THE    CRA» 

MUM. 

Edgar  Burton,  a  young  man  of  rather 
emaciated  appearance,  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Green  into  William's  Ward,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  complaining  of  pain  in 
the  head,  particularly  over  the  left  ear,  at 
which  part  there  was  found  to  be  au  obscure 
sense  of  fluctuation  ;  and  there  was  also  a 
discharge  from  the  ear  on  the  same  side, 
which,  according  to  his  own  account,  had 
only  existed  about  two  weeks  ;  previously 
to  which,  he  said,  he  had  been  in  good 
health. 

The  account  since  obtained  from  the 
mother,  however,  differed  widely  from  that 
given  by  the  patient  himself.  It  is  stated 
by  her,  that  he  had  had  a  discharge  from 
the  ear  at  times  since  he  was  quite  a  child, 
but  during  seveial  years  this  has  been  con- 
stant, and  the  fector  very  offensive,  accom- 
nied  by  frequent  pain  in  the  head,  frequently 
so  severe  as  to  make  him  quite  frantic, 
especially  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
since  which  the  purulent  discharge  has  been 
occasionally  mixed  with  blood.  For  a  month 
past,  the  pain,  she  says,  has  scarcely  ever 
been  absent,  and  he  was  sometimes  deliri- 
ous ;  but  they  never  discovered  any  swelling 
in  the  temple  until  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
A  small  opening-  was  made  by  the  dresser 
into  the  tumour  above  the  ear,  from  which 
a  small  quantity  of  matter  exuded,  and  be 
was  ordered  some  saline  mixture,  and 
Dover's  powder. 

l^.  Became  worse  last  evening,  com- 
plaining of  greater  pain  in  the  head,  and 
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very  restless,  nnd    in    the  night  delirium 

OMM  ""i  bllt  the  .sister  did  not  send  for  any 
Mi  to  .scf  linn  ;  liu  is  now  (eleven  A.M.) 
still  delirious  j  pulse  lOJ,  hard  and  full  ; 
tongllfl  drvish,  covered  with  a  brown  fur  ; 
bowels  confined  sinee  vesterdav  ;  liead  hot 
and  dry,  as  is  the  skin  generally;  inces- 
santly talking  in  an  incoherent  manner,  nud 
putting  his  hud  to  the  left  temple  ;  sixteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  therefore  abstracted 
from  the  arm.  and  the  opening  in  the  nb- 
MOM  enlarged,  by  which  rather  meve  tbnn 
an  ounce  of  pus  was  liberated.  In  making 
this  incision,  a  branch  of  the  temporal 
artery  was  wounded,  but  not  more  than  two 
or  three  ounces  of  blood  were  lost.  On 
visiting  him  in  the  evening,  we  found  that 
the  relief  affordod  by  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  bud  only  been  partial  ;  lie  bad  be- 
come more  quiet  after  it  for  a  time,  with  a 
softer  pulse  and  lees  heat  of  skin,  but  re- 
mained uncollected  ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
he  became  again  more  violent,  with  in- 
creased febrile  symptoms,  and  the  bowels 
still  confined.  Venesection  repeated  to 
twelve  ounces.  A  dose  of  the  house- 
pbvsic. 

i;>.  Has  passed  a  rather  quieter  night, 
and  is  less  restless  this  morning,  but  con- 
tinues perfectly  uncollected  ;  tongue  hiown 
and  furred ;  bowels  open  several  times ; 
skin  less  hot;  no  discharge  from  the  wound. 
lie  is  stated  to  have  been  attacked  with 
convulsions  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
which  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  were  succeeded  by  profuse  perspiration. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  he  had  a  similar 
attack,  since  which  he  has  been  evidently 
sinking,  and,  in  fact,  he  expired  before  ten. 

Impection  of  the  Body. 

The  external  abscess  was  found  to  he 
situated  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  ex- 
tending over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  temporal  boue,  which  was  denuded  of 
its  pericranium,  and  the  cellular  membrane 
covering  it  was  in  a  sloughy  state.  On  re- 
moving the  calvarium,  there  was  discovered 
another  abscess,  situated  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  temporal  bone,  between  it  and  the 
dura  mater,  containing  some  dirty-looking, 
offensive  matter,  and  the  corresponding 
portion  of  bone  had  become  much  thinned 
bv  absorption.  There  was  considerable 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  ;  and,  on  examining  the  base,  there 
was  found  to  be  a  small  superficial  collection 
of  pus  over  the  pons  varolii.  Mr.  Green 
not  being  present  at  the  inspection,  the  in- 
terior of  the  brain  was  not  at  that  time  ex- 
amined, but  there  was  afterwards  discovered 
a  larger  cavity  in  the  middle  lobe,  at  about 
opposite  the  external  abscess,  containing 
about  twelve  drachms  of  offensive,  dirty- 
looking,  pus,  which  was  mixed  with  ditOJN 


ganited  portions  of  the  brain  ;  each  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  also  contained  a  collection 
of  ]'U-.  likewise  fetid,  hut  of  u  more  healthy 
colour,  and  not,    as  in    the    former  instance, 

containing  any  portion!  of  the  disorganised 
brain* 


DX8PLACSMKMT  or  Tin.  t;YK. 

M.  A.,  aged  15,  was  admitted  into  Mary's 
Ward,  No.  S3,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 

December,    under  the  care   of  Mr.  Oreen, 

with  a  displacement  of  the  loft  eye,  which 
had  taken  place  about  Jialf  an  hour  previ- 
ously ;  she  stated  that  she  had  run  in  the 
dark  against  an  iron  Baucepan ;  the  sharp* 
pointed  handle  of  which  had  entered  the 
orbit,  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and 
pushing  the  lids  backwards,  had  acted  as  a 
lever,  and  forcibly  driven  out  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  which,  on  admission,  was  protrud- 
ing externally  to  the  socket.  The  tunica 
conjunctiva  having  been  torn  away  from 
the  internal  part  of  the  palpebral,  which 
were  inverted  within  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
The  poor  girl  appeared  from  her  screams  to 
suffer  dreadful  agony,  and  complained  of  an 
excruciating  burning  sensation  within  the 
socket,  and  severe  aching  pain  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head.  She  stated  that  she  was 
capable  of  perceiving  objects  with  the  pro- 
truded eye,  but  was  unable  to  distinguish 
features  ;  the  pupil  was  much  contracted, 
and  drawn  inwards  towards  the  nose.  The 
conjunctiva  heing,  of  course,  kept  com- 
pletely on  the  stretch,  rendered  the  eye 
firm  and  hard  to  the  touch.  There  was  con- 
siderable tumidity  of  the  surrounding  inte- 
guments, and  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctival 
coat  injected  with  blood.  The  dresser  hav- 
ing warmed  a  portion  of  lint,  and  also  his 
fingers,  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  sa- 
turated the  lint  with  oil,  and  applying  it  to 
the  protruded  eye,  gently  grasped  the  organ 
with  his  fingers,  and  by  rotating  it  slightly 
from  angle  to  angle,  and  from  above  to  be- 
low, it  was  returned  into  the  socket  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  so  suddenly  as 
to  produce  an  audible  snap.  She  imme- 
diately ceased  her  cries,  and  expressed  her- 
self greatly  relieved.  She  was  then  or- 
dered to  hare  a  bandage  placed  over  both 
e^es  to  exclude  all  light,  and  prevent  her 
from  making  anv  attempt  to  u-:e  the.  eve  ; 
the  surrounding  integuments  quickly  be- 
came so  much  swollen  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  raising  the  lid  ;  eight  leeches 
to  be  applied  to  the  temple,  and  afterwards 
the  spirit  wash.  In  the  night  twelve  leeches 
more  were  applied. 

14.  Complains  of  pain  in  the  eye  and  left 
temple  ;  thirst.  Pulse  106,  rather  sharp  and 
full ;  bowels  coufiued.  A  dose  of  bouse 
physic  immediately,  aud  one  drachm  and  a. 
half  of  Epsoin  salts,  every  six  hours  after. 


ftil 
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!  '.  Slrpt  well  ;  bowels  open  ttrtlbl 
times  J   pul.se.    100,   MA   lid   nut    full;   faff 

not  complain  of  any  puiu  either  in  the  eve 
or  temple . 

k>.  Complain  of  imm  pain  in  th 

tins  moraine,  but  none  in   tbe    bead  ;   pulse 
10  I,   soft.      1  lie  vessels  of  tbe  conjunctiva 
are  still  much  injected  ;   bowels  open 
leeches  to  tbe  left  temple. 

17.  Dowall  open  ;  free  from  pain.  Tbe 
conjunctiva  bas  gradually  assumed  tbe  colour 
of  thai  of  tbe  otber  eye  ;  and  is  now  only  a 
little  red  at  tbe  an^le  wbere  tbe  tunic, 
covering  tbe  globe,  joins  witb  tbe  tunica 
palpebrae  ;  and  she  can  distinguish  fea- 
tures. 


(X  IT  Aft  CI  of  oaoti   mi.i.ixt  and  ill 

TltEATMENT. 

[A  pupil  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  begs 
leave  to  furnish  the  Editor  of  The  Law  i  i 
with  the  following  case.  If  the  statement 
of  the  patient  be  correct,  she  appears  to 
have  been  killed  by  bud  treatment  and  gross 
neglect.  If  her  account  be  untrue,  it  is  but 
just  that  the  parties  should  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  contradicting  it,  and  of  giv- 
ing a  true  statement  of  the  facts.] 

Mary  Walsh,  was  admitted  into  Dorcas 
Ward,  on  the  3d  of  December,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Williams.  The  following  is  the 
history  she  gave  of  her  illness.  She  is  26 
years  of  age  ;  and,  being  large  with  her 
first  child,  she  had  obtained  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Queen's  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Kdgeware-road  ;  but  was  told  she  could  not 
be  admitted  until  labour  hud  commenced, 
and  being  too  poor  to  hire  a  coach,  she  had 
to  walk  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  the  hos- 
pital after  the  membranes  had  burst  :  on 
her  arrival,  she  was  placed  in  a  bed,  upon  a 
skin  of  leather,  on  which  she  was  delivered 
by  the  midwife  ;  and  this  damp  leather  was 
allowed  to  remain  under  her  for  three  davs, 
without  having  been  once  changed  ;  at  the 
end  of  this  time  she  was  ordered  to  dress, 
but  allowed  to  be  on  the  bed.  Five  days 
after  her  delivery,  when  visited  by  a  friend, 
the  nurse  said  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
have  some  porter  to  raise  her  spirits,  aud 
increase  the  quantity  of  her  milk  ;  half  a 
pint  of  porter,  a-dav,  was  therefore  pro- 
cured for  her  by  her  friends,  as  the  nurse 
informed  them  there  was  nothing  but  thin 
•water-gruel  allowed  by  the  house,  which 
was  not  proper  for  her.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, she  said  a  larger  quantity  of  porter 
and  some  spirits  were  requisite  ;  but  this  the 
friends  of  the  patient  refused  to  get  without 
the  sanction  of  the  midwife,  who  was 
therefore  sent  for  ;  and,  with  her  concur- 
rence, a  pint  of  porter  a-day  was  given  the 
patient,  besides  gin  and  wine.  The  poor 
woman  says,  she  had  not  been  in  the  habit 


of  drinking,    but  as  she    felt  WtJ  b>w  and 
unwell,  and   it  seemed  to  do 
time,  she  continued  to  take  it,  although  at 
iiiu.-->  dtliriout.     A  fortnight  after  her  de- 
li   then   bo  ill,  sh< 
use   li   •  \prrssion.)  scarcely   al 

stand,    aht-   .  ,ed  up  in    a  small  light 

kept  for  the  purpose,)  and  I 
down  a  cold  Sight  of  stairs,  into  a  room  he- 
fore  th  to  return  thanks  !  it  be- 
ing,  as  she  was  informed,  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  house,  that  patients  should  always 
return  thanks  at  the  expiration  of  a  fort- 
night; but  she  had  a  cold  shiver  whilst 
waiting  in  the  room,  and  was  so  ill  as  to  be 
obliged  to  be  taken  up  to  bed  before  the 
ceremony  was  coucluded.  On  tbe  following 
day,  she  had  pain  in  the  right  side,  in- 
creased by  inspiration,  or  by  pressure  be- 
tween the  ribs,  and  pain  and  tenderness 
over  tbe  whole  abdomen,  especiallv  in  the 
region  of  the  womb  ;  this  became  worse, 
and  four  deyl  after  pain  also  came  on  in  the 
stomach,  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  ex- 
treme thirst ;  still  she  was  not  only  per* 
mitted,  but  advised,  both  bv  tbe  midwife 
and  nurse,  to  continue  taking  her  porter  and 
spirits  ;  and,  of  course,  all  her  bad  symp- 
toms increased. 

\  week  after  returning  thanks,  she  was 
accidentally  visited  by  two  medical  men  of 
the  establishment,  in  noiujr  round  the  ward. 
It  appears  that  these  gentlemen  are  only 
sent  for  in  urgent  cases,  and  that  this  poor 
woman's,  not  being  considered  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity, they  bad  not  been  called  in.  She 
was  then  ordered,  she  says,  some  saline 
draughts  and  purgative  medicine,  but  no 
bleeding,  general  or  local  ;  and  was  in- 
formed by  these  medical  attendants,  that 
no  ^ood  could  be  done  for  her  there,  inul 
that  therefore  she  had  better  go  home  i 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning  (the 
twenty-third  day  after  her  confinement)  she 
was  actually  taken  home,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  that 
in  a  cold  December  day.  Unfortunately, 
she  was  not  brought  to  this  hospital  until 
two  days  after.  She  now  complains  of  ex- 
ceisive  pain  over  the  whole  of  the  right  side 
of  the  chest,  extending  forwards  as  far  as 
tbe  right  edge  of  tbe  sternum,  and  back- 
wards to  the  spine  ;  greatly  increased  on  in- 
spiration, or  by  very  slight  pressure  be- 
tween the  ribs  ;  frequent  cough.  Can  ouly 
lie  on  the  left  side,  and  considerably  raised  ; 
any  attempt  to  turn,  or  rise  in  bed,  causes 
exquisite  pain  ;  also  pain  and  tendernesa 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  particularly  in  the 
hypogastric  region,  which  obliges  her  to  lie 
with  the  thighs  fixed  on  the  abdomen  ;  the 
face  is  pallid,  amounting  almost  to  a  livid 
hue  ;  the  lips  blue  ;  eyes  glassy  ;  respira- 
tion short  and  rapid  ;  pulse  130,  very  small 
and  feeble ;   countenance  extremely  anxi- 
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ous  ;  bowels  Hflt  open  j  tongue  moist  and 
clean,  reddish  ;it  the  Up  ead  edge*;  lias 
hci- n  unable,    to  retain  her  urine,  until  y-,- 

terday,  ever  rinoe  her  confinement  ;  con- 
tinual  want  of  sleep ;  botb  breaata  exces- 
sively hard,  particularly  tin-  fight,  in  which 

ouch   laclitVrous  duel  can   be  distinctly   felt, 

as  when   highly   distended  with  hardened 

wax  in  a  preparation  ;  tin  ri'  is  also  sup- 
puration  of  thfl    left    breast  ;   and  rheumatic 

I  aim  of  the  right  arm.    Dr.  W  illiama  being 

fiem  home,  the  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  El- 

liotson ,  who  conn  living  thai  the  pulse  would 

not  warrant  anv  great  depiction,  ordered 
eight  ounces  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  from 
the  arm,  and  twenty  leeches  applied  to  the 
right  side  ;  four  grains  of  calomel  to  be 
taken  immediately,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
caster  oil  three  hours  after.  For  diet,  slops 
only.  \  lar^e  poultice  of  linseed  meal  to 
be  applied  all  over  the  right  side,  al'ter  the 
removal  of  the  leeches,  and  to  be  renewed 
night  nnd  morning. 

•1.  lias  passed  a  sleepless  right,  and  con- 
tinues in  every  respect  the  same  as  yester- 
day, excepting  that  the  breasts  are  less  dis- 
tended ;  bowels  open  four  times.  On  ap- 
plying the  stethoscope  to  the  right  side  of 
the  chest,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  heard 
throughout,  but  here  and  there  with  a  slight 
sibilous  rattle  ;  but  it  gives  her  such  ex- 
treme pain  to  move,  that  she  caunot  be  ex- 
amined minutely. 

Finding  that  the  pulse  had  not  sunk  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  Dr.  EUiotson  considered 
that  the  continued  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
justified  him  in  bleeding  still  farther.  He 
therefore  had  her  raised  in  bed,  and  sup- 
ported upright,  while  a  vein  was  opened 
(in  his  presence),  with  a  view  of  producing 
faintness  with  the  loss  of  as  little  blood  as 
possible.  About  ten  ounces  were  removed, 
when  she  became  faint,  but  without  in- 
ducing actual  syncope. 

Ordered,  twenty  leeches  to  the  side,  and 
afterwards  a  poultice  as  before  ;  extract  of 
opium,  three  grains  immediately  ;  calomel, 
four  grains,  every  three  hours  as  there  was 
no  risk  of  injuring  the  infant,  this  being 
found  not  to  have  sucked  since  admission, 
and  to  feed  very  well  by  baud. 

h.  Has  passed  a  more  composed  night, 
but  without  much  sleep.  The  pain  in  the 
side  is  much  relieved,  and  she  has  been  ena- 
bled to  lie  on  it  a  short  time;  there  is  less 
pain  also  of  the  abdomen,  and  she  thinks 
herself  much  better;  but  the  respiration  is 
still  short  and  rapid,  with  a  raucous  rattle  in 
the  trachea.  It  still  gives  her  great  pain  to 
be  raised  in  bed,  and  she  cannot  turn  her- 
self without  doing  it  very  slowly  and  care- 
fully. Pulse  112,  small  .and  feeble;  bowels 
have  not  been  moved  since  yesterday  ;  coun- 
tenance pallid,  but  less  anxious  ;  lips  blue  ; 
eyes  glassy  j  mouth  not  sore.    Arrow  roott 


The  mercury  to  be  given  every  hour  until 
the  bowell  are  acted    on  ;   and    us   the   tlireo 

graina  of  opium  did  not  produce  much  sleep 

on  the  preceding  Dight,  to  have  four  grains 
at  night  if  she  should  he  restless.  The  ca- 
lomel was  continued  until  six  9.  ■*,  when 
the  bowels  were  moved  once.  No  great  al- 
teration appeared  to  take  place  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  .she  gradually  sunk, 
and  expired  at  lour  \.  H.  On  examination 
of  the  body,  nine  hours  after  death,  the 
whole  pulmonary  pleura  of  the  ri»ht  side 
was  covered  with  one  thick  mass  of  coagu- 
lated lymph,  so  dense,  that  it  must  have 
been  of  several  days'  formation;  and,  in- 
deed, in  four  or  live  points,  it  had  contracted 
adhesions  to  the  costal  pleura,  forming 
long  bands.  A  more  horrible  spectacle  of 
the  effects  of  an  inflammation,  allowed  to 
run  on  till  means  were  useless,  was  perhapa 
never  witnessed.  Some  turbid  serum  was 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  side  of  the 
chest,  and  one  collection  of  clear  serum  in 
the  midst  of  the  effused  lymph.  All  marks 
of  inflammation  had  disappeared  from  the 
peritoneum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skin  and 
eyes  after  erysipelas  and  ophthalmia,  but  its 
effects  were  visible  in  the  existence  of  a 
quantity  of  pus  in  the  pelvis.  The  uterus 
bad  not  yet  recovered  the  size  usual  before 
impregnation,  and  its  inner  surface  was  dyed 
with  a  red  fluid.  Several  melanotic  patches 
were  seen  in  the  peritoneum,  at  the  back  of 
the  uterus ;  and  a  small  encysted  tubercle 
existed  there,  containing-  in  its  centre  the 
same  black  deposite. 

Several  operations  were  to  have  been 
performed  this  week,  but  were  postponed 
on  account  of  there  being  erysipelas  in  the 
ward. 
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TO  CO  It  RESPONDENTS. 


Several  communications  have  come  to 
hand,  which  tshall  be  acknowledged  next 
week. 

A  Medical  Pupil.  We  cannot  adopt  his 
suggestion.  We  have  copyright  iu  the  lec- 
tures he  mentions,  and  ahull  restrain  their 
publication  by  an  injunction  in  Chancery, 
should  they  be  pirated  from  our  work. 

Quiz, — Not  the  same  X  * — 43. 

A  Friend. — Yes.  Every  thing  is  of  im- 
portance in  such  a  history  ;  the  public  can- 
not know  too  much  of  them. 

H.  G.  Not  the  least,  we  fear.  There 
are  hundreds  in  want  of  the  same  thing.  The 
effect  of  an  advertisement  on  the  wrapper 
might  be  tried,  and  if  the  letters  (postage 
paid)  are  referred  to  The  Lancet  Office, 
we  will  take  care  that  they  shall  be  forward- 
ed to  Glasgow,  to  any  address  that  II.  G. 
may  name. 

We  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  omit 
Dr.  Blicke's  letter  this  week. 

,/itnius.  If  Junius  will  call  in  Bedford 
Square  on  Tuesday  next,  before  twelve,  we 
shall  feel  happy  in  giving  him  the  required 
information. 

A  Radical  Surgeon.  There  was  to  have 
been  a  meeting  of  the  ijats  last  week,  but 
the  weather  was  too  cold,  and  they  could 
not  get  out.  In  their  present  enfeebled 
state,  if  they  were  exposed  to  the  frost  only 
for  a  few  hours,  they  would  never  regain 
their  holes  and  comers.  Dead  bats  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  spectacles  about  the  old 
walls  of  our  hospitals  ;  and  several  naturalists 
state,  that  the  entire  tribe  is  much  more 
feeble  at  the  present  season,  than  it  has 
been  within  the  memory  of  man. 
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Lecture  XV. 

Ulceration. 

Wl  observe  numerous  and  important  mo- 
difications in  the  character  and  progress  of 
■ulcers, which  necessarily  require  correspond- 
ing difference!  in  treatment.  Ulcers  may- 
be divided,  in  the  first  place,  into  common 
and  specific  ;  the  latter,  such  as  those  of  a 
carcinomatous,  syphilitic,  and  scrofulous 
kind,  will  be  considered  in  other  parts  of 
the  course;  hut  even  the  common  ulcers, 
that  is,  those  which  arise  from  ordinary- 
causes  in  constitutions  otherwise  healthy, 
are  by  no  means  uniform  in  their  appear- 
ance or  progress.  The  character  of  an  ulcer 
in  its  progress  towards  healing,  is  often  mo- 
dified by  its  position  in  the  body.  Thus, 
ulcers  that  are  situated  on  the  trunk,  that 
is  near  to  the  centre  of  circulation,  heal  more 
quickly  thnn  those  on  the  extremities;  and 
those  which  occur  on  the  upper  limbs,  more 
quickly  than  those  on  the  lower  limbs,  the 
dependent  position  of  the  lower  extremities 
being-  unfavourable  to  the  return  of  the  ve- 
nous blood.  The  general  state  of  health 
exerts  considerable  influence  over  the  pro- 
gress of  ulcers  ;  thus,  the  appearance  of  a 
sore  is  a  tolerably  good  criterion  of  the  state 
of  the  health  of  t lie  individual  in  whom  it 
occurs.  If  a  person  with  an  ulcer  is  seized 
with  fever,  you  will  quickly  find  a  very  im- 
portant change  in  the  state  of  that  ulcer.  A 
healthy  ulcer  is  one  in  which  the  curative 
process  is  going  on  favourably,  especially  in 
an  individual  of  healthy  constitution.  The 
newly  deposited  substance  in  such  an  ulcer, 
i*;  of  a  firm  consistence,  the  granulation!  are 
small  and  pointed,  and  do  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  colour 
^(  JJ'J. 


of  the  granulations  is  florid,  as  if  the  capilla- 
ries contained  arterial  blood  ;  but  even  in  an 
ulcer  of  this  description,  the  colour  will  de- 
pend much  upon  the  attitude  of  the  limb  ; 
for  instance,  if  the  colour  of  the  granulations 
he  florid  while  the  limb  is  in  the  horizontal 
position,  supposing  it  to  be  the  lower  extre- 
mity, if  you  hang  it  down  it  will  become 
livid,  and  some  of  the  vessels  may  give  way, 
and  it  will  bleed.  The  pus  secreted  on  such 
a  sore  is  thick,  whitish,  and  moderate  in 
quantity. 

The  treatment  of  a  sore  that  is  proceed- 
ing in  this  way,  you  will  immediately  per- 
ceive, must  be  very  simple  ;  you  have  only 
to  cover  the  sore  externally  by  a  soft  poul- 
tice or  simple  dressing,  and  a  bandage,  and 
allow  Nature  to  go  through  the  process, 
which  she  will  perform  well.  It  may  happen 
that  the  granulations  will  arise  a  little  above 
the  skin,  and  this  mav  for  a  while  deter  the 
healing  process  ;  for  cicatrisation,  which  is 
the  elongation  of  the  sound  skin  over  the 
ulcer,  and  which  never  takes  place  except 
from  the  sides  of  the  wound,  may  not  go  on, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  for  you 
to  apply  an  escharotic,  such  as  the  sulphate 
of  copper  or  the  nitrate  of  silver,  over  the 
wound. 

Indolent  Ulcers. — Indolent  ulcers  are  seen 
on  the  lower  extremities  of  old  and  en- 
feebled subjects.  The  granulations  of  such 
sores  are  large,  painful,  and  flabby,  or 
spongy,  and  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of 
thin  pus  from  them.  The  limb  generally  is 
swollen — ^edematous.  The  appearances  in 
fact,  of  the  sore  and  the  limb  generally,  are 
those  that  mark  a  want  of  vigour  in  the 
parts.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  effect 
which  position  has  in  regulating  the  move- 
ment of  the  venous  blood,  and  thus  in  in- 
fluencing the  appearance  of  ulcers.  Of 
course  the  horizontal  posture  of  the  limb, 
and  indeed  of  the  body,  will  be  more  favour- 
able to  the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities  than  the  perpendicular 
[  posture  ;  and  hence  you  might  suppose  that 
I  a  sore,  with  the  characters  I  have  de- 
I  scribed,  would  be  best  treated  bv  the  indi- 
vidual being  always  kept  in  bed.  No  doubt 
this  position  favours  the  return  of  venous 
blood,  aud  the  ulcer,  ceteris  paribus }  is  more 
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likely  to  heal;  but  to  confine  a  patient  al- 
ways    l.    !,    >l,    becau-  :<-lv   haviM-     a 

sore  on  the  leg,  is  objectionable  i  »nd  the 
■mm  confinement  to  bod  i->  not  sufficient  to 

WW  all  the  UUrUOMi  in  IU(  h    I  U 

find  tbtt  pressure  has  a  \ 

promoting  the  return  of  the.  venous  blood, 
and  thus  it  has  a  most  beneficial  niflut  iir^. 
For  instance,  when  the  TOIMll  of  the  linih 
are  very  much  distended,  and  tumefaction 
extends  in  the  lunh  throughout  —  when  the 
leg  is  swelled  and  painful,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  put  it  to  the  ground  and  walk, 

it  he  has  it  bandaged  from  the  toot  upward-:, 
he  will  immediately  6nd  that  lu-  can  put  it 
down  and  stand  upon  it. 

The  main  point  then,  in  the  treatment  ol 
indolent  ulcers,  consists  in  the  application 
ol  external  pressure,  which  may  be  mude 
either  to  the  limb  generally,  or  to  that  part 
in  which  the  ulcer  is  seated  ;  but  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  employing  it  is  to  the 
entire  limb. 

Pressure  may  be  made  iu  this  way  by 
means  of  a  bandage  of  calico,  or  flanuel  ap- 
plied generally,  uniformly,  and  as  firmly  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it,  from  the  toes  up  to 
the  knee  ;  and  the  application  of  such  a 
bandage,  if  it  be  judiciously  applied,  aided  by- 
simple  applications  to  the  part  affected, 
will  often  do  all  thai  is  necessary  towards 
healing  sores  of  this  kind.  However,  of 
late  years,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  not  only  this  general  pressure, 
but  also,  more  particularly  to  that  part  of 
the  limb  where  the  sore  is,  pressure  by 
strips  of  plaster.  This  is  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  was  adopted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Baynton,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Bristol. 
You  spread  linen  or  calico  with  diaculum 
plaster — the  emplastru/n  j>lumbi  or  adhesive 
plaster,  which  is  the  same  thing  rendered  a 
little  more  adhesive  by  a  small  quantity  of 
resin,  or  what  you  will  hud  to  be  very 
effectual,  soap  plaster,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  tar — a  drachm  of  pitch  to  three  or  four 
ounces  of  the  soap-plaster,  will  give  it  suffi- 
cient of  the  adhesive  quality,  and  this  will 
irritate  the  skin  much  less  than  either  diacu- 
lum, or  the  common  adhesive  plaster.  A 
plaster  of  this  kind  is  cut  into  strips  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  long 
enough  to  encircle  the  limb,  and  leave  three 
or  four  inches  over.  These  strips  should  be 
applied  to  that  part  ox  the  limb  where  the 
ulcer  is  situated,  and  to  two  or  three  inches 
above  and  below  the  sore.  You  commence 
below  the  sore,  crossing  it  over  the  wound, 
and  carrying  it  steadily  and  regularly 
round  the  leg,  giviug  it  such  a  degree 
of  tightness  as  the  patient  can  bear ;  it  not 
being  your  object  to  apply  the  strips  as 
tightly  as  possible.  Then  each  successive 
strij)  covers  about  the  third  of  the  one  that ; 
has  been  applied ;    and   thus  you  put    on 


•trip   alter    Strip*    till    you   have    applo 
sufficient    number.      You    then    employ    the 
roller  which  1  hav.-   m<  ntioned  ;   ind  thi 

the  mode  of  treatment  which  was  found  very 

ticift]   h\  uton,    and    which 

subsequent)?  been  generally  adopted.     He 

mentions  Hist  the  application  of  t. 
of  plaster  and  hundages,  sometimes  prod'. 
a  slight  degree  of  pain  and  heat  in  the  limb, 
I  nder  such  circumstances,  he  recommends 
that  the  lunh  should  be  laid  up  tor  a  little 
time,  and  that  a  fretted  rag  should  be  put 
over  it,  so  as  to  moisten  the  bundage,  and 
produce  cold. 

In  conjunction  with  these  you  may,  If 
you  think  tit,  apply  other  local  means  to  the 
sore.  There  are  certain  applications,  iu  the 
form  of  ointments,  which  are  capable  of 
affording  relief.  1  believe  you  will  find,  iu 
general,  that  the  steady  ami  effectual  appli- 
cation of  bandages  will  do  ;  but  you  may 
apply  with  these  the  red  precipitate  oint- 
ment, or  the  saturnine  mntincnt.  Hereto- 
fore surgeons  made  great  use  of  the  digestive 
ointment,  as  it  was  called,  such  as  the  bast- 
iican  ointment, yellow  and  black  ;  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper;  or  the 
sulphate  of  ztnc,  or  the  o.rmui  utte  of  nar- 
cur>i,  may  be  applied  in  solution.  It  is  not 
aaaary  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed  when 
he  is  treated  in  this  way  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
peculiar  advantage  in  this  treatment,  that  the 
patient  need  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but  may 
use  the  limb  and  follow  his  occupation.  It 
is  sufficient  to  dress  a  sore  in  this  way  every 
two  or  three  days,  for  although  those  sores, 
when  left  to  themselves,  secrete  a  thin,  mi  • 
healthy  matter,  yet  when  they  are  treated 
us  1  have  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  the 
discharge  is  very  much  diminished,  and  it 
becomes  very  much  more  healthy,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  necessity  for  very  numerous 
dressings.  1  believe  these  indolent  ulcers 
are  what  some  writers  have  called  fungous 
ulcers,  the  granulations  being  apt  to  rise  up 
into  very  large  masses  above  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  skin. 

You  will  sometimes  read  of  callous  ulcers, 
and  in  them  you  find  a  sore,  the  margins  of 
which  are  elevated  and  indurated,  and  in 
which  the  elevated  part  becomes  covered  by 
a  hardened  cuticle  ;  the  surface  presents  an 
excavation,  which,  instead  of  exhibiting  a 
large  flabby  sore,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
sore  from  which  there  is  but  little  discharge, 
a  kind  of  sore  in  which  there  appears  to  be 
no  disposition  to  the  performance  of  the 
restorative  processes.  Local  stimuli  and 
pressure  are  the  means  to  be  employed  under 
such  circumstances. 

A  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities  often  tends  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  some  portion  of  the  skin,  particularly 
of  the  leg  ;  and  the  skin,  when  once  inflam- 
ed, usually  passes  into  the  state  of  ulcera* 
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tion  |  and  thus  you  have  n  sore  formed 
which  ilt'pt'mis  on  the  vaiico.se  condition  ol 
the  lnnl),  and  which  lias  hit  u  called  a  ran 
cosr  alar;  uoi  iliat  the  nlOM  is  taricOSS  J 
there  it  nothing  particulaily  varicose  in  the 
ulcer  ltsclC,  hnt  it  is  an  nicer  in  the  skin  con- 
M'<|uent  on  a  chronic  inflammation,  depend 
lag  on  the  morbid  slate  Ol    tin-  veins    of  the 

liinh.    in  tiie  first  place,  it  is  expedient  to 

put  a  MM  to  the  intlainination,  and  for  this 
purpOM  von  may  apply  leeches  to  the  sur- 
MM|  ami  a  Invad-and- water  poultice.  When 
you  propose  leeches,  patients  are  often  very 
ii'tich  alarmed,  ami  say.  Will  not  the  appli- 
cation of  the  leeches  bring  the  surface  into 
a  sore  I  they  are  afraid  that  it  will  cause 
the  skin  to  go  into  u  state  of  ulceration. 
Now  Okie   is  ■  mistaken   notion;   the   local 

nh.sti action  of  blood  has  a  greet  effect  in 
removing  inflammation  of  tlie  skin,  and  if 
you  do  this,  \ou  accomplish  a  great  deal 
towards  restoring  the  ulcerated  leg  to  a 
healthy  condition.  You  take  away  the 
painful  condition  of  the  sore,  and  you  then 
iind  it  will  heal  up  quickly.  Often,  simple 
dressing  and  pressure  will  be  suilicient  for 
the  rest  of  your  treatment. 

An  important  class  of  sores  is  what  may 
be  called  inflamed  ulcers.  Inflammation  is 
the  source,  or  the  cause,  of  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption generally,  as  1  have  already  ex- 
plained to  you.  The  continuation  of  ulcera- 
tion shows  that  inflammation  is  extending, 
and  the  supervention  of  inflammation  in  an 
ulcer  under  a  healing  process,  puts  a  stop  to 
the  healing  process,  and  occasions  the  ulcer 
again  to  extend. 

Inflammation  may  exist  in  various  degrees 
in  ulcers  producing  different  kinds  of  un- 
healthy appearances,  and  which  are  denoted 
by  various  terms.  We  hear  people  speak  of 
jximful  sorts — of  irritable  sores.  These,  in 
fact,  are  only  other  words  for  sores  that  are 
inflamed.  Ill  conditioned  sores  are  princi- 
pally those  in  which  the  discharge  is  of  an 
unhealthy  kind,  that  unhealthy  discharge 
arisiug  chiefly  from  the  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  i/i  flamed  sores,  sloughing-  sores,  these 
are  only  a  variety  of  degrees  of  that  state 
which  generally  may  be  called  inflammation 
in  an  ulcer. 

When  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  exists 
in  an  ulcer,  the  margin  is  red  and  very  pain- 
ful ;  frequently  it  is  of  a  fiery  red.  The  limb 
is  generally  red,  swollen,  and  hot.  1  speak 
of  a  case  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
Bore,  and  that  seriously  inflamed.  The  gra- 
nulations, if  there  are  any,  quickly  disap- 
M  ar  ;  they  are  absorbed  ;  and  instead  of  a 
healthy  granulating  suriace,  you  have  an  ir- 
o  excavation  formed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ulcer.  You  have  a  foul,  tawnv,  livid, 
and  sometimes  bloody  surface.  There  are 
s  nit  1 1 1 1 1 •  - s  unhealthy  appearances  in  \aru>u> 
jwrta  of  the  h;ubs,  and   Streak*,  of  blood   ap- 


pear at  different  point!  in  the  sore.    Yon 

SWill  not  expect  that  a  sole  of  this  kind  will 
secrete  good  pus  j  in  fact,  milium;  like  pus 
appears  in  ihe  discharge  that  issues  from  it. 
Instead  of  pus  there  is  proline  ed  a  considerable 

quantity  of  thin,  foetid,  nearly  watery  fluid  ; 

or  a  kind  of  thin  matter,  sometimes  of  I  red 
colour  from  an  admixture  ol  blood  ;  (|f  some- 
times there  is  a  thin  or  viscid  and  glutinous 
matter  appearing  over  il,of  various  colours. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  discharge  from 
inflamed  ulcers,  technically  called  iclior, 
sanies,  and  sordes  ;  ichor  being  a  thin,  near- 
ly colourless,  fluid,  something  like  serum  ; 
sanies  being  thin,  and  tinged  with  blood 
more  or  less  ;  and  sordes  being  the  thicker 
glutinous  discbarge. 

Now  in  sores  thus  circumstanced,  it  will 
frequently  happen  that  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face will  slough  ;  and  if  a  sloughing  com- 
mences, of  course  the  sore  extends,  with 
great  rapidity,  in  depth,  as  well  as  along  the 
surface.  It  may  happen  that  some  vessel 
may  be  laid  open,  and  that  bleeding  will 
consequently  take  place  by  this  extension  of 
the  sore  ;  and  in  fact  such  an  occurrence  is 
not  unfavourable  under  such  circumstances, 
for  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  part  affords 
relief,  by  unloading  the  vessels,  and  taking; 
away  an  unnatural  repletion.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  this  process,  it  appears  as  if  the 
granulations  were  converted  into  a  kind  of 
greenish  or  livid  substance,  from  which  a 
thin  offensive  discharge  issues,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wound  being  inflamed.  Very 
great  pain  is  experienced  in  the  part  while 
the  changes  I  have  just  described  are  going 
on  ;  and  feverishness,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, affects  the  system  generally.  The  causes 
of  this  state  of  tlie  sore  are,  neglect  of  that 
attention  which  such  an  ulcer  requires  ;  ex- 
ertion, considerable  exertion  of  the  part  in 
which  the  sore  is  situated,  especially  if  in 
the  lower  extremity  :  and  particularly  in- 
temperance, indulgence  in  fermented  li- 
quors. 

The  first  object  under  such  circumstances 
must  of  course  be,  to  put  a  stop  to  inflam- 
mation, and  this  requires  the  general  employ- 
ment of  the  means  1  have  already  mentioned 
under  the  term  antiphlogistic.  The  local  or 
general  loss  of  blood  ;  purging  and  a  reduced 
diet  ;  rest  of  the  affected  part  of  course.  Lo- 
cal applications  to  such  a  sore  must  be  of 
a  soothing  character ;  tepid  fomentations; 
warm  poultices.  1  should  mention  by  the 
way,  that  wdien  the  pain  is  very  considerable, 
and  when  the  depletion  that  may  be  neces- 
>ai  v  has  not  removed  that  pain,  it  is  often 
expedient  to  give  a  pretty  good  dose  of 
opium  after  the  loss  of  blood.  By  the  con- 
tinuance and  repetition  of  these  means  you 
remove  the  inflammation,  and  then  the  case 
must  be  treated  according  to  the  principles 
already  mentioned. 
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It   frequently  happens  that  |nfl 
ills  the  I  .  i  it  ii 

attended  with  tb<  i  md  striking 

m^es  1  bare  now  deecribed.  Although 
the  itete  of  inflammati  in  goea  ao  far  aa  to 
produce  theee  aerioua  ell 
grea  of  inflammation  frequently  Weeps  up  ul- 
ceration, ami  prevents  the  institution  of 
the  restorative  process,  especially  in  jfi 
persons  of  plethoric  habits,  and  tree  liv.  re. 
Again,  where  exteneive  ulceration  has  pro- 
ceeded in  the  lower  extremity,  and  where 
it  is  going  on  favourably  towards  a  cure, 
Ike  favourable  progress  will  frequently  be 
arrested,  and  the  sore  will  again  spread, 
if  we  do  not  pay  attention  to  and  regulate 
the  diet  of  the  patient.  If  we  allow  him  a 
full  diet  of  animal  food,  and  let  him  use  fer- 
mented liquors  ;  if  we  neglect  P*ying  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
we  shall  find  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  patient  will  perhaps  complain  of  feel- 
ing himself  uncomfortable  ;  he  will  tell  you 
that  he  feels  a  headach  ;  but  on  looking  at 
the  sore,  we  do  not  observe  much  the  matter 
with  it.  But  observing  more  particularly, 
we  see  the  granulations  perhaps  giving 
way  at  a  few  points  ;  that  they  look  yellow- 
ish ;  and  if  you  examine  the  limb  a  little 
more  attentively  still,  perhaps  you  will  find 
that  an  unnatural  degree  of  heat  exists  in 
it.  Under  such  circumstances  you  will 
often  find  it  of  great  service  to  take  a 
little  blood  from  the  arm,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  diet. 

I  may  mention  generally,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcers,  such  as  require  that  the  pa- 
tient should  be  confined  to  his  chamber  and 
not  to  bed,  it  may  be  necessary  that  he  should 
be  on  what  we  call  a  sick  diet.  It  is  totally 
improper  to  let  him  be  living  on  animal  food 
and  fermented  liquors.  If  you  allow  that,  it 
will  frustrate  all  your  means.  A  strange 
notion  exists  in  the  minds  of  medical  men, 
that  where  they  see  a  sore  which  is  discharg- 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  give  nutritious  diet, 
and  allow  wine  and  so  forth,  to  support  the 
system  under  that  discharge,  when  in  fact 
the  evil  probably  proceeds  from  an  already 
over-full  state  of  the  constitution.  This  is  a 
morft  injudicious  way  of  treating  such  cases. 
On  the  contrary,  }rou  will  very  frequently 
find  it  necessary  to  take  blood,  and  to  re- 
duce the  diet  still  further,  in  the  progress 
of  afte  ctions  of  this  kind. 

I  should  mention  to  you  further,  that 
■when  large  ulcers  are  healing  very  rapidly, 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
same  points,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  other  serious  mischief.  When  an 
active  disease  of  this  kind,  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  is  put  a  stop  to,  unless  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  all  the  points  1  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend 
that  ,sorne  other  parts  of  the  frame  will  be- 


leene  affected]   and   I    have  know 
ins'  I  m<  r  ■>,  u 

person  a  have  been  allowed  a  lull  diet,  that 
ili«-  healing  of  the  ul<  • : 1 1  y 

followed   by  an  attack  of  palsy,  or  ■ 

rioua  diaeaae  either  in  the  eheel  or  abdo- 
men. 

hi  the  highest  degree  of  that  state  of  dis- 
turbance in  |  part,  which  constitutes  inflam- 
mation of  an  ulcer,  1  have  mentioned  t 
that   some   parts  of  the  ulcer  will  oc( .-.. 

ugh  ;  you  will  have  what  is  called  a 
ng  ulctr.  If  the  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment does  not  put  u  stop  to  this  sloughing  — 
it  the  part  that  has  perished  does  not 
rate,  or  if  there  should  be  unv  thing  like  a 
I  disposition  to  extension,  you  will  olten  find 
advantage  from  stt/nuU,  such  as  the  balsam 
of  Peru,  or  the  dilute  nitric  lotion;  and 
these  application!  are  veiy  useful  in  a  I 
in  which  there  is  a  kind  of  sloughing  ulce- 
ration, which  we  may  call  htr/>etic,  that 
comes  on  in  the  legs  of  old  persons  who  have 
been  free  livers.  A  portion  of  the  skin  will 
slough,  separate,  very  soon  skin  over  afresh, 
slough  again,  and  skin  over  again  ;  a  suc- 
cession of  these  will  take  place,  the  parts 
healing np  very  rapidly,  and  when  the  mor- 
tified skin  has  already  been  detached,  the 
application  of  the  balsam  of  Peru,  or  the 
dilute  nitric  acid  lotion,  or  opium  taken 
internally,  when  the  pain  is  considerable, 
constitutes  the  best  treatment  in  those  cases 
of  combined  ulceration  and  mortification. 

The  condition  of  ulcers  which  we  call 
phagedenic,  is  most  commonly  seen  as  a 
form  of  syphilitic  disease,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  syphilitic  disease.  Pha- 
gedenic ulceration  may  occur  under  other 
circumstances  ;  we  see  it  frequently  as  the 
result  of  considerable  inflammation  ;  it  oc- 
curs in  the  generative  organs,  particularly 
of  the  male,  where  clap  or  sores  may  have 
existed  for  some  time,  where  disease  has 
been  neglected,  and  sores  of  this  kind  which 
commonly  terminate  in  mortification  ;  part  of 
of  the  prepuce,  or  glans,  mortifies,  and  the 
sore  spreading  exhibits  the  particular  case 
which  we  call  phagedenic.  Mow,  the  word 
phagedena,  which  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
means  eating,  and,  in  fact,  the  sore  to  which 
the  word  is  applied  exhibits  that  kiud  of 
surface  which  is  very  well  described  by  it ; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  regular  eating 
away  of  the  part  without  any  attempt  at 
granulation.  There  is  an  irregular  eaten 
surface,  generally  of  a  yellowish,  livid,  or 
whitish  appearance,  with  a  little  matter  ad- 
hering to  it,  or  there  may  sometimes  be 
streaks  of  blood  upon  it.  The  margin  of  the 
surrounding  skin  is  red  and  painful,  and  the 
process  of  destruction  in  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion is  attended,  generally,  with  consider- 
able pain  in  the  part. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  first  object  in  this 
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case,  to  put  n  stop  to  tin-  inflammation  in 
ili'-  aunonnding  part;  bat  although  you 
adopt  liitiuis  toi  doing  tins,  \  i  often  and 
that  tins  ulcerative  destruction  continuea, 
that  the  party  are  destroyed  very  rapidly 
by  it.  and,  in  fact,  you  find  it  necpaaarj  to 
resort  to  other  measuree,  beaidea  those,  for 
combating  the  inflammation,  After  you 
have  adopted  those  preliminary  measures, 
and  earned  themes  far  ai  you  think  lit,  the 
moat  effective  mode  of  treatment  then,  con- 
aista  in  ti;t>  local  and  general  employment  of 

Opium,   and    that   in    a   very  free  way.     The 

ae ?ere  pain  winch  aocompaniea  thoae  cases 
must  have  indicated  the  externa]  and  in- 
ternal employment   of  opium,  which  verv 

.soon  puts  a  stop  to  that  symptom  ;   the  local 

application,  particularly  of  opium,  lias  a 
vcrv  beneficial  effect  in  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion ;  you  give  a  grain  of  opium,  live  grains 
ot  the  pilula  aaponies  cum  opio,  for  exam- 
ple, t  rerj  si\;  hoars,  so  as  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient under  the  influence  of  it;  you  may  also 
apply  such  meaea  as  are  calcinated  to  pre- 
vent costiveness,  although  very  commonly 
the  employment  of  opium  m  these  doses  does 
not  occasion  costiveuess.  You  apply  to  the 
part  the  liquor  opii  aedativoa  ;  you  employ 
it  by  diluting  it  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
with  distilled  water;  if  necessary,  however, 
yen  may  <  mploy  the  liquor  opii  simply  on 
lint,  mid  cover  the  part  with  a  bread-and- 
water  poultice.  By  this  mode  of  treatment 
you  will  find  the  most  beneficial  effect  pro- 
duced in  these  painful  and  phagedenic  ul- 
cers. 1  have  lately  had  several  cases  of  this 
kind  under  my  care,  in  which  the  advan- 
tage of  this  treatment  has  been  exemplified. 
One  young  man  came  to  the  hospital  who 
had  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce  uniformly 
swelled,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  glans 
had  mortilied  ;  part  of  the  slough  had  de- 
tached, and  that  part  presented  the  pha- 
gedenic character  just  mentioned.  There  was 
a  high  state  of  inflammation  of  the  prepuce, 
and  the  sore  below  had  the  character  1  have 
stated.  The  treatment  which  I  have  men- 
tioned was  immediately  adopted  in  that 
ease,  and  in  about  three  days,  the  surface 
both  of  the  prepuce  and  the  glans,  had  as 
completely  a  healthy  character  as  1  ever 
saw  in  ulceration.  The  healing  went  on 
favourably  throughout,  and  the  patient  was 
very  quickly  well,  if  we  except  the  loss 
1  have  mentioned  ;  and  as  that  part  had 
mortified  before  he  came  to  the  hospital,  of 
course  we  could  not  help  that.  At  the  same 
tune  there  was  another  patient  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  who  came  in  with  extensive  sores  on 
the  prepuce,  in  consequence  of  moiature 
having    formed   between   its  two  layers.      It 

tsary  to  lay  the  prepuce  open ;  and 
when  that  eras  done,  there  appeared  to  be 
an  unhealthy  see  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
prepuce.     Hero   the    buUam,  of  Teru  was 


tried  ;  it  eras  i  simulating  treatment  which 
was  tncii  firat,  and  I  think  that  that  rather 
increased  the  mi  icbief.  The  soothing  treat- 
ment of  opium,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, was    (hen    had    PeCOUraC  tO,   when  the 

destructive  progresa  of  the  sore  very  toon 
stopped,  and  it  healed  quite  favourably.    It. 

may   happen   generally,    when   inflammation 

in  this  kind  of  sore  is  completely  removed, 

H  hen  there  is  no  longer  pam,  and  vet  whern 
the  healing  process  does  not  commence,  that 
you  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  local  stimulus,  and  1  believe  a  mercurial 

application  is  the  best.  The  blsckwash  is 
a  mild  one;  the  ciaebar  ia  rather  more 
powerful.     L  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are 

never  to  have  recourse  to  these  in  this  sort 
of  phagedenic  ulceration. 

What    is   called  sloughing   phagedena, 

seems  to  be  that  unhealthy  state  of  a  sore 
which  1  have  now  described,  carried  to  a 
greater  extent — phagedena  gangrenosa — a 
mixture  of  the  phagedenic  ulceration,  with 
a  sloughing  of  the  sore.  Now  the  instances 
of  this  which  we  see  in  this  hospital,  are 
chiefly  in  young  females  who  devote  them- 
selves  to  prostitution.  We  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  it  in  male  subjects  ;  in  fact, 
men  are  not  exposed  to  that  particular  com- 
bination of  causes  which  produces  sloughing 
phagedena  in  these  unfortunate  young  wo- 
men. But  it  happens,  I  think,  chiefly  in 
some  of  the  youDger  members  of  that,  1  was 
going  to  say,  fraternity,  but  sisterhoodj  I 
suppose  I  must  call  it  (laughter),  who  fre- 
quent some  of  the  lowest  hauuts — who  lead 
the  most  irregular  lives — who  are  exposed 
to  the  cold  from  want  of  proper  covering, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  the  causes  that  tend  to 
depress  the  system;  and  especially  those 
who  attempt  to  struggle  against  these  de- 
pressing influences  by  the  use  of  stimulat- 
ing spirits.  It  is  in  these,  particularly  of  the 
younger  class,  that  this  destructive  slough- 
ing phagedena  shows  itself.  They  have 
gonorrhoea  perhaps,  or  sores  attended  with  a 
discharge.  Mow  it  so  happens,  from  the 
configuration  of  the  female  organs  of  gene- 
tatiou,  that  discharge  and  moisture  are  apt 
to  collect  about  those  parts  ;  the  parts  be- 
come irritated  and  excoriated,  and  then  fall 
into  the  state  of  ulceration  I  am  about  to 
describe  to  you.  The  surface  of  the  sore 
exhibits  a  reddish  or  brownish,  sometimes 
yellowish  colour,  as  if  from  the  intermixture 
of  matters;  and  we  find,  on  examining  it, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  pulpy  mass  covering 
the  living  parts  ;  so  that  what  you  see  is 
not,  in  fact,  what  you  would  probably  call 
the  surface  of  the  ulceration,  but  is  a  kind  ot" 
unnatural  decomposed  state  of  textures,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  sloughing  phage- 
denic character,  and  closely  adhering  to  the 
living  textures.  There  is  a  yellowish  ap- 
pearance— frequently  a  thick  yellowish  ap- 
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,  as  if  from  a  lav<i    oi   matter,  <m 

these       tOfet,     tkllli     you      CoiHelVe      tl.ut 
CM    wipe,    it    oil' with  a  probe    and    lint,  but 
when  )t,u  Bona  to  attempt  it,  you   find  thi« 
<-uim- 1 1    he  dOM  ,   M    I  hi.  l,  it  is  covered  by    a 
thnk    .^tidtuni a     thick,    glutinous,     sotne- 

iinir--,  brownish,  reddish,  blackiah,  or  grey- 
ish stratum,  occasionally  i— liag  to  be  bitev- 

mixed  vvitli  blood,  and  from  this  BBTC  theie 
exudes  |  kOTCC  quantity  of  thin,  sanioiis,  and 

particularly  fetid  iluid,  having  ■  particular 
odour,  which  would  at  once  indicate  tin- 
nature  of  the  affection  to  a  person  who  had 
•VOI  before  snutfed  it  (laughter)  ;  BO  that 
whenever  you  have  seen  one  or  two  casts  ot 
it,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  afterwards,  from  the 
smell,  to  know  the  nature  of  the  case.  1  he 
margin  of  the  sore  is  very  red  and  painful, 
and  the  sore  extends  with  great  rapidity, 
both  in  its  circumference  and  depth,  de- 
stroying parts  so  very  rapidly,  that  one  can 
hardly  see  how  they  can  be  so  destroyed. 
They  seem  to  be  made  up,  if  one  may  use 
the  expression,  into  the  pulpy  substance 
that  covers  the  sore.  Mow  this  seems  to  be 
•  peculiar  state  of  the  local  affection,  for  the 
constitution  is  hardly  affected,  even  when 
a  very  extensive  sore  of  this  kind  exists. 
\  ou  rnav  have  the  pulse,  perhaps,  a  little 
excited  by  the  sufferings  and  want  of  rest, 
but  you  have  the  tongue  generally  very 
clean,  the  bowels  not  disordered — no  head- 
ach. 

The  first  object  in  an  affection  of  this 
kind  is,  to  destroy  that  morbid  surface  which 
covers  the  sore;  and  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  employment  of  an  active 
escharotic  ;  and  what  we  use  invariably  in 
this  hospital  is,  the  pure  nitric  acid.  You 
dry  all  the  sore  thoroughly,  aud  take  care 
that  the  application  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond the  surfaces  of  the  wound.  You  dry 
the  surfaces  of  the  sore  as  well  as  you  can 
with  lint,  and  then  with  lint  rolled  round  a 
probe  and  dipped  in  the  nitric  acid,  you 
completely  saturate  the  sore  until  you  have 
acted  on  it  chemically,  and  destroyed  its 
surface,;  then  it  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of 
escar  or  slough.  It  is  a  great  object  iu  con- 
ducting a  case  of  this  kind  to  a  cure,  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced the  affection  originally ;  that  is,  not 
to  allow  any  moisture  to  collect  on  the  sur- 
rounding surfaces.  Whatever  discharge  col- 
lects, have  it  absorbed  by  putting  dry  lint 
upon  it.  Frequently  you  need  resort  to  no 
other  application  thau  that  of  dry  lint,  so  as 
to  soak  up  the  discharge,  and  prevent  it 
from  collecting  upon,  and  irritating,  or  ex- 
coriating, the  skin.  You  will  find  that  the 
slough,  wheu  it  separates,  will  leave  a  pe- 
culiarly clean  and  healthy  sore,  and  that 
tinder  the  employment  simply  of  dry  lint  it 
■will  heal.  You  will  want  nothing  but  one 
application  of  the  escharotic.     I  have  seen 


i  .  wliuli   the  sore 
peruana  ai  the  palm  of  my 

hand;    and  just    by    one-    ipplicatlOD    oi     | 

kind  bai  •  I  the 

tpplicatioa   ot  t!.<  perelly  viiv 

ble,  and   you    may    think   it 

to  giva  the  patient  twenty   or   thirty 
dropi  ot  the  tincture  of  opium  immediately 

after  the  application  ;  the  paiu  will  not 
return.  \\  hen  rotl  have  once  put  a  stop  t<> 
this  process,  the  patient  may  he  said  to  bfl 
well.  Sleep  returns,  no  oonatitutioool  dis- 
turbance exists,  and  the  patient  I 
very  speedily. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  that  this  occura 
generally  in  women  of  the  town,  under  the 
particular  circumstances  J  have  stated  ;  but 
it  is  by   DO    means    conlined    to    CBBBB  winch 

might  originally  be  supposed  to  have  hi 
venereal.  1  remember  a  very  particular 
case  of  this  nature,  under  the  care  of  my 
colleague  Dr.  Latham.  I  was  requested  to 
see  it,  on  account  of  the  sloughing  pba 
dena.  It  was  the  case  of  a  yOMOg  woman 
who  had  had  small«pox  very  leverely;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  attack,  which  had 
rendered  her  very  weak,  came  on  diarr: 
There  was  also  a  considerable  discharge 
from  the  vagina,  and  considerable  excoria- 
tion about  the  nates  ;  thus  the  surface  of 
the  nates  became  highly  inflamed.  In  the 
end,  a  large  excoriation  of  the  character  sf 
phagedenic  ulceration,  formed  in  each  but- 
tock in  this  patient,  already  reduced  to 
death's  door.  Dr.  Latham  asked  me  to  see 
her,  not  with  a  view  of  doing  her  any  good, 
for  she  seemed  to  be  so  reduced  that,  in 
his  opinion,  nothing  could  be  done  for  her. 
I  thought,  also,  when  1  saw  the  case,  very 
badly  of  it.  There  were  these  two  largo 
sores  on  the  buttocks,  and  a  copious  dis- 
charge. They  were  treated  by  the  nitric 
acid  as  1  have  stated.  She  had  port-wine 
and  quinine  allowed  her  very  liberally,  and 
she  did  perfectly  well.  This  was  a  case  in 
which  the  cause  was  (mite  of  a  common 
kind,  and  in  which  you  could  not  ascribe 
the  occurrence,  even  remotely,  to  syphilitic 
disease. 

As  far  as  I  can  understand,  hospital  gan~ 
grtne  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  slough- 
ing phagedena  1  have  described.  This  is 
the  affection  generally  called  by  the  French, 
pourriture  d'  hopital.  Hospital  sores,  putrid 
or  malignant  ulcers,  these  are  terms  made 
use  of  by  those  who  have  observed  the 
disease  in  the  military  and  naval  services. 
They  imply  an  unhealthy  condition  conse- 
quent on  wounds,  whether  from  operations 
or  not,  occurring  in  certain  situations,  such 
as  hospitals,  prisons,  ships,  and  so  forth, 
where  individuals  are  crowded  together  in 
considerable  numbers,  particularly  under 
circumstances  of  high  temperature,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  apartments  can- 


ME,  LAWRENC1  ON  ULCERATION. 
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not   ho  well  ventilated.      I'    appears   ,f>  be, 

therefore,  ;m  unhealthy  suite  of  ulceration 

induced  liv  the  ]<'ful  influence  of  ■  viti- 
ated atmosphere  upon  the  sore.     Wo  find 

llr.it    tin-    crowding  together   of  individuals, 

in  this  wiiv,  Ims  11  moot  powerful  effecl  i" 
preduoing  it,  without  our  bring  oblo  to  ton 

fount  foi  the  mode  in  which  it.  does  pro- 
duce it.      NOW,  in  an  hospital  in    this  town, 

when  then  wm  a  word  ospsble  of  contain* 
log  twenty  patienta,  it  would  sosBetimei 
happen,  from  the  hospital  being  crowded, 

thut  u  few  note  than  twenty  would  he  poi 

into  this  ward.      This  was   done  lepeatedly: 


the  patient,  in  order  to  prevent  tliO  prOpnga- 

lion  of  the  affection  to  others.     Perbapi  it.  is 

a  point  im.i   \i'l  clearly    made    out,    whether 

the  phag<  denh  sore  and  tbe  sloughing  phage* 
di  u.i  aie  oapable  of  influencing  others  by 
propogation,  or  whether  the  circomatance  of 

their  arising  in  several  individuals  at  the 
same  tune,  occuis  from  those  persons  hem.; 
exposed  to  the    sane'    c;ni.,r.      We    have   not 

an  opportunity  of  ai  eina  much  of  this  kind 
in  a  hospital  like  this,  for  tho  wards  being 
large  and  very  airy,  und  not  crowded,  the 
circumatancei  which  occasion  the  affection 
do  not  exist  here;  but  in  some  cases  wliere 


and  it  was  observed  that,  it  ever  the  mi. ..her  we  have  had  persons  with  largo  phagedenic 
of  patient!  was  Enereaaed  to  twenty-four  or !  affections  admitted  into  tin;  wards,  we  have 
twenty-five,  typhu*  fewtr  would  break  out  aeon  other  patients  who  have  lam  near  or 
in  the  ward.  '  i  he  extra  crowding  together  contiguous  to  those,  have  their  sores  fro  into 
of  the    patients,    produced    that    particular    "•'"   unliealtliy  state.     This  has  happened   in 


patients,    produced     tnat    p 
BOXMMia  affection   which    1    have  mentioned,  i  so  many  instances  under    my   own  observa- 
[tbappened  to  sae,  net  long  ago,  to  have  a   tion,  in  my  own  wards,  that  I  cannot  help 

yoaing    woman     under    mv  care,     wlio    hud    thinking,    there    is    some    contagious   influ- 


sloughiog  phagedena — ■  very  had  ease — in 
tin-  hospital.     The  application  of  the  nitric 


ence  exerted  ;  that  there  is  some  contagious 
property  capahle  of  affecting  others.     At  alL 


acid  had  the  usual  beneficial   effect,  and  the  i  events  it  is  expedient,  when    this   complaint 


case  was  going  on  very  favourably.  She 
was  placed  in  one  of  what  we  call  the  doiible 
wards.  It  was  necessary  that  one  of  the 
wards  should  he  white-washed  and  cleaned, 
and,  consequently,   that  the  patient  should 


occurs,  to  disperse  patients  who  aro  congre- 
gated together,  and  separate  those  who  are 
affected  from  those  who  are  healthy. 

Then  the  treatment  is  just  the  same  in 
other  respects  as  that  of  sloughing  phage- 


be  partlv  removed  from  the  one  ward  into  dena.  1'ou  have  to  destroy  the  morbid  sur- 
the  other.  In  this  way  the  ward  which  I  face  by  some  adequately  powerful  escharotic. 
should  have  contained  fourteen,  contained  j  Hie  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  Pure  potash  or 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  patients;  and  in  j  the  lunar  caustic  is  not  powerful  enough, 
two  or  three  davs  after  she  had  been  there, !  Strong  vinegar  has  been  recommended,  hut 
she  experienced  a  complete  relapse,  so  that  \  that  is  not  sufficient.  Caustic  or  potash  will 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  her.      hardly  act  sufficiently  through  the  pecuhar- 


This  condition  of  sore,  then,  called  hospi 
tal  gangrene,  is  to  he  regarded  as  the  effect 
of  a  local  influence,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
produced  by  external  local  causes,  and  not 
in  any  way  ascribable  to  the  condition  of 
any  organ  or  organs  of  the  system.  The 
part  in  which  this  particular  condition  takes 


ly  hard  viscid  mass  which  covers  the  sore. 
The  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  therefore  is  the 
substance  to  be  relied  on.  Professor  Del- 
pech  of  Montptlier,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  great  many  cases  of  this  kind  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  war,  when  hos- 
tilities  were    carrying    on    in    the    south  of 


place,  becomes  painful  ;  then  it  becomes  j  France,  states  that  he  had  received  one  hun- 
innamed,  and  then  it  passes  prettv  much  dred  and  fifty  soldiers  with  this  affection, 
into  the  state  1  have  mentioned.  The  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pain- 
granulations  cease.  A  pus— a  yellowish  peluno,  1  think  it  was,  and  that  he  healed 
viscid  matter,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  them  all  by  the  actual  cautery.  There  13 
surrounding  part,  forming  a  covering  to  the  no  doubt  but  that  would  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
sore;  and  under  this  external  covering  the  ©ompjiab  the  purpose.  It  does  not  matter 
ulcerative  process  extends  very  quickly,  and  what  the  precise  process  made  use  of  is,   the 


destroys  the  part  in  which  it  is  seated  with 
great  rapidity.  Although  the  patient's  health 
has  not  heen  previously  disturbed,  of  course 


object  being  to  adopt  means  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  destroy  that  morbid  growth  on  the 
surface  ;  and  thus  to  allow  the  formation  of  a 


the  occurrence  of  so  serious  a  local  mischief'  healthy  granulating  surface  beneath  it ;  and 


disturbs  the  health  at  last.    The  digestive  or 
gans  suffer  sympathetically.     The  patient, 
in  the  first  place,  has  these  organs  disturbed, 
and    in    the     progress   of  the    affection    his 
strength  generally  suffers. 

I  f  there  is  anything  of  a  contagious  nature  '  rence 
in  this   affection,  it  is  of  course  very  impor- 
tant in  treating  it,  that  those  which  are  close 
to  it  should  be  separated  and  removed  from 


this,  combined  with  the  removal  of  the  pa- 
tient from  those  external  influences  which 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  producing  the  dis- 
ease, may  be  reli -d  upon  as  sufficiently  effec- 
tual m  curing  it,  and  preventing  its  recur- 


pi:.  \i  i  .  nun  -\:w  -m, 


i:i>l\n  lU.H  I  \l\  ERSITV  CUNK 
December  17th* 

AUOOMN.U.     DISEASE. 

1  > it .  ViijtiN  sent  round  for  inspection  at 
the  commencement  of  the  lecture,  the  sto- 
mach of  a  man  named  M'Arlhur.  lis  in- 
ternal surface  «ai  thickened  and  very  red, 
but  the  latter   appearance    he   considered  as 

partly  proceeding  from  its  maceration  after 
the  patient's  death  ;  two  distinct  ulcers  were 
situated,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  viscus, 
the  other  at  its  pyloric  extremity,  the  former 
of  which  had  well-defined  edges,  in  the  other 
not  so  evident  ;  their  surfaces  were  stained, 
of  a  blackish-yellow  colour,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  lluid  fseculent  matte  r.  The  thickness 
of  the  coats  was  greatest  towards  the  pylo- 
rus, where  there  was  a  deposition  of  matter 
resembling  cartilage.  As  he  would  resume 
the  subject  before  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
he  particularly  directed  the  students  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  mean  time,  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  the  central  ulcer.  This  patient,  lie 
said,  was  admitted  with  apparent  organic 
abdominal  disease,  and  suspended  functions 
of  the  stomach  of  four  mouths' standing.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking  food,  it  was 
vomited  ;  there  was  sharp  pain  extending 
from  the  epigastrium  towards  the  left  hy- 
pochondrium,  and  in  this  situation  there 
was  an  evident  tumefaction,  partly  depend- 
ing on  flatulence.  No  pain  was  felt  as  food 
passed  through  the  cardiac  orifice  ;  the  vo- 
miting took  place  sooner  than  is  usual  in 
diseased  pylorus;  no  blood  had  been  thrown 
up,  and  the  tumour  lay  to  the  left  of  the 
mesial  line.  Here  there  was  no  symptom 
decisive  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach. 
Vomiting  frequently  occurs  in  other  dis- 
eases, as  of  the  liver  and  small  intestines  ; 
two  such  cases  he  had  seen  in  the  clinical 
ward,  one  of  disease  of  the  liver;  the  second 
an  affection  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
diaphragm,  on  which  there  was  an  abundant 
deposition  of  lvmph,  by  which,  as  was  sub- 
sequently conjectured,  the  par  vagum  was 
probably  compressed,  and  irritation  of  the 
stomach  thus  induced. 

In  this  man  there  was  also  found  some 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and 
a  slight  appearance  of  inflammation  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  liver.  He  regretted 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  intes- 
tines was  not  examined,  with  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  vascularity  said  to  be 
found  in  this  situation  in  animals  starved  to 
death — in  persons  dying  of  suspended  di- 
gestion. In  this  man  also,  the  stomach  was 
much  contracted,  depending,  probably,  on 
the  incessant  vomiting  and  consequent  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres.     A  contrary 


Aitnessed  whero  the  stomach 

w.i-,  iir-t-  from  disease,  and  the  duodenum 

the  former  organ  in  that  cu->e  be- 

•!y  enlai . 
\\  ben  the   symptoms  he    had  described 
were  compared  with  the  appearances  found 
here  00  tion,    th'-ir   peculiarities 

at  once  explained.     The  vomiting   at  the 

peri  'i  'i  B  quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking 
food,  doubtless  resulted  fruin  the  situation 
of  the  central  ulcer.  The  contraction  of  the, 
stomach  indicated  the  nature  of  the  tumour, 
tht*  pylorus  being  thus  dragged  to  the  left  of 
the  meaial  Hue. 

1): r.  Alison  raid,  this  patient  came  too  late 
under  his  care  to  have  tried  mercury  :  iodine 
had  been  externally  employed.  The  BMS, 
he  concluded,  furnished  us  an  useful  km  in 
of  the  length  to  which  dyspeptic  diseases 
may  proceed,  and  strongly  corroborated  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  W  llson  Philip,  of  the  import- 
ant benefit  of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  dy- 
spepsia, marked  with  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. 


ACUTE   RHEUMATISM. 

Four  patients,  he  said,  were  admitted 
since  last  meeting  ;  the  first  was  a  case  of 
acute  rheumatism.  As  it  evinced  no  pecu- 
liarity, wo  shall  merely  add  Dr.  Alison's 
concluding  observations  on  it.  The  most 
important  question  for  consideration  in  this 
disease,  he  observed,  was,  by  what  cause  is 
its  translation  to  the  pericardium  deter- 
mined 1  On  this  point,  he  considered  it  of 
extreme  uitficulty  to  form  a  decisive  judg- 
ment. The  pericardium  and  heart  became 
effected  in  different  ways  at  one  time,  an 
entire  or  perfect  metastasis  occurred,  in 
which  the  external  paius  suddenly  and  to- 
tally subsided,  and  the  disease  of  tho  heart 
immediately  supervened;  in  other  cases, 
again,  the  heart  became  implicated,  while 
the  external  disease  peisisted  in  its  pro- 
gress without  the  slightest  abatement ;  the 
hist,  from  all  he  had  seen  and  read,  he  con- 
sidered to  arise  most  frequently  in  instances 
where  great  evacuations  hail  been  employed; 
the  second,  however,  occurred  usually  where 
no  evacuations  had  been  practised  ;  he, 
therefore,  thought  a  middle  course  the 
safest,  and  that  depletory  measures  were 
useful  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
so  as  they  were  not  urged  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  subdue  visceral  inflammation  ; 
the  object,  in  fact,  of  venesestion  being  here 
to  allay  pain  and  febrile  irritation,  and  to 
assist,  as  it  very  powerfully  did,  the  action 
of  sudorific  medicines.  He  spoke  in  re- 
commendation of  the  solution  of  tart,  emetic 
in  diaphoretic  doses,  and  expressed  his  be- 
lief that,  in  the  course  of  four  or  Ave  weeks, 
the  patient  would  get  well  under  treatment 
guided  by  the  reflections  he  just  stated, 
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i  n  vi »    DISIASBt 

The    other    two   cast-.s,    Dr.    Alison    laid, 
Were    of  head    disease,  anil    of   considerable 

Importance.  The  Brat  was  that  of  .lames 
Gamble,  ntat.  ;>i.  This  man  oompliined  of 
gnat  beadacli,  chiefly  of  the  forehead,  to* 

wards  the  left  side ;    impatience  of  light, ; 

dimness    of    light,    and   double    vision;     he 
Vomited    much,  and    the  bowels  were  rather! 
Confined,     hut    no    febrile    symptoms  j     the 

pulse  was  low,  and  do  delirium  or  tendency 

to  coma.  The  illness  was  of  a  mouth's! 
Btandiog  ;  had  it  been  more  recent,  he 
would  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to 
disease  of  the  brain,  but,  from  its  chronic 
nature,  he,  thought  it  was  an  affection  of  its 
coverings,  an  important  circumstance  which 
he  had  not  yet  alluded  to,  was  a  alight  de- 
cree ol'  protrusion  and  tenderness  of  the 
frontal  bone,  close  to  the  left  orbit.  These 
symptoms  resembled  much,  he  remarked, 
■what  was  frequently  caused  by  the  exces- 
sive use  of  mercury  ;  but  it  should,  at  the 
same  time,  be  considered,  that  cases  fre- 
quently occur,  in  which  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  even  proceeds  to  suppura- 
tion, without  such  decided  symptoms  being 
induced.  They  were  always  to  be  held  as 
dangerous;  especially,  as  in  this  instance, 
where  the  disease  had  proceeded  to  some 
length,  and  proper  treatment  had  not  been 
employed  in  proper  time. 

As  to  the  practice,  he  remembered  two 
remarkable  examples  of  this  kind,  in  which, 
after  bleeding,  6cc.  had  been  practised  in- 
effectually, the  symptoms  yielded  to  the  use 
of  mercury  ;  but  he  believed  that  the  relief 
induced  by  this  remedy,  was  rarely  to  be 
depended  on.  Leeches,  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  and  similar  remedies,  afforded  better 
prospects  of  a  permanent  cure,  especially 
among  the  lower  orders,  who  were  extremely 
liable  to  cold  during  the  effects  of  the  mer- 
cury, from  their  imprudent  habits.  Accord- 
ingly this  patient  was  bled  to  sixteen  ounces, 
and  the  blood  wassizy  ;  sixteen  leeches  were 
applied,  and  purgatives  given  ;  the  head  was 
also  shaved  and  blistered.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  case,  Dr.  Alison  promised  to  re- 
sume, as  soon  as  any  decisive  turn  should 
have  taken  place. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  FIFTH  NERVE. 

In  the  next  patient,  Robert  Kern,  actat. 
99,  the  symptoms  were  rather  of  unusual 
and  of  considerable  interest,  as  in  him,  Dr. 
Alison  said,  another  example  was  seen  of 
different  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
combined  or  consecutive  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. He  was  addicted  to  spirituous  li- 
quors, and  for  two  months  last  year  had 
laboured  under  decided  paraplegia.  Six 
weeks  before  his  admission  on  the  present 


occasion,  hi  is  reported  to  have  had  three 
epileptic  tits;    that  the  hist  paroxysm  (if the 

deaenption  of  ■  friend  who  accompanied  the 

patient  be  I  orrei  t  )  more  resembled  an  apo- 
pleCtiC  leisure  ;  since  then  his  speech  has 
been  imperfect,  partly,  perhaps,  from  for- 
retfulneBI  of  words,  as  well  as  from  impeded 

articulation;  he  has  headach,  pain  of  left 

cheek,  no  paralysis,  though  certainly  the. 
temporal  moacle  act!  in  rather  an  unusual 
manner,  and  would  lead  to  tie-  suspicion 
that  the  motor  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  or 
that  nerve  itself,  near  its  origin,  was  affect- 
ed. The  impediment  of  the  apeech  would 
also  indicate  an  impaired  condition  of  the 
ninth  nerve,  either  in  its  course  or  near  its 
origin.  To  be  sure,  as  be  before  remarked, 
the  diagnosis  was  not  always  clear  between 
forgetfulness  of  language  and  actual  physical 
hesitation,  depending  on  diminished  nervous 
power.  All  the  symptoms  had  been  bene- 
fited by  cupping,  but  no  great  amendment 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  hospital ;  and  from 
the  insidious  nature  of  cerebral  diseases,  a 
prognosis  in  such  a  case  could  not  be  sure. 
The  treatment  had  been  and  would  be  of  the 
antiphlogistic  kind. 

HEMIPLEGIA. 

James  Bell  was  admitted,  on  the  8th  Nov. 
with  hemiplegia,  of  nine  weeks  duration,  of 
the  left  side  ;  he  had  pain  of  the  right  tem- 
ple, and  there  was  little  doubt  but  blood 
had  been  extravasated  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain.  This  was  a  case  in 
which  remollissement  might  be  apprehend- 
ed round  the  coagulum  during,  or  conse- 
quent to,  its  absorption  ;  and  it  happened 
here  that  the  left  arm  was  contracted,  which 
contraction  was  not  long  since  looked  on  as 
decidedly  pathognomonic  of  this  affection  ; 
but  such  is  not  really  the  case,  it  is  only 
symptomatic  of  more  than  ordinary  irrita- 
tion, and  consequently  indicates  greater  dau- 
ger.  This  case  Dr.  Alison  would  again 
bring  forward  ;  the  only  additional  remark 
he  had  to  offer  on  it  at  present  was,  that 
under  the  treatment  practised,  the  motion 
of  the  leg  has  somewiiat  improved  ;  this, 
which  frequently  happens,  seems  to  result, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  motion  of 
the  leg  being  more  independent  of  the  cere- 
bral influence  than  the  superior  portion  of 
the  body. 

The  next  case  was  Donald  Mac  Kie,  an 
example  of  apoplectic  seizure,  relieved  by 
copious  bleeding,  purging,  &c,  and  leaving 
no  bad  symptom  behind.  This,  Dr.  Alison, 
said,  rendered  it  probable,  that  no  extrava- 
sation had  taken  place,  hut  it  was  likely 
that  the  disease  would  recur. 


PARALVMS. 

John  Roy  was  admitted,  loth  October, 
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with  paralysis  of  live  days  standing,  but  bad 

head  iymptO 

complains  of  pain  of  t lit-  right  tide  of  the 

:,    Willi  vertigo,    and  tendency  to  falJ  to- 

wanu  Um  right  aide,  rbere  were  in  il«i» 
patient  two  interesting    phenomena,    first, 

lliuc  the  right  arm  and  It- 1 1  wei<-  affected, 
and,  secondly,  that  symptoms  were  present, 
refernble    to  disorder   of    tli»-    fifth    pair   of 

iieivt's.    Cm  s  of  peralyeie,  Dr.  Alison  oh« 

vtd,  occasionally  occur,  in  which  symp- 
toms present  themselves  identical  with  tl 

produced  by  the  section  of  tlie  fifth  pair, 
such  as  deficient  sensation  of  the  ear,  cheek, 
and  iio.stnl,  all  which  parts  at  the  right  side 
were  thus  affected  in  tins  instance.  There  R  %i 
no  loss  of  sensation  in  the  eye,  but  what 
extremely  important  was,  its  being-  moihidly 
sensible,  and  subject,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  head  symptoms,  to  repeated  and 
periodical  inflammatory  attacks  :  such  is 
also  produced  by  the  division  of  this  nerve. 
Dr.  Alison  had  seen  three  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  in  all  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  super- 
vened, and  terminated  in  sloughing  of  the 
cornea,  and  escape  of  the  crystalline  lens 
and  the  humours,  as  had  invariably  happened 
ia  the  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals. 
It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  the  operation  or 
disease  wbich  deprived  other  parts  of  sen- 
sation, should  act  as  a  source  of  irritation  to 
the  eves;  the  cheek,  and  cruras  too,  however, 
had  also  been  inflamed  by  the  same  cause. 
It  was  probable  here,  that  there  was  either  a 
little  tubercle  pressing  on  the  fifth  nerve  in 
some  part  of  the  course,  or  that  there  was 
organic  disease  of  the  nerve  itself.  The 
treatment  had  been,  the  application  of 
leeches  and  blisters,  and  brisk  purging,  as 
his  bowels  had  been  obstinately  costive. 
V nder  this  plan  he  had  of  lute  improved  in 
several  respects. 


ON  INTERNAL  UTERINE  HJEMOll- 
HHAGE. 

By  Jamfs  Milman  Coley,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

Whim  a  portion  of  the  placenta  is  de- 
tached from  its  connexion  with  the  uterus  in 
the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  a  discharge 
of  blood  usually  appears  from  the  ruptured 
vessels,  which  is  nearly  commensurate  with 
the  internal  haemorrhage,  and  manifestly 
denotes  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  ac- 
cident. The  discharge  of  blood  externally, 
lias,  however,  sometimes  been  found  ex- 
tremely disproportionate  with  that  which 
has  been  effused  within  the  uterus;  and  the 
patient  has  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
speedv  dissolution  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  our  ablest  British  practitioners,  who  have 
not  felt  authorised  to  attempt  any  relief, 


i  by  manual  operation  or  by  medicine, 
H  raing  a  disease*      An 

iiihlaiice  o(    tins    kind,    which  fed  ui.der  the 
E,     Dr.   Dcinnan,    aid 

l'i.   Deonison,  i.   recorded  in  the  "  New 

I  id    an  1     Physical    Journal,"    vol.    vi., 
pagt  d  Dr.  Merruuan,   in  In*  "  B 

nopsia  ..i  the  various  kinds  of  Difficult  Par- 
turition," illudei  lO  tltie  species  of  uterine 
haemorrhage  in    the   following    passage;^ 

"  It  may  happen,  that  the  d.-.i.  .r- 

rhagC  is  much  greater  than  appears  exter- 
nally, for  blood  may  be  poured  into  the 
spare  between  tbfl    uterus   and  the  placenta, 

sufficient    to   produce    syncope    and  atei 

death,  anil  yet  theie  may  be  very  little  ap- 
pearance oi  discharge  from  the  vagina/' — ■ 
pagf  ii>. 

In  addition  to  these  two  species  of  uterine 
haemorrhage  in  the  latter  months  of  utero- 
Uestation,  namely,  that  in  which  the  external 
discharge  is  piotu.se,  and  proportionate  with 
the  internal  bleeding,  and  that  in  which  the 
external  discharge  is  very  small,  and  dispro- 
portionate with  the  effllfiion  of  blood  into 
the  uterus,  there  is  a  third,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  which  is  not,  I  apprehend,  much 
Jcnown  to  the  profession,  who  appear  to  be 
equally  ignorant  of  the  proper  method  of 
treatment.  This  consists  of  a  discharge  of 
blood  between  the  uterus  and  placenta  in 
such  quantity  as  to  occasion  death,  without 
any  hemorrhage  app<  wring  ej  tcrnally  ',  the 
vagina,  and  exen  the  uterus  itself,  being 
free  from  extravasated  blood,  excepting  that 
portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  latter, 
from  which  the  central  attachments  of  the 
after-birth  have  been  torn,  to  admit  the  in- 
flux of  the  haemorrhage.  The  symptoms  of 
this  alarming  and  fatal  disease  are,  a  sudden 
t  excruciating  and  continued  pain,  and  sense 
of  distention  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
followed  by  an  equally  sudden  syncope,  a 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  cold  clammy 
skin,  cadaverous  countenance,  and  general 
collapse  of  the  vital  powers.*  The  uterine 
tumour  undergoes  an  increase  of  size,  and 
the  least  motion  of  the  body  or  return  of  the 
pulse,  is  followed  by  a  fresh  internal  hemor- 
rhage, and  an  increase  of  all  the  alarming- 
symptoms;  and  the  surgeou  has  the  painful 
task  of  witnessing  a  speedy  death  ;   the  pro- 

*  I  am  not  certain  that  pain  is  an  inva- 
riable attendant  in  this  disease,  as  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Saumarez' 
case.  There  may,  possibly,  be  two  varieties 
of  this  species  ;  one  in  which  the  uterus  is 
perfectly  passive,  the  other  in  which  it  is  in 
a  state  of  partial  contraction.  In  the  former, 
it  may  happen  that  the  pain  may  be  conse- 
cutive and  so  slight,  as  not  to  constitute  a 
characteristic  symptom;  in  the  other,  it 
would  present  itself  as  a  primary  and  ob- 
vious feature. 
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per  means  of  obviating  such  a  distressing 
event,  baviag  hitherto  eecaped   pr  kfeeaional 

.  I  be  onl)  author  with  a  bos*  nrritings 
or  le<  tuvei  I  am  soqueiated,  a  bo  baa  alluded 
to  iius  species  of  flooding,  in  Dr.  bUuodell; 
lie  sppears  to  be  aware  <»f  its  nature,  bui 

ins  ill  knowledge  <<f  any  efficient 
mode  ot'  treatment,  m  the  following  para- 
graph in  Ins  tectum  demonstrates. 

»•  1'nder    various    tonus    it    is   thai    tlnse 

boodtoga  annifral  themselves,  when  the 
plaeeuti  is  not  depoaitad  oa  the  mouth  oi 

the  woinl).  In  tin-  sev<  nth  or  eighth  month, 
tor  example,  the  patient  may  die  suddenly 
with  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of 
ruptured  aneurism  ;  and  on  laying  open  the 
body  after  death,  two  ot  three  pounds  of 
blood  may  be  discovered  within  the  cavity 
Of* the  uterus;   and  this,  too,  although  there 

may  have  been  as  external  bleeding1.    On 

this  variety  ol'  flooding,  however,  1  forbear 
to  dwell  ;   it  is    of  ruie    o< currence,    and,    /'// 

the  awseiel  (tuuht ion  of  our  knowledge, 
scarcely  admits  <<  remedy*' — Lancet,  No. 

■j.v).  pp.  804  and  B05. 

The  sudden  and  extraordinary  death  of 
the  patient  before  alluded  to,  who  had  been 
attended  by  Mr.  Saumarea  and  Drs.  Den- 
man  and  Demises,  afforded  tljem  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  demonstration  of  the 
nature  of  this  species  of  flooding,  which  is 
related  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  On  examination  after  death,  it  was 
found  that  a  separation  of  the  centre  of  the 
placenta  from  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  had 
taken  place,  whilst  its  edges  were  com- 
pletely adherent,  forming  a  kind  of  cul  do 
sac,  into  which  blood  had  been  poured,  to 
the  amount  of  a  pint  and  a  half,  which  had 
become  coagulated  withiu  the  cavity  thus 
formed." — I  'ide  locum  citation. 

The  treatment  of  uterine  haemorrhage  in 
the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  accom- 
panied with  any  considerable  effusion  of 
blood  externally,  whether  arising  from  a 
detachment  of  the  placenta  at  the  orifice,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  uterus,  is  now  so  uni- 
versally known,  as  to  require  no  further  no- 
tice here.  The  ignorance  of  the  profession, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  cure  of  that 
species,  which  1  have  denominated  internal 
uterine  kSBmm'i'hage,  having  been  admitted 
by  such  distinguished  teachers  of  midwifery 
as  Dr.  Blundell  and  the  late  Dr.  Denman,  I 
presume  to  recommend  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  was  successfully  adopted  under  my 
direction  and  immediate  notice,  in  an  in- 
teiesting  case,  the  particulars  of  which  1 
am  about  to  relate.  The  practice  being 
rational,  simple,  and  applicable,  in  all  in- 
stances, 1  flatter  mvselt  it  will  be  adopted 
by  others,  and  become  the  established 
course  of  proceeding.  As  my  views,  and 
the  plea  pursued,  will  be  unfolded  in  the 
detail  of  the  case,  1  will  only  add  thai  the 


notes    may    bo    relied    upon     M     authentic, 

having  bean  recorded  at.  the  bed-aide  of  the, 
patient,  in  the  presence  oi  my  friend,  Mr. 
Brookes,    surgeon,    of  Wenlock,    ii    thai 

COUnty,  who  had  requested  my  attendance. 

July    Ii-,   L8S9.    Mis.  Ainswoiih,  of  Kound 
Acton,    ill    the    county    of  Salop,    a  -tat.    1M, 

having  advanced  seven  months  and  a  halt 

in  her  ninth  pregnancy,  and  heeu  greatly 
fatigued  with  domestic  employments  on  tho 
l.')th,  was  suddenly  attacked  nt  three  a.m., 
with  violent,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pubes, 
and  in  the  loins.  She  rose  up  out  of  bed, 
fainted,  and  fell  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Brookes, 
of  Wenlock,  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  at 
half  past  four.  He  found  her  with  a  cold 
skin,  cadaverous  countenance,  and  a  flutter- 
ing, rapid,  feeble  pulse,  from  126  to  1.12, 
and  suffering  the  greatest  torture  in  the 
situations  above  described.  He  examined 
the  os  uteri,  and  could  observe  no  effect 
produced  on  it  by  the  pain,  which  was  un- 
ceasing. Every  now  and  then,  particularly 
after  the  slightest  motion  of  any  part  of  the 
body-,  an  increase  of  suffering,  attended 
witli,  or  generally  followed  by,  syncope, 
came  on,  and  produced  more  alarming  effects 
on  the  skin,  the  countenance,  and  the  pulse  ; 
so  that,  at  one  time,  Mr.  Brookes  supposed 
that  she  had  actually  expired,  from  the 
duration  and  degree  of  the  asphyxy.  Being 
unable  to  satisfy  himself,  or  his  patient,  re- 
specting the  nature  and  cause  of  these 
dangerous  symptoms,  after  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  afford  relief  by  evacuating 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  an  opiate,  which  only  produced  a 
slight  propensity  to  sleep,  Mr.  Brookes  re- 
quested my  attendance,  and  I  arrived  at  half 
past  four  p.m.  1  found  Mrs.  A.  lying 
in  bed  with  her  eyes  closed,  her  face  of  a 
death-like  paleness,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  cold  and  clammy.  The  pulse 
was  fluttering  at  about  132,  and,  as  eoon  as 
it  became  a  little  distinct,  it  was  suspended, 
and  quite  lost,  for  a  time,  by  an  attack  of 
syncope,  attended  with  increase  of  pain, 
which  recurred  at  frequent  intervals,  par- 
ticularly after  the  least  motion  of  any  part 
j  of  her  body.  She  could  only  speak  in  a 
whisper.  She  described  the  pain  as  a  sen- 
!  sation  of  intolerable  pressure  or  fulness,  as 
t  though  the  abdomen  were  about  to  burst ; 
and  this  sensation  was  increased  even  by 
j  inspiration.  On  inquiry,  1  found  that  she 
i  had  perceived  the  abdomen  to  become  sud- 
d<nlt/  enlarged,  and  that  she  had  ceased  to 
j  feel  the  motion  of  the  foetus,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  illness.  iS'o  other  tumour 
could  be  discovered,  except  that  proceeding 
from  the  gravid  uterus,  which  was  natural 
and  uniform  ;  and  the  smallest  pressure  on 
:  this  gave  her  great  uneasiness.  The  os 
uteri  was  a  little  expanded,  but  not  more 
. than  is  usual  iu  the  latter  months  of  gesta- 
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tion  in    those   who  have  liad  many  cbil 

\  i  alteration  hail    been   produced  on   thii 

part,  Horn  the  time  when  .Mi.  lirookes 
airived,  which  was  a  period  of  twelve  hours  J 

and  are   afterwards  repeatedly  istisned  our- 

helves,  that  the  pain  SOS  fom [>lu. ue«i  of  diii 
not  arise  from  r<  -.it-ral,  uteiu.e  con- 

traction ;  M  no  Sensible  affect  was  produced 
on  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  either  during 
the  paroxysms  of  increased  pain,  or  in  tin- 
intervals.  We  could  not  discover  the  least 
appearance  of  bsBmorrhage  from  any  of 
these  examinations,  and  no  discharge  of' 
blood  could  he  perceived  from  anv  part  of 
the  body. 

On  maturely  considering  all  tiie  circum- 
stances  of  the  case,    1    felt   convinced    that 
lira,  A.  was  lufferiog  from  internal  uterine 
hmmwrhage,  which  I  supposed  might  have 
■risen  from  n central  laceration  of  the  pla- 
centa, while  its  margin  adhered  on  its  whole 
circumference,    and   thus   prevented   the  es- 
cape of  the   blood.     It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  attacks  of  pain  and  syncope,  which  were 
so  alarmingly  increased  from  time   to  time, 
indicated   simultaneous  effusions    of    blood, 
which  elevated  and  detached    the   centre  of 
the   placenta,   and  occasioned    the   forcible, 
painful,  and  sudden  enlargement  of  the  ute- 
rine parietis.     Having   explained  this   opi- 
nion   to  Mr.  Brookes,  and  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  the  patient  and  her   friends,  and  re- 
presented the  danger  of  further  delay,  1  re- 
commended  the   immediate  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  and  the  excitation  of  the  expul- 
sive efforts  of  the  uterus,  as  the  only  mea- 
sures calculated  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood 
and  afford  a  chance  of  recovery.     The  mem- 
branes were  accordingly  ruptured  at  twenty 
minutes  past  five  p.m.,  and  the  liquor  of  the 
amnios,  which  was  of  the  usual  colour  and 
entirely  free  from   any  stain  of  blood,  was 
evacuated.     This  operation,  as  I  expected, 
afforded  instant  relief  to    the   pain,  by  re- 
moving one  cause  of  the  internal  compres- 
sion, and  the  countenance  also  received  a 
■tight   improvement  ;  this  was,  indeed,    the 
only  satisfactory  relief  she  had  experienced. 
At   this  period   the    pulse  remained  indis- 
dinctly  beating,  about  132,  and  the  skin  was 
cold.     iMy  next  object  was  to  expedite  the 
complete   evacuation   of*  the  uterus,   as  the 
only  certain  means  of  insuring  the  safety  of 
the  woman;  and  as  the  expulsive  action  of 
that  organ  was  not  likely  to  follow  the   arti- 
ficial discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  without 
a  long  interval  of  uterine  inaction,  aud  the 
death-like  state  of  collapse  not  admitting  of 
any  further  manual    assistance,  1  proposed 
the  exhibition  of  secale  cornutum.     We  ad- 
ministered 9j.  of  this  medicine  in  powder, 
at  twenty  minutes  before  six  p.  m. 

At  six  p.  m.  the  skin  had  become  warm, 
and  she  had  regular,  periodical,  uterine 
action  exchanged  for  the  constant,  increas- 


Ifl  '  t  .runt  which  hhe  had  endured.  At 
this  tune  thfl  OS  Uteri  Was  dilated  to  the 
diameter  of  an    inch,    and    the    head    ol    the 

fostua  wai  jinnlii  pressing    upon  u.     W  o 

now  gj,ve  yj,  of  linct  t. 

A  quarter  past  six.     The  pains  continued 
regular  and  natural,  and  in  the  intervals  the 
patient  was   ikuiIi/  ttUJf.       I'llS  COOOtMU 
was    much   improved,    and  she    was    blecpy 
between  the  pains. 

At  a  quarter  before  seven  the  os  uteri 
was  dilated  to  the  lias  of  ■  crown  piece, 

and  during  the  pains  the  w;dls  of  the  womb 
were  evidently  rugous,  thus  evincing  forci- 
ble contraction. 

Rep.  s>  calii  eomuH,  Dj. 

Much  flatulence  in  the  stomach,  and  fre- 
quent, loud  expulsions  of  flatus  from  that 
viscus  were  observable  ;  the  skin  was  more 
warm,  and  the  pulse  more  firm  and  distinct. 

Quarter  alter  seven.  The  head  descended 
very  low,  and  presented  a  conical  tumour  ; 
yet  the  pains  were  not  so  frequent  as  at  first, 
nor  did  they  appear  in  any  decree  commen- 
surate with  the  extraordinarily  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  parturient  process. 

Five  minutes    before    eight.      The    pains 
had  increased,  and  the  head  was  low  down. 
Rep.  tin ct.  sead.  torn.  ~,ij. 

This  last  dose  of  the  ergot  I  recommend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  vigorous 
action  in  the  uterus,  and  of  promoting  a 
speedy  expulsion  of  the  placenta  aud  a  firm 
contraction  of  the  uterine  cavity. 

At  this  period  the  pulse  was  120,  and 
more  healthy,  resembling  that  which  would 
present  itself  under  circumstances  of  pre- 
vious exhaustion  and  of  defect  of  muscular 
energy. 

Ten  minutes  after  eight.  The  foetus  was 
expelled  dead,  and  nearly  black  in  some 
parts  ;  the  funis  was  pale  and  bloodless. 
Ten  minutes  after  this  the  placenta  came 
away,  entirely  by  the  uterine  efforts,  no 
manual  aid  whatever  having  been  afforded. 
During  its  expulsion  the  amnios,  which  had 
remained  nearly  entire,  became  inverted, 
and  thus  presented  us  with  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  which  had  been  effused  between  the. 
placenta  and  uterus,  amounting  to  about 
two  pounds.  This  effusion  of  blood  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  all  the  phenomena 
observed  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, and  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  pro- 
nounced on  the  case.  Not  a  drop  of  the 
hemorrhage  had  escaped  into  the  liquor 
amnii,  nor  between  any  portion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  placenta  and  the  uterus, 
to  which  it  was  attached.  The  bleeding 
was  found  to  proceed  from  a  disjunction  of 
the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  at  its  centre, 
opposite  the  insertion  of  the  funis;  and  an 
extravasation  of  blood,  which  had  coagulat- 
ed, was  noticed  in  the  cells  of  the  placenta, 
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the  extent  of  which  was  distinctly  marked 

bv  in  cechyinosis  beneath  the  ;u  1  lu-i  <vit    pi  a  ■ 

cental  eurfaoe  of  the  aminos.    Thtoogh  the 

aperture  of  one  of  tlie  lacerated  vesselv,   Mr. 

Brookea  introduced  i  probe  to  the.  distance 
of  three-fourtbi  of  an  inch. 

The  uterus,  ;>s  1  expected,  became  firmly 

contracted  immediately  alter  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta,  and  no  return  of  hemor- 
rhage followed,  nor  dul  our  patient  expe- 
rience any  consideral)le  after- pains. 

On  the  following  day  we  found  that  she 
hid  suffered  less  pain  and  loss  of  blood  than 
after  any  former  labour.  She  complained  of 
thirst,  dryness,  and  sense  of  fulness  in  the 
throat ;  which  were  soon  relieved  by  drink- 
ing a  little  milk  and  water.  The  pulse  was 
lit,  and  the  tongue  clean. 

The  happy  effects  which  were  speedily 
experienced  from  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  the  ease  and  safety  of  the 
operation  in  all  cases  of  uterine  haemorrhage 
in  advanced  periods  of  pregnancy,  are  strong 
recommendations  in  favour  of  the  practice 
in  this  species  ;  and  in  cases  of  such  ex- 
treme danger  it  is  the  only  manual  assistance 
which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient 
will  admit.  The  discharge  of  the  liquor 
amnii  in  the  absence  of  regular  uterine  con- 
traction, as  when  premature  labour  is  intend- 
ed to  be  induced,  is  not  usually  followed  by 
expulsive  efforts  in  less  than  from  43  to  72 
hours.  Hence  this  case  appears  to  afford  an 
instance  of  the  specific  effects  of  the  ergot  of 
rye,  which  entitle  it  to  extensive  trial ;  both 
on  account  of  the  rapid  uterine  contraction, 
which  seems  to  result  from  its  exhibition, 
and  its  propriety  of  being  adapted  to  such 
cases,  as  would  not  safely  permit  the  rude 
operation  of  turning  the  foetus  or  other 
manual  or  mechanical  means  of  evacuating 
the  uterus  after  the  efflux  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  amnios. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Neale  and 
others  that  secale  cornutum  has  no  power  of 
originating-  uterine  contraction,  and  that  its 
specific  operation  is  limited  to  that  of  expe- 
diting that  process,  after  it  has  spontaneous- 
ly commenced.  See  "  Researches  respect- 
ing the  Natural  History,  Chemical  Analysis, 
and  Medicinal  Virtues  of  the  Spur  or  Ergot 
of  Rye,  when  administered  as  a  Kemedy  in 
certain  States  of  the  Uterus.  By  Adam 
Neale,  MA).  1828."  This  assertion  can  only 
be  established  as  a  fuct  by  future  experience. 
The  present  case  would  appear  to  corrobo- 
rate the  remark,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  presence  of  pain  at  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  is  an  unequivocal  indication  of 
the  existence  of  partial  uterine  action,  not 
cognizable  by  manual  examination.  On  the 
contrary,  should  it  be  ascertained  that  the 
pain  experienced  in  this  species  of  uterine 
hn?morrbagy  arises  in  all  instances  from  the 
sudden  distention  of  the  uterus,  that  or^nu 


remaining  passive, it  will  then  be  admitted 

that  tli"  ergot  poaaeeaei  the  specific  power 
of  originating!  »*  well  as  of  aaeietingt uterine 
coni  raction. 
Bridgnorth,  December  i,  1829. 


CASK    Of    CONVULSIONS    OCCUBBING     AFTER 
DBLXVSB1  . 

Jhj  Mb.  La wto n. 
{Vale  Lancet,  1827-8.  vol.  ii.  p.485.) 

J.  A.,  ;etat.  19,  unmarried,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  tedious  labour  of  three  days, 
was  delivered  by  the  natural  process  of  a 
living  male  child,  being  the  first;  during 
the  exit  of  the  forehead  and  face  she  was 
seized  with  apparent  syncope,  which,  in 
reality,  was  apoplexy,  lasting  for  the  space 
of  five  minutes,  being  unconscious  of  the 
birth  of  the  child.  After  a  lapse  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  convulsions  supervened, 
commencing  with  a  convulsive  twitching  of 
the  left  arm,  which  almost  immediately  sub- 
sided, and  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  by  a  general  convulsive  attack, 
lasting  for  some — perhaps  ten  minutes — 
then  lapsing  into  a  comatose  state;  great 
heat  of  scalp  ;  the  soft  part  around  the  eyes 
much  minified  ;  vision  imperfect;  the  pa- 
tient  subsequently  describing  her  eyes  as 
ready  to  start  from  their  sockets,  and  as 
being  covered  with  a  (ilm  ;  strabismus  of 
the  left  eye,  which  continued  for  twelve 
hours  ;  violent  pain  in  the  head  ;  pulse  130, 
small,  and  hard.  Blood  was  taken  from  the 
arm  (until  the  head  was  evidently  relieved, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  diminished) 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  ounces,  and  lo- 
tions were  applied  to  the  head. 

The  placenta  having  been  retained  two 
hours,  was  extracted  ;  slight  haemorrhage 
ensued  ;  the  vulva,  &c,  being  much  swollen 
and  painful,  were  ordered  to  be  fomented  ; 
the  perineum  and  fraenum  labiorum,  though 
greatly  distended, and  apparently  not  thicker 
than  paper,  were  not  lacerated.  Ordered  to 
take  the  following  mixture  :  — 

7£>     Tinct.  digitalis,  3y.  ; 
L,iq.  amnion,  acct.,  ^ij. ; 
Mag  ii.  sutphat  ,  ^i. ; 
Mint,   cantphorce,   5V.     M.    sumt. 
cochlear,  ij.,  lnagn.  4ta  quaq. 
hoi  a. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  evi- 
dently better,  no  relapse  having  taken  place  ; 
pulse  (.).">,  full,  and  soft;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  pain  in  the  head  super- 
vened, accompanied  with  a  sensation  of 
chilliness;  tenderness  over  the  abdomen 
upon  pressure  only;  pulse  110;  bowels 
have  bt  en  once  moved. 
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Apfjlir.  hn  ui/.,  xij.  temporibus. 

\{      I  (i/otmldiiti),  gr.  ij.  ; 
Opii,  gr.  i.,  f,  pil.  h.  | 

(H.  i  aim,  ^83.  c.  ui.  s. 

Third  day.  Pain  in  the  head  ceased  ; 
bowels  freely  evacuated  |  i  ■iicumsi  ribed  pain 
in  tlie  right  groin  ;  eight  leeches  ordered  to 
be  applied,  and  the  part  fomented  ;  hut  the 
locbia  having  come  on  profusely,  and  pain 
ceasing,  they  were  not  applied.  Ordered 
the  following-  mixture  :  — 

T£,     J.iq.  amnion,  acet.,  ^i.  ; 
Syr.  fittpdi'.,  *ss. ; 
TV.  migital.  Xt, ; 

iSorf.  tint.,   5ss.  ; 

Aq.    mentk.  sat.,  *v.     M.     ('apt. 
cochlear  ij.  magn.  4ta  qmiq.  bora. 

Continued  improving  until  the  eighteenth 
day,  when  she  complained  of  violent  pain 
at  the  symphysis  pubis,  with  a  grating  sen- 
sation ;  inability  to  walk  across  the  room,  or 
even  to  sit  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  un- 
less cross-legged ;  at  ibis  juncture,  Mr. 
Doubleday  saw  her  with  me,  she  being  a 
patient  of  the  London  and  Southwark  Mid- 
wifery Institution.  Upon  examination,  we 
could  detect  no  separation  of  the  symphysis, 
although  inflammation,  and  that  to  some  ex- 
tent, existed.  Twelve  leeches  were  applied, 
and  their  application  ordered  to  be  repeated  ; 
fomentations  ;  the  bowels  to  be  kept  Freely 
moved,  and  the  recumbent  posture  enjoined. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day,  we  found  her 
much  improved  ;  but  she  was  debarred  fur- 
ther benefit  from  the  institution,  owing  to 
misconduct. 


HOUR-GLASS  CONTRACTION  OK  THE  UTERUS  — 
RETENTION  OF  THE  PLACENTA HEMOR- 
RHAGE. 

S.  T.,  rctat.  26,  first  child.  In  this  case 
I  had  reason  to  suspect  ovarian  dropsy,  from 
there  being  a  soft  circumscribed  tumour  in 
the  situation  of  the  left  ovarium — painful, 
more  particularly  upon  lying  on  the  right 
side.  Six  days  prior  to  parturition,  upon 
the  accession  of  pains  similar  to  those  of 
labour,  not  less  than  two  gallons  of  a  light 
viscid  fluid  were  evacuated  per  vaginam  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours,  the  extent  of 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  being  barely  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  index 
finger.     Retention  of  urine. 

Immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
profuse  haemorrhage  occurred  ;  the  first  in- 
dication, therefore,  was  to  promote  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  placenta.  Friction,  knead- 
ing the  uterus,  and  cold  affusion,  being  re- 
sorted to  without  success,  I  then  attempted 
to  extract  it,  but  failed  ;  haemorrhage  con- 
tinuing, one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  were 
lost  ere  further  assistance  could  be  procured}; 
steal,   coruut.  5i.  had   been   administered, 


hut  without  .'fleet.     Upon  the  arrival  of  my 

fin  nd    Mr.    lli.'gius,  thf    puto-nt   was    in    a 

iii.-..-  ;    pulse  1  111 ; >'  rCfp'lble,  !,.,(- 

withstanding  the  administration  of  stimuli. 
The  sterol  being  grasped  esterneUy  pith 
considerable  firmness  by  myself,  whilst  Mr. 
i  I  ded  in  dilating   the  m  uteri 

(foe  there  eras  hourglass  con  traction),  and 
extracting  the  placet. ta  by  a  very  resolute 
effort,   the  greater  part  ot  its   maternal   sur- 

fa  e  eras  found,   upon  examination,   to   he 

closely  covered  with  flattened  patches  of 
osseous  matter,  the  space  between  the 
different  points  being  rather  less  than  a  line, 
and  was  adherent  to  the  fundus  anteriorly, 
the  uterus  then  contracted. 

The  patient  subsequently  rallied,  and  is 
now  rapidly  recovering,  or  far  better  than 
we  could  have  expected,  three  weeks  only 
having  elapsed. 

The  child  is  a  remarkably  fine  boy,  and  at 
birth  weighed  about  ten  pounds. 

During  the  three  latter  months  of  gesta- 
tion, she  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the 
left  side,  with  difbculty  of  breathing,  See., 
the  consequent  symptoms  of  pleurins,  for 
which  she  was  twice  bled  with  evident  re- 
lief, the  blood  possessing  neither  the  buffy 
coat,  nor  the  cup-shaped  inflammatory  ap- 
pearance. Cupping  and  leeches  also  relieved. 


PROTRACTION     OF     LAUOl'R     FROM     A    LARGE 
COLLECTION    OF     LIQUOR    AMMI. 

S.  H.,  a  patient  of  the  London  and  Soutb- 
wark  Midwifery  Institution,  a±tat.  23,  of  a 
violent  and  irritable  temper,  has  been  mar- 
ried eight  years,  during  which  time  she 
has  borne  seven  children,  none  of  whom  are 
now  living,  two  only  being  born  alive  ;  of 
one  only  (the  second)  was  she  delivered  by 
the  natural  process  at  the  full  period  ;  and  in 
three  labours  she  required  instruments. 

On  11th  October  I  was  sent  for  to  this 
patient,  she  suspecting  that  her  labour  had 
commenced  (though  only  advanced  to  the 
seventh  month  of  uterogestation),  which  I 
found  was  not  the  case  ;  the  pains  being 
caused  by  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  some  slight  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, producing  a  dry  spasmodic  cough, 
accompanied  with  much  uueasiness  (almost 
inability) ,  on  lying  in  the  horizontal  position. 
Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  removed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  leeches  and  a 
blister.  She  was  subsequently  admitted  a 
patient  of  the  South  London  Dispensary, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Roberts;  the 
remedies  employed  being  the  further  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  mist.  ext.  cath.  cu  conii  ; 
pil.  sapon.  c.  opio,  b.  s.  s.  Under  this  treat- 
ment she  continued  improving  until  Wed- 
nesday, 21st.  Labour  having  now  com- 
menced, 1  again  saw  her  on  the  following 
morning  at  nine  a.m.     On  examination,  J, 
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fouiul  die  oa  uteri  (not  yet  descended  upon 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis)  dilated  to  (lie  extent 
of  about  two  inches  ami  I  hull'  by  one  and  I 
half  ;  ovioim  pains  coining  on  rapidly,  about 
•VI  rj     live    minutes,    tin-    membranes    being 

vitv   teuee,   with  i  Itrge  accumulation  of 

liq.  nmnii.  The  pit's-  mat  ion  could  not  be 
distinguished.  At  noon,  two  P.M.,  and  four 
i-.m.,    no    progTeee    being   made,    pains    still 

oontinuing  vapid,  unite  96,  full,  end  Com- 
pressible, she  was  seen  hy  Messrs.  \\  aller 
and  Pouhledav,  hoth  of  whom  coincided  as 
to  the  propriety  of  immediately  rupturing  th^ 
memhranes,  being  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  want  of  dilatation  and  regular  uterine 
action,  was  occasioned  hy  the  uterus  being 
inordinately  distended  with  liq.  amnii,  ami 
that  after  its  discharge,  delivery  would 
speeuiiv  ensue  :  this  was  done  hy  Mr. 
DouMedav  with  a  proper  instrument.  The 
memhranes  being  too  tough  for  the  linger  to 
rupture,  I  targe  gueh  of  water  followed,  and 
the  os  uteri  immediately  dilated  to  its  lull 
extent.  The  head,  which  was  hydrocepha- 
lic, and  at  lir>t  taken  for  a  portion  of  mem- 
brane distended  with  liquor,  instantly  de- 
scended, and  passed  the  outlet,  the  next 
pain  expelling  the  remainder  of  the  fcctus 
dead.  In  about  five  minutes  after  the  pla- 
centa was  detached,  the  foetal  portion  being 
quite  pallid,  and  the  funis  remarkably  thick- 
ened ;  the  uterus  contracted  immediately 
and  spontaneously. 

The  child's  head  was  examined,  the  scalp 
was  not  punctured,  as  we  had  imagined. 
About  six  ounces  of  sero-sanguineous  fluid 
was  found  between  the  scalp  and  pericra- 
nium ;  the  bones  were  quite  loose  and  easily 
removed,  having  become  partially  absorbed. 
The  dura  mater  was  very  tense  ;  the  sinuses 
were  gorged  with  the  same  species  of  fluid 
as  had  been  effused  externally  ;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  was  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  cream. 

The  patient  has  had  three  fits  during  this 
pregnancy,  but  of  what  nature,  whether 
hysterical  or  otherwise,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn. 

She  has  had  some  return  of  her  former 
complaint,  but  is  now  mending  rapidly. 

I  am  well  aware  there  is  nothing  particu- 
lar as  to  the  treatment  adopted,  the  only 
points  of  remark  being  the  condition  and 
situation  of  the  uterus  and  the  excessive 
quantity  of  the  liquor  amnii. 


IGNORANCE    OF    DISPENSERS     OF    MEDICINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir,  —  I  am  induced  to  intrude  on  your 
valuable  time,  in  consequence  of  your  hav- 
ing inserted  in  your  LaNCBT  of  thfl  17  th 
October,  an  extract  from   the  act  of  Pariiu- 


nient  to  prevent  apothecaries  acting,  unless 
they  have  been  examined  and  received  a 
certificate  from  the;  old  ladies  of  Khuharb 
Mall,  whilst  the  druggist  is  allowed  hoth  to 
prescribe  and  dispense,  however  ignorant 
he  mav  he.  To  show  the  folly  of  the  in- 
famoui  clause  in  their  favour,  I  send  you  a 
copy  Of  a  physician's  prescription  which  I 
met  with  this  morning,  and  the  direction 
sent  to  the  patient  from  the  druggist. 

Jjk  A<]iur  mtnlha  pip.  3 v i i i . ; 
magnesUc  tulphatis,  Jtj  ; 

J'ota.ss.  sulpluttis,  ^iss.  ; 

JPutverii  7/>(!cacu(i/i/irr,  gr.  vj.  M. 
Capiat  coch.  duo  medicime  omni 
mane,  iterumque  post  horas  tics, 
nisi  prius  soluta  fuerit  alvus. 

J^     Pd.  hydra  rgyri ; 

Kxtracti  aloes,  aa  gr.  xxiv.  ; 
Pulveris  ipecacuanha',  gr.  vj.     Con- 
tunde  simul,  et  divide  in  pil.  xij.'; 
harum    deglutietur    una,    singulis 
noctihus,  bora  somni. 
Oct.  1'8°.  1829. 

The  direction  sent  was  os  follows  :— 
Two  large  spoonfuls  every  morning,  and 
repeated  until  the  bowels  are  opened.  The 
direction  for  the  pills  was  lost,  therefore  I 
can  say  nothing  of  it.  The  physician  for- 
tunately told  the  poor  girl's  mother  how  it 
was  to  be  taken,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  completely  at  a  loss.  Surely,  Mr. 
Editor,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  profession 
that  such  ignorant  persons  should  be  consi- 
dered competent  to  prescribe  and  compound 
without  a  license  from  the  Old  Ladies,  when 
a  young  man  who  has  studied  hard  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  is  obliged  to  submit  to  an 
examination,  whilst  such  an  ignoramus  as 
this  is  allowed  to  trifle  with  the  lives  of  his 
Majesty's  liege  subjects  with  impunity. 
Wishing  you  every  success  in  exposing 
knavery  and  remedying  abuses, 
I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Philo  Lancet. 


NON-MEDICAL    CORONERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  your  valu- 
able Journal,  and  an  admirer  of  the  spirit 
and  justness  of  your  remarks  respecting 
Coroners,  and  their  slovenly  inquests,  6cc., 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to 
you  a  case,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  pledge 
myself. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  7th,  a  poor  unfortunate 
woman  of  this  place,  of  the  name  of  Char- 
lotte Collins,  hung  herself,  and  upon  appli- 
cation to  Thomas  Stirling,  Esq.,  the  Coro- 
nor,  be  appointed  the  following  Tuesday, 
>«ov.  10th,  ut  twelve  o'clock,  ut  which  time 
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a    i.  iblfl  jury    and   myself',    tlie*  ' 

mediesl  witness,  punctually  attended,  snd 
about  a  quarter  before  three  in  the  after* 
nuoit  of  that  day,  the  Coroner  mads  Ins  ap- 
pearance] end  immediately  procaaded  to 
business,  by  exassiaing  tlie  son-in-law  el 
the  deceased ;  but  imagine  my  diagnat  and 
astonishment  during  tins  w  itness'fl  evidence, 
in  observing  the  Coroner  actually  filling  up 
the  verdict  which  was  to  be  returned  by  tbfl 
jury !  But  so  it  was.  "  O  tempora  :  o 
mores!"  Two  more  witnesses  and  this  su- 
])erannuated  Coroner  told  the  jury  that  the 
evidence  Wat  conclusive,  and  that  the  de- 
ceased must  have  committed  the  fatal  act 
in  a  state  of  temporary  derangement. 

The  jury  went  to  view  the  body,  and  re- 
turned to  consider  their  verdict,  but  lo !  and 
behold!  it  was  already  done  for  them — 
they  had  signed  it  without  knowing  what 
they  had  signed  ;  and  when  they  were  about 
to  consult  one  another,  the  crier,  to  their 
surprise,  dissolved  the  court,  without  either 
the  subject,  when  the  coroner  hastily  got  up 
the  foramen,  or  one  of  the  jury,  knowing 
what  verdict  was  returned — one  of  whom 
immediately  made  the  inquiry,  and  upon 
being  told  they  wished  to  make  an  addition, 
this  naturally  brought  on  a  discussion  upon 
and  left  the  room,  telling  them  they  mi^ht 
make  what  alterations  and  additions  they 
those.  Exit  the  Coroner;  he  had  not  had 
his  dinner,  thought  the  jury.  Now,  Sir,  I  do 
conteud  that  no  inquest  ought  to  be  holden, 
without  the  evidence  of  a  medical  man 
being  taken. 

Thus  closed  this  slovenly  and  extraordi- 
nary inquest,  without,  of  course,  giving 
satisfaction  to  any  one — without  the  exami- 
nation of  a  medical  man  (though  two  were 
in  attendance),  or  one  half  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses, and,  last  of  all,  without  the  jury 
concurring  in  the  verdict  which  acts  return- 
ed/or them.     1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  S.  Bowbx,  M.R.C.S. 

Islevvorth,  Nov.  11,1829. 


MR,    GOSSETT'S    CASE    OF    ANEURISM    OF    THE 
RENAL    ARTERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — On  perusing  the  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  Medical  Society  in  No.  330 
of  your  Journal,  1  am  induced  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  it.  The  first  is  relative  to  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Gossett :  "  If  Dr.  Hodgkin 
believed  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  aneurism,  it 
was  very  culpable  in  him  to  put  it  up  in  the 
museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  as  a  case  of  renal 
aneurism."  Now,  Sir,  this  requires  justice 
at  my  hands  towards  Dr.  Hodgkin,  his  name 
on  that  occasion  having  been  brought  for- 


ward by  me.     Tfia    Minple  answ.-r    to  ,r 
Sir,  Mr*  (  ii  in  error,  the  pre] 

had  not  been  either  d<  I  in 

the  musenm  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  for  my  friead 

Mr.  S.  CoOPei  had  been  at  my  particular  re- 

quest  tn  examine  the    preparation  on  the, 

Friday  01  Saturday,  and  though  fehown  the 
museum  by  one  of  tin*  phvsicians  of  i 
hospital,  it  iraS  DOt  to  be  found  there  ;  on 
the  Saturday  I  can  vouch  lor  its  not  having 
been  cither  placed  in  the  museum  or  label- 
led, baring  been  with  another  friend  to  exa- 
mine it,  when  we  saw  it  still  unlabelled,  and 
in  the  room  where  the  morbid  specimens  are 
prepared. 

The  second  is  regarding  an  important 
omission  of  what  J  said  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gossett  about  the  nature  of  true  and  spurious 
aneurism  ;  my  words  were  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  following  :  "  1  perfectly  agree,  Mr. 
President,  with  vour  views  of  what  true 
aneurism  is,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Mr. 
Cossett,  who  is  evidently  confounding  a 
rare  disease  mentioned  by  Hodgson,  of  en- 
lai  gement  of  the  whole  of  the  tunica  of  the 
artery,  with  the  true  aneurism  occasioned 
by  the  rupture  of  the  iuternal  coat,"  etc. 
Mr.  HodgSOB,  Sir,  not  only  confirms  this 
view  of  preceding  authors,  but  says,  in  a 
popliteal  aneurism  the  size  of  a  man's  hat,  he 
traced  by  maceration,  the  lamellated  coat  of 
the  artery  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  third,  Sir,  is  no  doubt  an  error  of  the 
press,  the  word  erithematous  is  used  in  lieu 
of  atheromatous. 

The  foregoing  remarks'I  am  quite  willing 
to  admit  show  no  new  light  on  the  point  in 
dispute,  but  still  they  aie  rendered  of  im- 
portance to  me  (and  I  trust  I  may  add  to 
you,  Sir,  as  an  impartial  editor)  by  the  line 
of  argument  which  Mr.  Gossett  adopted,  and 
which  having  been  published  by  yourself 
and  another  journalist,  it  is  but  justice  to 
myself  to  show  the  impotence  of,  by  the 
erroneous  view  he  entertains  of  true  aneu- 
rism. He  does  not  attempt,  you  will  perceive 
Sir,  to  disprove  the  inferences  1  draw  from 
the  facts  brought  forward  b}'  me,  but  simply 
shrouds  his  opinion  under  that  of  high  re- 
putation ;  his  own  incorrect  (as  I  have  now 
proved)  being  one  of  the  two  opinions,  con- 
stituting, as  far  as  we  yet  know,  what  he  ia 
pleased  to  term  "  the  opinions  of  professional 
men  of  high  reputation." 

Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  Sir, 
and  aware  how  much  the  Lancet  is  read  out 
of  the  profession,  especially  in  my  own  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  1  trust  you  will 
oblige  me  by  publishing  this  letter,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  estimate  the  value  of 
the  claim  to  reputation  by  Mr.  Gossett  in 
this  particular  case. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  b\  Ulicke. 
WaUliarastow,  Dec.  29,  18*9. 
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Loyulon,  Saturday,  .January  9,  1830, 

A  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
lairpluii,  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
following  circulur : 

"  ROYAL  WESTERN  HOSPITAL, 

RRYANSTONE    SQUARE. 

"  The  Committee  beg  to  call  the  nttention 
of  the  public,  but  more  particularly  the 
inhabitants  of  this  parish,  to  the  inclosed 
report  of  this  Infant  Charity,  and  to  solicit 
the  assistance  in  this  good  work,  of  all  whom 
PnoviDENCK  has  blest  with  the  means  of 
ameliorating  the  misery  of  the  destitute 
sick. 

"  Dcndoyne,  Chairman. 

"  N.  B. — Servants,  who  do  not  like 
going  into  the  Hospital,  are  attended  at 
their  masters'  houses  by  the  medical 
officers  of  this  Institution,  provided  their 
masters  are  life  governors,  or  annual  sub- 
scribers of  Jive  guineas  at  least." 

With  this  circular,  our  correspondent  sent 
the  following  note. 

"  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  send  you  what  I 
consider  a  perfect  specimen  of  charity 
humbug  and  manoeuvring.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  has,  evidently,  a  direct  aim  at 
the  interests  of  the  general  practitioner,  and 
is  a  disgraceful  attempt  to  sneak  into  pri- 
vate practice.  You  will  observe,  that  it  is 
at  the  option  of  the  servants  to  admit  one  or 
all  of  the  medical  officers  of  this  hospital  to 
their  masters'  houses.  I  hope,  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  general  practitioner,  you  will 
not  allow  such  proceedings  to  pass  without 
censure." 

Of  the  distressed  state  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  we  spoke 
in  our  last  Number,  and  here  we  have 
a  part  of  the  disgraceful  and  infamous 
system  by  which  that  distress  has  been 
produced.  The  late  Duke  of  Kent  re- 
marked, upon  one  occasion,  that  he  had 
taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  numerous  medical  charities  of  this 
metropolis,  and  that  it  was  his  firm  convic- 
tion, that  each  was  a  job  got  up  by  some 
designing  practitioner.  Upon  inquiry,  we 
apprehend  it  would  be  found,  that  the  Royal 
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Western  Hospital  does  not  owe  its  origin 
to  a  much  purer  source.  The.  species  of 
rt  charity"  in  vogue  at  this  Institution,  is 
that  which  yields  the  most  assistance  to 
those,  who  are  the  least  distressed.  If 
the  servants  of  noblemen,  who  "do  not 
like  to  go  into  the  hospital,"  are  to  be 
attended  at  their  masters'  houses,  why 
may  not  the  diseased  poor  be  visited  at 
their  own  houses  1  Why  may  not  the 
afflicted  child  be  treated  under  the  eye 
of  its  anxious  and  attentive  parent?  No; 
this  would  not  suit  the  getters-up  of 
the  charity.  Charity?  Was  ever  word  so 
shamefully  perverted  1  The  servants  are  the 
bait  with  which  the  masters  are  to  be 
caught  ;  the  lever,  by  means  of  which  the 
general  practitioner  is  to  be  ousted  and  de- 
prived of  his  bread.  We  repeat,  again  and 
again,  that  the  remedy  for  the  correction  of 
this  abuse,  and  every  abuse  resembling  it, 
is  at  the  command  of  the  profession,  the 
members  of  which  have  only  to  decline,  on 
all  occasions,  to  meet  in  consultation  the 
abettors  and  practisers  of  such  frauds  and 
humbugs,  and  the  grievance  is  removed.  If 
this  country  were  without  poor  laws,  the 
system  encouraged  by  our  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary surgeons  would  be  disgraceful. 
But,  protected  as  the  poor  are  by  those 
laws,  it  is  really  monstrous  ;  and  if  general 
practitioners  do  not  combine  with  spirit, 
energy,  and  determination,  and  resolve  to 
break  down  the  vile  league  which  has  been 
formed  against  their  interests,  the  distress, 
which  now  is  every  where  so  appalling,  will 
soon  become  a  thousand  fold  more  terrible. 
Surgeons  should  take  every  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  their  respectable  patients  the 
manner  in  which  dispensaiies  and  hospitals 
are  established,  the  obvious  motives  of  their 
founders,  and  that  the  poor  patients  are  only 
to  be  employed  as  the  stepping-stones  to 
private  practice.  This  would  accomplish 
much  towards  putting  a  stop  to  the  sub- 
scriptions, for,  in  London,  even  a  humbug 
cannot  be  supported  without  money.  Why 
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should  medical  men  alone  be  stigmatised 
with  the  characters  of  shufflers,  and  obtain 
iudirect  reward  for  labours,  the  value  of 
which,  if  conducted  with  talent,  cannot  be 
surpassed  !  Is  it  not  disgraceful  that,  in 
our  great  national  hospitals,  St.  Thomas's 
and  Guy's,  for  instance,  the  surgeons  should 
receive  from  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
amounting  to  an  annual  revenue  of  forty 
thousand  pounds,  salaries  of  only  forty 
pounds  a  year.  We  are  aware  that,  in  some 
instances,  even  this  sum  is  far  beyond  what 
those  services  are  worth  ;  but  if  there  were 
a  direct  emolument  of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousaud  pounds  attached  to  the  office  of 
surgeon,  in  lieu  of  the  present  extortions 
from  students,  men  of  reputation,  talent, 
and  character,  would  be  found  to  occupy 
those  offices,  instead  of  the  half-witted 
creatures  who  are  now  thiust  into  them  by 
the  mere  force  of  family  interest. 


London  is  never  without  its  grand  curi- 
osity or  its  sight.  The  living  skeleton,  the 
mermaid,  the  great  live  elephant,  and  the 
great  dead  elephant,  have  all  had  their  day  ; 
every  kind  of  humbug  seems  to  nourish  iu 
succession.  The  gullibility  of  John  Bull  is 
insatiable.  The  keeper  of  the  Siamese 
youths,  those  pretty  little  boys,  who  with 
perfect  safety  might  be  set  at  liberty  by  a 
single  stroke  of  a  bistoury,  is  now  dipping 
deeply  into  the  pockets  of  John's  numerous 
family  ;  but  all  these  are  nothing,  when 
compared  with  that  wonderful  creature, 
known  by  the  name  of  John  Saiut,  or  Saint 
John  John  Kong,  who  seems  to  be  the  King 
of  Humbugs,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  ex- 
tracting gold  from  the  pockets  of  poor  Mr. 
Bull,  but  extracts  silver  from  his  brain,  and 
we  have  testimony  of  this  in  the  evidence 
of  a  noble  Lord,  who  stands  high  in  his 
Majesty's  naval  service.  Saint  John  has 
published  a  book — no — not  published,  but 
printed  a  book,  and,  through  the  kindness 
of  one  of  the  "  unfortunates,"  we  have  been 


favoured   with  a  sight  of  it:    iu  that  book 
we    hud    thu    following   letter.      E&eftd,   and 
el  ! 

'*  5,  Manifold  Street,  20th  Jane,  I 
14  Sir, — As  I  im  leaving  England  for  smm 

time,  1  wish  to  send  you  som--  letter*  from 
persons  that  have  been  under  your  care; 
and  you  have  my  permission  to  make  use 
of  them  in  any  way,  provided  you  have  that 
also  of  the  individuals  themselves.  These 
letters,  as  you  know,  were  written  to  me 
by  persons  whom  I  had  requested  to  make 
known  their  cases  to  me  in  writing,  that  1 
might  form  a  judgment  of  your  system.  1 
am  willing  to  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
fact  of  your  having  extracted  a  fluid  like 
MERCURY  from  the  head  of  one  of  your 
patients  in  my  prea  *nce,  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions ;  and  1  think  it  but  justice  to  add, 
that  in  the  various  cases  1  have  seen  under 
your  hands,  it  is  my  conviction  you  effected 
cures  of  many,  benefited  most,  and,  at  all 
events,  did  harm  to  none. 

If  these  remarks  can  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
as  being  those  of  an  eye-witness,  and  of  one 
who  has  studied  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  I 
hope  you  will  make  what  use  you  please  of 
them.    I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ingestre. 

St.  John  Long,  Esq. 


The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  Sto- 
mack,  and  Intestines.  By  Alexander 
Monro,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
&c.  Second  edition.  Edinburgh,  Car- 
frae  and  Son  ;  1829.  8vo.  pp.  524. 

As  the  first  edition  of  this  book  has  not  been 
noticed  in  The  Lancet,  and  as  several 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  its  appear- 
ance, we  shall  not  refer  to  it  in  reviewing 
the  present  edition,  but  shall  consider  the 
latter  as  a  new  work. 

Commencing  with  the  title-page,  we  may 
observe,  that  almost  any  other  title  would 
have  been  better  than  that  which  it  bears; 
since,  a3  we  shall  presently  see,  the  work 
does  not  relate  exclusively  to  the  diseases  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  nor  does  it  treat  espe- 
cially of  morbid  anatomy,  which  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  quite  a  secondary  object,  and  is 
less  attended  to  than  in  most  modern  works 
either  on  general  or  special  pathology.  The 
first  chapter  on  intestinal  concretions,  is 
considerably  extended  by  the  introduction 
of  the  details  of  their  chemical  analyses, 
which  are  rather  out  of  place  in  a  work  like 
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this,  and  might  as  well  have  heen  omitted 
at  any  rate,  especially  ns  they  afford  no  due 
towards  the  prevention  or  remedy  of  the 
disease.  ^  bare  the  calculus  is  contained  in 
the  ascending  or  descending  colon,  the 
author's  father,  the  second  Monro,  proposed 
its  removal  hy  II  incision  between  the  last 
rib  and  the  crista  ilii.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear,  that  he  ever  performed  the  opera- 
tion, but  a  case  is  mentioned  where  it  was 
done  bv  an  Edinburgh  surgeon,  and  proved 
fatal  in  twenty-four  hours.  Near  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  a  singular  case  is  mentioned, 
where  the  right  kidney  was  altogether  want- 
ing, and  the  left,  which  was  about  four  times 
the  usual  size,  hut  perfectly  healthy,  was 
mistaken  for  some  solid  substance  within 
the  cavity  of  the  intestines. 

Three  cases  of  calculi  of  the  tonsils  are 
described,  which  were  extracted  after  the 
patients  had  heen  subject  for  several  years 
to  abscesses  and  ulcers  of  those  glands.  The 
calculi  were  pyriform,  about  the  size  of  a 
kidney  bean,  of  a  dirty  olive  colour,  and  as 
hard  as  chalk  ;  they  consisted  of  albumen, 
and  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  observations  on  hernia,  which  form 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  work,  are  very 
far  from  being  worthy  of  a  Monro;  the 
style  is  sententious,  yet  obscure,  the  repe- 
titions very  numerous,  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  errata  not  included  in  the  list  of 
corrigenda,  andsome  of  which  greatly  obscure 
the  meaning1  of  the  sentences  in  which  they 
occur.  The  descriptions,  particularly  those 
of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia,  are  unneces- 
sarily long-,  and  yet  give  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  parts  to  which  they  refer  ;  there 
are,  besides,  some  anatomical  errors,  for 
which  we  are  unable  to  account,  and  some 
unusual  denominations,  which  being  at  va- 
riance with  those  employed  by  most  other 
modern  writers,  must  tend  to  confuse  and 
mislead  the  student.  Thus  the  internal  and 
external  ring  are  called  the  upper  and  lower 
abdominal  aperture  ;  under  external  hernia, 
are  included  obturator,  ischiatic,  perineal 
hernia,  and  that  of  the  inguinal  canal,  while 
the  true  internal  hernia,  viz.  where  the  in- 
testine passes  through  the  diaphragm,  or 
under  a  fold  or  band  of  the  peritoneum,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  "  improperly  so 
called."  The  common  malformation  in  which 
the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder  is  deficient, 
and  the  posterior  forms  a  portion  of  the  ab- 


dominal integuments,  is  spoken  of  as  "  a 
hernia  of  the  bladder,"  with  which  disease  it 
has  no  analogy  whatever.  The  tendinous 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
is  said,  "  when  a  hernia  has  been  of  consi- 
derable duration,  to  lose  somewhat  of  its  na» 
tural  elasticity."  We  have  yet  to  learn  that 
it  ever  possesses  this  property.  In  the  ac- 
count of  a  case  of  spontaneous  cure  of  crural 
hernia,  it  is  stated,  that  the  patient  "  re- 
gained her  health,  yet  still  continued  sick- 
ly," &c— p.  90. 

Various  operations  have  been  proposed 
for  the  permanent  cure  of  hernia.  None  of 
them,  however,  have  been  found  generally 
successful,  and  they  have,  we  believe,  been 
discarded  by  most  of  the  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  we  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  following"  sentence  :  — 

"  The  disease  is,  in  general,  only  to  be 
palliated:  it  seldom  proves  fatal,  unless 
from  accident  or  neglect,  because  the  hernia 
can  generally  be  returned  and  retained  by 
proper  pressure.  It  is,  therefore,  from  a 
chirurgical  operation  only,  that  patients, 
after  puberty,  can  expect  a  perfect  cure." 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Stephens's  excellent 
work  on  "  Obstructed  and  Inflamed  Hernia," 
we  shall  resume  this  subject. 

The  following  case,  again,  is  almost  unin- 
telligible, though  we  suppose  that  the  stran- 
gulation was  produced  by  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  if  so,  it  can  hardly  be  called  "  a  rare 
case." 

"  During  my  last  eight  courses  of  surgical 
lectures,  1  have  exhibited  a  rare  kind  of 
inguinal  hernia.  I  was  desired  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Anderson  to  visit  a  patient  who  had 
this  kind  of  hernia,  which  was  strangulated. 
An  operation  afforded  no  relief.  Upon  dis- 
section, a  tumour,  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  which  was  filled  by  a  portion  of  the 
colon  and  omentum,  was  found  within  the 
upper  abdominal  aperture.  The  bowel  had 
passed  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  ap- 
peared beyond  the  under  abdominal  aperture. 
All  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia 
continued,  though  the  external  tumour  could 
be  reduced,  and  the  finger  passed  into  the 
under  abdominal  aperture.  Upon  dissec- 
tion, the  bowels  included  within  the  inter- 
nal tumour  could  not  be  withdrawn  before 
opening  the  hernial  sac." — page  132. 

How  the  tumour  could  be  within  the  in- 
ternal ring,  and  yet  appear  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal, we  know  not,  nor  is  it  altogether 
clear  what  is  meant  by  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal tumours. 
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Whea  speaking  of  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia  in  the 
male  unci  female,  llie  author  observes:  — 

M  It  has  been  universally  admitted,  that 
women  are  more  fiequeutly  afflicted  bv  this 
kind  of  hernia  tliau  men,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease is  very  rare  before  puberty.  Camper 
und  Morgagni  have  informed  us,  that  they 
never  have  met  with  tbis  kind  of  hernia  in 
the  male.  The  causes  of  these  remarkable 
circumstances  have  not  been  explained, 
which  led  me  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  pelvis,  and  also 
to  examine,  with  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention, die  various  changes  which  the  pel- 
vis undergoes,  as  to  its  size  and  shape,  at 
different  periods  of  life." — page  141. 

.Now  the  causes  alluded  to  must  be  most 
evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  male  and  female  pelvis,  and  had 
certainly  been  explained  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Monro's  work. 

N  The  most  common  kind  of  crural  hernia 
is  that  in  which  the  bowels  are  protruded 
through  the  crural  aperture  into  the  lymph- 
atic sheath,  which  is  thereby  much  distend- 
ed and  protruded." — page  142. 

It  might  be  supposed  at  first,  that "  lymph- 
atic sheath  "  was  here  inserted  by  mistake, 
for  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  into  which  the 
sac  o£  a  crural  hernia  is  most  commonly  pro- 
truded ;  but  the  same  denomination  occurs 
several  times,  and  is  once  put  in  opposition 
to  the  "sheath  of  the  femoral  vein."  We 
are,  therefore,  unable  to  explain  its  mean- 
ing, for  the  lymphatics  of  the  thigh  have 
no  common  investment  which  could  be  call- 
ed a  sheath,  nor  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
ever  has  been  so  denominated  ;  they  are  not 
even  collected  into  one  bundle,  but  enter 
the  pelvis  at  different  points,  partly  along 
with  the  vessels,  and  partly  by  other  minute 
openings. 

The  best  part  of  the  chapter  is  the  "  ob- 
servations on  the  situation  of  the  arteries  in 
respect  to  hernia,"  the  rest  of  it  (apart  from 
the  faults  we  have  just  mentioned)  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  accurate  descriptions 
by  Cooper  and  Lawrence.  With  regard  to 
the  plates,  the  first  of  which  is  taken  from 
Scarpa,  is  not  particularly  well  executed, 
the  references  to  the  numbers  are  confused, 
and  no  explanation  is  given  of  those  parts 
which  most  required  it :  the  second,  which 
is  little  more  than  outline,  is  scarcely  intel- 
ligible. We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
Jiow  the  bladder  can  ever  occupy  the  situa- 


tion iu  which  it  is  there  represented.  In 
the  third,  the  membranous  baud  or  liga- 
ment is  represented  quite  cylindrical,  and 
like  the  processus  vernnl'ormu. 

In  the  chapters  on  intestinil  worms  and 
on  hydatids,  we  find  very  little  original 
information,  and  the  latter,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  work  on 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
for  no  mention  is  made  of  any  hydatids 
which  were  connected  with  it;  and  in 
the  thirteen  cases  which  are  given,  they 
were  situated  in  the  brain,  lungs,  liver, 
or  kidneys,  or  attached  to  the  peritoneum 
lining  the  abdominal  parietes.  As  to  the 
nature  of  these  cysts,  Dr.  M.  is  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  separate  animals,  and 
not  as  mere  morbid  growths,  he  makes  a 
distinction  between  them  and  the  watery 
cysts,  which  are  often  found  adhering  to  the 
fallopian  tubes,  ligaments  of  the  uterus, 
choroid  plexus,  placenta,  &c,  and  which  have 
only  a  single  thin  coat.  In  respect  to  the 
vital  powers  of  the  true  hydatid,  he  observes, 
"If  they  contract,  upon  the  application  of  a 
stimulus,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  nerves,  though  these 
nerves  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  obvious  to 
our  imperfect  senses,"  p.  205  ;  by  a  simi- 
lar reasoning,  it  might  be  proved  that  the 
leaves  of  the  mimosa  and  dionoea  are  sup- 
plied with  nerves  ;  a  point,  which  we  think 
Dr.  Monro  would  hardly  be  inclined  to 
admit. 

The  section  on  organic  derangement  of 
muscles,  relates  as  much  to  the  voluntary 
muscles  and  the  heart  as  to  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  one  remark- 
able case  is  mentioned,  where  the  coats  of 
the  intestines  were  greatly  increased  in 
thickness,  being,  in  several  places,  at  least 
an  inch  thick  ;  the  disease,  however,  here 
affected  all  the  tunics,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  began  in  the  muscular  coat. 

Spasm  of  the  intestines  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  their  morbid  ana- 
tomy, and  still  less  can  that  of  the  bladder, 
which,  though  it  has  no  connexion  with  the 
proper  subject  of  the  work,  occupies  at 
least  five  pages.  The  same  objection  will 
apply  to  a  case  of  tetanus  introduced  at  the 
end  of  the  section. 

The  observations  on  the  effects  of  poisons 
are  not  so  instructive  as  might  hare  been 
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expected,  mid  are  chiefly   taken  from  other 
works.     The  Author,  however,  states  I 

"  1  have  in  my  possession  the  greater  part 
of  the  gullet  ot  a  young  woman,  who  swal- 
lowed  a  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
The  gullet  was  discharged  in  a  black  i>nn- 
trt  nous  st<it(  ,  fourteen  days  after  the  poison 
had  been  swallowed." — Page  327, 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the 
patient  should  have  lived  so  long  under  such 
circumstances,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that 
no  further  details  of  the  case  have  been 
given. 

The  account  of  that  most  important  dis- 
ease, inflammation  of  the  alimentary  mucous 
membrane,  especially  of  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances, is  very  meagre  and  imperfect. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  symptoms,  one 
of  the  most  constant  and  most  certain — ten- 
derness on  pressure,  is  not  even  mentioned, 
and  the  opinions  of  Broussais  are  disposed 
of  in  ten  lines.  The  following  extract  will 
serve  to  show  the  looseness  of  the  author's 
reasoning,  and  the  carelessness  with  which 
Le  draws  conclusions  : — 

"  There  exists,  in  some  constitutions,  a 
great  predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membraues,  and  it  is  excited  by  very 
slight  causes,  as  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather.  This  predisposition  is 
hereditary,  descending  from  father  to  son, 
and  even  to  the  grandson.  I  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  different  members  of  a  family, 
in  whom  such  a  predisposition  existed  in  a 
most  striking  manner.  The  father  had  long 
been  liable  to  obstinate  cough;  several  of 
the  children  had  croup  in  early  life  in  a  very 
severe  form,  and,  at  more  advanced  periods, 
the  females  suffered  much  from  leucorrhoea, 
and  the  males  from  repeated  and  very  obsti- 
nate attacks  of  gonorrhoea." — p.  3T3. 

Under  the  head  of  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  a  very  remarkable  case  is 
related,  in  which,  after  the  abdomen  had 
been  very  tense  and  tumid  for  several 
months,  an  abscess  formed  and  burst  at  the 
umbilicus,  and  from  the  opening,  faeces,  or 
rather  chyme, was  constantly  discharged  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  On  exami- 
nation, a  small  hole  was  found  in  the  duode- 
num, about  an  inch  below  the  pylorus,  u  and 
the  remainder  of  the  intestinal  canal,  not  an 
inch  of  which  could  be  traced  below  the 
opening,  was  converted  into  a  hard  fatty 
substance." — p.  .'>52. 

The  symptoms  of  stricture  are  pretty 
well  described,  but  comparatively  little  is 
said  of  the  appearances  of  the  affected  part  ; 


those  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  are  thua 
passed  orer  : — "  The  appearance  of  stric- 
ture in  the  rectum  has  heen  so  faithfully 
described  by  Dr.  Gregory,  (see  p.  lb'  of 
this  volume)  as  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  further  description." — 3GV.  The 
description  referred  to  is  no  more  thau 
this, — "  In  the  rectum,  a  remarkable  stric- 
ture, externally,  like  the  contracted  scar  of  a 
wound  ;  internally,  afoul  gangrenous  ulceT ; 
coats  thick  and  hard."  And  this  in  a  work 
expressly  devoted  to  morbid  anatomy  ! 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  on  the  other 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  on 
those  of  the  submucous  tissue  and  the  peri- 
toneum, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  par- 
ticularly ;  some  of  the  sections,  that  on 
dysentery  for  instance,  are  rather  better 
than  the  others,  but  there  is  little  or  no  ori- 
ginal information,  and  we  find  throughout 
the  same  careless  style,  the  same  confusion, 
the  same  deficiencies,  which  we  have  com- 
plained of  in  the  chapter  on  hernia.  Thus, 
the  only  case  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
fatty  tumours  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  &c„  is  one  of  a  large  tumour  which 
adhered  to  "  the  anterior  part  of  the  sto- 
mach" and  to  the  ovary,  had  probably  ori- 
ginated from  the  latter  viscus,  and  had  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Again  ;  in  the  account  of  the  con- 
sequences of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
them,  the  granular  roughness  of  that  mem- 
brane, is  not  even  mentioned.  These  are  a 
very  small  part  of  the  faults  and  omissions 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  they  are 
enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  work,  of 
which  we  have  already  sufficiently  expressed 
our  opinion. 


STETHOSCOPE  WITH  ELASTIC 
ENDS. 

By  Dr.  Francis  Fox,  Derby. 

During  the  last  five  years,  I  have  made 
very  frequent  use  of  the  stethoscope  ;  my 
residence  in  the  Derbyshire  General  Infir- 
mary for  the  above  period,  enahled  me  to 
pursue  my  examinations  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  I  have  been  gratified  to  see 
that  this  simple  instrument  is  used  more  and 
more;  it  is  generally  condemned  by  those 
only  who  are  incompetent  judges  of  its 
utility,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  given  it 
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•  fuir  trial.  The  Stethoscope  was  laug 
at,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  English  ;  and 
it  is  hut  due  to  the  present  indefalig  able 
Professor  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  to  |tate, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  profession 
tins  country  who  favoured  the  introduc- 
tion and  application  of  this  invention  of  the 
C,  lebrated  l.aennec,  of  Paris.  The  exami- 
nations     which    have    heen     so     frequently 

liuule  in  this  Infirmary,  have  convinced  many 
prisons  of  the  importance  of  the  instrument ; 
and  1  am  certain  this  assurance  will  extend, 
in  proportion  as  the  principle  is  submitted 
to  careful  investigation.  The  more  precise 
our  ideas  are  of  the  nature  of  disease,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  pursue  a  rational  mode 
of  treatment  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  medi- 
cal practitioner  to  collect  all  the  evidence 
which  may  throw  the  least  light  on  the  cha- 
racter of  disease  ;  we  ore  not  to  neglect 
symptoms  because  we  have  the  aid.  of  the 
stethoscope  ;  and  by  attentive  examinations 
Wfl  may  increase  the  security  of  our  patient, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  promoting;  the 
gradual  improvement  of  our  art,  by  adding 
to  the  general  stock  of  facts.  In  my  exami- 
nations, I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
simple  stethoscope,  which  1  obtained  myself 
from  Eaennec's  instrument-maker,  in  Paris, 
at  the  time  when  1  attended  La  Charite,  the 
hospital  where  the  laborious  investigations 
of  Laennec  were  made,  and  where  I  had 
ample  opportunity  of  learning  the  manner 
in  which  the  instrument  should  be  used,  at 
the  same  time  that  1  witnessed  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  unfortunate  patients,  occasioned 
by  the  continual  application  and  pressure  of 
the  hard  end  oi  the  stethoscope  ;  the  annoy- 
ance was  occasionally  so  great  as  to  cause 
persons  to  object  to  further  examinations 
being  made. 

Having  frequently  found  much  difficulty 
in  applying  the  instrument  where  patients 
are  extremely  emaciated,  because  adapta- 
tion could  not  be  effected,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain  produced  by  the  necessary 
pressure,  it  occurred  to  mo  to  apply  a  collar 
of  Indian  rubber  to  the  end  of  the  stethos- 
cope ;  I  cut  the  neck,  and  opposite  portion, 
oil  a  small  Indian  rubber  bottle,  so  as  to 
leave  the  middle  part  in  the  form  of  a  collar, 
about  one  inch  broad  ;  this  being  stretched, 
applies  itself  round  the  end  of  the  stethos- 
cope, and  when  pushed  on  but  a  little  way, 
forms  the  wide  mouth  for  the  examination 
of  respiration  ;  when  forced  still  further  on, 
so  as  to  project  in  a  slight  degree  beyond 
the  end,  it  protects  the  skin  from  the  edges 
of  the  plug,  and  in  both  cases  secures  adap- 
tation, and  prevents  any  pain  being  given  to 
the  patient, — the  elastic  gum  being  soft  and 
yielding. 

Although  the  Indian  rubber  collar  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  stethoscope  in  general  use,  I 


recommend  one  of  a  still  more  simple  con- 
•truct|OQ|  having  a  flute  joint  in  the  middle 

tQ  i. ml.i  it  pOTtablf,  and  a  hole  of  the  u^u.A 
size  through  each  half,  no  Junm -l-slmpcd  md 

or  ptug  being  required ;  it  is  w<-U  to  have 

...ill  beadi  at  one  *-m\,  one  to  sustain 

tb  ■  elastic  collar  projecting  full  half  an  inch 

beyond  the  wood,  for   the  examination  of 

respiration  ;  and  another  head  further  down, 
to  secure  a  very  slight  projictwn  of  the  col- 
lar, for  the  purposes  ol  examining  the  heart, 
and  to  determine  the  existence  and  precise 
situation  of  pectoriloquism. 

I  have  also  found,  that  a  similar  project- 
ing collar,  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the 
stethoscope,  secures  that  adaptation  to  the 
tar  of  the  examiner  which  18  essential  to 
success,  but  which  1  believe  is  not  sufficient- 
ly attended  to  ;  1  do  not  require  the  addi- 
tion for  myself,  but  1  believe  some  persona 
do,  where  the  external  ear  is  so  formed  as 
to  prevent  complete  contact.  The  sounds 
conveyed  by  the  Indian  rubber,  are  similar 
and  equal  to  these  observed  with  the  usual 
wooden  stethoscope  ;  and  what  may  be  con- 
sidered an  additional  recommendation,  is, 
that  much  less  watchfulness  is  required  in 
holding  the  instrument,  as  the  elastic  gum 
accommodates  itself  to  any  slight  alteration 
in  the  direction  of  the  stethoscope  ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  expeditiously  applied  to 
several  portions  of  the  chest  in  quick  suc- 
cession, without  removing  the  ear  from  the 
instrument. 

I  have  seen  various  unnecessary  complica- 
tions of  the  stethoscope,  but  think  simplicity 
is  the  most  to  be  admired,  if  the  requisite  ob- 
jects be  thoroughly  obtained.  1  have  seen  a 
"  Flexible  Stethoscope,"  having  a  joint  in 
the  middle  but  hard  at  the  eud,  recommend- 
ed, to  render  the  application  more  easy  to 
the  patient,  as  wrell  as  to  the  operator ;  it 
has  also  been  suggested  to  complicate  the 
instrument  still  further,  by  having  it  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  applied  to  both  ears  at 
once.* 

If  these  practical  observations  should  in 
any  way  facilitate  and  promote  pathological 
studies,  L  shall  not  regret  having  again  oc- 
cupied a  small  space  in  your  invaluable 
journal. 


*  These  modifications  remind  me  of  the 
observations  of  a  late  distinguished  lecturer, 
who  said,  when  speaking  of  some  complex 
obstetric  instruments,  that  although  they 
were  extremely  ingenious,  they  were  per- 
fectly useless. 
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CURE  OF  ()\  AKI.W  DROPSY. 

Ihi  JoBV  Hkunaud,  M.I). 

Tur  suhjert of  ovarian  dropsy  having  been 
often  usefully  noticed   in    Tfll    I-antii,    and 

possessing  Douoli  interest,  the  following  case, 

which  btl  I>e(  n  under  uiv  tare  lor  more  than 
lii  t •  years,  may    he   worth   publishing,   in   II 

much  as,  pro  tttnio,  it  proves  the  possibility 

of  a  radical  cure,  questions  the  universalit  v 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  rule  and  its  important 
deductions,  "  that  there  are  no  absorbents  in 
the  ovarian  sac,''  and  establishes  the  value  of 
counter-irritation  and  of  opium,  succeeding 
the  free  use  of  depleting  means,  in  local  and 
general  inflammation. 

M.  B.  aged  31,  after  the  birth  of  her 
seventh  child,  having  been  daring  gestation 
in  good  health,  and  her  labour  good,  discov- 
ered a  swelling  between  the  short  rib  at  the 
right  side  and  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  which 
gradually  increased  with  considerable  pain, 
and  at  length  gave  evidence  of  obscure  fluc- 
tuation ;  in  its  progress  it  extended  to  the 
navel,  interfering  with  respiration,  produc- 
ing a  variety  of  hysterical  symptoms,  but 
being  especially  marked  by  pain  and  oppres- 
sion. The  boundary  of  the  disease  could  be 
well  defined,  and  the  presence  of  the  ova- 
rian bag  almost  felt  through  the  integuments  ; 
otherwise  her  habit  of  body  was  good  and 
not  at  all  broken  down,  no  appearance  of 
swelling,  with  the  above  ^exception,  being 
any  where  visible.  The  sequel  might  induce 
one  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis, 
and  happily  there  could  be  no  examination 
to  demonstrate  it ;  it  rests  therefore  on 
symptoms,  and  authority  :  the  former  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe';  with  reference  to 
the  latter,  she  was  seen  in  consultation  by 
two  obstetric  practitioners  in  the  country, 
three  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in 
Cork,  and  her  case  was  sent  to  Dr.  Granville 
of  London,  and  a  skilful  physician  in  Dub- 
lin ;  all  concurred  in  considering  her  dis- 
ease to  be  ovarian  dropsy. 

The  treatment  adopted  at  first  was  pallia- 
tive, on  the  authority  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Dr.  Bavley,  who  consider  that  with  the 
exception  of  tapping,  they  do  best  who  take 
little  medicine, 

Leeches  were  frequently  applied  and  mild 
purgatives  administered,  but  the  water  accu- 
mulating, pain  and  oppression  being  very 
urgent,  and  her  sufferings  great,  she  was 
tapped  four  times  consecutively  in  the  course 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  about  five  quarts  being 
withdrawn  each  time  ;  her  prospects  were 
now  very  gloomy,  as  there  could  not  be  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  she  could  hear 
up  against  such  continual  waste,  and  it  was 
but  too  probable  the  water  would  periodi- 
cally accumulate. 


The  weight  deservedly  attached  to  the 
experience  and  talents  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
made  me  hitherto  adopt  one  of  two  propo-; 
sitions  advanced  in  his  lectures,  viz.  that  in 
the  ovarian  sac  there  were  no  ahsorhents  ; 
beCSUSe,  when    be   endeavoured  to  inject   it 

with  quicksilver,  he  never  could  iticceed ; 

and,  therefore,  there  being  no  hope  of  re- 
moving the  fluid  bj  medicines,  which  could 
SCt  on  the  exhalant I  or  kidnevs,  the.  abortive 
effort  would  do  an  injury,  and  the  sole  relief 
was  to  be  derived  from  tapping  the  swell- 
ing— ' '  decipii  exemplar  vitas  irrita  bile ." 

1  had  hitherto  neglected  acting  on  a 
principle  suggested,  if  not  implied,  by  the 
above  observations,  viz.  that  the  prospects 
of  success  in  this  disease  were  most  ration- 
ally to  be  derived  from  preventing  the  deri- 
vation of  blood  to  the  ovarian  sac,  which 
elaborated  the  water  ;  this  lady's  experi- 
ence, however,  for  so  much,  affirms  the  pos- 
sibility, not  alone  of  this,  but  even  that  the 
effused  water  may  be  absorbed. 

After  the  last  tapping,  a  large  seton  was 
passed  through  a  large  space  of  the  integu- 
ments near  the  right  groin,  and  kept  con- 
stantly open  ;  a  dozen  leehes  were  weekly 
applied  in  the  diseased  neighbourhood  for 
one  month;  the  water  accumulated,  but 
more  slowly  than  usual ;  she  now  took  at 
night  two  grains  of  opium,  three  of  calomel, 
and  three  of  antimonial  power;  the  first 
night  a  copious  perspiration  set  in,  which 
abated  pain,  and  lessened  the  swelling  ;  she 
persevered  for  one  month  in  this  course, 
only  omitting  the  calomel,  because  it  made 
her  mouth  sore  ;  as  long  as  there  was  water 
in  the  sac,  she  was  deluged  in  perspiration 
at  night ;  at  last  she  completely  recovered. 
It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  this 
recovery  ;  she  has  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
and  has  frequently  travelled  with  impunity 
more  than  forty  miles  in  a  day. 

Charleville,  Cork,  Dec.  23,  1829. 


MR.    GREEN  S    CASE    OF    FRACTURE    AND 
TRANSFUSION    OF    BLOOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Green's  Clinical  Lec- 
ture, published  in  The  Lancet,  of  Decem- 
ber 12th. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  inconclusive  rea- 
soning, triteness  of  remarks,  or  verbosity  of 
style,  so  very  apparent  in  it,  but  when  hos- 
pital surgeons,  for  the  information  of  their 
pupils,  relate  cases  of  this  unfortunate  de- 
scription (unfortunate  I  mean  as  relates  to 
the  treatment),  it  behoves  them  to  think  well 
on    the   subject,  before   thay  scatter  their 
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opinions  ou  a  Boil  that  is  as  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  tares  us  of  wheat,  more  puiticu- 
larly  when  planted  by  the  hand  of  a  lecturer. 
It  appears  that  the  patient,  .et.it.  10,  Ml 
admitted  with  OOmpOUUli  fracture  of  the  tibia 
anil  tihula,  at  3  f*  H.  hxtensiou  was  made 
by  the  dresser,  but  without  effect,  the  broken 
portions  of  bone  overlapping  each  i.ther  con- 
siderably, and  not  to  be  reduced  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  saw.  In  this  enviable  plight  was 
the  poor  man  left,  till  .Mr.  Green  could  make 
it  convenient  to  see  hun  in  the  evening,  a 
period  of  six  hours  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital.  Hospital  sur- 
geons, 1  am  well  aware,  are  not  gifted  with 
ubiquity  in  addition  to  their  own  family 
advantages;  but  during,  perhaps,  unavoid- 
ably protracted  absences,  an  efficient  dele- 
gate should  be  appointed.  Mr.  Green  at 
length  arrived,  removed  a  portion  of  bone, 
and  reduced  the  fracture.  On  the  following- 
day,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  consi- 
derable reaction  took  place.  Now  as  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Green's  own  showing)  the  pa- 
tient was  young,  muscular,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  high  health,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, bad  the  management  of  the  case  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  veriest  ignoramus,  he  would 
have  met  the  inflammatory  symptoms  by  a 
decidedly  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  the  loss 
of  sixteen,  tweuty,  or  us  many  more  ounces 
of  blood  as  might  have  appeared  requisite. 
But  no  ;  Mr.  Green,  fearing  there  would  not 
be  enough  inflammatory  action,  and  wishing, 
no  doubt,  to  preserve  the  strength  of  his 
patient,  contented  himself  with  ordering 
some  house  physic  and  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  leg.  The  medicine,  it  ap- 
pears, acted  on  the  bowels  seven  times,  and 
without  doubt  conferred  an  equal  number  of 
benefits  ou  the  fractured  limb,  besides  de 
priving"  the  patient  of  his  night's  rest.  So 
much  for  economising  the  strength.  It  does 
seem  rather  extraordinary,  that  out  of  a 
number  of  means  for  moderating  inflamma- 
tory action,  the  (in  this  case)  very  worst 
should  have  been  chosen. 

But,  as  yet,  we  have  not  arrived  at  the 
"  ne  plus  ultra"  of  chirurgical  treatment  in 
this  most  unfortunate  case  ;  from  the  omis- 
sion of  efficient  antiphlogistic  measures  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  unavoidable  and 
manifold  movements  in  the  fractured  part 
during  the  operation  of  the  saline  cathartic, 
and  lastly  from  the  irritation  occasioned  by 
the  patient's  removal  to  another  ward,  we 
find  ulceration  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
induced,  with  consequent  severe  haemor- 
rhage. Amputation  is  resorted  to  as  a  for- 
lorn hope,  and  after  its  performance,  such 
an  alarming  degree  of  debility  exists,  that 
transfusion  is  thought  advisable,  which  is 
effected  to  the  extent  of  ii  ounces.  Mr. 
Green,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  the  lat- 
ter operation,  says   (after  having  premised 


that  a  considerable   quantity   of  brandy  and 
opium  bad   be.n  given),  "  I  have  said,  that 
the    temperature   was  raised,  but  there  was, 
notwithstanding,  a  tendency  to  loss  of  heat, 
la  two   hums    Horn    the   |"  II  I'Miiance  of  the 
operation  (amputation),  this  partial  improve- 
ment   was    lost,    and   it    was  evideut,    that 
unless  something  could   be  done,  he    must 
shortly  sink  ;   the  power  of  the  heurt  and  ar- 
ten.s  was  insufficient  to  maintain  the  circu- 
lation,   therefore,  as  the   excitants  had  no- 
thing to  excite,  there  could  be  no  advantage 
in  attempting  to  rouse  the  system  by  means 
of  stimulants.''     Mi.  (men's  drift  is  here 
not  very  clear,  but  we  will  suppose  him  to 
mean   that  there  was  not  sufficient  blood  in 
the  system  to  excite  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.     Well,  as  I  said  before, 
transfusion  is  effected   to  the  extent  of  U 
ounces.     Nature  rallies,  improvement  takes 
place,  after  a  time  the  temperature  becomes 
natural,  and  there  is  a  desire  for  solid  food. 
M  Now  then  (says   the  learned  lecturer)  is 
the  time'for  support,  and  1  ordered  him  beef- 
tea,  jelly,  and  pounded  meat  (so  far  well)  ; 
he  was  not  contented  with  this,  but  wanted 
a  beef-steak  also,  which  was  (very  foolishly) 
allowed  him  ;  he  had,  too,  a  bottle  of  brown 
stout,  and  this  1  think  serviceable,  not  only 
as  a  stimulant,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which  it  contains  ;  some  wine 
and  brandy  were  also  given.     At  5   p.  m. 
the  temperature  was  more  diffused  and  the 
sweat  less,  but  the  thirst  excessive    (as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  persons  in  a  state 
of  intoxication).     At  .')  in   the  morning   of 
the  16th  he  had  slept  a  little,  but  had  lost 
his   relish  for  food,  and  wandered  a  little, 
trying  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  saying,  his  leg 
was  mortifying."     The  poor  fellow  had,  it 
seems,  been  drenched  with  wine,  laudanum, 
brandy,  and  bottled  beer,  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  obfuscate  the  senses  of  a  coalheaver, 
and  then,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  loses  his 
appetite  and  wanders.     The  fact  is,  he  was 
drunk  ;  and  had  he  fallen  into  the  clutches 
of  Dr.  Brown   himself,   he  could  not  have 
been  more  hospitably  treated.     To  cut  short 
the  matter,  the  man  dies  of  course,  furnishes 
a  fine  subjeet  for  a  clinical  lecture  ;  and  had 
the  surgeon  been  candid  enough  to  say,  "  I 
think  the  fracture  should  have  been  sooner 
attended  to,   1  regret  the   patient  was  not 
bled,  and  am  sorry  I  made  him  so  drunk," 
why  there   the  matter  might  have  ended. 
But  when    people  in  public  situations  act 
foolishly,  and  then  have  the  vanity,  or  stu- 
pidity,  to  boast  of  their  handiwork,  it  is 
but  fit  they  should  be  told  so. 

R. 
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MR.    TKUMAN   S     Itl.l'l.Y    TO    Mil.    BLBIOHi 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir,  — Mr.  William  Willcox  Sleigh,  in  a 
letter  headed,  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Brodie,"  has 
broken  out  into  a  most  violent  philippic 
against  me  and  Dr.  Ayre  At  first  it  appears 
extraordinary  that  Mr.  Sleigh  should  seek 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  me,  for  I  solemn- 
ly declare  I  never  even  saw  Mr.  Brodie's 
letter  till  it  appeared  in  your  Journal.  But 
you  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  cause  which  has  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  this  medical  agitator  on  my 
head.  Some  few  weeks  back,  certain  awk- 
ward charge*  were  preferred  against  Mr. 
Sleigh,  in  the  committee  of  this  hospital, 
respecting  transactions  between  Mr.  Sleigh 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  1  and  Dr.  Ayre 
expressed  our  indignation  and  disgust  at 
Mr.  Sleigh's  conduct  towards  Mr.  Buchanan  ; 
this  explains  the  cause  of  the  breach  be- 
tween us.  Mr.  Sleigh  fancied  Mr.  Brodie's 
letter  would  lead  to  an  exposure  of  his  vir- 
tuous conduct,  and  therefore,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  his  unparalleled  impudence,  deter- 
mined on  publishing  a  statement,  which  he 
vainly  flattered  himself  might  shield  him 
from  the  ignominy  that  awaited  him  ;  and 
this  statemeut  he  put  forth  in  the  shape  of  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Brodie.  Mr.  Sleigh  has  en- 
deavoured to  throw  an  imputation  on  Mr. 
Brodie's  character,  by  publishing  his  most 
unwarrantable  certificate  to  that  gentleman  ; 
but  now  the  source  is  known  from  which  it 
proceeds,  such  a  document  will  never  injure 
Mr.  Brodie,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  I  have  always  found  Mr.  Brodie 
a  most  indefatigable  student,  and  a  highly 
honourable  young  man. 

In  the  fury  in  which  Mr.  Sleigh  writes, 
he  accuses  me  and  Dr.  Ayre  of  liaviug  offer- 
ed "  Mr.  Pink  a  thousand  pounds  to  get  him 
out  of  the  hospital ;"  this,  certainly,  is  the 
most  farcical  part  of  the  whole  letter!  for 
had  we  chosen  to  have  given  Mr.  Sleigh  the 
twentieth  part  of  that  sum  he  would  joy- 
fully have  accented  the  offer,  and  resigned 
all  connexion  with  the  hospital  forthwith. 

Next,  it  is  most  unblushingly  asserted, 
that  we  offered  to  purchase  some  of  the  hos- 
pital premises  from  Mr.  Cox.  In  reply  to 
this  barefaced  falsehood,  I  beg  to  refer  you 
to  the  following  letter  which  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  Cox  the  day  before  yesterday. 

*  No.  2,  Portman  Street,  Jan.  <J,  18'29. 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  state  that  1  never  had  any 
offer  from  you,  or  Dr.  Ayre,  to  purchase 
tbe  premises  belonging  to  Mr.  Vincent,  (for 


whom  I  am  agent,)  which  form  a  part  of  the 
Royal  Western  Hospital. 

11  Your  obedient  servant, 

■'  J.  Cox. 

To  M.  Truman,  Esq. 

Mr.  Sleigh  is  not  an  individual  who  hides 
his  talents  under  a  bushel,  and  therefore  he 
takei  care  to  avow  himself  the  illustrious 
founder  of  this  hospital,  and  to  blazon  forth 
his  responsibility  of  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
I  think  you  will  smile,  when  you  learn  that, 
to  eke  out  this  sum,  Mr.  Sleigh  has  reckon- 
ed up  the  rent  of  the  premises  for  the 
next  forty  years;  and  that,  so  far  from 
being  a  loser  by  the  hospital,  he  has  not 
very  indirectly  made  some  thousand  pounds 
by  it.  There  are  other  circumstances  which, 
at  present,  1  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose, 
but  which  will  shortly  be  published,  and 
then  Mr.  Sleigh's  real  situation  with  respect 
to  the  hospital  will  be  shown,  and  the  gross 
deception  exposed,  which  he  attempts  to 
practise  on  the  public,  by  recklessly  stating 
he  is  the  only  individual  who  has  mainly 
contributed  to  its  support. 

In  explanation  of  my  not  having  retired 
with  Dr.  Ayre  from  the  hospital,  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  did  not  consider  1  was  called 
upon  to  leave  an  institution  in  which  I  am 
greatly  interested,  on  account  of  Mr.  Sleigh's 
misconduct ;  besides,  I  considered  it  would 
be  ceding  too  great  a  triumph  to  that  indi- 
vidual, as  I  well  knew  he  wished  me  and 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  resign,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  raising  money  by  pro- 
curing other  partners  and  demonstrators. 
Indeed,  this  has  been  proved  in  the  sequel, 
for  Mr.  Sleigh  boasted  he  would  get  me 
turned  out  of  the  hospital,  and  has,  since 
Dr.  Ayre's  retirement,  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  accomplish  that  object,  but 
without  success. 

I  shall  now  conclude,  as  I  flatter  myself 
I  have  completely  contradicted  the  gross 
falsehoods  asserted  by  Mr.  Sleigh,  and 
added  another  record  to  the  many  that  exist 
of  that  individual's  amiable  nature  ;  perhaps 
I  have  been  wrong  in  taking  any  notice  of 
his  letter,  as  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great 
esteem  the  profession  have  for  Mr.  Sleigh's 
character. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Matthew  Truman. 

14,  Park  Place,  Jan,  4,  1830. 


DR.    AVRES    REPLY    TO    MR.    SLEIGH. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir. — The  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr. 
Sleigh,  aud  published  in  your  Lancet  of 
this  week,  has  imposed  upon  me  the  painful 
but  necessury  duty  of  submitting  to  your 
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,  iers  and  the    public   the  foUowipg  detail, 
relative  to  certain  transactions  which   I 
utlv  beta  investigated  at  the  \\  i  i 
ital, 

lu    these   details,  will    be   found    the  rea- 

ay  it  became  neceisar)  that  Mr. 
Sleigh  should  retire  from  the  hospital,  and 
why,  therefore.  Vlr.Trumeo,  with  Sir  Cfi 

tdamore    and    rnyeelf,    unitedly    endea- 
voured,  first   to  persuade,  and  afterwards  |  > 

demand,  hia  rati  ement.    To  these  details, 

therefore,  I  shall  leave  the  refutation  of  the 
statements  contained  in  his  letter  ;  for  in 
them  will  be  found  the  proofs  of  var. 
shameful  and  dishonourable  acts,  by  which 
the  students  of  the  hospital  have  been  scan- 
dalously duped,  the  creditois  of  the  institu- 
tion defrauded  of  their  rights,  and  its  cha- 
racter disgraced  ;  whilst  it  will  be  also  seen, 
that  the  nine  members  of  the  committee  of 
management,  or  rather  of  mismanagement, 
who  are  his  personal  associates,  and  of  his 
appointing,  and  variously  interested  in  his 
remaining  in  the  hospital,  and  some  of  whom 
are  not  even  contributors  to  its  support,  have 
neglected  their  duty  by  allowing  a  large  ac- 
cumulation of  debt,  without  any  prospect  of 
its  liquidation ;  and  who  now  disavow  to  the 
clamorous  creditors  their  responsibility,  and 
whose  decision,  finally,  in  regard  to  the 
charges  brought  against  Mr. Sleigh,  have  been 
so  flagrantly  partial,  as  to  appear  not  merely 
unjust,  but  ridiculous. 

It  must  be  known  to  many  of  your  readers, 
that  Mr.  Sleigh  originated  this  hospital 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  failed  in  an  attack  upon 
the  medical  officers  of  another  establishment. 
He  hired  a  small  house  for  the  purpose,  and 
tried  to  procure  subscriptions  for  it.  In  all 
that  he  did  he  risked  nothing,  for  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  rtsjl,  and  all  the  pecu- 
niary advances  he  made  to  the  hospital,  he 
borrowed  from  one  of  his  dupes,  and  he  has 
not  repaid  hint.  It  is  necessary  to  notice 
these  facts,  because  he  has  plumed  himself 
upon  being  its  founder,  and  his  committee 
have  echoed  the  compliment;  and  because 
he  claimed,  as  its  founder,  the  privilege,  ami 
got  it,  of  having  the  pupils  of  his  class  free 
to  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  the 
hospital,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  increase 
his  very  small  and  profitless  class  of  from  10 
or  15  pupils  to  two  or  three  hundred.  And 
here  commences  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
which  he  is  accused  by  Mr.  Brodie,  and  by 
the  rest  of  his  indignant  pupils.  He  held 
out  to  them  the  lure  of  receiving  for  Sit 
advantages  equivalent  to  what  would  have 
cost  them  50/.  at  every  other  hospital.  But 
to  realise  these  promises,  the  hospital  re- 
quired to  be  recognised  ;  and,  to  be  recog- 
nised, it  was  required  to  have  a  hundred 
beds  kept  full  of  patients.  The  majority  of 
the  pupils  were  ignorant  of  this  condition; 


and  frhen  the  hospital  could  not  cont.. 
patient  tuld  not  from  ita  funds  main* 

tain  one  of  them,  he  declared,  that  its  surr- 
eal   practice    would    \><-    |  d,    and    us 

certificate*  received.     When  the  condition 

of  recognition  became  known  to  the  students, 
the  promise  tin  a  was,  that  LOO  beus  would 
be  constantly  kept  tilled  with  patients, 
although  the  accommodation  and  the  funds 
for  them  remained  the  sunn  . 

But  as  this  system  of  delusion  could  n  >t 
be  continued  without  the  certainty  of  a  com- 
plete  exposure,  he  determined    to  enlarge 

the  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

long-promised  hundred  patients;  and  in  the 
summer  of  last  year  he  commenced  his  ope- 
rations.     When  his  colleagues  remonstrated 

with  him  upon  the  rashness  of  his  proceed- 
ings, he  replied,  that  he  alone  was  responsi- 
ble, and  deuied,  upon  that  account, their  right 
to  interfere  with  him  ;  whilst  to  the  builder, 
who  was  jealous  about  the  security  offered 
him,  he  represented  that  his  colleagues  were 
responsible  with  him.  Up  to  this  period, 
and  long,  indeed,  after  this  period,  the  state 
of  the  funds  were  unknown  to  all  but  Mr. 
Sleigh,  by  whom  they  were  nii/sti/ied,  and  to 
none  were  more  unknown  thau  to  the  ma- 
naging committee  ;  whilst  a  building  debt 
of  10U0/.  was  incurred  under  the  surrcil- 
lance  of  this  same  committee,  and  a  further 
sum  since,  under  the  same  able  management, 
"t  r500t  to  accomplish  Mr.  Sleigh's  project 
of  a  recognition,  and  this  with  an  income 
which  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  which,  in- 
cluding subscriptions  and  donatious,  has 
been  little  more  than  equal  to  the  payment 
of  the  rent. 

But  shameful  as  his  conduct  has  been  in 
relation  to  his  pupils,  and  in  involving  the 
institution  in  debts  which  he  knew  he  could 
not  pay,  and  which  he  knew  also  his  manag- 
ing committee  would  not  pay,  it  forms  only 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  that  system  whoso 
essence  has  been  to  make  the  hospital  a 
job. 

Having  discovered  how  successfully  the 
hospital  had  served  as  a  lure  to  pupils,  he 
made  a  trial  of  its  power  of  attracting  to  him 
persons  as  partners  with  him,  or  as  demon- 
strators to  his  truly  insignificant  school,  and 
his  success,  for  a  time,  at  least,  must  have 
proved  to  him  the  perfection  of  his  plan. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  within  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half,  it  is  well  known,  he  lias 
received  300/.  from  one  individual  as  a  de- 
monstrator, and  700/.  from  another  as  a 
partner  ;  from  another  1500/.  in  bills, 
and  who,  though  still  a  pupil  and  a  minor, 
was  to  be  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  but  who, 
fortunately  for  him,  as  a  minor,  was  saved, 
when  his  e}res  got  opened,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  this  agreement ;  from  another 
he  received  500/.  as  a  partner,  and  after 
him,  from  another  gentlemen,  he  received 
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a  very  OOllMoTlWo  sum ,  as  a  partner  ;  »nd 
last,  and  not  hast,  he  got  from  another  LOOOJ. 
as  a  demonstrator.  What  MUM  b*f6  bfOfl 
returned  of  that  money,  or  whether  any,  may 
be  left  ns  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  is  open 

to  inquiry.    'The  sufferera  ire  well  known, 

though, M  sufferers,  tiny  desire  to  keep  un- 
known ;    but    QOthiog  lias   been    returned    to 

the  last  two  gentleman,  with  whom  be  has 
also   quarrelled    and    eeparoted,    and    all 

that  they  have  vet  seen  of  profit  from  their 
monev  advanced,  1  am  authorised  by  the 
gentlemen  to  say,  would  not  amount  to  one 
/to- C(HL,  with  the  value  of  their  labour  as 
partners  and  demonstrators  included. 

\\  Ufa  the  gentleman  who  advanced  the 
out1  thousand  pounds  as  demonstrator,  pre- 
cisely the  same  misrepresentations  were 
made,  with  respect  to  the  expected  recogni- 
tion of  the  hospital,  as  had  been  employed 
with  Mr.  Brodia  and  the  other  pupils ;  and 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  gentleman  in  question,  has 
a  declaration  from  Mr.  Sleigh,  under  his  own 
hand,  as  the  lure  to  catch  him  (for  the  de- 
monstratorship was  only  the  secondary  object 
of  the  sale),  that  the  hospital  contained  a 
hundred  and  five  heds,  when  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  and  for  months  afterwards,  they 
could  scarcely  find  room  for  fifty. 

From  these  transactions,  and  from  others, 
which  1  must  pass  over,  and  some  of  which 
had  onlv  very  recently  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  myself  and  colleagues,  there  arose,  neces- 
sarily, in  the  minds  of  myself  and  friends, 
much  dissatisfaction,  not  to  say  disgust. 
There  were,  as  Mr.  Sleigh  well  knew,  re- 
ports circulating,  though  in  whispers,  dero- 
gatory to  his  name  ;  and  he  had  become,  as 
he  avowed  himself,  obnoxious  to  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  whose  influence  was 
exerted  with  the  public  most  actively  and 
efficiently,  to  repress  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution.  By  the  course  he  had  pursued 
to  favour  his  selfish  ends,  and  to  make  a  job 
of  the  hospital,  and  by  the  criminal  neglect 
of  the  committee  of  management,  who  ought 
to  have  controlled  him,  a  debt  had  been  in- 
curred of  2500/.,  and  a  rate  of  expenditure 
pursued  corresponding  to  it,  which  speedily 
brought  the  hospital  into  the  most  pressing 
difficulties. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  the  funrls 
were  totallv  exhausted,  the  patients  were 
literally  without  food,  and  the  nurses  urgent 
for  their  wages  ;  the  tradesmen  refused  fur- 
ther supplies,  and  were  becoming  clamorous 
for  the  payment  of  their  debts.  The  medi- 
cal officers  held  meetings  to  deliberate  upon 
the  measures  to  be  pursued.  Mr.  Sleigh 
avowed  his  belief  that  he  had  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  profession,  and  that  the 
profession  were  influencing  the  public,  and 
deterring  them  from  supporting  it.  He 
wished  the  other  medical  officers  to  lend 


some  assistance  to  the  hospital,  but  they 
deoliaed  it.  Ha  then  offered  to  with- 
draw from  it.  This  oiler  was  accepted. 
Alter,  however,  having  avowed  that  he 
was  an  obstacle  to  its  success,  and  volun- 
tarilv  offering  tO  retire,  he  suddenly  changed 
his  resolution,  and  declared  that  if  be  must 
leave  th<'  establishment,  he  would  <lo  so  as 
another  Sampson,  and  quit  it  only  when  in 
ruins.     The  hourly  demands  of  the  hospital 

now  required  some  immediate  supply ;    the 

other  medical  officers  called  upon  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  signed  a 
requisition  for  convening  a  special  meeting 
of  it,  applying,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the 
creditors  of  the  hospital,  as  they  were  re- 
quested to  do,  and  bound  to  do,  for  an  ac- 
count of  what  wa3  due  to  them.  The  com- 
mittee having  met,  the  subjects  submitted 
for  their  consideration  were,  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  hospital,  the  causes  of  its  em- 
barrassments, and  the  means  to  be  pursued 
for  removing  them  ;  the  first  question,  as  to 
its  existing  embarrassments,  with  its  debt 
of  2500/.,  and  its  whole  receipts  of  350/., 
was  undeniable.  As  to  the  second,  the 
whole  of  the  four  other  medical  officers  fixed 
the  cause  of  its  embarrassments  on  Mr. 
Sleigh.  For  the  third  point,  as  to  relieving 
the  hospital  of  its  embarrassments,  or  at 
least  of  affording  a  chance  for  it,  they  avow- 
ed, that  as  Mr.  Sleigh  had  himself,and  with- 
out any  suggestion  from  them,  declared  that 
he  was  an  obstacle  to  its  success,  and  pro- 
posed to  retire,  so  they  considered  that  step 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  every 
other  measure  for  carrying  it  through  its 
difficulties,  and  for  an  honourable  discharge 
of  its  debts.  The  medical  officers  felt  them- 
selves also  bound  to  declare,  that  viewing  as 
they  did  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sleigh,  they 
would  on  no  consideration  remain,  if  he 
should  continue  in  the  hospital.  As  to  my- 
self, I  declared  my  intention  to  resign  im- 
mediately, upon  Mr.  Sleigh  declining  to  do 
so  ;  and  I  was  only  induced  to  remain  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league Mr.  Truman,  who  is,  unfortunately, 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  hospital, 
and  who  thought  I  might  serve  the  cause  by 
delaying  my  resignation,  until  the  question 
was  decided  by  the  committee.  In  the  dis- 
cussion before  the  committee,  which  was 
continued  through  three  evenings,  Mr. 
Sleigh  charged  his  colleagues  with  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  and  adduced  then,  as 
he  does  now,  their  application  to  the  credi- 
tors for  the  amount  of  their  debts,  as  a 
proof  of  it.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
committee  received  the  exposure  of  Mr. 
Sleigh,  it  became  evident  that  they  were 
the  same  men  who  had  enabled  him  to 
make  a  job  of  the  hospital,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  go  any  lengths  in  supporting  him  ; 
their  proceedings,    in    fact,  were    marked 
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with  such  glaring  partiality,  that  their  re- 
spectable chairman,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Hsmp- 

stead,    who     presided    at    their    fir^t     im-t-l- 
,    mid  wh 0    VII    .-ohcited    QQtBimOUtljf   to 
preside    at     tin-   second,  retired   m    dii 

after  that  second  meeting,  us  u    member 

of  the  committee,  fitting,  in  a  letter  ol 
considerable  length,  bit  Opinion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  which  was,  tlatt  by  the  farts 
proved,  Mr.  Sitigk  Was  shown  to  be  un- 
worthy of  remaining  tu  a  turg§en  to  that 

hospital,  and    that  the  conduct  of  the  other 
medical  officers  was  entitled   to  the  thanks 
of  the  committee  and  of  the   public,  for  the 
share  they  had  taken   in  the   proceedings. 
The  committee,  however,  persevered  in  the 
course  they   had    determined    on,  notwith- 
standing the  disgust  expressed  by  their  re- 
spectable chairman,   and  subsequently,   by 
a     protest,    to    the    same   effect,  of  their 
honorary  secretary  Mr.  Beechey.     To  my- 
self, in  particular,  they  were  desirous  of  re- 
senting the   proceedings  instituted  against 
Mr.  Sleigh,  as  they  were  instructed  by  Mr. 
Sleigh,  who  was  frequently   closeted   with 
them,  that   I  was  the  main  promoter  of  the 
business.     In  the  course,  however,  which  I 
pursued  in  it,  I  was  supported  and  seconded 
by  my  three  colleagues,  who  spoke  before 
the  committee  as  unreservedly  as  I  had  done 
of  the  conduct  and  character  of  Mr.  Sleigh, 
and  generally  even  with  more  severity,  for 
they  were  all,  more  or  less,  in  a  pecuniary 
way   sufferers  by  him,    and   two  of   them 
most  severely  so.     In    all  that    I    did  and 
said   in    the  course  of  the  discussion,  they 
unequivocally  concurred  and  approved,  and 
still   concur  and   approve.     Yet  to   induce 
those  gentlemen  not  to  resign,  or  for  some 
unknown  motive,  they  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  two  of  them,  one  being-  Mr.  Truman,  and 
left  the  third  gentleman   unnoticed,  whilst, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  my   determination 
to  resign  the  instant  they  decided  upon  Mr. 
Sleigh's  continuing,  a  determination  repeat- 
edly made  in  the  course  of  the  inqury,  thev 
proceeded  to  vote  my  retirement  as  expedi- 
ent, aud  to  decide,  that  the  charges  brought 
against  Mr.  Sleigh  by  the  medical  officers, 
were  frivolous  and  vexatious.     In  the  course 
which  I  pursued,    I   had    the  support  of  my 
three  colleagues,  and  their  entire  acquiescence 
and  co-operatiou.  1  had  also  with  me  the  con- 
current opinion  of  the  respectable  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  retired  in  disgust  with 
its  proceedings,  leaving  behind  him  an  able 
record  of  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  Mr. 
Sleigh.     1  had  also  the  protest  of  the  hon- 
orary secretary   against   their  proceedings, 
delivered  at  full  length,  and  declaratory  of 
Mr.  Sleigh's  conduct.     1  have  in  my  pos- 
session also  the  recorded  opinion  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas, surgeon,  of  Hackney,  who  retired  from 
the  committee  likewise  in  disgust.     Of  the 
committee  themselves  who  have  decided  in  de 


r  facts,  ami  eulogised  the  very  acta  they 
OUgbt  to  have  i  e  pro  bated,  and  who  have  t,»->-u 
palpably  influenced  by  private  <  oiiaiil.-iu- 
tiODt,  the  public  must  OOWJodgS.       1  ney  are 

M  insignificant  in  point  of  nun.  her,  u->  they 

in  their  station  in  society.  1  I, 
them  iff  nut  uibti ■■/  tb.-i -•>  at  all,  and  only  two 
or  three  of  them  an-  entitled  In-ally,  as  go- 
vernors, to  be  i  ommittsc  men,  i  hey  disavow 
collectively  and  individually  all  repousihiuty 
lor  tin-  numerous  debts  which  Mr.  Sleigh 
has  contracted  in  their  name  and  with  their 
sanction,  and  one  sixpence  of  which  he  has 
himself  no  power  whatever  to  discharge,  and 
they  descended  to  the  mean  expedient  of  or- 
dering, at  their  late  meeting,  that  nothing 
should  be  paid  through  their  secretary,  that 
they  might  thereby  preclude  any  further 
proofs  of  their  imputed  responsibility. 

And  now, in  conclusion,  I  must,  injustice 
to  Mr  Brodie,  observe,  that  the  infamous  as- 
persion attempted  to  be  cast  upon  his  cha- 
racter by  Mr.  Sleigh,  can  have  no  weight 
with  any  one  who  kuows  the  parties  ;  and  to 
those  who  do  not,  1  must  state,  that  having 
known  Mr.  Brodie  several  months,  as  a  pupil 
and  as  a  friend,  I  can  speak,  and  do  speak 
most  confidently,  of  his  assiduity  and  intelli- 
gence as  a  pupil,  and  of  his  integrity  and 
honour  as  a  gentlemen. 

And  now,  one  word  more  of  myself — if  I 
may  once  more  revert  to  myself.  I  have 
entered  upon  the  above  details  with  reluctance 
and  in  my  own  defence  ;  for  1  have  felt  it  to 
be  a  real  humiliation  to  have  my  name  asso- 
ciated with  parties  whose  conduct  I  am 
compelled  todeuouuee  ;  and  as  my  connexion 
with  this  hospital  (if,  with  less  than  a  dis- 
pensary's income,  it  can  be  so  named)  has 
been  only  of  a  few  months'  duration,  so  it 
has  now  terminated  for  ever.  I  became 
its  physician  at  the  invitation,  especially 
given,  of  its  medical  officers,  and  from  a 
regard  to  the  redeeming  qualities  of  one 
of  them,  and,  perhaps  allured  to  it  be- 
sides, by  those  habits  of  my  life,  which, 
formed  by  a  fifteen  years'  practice  in  a  pro- 
vincial hospital,  had  made  the  invitation, 
unpromising  as  it  was,  of  too  attractive  a 
kind  to  be  resisted. 

Apologising,  as  I  unfeignedly  do,  to  your- 
self and  readers,  for  the  space  which  this 
letter  must  occupy  in  your  pages, 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

J.  Ayre. 

14  Somerset  St. ,  Portman  Sq. 
Jauuary  4,  1830. 
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I'M'I'MONIA. 

W'm.  Hi  11  ii  ii,  tged  !;;,  i  internum, 

OtOM    uihI.t    tin-   cure    of    Dr.   Bright,  tSd 

August,    L8t9,  with  symptoms  of  pueumo- 

nia,  btving  luffered  from  cough  and  expec* 
tonition  tor  time  months  before.  About 
nine  mouths  previously,  he  was  radically 
cured  of  n  hydrocele,  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  tor  years  ;  after  this,  his  gene- 
ral health  became  affected,  a  cough  super- 
vened, and  ascites  slowly  formed.  The  at- 
tack which  gave  occasion  to  his  admission, 
wos  produced  by  an  exposure  to  cold.  Com- 
plains ut  present  of  oppressed  and  painful 
respiration,  frequent  cough,  and  slight  ex- 
pectoration of  pus,  tinged  with  blood  ;  ex- 
pansion of  thorax  very  slight ;  countenance 
suffused  ;  lips  purple  ;  pulse  full  and  bound- 
log  ;  tongue  white  ;  bowels  open.  Vene- 
section to  16  ounces  ;  a  calomel  and  anti- 
mony bolus,  and  a  blister  to  the  chest. 

23.  Pain  of  chest  abated  ;  cough  and  other 
symptoms  unmitigated.    Take  of 

J jaudanum,  1  drachm  ; 
Tartar  emetic,  4  grains  ; 
Camphor  julep,  8  ounces.     Mix,  and 
swallow  an  ounce  every  four  hours. 

26.  Until  this  morning,  the  patient  ima- 
gined himself  better;  slept  better;  the 
breathing  has,  however,  become  more  labo- 
rious ;  violent  fits  of  coughing  are  frequent, 
when  the  face  of  the  patient  becomes  turgid 
with  blood,  and  a  sense  of  strangulation  is 
experienced.  Mucous  expectoration  tinged 
with  blood.  Urine  scanty  and  high-colour- 
ed ;  pulse  90,  soft.  Ipecacuanha  wine  sub- 
stituted for  tartar  emetic. 

27.  The  symptoms  continue,  with  the 
addition  of  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis, 
and  an  increase  of  the  size  of  the  abdomen, 
arising  from  an  accumulation  of  serum.  A 
nightly  draught  of  nitric  ether  and  lauda- 
num administered  ;  a  grain  of  elaterium  to 
be  given  immediately,  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing pills  every  four  hours.     Take  of 

Powder  of  squills,  2  grains; 
Powder  of  foxglove,  1  grain.  Mix. 

28.  Orthopmea;  slight  vomiting  induced 
by  the  elaterium.  He  slept  during  the 
night.  The  feverish  symptoms  have  in- 
Creased  in  intensity  ;  pulse  100,  hard  ;  skin 
parched  ;  pain  at  the  prrecordia  ;  epistuxis. 
\  enesectiou  to  12  ounces;  to  go  on  with 
the  laudanum,  &c.  The  bowels  well  acted 
upon  by  the  elaterium. 

90t  The  ascites  increases  ;  slight  oedema  ; 
eleeplese  night  \  expectoration  tinged  with 


stria-  of  blood  ;  constant  cough.     A  blister 
tO  be  applied  to  the  chest. 

Sept.  ;>.  Much  troubled  with  flatus  ;  the 
syniptoins  have  varied  considerably  since 
last   report,    the   putient  rallying  for  a  time, 

but  igtin  linking  ;  a  four-grain  blue  pill  to 

be  taken  twice  daily. 

12.  Considerable  dejection  of  spirits; 
oedema  of  the  limbs  much  increased;  pulse 
100,  irritable  ;  much  pain  of  abdomen,  on 
which  ■  large  blister  is  to  be  laid,  and  after- 
wards continued  open  with  savine  cerate. 

13.  Surface  of  abdomen  inflamed,  Bread- 
ond-water  poultice  over  the  whole. 

16.  Violent  diarrhoea;  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance ;  increased  cedema  of  legs,  with  pain. 
Pulse  100,  very  small ;  tongue  dry  ;  lips 
coated  with  sordes. 

17.  The  irritative  fever  rapidly  increased, 
the  lower  limbs  became  tense,  with  oedema; 
the  strength  of  the  patient  declined  ;  the 
surface  was  cold  and  clammy  ;  pulse  feeble 
and  intermitting,  and  the  breath  excessively 
laborious,  but  the  thorax  was  only  slightly 
elevated.     Died  this  evening. 

Dissection,  36  hours  after  death. 

Brain  and  its  meninges  perfectly  healthy. 
Upon  lifting  up  the  sternum,  there  was  no 
receding  of  the  lungs,  which  fully  occupied 
the  thorax ;  both  lungs  were  emphysema- 
tous ;  upper  portion  of  right  lung  adherent 
to  the  thorax.  On  the  left  side,  a  strong 
adventitious  membrane  was  formed,  stroug- 
ly  attaching  the  lungs  to  the  pericardium 
and  diaphragm  ;  substance  of  the  right  lung 
healthy  ;  engorgement  of  the  left.  Bron- 
chial tubes  filled  with  a  viscid  fluid.  Peri- 
cardium greatly  thickened,  and  inseparably 
adherent  to  the  thoracic  parietes,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  diaphragm.  The  serous  lining, 
both  reflected  and  parietal  of  this  bag, 
closely  adhering  throughout  its  entire  sur- 
face. The  substance  of  the  heart  softer  than 
natural;  thinness  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  larger  than  natu- 
ral, cartilaginous,  and  having  inverted  edges. 
The  abdomen  distended  with  fluid  ;  stomach 
and  transverse  colon  filled  with  flatus;  the 
liver  much  enlarged,  and  of  a  reddish  granu- 
lar appearance.  Gall-bladder  large,  and  full 
of  bile. 


A  new  ward  has  been  recently  erected 
here,  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  addi- 
tional patients,  makingtbe  total  of  beds  105. 
This  augmentation  is  occasioned  by  a  legacy 
of  10,000/.,  lately  left  by  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Cavendish  Square.  The  disposable  building 
fuud  now  amounts  to  more  thau  30,000/. 


94  IKRHOl  S  MAMMA— CARIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 


ROYAL  WESTERN   Ho<lM  , 


EXTIRPATION  OF  SCIRRHOUS  MAMMA. 

Pases  Mu.lku,  37  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  iuto  tliis  hospital  on  I  utsiluv  3rd 
of  November,  witli  a  scirrhous  enlargement 
of  the  ri^ht  mamma.  She  stated,  that  seven 
years  ago  she  perceived  a  very  small  tumour 
in  the  right  breast,  which  had  gradually  in- 
creased in  size  ;  that  she  suffered  from  sc 
lancinating  pains  tn  the  breast,  which  pre- 
vented her  from  obtaining  any  rest  at  night  ; 
that  her  genera]  health  was  good. 

On  examining  the  breast,  three  hard, 
knotty,  tumours  could  be  felt  ;  they  were  all 
situated  below  the  nipple  ;  the  largest  was 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  the  smallest 
was  stated  by  the  patient  to  be  the  most 
painful,  and  they  were  all  quite  moveable; 
the  glands  in  the  axilla  were  neither  indu- 
rated nor  enlarged.  Mr.  Truman  recom- 
mended au  operation,  to  which  the  patient 
consented,  and  on  Thursday,  the  Tub  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Truman  removed  the  mamma, 
commencing  the  operation  by  making  a 
semi-elliptical  incis;on  about  three  inches 
long  through  the  iuteguments  below  the 
nipple,  and  another  similar  incision  above 
it,  he  then  proceeded  to  dissect  out  the 
gland  by  which  the  pectoralis  major  was  ex- 
posed ;  two  vessels  were  secured,  the  integu- 
ments brought  together  with  sutures,  and 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  simple  dress- 
ing. 

7  o'clock  p.  m.  Complains  of  consider- 
able pain,  pulse  hard,  126,  feels  sick. 

tith  Nov.  Has  not  passed  her  water  ;  ca- 
theter introduced  ;  less  puin  in  the  wound  ; 
did  not  sleep  much  in  the  night  ;  bowels 
confined.  Ordered:  Submuriate  of  mercu- 
ry and  compound  extract  of  colocynth  aa. 
two  and  a  half  grains  immediately.  Pulse 
softer,  100. 

7th.  Catheteristn  repeated,  bowels  open- 
ed, slept  better. 

8th.  Has  passed  her  water. 

I2tb.   Wound  dressed,  looks  healthy. 

5th  of  Dec.  Discharged  cured. 


HOPITAL  SAINT  LOUIS. 

CARIES    OF    THE    TWO    UPPER    CERVICAL 
VERTEBR.E. 

L.  P.,  retat.  22,  of  a  bilious  temperament 
and  cachectic  appearance,  was  in  March 
1820,  infected  with  scabies,  which  was 
speedily  cured,  but  left  a  violent  pain  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  shooting  along  the 
spine  and  towards  the  shoulders.  The  right 
arm  became  the  seat  of  a  pricking  sensation, 


whit  h  iraa  originally  confined  to  the  skin, 
radually  terminated  in  riolent  d<-.-p- 

-••.itt-il  pain  ,  similar  to  that  in  the  neck.    Tin- 
attacks  of  pain    were  intermittent,    but   ap- 

I  to  increase  in  violence.    The  neca 

was  in  its  natural  position,  but  could  hardly 
be    noted  ;    no    prominence     could   be    felt 

externally.  At  ibii  period  the  patient  en- 
tered the  Hotel  Dieu,  but  was  shortly  af- 
terwards transferred  to  the  Hopital 
Louis,  on  account  of  an  eczematous  erup- 
tion on  the  arms  and  hands.  Having  been 
admitted  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  erup- 
tion was  simply  treated  by  antiphlogistics 
and  Quiet |  and  within  a  few  days  complete- 
ly disappeared  ;  the  pain  in  the  arm  also 
diminished  ;  that  of  the 'neck,  however,  at- 
tained the  utmost  degree  of  violence,  and 
being  now  continual,  almost  entirely  de- 
prived the  patient  of  rest;  the  head  was 
forcibly  drawn  backwards,  so  that  ultimate- 
ly the  occiput  was  in  contact  with  the  back. 
In  the  midst  of  these  local  symptoms,  respi- 
ration began  to  be  laborious,  and  accom- 
panied by  cough  and  purulent  expectoration. 
The  pain  became  quite  intolerable,  and  was 
only  increased  by  the  use  of  opium  and 
other  narcotics ;  there  was,  however,  no 
great  degree  of  emaciation  ;  the  pulse  was 
pretty  strong,  and  it  was  not  anticipated 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  would  be 
soon  terminated,  when  he  suddenly  died  in 
the  moment  of  his  being  lifted  from  one  bed 
to  another. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  the  abdomi- 
nal organs  were  found  healthy,  but  the 
lungs,  especially  the  left,  filled  with  tuber- 
cles ;  at  the  right  lateral  portion  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  there  was  a 
tumour  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  which  pro- 
truded into  the  thoracic  cavity,  slightly 
depressed  the  arch  of  the  aorta  towards  the 
left  ;  and,  on  incision,  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  purulent  matter  ;  the  right  portion  of 
the  intervertebral  cartilage  was  destroyod, 
and  part  of  the  two  vertebrae  deuuded  : 
there  was  no  communication  between  the 
purulent  cavity  and  the  spinal  canal.  The 
surface  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  was  rough 
and  carious  in  its  circumference  ;  between 
it,  the  pharynx  and  the  occipital  bone,  two 
abscesses  had  formed,  which,  by  mpans  of  an 
ulcerated  opening  in  the  region  of  the  odon- 
toid process,  communicated  with  the  spinal 
chord.  The  occipital  and  annular  ligaments 
being  completely  destroyed,  the  process 
itself  was  carious,  and  was  in  contact  with, 
and  firmly  pressing  on,  the  chord.  The  ver- 
tebral artery  and  suboccipital  nerve,  tra- 
versed the  abscesses  between  the  atlas  and 
pharynx  ;  the  artery  was  of  healthy  struc- 
ture ;  the  nerve  appeared  to  be  enlarged, 
especially  on  the  left  side. — Lane.  Franc. 


TREATMENT  OF  A  FALSE  JOINT. 
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II  1MBUAOH  HOSPITAL* 

SUCCESSFUL  Till  \  l  MINI  01  •  I  \  !•-:••  JOINT 
11 Y  lllMi  im\  mi  1111.  INDS  Olr  'Jill: 
■OK]  |, 

H.  Conms,  ;vtut.  .">.">,  of  a  robust  constitu- 
tion and  full  lml)it,  was  admitted  bn  the  5th 
of  June,  i;;.'."i,  seven  months  after  having 
fractured  his  right  fore-arm.  The  fracture 
had  been  very  negligently  treated,  and  had 
terminated  in  a  false  Joint,  In  consequence  of 
which  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of 
the  limb  ;  he  was  still  able  to  open  and 
close  the  hand,  but  found  great  difficulty  in 
turning  it,  the  mobility  between  the  osseous 
ends  being  such  as  to  allow  the  fore-arm  to 
be  freely  bent  in  every  direction,  almost 
without  any  pain.  The  ends  of  the  bones 
were  not  displaced,  but  had  become  en- 
larged, especially  those  of  the  radius;  no 
detached  fragments  could  be  discovered. 
Splints  and  tight  compression  of  the  limb 
having,  for  several  weeks  before  his  ad- 
mission, been  employed  without  any  effect, 
there  appeared  to  be  only  two  alternatives 
with  regard  to  the  plan  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted,  viz.  the  resection  of  the  ends  of 
the  bone,  or  the  introduction  of  a  seton 
between  them.  Dr.  Fricke,  under  whose 
care  the  patient  was,  having  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  inefficacy  of  the  seton,  and  the 
great  danger  which  the  irritation  of  it 
caused,  eventually  decided  upon  removing 
the  ends  of  the  bones;  the  operation  was 
performed,  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

The  patient  having  been  seated  on  a  low 
stool,  the  arm  was  kept  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  bodv,  and  the  hand  in  pronation  ; 
Dr.  Fricke,  who  was  standing  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  arm,  made  an  incision  over  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  radius,  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  length;  the  false  joint  was  in  the 
middle  of  tins  incision,  by  which  the  supi- 
nator muscles  were  denuded  ;  these  mus- 
cles were  carefully  dissected  from  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue,  and  being  then 
pushed  inwards  by  means  of  a  spatula,  the 
anterior  edge,  and  a  portion  of  the  anterior 
and  interior  surface  of  the  radius,  were  laid 
bare.  An  incision  of  an  inch  in  length  now 
detached  the  flexor  muscles,  nerves,  and  ves- 
sels, from  the  internal  surface  of  the  radius, 
:i-  deep  as  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  a 
third  incision  at  the  outer  side  of  the  radius, 
separated  the  extensor  muscles,  with  the 
nerves  and  vessels,  from  the  bone,  which 
thus  was  completely  laid  bare,  except  from 
its  attachment  to  the  ligament.  The  he- 
morrhage which  occurred  during  this  part  of 
the  opeialion,  was  arrested  by  cold  water  ; 
one  ligature  only  was  necessary.  The  ends 
of  the  oone  were  considerably  enlarged,  and 


had  united  by  means  of  a  tondino-mem- 
braiifius  mass,  the  external  layer  of  which 
was  readily  di\  ided  by  the  scalpel;  in 
Order  to  disunite  however  the.  bone  entirely, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  use  a  small  saw, 
whilst  the  soft  ptrtl  wen-  kept  off'  by 
means  of  a  spatula  J  this  part,  of  the  opera- 
tion was  extremely  difficult  and  painful,  as 
there  was  hardly  room  enough  for  the  free 
movements  of  the  saw,  and  as,  in  spite  of 
all  caution,  a  part  of  the  extensor  muscles 
sometimes  came  between  its  teeth.  The 
same  manner  of  proceeding  was  now  adopt- 
ed for  the  ulna  ;  the  arm  being  kept  in  pro- 
nation, an  incision  of  two  inches  in  length 
was  made  over  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
ulna,  by  which  the  integuments  were 
divided  ;  and  the  muscles  having  been  care- 
fully detached  on  either  side  of  the  bone, 
the  saw  was  used  in  the  same  mariner  as 
before.  After  the  complete  division  of  both 
bones,  the  ends  were  carefully  examined, 
and  having  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
radius  in  the  region  of  the  false  joint  being 
moveable  and  ligameuto-cartilaginous,  was 
removed  by  the  saw;  of  the  ulna,  it  was 
found  sufficient  to  remove  a  small  portion  by 
means  of  the  bone-forceps.  There  was 
hardly  any  blood  lost  during  this  part  of  the 
operation,  and  no  ligature  was  required; 
the  patient  evinced  great  firmness  until  the 
end  of  it,  when  he  became  faint.  The 
wound  was  filled  with  lint,  and  covered 
with  a  simple  bandage  ;  two  leather  splints 
were  applied  externally  and  internally,  the 
whole  laid  on  a  cushion,  and  kept  wet  with 
cold  water.  The  portion  of  the  radius, 
which  had  been  removed  by  the  saw,  was  of 
a  circular  form,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  its 
thinnest,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its 
thickest  part ;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  osseous 
matter,  traversed  by  ligamentous  fibres. 
The  pieces  removed  from  the  ulna  were  un- 
ossified  callus. 

On  the  evening  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  felt  pretty  well,  and  had  not  much 
pain  ;  the  arm  was  very  little  swollen  ;  he 
took  two  grains  of  opium. 

On  the  7th,  the  limb  being  hot  and  pain- 
ful, two  bladders,  filled  with  ice,  were  kept 
over  it  ;  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
was  not  affected.  On  the  8th,  the  dressings 
were  removed  for  the  first  time ;  there  was 
but  slight  suppuration  ;  the  arm  was  not  so 
hot  as  on  the  preceding  day,  but  consider- 
ably swollen  ;  the  patient  was  in  high  fever, 
complained  of  loss  of  appetite  and  sickness 
the  tongue  was  foul,  the  abdomen  tender 
and  the  bowels  costive.  The  application  of 
ice  to  the  limb  was  continued,  and  infu. 
sum  senna  with  Epsom  salt  given  internally 
On  the  9ih,  the  patient  had  passed  a  very, 
restless  night,  and  appeared  to  be  much 
dejected;  the  countenance  was  somewhat 
collapsed,  and  the  lever,  though  not  so  biyh 
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\l.\KV  WALSH'S  CASK. 


h»  the  day  before,  seemed  to  become  of  a 
ivphoid  character.  The  arui  vvu.i  not  pain- 
lul,  but  u dematous  ;  the  wound*  bad  a  tor- 
pid appearance,  and  discharged  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  thin  pus  ,  the  euds  of  the 
ulna  were  found  to  overlap  one  another,  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  radius  were  in  close 
contact.  The  wounds  were  tilled  with  dry 
lint,  the  bandage  kept  moist  with  a  cam- 
phorated lotion  ;  the  application  of  ice  was 
discontinued,  and  an  infus.  valerianic,  with 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  given  internally. 
On  the  11th,  the  general  state  of  the  pa- 
tient was  much  better,  the  affection  of  the 
bead  having  almost  completely  subsided  ; 
the  wounds  suppurated  profusely  ;  the  arm 
was  not  in  the  least  tender,  but  swelled 
and  ^edematous  as  before.  On  the  9th  day 
alter  the  operation,  the  purulent  discharge 
bad  become  very  profuse  and  offensive,  the 
wounds  had  a  torpid  appearance,  and  were 
rather  callous  in  their  circumference.  The 
bottom  of  the  wounds  was  of  a  brownish 
colour  and  sloughy,  so  as  to  threaten  gan- 
grene. The  patient  was  ordered  chlorine 
in  a  dpcoction  of  bark,  and  nourishing  diet 
with  wine  ;  the  wounds  were  injected  with 
spirit  of  wine,  and  the  dressings  kept  moist 
with  the  camphor  lotion.  On  the  10th  day 
the  typhoid  symptoms  returned,  the  cede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  arm  had  increased, 
the  circumference  of  the  wounds  was  erysi- 
pelatous. The  patient  did  not  complain  of 
any  pain  in  the  arm,  even  on  pressure  ;  the 
purulent  discharge,  which  on  the  preceding 
day  had  evacuated  to  about  three  ounces, 
was  increased  in  quantity.  An  abscess 
Laving  formed  between  the  tendons  of  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers,  was  freely  opened  j 
the  external  and  internal  remedies  were 
continued;  the  arm  was  covered  with  dry 
aromatic  herbs.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  was  much  im- 
proved ;  the  discharge  and  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation of  the  wounds  continued  the 
same.  He  was  ordered  to  take  the  decoction 
of  bark,  with  phosphoric  acid. 

From  this  period  the  case  took  a  more  fa- 
vourable aspect ;  the  purulent  discharge  di- 
minished in  quantity,  and  became  of  a  more 
healthy  nature  ;  the  wounds  began  to  granu- 
late, the  oedema  of  the  arm  subsided,  etc. ;  the 
ends  of  the  bones  had  fortunately,  during  al- 
most the  whole  period, continued  in  close  con- 
tact, though,  by  the  frequent  renewal  of  the 
dressing,  the  limb  had  often  been  moved.  On 
the  2 -1th  day  after  the  operation,  an  abscess 
baviug  formed  near  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  was  freely  opened  ;  it  appear- 
ed to  have  no  communication  with  the 
wounds,  which  began  to  be  filled  with 
healthy  granulations.  On  the  31st  day  a 
slight  heemorrhage  took  place  without  any 
obvious  cause,  the  wounds  appeared  not  so 
healthy,  the  discharge  was  rather  foul;  and 


ill-  iriieli   limb  tender,  hot,  and    ilightly 

swelled  ;  under  the  internal  use  of  harU  with 
sulphuiie  arid,  and  the  application  ot  the 
I  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh, 
lyatntoflM  I  »>n  disappeared.  From 
this  time  the  patient  gradually,  though  very 
slowly,  recovered  ;  on  the  UJth  of  August, 
t.-u  preekf  alter  the  operation,  he  was  able 
to  get  up,  and  the  wounds  having  at  this  time 
Completely  healed,  the  first  trial  with  respect 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture  wan 
made  ;  both  bones  were  /irmly  untttd,  and 
hardly  exhibited  amj  uu-ijuaitty .  After  a 
fortnight  the  wound  had  completely  cicatris- 
ed, and  the  patient  began  to  use  his  limb  ,  a 
slight  stiffness  of  the  carpus  readily  yielded 
to  the  use  of  frictions  and  the  vapour-bath  ; 
so  that  the  patient,  soon  after  his  being  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  was  able  to  resume 
his  former  occupation  as  a  blacksmith. — An- 
nul, d.  (hirurg.  Abth.  drs  Hamburger 
Kranhenhauaeo  von  Dr.  Fricke,  l'62H. 


CA8E    OF    MARY    WALSH. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  have  this  morning  seen  the  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  INlary  Walsh,  as  reported 
by  "  A  pupil  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  "  iu 
The  Lancet  of  Saturday  last  ;  which  I 
shall  consider  my  duty  to  lay  before  the 
committee  at  their  next  weekly  meeting. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  U.  Thiselton,  Sec. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital, 
January  7,  1830. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr.  Richard  Vines,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
the  Professor's  Assistant  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, will  shortly  publish  by  subscription,  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  glanders  and  far- 
cy in  Horses,  which  will  be  carefully  and 
correctly  illustrated  by  coloured  engravings. 
The  method  of  treatment  and  cure  which  will 
be  recommended,  is  economical  and  effectual, 
and  has  met  with  astonishing  success,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases.  The  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable opportunities  which  Mr.  Vines  has 
had  for  some  years,  have  afforded  him  ex- 
cellent means  for  establishing  his  views 
respecting  these  important  and  highly  de- 
structive maladies. 
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Lecture  XVI. 

Mechanical  Injuries,  JVounds,  8fc. 

Having  concluded  the  observations  that 
I  had  to  offer  to  you  respecting  inflamma- 
tion, I  come  to  another  important  division  of 
surgery,  viz.  the 

Nature  and  Treatment  of  Injuries, 

which,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  subject,  for  injuries 
produce  injlummation,  and  our  principal 
object  in  the  treatment  of  them,  is  to  arre3t 
or  to  lessen  inflammation. 

I  have,  first,  to  speak  to  you  of  wounds  ; 
and  the  most  simple  form  of  that  kind  of  in- 
jury consists  of  incised  wounds  or  cuts, 
under  which  head  we  include  the  great  ma- 
jority of  surgical  operations,  so  that  the  ob- 
servations I  have  to  make  to  \ou  respecting 
the  nature  of  those  injuries  and  their 
management,  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
state  of  surgical  operations  ;  the  treatment 
of  the  latter  falls  under  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  1  shall  now  have  to  explain 
to  you. 

Under  the  head,  then,  of  incised  wounds 
or  cuts,  we  embrace  all  divisions  of  any  part 
of  the  body  by  means  of  any  cutting  instru- 
ment. Common. experience  has  shown,  that 
if  a  recent  wound,  inflicted  in  this  way, 
has  its  sides  brought  into  contact,  those 
sides  will  unite,  and  thus  the  wound  will 
heal,  without  any  discharge  taking  place. 
If  an  ordinary  person,  who  had  cut  his 
linger,  and  who  had  just  bound  some- 
thing round  the  part,  and  cured  it  in  that 
way,  were  to  be  told  that  he  had  cured  his 
wouud  per  prima  in  intent  ionem,  he,  pro- 
No.  3JJ. 


hably,  would    be  very  much  astonished   to 
find  that  he   had  acted  so  cleverly.     That, 
however,  is  the   name  given  to  a   cure    of 
this  kind.     When  the  two  sides  of  a  wound 
are  thus  brought  together  and  united,  Galen, 
speaks  of  it  by  the   term  primam   inten- 
tionem.     This  is  an  union  known  then  from 
the  greatest  antiquity,  though  the  mode,  by 
which  it  is  accomplished,   has    only   been, 
clearly  explained   in  modern  times.     This 
mode'  of   healing    is  now  very   commonly 
called  union  by  adhesion — union  by  theJir.sL 
intention,  or  union  by  adhesion,  are  synony- 
mous expressions;  they  are  terms  perfectly 
equivalent.     When    a  wound  is  united   in 
this  way,  it  is  found    that    the    substance 
called  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  wound,  or,  rather,  it  is 
effused  in  the  interval  between  the  approxi- 
mated sides  of  the  wound,  and  thus  it  agglu- 
tinates, or  unites  them,  to  each  other   Then 
vessels  form  in  the  lymph  which  is  thus 
effused,  and  organises  it ;    so   that  a  firm 
union  is  established  between  the  two  sides. 
This   is   the  nature    of    the    process  ;    the 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  there,  the  for- 
mation of  vessels  in  that  nidus.  Thus  is  ac- 
complished organic  union  between  parts  that 
have  been  recently  divided.     Now  you  will 
understand  this  union  is   not  accomplished 
by  the  effusion  of  blood,  and,  in  this  respect, 
it  is  necessary  for  me   to  point  out  to  you 
a  mistake  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  speaks  of 
union  by   the  first  intention,  as  if  it   took 
place  by  the   effusion  of  blood,  and  the  sub- 
sequent organisation  of  that  blood.     It  is 
true,  when  blood  is  effused  in  a  wound,  that 
it  will  mechanically  agglutinate,   and  hold 
together  the  sides  of  the  wound,  so  that,  for 
a  time,  it  forms  a  medium  for  holding  the 
sides  together.     But  the  blood  effused  does 
not  become  organised,  nor  have  we,  hither- 
to, any  evidence  whatever  for  believing  that 
blood  effused  does  become  organised  in  the 
way  Mr.  Hunter  has  represented.     In  fact, 
in  reference  to  this  particular  subject  of  the 
union  of  wounds  by  adhesion,  the  presence 
of  blood  is  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  tight 
of  an  extraneous  substance  ;   and  it  is  our 
object,  before   we  bring   the  edges  of  the 
wound    together,    to    cleanse    it    from   all 
coagulaj  the  presence  of  coagula  will  pro. 

SM 
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'it  the    healing  of  the  wound  —  will  r.-nder 

u    incomplete.    It   beppene,  .ally, 

that  blood  is  effused  into  some  oi  tbu 
a— ■Bribed  cavities  of  the  body;  that  h  is 
effused  in  f  ;  sneurisms ;  that  u  ii 

effused  in  bi  intern*]  parts— hut  we 

do  not  tiud  that  that  bio  1  I 
nised  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  eases,  it 
acts  as  an  irritant,  and  excites  inflammation 
and  suppuration  ;  that  is,  those  proc. 
which  are  necessary  for  getting  rid  of  ex- 
traneous substances.  The  coagulable  lymph 
is  effused  from  the  capillaries  of  the  wound. 
It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secretion.  It 
is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  by  the  capil- 
laries of  a  part  under  inflammation.  'Ibis 
effusion  of  lymph  does  not  take  place  from 
the  vessels  that  are  divided  in  the  wound. 
So  far  as  the  mere  effusion  of  lymph  goes, 
the  process  does  not  seem  to  be  essentially 
distinct  from  several  others  that  1  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  describe  to  you.  In 
fact,  we  may  say,  in  reference  to  the  depo- 
sition of  this  particular  substance,  that  the 
process  is  essentially  the  same  under/iW  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  have  already  mention- 
ed. In  the  first  place,  in  the  effusion  of 
coagulable  lymph,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
wounds  by  adhesion  ;  secondly,  as  the 
commencement  of  that  process  by  which  a 
breach  is  to  be  repaired,  when  union,  by  the 
first  intention,  has  not  taken  place,  when 
granulation  and  cicatrisation  are  to  repair  the 
wound  which  has  been  called  union  by  the 
second  intention,  and  which  I  have  already 
bad  occasion  to  describe  ;  thirdly,  in  the  in- 
terstitial effusion  into  a  part  under  inflam- 
mation, which  produces  thickening  and  in- 
duration ;  fourthly,  in  that,  condensation  of 
parts  which  constitutes  the  sac,  cyst,  or 
sides  of  an  abscess  ;  and,  fifthly,  in  the  effu- 
sion which  occurs  on  the  surface  of  n  serous 
membrane  under  inflammation.  In  all  these 
five  cases,  there  seems  to  be  no  essential 
distinction,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  that  is  poured  out  by  the  vessels  ; 
and,  in  all  of  them,  it  is  described  under  the 
same  term  of  coagulable  lymph.  The  sub- 
stance, which  is  poured  out  under  all  these 
circumstances,  agrees  in  this  ;  that  after  it 
bas  been  effused,  it  admits  of  receiving  ves- 
sels, and  becoming  organised  ;  and,  in  that 
respect,  there  is  a  strongly-marked  differ- 
ence between  the  effused  lymph  and  coagu- 
lated blood,  in  which  we  see  no  such  pene- 
tration of  the  substance  by  vessels,  and  its 
ultimate  complete  organisation. 

The  process  In  the  various  cases  that  1 
have  now  mentioned  to  you,  has  been  named 
by  Mr.  Hunter  adhesive  inflammation  ;  and 
be  has  regarded  the  process  as  essentially 
the  same  under  these  various  circumstances. 
An  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  inflammation,  in  reference 


10  that  prOCetl  by  which  I  recent  wound  is 
united,  tor,  in  tact,  under  favourable  cm  uin 

l,    we    find    tb'  I    Will  take  place 

without  the  oceurrem  >■  ot  any  great  vascular 

disturbance  ot  th<-  part.    Often  you  will  not 

be     able     to     Uolli  e     uuy     swelling 

r  pain ;  not  in  j  oiri  umsi 

which  are  considered  neeosstfy  to  establish 
the  presence  of  inflammation.  In  feet,  if 
those  circumstances  occur,  that  is,  if  inflam- 
mation tskes  piece  in  the  part  reeognissble 

by  the  circumstances  which  we  ordinarily 
observe  as  characterising  it,  the  union  by 
adhesion  is  disturbed  and  affected.  The 
occurrence,  therefore,  of  inflammation,  in  its 
obvious  and  distinctly  recognisable  charac- 
ter, interferes  with  and  prevents  the  ac- 
complishment of  adhesion.  When  you  hear 
the  term  adhesive  inflammation  employed, 
you  might  suppose  that  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  inflammation — that 
there  is  some  peculiar  kind  of  inflammation 
that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph.  We  are  not 
aware,  however,  that  there  is  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  capillaries,  which  ends  in  this 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph.  The  effusion 
of  this  fluid  seems  rather  to  be  the  result  of 
inflammation  when  it  arrives  at  a  particular 
pitch  or  degree,  than  of  any  particular  cha- 
racter in  the  inflammation  itself.  The  union 
by  adhesion  is  sometimes  accomplished 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time.  In  some 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  John  Thomson,  be 
found  that  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  was 
deposited  on  the  side  of  a  wound  within 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  its  formation.  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  to  you, 
that  lymph  has  been  effused  and  vessels  have 
been  injected  into  it,  on  an  inflamed  intes- 
tine, within  four-and-twenty  hours  from  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  inflammation. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  that  organic  union 
of  divided  parts  may  take  place  in  twenty 
hours;  at  all  events,  if  we  allow  eight  und- 
forty  hours  for  the  occurrence,  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  parts  can  be  united  by 
organic  union  within  that  time. 

It  appears,  that  all  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body  are  susceptible  of  union  by  adhesion  ; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  a  wound  that  extends 
through  the  various  textures,  such  as  the 
skin,  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  mus- 
cles, these  can  be  united  by  the  process  of 
adhesion.  With  respect  to  the  harder  parts, 
they  do  not  seem  susceptible  of  this  pro- 
cess. Bones,  for  example,  do  not  unite  by 
adhesion.  I  fancy  that  fibrous  textures  of 
the  body  do  not  unite  by  adhesion  :  at  all 
evpnts,  there  is  one  instance  of  this  in 
which  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  to 
show,  that  a  fibrous  texture  does  not  unite. 
I  allude  to  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye, 
where  we  make  a  small  puncture  in   the 
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operation  lor  cataract.  Vow  see  that  that 
opening  remains  (lie  same  as  when  you 
made  it,  as  long  as  the  patient  lives:  no 
union  ever  takes  place.  \\  helhcr  tendons 
or  ncrvts  unite  by  adhesion,  are  points 
which,  perhaps,  hitherto  have  not  been 
complctcU  settled. 

The  ell'tision  of  OOtfUllble  lymph  in  the 
first  instance,  agglutinates  the  .sides  of  the 
w. iiind,  and  thus  forms  a  kind  of  mechanical 
union  of  the  textures  that  have  been  di- 
vided. Wbafl  this  union  has  been  orga- 
nised, we  find,  after  a  certain  space  of  time 
lias  (  lap.sed,  that  the  substance  thus  depo- 
sited is  converted  into  a  similar  texture  to 
those  it  unites;  that  it  partakes  more  or 
less  of  the  nature,  of  muscle,  for  example, 
if  muscle  has  been  divided;  of  skin  and  of 
cellular  membrane,  if  these  have  been  di- 
vided ;  yet  it  does  not  in  all  respects  as- 
sume the  original  character  of  those  tissues. 
1  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  to 
you,  that  the  uniting  substance  is  a  some- 
thing that  will  enable  the  part  to  perform 
its  functions,  although  you  are  able,  by  ex- 
ternal observation,  to  distinguish  between  it 
and  the  original  component  parts  of  the  tex- 
ture. But  in  the  case  of  the  skin,  muscle, 
and  so  forth,  it  is  a  something  that  will  re- 
store to  the  parts  that  were  divided,  the 
ability  of  performing  their  original  opera- 
tions. 

The  union  by  adhesion  will  take  place, 
not  only  when  simple  division  has  occurred, 
hut  also  when  the  parts  have  been  exten- 
sively denuded,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost 
separated  from  the  body.  Thus,  if  you  have 
a  large  piece  of  the  scalp  torn  up  and  con- 
nected to  the  remaining  sound  part,  only  by 
n  very  small  portion  of  the  skin  ;  if  you 
clean  the  surfaces,  and  lay  it  down  again  in 
its  former  situation,  it  will  unite.  If  a  finger 
be  nearly  cut  off,  aud  remain  only  attached 
to  the  hand  by  a  small  portion  of  skin,  you 
may  make  it  re-unite.  I  remember  the  case 
of  a  person  who  was  on  a  coach  when  it  was 
going  under  a  gate-way,  he  let  his  head 
down,  but  not  quite  low  enough,  and  the 
edge  of  the  beam  nearly  scraped  otf  the  en- 
tire external  ear.  The  meatus  externus  was 
separated,  and  the  ear,  in  short,  was  merely 
held  to  the  head  by  a  very  little  portion  of 
skin.  It  appeared,  that  it  would  be  the 
shortest  way  in  treating  it,  to  nip  it  off  with 
a  pair  of  scissars,  and,  indeed,  there  would 
not  have  been  much  to  cut  through.  How- 
ever, as  a  kind  of  experiment,  the  parts 
were  laid  down  in  their  original  situation, 
kept  there  by  a  bandage,  and  they  united 
very  well. 

This  process  of  union  has  been  more  de- 
cidedly shown  by  operations,  which  have  been 
undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  lost  parts, 
and  also  by  experiments  on  animals,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  process  of  en- 


grafting, as  in  the  caso  of  vrgotablcs.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance,  that  as  long  ago  as 
the  vim!  ]|.>;>,  a  surgical  practice  existed 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily  of  n  \/<>i  >ir:  MMf, 
There  p  <  i -e  one  or  I  WO  families  in  which  the 
practice  of  this  operation  seemed  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  OZM  tO  tin-  other,  and  those, 
families  were  famous  for  it.  However,  this 
operation  has  been  best  known  to  the  expe- 
rimental   world   as   that   of    TaUtacotuts,    ■ 

profeatorftl  Bologna,  who  published  a  work 

in  which  he  describes,  at  full  length)  the  pro- 
cess he.  had   adopted  for  restoring  lost  lips, 
noses,  and  ears.     The  cures  that  were  per- 
formed at  this  time  by  Talliacotius  were  seen 
by  his  contemporaries  in  surgery  ;  and  there 
is  this  kind  of  further  proof  of  what  he  did, 
that  his  contemporaries  erected  a  statue  in 
Bologna  to  his  memory,  in  which  he  is  re- 
presented  as   holding   a  nose  in  his  hand. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  known  in  this  country 
through  the  notice  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
proceeding,  by  the  celebrated  satirical  poet, 
Butler,  who  says,  in  one  nart — 
"  So  learned  Talliacotius,   from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter's  bum, 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech  ; 
But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 
Off  dropped  the  sympathetic  snout." 

(Laughter.) 
Now  the  truth  is,  that  Talliacotius  did  not 
cut  parts  out  of  the  breech,  nor  did  he  cut 
them  out  of  any  animal.  The  plan  which 
Talliacotius  adopted  was  this  :  ho  pared 
the  cicatrix  of  the  lost  nose,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  edges  to  the  state  of  a  new  wound  ;  he 
then  raised  a  portion  of  the  integument, 
calculated  to  restore  the  part,  from  the  arm, 
or  fore-arm  ;  raised  the  arm  or  fore-arm  up 
to  the  nose  and  joined  the  parts.  He  sewed 
on  the  piece  of  skin,  which  he  had  not  detach- 
ed, but  only  raised  from  the  arm,  and  kept 
the  arm  bound  up  in  this  situation  as  long 
as  was  necessary  for  maintaining  the  circu- 
lation in  the  supplemental  nose,  and  the 
adhering  of  the  skin  to  the  nose.  Then  the 
portion  remaining  adherent  to  the  nose  was 
separated  from  the  arm,  and  the  portion  of 
skin  that  had  originally  belonged  to  the  arm 
remained  and  formed  the  new  nose.  He  in 
this  way  restored  noses,  and  he  in  like 
manner  restored  lips  and  ears,  according  to 
his  own  account. 

Although  ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  the 
Talliacotlan  art,  as  it  has  been  called,  there 
seems  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  the 
fact,  that  such  things  were  done  ;  indeed, 
from  what  we  see  we  can  have  no  reasonable 
ground  for  doubting  that  a  portion  of  in- 
tegument  night  thus  be  raised  from  the  arm 
or  fore-arm,  that  it  might  be  applied,  in  the 
way  described,  to  the  cicatrix  of  a  lost  nose, 
become  adherent  there,  and  fill  up  that  very 
unsightly  chasm  which  the  loss  of  this  mem- 

l  M  t 
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ln-r  produces.    \\  <  etanot,  however,  believe 

I  dole   tliut  TtlUtfl  '' ,  for  1 

think    he  says,    tliut  these    new  lOMf  NBtll 

cuutrl\    than  the   ordinary  ones,    that 
they  grew  .id  that    they   Decani.-  M 

ai  to  require  to  be  shaved. —  [fjOUfk 
ttr.) 

ther  mode  of  restoring  the  nose  has 
been  imported  into  this  country  from  India, 
where  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  to 
mutilate  captives  by  cutting  oft'  their  noses 
mid  ears  ;   and  this,  according   to  their  reli- 
gion,  was  a   very   serious    affair.      In   this 
mode  of  operation  the  integument  is  raised! 
from  the  forehead  ;  it  is  of  a  triangular  shape; 
it  is  reversed,  the  basis  being   turned  up- 
wards ;  it  is  detached  every  where  but  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle;  then  the  cicatrix 
of  the  lost  nose   is  pared,   as  in  the  other 
instance  ;  then  the  triangular  piece  is  turned 
round,   that  is,  the  apex   by  which  it  still 
remains  adherent  to  the  forehead  is  twisted, 
and    the    edges    of    the    integument   thus 
brought  down   are  then  tixed  by  sutures  to 
the  remains   of  the  old  nose.     That   is  a 
mode  which  has  been  recently  practised.    A 
book    has  been    published  by   Mr.  Carpue 
upon  it,   and  some  new   noses   have    been 
made  at  this  hospital  in  this  way — one  or 
two  ;   indeed  to  me  the  process  is  a  very 
feasible   one.     These  operations  show  you 
the  extent  of  the  chance  of  union  that  ex- 
ists between  the  edges  of  recent  wounds  ; 
they    show    that   this   process  is  not  only 
found  to  agglutinate — to  unite  the  edges  of 
a  cut  in  every  part,  but  that  it  will  also  form 
an  union  between  two  recent  surfaces  of  a 
wound,  in  which  one  is  extraneous  to  the 
part  in  which  the  wound  has  been  inflicted. 
In   the   memoirs  of  the    French   Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery,  in  1746,  there  is  a 
paper  by  Duhammel,  on  the  engrafting  of 
the  spurs  of  cocks  into  their  combs.     He 
mentions,   that  it  has  been   a  practice  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  comb  of  a  cock,  to  take 
bis  spur  off,  and  to  put  it  into  that  hole  ; 
and  he  says,  that  in  such  a  case  the  spur 
would  not  only  inosculate,  but  grow  to  a 
considerable  size  ;  and  he  mentions  having 
seen  them  grow  to  the  extent  of  four  inches 
under  such  circumstances.     Mr.  Hunter  re- 
peated   those    experiments,    and  certainly 
found  the  same  circumstance  to  take  place. 
He  found  that  the  spur  of  the  cock  would 
grow  when  inserted  into  the  comb,  and,  in 
fact,  that  it  would  get  to  a  larger  size  than 
if  left  in   its  natural  situation.     He  found 
that  the  spur  of  a  hen  might  be  engrafted 
into  the  leg  of  acock,  and  that  it  would  grow 
there  ;  also,  that  the  spur  of  a  cock  might 
be  engrafted  into  the  leg  of  a  hen,  but  that 
it  would  not  there  grow  so  rapidly  or  so 
large.    He  made  another  experiment,  which 
was  that  of  inserting  a  tooth,  recently  drawn, 
into  the  comb  of  a  cock,  after  which  it  would 


me  idherent  ,  and  he  mentions  this  as 

an  instance  of  IHUCUlftt  adhesion,  although 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  adhetiou 
of  a  tooth,  in  the  OOtttb  of  a  GOCk,  could  be 
considered  as  resulting  from  inosculation  of 
is  ;  for  1  remember  teeing  a  tooth  very 

lirmly  inserted  into  the  comb  of  a  cock 
when  the  tooth  wasaiKad  tooth,  and  which 
hail  remained  u  long  time  in  a  drawer  before 
it  was  inserted  into  the  comb  at  all  ;  so 
that  it  seems  a  living  part  has  the  power  of 
grasping  such  a  substance  as  that,  and  hold- 
ing it  lirmly.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  per- 
formed the  further  experiment  of  taking  out 
the  testicle  of  a  cock,  making  an  opening  in 
the  abdomen  of  a  hen  and  inserting  it  there. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  found  that  the 
testicle  would  become  adherent  to  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  abdomen  of  the  hen,  and 
grow  in  that  situation. 

Treatment. — With  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  incised  wounds,  including  also  those 
inflicted  in  surgical  operations,  you  will 
immediately  perceive  that  the  mode  of  ma- 
nagement must  be  simple,  our  object  being 
to  promote  adhesion — to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  inflammation. 

In  order  to  promote  adhesion,  we  must 
bring  the  edges  of  a  wound  together,  and 
we  must  retain  them  iu  contact.  This  is 
accomplished  either  by  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  or  by  sutures,  or  by  bandages,  or  by 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  limb. 

Heretofore  sutures  were  generally  relied 
on  for  accomplishing  the  union  of  recent 
wounds,  now  we  almost  exclusively  employ 
adhesive  plaster  for  that  purpose.  If  adhe- 
sive plaster  be  used,  you  must  bring  toge- 
ther the  edges  of  the  wound,  by  employing 
such  a  number  of  strips  of  the  plaster  as  are 
just  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  You  do  not 
want  to  employ  more  than  will  simply  ap- 
proximate and  maintain  in  contact  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  and  you  must  do  this  gently. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  cover 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  advisable,  supposing  a 
wound  has  taken  place  with  considerable 
loss  of  substance,  that  you  should  forcibly 
draw  the  parts  together,  for  whenever  there 
has  been  a  considerable  loss  of  substance, 
you  will  find  that  the  parts  will  not  remain 
in  the  situation  into  which  you  forcibly 
bring  them,  and  that  you  only  excite  in- 
flammation by  thus  forcing  them.  You  will 
recollect  that  the  substances  which  adhesive 
plaster  contains  are,  more  or  less,  of  an 
irritating  kind ;  and,  therefore,  if  those 
plasters  be  applied  on  a  surface,  even  in  a 
healthy  state,  they  will  occasion  more  or 
less  uneasiness,  consequently  you  will  just 
employ  enough  to  accomplish  your  purpose. 
You  will  recollect,  that  more  or  less  swell- 
ing is  likely  to  take  place  after  the  applica- 
tion of  these  strips,  bo  that  if  you  apply 
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thorn  tightly,  they  will  act  more  or  less 
by  way  of  ligature  over  the  wound.  1  have 
seen,  sometimes,  very  serious  injury  pro- 
duced, by  forcibly  dragging  together  the 
odget  of  i  wmiml,  where  considerable  Iom 
of  rrabtttnce  bed  token  place,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  strips  of  plotter  UD  such  ■  way  us  to 

art  like  ligtturei  when  the  porti  begon  to 

•WOlL     Not     long     IgO,    1    had    occasion    to 

ooeiet  In  the  operation  of  removing  a  fe- 
bmIo'i  breoot.     \  considerable  portion  was 

taken    away,    very    broad  strips    of  plaster 

were  applied,  end  the  parts  drawn  together 

00  tightly  OS  they  could  he.      In  about  eight 
and-forty  hours  after  the   operation,  I  was 
sent  for,  in  a  great  hurry,  to  see  the  patient. 
She  had  summoned  the  gentleman  who  had 
performed  the  operation,  but  lie  not  being 
in   the  way  I   was   sent  for,   and   I   went. 
"When  I  arrived,  1  found  that  she  had  passed  a 
night  without  the  least  rest,  and  that  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  a  great  weight  pressing 
upon  her  chest.     On  opening  the    part,  I 
saw  that  wherever  the  strips  of  plaster  were 
not  actually  in  contact,  the  swelled  and  red 
skin  rose  up  between  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  degree  of  pressure  which  the  strips  of 
plaster  produced.     I  took  them  oft',  and  the 
skin  all  around  the  wound  was  red  and  in- 
flamed.    The  lady  then   told  me  that  she 
felt  as   if  a  hundred  weight  had  been  re- 
moved from  her  chest.     In  consequence  of 
this,  the  injury  did  not  go  further  ;   but  if 
the  strips  of  plaster  had  been  left  on  for 
four-and-twenty  hours  longer,   they  would 
have  been  found  to  have  produced  an  attack 
of  erysipelas.     It  very  often  happens  that, 
in  consequence  of  these  straps  being  left  on 
too  tightly,  erysipelas  takes  place,  and  then 
people  say — "  Dear  me,  what  a  strange  thing 
it  is,  that  ervsipelas  should  have  come  on  ! " 
Having  applied  the  strips  of  plaster  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned,  so   as  simply  and 
gently    to    approximate  the    edges    of  the 
wound,  you  keep  the  part  covered  over  with 
a  linen  cloth  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  squeezed  out,  so  as   to  prevent 
the    occurrence    of   inflammation.     If    the 
union  goes  on   favourably,  you   may  leave 
the  strips  of  plaster  on  for  three    or   four 
days  ;  and  when  you  take  them  oft*,  you  will 
probably  find  the  wound,  for  the  most  part, 
united.     You  may  find  it  united  atone  part, 
and  not  at  another;  you  will  then  resume 
the  application  of  the  plaster  ;  or  you  may 

find   the  edges  red,  and  not  united  at  all.  j  times  they  have  been  rather  too  much  neg- 
Under  these  circumstances,  you  may  apply  ,  lected,  and  that   the  practice  of  using  them 


that  is,  where  each  stitch  is  distinct  and 
separate.      5  00    make    I  tingle   stitch,    and 
then  tie  the  silk  or  tbn  id  into  a   knot.      Su- 
tures are.  convenient  in  situat  ion  ;  wheff  the 
integuments  are   looso  and   folded,  as    about 
the  scrotum    or    neck  ;    or   where    moisture 
might  detach    plotter,   ;is   about    the  mouth. 
Where  lyou    employ    them,   you     must    000 
small  and  sbarp  needles  ;   and  you  must  use 
small  silk   or  thread   ligatures,  such   as  are 
proper   for    tying   arteries.     The   object    of 
using    the    sutures  is  merely  to  keep  the 
edges  of    the   wound    together,    until    the 
natural  process  of  adhesion  shall  be  accom- 
plished.    Now    I  have    mentioned     to   you 
tbat  a  wound  will  become  agglutinated   by 
the  deposition  of  coagulahle  lymph  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  that   organic    union 
will  take   place  in  twenty-four  hours  ;   cer- 
tainty in  forty-eight  hours ;    therefore  you 
may  cut  out  the  sutures  either  in  twelve,  or, 
at    all   events,    in    four-and-twenty   hours. 
You  need  not  let  them  stay  in  longer.    They 
have   accomplished  the  purpose   for  which 
they  were  employed  ;   and  if  you  let  them 
stay  in  longer,  they  become  irritants.     You 
put  in  as  many  sutures  as  you  find  neces- 
sary,   and  you  may  support   the  intervals 
with     adhesive    plaster ;    then    cover    the 
wound  with  a  damp  cloth,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, after  you  have  fixed  the    adhesive 
strips. 

Now  it  happened  to  me  not  long  ago,  that 
I  had  to  remove  an  enlarged  lachrymal 
gland  from  the  orbit,  which  projected  con- 
siderably beyond  the  upper  eye-lid.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  make  an  incision  from 
the  root  of  the  nose  up  over  the  orbit ;  in 
the  whole  about  six  inches  long,  and  to 
bring  this  to  a  T  shape  by  another  incision 
made  at  right  angles  with  the  first.  This 
wound  I  united  merely  by  sutures  ;  putting* 
in  as  many  small  sutures  as  were  necessary 
to  bring  the  edges  together  ;  and  I  used  no 
other  dressing  in  that  case,  except  a  rag- 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  kept  continually 
damp.  I  removed  the  sutures  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
discharge  ever  took  place  from  the  wound, 
the  whole  united  hv  adhesion,  and  the  gen- 
,  tleman  was  able  to  go  about  his  usual  avoca- 
tions at  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  period 
of  performing  the  operation.  Perhaps  here- 
tofore sutures  have  been  more  freely  employed 
than  was  necessary  ;  but  I  think,  in  modern 


spermaceti  cerate,  with  a  small  portion  of 
adhesive  plaster,  or  the  wound  must  be  left 
to  be  healed  by  granulations,  in  the  way  I 
have  before  described. 

Sutures  are  employed  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  adhesive  plaster.  The 
form  of  sutures  which  we  use,  is  what  is 
technically  called   the  interrupted  suture  ; 


has  been  too  much  descried.  The  objection 
may  have  arisen  from  the  injudicious  mode 
in  which  they  have,  been  employed,  rather 
than  from  the  principle  of  the  practice. 
Large  needles  and  thick  ligatures  have  been 
used  ;  and  an  idea  existed,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  past  those  very  deeply,  so  that 
the  whole  depth  of  the  wound  6hould  be 
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included  ;  and  the  sutures,  when  thus  pasa- 

(I   111   for    U  loUg    llllie.         V()U   Cttll- 

uot  wumii'i-  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
they  should  very  often  excite  considerable 
irntati  >u,  and  that,  in  tact,  obvious  miv 
i duel"  should  arise  from  their  employment  in 
this  wav.  But  if  you  use  small  needles  and 
Mnall  ligature*,  and  if  you  cut  the  sutures  out 
in  about  twelve  or  four-and-tweuty  hours, 
you  uvoid  all  these  mischiefs.  1  should 
say,  that  under  such  circumstances,  sutures 
are  very  often  necessary,  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally very  advantageous,  and  that  they 
are  not.  under  any  circumstances,  injurious, 
when  they  are  employed  with  these  restric- 
tions. 

You  might  use  sutures  for  the  union  of 
recent  wounds  of  the  eye-brows  or  eye-lids, 
or  of  the  face  generally  ;  because  there  it  is 
important  to  have  the  sides  of  the  wounds 
very  accurately  adjusted,  in  order  to  prevent 
or  to  lessen  the  deformity  that  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  such  wounds.  1  have  seeu  con- 
siderable deformity  arise  from  the  neglect 
of  those  means  that  were  necessary  to  bring 
the  edges  of  such  wounds  very  accurately 
together.  I  recollect  an  instance  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
upper  eye-lid,  it  had  gone  through  the  tex- 
tures of  the  lid  completely,  without  injuring 
the  globe  ;  and  in  consequence  of  there  not 
having  been  proper  attention  paid,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  had  united,  so  as  to 
leave  a  sort  of  button  -hole  in  the  upper  eve- 
lid.  In  another  case,  where  the  edges  were 
not  well  brought  together,  a  kind  of  fissure 
was  left  in  the  lower  eyelid.  In  the  groin 
and  scrotum,  you  will  find  sutures  by  far  the 
most  efficient  mode  of  bringing  the  parts 
together. 

1  have  mentioned  interrupted  sutures  as 
being  the  form  of  sutures  we  most  use  ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  uninterrupted 
suture  may  be  advisable.  1  remember  an 
instance  where  I  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  uninterrupted  suture,  and 
where  it  answered  perfectly  well.  I  had 
occasion  to  go  some  way  out  of  town  to  see 
a  case,  and  afterwards,  when  1  was  dining 
in  a  neighbouring  house,  the  medical  gen- 
tleman who  had  asked  me  to  see  the  case, 
sent  for  me  again  in  great  haste,  saying, 
that  a  dreadful  accident  had  just  happened 
to  a  boy  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  pig. 
It  was  a  large  boar,  which  had  used  his  tusks 
without  mercy.  He  had  bitten  the  boy 
through  the  abdomen,  and  made  an  opening, 
into  wdiich  I  could  have  laid  all  my  fingers. 
Protruding  through  this  opening  was  a  part 
of  the  stomach,  a  large  portion  of  omentum, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  intestines. 
The  boy  had  just  taken  a  good  dinner,  and 
the  stomach  was  full.  On  pressing  it,  I 
found  the  lumps  of  food  hard  within  it. 
"With  some  trouble  J  succeeded  in  putting 


these  parts  back    into  the  abdomen  ;  hut  it 
iy  obvious,  that  if  II)  t  ten- 

sion or  of  iwelling   of  the  parti  oca 

they  would  immediately  tome  out  again,  bo 
thai  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  whatever  to 
think    of    uniting     the    wound    by     id  I 

i,  I  therefore  considered  the  only 
means  to  be  that  of  the  uniuterrupb- 
ture  ;  I  accordingly  sewed  the  wound  from 
oue  end  to  the  other,  embracing  the  muscles 
and  the  whole  of  the  texture  in  the  stitches, 
just  as  you  would  sow  up  the  opening  you 
make  in  an  abdomen  you  open  alter  death. 
This  of  course  completely  prevented  further 
protrusion  ;  and  other  means  suitable  to  such 
a  case  being  employed  calculated  to  prevent 
inflammation,  the  case  did  perfectly  well, 
and  the  boy  recovered  very  rapidly. 

1  mentioned  two  other  modes  of  approxi- 
mating the  sides  of  a  wound, — bandage  and 
position  ;  we  very  seldom  trust  to  bandage 
alone  for  uniting  wounds,  although  then* 
might  by  possibility  be  circumstances  under 
which  it  might  be  used  with  great  advantage, 
without  any  other  means. 

With  respect  to  position,  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  it  is  so  very  obvious  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  notice  it.  If  you  cut 
the  thigh  across,  and  bend  the  thigh,  tho 
wound  will  gape,  whereas  if  you  extend  the 
thigh,  the  edges  will  remain  together  almost 
without  any  visible  opening.  So  with  re- 
spect to  wounds  about  the  throat  and  in 
some  other  parts,  you  will  often  find  that 
position  will  accomplish  what  you  may  want. 
Position  should  always  therefore  be  attend- 
ed to. 

Whatever  means  you  adopt,  you  will  find 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  wound  perfectly  at 
rest,  and,  in  fact,  to  enjoin  rest  of  the  body  ge- 
nerally, in  all  cases  of  serious  wounds  of  anv 
of  the  important  parts.  You  will  place  the 
patient  on  low  diet,  and  keep  the  bowels  clear 
by  opening  medicine  ;  these  are  means  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation. 

You  will  see  that  most  extensive  wounds 
will  unite  very  rapidly,  aud  very  favourably, 
after  operations  in  which  large  quantities  of 
blood  have  been  lost,  so  that  you  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  patients  bleeding  freely  in  cases 
of  operations.  Those  cases  do  so  much  better 
afterwards,  that  [think  it  is  advisabe  to  let  the 
blood  flow  freelv  during  the  course  of  the 
operation.  It  has  beeu  observed  many  times 
on  the  field  of  battle,  that  after  important  en- 
gagements, where  there  have  been  numbers 
wounded,  and  where  perhaps  two  or  three 
days  have  elapsed  before  the  field  of  battle 
has  been  sufficiently  searched  so  as  to  dis- 
cover all  those  who  had  been  wounded,  that 
there  have  been  iustances  of  persons  remain- 
ing two,  three,  or  four  days,  without  any  at- 
tention at  ail  having  been  paid  to  them,  or 
their  having  taken  anything,  and  to  the  sur- 
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prise  Romotimos  ofthose  who  have  witness- 
ed tin*  fafct,  they  have  actually  dOM  reinaik- 
ably  we'll;  no  doubt  iniicli  better  than  if 
they  hntl  hail  |  great  deal  of  cure  taken  of 
them,  and  been  well  stuffed. 

If  (hero  has  been  haemorrhage  from 
wounds,  you  will  let  tbo  bleeding  stop  be- 
fore you  attempt  to  unite  the  edges,  aud 
with  it  soft  sponge  cleanse  the  edges  from 
coagula,  before  you  bring  the  sides  together. 
Large  vessels,  or  even  small  vessels  that 
bleed  freely,  must  be  secured.  Sponging  the 
wound  with  cold  water,  and  free  exposure  of 
the  surface  to  the  air, will  stop  the  bleeding  ; 
nnd  when  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  you  bring 
the  sides  of  the  wound  together.  After  the 
patient  has  gone  to  bed,  the  circulation  re- 
covers. Faintnessand  exposure  to  air,  may 
have  stopped  the  bleeding,  but  when  the 
part  is  covered  up,  when  the  patient  be- 
comes warm  again,  and  more  particularly  if 
a  good  deal  of  covering  has  been  put  upon 
the  wound,  the  patient  being  pretty  warmly 
covered  over  with  clothes,  bleeding  will, 
not  very  uncommonly,  return  ;  secondary 
bleeding  will  take  place,  aud  this  occurs 
some  time  from  the  period  of  the  patient's 
being  put  to  bed.  The  blood  that  is  shed 
will  partly  escape  at  the  intervals  of  the 
strappings;  when  it  remains  in  the  wound, 
it  coagulates,  distends  the  parts,  and  gives 
the  patient  great  pain.  Now  there  is  so 
much  suffering  produced  by  these  secondary 
bleedings,  and  so  much  alarm  occasioned  by 
them  to  the  patient  and  friends,  that  it  is 
worth  your  while  to  take  all  possible  care  to 
prevent  their  occurrence ;  and  they  may  also 
be  very  inconvenient  to  the  surgeon,  as  they 
may  occasion  him  to  be  sent  for  at  a  moment 
when  it  may  not  be  possible  for  him  to  at- 
tend. The  secondary  haemorrhage  will  be 
most  effectually  prevented  by  your  adopting 
proper  means,  before  performing  the  opera- 
tion, for  preparing  the  patient  for  it.  You 
would  not  think  of  taking  a  patient  of  a 
full  habit  of  body,  eating  and  drinking  up  to 
the  very  time  of  performing  an  important 
operation,  and  then  submit  him  to  it.  You 
will  be  sure  to  have  something  wrong  if  you 
do  that.  In  performing  important  opera- 
tions, you  must  enjoin  patients  for  some  time 
before,  from  eating  animal  food,  and  drinking 
fermented  liquors  ;  you  would  take  care  to 
empty  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  in  some 
instances,  especially  if  the  patient  be  robust, 
of  a  full  babit,  and  young,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  him  further  by  venesection, 
before  the  performance  of  an  important 
operation.  Then  during  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  I  have  already  hinted  to  you, 
it  is  best  in  general  to  let  the  blood  How 
freely  from  the  vessels  that  have  been  divid- 
ed iu  the  course  of  the  operation.  Some- 
times we  see  persons  extremely  anxious  to 
stop  the  bleeding:  they  think  it  necessary 


to  interrupt  the  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
■topping  ilic  bleeding  retools;  but  I  ac- 
knowledge to  you,  that  it  has  always  seemed 
to  DM  that  01000  do  better  where  you  let  the 
Mood  low  Ire civ,  than  where  you  adopt  a 
contrary  practice.  1  have  seen  many  cases 
in  which  there  have  been  considerable 
bleedings;  in  some  where  two  or  three 
pints  of  blood  have  been  lost,  particularly 
when  females  have  been  operated  upon,  and 
I  remember  no  cases  to  have  done  better. 
Lit  the  patient  faint.  In  fact,  syncope  is 
the  natural  remedy  for  preventing  bleeding. 
If  the  patient  faints,  the  loss  of  blood  is  put 
10  end  to,  for  the  bleeding  stops.  You  take 
up  all  the  vessels  that  may  bleed  after  the 
operation  is  finished  ;  you  dress  the  wound 
lightly,  you  let  the  part  be  kept  cool  and 
open  to  the  air ;  you  apply  damp  cloths 
over  it  to  reduce  the  temperature  ;  you  put 
the  patient  into  a  cool  and  airy  apartment, 
you  let  him  have  only  light  bed-clothes,  and 
you  give  him  nothing  but  very  light  diet ; 
such  means  are  best  calculated  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  secondary  bleeding.  If 
you  find  that  the  bleeding  does  not  so  com- 
pletely stop  as  you  would  wish,  within  a 
short  period  after  the  operation,  you  may 
remove  the  patient  to  bed  without  closing 
the  wound.  Let  it  remain  open  to  the  air, 
which  is  an  effectual  mode  of  stopping  the 
bleeding.  And  you  will  find  that  union  will 
take  place  much  more  favourably  if  you  let 
the  surface  remain  thus  open  till  it  gets  even 
a  little  dry.  Perhaps  there  is  no  case  more 
favourable  for  union  than  where  we  find  it 
so  dry  as  to  present  what  we  call  a  slight 
glaze  upon  it.  Youthen  bring  together  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  you  can  ujiite  them, 
more  favourably  when  the  patient  is  laid  in 
bed,  for  in  fact  if  you  unite  the  wound  when 
the  patient  is  lying  on  the  operating-table, 
the  removal  of,  and  carrying  him  to  bed,  and 
placing  him  in  the  new  position,  very  often 
alter  the  bearing  of  the  strips  of  plaster  so, 
that  the  union  is  thus  by  no  means  so 
accurately  effected.  Wbetherin  the  case  of 
a  wound,  or  of  a  surgical  operation,  very 
light  and  simple  diet  is  expedient,  until  the 
cure  of  the  wound  is  accomplished.  Itis  by 
no  means  proper,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  fermented  liquors  should  be  at  all  allow- 
ed ;  and  in  general  you  will  find  it  much  the 
best  that  the  patient  should  not  take  any 
animal  food  till  the  wound  is  united. 


DISEASE    OF    THE    LYMPHATIC    SYSTEM. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academie  Royale 
de  Medecine,  M.  Amussat  communicated 
the  following  interesting  case  : — 

A  young  man,  of  19  years  of  age,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Bourbon,    had  a  swelling 


I  01  R  \  EARS'  LETHARGY  . 


h    inguinal  region,  which    liad    been    mouth*  |hl  wua  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

treated  dui  years  by  compreuion,    \imut  three  yeere efterwtrde,  oa  the  li.th 

Although   tlie  application  of  the  truss  al- 1  of  November,  1823,  ibe  en  walkiac 

wuvs  coated   eoaeidereblc  pais,  it  imme<  iltereboreb,  u]»  and  down  the  churchyurd, 

iliately  subsiilt-it  after  its  being  taken  oil,  and  a  short  tune  afterwards  d>  Covered  sit- 
whenever  be  attempted,  however,  to  walk  tWf  at  the  gate  in  a  state  of  lethargy  ;  ||m 
without  the  bandage,  the  pain  in  the  tumOUl  I  R  II  carried  home,  and  for  a  few  hours  roused 
became  almost  intolerable.  Ob  his  arrival,  from  her  sleep,  but  soon  relapsed  into  it, 
andduriug  the  lirst  days  of  his  stay  at  Peril)  hfl  and  from  this  period  continued  with  short 
felt  pretty  well.  On  the  morning  of  the  7  th  of  waking  intervals  m  a  lethargic  state  for  more 
November,  however,  he  awoke  with  violent '  than  four  yean*     There    was  no  assignable 


pain  uuder  the  right  breast  and  in  the  groin, 
and  great  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  the  tu- 
mours were  very  tender,  and  the  skin  over 
that  of  the  left  side  slightly  intlamed.  There 
were  no  local  or  general  symptoms  of  incar 


cause  of  this  remarkable  affection,  except, 
perbape,  the  death  of  her  mother,  of  whom 
she  bad  been  very  fond,  and  a  slight  alter- 
cation which  she  bad  had  a  few  days  before 
the  commencement  of  her  illness.     When 


cerated  hernia.  Venesection  from  the  arm,  Dr.  .Midler  saw  her,  in  the  second  year  of 
leeches  and  fomentations  to  the  tumours,  her  sleep,  she  was  in  the  following  state  : — 
and  a  warm-bath,  were  without  any  effect ;  I  She  lay  on  her  back,  without  ever  changing 
the  abdomen  became  tympanitic,  etc.,  and  I  her  position,  and  wa9  extremely  emaciated  ; 
the  patient  died  on  the  9th  of  November.  (whenever  the  eyelids  were  lifted  up,  they 
On  examination  of  the  body  twenty-four  |  closed  again  with  a  trembling  movement ; 


hours  after  death,  the  tumours  were  found 
to  be  deposits  of  purulent  matter,  contained 
in  very  thin  cysts,  the  texture  of  which 
somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  serous 
membranes  ;  they  communicated  with  the 
abdomen  by  means  of  the  crural  arch,  and 
descended  to  a  considerable  extent  between 
the  fascia  lata  and  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
The  peritoneum  contained  a  great  quantity 
of  purulent  matter,  which  at  first  sight  was 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  psoitis.  On 
careful  examination  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
however,  it  appeared  that  this  canal,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  was  tilled  with  real  pus. 
M.  Amussat  tied  some  of  the  lymphatic 
branches,  which  were  considerably  enlarged, 
and  showed,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
practitioners  present,  that  these  vessels  com- 
municated with  the  accumulation  of  purulent 
matter,  and  that  the  canals  tilled  with  pus, 
which  they  had  considered  as  being  the  re- 
sult of  feculent  infiltration  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  were  actually  enlarged  lymphatic- 
vessels.  The  tumours  in  the  inguinal  re- 
gions were  found  to  be  lymphatic  vessels 
enormously  dilated,  so  as  to  resemble  her- 
nial sacs. —  Gazette  de  Saute. 


SINGULAK    CASE    OF    LETHARGY    LASTING 
ABOVE    FOUR    YEAHS. 

The  following  case  is  re'ated  by  Dr.  Mid- 
ler, of  Lowenberg,  in  Silesia  : — 

The  patient  in  question  was  a  young  fe- 
male, apparently  of  good  health  and  cheerful 
temper,  who  in  the  fourteenth  vearof  her  age 
(a  twelvemonth  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  menses)  had  a  sodden  fright,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  menstruation  was  sup- 
pressed, and  she  was  observed  to  become 
very  low-spirited.  These  symptoms  wen-, 
however,    transitory,    and    within    a   few 


the  mouth  was  firmly  closed,  and  there  was 
a  constant  flow  of  saliva  from  it.     The  lips 
were  pale,  the  neck  stiff,  and  the  head  could 
not  be  bent  towards  the  sides  without  great 
difficulty.     The  muscles  of  the  extremities 
were  remarkably  stiff,  and  the  limbs  could 
not   be   moved,    except   with   considerable 
force.  (At  the  beginning  of  the  affection, 
the  patient  is  said  to  have  been  cataleptic.) 
Respiration,  as  well  as  the  action   of  the 
heart,  were   very   slow,    but  regular  ;    the 
skin  was  dry.     The  length  of  the  intervals, 
during  the  lethargic  sleep,  were  different ; 
at  the  beginning,  the  patient  generally  slept 
for  three  days  without  auy  interruption,  and 
then  awoke  for  a  short  time  ;  afterwards, 
these  intervals  became  of  variable  distance. 
In  February,  1824,  the  affection  appeared  to 
go  off,  and  during  eight  days,  the  animal 
functions  of  the  patient   were  almost  per- 
fectly natural  ;  this  was,  however,  but  a 
transitory  amelioration,    and  speedily  fob 
lowed  by  a  return  of  still  deeper  and  more 
continued  lethargy,  which  sometimes  lasted 
not  less  than  eleven  days  and  nights,  with- 
out being  interrupted  even  by  the  most  ac- 
tive stimuli.     The   time  during  which  the 
patient   was   awake,    also    greatly    varied, 
being.during  the  lirst  months,  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  minutes,  afterwards  one,  two, 
and  sometimes  even  six  hours.     During  the 
second  and  third  year,  the  patient  was,  on 
an  average,  awake  only  four  hours  out  of 
ninety-four.     During  the  first  twelve  days 
of  her  illness,  she  took  hardly  any  nourish- 
ment ;  afterwards,  small  quantities  of  milk 
and  whey,  and  when  she  was  awake  for  a 
longer  time  than  usual,  some  bread.     The 
only  sign  of  her  being  awake  (which  mostly 
took  place  about  midnight),  consisted  in  a 
very  slow  movement  of  her   arms  and  legs  ; 
she  neither  opened  her  eyes,  nor  attempted 
to  speak.  About  twenty-four  hours  after  she 
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had  taken  food,  her  whole  frame  appeared 
to  undergo    a  very   remarkable    alteration  ; 

the  pulse,  the  frequency  of  which  before 
hardly  exceeded  '.>  >.  roee  to  to,  end  even 
90;   the  ikiii  beeeine  warm  end  ilightlj 

moist ;  there  was  more  colour  ifl  the  fare  and 
lips,  respiration  was  deeper,  ami  the  (low  of 
saliva  increased.  Two  or  three  hours  after- 
wards, the  patient  evinced  a  sort  of  uneasi- 
ness, which  was  the  only  tign  of  her  desire 
to  make  water  ;  the  bowels  were  very  cos- 
tive, and  evacuations  took  place  only  in  her 
freeing  state.  In  the  course  of  the  second 
and  third  year,  however,  she  frequently  had 
also  stools  during  sleep.  Sometimes  she 
had  no  stool  for  sixteen  days.  When  she 
was  awake, her  sensibility  was  perfectly  na- 
tural. During  sleep,  it  seemed  completely 
extinct,  and  the  most  active  stimuli  were  of 
no  effect.  Electricity  and  galvanism  caused 
violent  contraction  of  the  muscles,  but  did 
not   otherwise    rouse  her  ;  the   tongue  ap- 


I hiring  her  convalescence  she  laboured  for 
some  time  under  mental  'weakness,  which, 
however,  also  |OOD  disappeared .  In  August 
I!', |8,  she  was  perlo'etly  well,  and  as  cheer- 
ful as  before,  but  did  not  recollect  any  thing 
which  had  happened  during  her  illness. — 
./mini.   <!.    J'rarl.    Jl'-dlt.  v.  1 lafdand  w. 

Osann, 


ACUTE    ABDOMINAL  AND  PELVIC 
INFLAMMATION. 

Reply  o/Mr.  D.N.Bates  to  Mr.  GoDmcir. 

Seeing  in  The  Lancet  of  the  19th  inst. 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Francis  Godrich,  of  Grove 
House,  Little  Chelsea,  animadverting  upon 
my    little   work   on  Acute    Abdominal   and 


Pelvic  Inflammation,  I  trust  you  will  show 
peared  to  be  almost  paralysed  ;  the  mucous  I  me  equal  favour  by  allowing  the  following 
membrane  quite  insensible  to  any  stimulus  ;   observations  upon  that  letter  and  the  work 


the  eyes  were  almost  constantly  closed.  The 
power  of  hearing  onlv  appeared   to  be  as 
active  as  during  health,  and  when  the  pa- 
tient awoke,   she  recollected    every    thing 
which   had   been  spoken  in  her  presence. 
After   the  ineffectual    employment    of  the 
most  active  external  stimulants,  galvanism 
was  in  the  spring  of  182.3  employed  in  the 
following  manner: — the  negative  pole  was 
directed  to  the   left  side  of  the  chest,  and 
the  positive  to  the  ear  and  the  face,  espe- 
cially over  great  nervous  branches  or  plexus. 
The  first  application  lasted  eight  minutes, 
and   caused  a  convulsive  movement  in  those 
muscles  of  the  face,  which  had  been  under 
the  particular  influence  of  the  positive  pole ; 
the  pulse  rose  and  became  fuller,  and  respi* 
ration  more  energetic.  In  subsequent  trials, 
the  positive  pole  being  applied  to  the  fore- 
head, and  the  negative  to  the  epigastrium, 
the  patient  was  seized  with  violent  convul- 
sions, and  vomited  a  considerable  quantity 
of  albuminous  mucus.   The  galvanic  current 
was  carried  almost  over  the  whole   body  in 
different  directions,  but  without  any  influ- 
ence on  the  lethargy,  and  it  was  determined 
to  remove    the  patient    to  the  hospital  at 
Breslau,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  her  state 
appeared  to  be  altered  in  a  very  singular 
manner  ;  she  was  found  awake,  but  refused 
to  take  any  thing  ;  had  a  violent  cough  ;  her 
features  were  altered  ;  the  face  almost  hip- 
pocratic  ;  the  skin  was  hot  and  dry  ;  respi- 
ration hurried  ;  the  pulse  feverish,  and  all 
the  symptoms  indicated  approaching  disso- 
lution ;  she  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  her 
danger,  and  begged  those  present  to  pray  for 
her  s>oul  ;  but  the  dangerous  symptoms  sub- 
sided,  and  she  fell   egein   into   her  former 
lethargy,  which  continued   until  the  begin- 
ning of  1U2U,  when  it  gradually  went  off. 


generally,  to  he  inserted  in  your  columns. 

1  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, that  although  that  gentleman 
commences  by  doubting  the  efficacy  of  my 
method  of  treatment,  yet  he  does  not  quarrel 
with  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  ; 
for  by  his  after  observations,  he  admits  that 
he  is  more  friendly  to  it  than  he  is  either 
aware  of,  or  willing  to  allow,  and  I  therefore 
entertain  strong  hopes,  from  these  after 
admissions,  that  I  shall  obtain  in  him  a  con- 
vert, not  to  my  principles  (for  he  is  already 
one),  but  to  the  promptly  efficacious  prac- 
tice recommended  by  me  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease.  Before,  however,  this  desideratum 
can  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  pass  through  the  initiatory  pro- 
cess of  reading  the  work,  before  he  can  be 
considered  a  Neophyte,  much  less  qualified 
as  a  critic,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  his  in- 
judicious animadversion.  At  the  first  glance 
of  that  gentleman's  letter,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  not  perused  the  book,  upon  the  me- 
rits of  which  he  has  thus  ventured  publicly 
to  decide,  and  the  whole  of  his  knowledge 
of  it  must,  therefore,  be  derived  from  the 
necessarily  curtailed  and  disjointed  pas- 
sages quoted  from  it  in  the  review.  Had  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  undertaking,  by 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  original,  he  probably  would  not  have 
been  so  impatient  to  publish  his  grossly  ill- 
digested  opinions;  nor  could  he  have  fallen 
into  the  absurdity  of  the  following  misrepre- 
sentation ;  "  but  that  practitioners  generally 
will,  in  the  present  era  of  medical  science, 
supersede  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  and 
substitute  half-grain  doses  of  opium,  and  a 
grain  of  antimonial  powder,  remains  to  be 
proved!"  This  starveling  and  mutilated 
piece  of  practice,  is  the  only  part  ef  my 
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little  work  that  my  antagonist   bW  th.iii»ht  Mtfrt  years  of  careful   otoaMlliia  I 

proper  to  briog  into  the  field,  end  then  in  itfl  lea-     ■•  thono  that  would  road  of  pi 

state  of    unsupported  and  miserable  attenu  ""  luosely,   1    must  say,  ■«  Save  in.-  from  niy 

ation,  what  a  formidable  artillery  on  lie  Bide  Wtndl  !        I  would  rather  be  the  object  oY 


baa  be  brought  to  bear  against  it  '     (  opious 
bleedings,    two    and    three-grain    doses   of 
Opium,  uutil  the  patient    is   <l,-lit»rd    in  /jer- 
■aWrfifHi    and    then,    finished    with     vinum 
colebici  stMiiiuum  !     How   must  my  practice 
sink  into  hopt  lOM  insignificance  by  the  side 
of  this,  when  compared  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  only  know  my   treatment   through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Godrich's   letter!       What 
»!iameless  audacity  must  I  possess,  to  pro- 
pose this   puny  remedy  to  so  intelligent  a 
body  of  men  as  the  British  medical  profes- 
sion, as   a  "  certain    and   expeditious   me- 
thod of  cure  !"    Fortunately,  Sir,  the  almost 
desperate  case  from  which  this  morsel  was 
extracted,  describes  the  employment  of  ano- 
ther and  more  powerful  remedy,  to  which 
the  other  was  only  conjoined  as  an  auxiliary  ; 
and  had  he  read  that  case  attentively,  with 
others   equally  interesting,  he  would  have 
been  informed  how  promptly  and  effectually 
they  were  relieved  by  this  method  of  treat- 
ment,  which  does  not,  as  he  erroneously 
supposes,  hold  any  "  truce"  with  the  dis- 
ease, but  proceeds  at  once  to  knock  it  on  the 
head,  not  suffering  it  to  abide  its  presence 
upon   any   conditions.     1  hope   the   three- 
grain  doses    of  opium    prescribed   by  Mr. 
Godrich,  never  fail  to  sit  quietly  upon  the 
stomachs  of  his  patients,  more   especially 
when  vomiting  is  one  of  the  urgent  symp- 
toms.    There  may  be  a  greater  retentive- 
ness  of  this  drug  in  that  highly  sensitive  or- 
gan the  stomach,  among  the  people  of  Little 
Chelsea  (being  in  the  atmosphere  of  London), 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  same  organs  in 
my   patients,  perhaps  from  being  unadul- 
terated, cannot  bear  it  in  this  disease  when 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  even   in   smaller 
doses,  unless  with  the  peculiar  combination 
which  I  recommend.  That  gentleman  seems 
to  entertain  a  very  unfounded  dread,  that 
u  the  use  of  the  lancet  will  be  superseded 
by  the  means   I  propose."     A  reference  to 
the  work  will  instantly  calm   such   appre- 
hension ;  even  an  attentive  perusal  of  your 
review    would    have    informed    him,    that 
"  this  remedy  does  not  supersede  the  use 
of  venesection,  except  in  old  and  debilitated 
subjects."     It  is,  Sir,  from  persons  reading 
my  work  in  too  cursory  a  manner,  and  not 
taking  time  to  digest  its  contents,  and  from 
that  only,  that  I  apprehend  any  failure  can 
take  place  in  the  practice  1  propose.     Prac- 
titioners may  be  content  to  read  it  super- 
ficially, perhaps  like  Mr.  Godrich,   will  be 
satisfied  witn  the  review,  and  then,  fancy- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  practice,  will 
fall  into  blunders,  by  overlooking  or  neglect- 
ing many  minutiae  that  are  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, and  which  have,   perhaps,  cost  the 


their  professed  hostility,  a»  1  feel  couvi 
that  if  this  practice  liave  but  '*  a  fair  held, 
and  no  favour,"  it  will,  ere  long,  from  the 
speed  and  certainty  with  which  it  arreata 
the  progress  of  tin-  diOBaOOj  supersede  the 
general  treatment  now  in  use.  1  his  I  ven- 
ture to  prognosticate,  from  tlie  invariable 
success  that  has  attended  it  for  nearly  the 
last  six  years,  during  which,  though  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  largest  medical  prac- 
tices in  this  county  or  in  l.ssex,  it  has  not 
failed  of  success  in  a  single  instauce.  i  will 
not,  Sir,  contend  for  the  term  of  u  oppro- 
brium medicorum,"  as  applied  by  me,  to 
thi3  disease,  more  especially  with  so  gigan- 
tic a  champion  as  yourself ;  but  1  believe  it 
will  be  generally  admitted,  that  it  is  consi- 
dered highly  dangerous,  and  known  to  be 
frequently  fatal,  even  under  the  manage- 
ment of  men  of  undoubted  talent,  and  of 
well-merited  eminence  in  the  profession. 

I  am  aware,  Sir,  that  thispractice  will  have 
tocontend  with  a  great  deal  of  long-cherished 
prejudice,  but  I  must  confess  myself  not 
prepared  for  such  a  display  of  intolerant 
bigotry  of  opinion  as  is  contained  in  the 
review  of  my  work  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 
of  Nov.  7th,  1829.  The  impartial  writer 
totally  disregarding  facts,  which  it  seems 
it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  adduce,  has 
presented  his  readers  with  a  puerile  Philip- 
pic, which  betrays  so  great  poverty  of 
thought,  and  is  written  in  such  a  bombastic 
style  of  declamation,  that  one  cannot  help 
suspecting,  he  must  have  prepared  himself 
for  the  occasion,  by  taking  lessons  in  De- 
mosthenes from  a  village  school-mistress. 
Neither  that  imbecile  effusion,  nor  the  e.r- 
parte  criticis7n  of  Mr.  Godrich,  will  prevent 
the  circulation  of  my  little  work,  which  has 
already  been  honoured  by  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  some  of  the  greatest  medical 
characters  in  London  and  in  the  country. 

I  must  conclude,  with  strenuously  recom- 
mending your  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves :  they  will  find  a  host  of  facts,  exem- 
plifying every  point  of  practice,  and  proving 
that  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  every  state 
and  condition  in  which  this  disease  may  be 
found.  I  feel  confident  they  will,  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  which  is  the  only  test  of  good 
clinical  practice,  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  myself, — that  the  practice  I  re- 
commend is  a  "  certain  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  cure." 

Sudbury,  Suffolk, 
December  26th,  1829. 
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wisdom  avd  i.tnr.nM.nv  oi  mi  OLD  iui.s. 

To  the  Editor qf  I'm   LaNGBTi 

Sin, —  As  a  constant  reader  of  your  valu- 
able .lourmil,  I  have  often  observed,  with 
feeling!  Of  satisfaction,  the  higb  and  uni- 
versal estimation  in  which  it  is  held  over  nil 
other  periodical  publications,  for  it  has  car- 
ried the  (lower  of  even-handed  justice  SO 
tar.  as  to  be  libit  to  chock,  the  "  hole-and- 
corner"  proceedings  carried  on  in  most  of 
our  hospitals  ;  and  I  may  safely  coincide 
with  many  other  subscribers,  in  asserting  that 
there  is  no  medical  Journal  equal  to  The 
Lancet  in  useful  information  and  extensive 
circulation.  1  will  take  the  liberty,  like  many 
others,  to  make  a  few  remarkson  the  defective 
and  highly  injurious  state  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  aad  Apothe- 
caries' Company  in  London;  and  for  fear  I 
should  occupy  too  much  of  the  valuable  pages 
of  your  Journal,  I  shall  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  communication  that  I  intend  to 
make  to  you.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  every  man  who  intends  to  become  a 
general  practitioner,  must  pass  the  examina- 
tions of  both  College  and  Hall.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  you  have  passed  the 
College  of  Surgeons  or  not ;  if  you  pass,  you 
are  necessarily  authorised  to  practise  as  a 
surgeon  ;  but  if  you  present  yourself  at  the 
Hall,  a  few  days  perhaps  after  having  the 
College  diploma  in  yourpocket,  it  is  lament- 
able ;to  say,  those  wiseacres,  lately  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Old  Hags  of  Rhubarb 
Hall,  have  it  in  their  power  to  reject  an  in- 
dividual for  not  knowing-  anatomy,  of  which 
they  know  such  a  small  portion  themselves. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but  there  are 
some  of  them  who  would  actually  faint,  if 
they  were  brought  perchance  in  sight  of  a 
dissected  subject. 

A  short  time  ago,  that  pedantic  body  re- 
jected an  individual  who  had  passed  the 
College  previous  to  making  his  appearance 
to  be  examined  on  drugs  at  Rhubarb  Hall, 
because  he  did  not  know  some  of  their  ana- 
tomical questions.  If  a  person  answers  all 
their  questions  in  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and 
botany,  and  with  the  same  breath,  telling 
them  that  he  has  already  been  examined  in 
anatomy  at  the  College  where  he  obtained 
his  diploma,  why  is  this  not  sufficient  to 
curb  their  illegal  restraints  on  a  person  who 
legally  should  be  their  superior,  in  point  of 
rank,  in  the  profession  1  They  should  not 
be  so  severe  on  persons  who  passed  the  Col- 
revious  to  trying  to  become  a  member 
oi  the  Apothecaries'  Hall.  It  would  be  very 
well  for  them  to  act  this  unnecessary  part  on 
persons  whom  they  may  suppose  to  be  igno- 
rant of  anatomy,  and  without  having  paeeed 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  All  these  imper- 
fections must  give  rise  to  many  grievances, 


and  nothing  but  I  regular  reformation  can 
e\ei     uppress  them. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Studens. 
London,  Dec.  27. 


SURGICAL  REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  a/The  Lancet. 

Sir, —  I  was  about  to  apologise  for  address- 
ing you  on  a  subject  which  has  been  so  re- 
peatedly and  so  ably  discussed  in  the  leading 
articles  of  your  truly  meritorious  and  useful 
journal  ;  but  when  1  consider  that  it  is  en- 
tirely at  your  option  either  to  receive  or 
reject,  I  think  it  unnecessary,  more  espe- 
cially as  my  only  object  is  that  of  contribut- 
ing my  mite  towards  the  benefit  of  that  pro- 
fession to  which  I  am  enthusiastically  de- 
voted, and  of  which  I  am  an  humble  mem- 
ber. 

The  injustice  and  oppressive  tendency  of 
the  legislative  enactments  relating  to  the 
medical  profession — the  absurdity  of  the 
certificate  trade,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity lor  a  thorough  reformation,  are  now  be- 
come so  apparent,  even  to  non-medical  per- 
sons, as  to  render  it  utterly  superfluous 
for  me  to  offer  any  comment  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  read  with  avidity  each  number  of 
The  Lancet  since  the  first  announcement  of 
the  British  College  of  Surgeons,  hoping  that 
it  would  have  elicited  remarks  from  some 
of  your  numerous  correspondents,  more  com- 
petent than  myself  to  point  out  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. My  professional  brethren,  however, 
either  from  a  consciousness  of  its  utility, 
or  (what  is  more  probable)  from  a  reluctance 
to  bestir  themselves  in  a  course  which  does 
not  immediately  bear  upon  their  own  inte- 
rests, having  been  altogether  tacit  upon  the 
subject,  I  cannot  resist  this  opportunity  of 
offering  my  humble,  though  sincere,  opinion 
of  such  an  institution,  and  also  of  medical 
policy  in  general. 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted  by  all,  that 
no  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  that  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  per- 
sons of  the  smallest  intellectual  calibre,  from 
practising  as  surgeons  without  a  diploma. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  majority  of  prac- 
titioners commence  the  important  and  serious 
duties  of  their  profession,  immediately  after 
having  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Apotheca- 
ries' Company,  a  body  notorious  for  their 
incapability  of  ascertaining  whether  their 
candidate  possesses  a  sufficient  knowledge 
to  practise  upon  the  lives  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects*  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  students, 
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whose  only  aim  is  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge which  alone  will  enable  tlu-m  to  pMM  - 

tiae  with  pleasure  ami  satisfaction  to  them- 
helves,  aud  justice  to  thehr  pationta, without 

any   regard   to   the  necessity  of  pttatDg  this 

Hall  or  that  College;  hut  I  tear  inch  in- 
stances are  uue.  Most  of  them  lest  con- 
tented with  acquiring  a  smattering  of  Cel- 
8us,  an  armful  of  certificates  of  lecture* 
never  attended,  and  a  superficial  view  of 
chemistry,  materia  mcdtCVi  etc.  from  Ferei- 
ra's  Manual  ("  their  friend  Jonathan,"  I 
have  repeatedly  heard  him  styled),  with  the 
help  of  which  they  contrive,  with  the  great- 
est facility,  to  pass  by  the  ignorant  and 
effete  conclave  of  Rhubarb  Hall. 

The  regulations  of  the  College  are  thus 
rendered  entirely  futile  by  the  attainment  of 
the  apothecaries'  license  ;  therefore,  should 
they  (the  students)  afterwards  present 
themselves  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  exa- 
mination, it  is  a  matter  of  choice,  not  neces- 
sity, and,  consequently,  if  they  are  rejected, 
will  give  themselves  no  further  trouble 
about  it,  but  commence  practising  imme- 
diately upon  the  shallow  knowledge  requi- 
site to  distinguish  rhubarb  from  jalap,  or 
the  region  of  the  head  from  that  of  the  blad- 
der. 1  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  pro- 
jecters  and  supporters  of  the  British  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  were  actuated  by  the  best 
of  motives  ;  and,  I  must  confess,  that  I  look 
upon  it  as  the  prelude  to  a  new  and  brighter 
era  ;  at  all  events,  it  indicates  that  the  pro- 
fession are  sensible  of,  and  are  determined 
to  disengage  themselves  from,  the  disgrace- 
ful shackles  under  which  they  have  too  long, 
and,  I  may  add,  too  tamely  laboured.  With 
due  deference,  however,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  they  have  taken  only  a  superficial  view 
of  the  matter,  and  that  the  benefits  of  their 
institution  will  not  in  any  way  reach  the 
great  body  of  practitioners,  or  in  the  least 
prevent'  our  profession  from  being  over- 
run by  ignoramuses.  It  maybe  observed 
by  some,  that  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day  ;"  to  this  assertion  I  willingly  assent, 
aware,  as  I  am,  of  the  great  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  ere  we  can  effect  a  reform 
in  medical  policy  ;  but  I  must  at  the  same 
time  answer,  that  what  is  done,  let  us  do 
effectually.  The  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution at  which  there  is  no  compulsion  to 
pass  an  examination,  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  ill  calculated  to  benefit  the  profes- 
sion at  large  ;  and,  as  regards  its  operation 
on  the  alreadv-established  emporiums  (par- 
don the  expression),  it  may  be  somewhat 
compared  to  attempting  to  overturn  "  an 
elephant  with  a  feather." 

From  what  I  have  stated,  you  will  have 
perceived  that  I  consider  the  power  vested 
in  ihe  Apothecaries'  Company  to  be  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  that,  consequently  the 
united  endeavours  of  the  profession  should 


he  directed  to  wTesting  such  power  from  a 
body  wholly  incompetent  to  fulfil  cyan  th»* 
duties  of  theii  office.    This  (  in  only   be 
effected  l>\  a  repeal  of  that  absurd,  . 
sive,  and  inefficient  act  ii  L815< 

1  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  our 
legislators,  to  suppose,  fot  a  moment,  tliat  an 
appeal  to  that  effect  would  go  unheeded ; 

more  particularly  so,  since  the  late  proeectH 
tiouhythe  \ pothecaries'  Company  (agSJl 
persons,  whose  only  crimes,  forsooth,  were 
to  possess  too  precocious  a  knowledge,  and 
too  much  merit  for  the  Old  Hags'),  have  led 
individuals  of  all  classes,  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  that  Act — the  injustice  and  incon- 
sistency of  which,  must  become  immedi- 
ately apparent  to  those,  who  will  see  and 
will  understand  ;  the  present  time,  in  my 
opinion,  is  extremely  favourable  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  various  medical  statutes  would 
come  under  the  eye  of  the  legislature,  in  con- 
j  unction  with  the  bill  of  anatomy. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  call  upon  the 
medical  practitioners  of  Great  Britain,  to 
boldly  come  forward,  and  exert  themselves 
at  this  critical  period;  to  communicate 
(with  your  permission),  through  the  me- 
dium of  The  Lancet,  their  opinions,  and, 
finally,  to  petition  parliament,  one  and  all, 
for  a  thorough  reform  in  medical  policy. 

I  shall  not  now  enter  deeply  into  the 
matter  of  this  petition,  as  that  can  be  deter- 
mined upon  should  this  letter  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  medical  gentlemen,  but  will 
merely  observe,  'en  passant,  that  it  should 
pray, 

1st.  For  a  repeal  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act 
of  1815. 

2d.  That  an  institution  be  founded,  to 
be  denominated  the  "  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  College;"  candidates  for  the  diploma  of 
which,  shall  be  examined  in  all  branches  of 
the  profession,  whether  medical  or  surgical; 
in  short,  that  they  are  to  be  general  prac- 
titioners. 

3d.  That  candidates  be  admitted  to  an 
examination  without  the  production  of  a 
single  certificate,  without,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
ception of  an  indenture  of  an  "  unlimited 
portion"  and  that  but  a  small  premium  be 
received  for  the  grant  of  the  diploma. 

4th.  That  members  of  the  Council  and 
Court  of  Examiners  be  chosen  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  and  to  be  changed  about 
every  three  years,  to  prevent  all  "  nepotism 
monopoly,  and  partiality." 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  should 
my  proposals  meet  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  profession,  and  the  presentations  of  pe- 
titions to  the  ensuing  parliament  be  deter- 
mined upon,  1  proffer  to  exert  myself  to  the 
utmost  in  the  cause,  assuring  you  that  I 
should  not  even  scruple  to  call  upon  every 
member  in  the  county  (certainly  not  the 
smallest)  in  which  I  am  residing,  provided 
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that,  by  obtaining  their  signatures,  it  would 
tend  to  raise  the  profession  into  its  right  and 
proper  station. 

Trusting  you  will  pardon  my  intrusion 
upon  the  pages  of  your  impartial  periodical, 
as  well  as  all  inaccuracies  of  diction,  and  re- 
turning you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  valu- 
able instruction  which  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
ceived through  your  medium, 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Hot  an  ist. 
South  Holland,  Lincolnshire, 
Dec.  15. 

P.S. — Medical  gentlemen  in  the  country 
are  already  under  "  drilling"  discipline, 
their  lancets  are  unsheathed,  and  wait  but 
for  the  order  of  command,  and  a  second  Han- 
nibal to  lead  them  to  battle.  How  they  will 
make  the  Bats  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the 
"  Polecats"  of  Blackfriars,  fly  before  them  as 
smoke  before  the  wind  !  Now,  setting  aside 
all  flattery,  I  doubt  not  but  we  shall  find  in 
you  that  second  Hannibal — the  willing 
champion  of  our  cause.  We  therefore  hope, 
as  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  Lancet- 
EERS,you  will  not  fail,  like  warriors  of  old,  to 
occasionally  harangue  your  troops  with  all  the 
power  and  eloquence  for  which  you  are  so 
highly  and  so  justly  celebrated,  and  thereby 
to  inspire  them  with  the  emulation  of  being 
foremost  in  the  "  storming  of  humbug 
castles." 
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It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  they 
who  enter  on  the  profession  of  medicine,  in 
any  of  its  branches,  have  commonly  depend- 
ed for  success,  rather  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  graces  than  the  sciences  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  persons,  whose  solid  attain- 
ments were  very  moderate,  have  run  away 
with  the  greatest  share  of  wealth  and  popu- 
larity, with  few  other  recommendations 
than  a  fine  person,  a  showy  dress,  a  singular 
equipage,  and  an  undaunted  effrontery. 

But  since  internal  satisfaction,  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  all  that  was  possi- 
ble to  prepare  for  a  profession,  and  of  having 
pretended  to  no  more  than  we  are  able  to 
perforin,  is  a  surer  source  of  happiness  than 
the  applause,  and  even  the  guineas,  of  the 
ignorant  multitude,  every  pupil,  who  values 
substantial  happiness  more  than  the  phantom 
of  it,  should  devote  the  first  period  of  his 
life  to  a  very  serious  pursuit  of  every  part 
of  knowledge  which  contributes  to  give  him, 
not  only  a  practical,  but  a  theoretical  skill 
in  his  profession — not  only  the  contracted 
ideas  of  a  mercenary  practitioner,  but  the 


comprehensive  sentiments  of  a  student  in 
philosophy. 

The  foundation  should  be  laid  in  an  edu- 
cation truly  liberal.     It  is  really  lamentable 
to  observe  the  extrerre  ignorancw  of  those 
among  medical   practitioners,  who  are  ap- 
plied to  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  con- 
stitute the  most  numerous  class;  they  ore 
taken  from  a  writing-school,  or  perhaps  a 
grammar-school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
bound  apprentices.     They  have  usually  ac- 
quired a  good  hand-writing,  but  their  know- 
ledge of  the  classics  is  seldom  worth  men- 
tioning, and  upon  the  whole  their  education 
may  be  said  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
pauper  in  a  parish  charity-school.     Their 
business  is  to  stand  behind  the  counter,  and 
compound   medicines  by  the  prescription  of 
the  doctor  ;  these  are  usually  in  Latin,  writ- 
ten very  badly,  and  full  of  affected  abbre- 
viations ;  they  are  indeed  often  so  enigma- 
tical, that  nothing  less  than  the  sagacity  of 
an  (Edipuscan  resolve  their  difficulties.  The 
poor  lad,  if  he  has  time,  will  toil  at  his  dic- 
tionary, where,  however,  he  often  toila  in 
vain  ;  but   if  he   has   not  time,    which   is 
usually  the  case,  he  takes  the  most  expedi- 
tious  method  of    doing    business ;    he    is 
ashamed  to  confess  his  ignorance,  and  there- 
fore puts  up  any  medicine  which  his  con- 
jecture suggests  ;  the  phial  is  wrapped  up, 
dispatched  with  all  expedition,  and  the  pa- 
tient poisoned. 

After  having  spent  seven  years  in  a  shop 
pounding  drugs  and  spreading  plasters,  and 
after  having  acquired  a  little  paltry  portion 
of  mechanical  knowledge  by  constant  habit, 
and  after  being  set  by  the  grinders,  and 
having  passed  a  mock  examination,  he  is 
dismissed  as  complete,  and  goes  into  the 
country  a  bold  professor  of  chirurgery  and 
pharmacy  ;  with  a  smart  dress,  unblushing- 
countenance,  and  a  voluble  tongue,  he  is 
sure  of  success,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  the 
learning  in  the  world.  In  his  own  opinion, 
he  is  another  Hippocrates  or  Heberden,  and 
indeed,  he  is  an  object  of  real  wonder  to  the 
country  people,  for  he  collects  a  few  hard 
words  from  his  lexicon,  which  he  enunciates 
with  great  gravity  among  gossips  and  far- 
mers, who  consider  him  as  a  very  learned 
man,  as  well  as  prodigiously  clever  in  his 
profession.  Those  who  could  bear  witness 
asraist  his  skill  are  all  secured  and  silenced 
in  the  church-yard. 

A  knowledge  of  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  is 
really  necessary  to  the  general  practitioner, 
if  he  would  perform  his  business  with  that 
accuracy,  which  is  certainly  required  in  so 
important  an  employment.  A  boy  destined 
to  this  employment,  should  by  no  means 
leave  his  school  till  the  age  of  16  or  17.  The 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  acquir- 
ed before  this  time,  is  merely  elementary  j 
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ii  is  only  of  use  as  it  leads  to  further  improve- 
ment in  the  langu  i 

15ut,  iodeod,  if  hr,  p  nil  to  mi •<•  bis , 
biou  ubuvv  tin-  level  of  thai  of  an  empirii 
fun  it- r,  he  should  acquire  a  liberal  education 
for  its  own  sake,  independent  ofita  use  Is  i 

mercenary  fiewj   for  the  sake   of  polishing 

his  nutul,  and  •lavating  his  eentimenta, 
\\  nil  i  liberal  eduoation  and  an  extensi?e 

practice,  he  is  in  fact  a  physician,  though 
called  au  apothecary  ;  and  though  he  should 
neither  have  purchased  a  diploma,  nor  have 
runted  a  regular  degree,  by  spending  Ins 
time,  money,  and  health,  at  a  university,  he 
is  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  peculiar  utility  of 
Ins  employments,  when  judiciously  and  hu- 
manely conducted,  entitle  him  to  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  all  who  deserve 
that  distinction. 

There  never  was  an    age  in   which  they 
who  intend  to  support  the  dignified  character 
of  graduated  physicians,  had   better  oppor- 
tunities   for    improvement   in    physiology. 
Lectures,   as  well    as  books,   in   anatomy', 
chemistry,   and    every   part  of  science   and 
natural   philosophy,  never  abounded  more. 
Let  the  student  devote  himself  to  these  with 
long  and    serious   application,    and   depend 
more    upon  them,   than  on  the   caprice  of 
fashion,  or  any  singularity  in  his  chariot  and 
livery.     A  popular  practitioner  in   a  great 
capital,  and,  indeed,  any  where,  is  a  very  im- 
portant member  of  society,  considered  merely 
in  a  political  point  of  view.  The  lives,  limbs, 
and  spirits,  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  sub- 
jects of  a  kingdom,  depend  upon  his  skill  and 
honesty.     A  man  who  undertakes  this  office, 
and  recommends  himself  by  address  and  arti- 
fice,  without  qualifying  himself  with  every 
preparatory  knowledge,  and  who  abuses  the 
contidence  of  those    who  fly   to  him  as  to  a 
guardian  angel,  in  the  deepest  distress,  has 
very  little  claim  to  the  title  of  an  honest  man  ; 
and  deserves  to  be  stigmatised  and  punished 
with  the  worst  of  villains,  and  the  vilest  of 
sharpers. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  regretted,  that 
some  individuals  in  the  profession  have  ex- 
hibited such  an  attention  to  interest,  as  is 
incompatible  with  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity.  Such  persons  are  their  own 
enemies;  for  no  gratifications  of  sordid 
avarice  can  equal  ihe  delicious  sensations  of 
him,  who  delights  in  exercising  his  skill  in 
diffusing  joy  in  the  haunts  of  misery,  and  in 
relieving  the  sick,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the 
blind. 

Let  no  one  who  may  read  these  observa- 
tions, say  they  have  no  time  for  these  things  ; 
but  let  such  remember,  rather  that, — 

"  Ca?sar — media  inter  pnelia  semper 
Stellaium  tcelique  plagis  superisque  va- 
cubat."  \  ale. 


- 


Tc  the  Editor  of  1  m.  I 

Sin, —  In   1  ,11    1.  »  K  ,  i  ,    .\ 
Ugtd  me  by  the  publication  oj 

■g  .i.  the  ••  pulmonary  crepitous  rattk  I 
etatad  my  opinion,  that  this  lattle  wa.-,  pro* 

duced   by   a  pre teruaturally  dry  stale  of  th«; 

lining  membrane  of  the  aur  colls*     lu  Ink. 
.  ■»,  I  have  read  some  remarks 

upon  my  opinion,  in  a  letter  signed  '•  Al<- 
dicus,"  and    I    have,  in  consequence,  to  re- 

quest  a  repetition,  of  the  favour  you  confer* 

red  upon  me.  1  am,  indeed,  somewhat,  un- 
willing again  to  trespass  on  your  pages; 
but,  the  subject  being  of  importance,  and 
my  object  to  establish  the  truth,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  my  observations  to  travel 
through  the  world  in  company  with  the 
valuable  matter  which  your  Journal  con- 
tains. 

The  objections  of   "  Medicus,"   though 
few,  are  directed   against  the  fundamental 
fact  on  which  I  found  my  opiuion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the   crepitous  rattle  ;  and  though 
his  objections  are,  like  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur in   pneumonia,  puerile,  1  conceive  it  to 
be   incumbent   upon   me    to    expose   their 
fallacy.     "  Medicus"  observes, — "  In  sup- 
port of  his  opinion,   that  the  air-cells  are 
preternaturally  dry  in  the  first  stage  of  pneu- 
monia, he  brings  no  morbid  anatomy."  It  is 
true,  that  I  do  not,  in  this  particular,  found 
my  opinion  upon  the  state  of  the  membrane 
in   the  dead  body,  nor  do  I   believe  that  a 
more  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  by  such 
means.     It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  secre- 
tion   would    take    place    from    the    air-cells 
during  the  last   moments    of  life,  or  even 
after  the  cessation  of  the  general  circulation, 
and    that  the  pathologist  might  incautiously 
believe  such  was  the  condition  during  life. 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think,  that  ob- 
servation of  similar  structures  during  life,  is 
a  method  of  proceeding  much  more  likely  to 
lead  us  to  a  correct  conclusion.     In  support 
of  the  observations  I  formerly  made,  relative 
to  mucous  membranes,  I  will  mention   the 
following  fact  : — In  a  case  of  slight  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  1  have  had  repeated  opportunities 
of  seeing  that  membrane  in  a  state  of  dry- 
ness, approaching   that  of  cuticle.     In  re- 
marking  upon    the    increase   of    secretion 
which    occurs  in  coryza,  "Medicus"   has 
most  strangely  overlooked  the  circumstance 
of  my  observations,   referring   only  to   the 
first  stage  of  that  disease.     By  pointing  out 
the  morbid  secretions,  which  occur  during 
subsequent  periods  of  that  disease,  '*  Me- 
dicus "  believes  he   is  showing  the  error  of 
my  opinion  ;  his  conclusion,   in   this  parti- 
cular circumstance,  would  have  been  equally 
logical   and  amusing,  had  he  said,  "  cows 
have  horns,  therefore  calves  have." 
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It  linn  been  observed  by  some  writer,  but 
1  do  not  remomboi  whom,  that  a  sound, 

piecisely  similar  to   the  cr.'1-itous  niulc.  ni:.v 

be  produced  by  rabbit*  i  look  of  ■•***«- 
twven  the  fagon,  close  to  tbe  eur.  WftO 
would  NOV  10  explain  the  production  of  the 
sound  heard  in  pneumonia,  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  this,  by  the  passage  of 
bubbles  of  air  through  on  aqueous  lluid  . 
\\  bo  would  tax  bil  credulity  so  far  as  to 
fore.-  himself  to  believe,  that  similar  sounds 
are  produced  l>v  such  dissimilar  causes  . 
I  repent,  that  1  believe  the  pulmonary  cre- 
pitus rattle  is  produced  by  the  friction  of 
air  against  the  preternaturally  dry  surface 
of  the  air-cells,  and  by  the  friction  of  oppo- 
site surfaces  of  the  air-cells  against  each 
other,  occurring  during  respiration. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  White,  M.R.C.S. 
St.  Neot's,  Dec.  19th. 


EFFICACY    OF    Cl'UEBS    IN    GONORRHOEA. 


To  the  Editor  o/Thk  Lancet. 

Sir,— In  your  Number  for  Nov.  28,  in 
a  critique  on  Dr.  Titley's  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Male  Genitals,  when  speaking  of 
gonorrheal  affections,  you  express  your 
opinion  of  the  inutility  of  cubebs  in  that 
disease. 

Knowing  you  have  ever  evinced  a  readi- 
ness to  give   place  to   the   results  of  any 
medicinal  remedy,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
having  used  the  cubebs  with  invariable  suc- 
cess in  more  than   three  hundred   cases,  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  sweeping  anathema  of  yourself  and  the 
learned  Doctor,  although  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  charge   of  presumption,  and  to 
endeavour  to  restore  that  valuable  remedy  to 
the  rauk  it  justly  merits.     I  am   perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  frequent  failure  of  the  cu- 
bebs proceeds  from  its  not  being  exhibited 
in  a  proper  state,  or  from  the  doses  given 
being  too  small.     The  aperient  1  use,  if  one 
be  necessary,  is  tbe  Rochelle  salts  in   *ss. 
doses,    and   I    strictly  prohibit  the  use  of 
Epsom  salts,  which  patients  will  frequently 
take  in  large  quantities,  unless  particularly 
cautioned  not  to  do  so.     1  give   the  cubebs 
combined  in  the  following  manner:— 

R     P.  cuhebcc,  5'iij. ; 
P.  G.  acacia',  3j. ; 
P.  potass  nitras,  gr.  vj.     M.  ft. 
pulv.  capt.  4tis  horis  ex  infus. 
sera.  lini. 
And  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  an  in- 


nitre,  \c,  then  the  enlarged  testicle,  irrita- 
ble bladder,  and  paralyms,  will  most  pro- 
bably ensue.  1  have  never  had  occasion  to 
give' more,  than  Juj.  for  a  dose,  in  the  most 
obstinate,  cases,  followed  up  every  four 
hours,  but  it  is  particularly  necessary  the 
interval  should  not  be  longer. 

In  conclusion  may  1  remark  that  the    cu- 
beb  should  not  be  kept  powdered,  but  uu- 
bruised  until  wanted,  in   a   stone  jar   in   | 
cold  dry  place,  nor   should    the  cubeb   be 
wrapped   m   paper,  or  its  utility  will  ever 
remain  questionable  ;    that  its  efficacy    de- 
pends on  its  essential  oil  is  generally  be- 
lieved, but  my  own  practice  does  not  war- 
rant an  inference  of  that  nature,  as  I  have 
found  the  oil  nearly  valueless,  although    I 
believe  it  to  be  genuine  ;  nor  is  the  powder, 
deprived  of  the  oil,  of  any  service;  which, 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  there  resides  in 
tbe  cubeb  a  principle  unknown,  which  is 
lost  in  distillation,  and  by  atmospheric  ex- 
posure in   a  bruised  state.     Should  any  of 
your  readers  have  opportunity  and  inclina- 
tion to  give  it  a  fair  trial  according  to  my 
plan,  and  will  state  the  results  through  the 
medium  of  your  invaluable  Journal,    they 
will  confer  a  favour  on  your  roost  obedient 
servant,  E.  Moore. 

Dudley,  Staffordshire,  Dec.  5, 1829. 


WESTERN  HOSPITAL. 


REPLY  OF  MR.  BR0D1E  TO  MR.  SLEIGH. 

[The  following  letter  was  received  last 
week,  but  in  consequence  of  the  length  of 
Dr.  Ayre's  on  the  same  subject,  we  could 
not  find  room  for  it. — Ed.L.] 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Royal  Western  Hospital, 
Jan.  4,  1830. 
Sir,— I  hope  you  will  allow  me  a  small 
space  in  your  next  Journal  to  refute  the  ca- 
lumnious aspersions  thrown  on  my  character 
by  Mr.  Sleigh,  in  his  letter  which  appeared 
in  The  Lancet  of  the  second  instant,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  reply  to  my  former  corarau- 
nicatio°n  ;  but  which  is,  in  fact,  a  tissue  of 
calumny,  and  unfounded  assertion  ;  but  first, 
allow  me  state,  that  neither  Dr.  Ayre  nor  Mr. 
Truman  knew  one  word  in  my  letter  until  it 
appeared  in  The  Lancet. 

In  Mr.  Sleigh's  professed  reply  he  does 

not   even   endeavour  to   exculpate  himself 

from  the  charges  of  deceiving  me  by  writing 

,o.  had  occas.on  to  use  ,„  »•  ■  ™™£$££  or  of  slia,neflJ,  „",Blect  io 
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pital;"  and  accuses  me  of  malice,  lor  stating' 
thai  he  must  have  been  w«ll  awaie  1 1 1 it L  it 
could  not  have  been  BOCOmpliabad  ,  hut  what 
could  he  ex  |tect.  when  ,  from  1st  October  1828 
to  April  1899* there  were  altogether  but  160 
patients  admitted  into  the  hospital,  as  may- 
be proved  from  the  hospital  buoks  ;  nor  could 
it  contain  more  than  half  the  number  of  pa- 
tients, promised  by  Mr.  Sleigh,  in  his  letter 
tome  in  September  I8S8,  insuring-  110  beds, 
constantly  tilled  with  patients. 

As  to  my  dismissal  from  the  office  of  House 
Surgeon,  its  injustice  was  so  scandalous  that 
the  other  medical  officers  refused  to  sign  it ; 
the  ouly  reason  that  could  be  given  was,  dis- 
respectful conduct  to  the  senior  surgeon  ! 
But  how  could  1  respect  a  man  by  whom  1 
had  beenso  duped, and  whom  I  found  wascar- 
rying  on  the  hospital  without  any  adequate 
means  of  defraying  its  expenses.  With  re- 
spect to  the  certificate  Mr.  Sleigh  gave  me 
"  out  of  regard  to  the  public,"  he  knew  that  I 
intended  to  expose  his  scandalous  behaviour 
long  before  my  letter  appeared  ;  he  had 
other  reasons,  which  if  he  choose  he  may 
publish;  for  1  told  him  my  opinion  of  his  trans- 
actions in  rather  too  plain  English  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  his  certificate  will  prove  no- 
thing but  his  own  spite  and  malice.  I  have 
numerous  certificates  to  prove  that  my  cha- 
racter is  unexceptionable  in  every  respect ; 
little  reliance  will  be  placed  on  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  man,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing pupils,  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  most 
wilful  misrepresentations. 

With  respect  to  his  lectures,  which  he 
avers  have  been  mostscientifically  taught,  he 
publishes  a  vote  of  thanks  by  his  pupils  at 
another  school  in  1827,  (most  unequivocal 
testimony  to  show  that  hislectures  in  1828-9 
■were  well  delivered.)  I  did  not  state  that 
his  lectures  were  not  scientific,  in  fact  his 
surgical  lectures  were  so  purely  scientific 
that  we  had  no  practical  part. 

As  to  Mr.  Sleigh's  statement, that  he  never 
charged  one  fraction  for  hospital  attendance, 
his  charge  being  simply  for  lectures,  the 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  will 
Bhow  tbe  ambiguity  and  craft  of  this  asser- 
tion— "  My  charges  for  my  lectures  includ- 
ing hospital  attendance,  medical  and  surgi- 
cal ;"  this  shows  clearly  that  it  formed  part  of 
that  for  which  he  charged  ;  besides,  his  lec- 
tures were  not  so  much  the  year  before.  But 
whether  he  charged,  or  did  not  charge,  those 
pupils  who  depended  upon  his  honour  and 
assertions,  that  the  practice  would  be  receiv- 
ed at  the  College,  must  remain  in  London 
another  year,  and  attend  another  hospital. 
If  Mr.  Sleigh  has  in  his  character  one  spark. 
of  justice  or  gentlemanly  feeling,  he  would 
find  those  pupils  that  hospital  practice  at  his 
Own  expense. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

G.  I.  II,  Brodie. 


OND    Hi  PL1     i  noil    MR.   3LLK-H. 


To  the  BSUot  "/    I  he   Lancet. 

Silt, — Although  the  letter  1  addressed  tu 
you  on  the  18th  ult.,  exposing,  in  .-><-It-<!»-- 
fence,  the  conspiracy  of  Alesars.  \\  r<  and 
Truman,  contain,  d  Lit  tnty-threc  distinct 
statements,  yet  thai  have  not,  in  their  ver- 
bose communication!  of  Saturday  last,  at* 
tempted  to  disprove  but  one  of  them.  True, 
they  have  denied  them,  which  is  only  what 
any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  their  prin- 
ciples would  expect ;  but  denial  even  from 
men  who  have  some  regard  for  truth,  is  by 
no  meaus  a  refutation.  I  only  fear  your 
readers  will  not  have  patience  to  read  those 
gentlemanly  letters  in  which  they  have  sub- 
stituted sophistry  for  fair  argument,  and 
Billingsgate  language  for  replies  to  ray 
charges  ;  weapons,  it  is  well  known,  had  re- 
course to  only  in  a  vile  and  defenceless 
cause.  The  reflections  they  have  cast  on  the 
committee,  of  which  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  chairman,  are  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  What  criminal,  on  being 
found  guilty,  does  not  impugn  the  motives, 
ice.  of  the  jury  which  find  him  guilty  ?  Be- 
sides, their  false  aspersions  are  ouly  conso- 
nant with  the  deistical  principles  of  the  one, 
and  the  Jewish  principles  of  the  other.  As  to 
the  retirement  from  the  Committee  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  is  this  Mr.  Johnson  ?  Brother- 
in-law  of  Sir  Charles  Scudamoie,  knight ;  and 
be  it  known,  that  Sir  Charles  is  equally  deep 
in  the  game  against  me,  but  plays  his  cards 
with  more  whist  sagacity.  I  shall  not  reply- 
now  to  what  they  have  said  of  me,  for  were 
1  to  do  so  by  mere  assertiou,  without  proof, 
I  would  be  doing  what  I  now  censure  ;  and 
were  1  to  go  into  proof,  then  my  letter,  if  it 
would  not  tire  your  patience,  would  cer- 
tainly that  of  your  readers.  But  as  I  shall 
allbrd  Dr.  Ayre  very  shortly,  a  public  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  slander,  in  a  place 
where  truth  is  generally  extracted,  if  not  by 
the  fear  of  God,  at  least  by  the  fear  of  the 
pillory,  1  shall  be  content  till  then,  when  I 
pledge  myself  to  prove  those  two  gentlemen 
to  be  as  great  economists  of  truth,  and  as 
deep  and  designing-characters,  as  ever  graced 
the  medical  profession.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  Sleigh. 

25,  Upper  Seymour-st.,  Portman-sq., 
Jan.  11, 1830. 

P.S.— By-the-by,  Dr.  Ayre  need  not  feel 
so  sorely  at  the  conduct  of  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Western  Hospital  in  having  ex- 
pelled him,  as  1  understand  it  was  not  the 
first  time,  even  in  this  metropolis  (we  know 
nothing  of  elsewhere),  that  he,  Dr.  Ayre, 
was,  according-  to  his  own  oily  interpretation 
of  the  word  expulsion,  under  the  very 
agreeable  necessity  of  "  teuderinghisresig* 
nation"  at  another  public  institution. 
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THE     LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  January  16,  \V>30. 

Tin-  Anatomy  Bill,  we  hear,  is  to  be 
again  brought  before  Parliament  in  the  en- 
suing session  ;  but  its  present  promoters 
are  so  well  known  as  the  agents  of  every 
thing  that  is  illiberal,  selfish,  and  corrupt, 
that  they  stand  little  chance  of  carrying  any 
measure  of  importance,  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Should  they  persist,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  discussing  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  they  have  assumed,  before 
We  investigate  the  merits  of  their  Bill. 

At  this  juucture  it  would  be  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  us  to  learn,  in  what 
manner  the  Schools  of  Anatomy  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  in  the  Scotch  Colleges,  and  those 
established  in  our  large  provincial  towns, 
have  been  supplied  with  subjects  during  the 
present  session.  In  stating  the  quantity  of 
the  supply,  it  is  hoped  that  our  correspond- 
ents will  not  forget  the  price,  which  is  a 
matter  of  infinite  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent, if  not  to  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity. Attention  to  this  matter,  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  furnishing  the  required  infor- 
mation, will  be  much  esteemed. 


A  document  entitled  "Prospectus  of  the 
British  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don," was  published  in  No.  312  of  this 
journal.  The  paper  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced no  little  sensation  in  the  different 
ranks  of  the  profession,  and  this  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  metropolis.  The 
inquiries  respecting  this  offset  of  corruption 
are,  in  fact,  multiplying  with  such  rapidity, 
that  we  shall  feel  called  upon  to  notice  its 
peculiarities  in  our  next  Lancet.  Thus 
much  we  may  now  say  ;  that  it  is  too  puny, 
and  meagre,  to  afford  shelter  to  a  single  up- 
right, intelligent,  zealous  Surgical  Refor- 
mer. Begotten  in  dishonour,  it  must  perish 
in  disgrace. 


The  "  hole-and-corner"  operations  and 
"  tlirty  jobs  "  of  the  Bats,  have  not  been 
limited  to  the  charitable  of  St.  George's,  for 
the  modest  blusterer  of  the  Westminster 
Hospital  vies  with  the  "  eminent  "  of  the 
hospital  of  wonders  in  acts  of  Christian 
charity  ! 

From  the  incommodious  and  dilapidated 
stale  of  the  Weslminster  Hospital,  the 
rebuilding  of  that  institution  became  a 
matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  imperative 
necessity.  But  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance arose,  viz.  whether  the  hospital  should 
be  rebuilt  on  its  present  site,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charing  Cross.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  the  records  of  the  hospital,  it 
appeared  that  the  situation  of  the  present 
building  was  the  most  eligible  for  the  con- 
venience and   advantage  of  the  sick  poor. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  establishment 
were,  however,  of  opinion,  that  they  might 
add  to  their  scanty  supply  of  students  by 
the  removal  of  the  building  to  the  vicinity 
of  Charing  Cross  ;  and  such  interest  was 
used  by  the  Bats,  as  the  suspicious  charac- 
ter of  their  application  would  admit,  to 
obtain  from  Government  a  piece  of  ground 
in  one  or  other  of  the  newly-projected 
streets,  for  their  charitable  purposes.  But 
this  "dirty  job,"  was,  fortunately  for  the 
poor,  detected  at  the  Treasury,  and  the 
modest  Author,  with  his  chosen  band,  has 
completely  failed  in  his  manoeuvrings. 
The  edifice  will  be  rebuilt  in  its  present 
situation. 


No.  333. 


We  witnessed  the  performances  of  the 
"Fire-King,"  for  the  first  time,  on  Friday 
last,  the  8th  instant;  and  hearing  from  our 
professional  brethren  that  the  exhibition  has 
engaged  much  of  the  public  attention,  and 
that  the  "  antidotes"  of  Monsieur  Chabert  are 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  scandal  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  present  state  of  medical  know- 
ledge, we  take  some  blame  to  ourselves  for 
not  having  seen  the  performance  atan  earlier 
period.  In  truth,  exhibitions  of  this  kind 
i  N 
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excite  in  us  but  little  curiosity.  They  are  till 
loundrd  IB  one  objeeti — gain  >  1UU^  they  are 
all  successful  from  one  cause, — creduli- 
ty. Alon.iu  ur  Chabert,  on  Friday  lost,  took 
neither  phosphorus,  arsenic,  nor  prussic  acid, 
and  his  excuse  lor  those  OQUttiOQI  was,  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  very  severe  cold, 
which,  we  think,  would  have  been  a  fax 
better  apology  for  not  performing  atoll.  1  be 
melted  lead,  tho  paper  and  candle,  the  oil  at 
300°,  and  the  heated  oven,  are  feats  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  meanest  subject  of  a  4<  lire 
king,"  and  ceituinly  cannot  add  to  the  repu- 
tation and  dignity  of  the  monarch  himself. 
We  shall  take  an  eorly  opportunity  of  seeing 
M.  Chabert  again.  In  the  mean  time  we 
ask  him,  as  he  professes  to  drink  oil  at  a  tem- 
perature of  300°,  and  to  take,  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  and  prussic  acid,  first, — Whether 
he  will  drink  water  at  the  boiling  point, 
that  is,  at  only  21'2W  ?  And,  secondly,  will 
he,  in  his  future  exhibitions,  counteract  the 
usual  effects  of  the  above  poisons  when  ad- 
ministered to  dogs,  rabbits,  or  other  auimals  1 
Compliance  or  non-compliance  on  the  part 
of  M.  Chabert,  with  the  terms  of  the  second 
proposal,  will  at  least  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  ''  antidotes." 


With  feelings  of  indescribable  satisfac- 
tion, we  hasten  to  announce  the  removal 
from  medical  law  of  a  defect  which  has  long 
beeu  a  source  of  grievous  annoyance,  both 
to  the  profession  and  to  the  public ; — in 
truth,  a  source  of  grievous  loss  to  the  one, 
and  of  bitter  abhorrence  to  the  other.  Hear 
it,  medical  reformers,  and  let  the  glad 
tidings  inspire  you  with  renovated  courage 
and  strength.  Lord  Tenterden,  the  up- 
right, the  noble,  the  gifted,  Lord  Tenter- 
df.n,  has  stretched  forth  the  hand  of  justice, 
and,  by  a  single  effort,  has  raised,  what  Mr. 
Benjamin  Brodie  was  pleased  to  term  the 
"  subordinate  members  "  of  the  profession, 
that  is,  the  General  Practitioners,  a 
thousand  degrees  in  the  scale  of  professional 


usefulness  and  respectability,  and  ten  thou- 
sun!  |  in    the   ebtiumtion  of   so< , 

Rivers  of  mixtur<  -  and  draught!,  mounts 

of  pills,  I  and  plasters,  at  once  va 

before  the  decree  of  this  acute  and  vei.r- 
rable  judge.  The  compact,  the  percentage 
compact,  between  physicians  and  chemists, 
between  DuBS  and  druggists,  is  rent  in 
twain,  is  severed  for  ever.  Still  more.  The 
foundation  of  that  compact  is  swept  away, 
"  is  gone  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood." 
General  practitioners  will  no  lunger  be  re- 
garded in  families  as  plunderers,  whose  in- 
terested object  it  is  to  convert  the  stomachs 
of  their  patients  into  drug-shops,  but  they 
will  now  be  looked  upon  as  men  of  experi- 
ence and  skill,  and  their  ability  to  prescribe 
appropriate  remedies  for  disease,  will  be 
valued  rather  more  highly  than  the  ability 
to  mix  those  remedies  in  a  bottle,  or  in  a 
mortar.  Scandalous,  indeed,  has  been,  not 
only  the  state  of  the  profession,  but  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  upon  these  points.  The 
public,  however,  are  scarcely  to  blame,  for 
their  opinions,  as  regards  this  subject,  have 
been  grounded  upon  a  legislative  enact" 
raent  ;  for  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815, 
concedes  to  druggists  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing physicians'  prescriptions,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  imposes  a  penalty  of  20/.  upon 
any  physician  who  dares  to  dispense  his  oicu 
prescription,  unless  he  have  received  the 
permission  of  the  drug-venders  of  Rhubarb 
Hall ;  that  is,  the  Legislature  consider- 
ed the  power  to  mix,  far  superior  to  the 
ability  to  prescribe.  What  sages!  Are  all 
our  prophecies  to  be  fulfilled  ?  How  often 
have  we  declared  it  as  our  decided  opinion, 
that  the  day  must  come,  and  soon  come, 
when  regularly-qualified  general  practition- 
ers, would  be  legally  sanctioned  in  charg- 
ing FOR  ATTENDANCE. 

The  thing  is  done,  and  the  award  of 
victory  is  due  to  Mr.  Handey  of  Stamford 
Street,  who  is  really  entitled,  not  only  to 
the  thanks,  but  to  the  gratitude  and  respect, 
of  the    whole    profession.    Every   medical 
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practitioner,  that  is,  every  practitioner  who 
furnishes  the  mediciue  which  he.  prescribes, 
will  Bad)  upon  reidhlg  tho  following  re- 
port, that  he  is  placed  in  n  new  position,  ami 
is  rescued,  for  ever,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Hucksters  And  Quacks  with  whom  he  lias, 
hitherto,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  associat- 
ed. We  will  not,  by  any  further  remarks, 
longer  detain  the  reader  from  perusing  tbe 
following  report,  but,  while  inserting  it,  we 
must  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
regret  that  the  trial  has  not  received  the 
least  notice  in  either  of  the  daily  news- 
papers.   

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH, 
Saturday,  Jan.  9th,  1830. 

HANDEY    V.    HENSON. 

Mr.  Thessiger  said,  that  this  was  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  Mr.  James  Handey,  surgeon 
and  apothecary*  against  Mr.  Henson,  of 
Upper  Stamford  Street,  an  attorney  of  this 
court.  The  demand  was  for  71.  0.9.  6d,,  for 
medicines  and  attendance,  furnished  to  the 
defendant's  ftimily.  The  first  attendance  was 
on  a  child  of  the  defendant,  to  whom  Mr. 
Handey  was  first  called  at  night.  He  con- 
tinued this  attendance  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  child  required  but  little  medicine.  He 
thought  it  proper  to  state  here  to  the  jury, 
that  Mr.  Handey  had  adopted  a  line  of  con- 
duct in  his  medical  practice,  which  he  (Mr. 
T.)  considered  highly  honourable  and  re- 
spectable. It  was  that  of  not  sending  in 
large  quantities  of  useless  medicines,  but 
attending  when  necessary,  and  chargiiiq;  for 
his  professional  talents  and  visits.  Having 
mentioned  ibis  circumstance,  he  referred  to 
the  next  occasion,  on  which  a  charge  was 
made  by  the  plaintiff.  The  case  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Henson,  the  defendant's  wife,  who  had 
a  severe  eruption  of  the  face,  which  the 
plaintiff  told  her  might  be  relieved  with  little 
medicine,  which  was  accordingly  furnished. 
After  an  attendance  of  a  little  more  than  five 
weeks,  the  plaintiff  charged  five  guineas  for 
the  medicines  and  visits,  in  one  charge.  This 
formed  a  second  part  of  the  bill ;  the  third 
and  last  was  for  attendance  on  the  defen- 
dant's mother-in  law,  in  which  the  same 
honourable  mode  of  procedure  was  observ- 
ed. The  only  difficulty  which  presented  it- 
self to  him  (Mr.  Thessiger)  was,  that  of 
proving  the  visits,  but  he  trusted  he  should 
show  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  j  ury ,  by 
the  evidence  ne  meant  to  produce,  that  the 
medicines  were  supplied,  and  the  attend- 
ances furnished,  for  which  the  charges  were 
made.    He  should  now  call  his  witnesses. 


Lord  Ti.nti  nnr.w  Ts  tho  plaintiff  qualifi- 
ed under  the  act,  or  was  he  in  business  be- 
fore tbe  raw  1815. 

Mr.  Tiii.ssh.  i.it.  He  was  in  business  he- 
fore  181  >,inv  Lord.    I  will  call    Mr.  White. 

Mr.  J  1MBI  Win  ir.,  of  the  firm  of  White 
and  Cautaerly,  proved  having  supplied  the 
plaintiff  with  drugs,  and  having  waited  OH 
him  three  times  prior  to  the  year  1819,  and 
that  tbe  plaintiff  was  in  practice  as  a  general 
practitioner  before  that  lime. 

Mr.  Jacob  Dixon  sworn:  Was  an  appren- 
tice of  the  plaintiff  Bt  the  time  of  these  visits  ; 
recollects  the  plaintiff  being  sent  for  in  the 
night  to  the  child,  and  his  subsequent  put- 
ting up  and  sending  out  the  medicinesnecea- 
sary  for  Mrs.  Henson's  disorder.  Had  ap- 
plied from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  for  the 
amount;  judged  what  was  the  nature  and 
state  of  the  disorder  from  what  the  plaintiff 
communicated  to  him,  and  saying  what  the 
medicines  were  for.  Defendant's  wife  had  fre- 
quently promised  to  pay  the  bill.  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  Lord  Tenterden,  the 
witness  said  he  could  never  see  the  defen- 
dant, either  at  his  own  house  or  his  office. 
The  defendant  seemed  to  avoid  him. 

Mr.  James  Thorn  was  called  to  prove 
the  remainder  of  the  bill.  Recollected  not 
only  putting  up,  but  frequently  taking  the 
medicines  to  the  house  himself. 

Mr.  William  Lobb,  surgeon,  of  Alders- 
gate  Street,  had  seen  the  plaintiff's  bill, 
and  considered  the  charges  perfectly  fair 
and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Platt,  for  the  defendant,  commented 
generally  on  the  plaintiff's  case.  He  ad- 
mitted the  first  and  latter  parts,  and  objected, 
only  to  the  charge  in  the  bill  of  51.  5s.  He 
called  upon  the  jury  to  look  at  the  account, 
in  which  the  charges  for  medicines  amount- 
ed to  about  50s.,  leaving  tbe  remainder  to 
be  made  up  by  visits,  which  there  was  no 
proof  bad  ever  been  made  ;  this,  he  thought, 
entitled  him  to  their  verdict.  Mr.  Platt 
called  no  witness. 

Lord  Tentekofn.-—  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  this  action  has  been  brought,  as  you 
have  heard  stated,  by  Mr.  Handey,  a  re- 
spectable surgeon,  residing  in  Waterloo 
Bridge  Road,  against  the  defendant,  Mr. 
W.S.  Henson,  an  attorney  of  this  Court,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sum  of  71.  Qs.  6d.,  for 
medicines  and  attendance.  The  first  and 
last  items  are  not  disputed.  In  one  part  of 
the  bill  there  is  a  charge  of  five  guineas, 
which  appears  to  be  for  five  weeks'  attend- 
ance and  medicines.  There  docs  not  seem 
to  be  much  dispute  as  to  the  charge  for  the 
medicines,  but  for  the  visits  ;  and  of  these, 
it  is  said,  there  is  no  proof  ;  but  1  cannot  see 
how  a  medicai  man  is  to  prove  these  attend- 
ances. It  may  be  said  that  when  he  makes 
them,  he  has  his  servant  behind  his  car- 
riage, or  with  him ;  but  what  can  that  ser- 
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vant  prove?  The  opposing  counsel  says, 
that  KM  persons  in  the  house  of  the  patient 
might  be  called  to  prove  the  attendances, 
but  how  are  these  servants  or  prisons  tO  be 
got  at,  or  how  are  their  names  to  be  obtain. 
eii  I  I  think,  Gentlemen,  that  the  plaintiff 
has  proved  as  much  as  can  be  expected  ; 
and  Air.  Dixon  proves  that,  on  the  plaintiff's 
return  from  his  daily  professional  calls,  the 
visits  were  entered  in  a  book  by  him  under 
the  plaintiff's  order,  or  by  Mr.  llandey  him- 
self. 1  cannot  see,  if  a  medical  gentleman 
pursues  the  same  honourable  plan  which 
this  gentleman  has  done,  of  not  lending  in 
large  and  useless  quantities  of  medicine, 
how  he  is  to  be  remunerated,  but  by  being 
paid  for  his  attendances.  I  will  hand  you 
thn  bill,  which  you  will  please  to  inspect ; 
and,  from  the  evidence  given,  you  will  say 
whether  you  consider  this  to  be  a  fair  and 
just  demand  or  not,  and  give  a  verdict  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  jury,  after  a  minute's  consideration, 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages 
71.  Qs.  6d.,  and  costs. 

The  following  ia  a  copy  of  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  was  objected  to  by  the  de- 
fendant :  — 
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Ml.OICO-BOTANICAL    BOCIB1  r. 

In  consequence  of  some  irregularities  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  by  Mr.  hi 
two  or  tin  I •■■  meetings  have  been  held  with  a 
view  to  that  gentleman's  expulsion  fiom  tin; 
above  society.  This  measure  was  not  carried, 
but  the  office  of  director,  which  Mr.  Frost 
held,  was  abolished.  Whatever  may  be  his 
sins,  it  i3  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Frost  has 
exerted  himself  for  the  success  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  society  with  extraordinary  acti- 
vity, and  with  a  zeal  bordering  on  enthu- 
siasm. As  one  of  his  claims  to  the  support 
of  the  members,  Mr.  Frost  said  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  society,  a  state- 
ment supported  by  Dr.  Bree  ;  but  a  corre- 
spondent informs  us,  that  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gozna,  of 
Oxendon  Street,  Mr.  Raphael  Smith,  of 
Chelsea,  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Henley, 
in  Arden,  Warwickshire.  As  perfectly  im- 
partial observers  of  the  proceedings,  we 
must  say,  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  per- 
secution, malignity,  and  revenge,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Chairman,  Earl  Stan- 
hope, has  been  indecorous  throughout  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  reprehensible  than  any  misconduct,  as 
far  as  we  know,  that  has  been  imputed  to 
Mr.  Frost. 


Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry ,  comprise 
ing  a  Series  of  Experiments  in  every 
Department  of  Chemistry,  with  Direc- 
tions for  performing-  them,  §c.  By 
David  Boswell  Reid,  Experimental 
Assistant  to  Professor  Hope,  &c.  Mac- 
lachlan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh.  1829. 
8vo.     pp.  500. 

"  The  object  of  this  work,"  as  the  author 
observes  in  his  preface,  "  is  to  present  the 
student  with  a  systematic  series  of  experi- 
ments, sufficiently  broad  to  lay  a  proper 
foundation  for  acquiring  habits  of  practical 
skill  in  chemical  operations,  with  precise 
and  minute  directions  for  enabling  him  to 
perform  them."  This  object,  we  can  safely 
say,  has  been  completely  fulfilled  ;  the  style 
too  is  remarkably  clear  and  simple,  which  is 
no  trifling  advantage,  to  the  student,  who 
must  find  it,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  explanation  of  a  com? 
[-heated  series  of  changes,  or  the  description 
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of  n  Ion  or  chemical  process,  and  tlic  text  is 
illustrated  by  ■  great  Dumber  of  null  out- 
line figurea  of  tha  f arioua  apparatus  referred 

to,  a  detailed  description  of  which  is  thus 
rendered  unnecessary. 

The  substances  liist  treated  of  are  the 
simple  gases  and  non-metallic  combustibles, 
with  their  principal  compounds,  the  vege- 
table aoidl  being  given  under  the  head  of 
eaihon  ;  then  come  the  alkalies  and  earths; 
to  the  latter  of  which  the  barbarous  term 
"  geofiable  metals"  is  applied;  then  the 
true  metals,  and  lastly  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant animal  and  vegetable  principles.  At 
the  head  of  each  section  the  atomic  number, 
and  the  principal  characters  of  the  substance 
described  in  it,  are  given.  The  following 
<iay  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 


Nitrate  of 
Ammoniazz( 

7l  grains. 


Nitric 

Acid 

54. 


I 


Ox. 
Ox. 
Ox. 
Ox. 
Ox. 


u  NiTRocr.N. — Equivalent  by  weight,  14; 
by  volume  □  (ono  measure).  Specific  gra- 
vity,  .9728.  Weight  of  100  cubic  inches, 
29.645  grains.  Water  absorbs  this  gas  Btill 
mora  sparingly  than  oxygen  ;  100  cubic 
inches  of  water  taking  up  about  one  and  a 
half  of  nitrogen." 

Besides  the  method  of  preparing  each 
simple  or  compound  substance,  a  number  of 
experiments  are  described,  showing  its  most 
important  properties;  and  the  double  de- 
compositions, or  changes,  from  elective  affi- 
nity are  illustrated  by  very  simple  and  inge- 
nious diagrams,  such  as  the  following,  which 
shows  the  changes  which  take  place  during 
the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxyd  gas  from 
nitrate  of  ammonia  : — 


22  Protox.  of  Nitrogen. 
24  Protox.  of  Nitrogen. 


Nit.  14. 

r  Nit.  14. 

Amm.  J  Hyd.  1. 

17.       S    Hyd.  1. 

I  Hyd.  1. 


71 


"  The  first  part  of  the  table  (to  the  left) 
represents  the  elementary  composition  of 
the  '54  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  the  17  of 
ammonia  existing  in  71  parts  of  the  dry 
nitrate,  and  the  other  shows  the  new  ar- 
rangement which  these  enter  into,  and  the 
compounds  produced.  The  three  propor- 
tions of  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia  combine 
with  three  of  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid, 
and  the  remaining  proportions  of  oxygen 
come  away  with  the  nitrogen,  both  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  the  ammonia,  in  the  form  of 
nitrous  oxide." 

With  regard  to  the  excitation  produced  by 
the  inhalation  of  this  gas,  the  author  ob- 
serves, "  In  no  case  that  I  have  seen  did  it 
ever  last  longer  than  thirty-five  seconds, 
though  it  often  leaves  a  cheerfulness  and 
gaiety  of  disposition  for  hours  afterwards." 

This  statement  is  rather  opposed  to  our 
experience,  for  we  have  frequently  seen  it 
last  more  than  a  minute,  sometimes  even 
two,  but  then  always  entirely  pass  away, 
leaving  no  sensation  behind,  except  such  as 
may  be  produced  by  the  excessive  laughter, 
or  muscular  exertion.  The  effects  of  the 
inhalation  are  extremely  well  described,  but 


9  Water, 
9  Water. 
9  Water. 
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we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Reid  should  have 
omitted  to  notice  the  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  its  producing,  contrary  to  all 
other  stimuli,  a  stronger  effect  the  oftener  it 
is  taken  ;  so  that  a  person  who  may  at  first  be 
moderately  excited  by  two  or  three  quarts, 
will,  after  taking  it  six  or  eight  times,  and 
that  at  intervals  of  several  months,  be  able 
to  bear  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  that  quan- 
tity. 

Throughout  the  work  continual  reference 
is  made  to  the  theory  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents, and  towards  the  end  of  it  is  a  very 
copious  and  useful  table  of  them,  together 
with  a  description  and  explanation  of  Wol- 
laston's  sliding  scale.  Mr.  Reid's  observa- 
tions on  this  theory  are  so  good  that  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  a  part  of  them  : — 

"  Since  the  existence  of  chemistry  as  a 
science,  no  principle  has  been  pointed  out 
so  broadly  connected  with  the  whole  range 
of  its  investigations  as  the  doctrine  of  defi- 
nite proportions.  It  embodies  not  only  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries,  but  also 
many  of  the  most  useful  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  science,  and  has  enabled  us  to 
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rrduce,   to    a   more   systematic    l'orm,    the 
iinuliitecl    BAM    of    tacts    which    it    I 

embraces.     It  is  not,  therefore,  turprii 
that  it  should  have  effected  .1  rery  important 
change  In  the  character  of  the  science j  tod 

been  h>  assiduously  cultivated  by  every  l 
Dent  chemist  of  the  present  chiy.     Scarcely, 
indeed)    have    twenty    years    elspsed    since 
Mr.  Pulton  made  known  his  Views  of  Che- 
mical Combination,  and  though  they  were 

blended  with  au  ingenious  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  atoms,  or  ultimate  particles  of 
mutter,  which  has  not  been  universally 
adopted,  they  now  form  the  basis  of  every 
scientific  work  on  chemistry.  Dr.  Wollss- 
ton  soon  ippreciated  the  importance  of  the 

laws  pointed  out  bj  Ah.  Palton,  and  found* 
«  d  on  them  his  Scale  of  Chemical  Uquiva- 
lents,  one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments 
which  has  been  invented  for  assisting  the 
analytical  researches  of  the  practical  che- 
mist, and  facilitating  the  study  of  the  most 
important  laws  and  facts  of  chemical  science. 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  late  work,  has  observed, 
that  to  it  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
general  adoption  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Dalton 
in  (Jreat  Britain.  Jt  is  one  of  those  happy 
inventions  which,  by  a  singular  felicity  of 
adaptation,  condenses,  in  one  view,  a  vast 
mass  of  information,  and  it  is  quits  invalu- 
able to  the  practical  chemist,  saving  him  a 
multiplicity  of  calculations  which  must 
otherwise  engross  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  ;  while,  from  the  present  state  of  che- 
mistry, it  is  no  less  useful  to  the  student, 
exhibiting,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
many  of  the  most  important  relations  of  the 
science,  and  rendering  him  familiar,  by 
mere  inspection,  with  a  wide  range  of  che- 
mical combinations." — pp.  108,  409. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied 
with  the  description  of  some  apparatus 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  intro- 
duced into  the  preceding  chapters,  with  a 
very  useful  synoptic  table  of  the  principal 
characters  of  the  earths  and  metallic  oxyds 
before  the  blowpipe,  extracted  from  Berze- 
lius's  treatise  on  that  instrument ;  with  ta- 
bles of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  frigo- 
rific  mixtures  ;  with  the  methods  of  esti- 
mating the  specific  gravities  of  solids,  liquids, 
and  gases,  and  of  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  acid  or  alkali  in  a  given  weight  of  any 
mixture  or  solution. 

The  faults  and  omissions  are  so  unim- 
portant as  scarcely  to  require  notice.  The 
errata,  though  not  absolutely  numerous,  are 
perhaps  more  so  than  they  ought  to  have 
been  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  where  the 
greatest  accuracy  is  desirable.    In  explain- 


ed" the  preparation  of  oi 
gSJ   from   the    peroxyd    of   manganese,    the 

i  why  more  is  obtained  by  beating  this 
miners!  with    sulphuric   acid    than 

should  have  been  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the 
seid  will  unite  only  witli  the  protoxide. 
S  HM  mention  i  .  made 

of  the  process  of  reducing  copper  and  irosj 
ores,  though,  indeed,   it  can  hardly  I.. 

ducted  on  a  smell  scale,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  likely  to  be  performed  by  the  stuii 
chemistry.     In  conclusion,  a  iy  re- 

commend the  work  to  ourresdsrs  esom 

taining  much   useful  information,  not  to   be 

found  in  the  best  systematic  woi 

mistrj,  to  which  it  may  form  a  very  valuable 

accompaniment. 


BOTANY  AS  A   PART  OF  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION. 

By    William   Howison,  jV.  D.,  Lectu 
on  Botany,  §c. 

As  individual,  unconnected  with  the 
medical  profession,  upon  carefully  perusing 
our  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Kegu- 
lations  for  the  education  of  young  men  (the 
statutaoi our  University,  and  the  regulations 
of  our  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apo- 
thecaries), may  naturally  ask,  "  Is  a  know- 
ledge of  botuny  essentially  necessary  to  the 
medical  practitioner  1 "  the  University  in- 
sisting upon  it,  whilst  the  lloyal  College 
omits  it  altogether.  If  it  be,  and  no  sensible 
man  will  deny  it,  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh (as  well  as  every  other  university  and 
school  of  medicine)  does  right  in  making  it 
BO  essential  part  of  the  education  for  ac- 
quiring a  degree  of  M.D.  The  next  ques- 
tion which  will  naturally  occur  is,  "  Why 
does  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  the  same 
celebrated  city,  the  only  acknowledged 
apothecaries  in  the  place,  omit  such  an  im- 
portant branch  in  the  regulations  for  their 
diploma,  of  the  perfection  of  which  regula- 
tions they  are  so  proud  !  Are  they  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  proper  knowledge  of  materia 
medica  can  be  acquired  by  an  individual 
completely  ignorant  of  botany?  Does  the 
physician,  the  prescriber,  require  a  know- 
ledge of  botany,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for 
the  apothecary  who  makes  up  the  prescript 
tion,  to  possess?"  The  majority  of  that 
learned  body  may  answer,  that  they  prefer 
mechanical  philosophy  and  the  elements  of 
mathematics  to  botany  or  medical  jurispru- 
dence ;  but  their  course  of  study  will  be  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory,  until  it  includes 
the  study  of  botany. 
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Tin'  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London, 
in  thcii  lust  regulations,  have  omitted  the 
word  mcdiciil,  ( their  previous  regulations  in- 
oludin  me  of  materia  medfoe  end  no* 

diet]  botany,    fend  nov*  include  I pro  o 
of  materia  medico  md  botany.     Would  it 

not  have   appeared  more  correct,   and    have 

boon  better  wr  thorn,  to  have  Mpnrttad  bo* 

tuny  from  materia  medica  entirely,  and  l<> 
have    said,    OttC    course    of    !  >  ■  I :  •  1 1  y    iind    one 

connt  ofmfeterife  medics  I  'The  Royal  Col* 
i  P  Sui      >na  of  I .  tul mi  has  committed 

tin-  same  glaring  eiror.  Are  these  bodies 
feVI  ma  to  follow,  or  have  thev  not  seen  the 
exnmpU  of  the  various  universities  at  home, 

and  above  all,  that  of  Sir  Janus  Macgregor, 
in  the  excellent  regulations  of  the  Army 
Medical    Board,  which   have  for  so  many 

years  bOOn  looking  th  min  the  face!  Would 
not  the  Navy  Medical  Board  do  well  to  add 
a  three  months'  course  of  botany  to  their 
itionsl  Or  is  it  better  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  that  a  service  dispersing  its  me- 
dical offioeri  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
should  not  insist  upon  those  individuals 
ling  a  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the 
elements  of  botany  ! 

Jiotauy  and  materia  medica  ought  to  be 
separate  and  distinct  courses ;  they  can 
never  be  properly  taught  together.  Botany 
is  a  summer  course  ;  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  taught  during  the  winter  season  ; 
it  is  monstrous  to  attempt  it,  whilst  the 
winter  season  is  the  period  during  which 
the  greatest  justice  can  be  done  to  materia 
medica.  Why  do  the  London  regulations 
not  combine  pharmacy,  instead  of  botany, 
with  materia  medica  "J  Are  not  these  two 
branches  of  medical  education  intimately 
connected  together,  and  is  not  a  minute 
knowledge  of  pharmacy  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  physician,  surgeon,  and  apo- 
thecary? Does  not  the  London  J J  harm  a  co- 
pa  \m  consist  one  half  of  pharmacy,  and  one 
half  of  materia  medical  The  London  regu- 
lations neglect  pharmacy. 

The  combination  of  materia  medica  and 
botany  in  one  course  of  three  months,  as  is 
at  present  the  case  in  the  medical  regula- 
tions already  alluded  to,  and  which  teachers 
are  compelled  to  carry  into  execution,  in 
order  to  make  their  tickets  qualify,  is  most 
improper.  The  botany  is  superficially 
Uught,  if  taught  at  ail,  and  men  are  found 
to  come  forward  to  teach  it  to  others,  who 
bare  never  given  a  practical  attention  to  it. 
Botany  is  not  the  superficial  science  which 
individuals,  unacquainted  with  its  minuthe, 
are  so  apt  to  suppose;  they  imagine  it  is 
to  be  acquired  by  mere  industry  and  toil  in 
the  fields;  by  a  natural  genius  or  attach- 
ment to  its  study.  If  Linnmuo,  Sir  James 
Smith,  Dr.  Hooper,  or  any  one  of  many  in* 
dividual!  at  present  in  existence,  MretC 
asked   how    medical    botany   ought   to   be 


taught,    (heir  answer  would  never  he,   "  fa 
Conjunction  with  materia    medica,    during   a 

three   month  '   course,    or   by  individuate 
forced  into  •  It  would  be  their 

last  wish  to  bavt  even  it  to  degraded*    The 

Council  of  the   London   I  -  u  I  vei  s;t  y  has  acted. 

very  differently.  What  would  Linaaushave 
said  had  he  risen  from  his  grave,  and  seen 

his  favourite  study  SO  treated  I  I  am  happy 
to  see,  by    the  periodicals  Of   the    day,    that 

botanical  gardens  are  now  establishing  in 
London    by    Mr.  Frost  and  other  gentlemen. 

Certainly  the  public,  tnd  the  medical  pro* 

i    in    particular,   ought    to    encourago 
such  labours. 
Institutions,  or  theory  o/medieino,  form  a 

distinct  class,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Dublin  Universiti<  I, 
and  the  only  error  the  London  University 
has  committed  is,  that  of  having  substituted 
an  Imperfect  class  of  physiology,  consisting 
of  only  three  lectures  a  week,  for  a  perfect 
one  of  institutions,  or  theory  of  medicine,  of 
five  lectures  a  week.  The  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  of  Edinburgh, 
in  their  last  regulations,  have  improperly 
termed  this  class,  institutions  of  medicine, 
or  physiology  ;  whereas  it  consists  of  five 
lectures  weekly  for  above  five  months,  and 
must  embrace  physiology,  therapeutics,  and 
even  pathology.  Is  there  such  a  class  as 
that  of  institutions  or  theory  of  medicine, 
as  above  defined,  taught  in  London,  or 
why  is  such  an  omission  so  long  allowed? 

The  Navy  Medical  Board  requires  a  can- 
didate to  attend  twelve  months'  theory,  and 
twelve  months'  practice  of  medicine.  Do 
they  mean  that  lie  should  attend  two  six- 
month  courses  of  theory  or  institutions, 
and  two  six-month  courses  of  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine,  which  he  cannot  find 
in  London,  but  in  Edinburgh  alone  1  Or  do 
they  mean  that  he  should  attend  a  twenty- 
four-month's  theory  and  practice,  combined 
together,  as  taught  in  London,  or  eight  dis- 
tinct courses  of  three  months'  duration 
each  ?  Or  will  either  of  these  two  methods 
answer  their  purpose  1  Monstrous  ! 

To  conclude  :  If  any  individual  conver- 
sant with,  or  interested  in,  the  teaching  of 
medicine,  will  think  proper  to  answer  me 
one  or  all  of  the  queries  I  have  here  put 
forward,  he  will  oblige  me. 

Edinburgh}  Jan.  1830. 


I'm  i;im,  M  iKTinr  s. — The  greatest  cold 
that  can  be  produced  by  an  artificial  com- 
bination with  snow  or  pounded  ice,  is  that 
obtained  by  an  admixture  of  two  parts  of 
snow  or  ice,  and  three  parts  of  crystallized 
muriate  of  lime.  This  mixture  will  sink  the 
thermometer  U2  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point. 


M* 
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I  ONDON  MEDICAL  BOCI1  H  . 

A  1. 1   1  i.  1  1.     .1N..I    I  1  II  I       ill  N  AL 

AIM  KHV. 

i  /  .< Iter  from  Dit.  Plicke). 

Sin, — Is  the  liatof  the  present  surgeons  of 
Ciuy's,  and  one  or  two  M.D.'s,  Messrs.  P. 
Cooper,  Key,  and  Callaway,  and  Drs.  Addi- 
sou  and  llodgkin,  without  argument,  and, 
Sir,  without  examination  being  granted  to 
any  one  else  (for  looking  at  a  preparation 
put  up  in  spirit,  surely  cannot  be  considered 
a  competent  examination) ,  is  to  be  the  dic- 
tum to  which  we  are  to  bow  or  not?  To 
proceed,  then,  Sir,  the  preparation  was  again 
brought  to  the  society  closely  incased  in  its 
crystal  walls,  and  with  this  extraordinary 
assurance  from  Mr.  Gosset,  that  it  had  been 
again  dissected  (implying  that  it  had  not 
been  properly  done  before,  though  executed 
bv  one  of  these  now  well-known  surgeons)  ; 
that  probes  had  been  passed  this  way  and 
that,  in  order  to  find  the  sac  and  prove  it 
•aneurism  ;  that  the  whole  "  start'"  of  Guy's 
(mind  the  expression,  Sir)  had  declared  it 
aneurism,  and  that  there  was  no  atheroma- 
tous structure  ;  that  he  took  all  the  merit 
due  to  a  person  having  first  elicited  renal 
aneurism,  and  proceeded  to  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.Hodgkin  to  the  president,  in  which, 
no  doubt,  you  have  already  anticipated  was 
a  confirmation  of  what  the  president  said 
(vide  Lancet,  page  441,  respecting  Dr. 
Ilodgkin's  opinion)  ;  but  no,  Sir,  you 
are  disappointed,  it  was  a  complete  con- 
firmation of  what  I  had  said,  viz„  that  he 
had  supposed  it  so  ;  but  as  he  had  not  put 
up  the  preparation,  he  did  not  speak  from 
bis  own  knowledge  ;  this,  Sir,  I  pledge  my- 
self was  the  pith  of  the  letter  read  ;  but  hav- 
ing applied  to  the  registrar  for  reference  to  it, 
was  informed  that  it  was  not  in  his  possession. 
This  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Gosset  then  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  my  letter  to  you,  stating  that  I  had 
given  a  gratuitous  description  of  aneurism, 
aud  had  then  turned  round,  "  unintentionally, 
no  doubt,"  (recollect  the  words,  Sir,)  and 
given  that  description  as  his  (Mr.  Gosset's) 
own,  in  a  letter  to  The  Lancet:  "he 
could  perceive  the  cause  of  Dr.  Plicke's 
error  ;  it  was,  that  he  had  been  studying  the 
ancient  authors,  and  overlooked  Scarpa,  the 
best  modern  authority."  It  is  now  neces- 
sary for  me  to  state  that  1  here  find  that 
which  Mr.  Gosset  asserted  at  the  discussion, 
that  which  contradicts  his  accusation  against 
me,  of  putting  my  woids  into  las  mouth  ; 
for  Scarpa  contains  what  I  charge  him  with 
saying,  that  which  I  have  accused  him  of 
at  the  discussions,  that  which  I  have  re- 
peated iu  my  letter,  that  which  1  have  denied, 


and  still  deny  to  be  truth;  and  that  which 

he  evidently  d<>»--)  not  at  this  moment  under- 
stand,  or   he.  could   not  flounder  about   as  he 
does  :    viz.   "  that  the  no  of  aueui.iiu,  as  it 
is  commonly  met   with,  is  formed  \>y   <ou- 
densed    cellular  substance,  without  the  dila- 
tation of  the  coats  of  the  artery."     My  re- 
ply, as  you  may  suppose,  Su ,  waa  disclaim- 
ing    the     dictum     of    the     very     renowned 
surgeons  of    Guy's,    that    the    preparation 
Ought  to  have  liet-n  brought  II  it  was,  with- 
out  any  fresh  dissection  or   putting  up,  and 
turned  out  of  the  spirit  ;   and   1   also  pledge 
myself,  that   if  the    preparation  were    taken 
out,  the  tuberosities  of  the  artery  would  be 
seen,  that  the  artery  was  pulled  down  out  of 
its  place,  so  that  they  were  partially  hid,  but 
that  1  could  still  perceive  them  ;  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  form   an  opinion  of    the  pre- 
paration whilst  in   the  bottle  ;    that  I  had 
given  no  description  of  aneurism,  that  I  had 
merely   referred  to  the  case  (brought  for- 
ward  by   J)r.  Copland,   translated   by   Mr. 
Gosset  for  our   benefit  possibly),  but  at  all 
events   in   order  to   confute   Dr.    Copland, 
which  be  had  attempted,  by  askiug  if  the 
case  could  be  renal  aneurism,  when  it  was 
described  as  large  as  a  child's  head  three 
years'  old,  and  giving  it  as  his,  Mr.   Gos- 
set's, opinion,  that  it  must  have  been  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta,  to  show  that   Mr.  Gosset 
implied  it  was  a   case   of    true    aneurism, 
and    not    spurious;      that    if   Mr.    Gosset 
had  been  misunderstood  by  me,  it  was  his 
duty   to  have  explained  when  1  acquiesced 
in  the  definition  of  aneurism,  as  given  by 
the  President,   in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr. 
Gosset.     Now,  Sir,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  several  points,  in  order 
to  show    not  only  how  far  Mr.  Gosset  has 
improved  his  case,  but  also  what  credit  is 
due  to  the  fiat  of  the  renowned  surgeons. 
1st.  His  assertion,  that  1  gave  a  "  gratuitous 
description  of  aneurism,"  might  be  settled 
by  reference  to  the  parties  present ;  but  as 
that  is  not  only  inconvenient  from  my  dis- 
tance, but  at  all  times  uncomfortable  to  par- 
ties to  be  dragged  into  controversy,  and  hav- 
ing  it  in  my   power  to  prove  the  contrary 
without  the  former  mode,  1  prefer  request- 
ing you  to  refer  to  No.  332  of  The  Lancet, 
folio  504,  where  I  say,  "  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you,  Mr.  President,  on  your  discription 
of  true  aneurism  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr. 
Gosset,  c\c."     Now,  Sir,  this  on  the  face  of 
it,  shows  Mr.  Gosset  had    been  giving  a  de- 
scription, not  a  "reply,"  tome,  or  1  could 
not   have  used  that   phraseology;   and   Mr. 
Callaway  admitted  1  made  this  appeal  to  him 
on  coming  out  of  the  room  that  evening  ;  in 
point  of  fact,  Sir,  Mr.  Callaway  was  com- 
pelled to  give  a  description  to  rescue  his  re- 
putation as  to  his  knowledge  of  what  true 
aneurism  was;  had  1  said  any  thing  contrary 
to  Mr.  Callaway,  lie  would  not  have  given  a 
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simple  description  ba1  ;i  reply,  controverting  | 

wiiat  I  Hiiiti.    Again,  sir,  the  perfeot  chsoel 

lie,  Mr.  GoSMt,  is  in  ubout  aneurism  is  evi- 
denced, i si,  By eccosing mi  of  nsintsinini 
the  opinion  lie  boldi,  and  then  giving  the 
mom  jiositivf  evidence  I  omboI  hold   that  i 
opinion,  in  oonseotuenoe  of  not  bating  con- 
sulted  Sruri>n.      Cut,    Sir,    some    allowance  I 

must  still  be  made  for  bim,  for  though  his 

temper  is  smnew  hat    softened   down,  as  cvi- 

doaoed  l>v  hie  substituting  the  words  "  un- 

intentional,  no  doubt,"  in  lieu  of  "  wilful 
perversion,"  the  recollection  of  his  ire  and 
the  unbecoming  language  of  my  letter,  as 
he  is  pleased  to  term  it,  are  still,  perhaps, 
ample  causes  for  his  density.  Hodgson,  in 
lus  prize  essav,  particularly  remarks  on  tho 
error  of  Scarpa  ;  and,  as  1  stated  before,  lias 
traced  by  maceration  the  lamellated  coats  of 
the  arterv  throughout,  in  the  largest  aneu- 
risms j  but  Mirk  the  dilemma  this  has  led 
him  into.  It  is  now  admitted,  if  I  under- 
M;md  Dr.  Hodgkin's  letter  right,  there  is 
no  membrane  adherent  to  the  artery,  and 
consequently  if  it  be  aneurism  it  is  true  aneu- 
rism, which  is  what,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Cal- 
laway, I  have  always  understood  him  to 
mean,  and  what  he  has  certainly  some  trilling 
ground  for  supposing,  namely,  that  there  is 
an  atheromatous  structure  which  renders  the 
artery  tortuous,  thus  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  enlargement,  and  perhaps,  as  the  result 
of  the  effort  previous  to  the  rupture,  the 
calibre  may  be  somewhat  enlarged. 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  "staff"  of 
Guy's,  I  would  remark,  1st.  Why  were  they 
to  examine  it  at  all,  till  it  was  brought  to  the 
Society?  2d.  Why  alter  the  position  of  the 
parts  from  what  they  were  1  3d.  Why  not 
have  stated  what  the  tuberosities  or  eleva- 
tions on  the  coats  of  the  artery  were,  if  not 
atheromatous  1  4th.  Why  are  we  not  told 
that  the  clot  is  lamellated,  or  the  reason  why 
it  is  not,  or  why  it  was  so  easily  separated  1 
.5th.  Why  a  probe  passed  down  the  artery 
proved  it  aneurism  1  It  may  be  well  to  do 
this,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  the  artery,  but 
cannot  possibly  decide  the  question  whether 
it  be  rupture  or  aneurism  ;  and,  lastly,  Why 
are  my  inferences,  given  page  440  of  The 
Lancet,  not  attempted  to  be  proved  erro- 
neous 1  I  must  now  state,  Sir,  for  Mr. 
Gosset's  information,  the  present  opinion 
on  this  subject.  Aneurism  was  considered, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  ancient  authors, 
as  an  enlargement  or  dilatation  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  circle  ;  but  Scarpa  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  considered  the  sac  was  al- 
ways formed  by  condensed  cellular  sub- 
stance. The  Monroe,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
always  denied  Scarpa's  opinion  ;  and  Hodg- 
son, Sir,  has  thown  by  experiment  end 
dissection,  how  the  aneurism  is  produced, 
vis,  by  rupture  of  the  inner  coat,  6tC,  from 
any  cause,  and  dilitation  of  tho   outer,  and 


this,  Sir,  in  the  largest  aneurism,  he  has  als  > 
shown,  that  dilitation  of  the  whole  circle, 
including  all  the  coats,  is  a  very  rare  dis- 
ease,   though   it    does   exist,   and    that    then 

there  is  no  lamellated  ooegulum.  In  con- 
clusion, I  have  now  only  lirst  to  repeat,  this 
was  not  the  original  ipiestion  which  remain  i 
unanswered  by  my  opponents  ;  and,  second  - 
1}',  to  remark  that  even  had  it   been  my  late 

to  here  been  vanquished,  .Mr.  Goseel  must 

admit  it  would  not  have  been  on  "  trilling 
grounds,  ''  as  the  whole  "  stall"  of  (Joy's  have 
been  called  out  to  refute  me.  It  is  tun. 
Sir,  the  journalist  alluded  to  by  Mr.  (Jo.ih  t 
does  not  mention  the  words,  "  opinions  of 
professional  men  of  high  reputation,"  which 
appear  to  have  been  so  caustic  to  him,  quoted 
in  my  letter  from  the  report  in  The  Lam  i  i  ; 
but  no  one  can  rend  the  journal,  without 
perceiving  that  that  is  the  gist  of  his  ex- 
pression ;  and  I  ask,  will  he  have  the  teme- 
rity to  deny  that  he  made  use  of  them?  I 
assert  he  did,  in  the  most  "  unqualified 
manner." 

I  have  tho  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Blicki;. 
Wralthamstow,  Jan.  11,  1830. 


ACTIVE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  COLCHI- 
CUM  AUTUMNALE. 

By  Dr.  T.  WoonronDE,  Taunton. 

The  extreme  activity  of  the  various  pre- 
parations of  the  colchicum  autumnale,  toge- 
ther with  the  uncertainty  in  their  effects  (in 
Common  with  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom), are  well  known,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  heard  at  any  time,  that  so  small 
a  quantity  as  half  a  drachm  of  the  vinum 
semin.  colchici,  was  capable  of  producing 
the  alarming  symptoms  witnessed  in  the 
following  case  ;  sucli  effects,  if  ever  so  rare, 
are  calculated  to  make  us  hesitate  in  the 
exhibition  of  this  medicine,  valuable  as  it 
most  certainly  is  in  acute  rheumatism  : 
a  particular  idiosyncrasy  is  most  probably 
to  be  looked  for  in  this  instance  ;  but  as 
this  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  any  previous 
inquiry,  we  are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
before,  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  using  it. 
The  wine  here  was  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  two  ounces  of  the  dried  seeds  infused 
for  ten  days  in  one  pint  of  white  wine,  and 
the  dose,  as  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopaia, 
varied  from  one  to  three  drachms  ;  it  was 
recently  made,  and  was  taken  from  a  full 
bottle  in  which  no  deposit  had  occurred. 

December  3d. — A  female,  labouring  nn- 
ch  r  SQUte  rheumatism  affecting  the  shoul- 
ders, knees,  and  ancles,  was  ordered  "^ss. 
of  the  vinum  seiniuum  colchici  three  times 
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j  soon  after  taking  the.  first  dose  she 
became-  gid  K,  iiinl  i..  fore  laaistane 

■dated,  had  i'ullt-n  to  the  ground,     No 

pulsation  ot' the  heart  or  arten    ,    w  .,  • 

Kit,  the  reapiratioa  v  lingly  hur- 

rivd;    copious    genera)    perspiration,     the 
sweat  •toading  on  the  faeo  in  drops  i 

as  poaas  ;    lbs    |  of   a  lead.-n  hue, 

wuh  tetania  rigidity  of  the  whole  mu 
System.      Una  stale  continued  from   I 
tea  miuut.s,   when  she  was  able  to  |« 
some    stimulant,   winch    gradually    restored 
tin-  pulao,  but  a  >rreat  degree  of  restlessness, 

with  depression  (  fapirita,  ooatinued  through 

the  night;    it    produced  its  USttal  effects,  in- 

araaaa  of  fever,  with  foul  tongue,  hut  did 

not  affect  the  bowels.  The  rheumatic  pains 
•  1  instantly,  and  did  not  return.  The 
next  day,  through  some  mistake,  the  dose 
was  repealed,  and  the  same  symptoms  re- 
curred, hut  from  the  speedv  operation  of  an 
emetic,  they  did  not  acquire  the  same  de- 
Df  seventy.  Frequent  fainting  fits, 
however,  continuing  to  occur  for  nearly 
sixteen  hours,  rendered  the  constant  exhi- 
bition of  cordials  n«C<  I  u  v,  ai:d  great  debi- 
lity, with  loss  of  appetite,  remained  for  se- 
veral davs. 

Taunton,  Dec.  10th,  18*9. 


LIBERALITY    OF     THE      LONDON     AND      EDIN' 
BL'Rlill    COLLEGES    OF    SURCtONS. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

Sin, — The  tyranny  and  contumely  exer- 
cised by  tht  tu'ct!(i/-o)ir  silf-t'lected  matte* 
jiotists  of  Lincoln's- Inn-Fields,  on  the  great 
body  of  English  surgeons,  have  been  ably 
and  frequently  exposed  in  your  powerful 
Journal.  The  position  of  these  individuals 
will  doubtless  shortly  be  seen  in  a  true  light, 
and  the  members  of  the  Col!et;e  will  be 
prompted,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  make  well-con- 
certed efforts  to  procure  an  abrogation  of  the 
charter.  This  once  effected,  tin  efficient 
medical  body  may  be  formed,  which  would 
be  the  proper  organ  of  the  entire  profession, 
adapted  at  once  for  the  government  of  the 
faculty,  and  for  a  medium  of  communication 
with  the  state. 

The  oppressive  tendency  of  the  various 
"rules  and  regulations "  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  promulgated  by  the  K  ruling- 
body  "  of  the  College,  is  now  pretty  general- 
ly admitted;  but  a  publication  of  their  effects 
on  individuals  canuot  fail  to  excite  a  more 
vivid  interest  in  the  public  mind. 

The  appearance  of  the  late  more  liberal 
curriculum  of  the  court  of  examiners,  has 
brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection  the  in- 
justice with  which  that  body  treated  a  can- 
didate at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  1 


think  it  a  defy  t"  my  brother  surgeons  to 
publish  the  particulars. 

\our  readers   will  recollect  the 
liana  which    issued   from    the   immaoulats 

council  at  that  tune,  and   the  Standing 

of  tin-  conn  oi  ,  -,  vs  hnli  \<  qui  I 

sttendance  si  a  metropolitan  hospital ; 
or  foot  ittendunce  at  u  provi 

Inch  should  contain  one  hum 
and  six  months    subsequently    at   u   hospital 
LB  MS  OJ  Schools.     A  medical 

student  whose  scquirements  hud  entirely 
depended  on  Ins  own  exertions,  and  who  had 
commenced  his  attendance  (Hi  If 
long  ago  as  1820,  but  who  from  his  hcai.ty 
means  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  his  studii  A 
rery  blowly,  was  presented,  at  the  beginning 
ot  la>t  year,  by  a  I  ■  nohieman,  to  u 

situation  in  one  of  the  pOblifl  Services,  mi  in- 
dispensable condition,  however  to  his  instal- 
ment was  the   being  a  number  of  one  of  the 

colleges  of  surgeons.  Having  served  oaly  seas 

year's  dressership  at  a  huge  country  hospital, 
and  having  attended  a  London  hospital  for 
eight  months  only,  but  having  all  the  other 
certificates  complete,  this  gentlemsn  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  court  of  examiners,  stating  his 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  further  observ- 
ing, that  having  been  twelve  years  engiu  d 
in  the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge, 
the  recent  regulations  might  be  considered 
retrospective  with  regard  to  him.  The  only 
reply  which  this  dignified  body  deigned  to 
make  to  his  application,  which  was  couched 
in  the  most  respectful  terms,  was  an  inclosed 
copy  of  the  regulations  appealed  against! 
Regardless  of  the  cruelty  with  which  their 
fiat  might  bear  on  the  poor  student,  the  sur- 
gical divan  determined  to  preserve  their 
monopoly.  What  must  the  feelings  of  that 
ruined  candidate  be  when  he  reads  the  late 
curriculum  published  by  these  worthies;  ac- 
cording to  which  the  certificates  of  hospital 
attendance  possessed  by  him,  were  more 
than  adequate  to  entitle  him  to  an  examina- 
tion !  Can  a  lapse  of  eighteen  months  have 
effected  so  complete  a  oh  sage  in  the  nature 
of  things,  as  that  that  quantum  of  certificates 
which  in  February  182c)  was  insufficient  to 
save  from  destruction  the  prospects  of  an 
industrious  end  aspiring  but  friendless  young 
man,  should  in  December  18t9  be  all  vir- 
tual I 

Anxious  to  avail  himself  of  his"  tide  of 
fortune,"  my  friend  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  Edinburgh  College,  and  immediately 
wrote  to  President  Maclagan,  and  some  pri- 
vate friends  in  that  city.  After  waiting  a 
month  without  an  answer  from  this  dignitary, 
and  having  received  satisfactory  assurances 
from  his  friends  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  cer- 
tificates, he  made  a  journey  to  Scotland, 
and  waited  on  Dr.  Maclagan  at  his  house 
in  George  Street.  That  gentleman  having 
apologised  for  his  neglect  in  not  replying    to 
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the    written  communication  of  my  friend, 

proceeded  deliberately  to  examine  tin-  doeu- 

menta.  The  hospital  attendance  wm  found 
■ufficient,  and  all  the  certificates  complete, 
bill   one  fetal  •  i   existed,    The  leo« 

tares  <>n  physiology,  or  the  Institutions  of 
mi  di  imc,  were  not  tepttttttt  and  distinct  ;  of 
these  i"'  had  enough  and  to  apare,  but  in 
l ., mk i  ii  they  are  delivered  in  conjunction 
with  anatomy,  or  the  praotice  of  medicine. 
In  vain  it  wae  urged  thai  theae lectures  were 
held  to  be  good  in  Lond  in.  The  prei  idenl 
"  was  veers  sorry, and  the  gentleman  would 
doe  w<  el  to  attend  Dr.  Aliaon  for  lit 
months*"  When  1  state  thai  my  friend  hud 
looked  forward  t<>  Ins  appointment  for  aome 
\.  .us,  and  that  be  had  qualified  himself  for 
examination,  his  feelings,  when  Ins  besthopes 
were  thus  dashed  to  the  ground,  may  be 
adequately  conceived.  Such  are  the  bless- 
ings of  the  certificate  system  !  Hod  be  been 
ttiitrcy,  or  had  he  bad  sufficient  suppleness 
of  disposition  to  coin  t  and  flatter  the  brief 
power  of  these  "  little  greet,"  be  might  per- 
haps,  like  others,  have  been  allowed  to  evade 
their  laws,  and  not  have  sunk  into  his 
present  abyss  of  misfortunes. 
Your  admirer, 

L-FASCHll'S-UNUS. 

London,  Nov. 'JB,  1829. 

[We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  facts  related  in  this  letter.  Mr.  Law- 
rence must  be  delighted  with  his  com- 
panions.— Ed.  L.J 


CASE  OF  DROTSV. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Relying   upon   your   candour  and 
impartiality,  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  giving 
a  place  in  your  valuable  Journal  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  In  the  number  of  The  Lancet 
for  Saturday  2(Jth  ulto.,  the  detail  of  a  case, 
as  related  by  Dr. Gregory,  at  the  Westmins- 
ter Medical  Society,  was  inserted,  but  from 
some  inadvertency,  no  morbid  appearances 
were  described  in  your  report,  excepting  the 
p  4ypi  of  the  heart.    As  1  published  the  his- 
tory of  this  case  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal   for  the   present   month,    with   Dr. 
Gregory's  concurrence,  and  described  many 
Other  morbid  appearances  unnoticed  in  your 
Journal,  and   feeling  that  my  credit  was  at 
stake,  1  attended  the  meeting  of  the  above 
iety    last  Saturday   evening,   to  hear   the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  evening  read,  and 
the  secretary  mentioned    that  Dr.  Gregory 
spoke  of  disease  in  die  tongs  and  liver  as  well 
what  presented  its  It'  in  the  tight  cavities 
of  the  heart,  all  of  which  morbid  sppesrai 
■  ••(I  by  me.     I  treat  you  will 
the  justice  of  setting  ine  right  with  the  pro- 


fession, which  will  oblige,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant , 

K  u  HARD  Tr  i  im.i.,  M.I). 
Assist.  Surgeon  52nd   Light  Infantry. 
mi,  Guilford  St.,  Russell  S.|. 
Jan.  1   I,  IS.iO. 

[We    readily    insert,    this   Utter,     and    at 
one     time     assure      Dr.    Tuthill     that 

our  report  contains  avery  particular  of  im- 
portance that  was  mentioned.   The  <!i 

State  of  the  lungs  and  liver  was  bandy  re- 
f'  rred  to  ;  the  former  were,  stated  simply  to 
have  been  "  ovlomaroiis  ;"  the  latter  "  a  trifle 
larger  than   general,"    and    Dr.  Tuthill    will 

End  them  so  described  in   the  report.    The 

n  later  did  not  appear  to  think  these  appear- 
ances of  the  least  moment  to  the  case. — 
En.  L.] 


W ESTM1NSTER  HOSPITAL. 

CAR1FS      OK      THE      HONES      OF     THE     CAIU'L'S. 
HAM)    (.RATED    OIF    BY     AN    OYSTER. 

Geoiuje  Cross,   about   forty    years   old, 
admitted  with  caries  of  the   carpal   bones, 
under  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  17th  of  Novem- 
ber,  1829.     The   patient's   account  of   his 
case  is  this  :  eighteen  months  ago  he  vio- 
lently  sprained   his  wrist  whilst  wrestling  ; 
previous  to  this  time,  be  had  been  in  excel- 
lent health  ;    but,   in  a   day  or   two  after- 
wards, he  observed  the  hand  was  consider- 
ably swelled  and   painful,  especially  when 
he  was  warm  in  bed.     He  applied  to  one  of 
those    medical    poachers,    ycleped    "  pre- 
scribing chemists,"  who  sapiently  furnish- 
ed him  with  a  camphor  liniment.     Notwith- 
standing the  cares  of  this  yEsculapius,  the 
swelling  and  the  pain   augmented,  and  the 
cozened  patient  was  compelled  to  apply  to  a 
surgeon.     A  score  of  leeches   were  imme- 
diately  applied)   and  soothing  fomentations 
were   resorted   to.     The   leeches   were    re- 
peated at  short  intervals,  and  after  a  time  a 
series  of  blisters    were   used.     The    hand, 
nevertheless,    remained    unamended.     The 
inflammatory    mischief,    which    had     been 
fanned  by  the  mala  praxis  ot  the  quack,  was 
too.  deeply  rooted  to  he  eradicated  ;   the  sy- 
novial membranes  suppurated,  and  the  bones 
speedily  degenerated  into   caries  ;  fistulous 
openings   were   formed    in     the    palm     and 
back   Of  the   band,   and    in   the   wrist.      In- 
cisions have  been  frequently  made   into  the 
parts,  but   without    the    slightest   effect  in 
arresting  the  march  of  the  morbid   action. 
He  has  not  observed  any  exfoliation  of  bone 
or  ligament* 

The  patient  has  been  a  groom  ;,  is  a  mar- 
ried  man.  and,  according  to  his  own  mani- 
festo, has   led  a  regular  and  temperate  life, 
ing    uninterrupted   good   btaith.     His 
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baud  is  now  stitl*  and  powerless  ;  several 
fistulous  Openings,  surmounted  with  fungi, 
exist,  unci  the  entire  member  presents  the 
shiny  appearsnoe  attendant  on  diseased 
bones  ;  pulse  TO,  feeble  ;  tongue  clean,  but 
flabby  ,  appetite  impaired  ;  bowels  ton- 
lined,  and  penon  Snteisted.  He  is  order- 
ed ;i  gentle  aperient  powder  daily. 

Nov.  W.  Six  Anllionv  having  determined 
on  the  propriety  of  amputating  the  limb, 
bad  the  patient  biought  into  the  theatie, 
and,  after  a  lew  prefatory  observations,  pro- 
ceeded to  operate.  A  circular  incision  was 
made  about  four  inches  above  the  wrist,  and 
after  a  world  of  deliberation,  hesitation, 
gesticulation,  and  locomotion,  the  diseased 
portion  was  severed  from  the  sound  limb. 
During  this  long  process,  Dr.  Pugh  was 
beard  to  remark,  in  that  deep  but  audible 
whisper  which  is  characteristic  of  him, 
"  this  is  what  we  call  '  notch ing'  in  Baud- 
timore,  1  calculate."  This  ejaculation  no 
sooner  fell  upon  the  ear  of  that  veteran 
pupilj  Mr.  Paul  Cox,  who  stood  near,  than  lie 
replied  in  a  similar  tone,  "  by  your  leave 
Dr.  Pugh,  and  if  I  do  not  presume,  L  would 
beg  to  suggest  the  term  '  ha'-gling'  as 
more  appropriate  and  significant."  Two 
arteries  were  secured,  and  the  wound  was 
closed  in  the  usual  manner. 

An  incision  of  the  carpus  showed  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the 
bones  of  the  hand,  to  be  denuded  of  carti- 
lage, and  entirely  carious. 

This  case  is  an  exemplar  of  hundreds  that 
are  daily  occurring,  and  that  indicate  the 
daring  empiricism  which  is  now  prevalent. 
In  Westminster,  especially,  several  horse- 
doctors,  drug-venders,  and  cow-leeches,  as- 
suming the  titles  of  surgeons  and  man- 
muhvives,  usurp  the  rights  of  educated 
practitioners,  and  prey  upon  the  health  and 
purses  of  the  credulous.  Where  is  the 
benefit  of  the  boasted  Apothecaries'  Act, 
if  this  class  of  impostors  be  allowed  to  drive 
their  iniquitous  trade  unpunished?  It  is 
surelv  high  time  for  the  "  apothecary  to  be 
abrcid,"  and  defend  his  invaded  privileges, 
or  else  gratuitous  physicians,  dispensary- 
founders,  and  the  gentlemen  (!)  just  de- 
scribed, will  drive  him  from  the  field.  Let 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  be  on  the  alert, 
and  sufficient  evidence  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  term  "  surgeon"  will  not,  as  fondly 
supposed,  be  found  a  shield  from  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  law,  for  no  one  can  legally 
practise  surgery  in  London  and  its  envi- 
rons, except  members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, members  of  the  Barbers'  Company, 
and  others,  having  a  license  from  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul. 

[We  have  thought  it  proper  to  insert  these 
remarks,  made  by  our  acute  and  intelligent 
reporter,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not 


perused  the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815  with 
any  very  marked  attention,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  U)  examine  that  precious  enact- 
ment, and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  *  bit  h 
have  been  founded  upon  it,  he  will  find  that 
chemists  and  druggists,  with  equal  folly  and 
ignorance,  are  freely  conceded  those  privi- 
leges which  are  withheld  from  all  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  and 
from  all  the  fellows  and  Licentiates  of  all 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians.  Such  is  the 
state  of  the  law  relating  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  yet,  with  sliame  be  it  spoken, 
members  of  that  profession  remain  quiea* 
cent. — Ed.  L  ] 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

OPERATIONS. TUMOUR  OF  THE  LIP. — CATA- 
RACT.  EXCRESCENCE. OPENING  IN  SOU 

PALATE. 

Friday,  January  1,   1030. 

The  first  operation  was  performed  on  a 
man  of  healthy  appearance,  about  41  years 
of  age,  for  the  removal  of  a  carcinomatous 
tumour  of  the  lower  lip.  The  operator,  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  commenced  by  making  an  incision, 
beginning  at  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
extending  it  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
wards to  a  little  below  the  diseased  portion  ; 
a  similar  incision  was  then  made  on  the 
opposite  side,  so  as  to  meet  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  former  one  ;  and  the  triangu- 
lar portion,  including  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  lower  lip,  was  then  dissected  from  its 
attachments,  and  removed.  During  this 
time  an  assistant  made  pressure  on  the 
inferior  coronary  artery,  by  including  the 
lip  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  by  continuing  the 
pressure  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  cutting- 
part  of  the  operation  was  completed,  all 
haemorrhage  was  effectually  prevented.  Air. 
'Tyrrell  then  made  two  other  incisions,  com- 
mencing from  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  one 
on  either  side,  and  continuing  them  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  backwards  thus, 


and  to  about  two  inches  in  length ;  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  parts  being  brought 
more  readily  into  apposition,  the  edges  of 
the  wounds  were  then  brought  together  and 
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confined  btr  seven  sutures,  over  which  were 
laid  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  patient 
states,  that  the  disease  commenced  about 
four  years  tgO,  from  potting  u  hot  tobacco- 
pipe  into  the  month,  which  raised  a  blister, 
and  a  lew  weeks  after  lie  perceived  a  hard- 
ness in  the  part,  but  it  was  of  so  trifling  an 
appearance  that  he.  allowed  it  to  pass  almost 
unnoticed  at  the  time  ;  but  he  found  it 
increase  in  size,  although  very  gradually, 
ami  nt  length  placed  himself  under  the  care 
Of  :i  modioli  man,  at  Heading.  No  propo- 
sition was  made  to  him,  however,  for  its 
removal  uutil  he  came  into  the  Hospital, 
about  a  fortnight  previously,  when  the  dis- 
ease had  extended  from  nearly  one  angle  of 
the  mouth  to  the  same  situation  ou  the 
opposite  side,  and  downwards  about  half 
an  inch,  causing  the  lip  to  be  everted,  and 
putting  on  an  ulcerated  wart-like  appear- 
ance ;  the  portion  which  was  removed 
weighed  about  two  ounces. 

The  next  operation  was  for  soft  cataract, 
on  a  man  from  Edward's  Ward,  of  about  the 
same  age  as  the  former.  The  patient  (who 
had  undergone  this  operation  several  times 
before)  having  been  placed  on  a  table,  in 
the  recumbent  position,  with  his  head  rest- 
ing on  a  pillow,  the  operator  introduced  the 
needle,  at  the  outer  part  of  the  left  eye, 
through  the  sclerotic  coat  into  the  posterior 
chamber,  and  withdrew  it  after  making  a 
few  turns,  so  as  to  break  down  the  remainder 
of  the  opaque  lens  ;  the  right  eye  was  after- 
wards similarly  treated,  and  the  patient 
removed  to  his  bed. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  then  removed  a  portion  of  ex- 
crescence, remaining  after  piles,  around  the 
anus  of  a  middle-aged  man,  by  passing  a  te- 
naculum through  the  part,  and  removing  it 
with  a  scalpel.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  dis- 
eased growth  was  only  removed  from  one 
side  of  the  anus,  leaving  the  remainder  for  a 
future  opportunit}'. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  then  informed  the  pupils  that 
he  had  a  case  to  be  operated  on,  in  the  fe- 
male theatre,  for  a  congenital  aperture  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  This  was  performed  by 
cauterizing  the  edges  of  the  opening  with  a 
hot  iron,  with  a  view,  as  he  stared,  of  pro- 
ducing a  sloughing  of  the  parts,  and  subse- 
quent granulations  ;  by  which  the  aperture 
might  be  closed.  The  hole  was  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  although 
not  much  more  than  large  enough  to  admit 
the  blunt  end  of  a  probe,  is  productive  of 
great  inconvenience  to  her,  as  liquids  run 
out  at  the  nose,  whenever  she  attempts  to 
drink,  and  her  articulation  is  very  imperfect, 
and  in  the  pronunciation  of  many  words, 
quite  unintelligible.  It  is  singular,  that  she 
is  not  herself  aware  of  any  impediment  to 
her  speech.  This  giil  is  about  seventeen 
y«  ars  of  age,  and  has  been  going  on  well  since 
the  operation  ;  the  result  of  which  shall  be 
noticed  iu  a  future  Number. 


GUY'S   HOSPITAL. 


STRANGULATED    INGUINAL    HF.nNIA,    WITH 
HYDRO!  BLB  —  opium  ion — ni.,\  i  n. 

Dec.  SOth,  1829.— A  stout  healthy-look- 
ing man,  apparently  about  35  years  of  age, 
was  brought  to  this  hospital  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Dec.  26th,  about  two  o'clock,  with 
symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  Ho 
■tated,  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  her- 
nia on  the  right  side  upwards  often  years, 
but  never  experienced  the  least  difficulty 
in  returning  it  till  the  evening  previous 
(25th), -when  it  suddenly  descended  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  he  was  unable 
to  return  it  ;  he  sent  (we  believe)  for  a 
medical  practitioner,  who  likewise  applied 
the  taxis,  hut  with  the  same  want  of  suc- 
cess. He  remained  the  whole  of  the  night 
in  great  pain,  and  unable  to  get  any  rest, 
occasionally  attempting  to  reduce  the  tu- 
mour. In  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  shortly 
after  his  admission,  we  saw  him.  On  ex- 
amining the  tumour  superficially,  it  had  the 
appearance  somewhat  of  scrotal  hernia,  but 
on  touching  the  scrotum,  fluctuation  could 
be  distinctly  felt ;  the  abdomen  was  slightly 
tympanitic,  and  tender  on  being  touched  ; 
pulse  soft  and  full,  averaging  about  75  beats 
in  a  minute  ;  countenance  pale,  but  not 
anxious.  The  taxis  was  again  applied  for 
a  short  time,  but  no  symptoms  of  reduction 
appeariug,  it  was  discontinued,  and  a  blad- 
der of  ice  was  applied  to  the  part.  A  note 
was  dispatched  to  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  who  was 
the  surgeon  for  the  week,  requesting  his 
immediate  attendance.  We  waited  anxiously 
for  a  considerable  period  the  arrival  of  the 
"junior,"  but  "his  chariot-wheels  delayed 
his  coming,"  and  having  quitted  the  hospi- 
tal for  a  time,  on  our  return  we  found  the 
operation  had  been  performed ;  however, 
we  will  recount  the  steps  of  the  operation 
in  Mr.  B.  Cooper's  own  words.  "  On  ar- 
riving at  the  hospital,  and  observing  the 
tumour,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  its  re- 
markable appearance;  it  was  like,  two  species 
of  hernia,  oblique  inguinal  and  femoral  ;  I 
accordingly  determined,  that  if  in  operating 
for  inguinal,  I  failed  iu  discovering  the 
stricture,  1  would  then  proceed  with  that 
for  femoral.  I  accordingly  made  the  inci- 
sions in  the  usual  manner,  but  on  making 
the  incision  to  remove  the  layer  formed  by 
the  cremaster  muscle,  four  or  six  ounces  of 
fluid  escaped.'.'  The  hernia  immediately 
put  on  the  appearance  of  oblique  inguinal, 
and  ou  opening  the  sac,  1  found  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  intestine.  The  stiicture, 
which  was  at  the  ring,  I  freely  divided,  and 
having  broken  down  some  slight  adhesions 
between  the  intestine  and  sac,  I  attempted 
to  return  it,  but  a  considerable    quantity 


CONCUSSION.— !)()(.   lilii:.— Jllll  IS. 


more  came  down  ;  I  persisted  for  some  time, 
ami  at  OM  period  1  IbOUfht  1  Should  have 
had  nearly  the  vvliole  ot  'the  man's  inteil  IBl  -  •> 
out  ;  however,  by  pel -.-ve  ring,  1  linallv  iv- 
lamed  m-urly  the  whole;  it  small  poii. 
winch  there  was  a  hole  caused  by  ulceration, 
1  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sac.  Alter  the 
operation,  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed 
rather  exhausted. " 

fTi  Complains  of  great  pain  and  tender- 
ness over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  ;  pulse 
small,  55  beats  in  a  minute  ;  has  been  rather 
sick;  Countenance  pale  and  anxious;  had 
art  evacuation  by  the  rectum  in  the  night* 
Ordered  (it)  leeches  to  be  applied  imme- 
diately to  the  abdomen,  and  a  dose  of  castor 
oil.  In  the  evening,  the  tenderness  not 
having  in  the  least  subsided,  20  more  leeches 
were  applied. 

28.  Much  worse,  countenance  cadaverous  ; 
pulse  small,  and  slightly  intermittent;  and 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  expired. 

Inspection  of  the  Corpse  twenty  hours 
after  death. 

The  wound  in  the  groin  appeared  dark- 
coloured  and  sloughy,  as  were  likewise  the 
integuments  covering  the  scrotum.  Abdo- 
men tympanitic.  On  opening  this  cavity, 
the  small  intestines  presented  rather  a  dark- 
coloured  aspect,  and  were  distended  with 
flatus  ;  in  the  hypogastric  region  there  was 
a  small  quantity  of  sero-purulcnt  fluid.  On 
examining  the  hernial  sac,  it  was  fouud  to 
be  formed  by  the  peritoneum  ;  (I\lr.  Cooper 
supposed  it  to  be  formed  by  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis ;  it  was,  however,  loo  evident  to  be 
mistaken,  and  the  chord  passed  down  at  its 
posterior  part.)  His  bowels  were  open  at 
half  past  five  o'clock,  and  the  hernia  de- 
scended at  six  o'clock  p.m.  on  25th. 


CONCUSSION,  WITH   ni'l'TURE  OF  THE  BRAIN; 
DEATH. 

A  fine  muscular  fellow,  apparently  about 
30  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  this  hospi- 
tal on  the  evening  of  December  17th,  in 
COn&equence  of  having  fallen  into  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  a  distance  of  about  eleven  feet. 
He  was  taken  up  quite  insensible,  and 
brought  here  immediately  :  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Morgan,  At  the  time 
of  his  admission,  the  following  symptoms 
presented  themselves: — insensibility  ;  eve- 
lids  partially  closed;  stertorous  breathing; 
heat  of  the  body  nearly  natural  ;  pulse  65, 
full,  and  compressible ;  irides  rather  con- 
tracted, and  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of 
light.  Blood  was  immediately  abstracted 
from  the  temporal  artery  to  the  amount  of 
^xij.,  and  a  dose  ofcrotouoil  exhibited. 

18.  Bowels  very  freely  acted  on  by  the 
oil  ;  continues  insensible  ;  pulse  rose  to  80, 
and  full  j  extremities  of  the  natural  tempe- 


rature.    Hfl   countenance   has  the  app' 

•  pri, on  intoiioated  ;  iridei  lather 
contracted,    and    exhibl 
the  ad  mi  quantii  y  «.t  li 

than    natural.      \  ,8.    ad  Jjxlj.,   witn  IBOl 
f  th"  ml. 
19.   He   htill    lies  in  I  i  ;   M 

-.  nt  returning  sensibility  ;  extremities 

warm  ;    bowell  open. 

10.  Moribund  ;  in  the  evening  he  quietly 
departed  this  life. 

Post-mm  it  ,.i  I .  awrinaii&Bi 

Dura  mater  slightly  adherent  to  the  arnch- 
noid,  and  its  vessels  gorged  with  blood. 
Ventricles  contained  a  small  Quantity  of 
turbid  fluid.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  there 
was  a  rupture  nearly  half  an  inch  deep,  ex- 
tending across  through  the  middle  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum  and  pons  varolii.  The  bones 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  were  not  found  to  he 
fractured. 


Cases  admitted  by  Mr.  li.  Cooper,  Dec.  2S. 

Males. — Bite  of  a  dog  ;  syphilitic  iritis  ; 
abscess  of  the  neck  ;  stricture  of  the  urethra; 
ulcer  on  leg;  fracture  of  the  neck  of  scapula; 
bubo,  with  gonorrhoea. 

Females. — Ulcer  on  leg  ;  burn  ;  disease 
of  the  womb. 


BITE    OF    A    DOG. 


The  patient,  in  this  case,  is  a  stout 
healthy  man,  and  is  bitten  very  badly  about 
the  middle  of  the  left  fore-arm,  and  slightly 
on  the  right  hand  ;  the  dog  was  a  small  one, 
of  the  kind  commonly  called  "  house-dogs," 
was  never  known  to  be  snappish  till  the 
morning  this  accident  occurred,  when  heat- 
tempted  to  bite  three  other  persons.  The 
dog  was  not  killed,  as  is  usually  the  case  on 
similar  occasions  ;  and  he  has  not  exhibited 
as  yet  any  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  When 
the  man  came  to  the  hospital,  the  wounds 
were  well  washed,  and  afterwards  touched 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  following  day 
considerable  inflammation  having  super- 
vened, ten  leeches  were  applied  to  the  left 
arm  ;  and  afterwards  linen,  wetted  with  a 
lotion. 

On  Jan. '5,  the  inflammation  had  not  de- 
creased considerably,  but  an  abscess  had 
formed  in  the  axilla,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  opened,  and  afterwards  poulticed.  The 
general  health  is  very  good,  and  his  bowels 
are  regulated  with  house-physic. 


SYPHILITIC    IRITIS. 

This  affection  occurs  in  a  man  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  About  three  mouths  ago,  he 
had  the  venereal  disease,  for  which  he  took 
mercury  ;  about  a  week  before  his  ad- 
mission, he  experienced  great  pain  in  his 
eye,  and  was  unable  to  distinguish  objects 


I  R.\<   It  in:.— IHILX.— KVK-l'OkK. 


Ml 


clearly.  I  he  eye  hil  a  (UiU-^roenisli  ap- 
pearance, there  is  a  red  BOM  round  the  edge 

of  ill  •  o  hiicii,  and  large  vessels  an-  teen 
exi  sding  towards  it  ironi  the  ciroumfer- 
ence  of  the  globes  the  conjunctiva  is  oofia 
siderably  inflamed]  the  iris  baa  s  puckered 
appi  .id  there  is  an  effusion  of  red« 

dish  globules  of  lymph  on  its  lurfaoe,  and 
on  the  margin  of  toe  pupils. 

14.   .Mr.  Cooper  saw  him   to-day,  and  or- 

dered  tea  leecbei  to  be  applied. 

(  alonu  ! ,  gr.  V. 

(<>ui]>.  <  it.  <  \locynth  ,  gr.x.  cap.  statini 

/>/7c  pi/f,  gra.  \. 

Ojiiitm,  gr,  ss.  every  night ; 

A  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  ntck. 

Bowels  very  freely  opened  j   tongue 

cohered  with  a  white  fur,  but  rather  moist  ; 
complains  of  violent  pain  shooting  across  his 
lemple, which  is  more  severe  in  the  evening; 
cornea  hazy,  and  inflammation  not  dimi- 
nished. 

Jo.  Inflammatory  action  not  much  alle- 
viated ;  ten  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ple, and  to  be  cupped  to  the  amount  of  ten 
ounces,  and  c.xt.  belladonna  to  be  applied  to 
the  eyelids. 

Jan.  f.  He  has  been  very  slowly  improv- 
ing to  the  present  time  ;  he  can  distinguish 
objects  better.  On  visiting  him  to-day,  we 
found  him  labouring  under  a  considerable 
degree  of  fever;  pulse  100,  and  full;  tongue 
dry  ;  bowels  confined.  Erysipelas  being  in 
the  ward,  Mr.  13.  Cooper  thought  he  was 
about  to  have  an  attack,  he  therefore  ordered 
venesection  ad  j^xij.,  and  a  saline  purgative  ; 
and,  if  necessary,  to  repeat  the  bleeding  in 
the  evening  ;  and,  afterwards,  should  the 
patient  appear  to  sink,  to  exhibit  bark,  &c. 

FRACTURE    OF    THE     NECK    OF    THE    SCAPULA. 

This  patient  is  a  young  man,  apparently 
about  twentv-tbree  years  of  age  ;  while 
amusing  himself  on  the  ice,  he  slipped  and 
fell  on  his  left  shoulder  ;  be  came  to  the  hos- 
pital, when  the  dresser  for  the  week  exam- 
ined him,  and  said  he  distinctly  heard  a 
crepitus;  he  was  admitted,  and  consider- 
able swelling  having  supervened,  leeches 
were  applied.  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  however, 
could  not  make  up  bis  mind  as  to  the.  nature 
of  the  accident,  till  Tuesday,  Jan.  3;  at 
first,  he  said  there  was  no  fracture  ;  the 
dresser  was  positive  he  heard  a  crepitus. 
Mr.  Cooper  again  examined  the  patient, 
when  he  said  there  was  a  fracture  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
and  accordingly  ordered  a  pad  to  be  placed 
in  the  axula;  the  arm  to  be  brought  close 
to  the  body,  and  retained  there  by  means  of 
a  bandage,  and  supported  in  a  sling.  It 
may  !"■  sa  well  to  observe,  that  the  joint 
would  only  allow  of  very  limited  motion, 
without  great  pain. 


|  I  VI  ■■  It  F.  IIIMIN. Al'IT  l<   A  I  tOK  OF  FLOUR. 

A  OlftX,  10  years  of  BgCj  was  brought  to 

(his  hospital  on   the  evening  of  December 

1  lth,   in   consequence    of  having  received  a 

severe    bum.    Her    s&other     stated,    that 

having  occasion  to  go  from  houi'',  she  left 
this  child  to  take  care  of  some  more  children 
younger  than  herseli  ;  she  was  attempting  to 
take  something  oil'  the  chimney-ph'Cd,  when 
her  clothes  OCUght  fire,  and  she  was  burned 
in  a  very  dreadful  manner.  When  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  the  skin  had  sloughed 
from  the  greater  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
and  on  the  left  side  of  the  back;  the  cheat 
also  was  very  badly  .scorched.  She  was 
placed  in  bed,  and  the  whole  of  the  injured 
parts  were  well  covered  with  Sour,  when  she 
expressed  herself  greatly  relieved  from  pain. 
Shortly  after  being  in  bed,  vomiting  came 
on,  and  continued  the  whole  of  the  night. 
Complained  of  great  thirst,  when  her  mother 
supplied  her  with  milk  and  water,  which 
was  immediately  ejected.  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th  the  nurse  distinctly  states  she 
vomited  stercoraceous  matter.  When  we 
saw  her,  she  complained  of  excessive  thirst, 
countenance  pale  and  anxious  ;  tongue  moist, 
but  covered  with  a  white  fur  ;  bowels  open  ; 
she  continued  to  get  worse,  vomiting  became 
incessant  (the  injured  pvirts  were  well 
covered  with  flour,  for  which  she  constantly 
asked),  the  breathing  became  short  and 
hurried,  and  on  the  16th  she  expired.  The 
body  was  shortly  after  removed. 


SINGULAR  CASE  OF  INJURY  TO  THE  EVE, 
ACCOMPANIED  WITH  FRACTURE  OF  'I  111. 
CRANIUM. 

The  patient  was  brought  to  tbe  hospital 
with  an  extensive  injury  of  the  eye,  produced 
by  his  having,  in  a  quarrel,  had  the  point  of 
an  umbrella  thrust  into  his  eye,  and,  as  ap- 
peared in  the  end,  with  great  force. 

Mr.  Key  was  called  from  the  wards  to  see 
the  man  in  the  surgery  ;  and  upon  the  former 
placing  his  finger  on  the  upper  lid  to  raise  it, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  to  what  extent 
injury  had  been  inflicted,  the  patient  called 
out  vociferously  as  if  suffering  much,  and  re- 
fused to  be  further  examined,  as  it  gave  him 
great  pain.  Mr.  Key  then  told  him  be  must 
leave  the  hospital,  if  he  would  not  submit  to 
what  was  proper  to  be  done  for  him,  but  on 
asking  if  lie  bad  ben  drinking,  some  one 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  lie  then 
ordered  the  man  to  a  bed,  and  to  be  bled  ; 
the  patient  was  at  tin's  time  capable  of  an- 
swering questions  distinctly,  though  in  an 
irritable  manner,  and  could  walk  with  a 
of  Bupport;  ho  was  placed  in 
bed,  and  bled  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  he 
labouring  now  under  symptoms  of  de- 
lirium, and  gradually  became  worse  and 
worse,  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  he  expired. 


Silt  THOMAS  LAWRENCE.— MIK  COW  VRD.— BOOKS. 


The  case  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
a  great  number  «.t    students,  «.\c,  assembled 
iritMH     it"'    pnst-murtein    examination, 
which  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Hodgkio. 

I  11  removing  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranium,  and  exposing  the  brain,  consult)  a- 
ble  ecchymosis  was  perceived  at  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  brain.  No  external  injury 
could  be  perceived  at  the  back,  or  side  of  the 
head,  which  could  correspond  with  the  inter- 
nal appearance;  but  on  turning  back  the  an* 
tenor  portion  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, 
au  extensive  fracture  of  the  sphenoid,  u-th- 
rnoid,  and  part  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  fron- 
tul  bone,  was  discovered  ;  the  sella  turcica 
and  ala  minor  of  the  sphenoid  were  com- 
pletely detached  and  driven  upwards  into  the 
brain,  lacerating  the  tunics.  A  considera- 
ble quantity  of  blood  was  found  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the 
lower  surface. 

Although  the  patient  had  suffered  this  ex- 
tensive injury,  symptoms  of  compression 
were  never  fully,  if  at  all,  developed  ;  no 
stertorous  breathing,  or  incapability  of  being 
roused,  appeared  in  this  case. 

The  point  of  the  umbrella  had  completely 
destroyed  the  eye  ;  nothing  but  the  tunics 
being  left,  and  the  finger  could  be  readily 
passed  into  the  brain. 

The  examination  excited  considerable 
interest. 


Sin  Thomas  Lawrence. — We  have  heard 
that  the  circumstances,  attending  the  death 
of  this  distinguished  man,  have  not  been 
correctly  stated.  It  would  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  public  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  we  hope  Dr.  Hol- 
land will  feel  it  his  duty  to  be  communica- 
tive on  the  subject. 


BOOKS  FOR  REVIEW. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  Stricture  of  the  Rec- 
tum, illustrated  by  cases  showing  the  con- 
nexion of  that  disease  with  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum,  irritation  of  the  lungs,  affections  of 
the  urinary  organs,  and  of  the  uterus,  fistula, 
etc.  with  some  practical  observations  on 
piles  and  the  hemorrhoidal  excrescence.  By 
Frederick  Salmon,  senior  surgeon  to  the 
General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate  Street. 
Third  Edition,  very  materially  enlarged. 
London,  W  hittaker,  1829.     8vo.  pp.  272. 

Clinical  Illustrations  of  Fever.  Compris- 
ing a  report  of  the  cases  treated  at  the  Lon- 
dou  Fever  Hospital,  1828-29.  By  Alexan- 
der Tweedie,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Eondon 
Fever  Hospital,  &c.  London  :  W hittaker, 
and  Co.,  1830.  8vo.  pp.  -204. 

A  Treaties  on  Fever,  by  Southwood 
Smith,  M.D.,   Physician    to   the    London 


Fever   Hospital.     London:    Longman  and 
Co.,  1830.  Bto.  pp.  i  >". 

A  Treatise  on  Pathological  Anatom 
G.  Andral,  translated    truin    the    I  rench    by 
Richard Townsend,  Al.l).  and  \\  illiam 

M.D.      Vol.  1.    Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith. 
1829.  8vo.  pp.  698. 

Popular  Illustrations  of  .Medicine.  I'v 
Shirley  Palmer,  .M.D.  London,  Baldwin, 
1829. "8 vo.  pp.  :>96. 

(  iiiiiiuntarie.s  on  the  I  se  and  Necessity 
of  Lavements  in  the  Correction  of  Habitual 
Constipation,  and  in  the  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases occasioned  or  aggravated  by  intestinal 
accumulation  and  irritation,  etc.,  with  a  co- 
pious formulary  of  intestinal  injections.  By 
J  aines  Scott,  Surgeou.  Loudon,  J ,  Chuich- 
hill,  1829.  8vo.  pp.  185. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  The  advertised  "coward,  fool,  aad 
liar,"  intimates  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  Mr. 
Al'Chvistie,  and  walked  boldly  up  to  him. 
The  same  person  swore  before  the  magis- 
trates at  Marlborough  Street  that  he  wax 
afraid  of  Mr.  M'Christie.  He  is  gone,  and 
bis  fate  is  what  every  man  of  sense  expected. 
It  is  only  about  u  month  since,  that  the 
felloiv  alluded  to  a  private  note,  which  we 
believe  was  stolen  from  our  printing-office, 
and  on  the  same  occasion  he  inquired  if 
any  of  his  gang  could  inform  him  who 
it  was  that  called  at  a  certain  hour  at  the 
house  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  in  Bed- 
ford Square.  Eaves -dropper  !  From  eaves- 
dropping to  midnight  assassination  there  is 
but  one  step.  It  is  a  proud  satisfaction  to  be 
enabled  to  reflect,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  principles  upon  which  this  Journal 
has  bet'u  conducted,  that  during  the  long  and 
arduous  contest  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged, our  private  character  has  been  as- 
assailed  by  only  James  Johnstone  and  the 
"  coward." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Gosset,  reached  us  too 
late  for  insertion. 


Errata. 
In  a  portion  of  our  impression  last  week, 
some  errors  ot  the  press  occur  at  page  504, 
col.  1,  commencing  with  the  Utiud  line, 
which  may  be  corrected  by  reading  the  pas- 
sage thus  :  "  The  crier,  to  their  surprise, 
dissolved  the  court  without  either  the  fore- 
man or  one  of  the  jury  knowing  what  ver- 
dict was  returned,  one  of  whom  immediately 
made  the  inquiry,  and  upon  being  told  they 
wished  to  make  an  addition,  this  naturally 
brought  on  a  discussion  upon  the  subject, 
when  the  coroner  hastily  got  up  and  left  the 
room." 
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'Lecture  XVIL 

Secondary  Haemorrhage  —  Healing  of 
Wounds  by  the  Second  Intention — La- 
cerated and  Contused  Wounds — Bruises — 
Ecchymosis — Punctured  IVounds —  Gun. 
shot  Wounds  —  Amputation  —  Nervous 
Symptoms  consequent  on  Injuries. 

I  spoke  to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, of  the  occurrence  of  bleeding  in 
wounds,  and  the  conduct  that  is  to  be  pur- 
sued when  hemorrhage  takes  place.  I  also 
adverted  to  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage 
after  a  wound  has  been  dressed,  and  at  some 
distance  of  time  from  the  infliction  of  the 
wound.  I  believe  I  omitted  to  mention  to 
you,  on  that  occasion,  what  should  be  done 
when  haemorrhage  comes  on  in  this  way. 

Secondary  Hemorrhage. — It  is  neces- 
sary to  open  the  wound,  to  remove  the 
coagula  of  blood,  if  any  such  have  formed  in 
it,  and  to  secure  the  vessel  if  it  continues 
to  bleed.  The  removal  of  the  coagula,  how- 
ever, and  the  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  will  very  commonly,  of  themselves, 
be  sufficient  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

In  dressing  a  wound,  if  there  be  any 
bleeding  of  a  slight  kind  still  continuing 
from  it,  or  if  you  suspect  bleeding  will 
afterwards  occur,  it  is  desirable  to  leave 
small  intervals  between  the  strips  of  plaster, 
so  as  to  let  the  bleeding  oose  out,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  coagulating  in  the  wound. 
Thus  you  will  often  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
opening  the  wound  again,  and  the  patient 
will  be  saved  the  pain  which  is  inseparable 
on  such  exposure  of  the  wound. 

Secondary  Intention. — I  spoke  to  you  in 
the  last  lecture  of  the  union  of  wounds  by 
adhesion,  or  by  what  is  called  union  by  the 
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first  intention.  If  the  efforts  you  make  to 
procure  the  union  in  this  way  should  fail,  then 
the  object  must  be  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
cess of  granulation  and  cicatrisation,  which  I 
have  already  described  to  you,  and  which 
constitute  the  process  technically  called 
healing-  by  the  second  intention.  The  sur- 
face of  the  wound,  if  the  edges  have  not 
been  brought  together  (when,  for  instance, 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  substance,  so  that 
the  edges  cannot  be  approximated),  this 
surface  assumes  a  dirty-whitish  or  yellowish 
appearance,  having  a  dry  aspect.  Within  a 
short  time,  this  surface  begins  to  separate  ; 
discharge  takes  place  from  the  wound ; 
grauulations  soon  shoot  up  from  the  sur- 
face ;  they  cover  the  wound,  fill  up  the 
chasm  that  has  been  made,  and  then  the  part 
cicatrises,  and  goes  through  the  process 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  de- 
scribe to  you,  in  speaking  of  ulceration. 

The  changes  which  the  wound  undergoes 
have  been  noted  by  the  older  writers  in  sur- 
gery, and  they  have  given  them  names 
which  express  the  different  periods  of  its 
progress,  though  they  are  different  from 
those  we  employ  at  the  present  day.  They 
said  that  every  wound  must  go  through  the 
process  of  mundi/ication  or  cleaning;  of  di- 
gestion or  discharge  ;  of  incarnation  or 
granulation ;  that  is,  the  formation  of  new 
flesh,  and  cicatrisation.  These  are  the 
terms  employed  by  the  older  writers,  and 
they  express,  very  sufficiently,  the  stages  a 
wound  has  to  pass  through,  when  it  is  heal- 
ing by  the  second  intention. 

Lacerations  and  Contusions. — In  lace- 
rated and  contused  wounds,  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body  are  divided  by  tearing,  and  not  by 
cutting  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  very 
commonly  is  still  further  injured  by  being 
bruised.  We  find  that  the  inflammation 
excited  by  an  injury  of  this  kind,  corre- 
sponds in  degree  with  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury that  has  been  inflicted.  Thus,  when 
parts  of  the  body  are  lacerated  and  bruised, 
a  much  higher  degree  of  inflammation  is 
produced  than  is  occasioned  by  simple  in- 
cision. The  inflammation,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, goes  beyond  the  point  that  is 
necessary  for  adhesion,  or  union  by  the  first 
intention.     Such  wounds  will  not  unite  by 
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adhesion  ;  the  inflammation  is  too  consider- 
able. 1  lie  anion  and  healing  of  pucb  usu- 
ries take  place  by  granulation  or  cicatrisu- 
ti.  ii  —  th.it  is,  by  the  second  intention.  In 
fact,  the  degr»«  of  action  excited  in  the 
part  that  has  suffered  this  iujury  is  often  .so 
considerable,  that  the  surface  of  the  wound 
peushes  or  sloughs.  It  is  to  no  purpo-,.- 
tliat  we  bring  to  Htlu  r,  with  great  accuracy, 
the  sides  of  u  wound  of  this  description,  for 
they  will  not  unite  if  we  do.  It  is  well, 
however,  slightly  and  gently  to  approximate 
them,  and  then  to  cover  the  wound  over 
with  a  damp  cloth,  or  a  soft  poultice,  await- 
tlie  process  of  granulation  and  cicatrisa- 
tion. If  the  wound  he  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  local  inflammation,  and  consequent 
febrile  disturbance,  niav  wry  likely  require 
a  very  active  antiphlogistic  treatment.  You 
may  hare  occasion  to  take  blood  generally, 
or  by  leeches  ;  and  ulso  to  adopt  those  other 
antiphlogistic  means,  which,  together  with 
rest,  are  likely  to  accomplish  your  object. 
A  patient  was  some  time  since  brought  into 
this  hospital  and  put  under  my  care,  who 
having  got  drunk  while  driving  a  coal- 
wagon,  fell  with  one  leg  just  in  front  of  the 
wheel.  The  wheel  caught  the  leg  exactly 
at  the  bend  of  the  knee  ;  it  did  not  go  over 
the  limb,  but  dragged  it  forward  on  the 
ground,  without  actually  going  over  it. 
lie  was  brought  to  the  hospital  with  a 
wound  about  five  inches  in  length  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  keee,  just  below  the 
pate<lln,and  about  three  inches  in  transverse 
measurement.  The  integuments,  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  knee,  were  divided, 
in  consequonce  of  the  limb  having  been 
dragged  by  the  wheel.  The  surface  of  the 
wound,  it  being  wet  dirty  weather  at  the 
time,  had  just  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of 
dark  London  mud,  for  the  lacerated  flesh 
was  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  filth 
of  the  ground/  over  which  he  had  been 
dragged.  There  was  great  reason,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  apprehend  that  the  knee- 
joint  was  laid  open  ;  but  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, that  although  the  synovial  mem- 
brane was  exposed,  it  was  not  divided. 
Now,  in  this  case,  the  limb  was  laid  straight, 
and  a  couple  of  splints  were  placed  along  it 
to  keep  it  perfectly  at  rest.  It  was  cleaned, 
and  covered  with  a  soft  poultice.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  it  was  found  that  the 
patient's  pulse  had  risen,  and  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  he  was  purged.  Next  day,  sixteen 
ounces  more  blood  were  taken  from  the 
arm,  and  he  was  purged  again.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  was  again  bled  from  the  arm 
to  the  extent  of  sixteen  ounces.  This  treat- 
ment completely  prevented  the  occurrence 
of  local  inflammation  and  general  febrile 
disturbance,  and  no  further  action  took  place 


in    the   parts  than  was   jiiht   sufficient   to  nc« 
aoanpliah  the  puipue  of  h<  aim^.    ''h> 
f'ai  e  of  the  wound  <  leanstnl  ;  .owl 

ilougk  took  plate  f/ojta  the  firjia.lt  of  it  ;    it 

then  granulated  very  Copiously  ;  and  al- 
though, at  first,  a  verv  formidable  injurs, 
the  healing  process  went  re-ulai  ly  on,  <x  co- 
pying ubout  two  months  ;  ami,  in  this  way, 
this  verv  formidable  injury  was  healed, 
without  any  local  suffering,  and  without  any 
febrile  disturbance  of  the  system. 

/ictuses. —  In  the  injury  who  h  we  call  I 
bcitise,  or  contusion,  considerable  force  is 
applied  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  tody.  The 
cohesion  of  those;  parts  is  loosened  ;  the 
structure  is  consider  ahiy  affected,  wit  bout  the 
parts  being  actually  divided,  and  frequently 
in  conjunction  with  this  effect,  there  is  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  subslauce  of  the  part  ; 
this  latter,  however,  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  wounds  of  this  kind. 
Such,  however,  is  generally  the  character  of 
an  injury  which  constitutes  a  bruise  or  contu- 
sion. The  effect  of  this  iujury  is  to  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  function  which  the 
part  affected  should  execute.  Thus,  when 
muscles  are  bruised,  the  motions  which  they 
have  to  perform  cun  either  not  be  executed 
at  all,  or  are  executed  very  imperfectly.  If 
bruises  take  place  about  ajoint,  considerable 
stiffness  of  the  joint  is  produced  :  here  the 
part  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  If 
there  be  considerable  pain  produced,  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  part  by  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  and  the  other  local  means 
which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  inflammation  should  be  adopted. 
The  treatment,  in  fact,  must  be  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic character,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  symptoms  produced.  When 
muscles  are  bruised,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  that  the  injured  part  should  be 
kept  at  rest,  that  is,  that  the  muscles  should 
not  be  exerted  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  in  order  that 
they  may  recover  their  power  of  contraction. 
JEcchi/mosis. — The  effusion  of  blood  in 
consequence  of  a  bruise,  is  technically  called 
ecchymosis,  and  it  may  take  place  either 
into  the  interstices,  so  as  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  part  generally,  or  it  may 
collect  together  in  one  point.  In  the  case  of 
diffused  ecchymosis,  the  blood  gradually  and 
mechanically  tinges  the  texture  of  the  part, 
and  produces  those  colours  which  are  fami- 
liarly known  by  the  terms  black  and  blue 
WUtrkl  consequent  on  bruising.  Those  black 
and  blue  marks  are  not  produced  immediate- 
ly ;  they  do  not  immediately  follow  the 
blow,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  ting- 
ing of  the  part  by  the  blood,  when  the  effu- 
sion has  taken  place.  A  portion  of  the  skin 
becomes  of  a  dark-brownish,  or  reddish  ap- 
pearance ;  then  come  the  other  colours,  and 
the  changes  of  colour  which  are  thus  pro- 
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duced,  often  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  pui  t  whicli  has  been  imme- 
diately injured. 

The  blood  •which  is  thus  effused,  is  re- 
moved by  the  absoibents;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  application  that  we  can  make  use 
of,  thai  will  very  much  accelerate  the  natu- 
ral process  or"  absorption.  The  blood  will 
be  rem  veil  by  the  absorbents  it'  no  applica- 
tions at  all  !)•■  employed.  Some  substances, 
however,  in  the  Materia  Aledica1,  have  been 
considered  to  possess  the  power  of'  accele- 
rating this  natural  process,  and  they  have 
been  called  discuticnls.  The  muriate  of 
ammonia  in  the  form  of  solution,  has  been 
considered  to  have  this  power  ;  and  thus  il 
is  a  common  ingredient  employed  in  anv 
application;  when  the  object  is  to  assist 
the  absorption  of  diffused  blood.  Stimulat- 
ing applications',  those  that  contain  ammo- 
nia, and  the  various  stimulating  liniments, 
are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  assisting 
in  this  process. 

When  the  blood  is  effused  into  one  mass 
in  a  limb,  for  example,  and  if  the  limb  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  the  effusiou  raav,  in 
like  manner,  be  removed  by  the  absorbents  ; 
but  it  happens,  not  uncommonly,  that  the 
effusion  of  blood  in  that  way  excites  inflam- 
mation in  the  pait  into  which  it  is  effused  ; 
then  formation  of  matter  will  take  place, 
and,  in  fact,  the  symptoms  in  the  part  will 
be  very  much  like  those  attendant  on  an' 
abscess.  You  may  make  an  opening,  how- 
ever, and  find,  perhaps,  that  instead  of  let- 
ting out  a  quantity  of  matter,  you  merely 
evacuate  a  large  coagulum  of  blood. 

Where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  loose 
cellular  membrane  in  a  part,  this  kind  of 
process  is  likely  to  take  place ;  such  as 
in  the  scrotum  in  the  male,  and  labium 
pudendi  in  the  female.  Instances  occur, 
sometimes,  in  the  latter  case,  particularly 
where  enormous  swelling  will  take  place 
from  the  bursting  of  a  vessel,  and  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  one  mass.  When  this 
takes  place,  when  pain  and  heat  come  on  in 
the  part,  you  must  make  an  opening  and 
evacuate  the  effused  blood,  and  apply  cold 
afterwards,  and  the  cavity  will  contract,  and 
the  case  will  do  very  well. 

Punctured  IVounds. — Punctured  wounds 
are  those  which  are  inilicted  by  instruments 
that  are  pointed  and  narrow  in  their  shape, 
so  that  they  enter  the  part  readily,  and  pe- 
netrate easily  to  a  considerable  depth.  In 
fact,  the  depth  of  such  wounds  is  uncertain. 
You  cannot  well  tell  how  far  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  has  passed  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  limb  or  the  body.  Thedanger, 
therefore,  of  such  a  wound  is  by  no  means 
according  to  its  external  appearance.  You 
may  have  a  very  small  external  opening 
through  the  integuments,  and  yet  the  instru- 
ment  may  have   gone   very  deep   into  the 


limb,  and  injured  a  part  below  of  consider- 
able importance. 

As  these  wounds  do  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, put  on  a  formidable  appearance, 
patients  continue  to  uso  the  limb;  they  go 
on  with  their  ordinary  exertions,  and  they 
bring  on  inflammation  of  the  part.  WJien 
inflammation  is  brought  on  in  consequence 
[of  a  wound  of  this  kind,  it  affects  the  deep- 
|  Seated  textures  of  the  limb  ;  hence  tho  limb 
generally  swells  and  becomes  hard,  the  in- 
flamed parts  being  coniined  and  bound  down 
by  tho  fascia  which  covers  them.  The  ap- 
pearance, then,  which  the  limb  exhibits,  is 
often  ascribed  to  inflammation  or  injury  of 
the  fascia.  When  there  is  considerable 
swelling,  and  the  part  is  rendered  very 
tense  and  hard,  people  say,  "  Oh,  the  fascia 
is  inflamed."  Now  the  truth  is,  fascia  is 
one  of  those  textures  which  are  very  little 
liable  to  inflammation,  inflammation  of 
fascia  is  very  seldom  to  be  found  ;  and  in- 
flammations occurring  in  parts  after  punc- 
tures, are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fascia, 
but  to  their  happening  in  deeper  textures 
of  the  limb,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  those 
textures  being  confined  and  bound  down  by 
the  fascia.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
the  treatment  of  a  wound  of  this  kind,  to 
adopt  those  means,  in  the  first  place,  which 
are  calculated  to  obviate  inflammation  of 
deep-seated  parts.  Although  you  may  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  the  puncture  has 
gone,  you  should  treat  the  case  as  if  it  were 
one  in  whicli  considerable  inflammation  is 
likely  to  arise,  and  thus  you  will  prevent  its 
occurrence ;  for  if  a  case  of  that  kind  is 
neglected,  the  local  inflammation  often  be- 
comes very  considerable. 

Gun-shot  f founds. — Gun-shot  wounds 
have  very  commonly  been  considered  as 
altogether  different  from  wounds  of  other 
kinds,  as  being  very  peculiar  in  their  na- 
ture. The  injury  which  is  inflicted  by 
wounds  of  this  nature,  is  very  considerable. 
The  inflammation  which  they  produce  in 
the  part  is  violent  ;  their  consequences 
altogether  are  very  serious.  Hence,  when 
fire-arms  were  first  introduced,  the  effects  of 
these  wounds  were  found  so  much  more 
serious  than  those  which  were  ordinorily 
occasioned  by  the  weapons  whicli  were 
previously  employed,  that  it  was  supposed 
gun-shot  wounds  were  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture. It  was  suggested  that  the  gunpowder,, 
or  the  heat  of  the  ball,  in  some  measure 
affected  the  wound,  and  thus  that  some 
highly  deleterious  effect  was  produced  in 
the  injured  part.  Attempts  were  therefore 
made  to  counteract  this  deleterious  influence 
hy  such  applications  as  were  supposed  to  be: 
capable  of  counteracting  heat;  the  applica- 
tion of  turpentine,  hot  oils,  and  similar  hot 
and  stimulating  icmedies,  were  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose. 
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W  riters  of  modern  times,  particularly  the 
military  surgegus  of  Europe,  have  had  am- 
ple opportunities  of  observing  gun-shot 
wounds,  and  of  investigating  their  nature  ; 
so  that  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  par- 
ticular rules  applicable  to  it,  are  now  very 
well  understood.  The  only  peculiarities  in 
guu-shot  wounds,  arise  from  the  nature  of 
the  objects  by  which  the  wounds  are  in- 
flicted, and  the  degree  of  force  with  which 
they  strike  the  textures  of  the  human  body. 
Balls,  bullets,  fragments  of  shells,  splinters 
of  stone  and  wood,  and  various  hard  sub- 
stances of  these  kinds,  are  the  objects  by 
which  the  wounds  are  made,  and  they  are 
driven  with  great  force  against  the  body  ; 
they  produce  lacerated  and  contused  wounds 
of  the  most  serious  kind  ;  that  is,  they  pro- 
duce injuries  which  are  attended  with  very 
serious  local  inflammation.  The  degree  of 
violence  with  which  these  wounds  are  in- 
flicted, differs  in  different  instances.  If  a 
gun-shot  projectile  meet  the  body  directly 
and  in  full  force,  it  traverses  the  part  if  ii 
be  small ;  or  if  it  be  larger,  and  meet  a  limb, 
for  example,  it  probably  carries  it  away.  If 
a  small  substance  meet  the  body  directly, 
with  a  less  degree  of  force,  it  will  tear  and  I 
lacerate  the  part,  break  and  splinter  the 
bone,  producing  injuries  of  this  kind  accord- 
ing- to  the  degree  of  force  with  which  it  was 
moving.  Sometimes  balls  or  bullets  strike 
the  body  obliquely  ;  they  do  not  come  di- 
rectly against  it,  but  they  strike  it  at  various 
angles,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  enter  the  body, 
but,  having  touched  it,  glance  oft*  again. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  soft  textures 
that  intervene  between  the  skin  and  the 
bone  may  be  divided,  and  effusion  of  blood 
may  take  place ;  the  bone  itself  may  be 
broken  without  the  skin  apparently  being 
injured.  It  often  happens  in  battle,  that 
persons  are  found  dead  on  the  field  in  whom 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  wound  to  ac- 
count for  death;  but  if  the  bodies  be  ac- 
curately examined,  some  injur}'  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  ;  and  those 
injuries  have  been  very  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  "  wind  of  the  ball."  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  a  ball  which  has  not  struck 
the  body,  but  has  passed  very  near  to  it, 
produces  some  kind  of  influence,  and  that 
influence  has  vaguely  been  ascribed  to  the 
•■  wind"  of  the  cannon  ball.  I  fancy  this 
explanation  does  not  rest  on  any  solid  foun- 
dation ;  we  have  no  proof  for  saying  that  a 
cannon  ball  by  its  wind,  in  passing  very 
near  to  the  body,  will  commit  tkis  injury  ; 
in  fact,  if  the  limb  of  a  person  be  cut  off  by 
a  cannon  ball,  it  is  certain  that  the  ball 
must  go  very  near  to  the  other,  yet  you  do 
not  find  that  other  at  all  injured.  There 
can  be  no  ground  then  for  supposing  that 
these  injuries  are  occasioned  by  the  wind 
of  projectiles.    In  other  cases  we  fiiid  that 


bones  may  be  broken,  although  the  bkui  ro»y 
be  uninjured  ;  the  state  ol  ihe  skin,  ihwe- 
fore,  is  no  proof  that  considerable  violence 
has  not  been  oftered  to  a  part. 

With  respect  to  the  symptoms  of 
shot  wounds,  1  may  observe,  that  some- 
tunes  the  immediate  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent is  not  denoted  by  any  symptoms,  that 
is,  the  patient  is  not  conscious  that  the 
wound  has  been  received,  more  particularly 
if  the  mind  was  very  actively  engaged  at 
the  time  the  wound  was  inflicted,  as  in  the 
instance  of  persons  in  battle.  A  leg  or  a 
thigh  may  be  shot  through,  and  the  patient 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  until  he  dis- 
covers it  by  accident.  Very  often  a  serious 
wound  of  other  parts  may  be  inflicted,  of 
which  the  patient  is  ignorant  until  he  finds 
it  out  by  observing  blood  to  flow  from  the 
wound,  in  other  instances  considerable 
pain  is  produced,  serious  pain.  Sometimes 
serious  and  even  fatal  hiemorrhage  is  pro- 
duoed  at  the  moment  by  a  gun-shot  wound  ; 
indeed  you  will  easily  understand  that 
large  vessels  may  be  injured  by  wounds  of 
this  kind,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  if 
copious  bleeding  take  place  and  the  patient 
perish.  But,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
gen-shot  wounds  do  not  bleed  at  all,  or  only 
too  trifling  extent;  when  a  thigh,  for  in- 
stance, is  carried  away  by  a  cannon  ball,  no 
considerable  hemorrhage  takes  place. 

When  an  artery  is  divided  by  actual  tear- 
ing, the  eoats  do  not  give  way  all  at  once, 
each  in  the  same  degree.  The  internal  and 
middle  coats  do  not  allow  of  stretching  like 
the  external  or  cellular  coat.  The  internal 
and  middle  coats  rupture  first ;  the  external 
or  cellular  coat  is  drawn  out  to  a  consider- 
able extent;  but  that  also  at  last  yields.  It 
is  very  elastic,  it  contracts  again,  corrugates, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  natural  bandage,  or  liga- 
ture, round  the  divided  internal  and  middle 
coats.  Thus,  if  you  take  an  artery  out  of  a 
part,  after  a  wound  of  this  kind,  you  will 
find  it  covered  by  a  dense  cellular  structure  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  it  happens  that  when  large 
arteries  are  thus  broken,  being  first  violent- 
ly extended,  and  then  torn,  they  do  not  bleed, 
although  if  a  bullet  or  any  other  body  go 
directly  through  them,  without  extending 
the  coats,  very  violent  hemorrhage  takes 
place. 

Very  frequently  the  occurrence  of  gun- 
shot wounds  produces  a  peculiar  effect,  both 
in  the  nervous  and  the  circulating  sys- 
tems. It  will  produce  violent  tremors,  agi- 
tations, alarms,  or  feelings  of  anxiety,  in  the 
individual.  It  will  disturb  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  reduce  it  very  much,  produc- 
ing a  feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  pains,  colds, 
shiverings,  and  actual  syncope.  From  the 
effects  produced  both  in  the  nervous  and 
circulating  systems,  a  patient  will  seem  on 
the  point  of  dying  from  a  severe  guu-shot 
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wound  ;  and  these  symptoms  will  lael  for  a 
few  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound, 
although,  iu  other  instanced,  as  1  have  al- 
ready mentioned  to  you,  a  patient  may  be 
hardly  awuro  that  a  wound  exiats.  These 
symptoms  arise  from  a  very  violent  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous  and  circulating  systems, 
and 


co  off*  in   two  or  three  hours  after  the  I  luted   for   its  quiet.     With    regard 
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such  a  wound,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
keep  the  part  covered  with  a  cold,  wet, 
clotli.  That  is  the  most  likely  mode  to  pre- 
vent inflammation.  If  the  cotd  should  bo 
unpleasant  to  the  patient,  you  may  apply  a 
poultice.  As  to  the  posture  of  the  limb, 
you  should   adopt    the   position  best  culeu- 

'    to    the 


wound  has  been  received. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  gun-ajiot 
wounds  we  may  observe,  that  injuries  of  this 
kind  are  very  oiteu  complicated  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  ; 
that  is,  the  bullet  which  has  produced  the 
wound  nr.iv  not  have  passed  through  the 
bodv.  it  may  have  entered  it,  and  remained 
there.  Portions  of  the  dress  of  the  individual 
»ay  be  carried  in  by  the  bullet  at  the  time 
the  wound  takes  place.  It  is  desirable,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  remove  such  foreign 
substances,  when  it  can  be  accomplished 
easily.  When  the  bullet,  or  fragment,  is 
near  the  external  opening  of  the  wound,  and  it 
can  be  removed  by  inconsiderable  incision— 
if  a  bullet,  for  instance,  having  gone  through 
a  limh,  be  just  under  the  skin  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  limb,  and  you  can  remove  it 
by  merely  making  a  division  of  the  skin,  by 
all  means  take  it  out.  If  there  be  a  large 
mass  of  clothing  so  situated  that  by  a  little 
incision  you  can  remove  it,  it  will  be  desir- 
able for  you  to  do  so,  for  objects  of  this  na- 
ture will  become  sources  of  irritation  in  sub- 
sequent stages  of  the  proceedings.  When, 
however,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  them  with- 
out tedious  search,  without  extensive  in- 
cisions, you  had  better  leave  them  alone.  It 
often  happens  that  bullets  are  driven  far  into 
the  body,  and  without  beiug  detected  after 
the  infliction  of  the  wound,  they  remain  in 
the  situation  to  which  they  reached  in  the 
first  instance,  and  actually  continue  there  for 
a  number  of  years,  without  exciting  any  irri- 
tation in  the  part.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  direction  of  a  bullet,  on  entering  the 
body,  is  diverted  ;  it  does  not  go  straight 
through  from  one  surface,  to  the  other ;  it 
does  not  pursue  a  straight  course,  but  it  will 
be  diverted  from  its  regular  direction,  by 
striking  against  a  bone,  or  meeting  with  a 
tendon,  or  the  convex  surface  of  a  muscle  ; 
and,  indeed,  so  much  so  that  the  mere  exter- 
nal opening  of  the  wound,  and  the  direction 
the  bullet  seemed  to  have  taken  on  first  en- 
tering the  body,  do  not  give  you  any  means 
of  tracing  out  the  part  at  which  it  has  arriv- 
ed. In  many  cases  you  cannot  find  out  where 
the  bullet  is  seated,  so  that  you  have  not  the 
means  of  tracing  it. 

Alter  the  reasons  I  have  given  you,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  make  any  great  search 
for  the  foreign  body.  It  is  better  to  leave 
the  thing  alone,  for  you  find  that  no  very 
serious  effect  is  produced  by  its  presence. 
For  the  first  few  days  after  the  infliction  of 


state  of  the  patient's  body,  diet,  and  all  other 
such  circumstances,  you  should  adopt  that 
plan  which  is  most  likely  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  inflammation,  for  that  is  the 
great  source  of  danger  iu  such  cases. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  adopt  very  active  anti- 
phlogistic means.  Where  a  part  of  great 
importance  is  the  seat  of  injury,  and  where 
the  injury  is  very  considerable,  you  must 
have  recourse  to  them.  Such  then  are  the 
means  that  you  should  employ  in  gun-shot 
wounds. 

But  there  are  certain  proceedings  which 
it  is  equally  expedient  for -you  not  to  adopt. 
In  the  first  place,  you  are  by  no  means 
to  consider  it  necessary  to  apply  bandages. 
You  should  not  apply  a  bandage  after  a  gun- 
shot wound,  unless  there  is  some  particular 
purpose  to  be  answered  by  it.  You  might 
expect  inflammation  and  subsequent  swell- 
ing as  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding,  and 
the  probability  of  these  renders  the  appli- 
cation of  bandages  very  objectionable.  It 
was  formerly  directed  that  sponges  or  lint, 
or  what  some  surgeons  have  called  tents, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  wounds,  to 
keep  them  open,  and  afford  a  free  discharge 
in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  wound. 
This  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Again  ;  it  has 
been  advised  to  make  incisions  at  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  the  bullet,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  tension,  orin  order  to  prevent 
confinement  of  the  matter,  when  the  period 
of  its  discharge  arises.  Generally  speaking, 
this  may  be  regarded  as  unnecessary.  If 
you  adopt  the  means  that  are  best  calculated 
to  prevent  or  allay  the  inflammation,  no  ten- 
sion will  take  place  in  the  part,  and,  conse- 
quently, those  incisions  are  without  any  ob- 
ject, if,  however,  matter  should  form,  and 
considerable  inflammation  take  place — if 
sloughs,  or  any  matter,  should  be  confined, 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  make  the  in- 
cisions necessary  for  the  discharge. 

After  a  few  days,  the  surface  of  the 
wound  will  begin  to  discharge,  and  be 
sloughy.  There  is  so  much  bruising  in 
gun-shot  wounds,  that  the  surface  generally 
perishes,  and  a  slough,  more  or  less  thick, 
usually  separates  from  the  whole  track  of 
the  wound  ;  this  process  generally  com- 
mences four  or  five  days  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound.  This  is  a  period  of  danger, 
in  consequence  of  the  risk  in  many  in- 
stances, of  secondary  ha?raorrhage.  If  the 
track   of   the  wound  slough,   and   that  go 
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.  be  included  in  the  iloughing 
process  ;  mid  when  a  portion  of  a  veiiel 
comes  away,  }uu  may  expect  free  bleeding 
to  take  place.  Thus,  in  injuries  where  no 
haemorrhage  lias  occurred  immediately  on 
the  in  tin  tii>u  of  the  wound,  very  serious 
haemorrhage  will  take  |i!ace  at  the  period  1 
am  now  mentioning.  At  such  a  time  the 
patient  should  he  very  carefully  watched. 
In  an\  case  in  which  the  track  0?  the  wound 
(foes  near  to  a  vessel,  it  is  important  that  you 
should  most  carefully  attend  to  it  at  this 
tune.  Have  tourniquets  at  hand,  nnd  in- 
struct the  attendant  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  patient.  The  healing  of  the 
wound  must  hi-  accomplished  by  the  process 
of  gtanulatioh  J  and  if  no  blood-vessel  have 
been  materially  injured,  if  no  hone  have  sus- 
tained considerable  injury,  though  the  wound 
lias  taken  plate  in  a  purl  of  great  importance, 
\ouw:ll  find  that  if  you  have  adopted  ail  the 
measures  calculated  to  preveut  inflamma- 
tion, the  injuiy,  apparently  very  seiious  at 
first,  will  do  well;  nature  will  perform  the 
restorative  process  speedily,  and  effectuallv. 
If  a  bone  have  been  injured,  it  will  often 
happeq  that  pieces  will  <on(inue  to  come 
away  through  the  wound  for  a  considerable 
period.  A  patient  may  go  on  in  this  way 
for  a  long  time,  without  being  in  any  par- 
ticular danger. 

Amputation. — In  the  case  of  gun-shot 
wounds  in  the  extremities,  it  often  becomes 
a  question  whether  it  will  be  better  to  at- 
tempt to  save  the  limb,  or  to  perform  the 
operation  of  amputation.  In  certain  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  injury  is  so  extensive,  and 
so  violent  in  degree,  that  you  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  traumatic  gan- 
grene will  occur,  or  that  so  violent  a  degree 
of  local  inflammation,  and  consequent  febrile 
disturbance,  will  take  place,  as  must  endan- 
ger the  life  of  the  patient.  Or  the  case 
may  he  rather  more  doubtful  ;  it  may  appear 
possible  that  the  limb  maybe  saved,  and  yet 
there  may  be  so  much  doubt  about  it,  that  if 
you  make  the  attempt,  the  patient  mav  lose 
his  life  in  consequence ;  or,  after  under- 
going serious  inflammation,  suppurations, 
and  protracted  formations  of  matter,  he  may 
recover  at  the  end  of  several  weeks,  or 
months,  or  even  sometimes  years,  with  a 
limb  so  much  impaired  in  power,  that  it  may 
he  doubtful  whether  a  wooden  leg  would  not 
he  more  useful.  There  can  be  no  hesitation, 
then,  in  stating,  that  there  are  certain  cases 
of  gun-shot  wounds,  in  which  the  removal  of 
the  limb  is  the  best  course  of  proceeding; 
although,  1  should  observe  to  you,  that  evtn 
this  point  has  been  questioned.  Frederic 
the  Great,  king  oi'  Prussia,  had  so  much  oc- 
casion for  the  assistance  of  soldiers  in  the 
course  of  his  government,  as  he  wa3  almost 
always  at  war,  that  he  could  not  abide  the 


sight     of    individuals    who     had    lost    their 
limbB,  because  thej  *ere  no  h  ng*>r  cipnWe 

of  M-rving  us  soldiers,  and  he  IfloR  it  into 
his  head  that  his  army  surgeon  Often  cut  off 
the  limbs  of  his  soldiers,  when  atuptitutiou 
irai  imii' <  t^ary.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  uncertain  whether  amputation 
could  not  generally  he  dispensed  with  in  his 
army,  and  he  therefoto  directed  his  chief 
army  surgeon,  Bilguer,  to  turn  hie  attention 
to  the  point.  '1  hat  surgeon  published  a 
tract,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove,  that 
amputation  might  be  entirelv  dispensed 
with,  or  that,  at  anv  rate,  it  was  very  sel- 
dom net -e.ssary  to  have  recourse  to  it.  The 
title  of  that  work  was,  "  l)u  nlembrorurn 
Amputatione  rarissime  adininistranda  aut 
qo»si  abruganda."  The  arguments  he  had 
recourse  to,  to  show  that  amputations  weru 
not  nccessat  v,  were  verv  wc'.l  answered  by 
Mr.  Pott,  in  his  treatise  in  the  subject.  In- 
deed, we  can  have  no  hesitation  Hi  statin 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  amputation  is 
necessai  v. 

The  question  then  aiises,  'What  are  the 
kind  of  gunshot  wounds  that  require  re- 
moval of  the  limb,  and  what  is  the  time  at 
which  the  operation  mav  be  mo*t  advanta- 
geously performed  !  The  cases  for  ampu- 
tation, are  those  in  which  an  important 
joint  is  traversed  by  a  bullet.  A  gun-shot 
wound  of  this  kind  in  the  knee,  is  always  a 
case  for  amputation ;  and  army  surgeons 
considered,  that  in  most  instances,  n  similar 
injury  of  the  elbow,  or  of  the  aucle,  is  also 
a  fit  case  for  amputation  ;  at  all  events,  it 
is  so  of  the  ancle.  With  respect  to  the 
elbow,  the  power  of  restoration  is  more 
considerable  there,  and  a  stiff  joint  of  the 
elbow  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  of 
the  aucle.  However,  most  cases  of  acci- 
dents of  this  kind  to  the  elbow  or  the 
ancle  joint,  are  considered  by  those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  this  branch 
of  surgery,  to  be  proper  cases  for  am- 
putation. A  very  extensive  laceration  of 
the  soft  parts  of  a  limb,  with  a  splinter 
and  extensive  fracture,  or  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh  by  a  gun-shot,  are,  in  all 
instances,  fit  cases  for  amputation.  In 
injuries  of  this  kind,  of  the  leg  or  arm, 
where  the  soft  parts  are  extensively  lace- 
rated, and  the  bone  is  considerably  splin- 
tered, it  will  often  happen,  that  the  injury 
to  the  bone  will  extend  considerably  above 
the  part  which  has  been  struck  by  the  pro- 
jectile. Thus,  if  the  tibia  he  struck  in  the 
middle,  it  may  become  splintered  up  to  the 
knee  joint.  When  a  large  mass  of  the  soft 
pans  of  a  limb  is  shot  away,  more  particu- 
larly if  it  include  the  main  artery,  and  when 
a  limb  is  carried  away  entirely  bv  a  common 
ball,  it  may  seem  that  the  accident  has  of 
itself  performed  the  amputation  ;  the  ampu- 
tatiou,  however,  is  not  done  neatly  enough, 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  cut  oil*  tin.-  limb  higher 

up.      Such  are  the  seiious  cases  of  nun-shot 
wounds  of  the    extremities,    i  n    which    the 
removal  of  the  liml>  becomes  necessary. 
Then  with  uspect  to  the  tunc  pf  \u  -rform- 

hig   tin-   operation.     You  nave  the  choice 

bttUHOii  immediate  or  curly  ;nn|)ti tulioti , 
that  in,  llmrcmov.il  of  tliclimh  within  ten 
hours,  or,  we  may  say,  at  the  farthest,  twen- 
ty-lour hours  from  the  occunonce  of  the 
accident,  nl  a  period  when  inflammation  has 
nol  arisen  in  the  part,  and  when  febrile 
ilislurhancc  of  the  system  has  not  taken 
place — you  have  the  choice  between  this 
or  waiting  until  the  local  inflammation  and 
g 'Oil &rp|  febrile  disturbance,  which  ensue, 
slr.ill  have  subsided  ;  that,  is,  until  a  very 
remote  period  of  time  from  the  occurrence 
of  the.  accident.  The  choice  is  between 
immediate  or  early,  and  delayed  amputa- 
tion ;  between  primarv  and  secondary  am- 
putation. Ijje  question,  which  of  these  two 
periods  is  the  best  for  the  removal  of  the 
limb,  must,  of  course,  be  one  of  experience. 
It  is  not  a  point  to  be  determined  by  reason- 
ing, but  by  observing,  a  prion,  what  actu- 
ally takes  place  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, by  comparing  the.  results  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  lnnb  may  be 
removed  immediately  after  the  accident, 
•with  the  results  of  a  similar  number  of  ope- 
rations in  which  it  has  been  deferred,  until 
the  local  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  then 
seeing  under  which  plan  the  greater  num- 
ber of  lives  is  saved.  Now  the  result  of 
experience  on  this  point  is  decisive,  and 
that  proves  very  clearly  that  early  amputa- 
tion is  the  best,  and,  in  my  own  opinion, 
the  result  of  experience  corresponds  with 
the  dictates  of  reason.  If,  indeed,  we  were 
to  rely  merely  on  the  latter,  1  think  we 
should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  that 
experience  points  out.  Why  do  you  deter- 
mine on  removing  a  limb  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Because  you  think  that  the 
nature  of  the  accident  is  such  as  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  individual.  You  would  not 
remove  the  limb,  unless  you  supposed  life 
to  be  in  danger.  Life  would  be  in  danger 
by  the  occurrence  of  traumatic  gangrene, 
which  would  carry  oft"  the  patient  very 
quickly,  by  the  violent  local  inflammation 
and  serious  febrile  disturbance  of  the  sys- 
tem consequent  upon  it.  Aow  if  you  defer 
the  amputation  until  a  distant  period,  you 
give  the  patient  the  chance  of  dying  before 
the  time  of  operating  arrives.  By  operating 
immediately,  you  save  the.  patient  from  the 
risk  which  these  occasion,  but,  by  delay, 
you  expose  him  to  the  approach  of  death  ; 
he  may  not  live  to  the  time  appointed  for 
the  secondary  or  deferred  amputation. 

As  a  reason  for  delay,  it  is  said,  that 
patients  in  strong  health  do  not  bear  opera- 
tions so  well  as   those  that  have  been  pre- 


viously reduced.  This,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, may  be  admitted  to  be  true,  but  still 
it  is  not  the  proper  ground  for  deciding  the 
question  in  such  cases  ;  the  question  is, 
whether  out  of  an  equal  number  of  patients 
on  whom  amputation  has  been  performed, 
in  consequence  of  serious  gunshot  wounds, 
immediately  after  the  injury,  and  another 
number  on  whom  the  operation  has  been 
deferred  to  a  remote  period, —  whether  you 
save  the  greater  number  of  patients  out  of 
the  former  or  out  of  the  latter  ; — whether 
the  patients  will  go  through  the  operation 
of  immediate  amputation,  or  whether  they 
will  go  through  it  better  after  they  have 
endured  the  inflammation,  the  fever,  and 
the  various  consequences  resulting  from  the. 
injury'?'  That  is  the  true  question.  Now, 
if  we  observe  the  results  in  instances  in 
which  a  large  number  of  amputations  has 
been  performed  under  both  these  circum- 
stances, we  shall  find  them  decidedly  in 
favour  of  early  amputation.  After  the  battle 
of  Toulouse,  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
and  some  others  that  occurred  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  campaign,  this  comparison 
was  very  accurately  made.  The  result  of 
all  the  amputations  performed  immediately 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  very  soon  after- 
wards, was  ascertained,  as  also  was  the 
result  of  all  the  amputations  performed  at  a 
remote  period  :  and  it  was  found  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  delayed  cases  was 
nearly  double  those  after  the  early  amputa- 
tions. The  result,  therefore,  was  very- 
much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Still  that  does 
not  give  you  the  true  comparison  between 
the  two  modes  of  proceeding.  What  you 
want  to  know  is  this  : — Supposing  you  have 
a  hundred  patients  requiring  amputation, 
you  take  fifty  of  them  and  amputate  imme- 
diately, leaving  the  other  fifty  to  be  ampu- 
tated upon  some  weeks  afterwards.  Will 
you  save  the  greater  number  out  of  the  first 
fifty  or  out  of  the  second  1  Recollect,  that 
out  of  those  in  winch  you  delay  the  opera- 
tion, there,  is  a  certain  number  that  will 
unquestionably  die  in  the  mean  time,  from 
the  effects  of  the  accident.  They  do  not, 
in  fact,  live  to  allow  of  the  operation  being 
performed.  To  the  number  of  deaths  out  of 
the  second  fifty,  therefore,  you  must  add 
those  who  die  before  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, and  then  the  case  becomes  still 
more  in  favour  of  early  amputation.  This 
point  has  been  placed,  by  the  experience  of 
English  and  French  army  surgeons,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  war,  in  so  striking  a  light, 
that  there  can  be  no  further  question 
upon  it. 

In  addition  to  the  ample  experience  to  be 
thus  derived,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to 
mention  the  more  limited  experience  that 
has  occurred  to  myself.  In  fact,  we  have 
not,  in  very  many  cases  in  civil  practice,  the 
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opportunity  of  performing   upfcratiQU-i   aiur  hml    ..  that    I  Would,  go 

aicideuts.      1    haw,   h..ut\  fi,  in  ilu    (.om..«-  and    ,<  ..  luiu,  tleail  or  alive. 
of  a  great   number  of  )eai:>,    performed    uq         \\  hen    1    arnwdl   fmiid    tin   yuune,    u*«u    . 

inconsiderable  number  of  operations  mime  pearly    in  the  situation    the  uidividutl  who 

diutely   after   seriuus    injuries  ;    and    I  may  came,  fur  me   had    described,     lie  wa*  tu   a 


meution  to  you,  that  the  same  observation 
applies  to  ewes  of  compound  fracture,  as  ro 
cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  ;  the  result  of  the 
immediate  operations  has  been,  in  general, 
very  satisfactory.  But  suppose  you  were  to 
consider  the  matter  without  any  reference 
to  experience  at  all  ;  should  you  expect  that 
a  person,  whether  in  high  health  or  not, 
would  bear  best,  the  simple  and  clean  cut  of 
air  amputation,  or  the  extensive  laceration 
and  contusiou,  with  splintering  of  bone, 
and  perhups  exposure  of  a  joint,  from  a 
serious  gun-shot  wound  ?  To  my  mind, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  iu  saying,  that 
the  simple  cut  of  amputation  is  much  the 
less  serious  of  the  two  ;  that  the  patient  is 
much  more  likely  to  go  through  the  opera- 
tion safely  arid  well,  and  have  his  life  pre- 
served, than  when  exposed  to  the  very  se- 
rious and  complicated  mischiefs  that  take 
place  from  some  of  the  worst  gun-shot 
wounds  without  it. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  place  of  ampu- 
tation, it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  general, 
you  save  as  much  of  the  limb  as  you  can. 
But  you  must  bear  in  mind  the  circumstance 
1  have  mentioned  to  you,  the  splintering  of 
bone  in  bad  gun-shot  wounds,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  that  may  affect  the  bone  be- 
yond the  part  at  which  the  wound  has 
actually  been  received. 

In  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds  of 
the  chest,  or  abdomen,  the  principles  ob- 
served must  be  very  much  the  same  as  those 
which  will  guide  you  in  the  management  of 
wounds  of  any  other  kiud,  occurring  in 
those  situations,  and,  in  fact,  the  practical 
rules  are  simply  those  that  are  necessary  to 
avert  inflammation.  You  will  lind  it  expe- 
dient, in  injuries  of  this  kind,  to  employ  the 
most  active  antiphlogistic  means  ;  and  uu- 
der  their  vigorous  employment,  recovery 
will  often  take  place  in  wounds  that  appear 
to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  aud  desperate 
kinds.  You  will  hud  patients  recover  from 
wounds  where,  if  you  considered  merely 
the  track  of  the  ball,  it  would  be  supposed 
that  parts  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
had  been  injured.  I  remember  being  sent 
for  to  a  young  man  who  had  attempted  to 
destroy  himself  by  discharging  a  pistol  in, 
what  iie  conceived  to  be,  the  situation  of 
his  heart.  lie  had  pointed  the  weapon  to 
the  left  side  of  his  chest,  and  there  dis- 
charged it.  t  was  summoned  to  him  very 
suddenly,  but  the  person  who  came  to  me 
said  it  would  be  of  no  use  my  going,  as  the 
gentleman  was  undoubtedly  dying,  and 
would,  very  probably,  be  dead  by  the  time 
I  arrived ;  still,  as  be  had  been  desired  to 


slate  of  the  greatest  depression  ;  the  pulae 
w:i->  scarcely  perceptible  ;  the  *kin  was  pul- 
lid  aud  cold,  and  the  patient  was  hardly  able 
to  utter  a  word.  1  found  him,  in  fact,  look- 
ing very  like  u  dying  man.  There  was  an 
opening  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the 
chest,  nearly  in  the  middle,  though  u  liltlo 
towards  the  left  side,  not  far  from  the  ster- 
num ;  so  that  it  seemed  probable  the  ball 
had  gone  very  close  to  the  heart  ;  at  all 
events  if  it  had  not  gone  thiough  the  heart, 
it  appeared  that  it  must  have  gone  through, 
or  pretty  near,  the  stomach,  or  »ome  pan  oi 
equal  consequence.  Upon  examining  him 
very  carefully,  1  found  the  hall  just  under  the 
skin,  close  to  the  spinous  processes  of  Lh« 
dorsal  vertebrae  behind,  and  nearly  opposite, 
the  point  at  which  it  had  entered  in  irout. 
1  divided  the  skin  with  a  bistoury,  aud  look 
out  the  bullet.  The  gentleman  was  so  low 
when  I  saw  him,  that  it  was  necessary, 
after  puttiug  him  to  bed,  to  give  him  a  lutle 
wine  aud  water.  However,  he  slowly  reco- 
vered ;  the  immediate  depression  arising 
from  the  wound  went  off,  and  it  was  soon 
manifest  that  no  such  injuiy  had  been  in* 
dieted  on  any  organ  of  importance  as  was 
likely  to  destroy  life.  All  that  was  done 
was,  as  the  circulation  became  more  vigor- 
ous, to  bleed  him  very  freely,  to  purge  him, 
and  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest  ; 
and  that  plan  was  pursued  to  the  utmost 
extent.  The  symptoms  of  active  inflamma- 
tion in  the  chest  which  had  come  on,  disap- 
peared on  the  employment  of  venesection, 
and  the  means  I  have  mentioned.  He  lost 
altogether  an  immense  quantity  of  blood, 
and  was  reduced  by  these  means  apparently 
to  death's  door.  But  he  was  a  young  per- 
son of  good  constitution,  and  it  turned  out 
that  neither  the  heart,  nor  the  stomach,  nor 
even  the  lungs,  had  received  any  serious  in- 
jury. He  recovered  completely — got  quite 
well. 
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CONSTIPATION,  WITH    PROLAPSUS    UTERI. 

Dr.  Graham  introduced  to  the  class  the 
case  of  Cath.  Simpson,  whose  disease  was 
menorrhagia,  depending  on  prolapsus  uteri. 


DTSEASE  OT  THE  BRAIN,  AND  STRABISMI'S. 
In  an  affection  of  tin"*  kind,  he  said,  consti- 
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pillion  was  a  verv  ifijatiotrs  occurrence,  <>" 
acooimt  of  the  vicinity  of  the  distended 
in  teal  me  to  tfi.'  uterus;  hut,  in  removing 
tlii*  source  of  irritation,  care  should  ho 
taken  not  to  substitute  for  it  another  of  equal, 
or  even  greater,  danger,  namely,  tin"  em- 
ployment of  cathartic  medicines  ;  laxatives 
by  the  mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  injections, 
were  the  proper  means  hv  which  such  con- 
stipation should  he  obviated.  All  sources 
of  oxlnuislion  should  also  he  avoided,  such 
as  crowded  rooms,  and  the  late  hours  ob- 
served in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
The  system  should  also  be  strengthened  by 
the  use  of  tonics,  proper  nutritive  food,  a 
moderate  U9e  of  wine,  porter,  perhaps  dilut- 
ed spirits,  in  fact,  any  similar  stimulant,  cor- 
responding with  the  habits  of  the  patient, 
and  glren  in  such  quantities  as  to  strengthen, 
not  to  excite,  the  system.  This  woman, 
with  these  -views,  was  treated  with  emol- 
lient and  opiate  enemata.  The  cold  opiate 
enema,  l>r.  Graham  said,  he  had  seen  very 
useful,  but  even  this  he  had  known  some- 
times to  produce  great  irritation  and  painj 
and  was  therefore  to  be  avoided  ;  but,  on 
such  a  point  as  this,  experience  only  could 
teach  when  it  was  admissible.  She  had  also 
castor  oil,  with  a  little  laudanum;  after- 
wards, when  the  bowels  -were  less  sus- 
ceptible of  irritation,  the  cathartic  infusion 
was  employed,  in  small  doses  ;  she  was  also 
allowed  toddy  and  animal  food.  Having 
complained  of  pain  in  the  side,  she  was  once 
cupped  to  lO^  with  relief;  this  he  after- 
wards thought  unnecessary,  as  it  principally 
depended  ou  the  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels;  on  the  whole,  this  plan  of  treatment 
had  been  attended  with  the  desired  suc- 
cess. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  BRAIN — TUMOURS  OP  THE 
CORPUS  STRIATUM  AND  TUBER  ANNULARE 
STRABISMUS* 

Mary  Gibson,  aetat.  3(5,  had  been  admit- 
ted so  far  back  as  the  15th  April ;  she  then 
complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  dai ting  forwards  over  the  right  ear  ; 
the  scalp  over  the  right  ear,  for  a  space  not 
exceeding  the  diameter  of  half-a-crown, 
was  excessively  tender  to  the  touch  ;  there 
was  strabismus  of  the  right  eye,  with  im- 
paired vision;  nausea,  cardialgia,  flatulence, 
and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms  also,  existed  ; 
the  bowels  were  habitually  costive  ;  tongue 
whitish;  pulse  of  nearly  natural  chaiac- 
ter  ;  catamenia  had  been  absent  eighteen 
months.  She  was  then  treated  with  cathar- 
tics, cupping,  leeching,  and  blisters,  hut 
was  dismissed  the  house  for  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  scarifications  of  the  tender  portion 
of  the  scalp.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
hemiplegia  of  the  left  side  supervened,  and 


she  was  readmitted  a  short  time  b«fore  the 
(  online  nee  men  toff  he  present  clinical  session. 
Her  strength  rapidly  declined, and  a  few  days 
before  her  death  the  right  arm  became  per- 
manently contracted.  She  died  ou  the  1'Jth 
instimt. 

From  these  symptoms,  Dr.  Graham  said, 
he  was  induced  to  observe  to  the  gentlemen 
in  the  dissecting  theatre,  that  he  expected 
to  find  disease  (perhaps  ramollissemcnt)  in 
the  right  corpus  striatum,  and  tho  examina- 
tion proved  his  supposition  to  be  correct. 
There  was  slight  serous  effusion  under  the 
arachnoid  membrane,  and  in  the  lateral  Ven- 
trical a  distinct  depression  was  seen  on  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  right  corpus  striatum, 
and  when  cut  into  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
suppurated  tubercle,  surrounded  by  softened 
cerebral  matter;  another  tubercle  was  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  left  optic  nerve, 
behind  or  occipital  to  the  decussation;  a 
large  tubercle,  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  was 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  tuber  annulare, 
and  there  was  considerable  effusion  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

As  to  the  connexion  between  the  symp- 
toms and  these  appearances,  he  considered 
the  strabismus  here  not  to  result  from  the 
paralysis  of  any  of  the  motor  muscles  of  the 
globe,  but  simply  from  a  provident  effort  of 
nature  to  remove  an  useless  organ  out  of  the 
held  of  vision  of  the  other  and  perfect  eye, 
as  different  foci  in  either  eye  much  dimi- 
nished the  powers  of  vision.  This  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  cases  of  many  short-sighted 
people,  in  whom  one  eye  is  far  more  power- 
ful than  the  other.  He  related  an  expe- 
riment, performed  by  Dr.  Christison  on 
himself,  tending  to  show  the  influence  of 
attention  on  the  vision  of  short-sighted 
persons.  This  gentleman  is  accustomed 
to  use  a  single  eye-glass  with  the  desired 
effect ;  if  he  puts  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  hav- 
ing but  one  glass,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  ex- 
cites the  attention  of  the  organ  with  the 
shorter  focus,  his  vision  is  immediately  con- 
fused ;  yet,  while  his  attention  is  not  directed 
to  the  subject  he  uses  one  glass  with  both 
eyes  open  with  perfect  convenience.  The 
question  concerning  the  decussation  of  the 
optic  nerves,  Dr.  Graham  observed,  as  far 
as  this  case  goes,  would  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  As  to  the  existence  of  disease 
here,  in  the  situation  in  which  he  anticipated 
finding  it,  he  said,  that  long  experience  had 
shown,  that  such  was  almost  invariably  ob- 
served in  the  side  opposite  to  that  affected 
with  paralysis  during  life.  He  had  but  little 
doubt,  but  that  in  the  cases  related,  of  para- 
lysis on  the  same  side  as  the  organic  disease, 
a  more  accurate  examination  would  have 
detected  disease  also  at  the  opposite.  Here, 
for  example,  if  the  huge  tubercle  on  the 
tuber  aunulare  (at  the  paralytic  side)  was 
first  met  with,  a  superficial  examiner  might 
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ied  v.  iih  the  di  ,  and  with- 

out further  i  11  v  i  the  part* 

!  attributable    to    it  alone,  while,  in  iru- 

.t    VM  induced    by    tin-  mbeicle  m  the 
i'a    corpus    sir. alum  ;    in  iiul,    he  con- 
cluded, where  such  a  multitude  of  cases  was 
C  dlccted  iii  support  of  tOky  opinion, he  should 
•v    sceptical    of   Ins   own    observation, 

when   it  woula  lead  bin  to  uu  opposite 
belief* 


Thursday,  Diccmbtr  \H. 

I'l  r.H'Sl  11  1>  ;       OI-1ASE        Or      THE       111    Mil    , 

Ml'lllUs;     .Ml   lt(   UlllAI.     1JJS1AM. 

Dit.  A  i  isoN.  One  patient  only  had  been 
taken  in  since  the  pit  ceding  lecture  ;  \\  . 
( i  tmdiiMiu,  a  labourer,  Dgei)  33  {  his  case 
Dr.  Alison  considered  instructive  in  difftr- 
ent  points  of  view,  This  man  laboured 
under  two  distinct  diseases,  perhaps  of  ac* 
cidentul  combination  ;  he  complained  of  se 
Vere  paiii  of  the  lower  limbs  during  the 
night,  wliirh  partly  depended  on  old  mllam- 
matiou  of  the  periosteum  on  both  tibiie,  and 
the  ancles  were  also  painful.  Of  late,  too, 
he  had  suffered  consideiable  inconvenience 
from  palpitations,  and  there  was  certain 
evidence  of  organic  disease  of  the  heai  r.  He 
positively  de  nies  ever  having  been  affected 
with  syphilis,  of  the  truth  of  which  asser- 
tion there  might  be  some  doubt,  if  any  rea- 
son could  be  assigned  for  the  denial  under 
his  present  circumstances,  lie  says  that, 
six  years  since,  he  was  placed  on  the  use  of 
mercury  for  the  cure  of  a  scaly  eruption 
(probably  lepra  or  psoriasis),  and  distinctly 
asserts  that  no  venereal  symptoms  had  pre- 
ceded this  eruption.  Soon  utter  the  mer- 
cury was  discontinued,  he  became  affected 
with  pains  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
under  which  he  labours  at  present;  these 
received  temporary  relief  from  sarsaparilla 
and  other  diaphoretics,  and  have  since  been 
readily  brought  on  again  byexposute  to  cold 
or  over-exertion.  '1  he  palpitations  he  had 
been  subject  to  for  three  years,  but  they 
had  never  been  distressing,  nor  everintei- 
fered  with  his  laborious  occupations  ;  they 
were  pi inci pally  excited  by  emotion  or 
sudden  starts  ;  but  since  the  recent  aggra- 
vation of  the  pains,  the  heart's  action  has 
becume  unusually  inordinate,  producing 
considerable  anxiety  ;  his  sleep  is  also  dis- 
turbed by  starting  and  unpleasant  dreams  ; 
he  has  been  treated  since  admission  with 
sarsapanlla,  leeches  to  the  ancles,  and  the 
-wairu-bath  ;  he  has  also  been  once  bled  on 
account  of  the  palpitations  ;  if  he  can  be  re- 
lieved without  resorting  to  mercury,  Dr. 
Alison  would  be  more  confident  of  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  affection  of  the  limbs  ;  but 
the  co-existence  of  the  heart  djsease  ren- 
dered the  probable  event  extremely  unfa- 
vourable ;  of  organic  disease,  and  enlarge- 


ment of  the  h.-.u  t,  there  COllhl  be   110   doubt, 

it  b.nii.;  rendered  evident  by  the  wci 

.'•h  ..mini  urteries  ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  chest,  dining  the  heart's  B)sttde, 
let  than  usual,  and  the  ape*  pul- 
sating below  the  si.Uh  lib.  It  is  probable 
this  disease  is  connected  Willi  the  puma,  ua 
the  patient  asserts  that  he  tirnt  felt  the  pal- 
pitations on  m  occasion  When  the  pains 
were  unusually  severe.  He  considered  the 
principal  seat  61  the  disease  here,  to  be  tha 
inner  lining  of  the  aorta,  and  aortal  valves; 
perhaps  lymph  might  also  be  effused  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  In  art;  his  reasons 
for  coining  to  this  conclusion  principally 
were,  the  absence  of  an  v  particular  dulnens 
on  percussion  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  the  increased  pulsation  of  the  subclavian 
arteries.  There  wns,  no  doubt,  but  that  peri* 
carditis  was  the  usual  coupequcuce  of  the  me- 
tastosis  or  translation  of  rheumatism  to  the 
heart,  on  account  of  the  fibrous  nature  of  the 
membrane;  but  sometimes  the  internal  parts 
alone  are  affected.  Dr.  Davis,  in  his  work 
on  Carditis,  relates  a  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Dr.  Alison  himself  had  seen  more 
than  one  of  the  same  kind.  What  whs  most 
singular,  in  this  case,  was  the  little  disturb* 
ante  ptoduced  by  the  heart's  enlargement;  so 
little,  indeed,  that  the  patient  pursued  his 
laborious  occupations  without  inconveni- 
ence, though,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to 
palpitation,  or  emotion,  or  starts.  Peculi- 
arities of  this  kind  are  sometimes  not  easily 
exjdaiued,  but  generally  they  are  referrible 
to  either  of  two  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
among  old  people,  the  quantity  of  blood  is 
less  than  it  once  wa3,  and  therefore  less  un- 
easiness i3  produced.  He  had  known  cases 
of  old  people,  who,  several  years  before,  hail 
the  most  decided  disease  of  this  organ  ;  so 
much  so,  as  to  have  caused  dropsical  effu- 
sion, in  whom  the  symptoms  had  declined 
in  proportion  as  tbev  advanced  in  years  ; 
secondly,  some  of  the  severe  symptoms  oc- 
curring in  heart  disease,  such  as  dyspnoea, 
often  arise  only  from  chronic  bronchitis  or 
catarrh,  to  which  the  heart  affection  acts  as 
the  prei.isponent  cause,  and  which  seem  to 
requite  an  exciting  cause,  such  as  cold,  in- 
temperance, or  the  like,  to  induce  their 
troublesome  effects.  Such  diseases  are  by 
no  means  essentially  connected  with  organic 
changes  in  the  heart ;  in  fact,  the  only  bad 
symptoms,  referrible  to  the  disease  of  the 
organ  itself,  are  the  palpitations  depending 
on  the  interrupted  transmission  of  blood, 
and  now  and  then  angina  pectoris,  which  as 
often  occurs  without  anv  appreciable  struc- 
tural alteration.  These  symptoms  also — 
namely,  the  palpitations  and  anxiety — vary 
in  different  cases,  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  obstruction.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  no  permanent  dyspnoea  what- 
ever ;  and  he  hud  known  instances  in  which 
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even    violent    hnmoptysii     had    tm -urred.  I  ens-,  and  attended    with  ;>« .  u<  ml    fyn>ptnn:s 


without  uny  considerable  distreHS  ;  yet, 
every  thing  consult  red,  it  was  ;-iir.  ular 
should  be  M  Ht t It-  suffering  in  this 
n:;iu,  particularly  duiii;g  tflfl  •  mplo)  ment 
whit  h  In'  was  compelled  to  follow. 

\s  bi  his  other  complain  Is,  if  his  state- 
ments can  be  relied  on,  they  afford  tin  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  periostitis  which  is 
Mid  occasionally  to  follow  the  employment 
Of  mercury.  It  is  u  in. itt. -r,  J)r.  Alison  said, 
.-ion,  whether  meieuiy  c;m  he 
reminded  a.-  u  cause  ot'ceit;iin  ulcers,  local 
enlargements,  and  eruptions,  resembling 
produced  by  syphilis.  Our  first  object 
in  deciding  such  a  qu<  stion,  bhould  he  to 
nscertuin  whether  any  symptoms  which 
mercury  is  known  to  prodme,  itsemble 
those  created  hv  svphilis,  or  not  ;  iUr.  iMa- 
thias,  in  his  account  of  mercurial  disease, 
does  not  express  hnn.-clt  very  decidedly  on 
this  point ;  he  speaks  of  many  cases  ol  syphi- 
lis, a_'^tavated  by  the  use  of  mercury,  and 
adduces  two  oases  in  which  symptoms  re- 
sembling the  sequela-  of  syphilis,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  use  of  mercury  alone,  hut  these 
two  examples  Dr.  Alison  considered  by  no 
means  free  from  suspicion.      One  strong  ar- 


ument  against  a  true    mercurial    disease,  is 
the  ascertained  fact,  that  persons  who  take 
urge  quantities  of  the   remedy    in  tropical 
climates,  are  not  known  to  be  affected  with 
[Similar  bad  consequences.     However,    this 
vidence   was  by  no  means  an  unequivocal 
argument,   as   in   all  cases  of  the   reputed 
mercurial  disease,   it  is  necessary  that  the 
xciting  cause  of  cold  should   be    applied. 
Dr.  Alison  believed  that  mercury   attended 
by  exposure   to  cold,  could  induce  perios- 
titis, independently  of  any  syphilitic   affec- 
ion.     Of  this  he  had   many    decided   and 
incontrovertible  cases;  one  ill  particular  he 
would  adduce.    Some  years  ago  he  attended 
a  little  girl  for   apparent   pericarditis,   and 
under  the   influence  of  calomel  and  opium, 
she  recovered  beyond  expectation  ;  when  all 
the  thoracic  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and 
the  soreness  of  the   mouth  produced  by  the 
mercury  had  been  removed,   he  discontinu- 
ed seeing  her,    but  in   a   lew  days  she    was 
again  brought    to    the    dispensary   by   her 
mother,  with  nodes  on  the  tibia,  she  having 
D  the  interval  been  exposed  to  cold.     'Die 
nodes  were  relieved  by  leeches  and  blisters, 
but  for  years  afterwards  the  tibia?  continued 
irregular.     In  this  case  there   was  not  the 
least  probability  of  the  existence  of  syphilis. 
He   doubted  much    whether,   on    the   other 
hand,  cutaneous  eruptions  resembling  those 
^ccurriut;  in   syphilis,  or   ulcerations,   were 
roduced  by  mercury,  in  smnul  const} 
t,  the  only  cutaneous  eruption  which  it 
s  known  to  excite,  v;z.  that  termed  hv  Bate- 
man    the    eczema,    mercuriule,    being    very 


of  veiv  difil  r.  lit  character;  It*  doubled 
nuiili  whether  in  .un/))(l  <a)islitn tun. fj  <  aries 
,\<  i  i«  ulted  fiom  mercury,  hut  in  scrophu- 
lous  prisons,  curie*,  pains,  and  ulrerawons, 
often  arose,  not  to  he  distinguished  from 
syphilis  \  and  in  Kvrnphulous  children,  inde- 
pendently either  of  mercury  or  syphilis,  he 
had  met  with  excavated  ulceis,  and  several 
similar  affections,  all  of  which  are   both   cx- 

cited  and  aggravated  by   mercury.     He  had 

no  doubt,  further,  that' affections  at  lirst  sy- 
philitic became,  subsequently,  altogether 
scrophulons,  and  that  in  this  manner  pains 
in  the  joints,  inflammation  of  the  kydk,  ami 
the  like,  though  benrlitrd  for  n  lime  by 
men  livv,  were  often  re-excited  by  its  repeat- 
ed employment.  On  the  whole,  ho\v<  ver, 
Dr.  Alison  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Matbius 
had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  establish  .<atis- 
laclorily  the  existence  of  a  new  mercurial 
dist  a  so"  resembling  syphilis.  Practically 
consideted,  he  continued,  if  we  believe 
that  affections  pi  i manly  syphilitic,  do  in 
their  progress  assume  a  sciophulous  dis- 
position, it  will  not  appear  surprising  that 
mercury  should  first  remove,  and  afterwards 
excite  or  aggravate,  such  disflBSti  Jn  this 
case  he  would  abstain  from  its  use,  and  trust 
the  issue  to  sarsaparilla  and  diaphoretics, 
from  which,  as  far  as  the  pains  were  con- 
cerned, he  expected  considerable  benelit, 
but  as  to  the  final  event  of  the  case,  the 
heart  disease  almost  precluded  a  desirable 
termination. 


PLEUnO- PNEUMONIA. 

Dr.  Alison  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
cases  of  Scales  and  Aitkin,  two  men  affected 
with  very  nearly  the  same  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura  and  substance  of 
the  lung,  which  the  French  termed  pleuro- 
pneumonia. Both  patients  had  urgent  febrile 
symptoms,  dyspnea,  pain  in  the  right  side 
on  inspiration,  much  cough  and  pneumonic 
expectoration.  Percussion  was  dull  over 
the  affected  side,  and  respiratory  muimuv 
inaudible  in  the  same  situation.  Both  had 
been  admitted  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  neither  of  them  had  been  bled  ;  con- 
siderable debility  was  present;  in  b  >ih  effu- 
siou  had  evidently  taken  place.  In  s>uch 
eases  die  prognosis  was  extremely  unfavour- 
able, and  the  practice  as  difficult  ;  it  was 
difficult  to  say  bow  far  evacuations  were 
admissible,  how  far  stimuli  were  safe  ;  with 
respect  to  the  hitter,  however,  it  seems  ob- 
vious no  recovery  could  take  place  without  as- 
sisting the  powersof  the  constitution,  during 
the  process  of  absorption  of  the  effused  mat- 
ter.     In  the  case  of  Aitkin,  though  the  state 


of  the  pulse  and  expectoration  at  first  forbade 

BSral  bleeding,  vet  leeches  were  applied  to 

different  from  any  cutaneous  syphilitic  dis-    the  chest,  and  subsequently,  when  he  hudial- 


lied  a  little,  two  small  bleedings  were  practis- 
ed.     In   both    the    tart,   emetic  solrKw>n 
given  to  the  t-xt. Mit  of  eight  or  nine  grains  of 
the  tint,  ernet,  touring   tlie  da>  .     In  both  pa- 
tieniw  gradual  improvement  had  taken  place. 
In  these    cases  there  were  tw  p  tjtrestidna 
,  i'   importance  to   he  cotlBidererl;      r  irst  ; 
was  a  portion  of  the   lung   really   heputi/ed 
for  a  time,  and  subs'equentty  rendered  per- 
vious to  the  air  ;   and  secondly,  bow  far  the 
imp loveineut  which  took  phut'    WsCi    ascrib- 
uble  to    the   tart.  emetic  solution.      Laennei 
says  the  true  hepatization  can  he  re  -absorb- 
ed, hut  he,    pr.   Alison,  thought  this  by  no 
means    a  decided   fact  ;    it  repeated. y    hap- 
pens   in  cases  of  chronic  lung  utlertions,   in 
which    an    acute    inflammatory  "attack    had 
once  occurred,   that  on    dissection  the   true 
hepatization    is    found  ;    he    had    often   met 
with  this    in    children,    and  in  persons  who 
hud   laboured   under    hydrothorax,     and    in 
whom   no   recent   symptoms   had    occurred 
-which  could    account    for    the   hepatization. 
On  this  account  he    doubted  whether  the 
true  grey  hepatization  could  be  re-absorbed, 
but   in   cases  where  no   extravasation   had 
taken  place,  and  in  which   there   was  only  u 
condensation   of  blood    within  {life  coats  of 
the  vessels,  it  was  certain  the  function  of 
th«  parts  might  be  restored,   absorption  too 
might  take  place  in  cases  of  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, where  a  single  vessel   had  been  rup- 
tured.    As  to  the  effects  of  the  tart,  emetic 
solution,   be   believed  that  in  cases  like  the 
present,  in  which  at  a  certain  time  venesec- 
tion w;is  inadmissible,  it  was  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for   it,  and  decidedly  possessed  a  se- 
dative power,  independently  of  any  nausea- 
ting e fleets,  but  he  could  not   say   how  far 
it  might  influence  the  process  of  absorption. 
Aitkin's  case  was  interesting  in  thisrespect ; 
for  the  last  ten   days   he   had    taken  no  tart, 
emetic,  yet  he    had  rapidly  improved  ;  this 
is  important,  for  had  we   been   using   anti- 
mony all  this  time,   said   Dr.  Alison,  or  had 
we    been    employing   mercury,   blisters,   or 
the  like,  we  should   be    apt   to  ascribe    the 
improvement    to    the    remedy    altogether, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  ;   but  this  case 
shows  how   mistaken   we  should  be,  and  it 
gives  us  a  useful  lesson,  not  to  allow  our  ob- 
servations on  an  insulated  occurrence,  to  run 
away  with  our  ideas  ;  from  such  a  mistake  a 
double  evil  might  arise;  in  the  first  place,  it 
might  induce   us  to   rely  too  much  on   the 
remedy,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  appropriate 
measures  ;  or  secondly,   from  our  excessive 
faith  in  its  powers,  we  might  think  it   unne- 
cessary to   urge  it,  in  the  teeth  of  coutra- 
indicating  symptoms. 
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Mn.  LrsroN  would  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  insensible  to  those,  iufclitietit  «•  ud- 
moiiitioiis   of  temperament,   which  ure  sup- 
posed  to  guide  men  in    the    choice    of  tktit 
pursuit*,  had   he  taken  up  any  oilier  branch 
ot  the  uied.eal  profession  than  that  in  trhick 
be   so    supereminently    excels.      Operat. 
surgery,     the    department    of    tlu;    science 
which  he  principally  professes,  has  rarely, 
indeed,  included  among  its  Votaries  an  in 
vnlual   exhibiting   more   obvious    constitu- 
tional qualifications  tor  the  discbarge  of  fee 
painful  and  laborious  duties.   He  has  brought 
to  its  practice  a  breadth  of  shoulder,   mus- 
cularity of  arm,  and  a  merciful  indifference 
to  the  t&rtures  of  the  kuiie,  seldom,  if  ever, 
equalled  by  the  coolest  and  most  corpulent 
cultivatorsof  that  sanguinary  art.  His  Attan- 
lean  frame,  formed  on   the  most  approved 
model  of  athletic  perfection,  would  turn  the 
soide  against  something  like  fourteen  stones; 
and    were     sensibility   ranked     among    the 
'•  ponderables"  (which  we  trust  it  will  be  in 
the  next  edition  of  Turner  on  the  authority 
oi  Coomb),   there  can   be  little  doubt  that 
Mr.    Liston's    share    of   that   metaphysical 
quality  of  the  mind,  so  fatal  to  the  success  of 
other  operators,  would  surpass  in   solidity 
the  densest  of  the  metals.     It  is  impossible 
to  witness  the  potent  grasp  with  which  he 
controls    the    circulation,   and  steadies  the 
nervous  oscillations  of  a  devoted  member, 
without  pity  for  the  inventor  and  employers 
of  the  tourniquet ;  or  to  observe  the  apathetic 
presence  of  mind   with    which   he   surveys 
scenes  which  usually  sicken   the  heart  and 
palsy  the   arm,    without  regretting   the  ab- 
sence of  similar  fortitude  in  the  ninjority  of 
those  who  wield  the  scalpel;  or,   in  short, 
to   behold    the   ease    and    continence    with 
which  he  runs  almost  unassisted  through  the 
details  of  operation,  without  renewed  admi- 
ration of  the  moral  aud  manual  capabilities 
of  this  Briareus  of  Scottish  surgery.  Though 
Mr.   Liston's   physiognomy    presents  what 
might  be  considered  a  line  blank,  or  negative 
illustration,  of  the  tb'-ories  of  Spurzheim,  it 
would  of  course  be  as  absurd  to  look  for  the 
•manifestations  of  his  peculiar  talents  in  that 
region,  as  it  would,  in  other  instances,  to 
search  for  the  indications  of  intellectual  cha- 
racter in  the  deltoid  or  in  the  trapezius  mus- 
cle. His  brains  are  obviously  not  contained  in 
his  cranium,  but,  by  original  conformation, 
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have  been  deposited  or  what  perhaps  is 
more  probable,  have  transuded  into  his  mus- 
cular system,  by  virtue  ot  that  physiological 
law,  which  apportions  energy  to  parts  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  exercitation.  Mr. 
tt'a  genius  it,  therefore,  purely  m\olo- 
gical,  as  tbf  ample  development  and  admi- 
rable volubility  of  his  "  organs  of  prehen- 
sion "  unquestionably  demonstrate.  Who- 
ever would  he  10  far  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Pyrrhonism,  as  to  douht  for  a  moment  the 
truth  of  this  theory  of  Mr.  Liston's  excel- 
lence (winch  wo  humbly  suggest  as  an  im- 
provement on  Spurzbeim's,  the  signs  of 
character  being  observable  only  below  the 
atlas  on  many  occasions),  we  would  recom- 
mend him  to  look  at  Mr.  Liston  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  theatre  of  tho  lloyal  infirmary, 
where  his  scepticism  on  this  point  is  sure 
of  au  ocular  refutation.  His  entrance  into 
this  arena  of  his  favourite  avocations,  is 
never  marked  by  those  concomitants  of  per- 
turbed  expression,  which  characterise  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  contemporaries,  bis  fentures 
displaying  precisely  their  accustomed  va- 
cant pick-tooth  sort  of  solemnity  and  repose. 
Instead  of  that  self-collected  contour,  or 
compound  expression  of  difficulty,  arrange- 
ment, and  responsibility  of  serious  under- 
takings, which  the  workings  of  the  mind 
sometimes  impress  on  the  countenance  on 
those  occasions,  Mr.  Liston's  muscular  sys- 
tem alone  evinces  symptoms  of  emotion.  A 
sort  of  vermicular  movement  is  quite  obvious 
throughout  his  prehensile  apparatus,  which 
is  busily  engsged  in  knotting  his  apron- 
strings,  adjusting  his  sleeve-wrists,  mani- 
pulating some  instrument,  as  if  familiarising 
his  fiugers  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  form 
nnd  extent  of  its  mechanical  powers;  or  his 
brawny  arms  and  shoulders  are  thrown  into 
repeated  preparatory  contractions,  as  if 
measuring  their  strength,  or  modulating  their 
tone  to  the  subsequent  undertaking.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  a  half- suppressed  smile 
of  self-complacency  plays  around  his  lips, 
while  with  one  eye  he  glances  over  the 
surface  of  some  instrument,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain cast  of  the  other,  assures  his  admiring 
class  of  success.  It  could  not  be  well  ex- 
pected, that  one  who  reserves  his  sorvices 
for  more  important  objects  to  the  patient, 
should  waste  any  portion  of  his  useful  ener- 
gies in  empty  condolence;  Mr.  Liston  con- 
sequently seems  to  take  little  interest  in  the 
feelings  of  those  upon  whom  he  operates, 
and  reduces  the  reluctant  or  refractory  to 
obedience,  more  by  his  cool,  commanding, 
and  confideut  demeanour,  than  by  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  compassionate  address. 
Though  an  adept  in  the  use  of  "  edge- 
tools,"he  is  by  no  means  a  profitable  pa- 
tron of  the  cutler,  his  instruments  being 
generally  of  the  most  simple  contrivance,  as 
he  justly  depends  more  ou  his.  own,  than  on 


the  dexterity  of  his  orti*t.  A  spring  scalpel, 
or  unproved  pocket-knife,  negligently  de- 
posited i»  front  of  his  apron,  is  Ins  usual 
companion  in  the  theatre,  ou  which  In; 
seems  to  place  the  utmost  reliance.  Sepa- 
rated from  the.  mannerism*  manifested  on 
these  occasions,  his  incisions  are  invariably 
steady,  rapid,  and  scientifically  directed, 
costing  the  subject  of  them  as  little  suffer- 
ing as  is,  perhaps,  consistent  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  performance.  He  is  never 
for  a  moment  discomfited  by  difficulty,  or 
excited  out  of  his  phlegmatic  calmness  by 
the  supervention  of  unexpected  emergencies 
during  operation.  Betweeu  his  action  and 
perception  in  such  embarrassing  instance, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  appreciable 
interval  of  hesitation,  an  unforeseen  contin- 
gency being  disposed  of  with  the  same  faci- 
lity, as  if  it  had  been  the  theme  of  delibe- 
rate preparation.  Operutors  we  have  seen, 
who  wielded  their  weapous  with  greater 
delicacy  and  gracefulness  of  touch  ;  butnooe, 
certainly,  who  surpass  Mr.  Liston  in  ex- 
pertness  and  precision  in  his  own  energetic 
style  of  execution  ;  and  had  he  been  the  con- 
temporary, we  have  no  doubt  but  he  would 
have  been  the  rival,  of  the  illustrious  Friar 
Jacques,  to  whom,  of  all  the  living  and 
extinct  lights  of  operative  surgery  with 
whom  we  happen  to  be  acquainted,  Mr. 
Liston  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  in 
the  cut-and-thrust  audacity  of  his  perform- 
ances and  natural  temperament.  These  are 
Mr.  Liston's  merits,  and  they  are  of  the  first 
order  of  excellence  ;  and  had  they  not  been 
degraded  by  a  mannerism  bordering  on  buf- 
foonery, our  admiration  of  his  deserts  would 
have  been  unqualified.  Even  with  the  scal- 
pel in  his  hand,  his  vanity  of  his  own  quali- 
fications is  putting  forth  its  tenacula  in  a 
thousand  impertinent  fopperies,  to  receive 
the  laudatory  alms  of  the  spectators  on 
which  it  feeds.  Instruments  are  tossed 
about,  the  steps  of  an  operation  detailed 
with  an  apathetic  parsimony  of  phraseology, 
mingled  with  smiles  of  indifference  directed 
to  the  class,  which  would  seem  intended  to 
divert  their  attention  from  more  important 
objects  of  the  operation,  to  the  operator  him- 
self. When  he  stoops  down  on  those  occa- 
sions, and  with  a  primeval  disregard  to 
toilet  accommodation,  washes  the  blood 
j  from  bis  bespattered  brows  in  one  of  the 
|  water  reservoirs  of  the  theatre,  converts  the 
next  bystander  into  a  mirror,  and  his  bloody 
apron  iuto  a  napkin,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
1  perceive,  that  though  much  of  this  apparent 
[contempt  of  trifles  maybe  attributable  to 
,  disposition,  some  of  it  at  least  must  he 
ascribed  to  art.  The  simplicity  resulting 
from  greatness  of  mind,  is  usually  evinced 
without  ostentation;  it  shuns  rather  than 
courts,  by  a  meritricious  display,  the  vulgar 
approbation  of  the  rabblej  but  great  opera- 
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I  may  not  always  he  great  men,  and 
sh«  u  m  hat  ili    «,  (ii, ik. i  n-i  I 

teuili-ucv    to  es  i  the  p'li;- 

ol  |  j  effect,  which  thus  dctiucu  so 

touch  ffohi  Mr.  I. Eton's  iuuiuum  ,  mfgbt', "by 

some,  be  suppov,  d  W  extend  fv«  ii  to  the 
more  seriou  i  concerns  til  In-.  practice.  W  li-n 
nn  individual,   indeed,  excels  in   any  art,  lie 

I  !\  hk  Is,  H  i.ot.  controlled  by  sound 
judgment,  to   push    it   to  extremes.      In  his 

tit  e  \p»-r;e  nee  oi'tlie  virtues  of steel,  it  is 
mil  natural  that  Mr.  List  mi  should   not   only 

overlook  the  observation  which  repretentj 

ii  il  the  opprobrium  of  medicine,  hut  that 
lie  should  consider  it  the  most  valuable 
ftU4 ut  in  the  materia  niedica  or  surgerv,  and 
have  recourse  tb  its  agency  in  cases  where 
otheis  might  hesitate  ubout  the  propriety  of 
its  use.  Besides  his  conviction  of  its  utility, 
ifid  confidence  in  his  method  of  administer- 
ing- its  powers  to  the  afflicted,  his  reputation 
in  its  employment  constantly'  furnishes  him 
with  abundant  subjects  for  experiment. 
A  predilection  for  this  panacea  is,  conse- 
quently, observable  in  his  practice,  and  gives 
use  to  a  problem  with  respect  to  his  pro- 
ficiency in  diagnosis,  not  very  readily  solved. 
The  phenomenon  to  which  we  allude  is,  the 
iusignilicant  appearance  of  disease,  or  uivx- 
pectedly  slight  alteration  in  the  structure  of 
morbid  parts,  observable  on  dissection  after 
JVlr.  Liston's  operations.  .Diseased  joints 
thus,  occasionally,  seem  to  have  so  much 
improved  during  their  removal,  as  to  rend  r 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  questionable 
to  ordinary  mortals;  while  the  predicated 
malignancy,  of  certain  tumours  vanishes,  as 
if  by  metastasis,  into  the  mildest  forms  of 
that  species  of  disease.  Two  solutions  of 
the  dilhculty  present  themselves  ;  either 
that  his  diagnostic  discrimination  exceeds 
even  his  operative  dexterity,  or  that  he  is 
deficient  in  this  essential  requisite  of  the 
practical  surgeon.  We  of  course  incline  to 
the  former  opinion,  as  being  more  consistent 
with  our  notions  of  his  other  qualifications, 
whieh,  thus  united,' enable  bim  to  relieve,  by 
n  beneficent  anticipation,  the  subjects  of 
his  operations  from  the  lingering  tortures  of 
disease,  during  its  progress  from  an  incipient 
to  the  more  continued  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence. To  the  same  estimable  motives  mav 
be  traced  his  interference  in  case3  usually 
considered  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and 
which  have  been  stated  as  tending  to  bring 
it  into  disrepute.  No  such  professional  re- 
spect for  the  interests  of  the  science  in- 
fluenced Mr.  I.iston'sdeliberations;  the  dif- 
ficulty and  dauber  of  a  case  aie  but  addi- 
tional stimulants  to  his  philanthropy.  These 
desperate  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  life 
nuo-t  of  course  occasionally  fail  ;  and  as 
none  but  the  successful  appear  in  his  sur- 
gical dispatches  to  the  journals,  a  question 
arises,  What  becomes  of  his  failures'?    We 


are   ut   sbftfe   Kwi  for  a  « itftfietorv  Vrq  I 

an    interrogation,  ui.less  we   toippoao 
thne    with   the   majority   or   icrientilc    men, 
attache*    comparatively 
than   p  isitive 

(iient,  ami  consequently  omits,  in  his 
estimate  of  the  vulue  of  the  scalpel,  the 
instances   of  i*s    failure.      It    would,   at    all 

,   be  inconsistent  to  •  it  be 

should  imagine  othen  would  derii 
tiou  from  fin  successful  example*  of  i 
lions,  which   are    totally  lost  in   Mr    I 

i.  At  the  little  iioporuio  e  which  he 
attaches  to  the  results  of  such  I  one, 

who  has  ha  I  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Liston 'a 
valuable  instructions  in  surgery,  would  be 
surprised;  t"  »r  admirable  as  is  the  fanlity 
with  which  he  disp  \ses  of  them,  tie 
with  which  he  discusses  the  principles  of 
the  art  is  still  more  remarkable.  Had  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper  but  the  good  fortune  of 
being  present  at  one  of  these  exhihr 
we  have  no  doubt  but  he  would  imitate  the 
example  of  the  phtlologicul  courtier,  who 
proposed  expunging  the  word  "impossible" 
from  the  French  vocabulary,  in  compliment 
to  Napoleon,  in  the  n-xt  edition  of  his  dic- 
tionary, in  reference  to  Mr.  Liston  and  his 
performances,  for  to  him  oil  things  seem 
easy  from  his  indifference  to  dillieulties. 
His  manner,  iml  ed,  as  a  teacher,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  operator, 
seldcm  addressing  an  audience  without  some 
emblem  of  his  art  in  his  hand  to  grace  at 
once  his  delivery  and  inspire  his  eloquence. 
The  solar  ravs  alone  were  said  lo  excite  the 
magic  flute  of  Mcmnon  into  melody  ;  the 
glare  of  polished  steel  would  appear  to  be 
endued  with  the  magnetic  power  of  drawing 
forth  the  treasures  of  Mr.  Listou's  intellect. 
Instead  of  uwaking  the  organ  of  memory 
(as  the  phrenologists  assert  persons  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  in  the  act  of  recollection), 
by  stimulating  the  seat  of  that  faculty  with 
the  linger,  Mr.  Liston  ascends  no  higher 
for  the  source  of  mental  phenomena,  than 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  or  his  knife,  at  which 
he  earnestly  looks,  as  if  to  discover  in  those 
repertories  of  his  knowledge,  the  fact  and 
expression  required  while  speaking.  Find- 
ing these  "  mnemonics"  not  to  perform  their 
functions  with  sufficient  celerity,  they  are 
whirled  through  the  evolutions  of  some 
operation,  accompanied  by  some  explanatory 
phrases,  as  disjointed  and  confused  as  if 
they  had  been  thrown  oil'  from  his  fingers 
and  the  scalpel  during  their  grotesque  con- 
cussion. The  greater  part  of  the  discourse 
is  thus  delivered  to  the  tune  of  tinkling  in- 
struments, twirled  about  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  juggler,  the  frequent  pauses  in  the  per- 
formance being  tilled  up  with  sneers,  ap- 
parently derisive  of  the  idea  of  reducing, 
even  the  principles  of  his  favourite  pursuits, 
into  tbe  paltry  garniture   of  rhetoric.    It 
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wowM,  indeed,  l).»  inconsistent  with  his  I 
manner,  wen-  his  discourses  much  f<i 
ili.m  his  incisions,  lor  so  (  .i-v  i,l  ex.  ewtiou 
do.  s  e\orv  operation  in  surgery  appear  to 
him,  that  words  would  he  supcrlluoiis  lor 
their  description,  ami  unnecessary  for  the 
iui  ulcaiion  of  tin-  difficulty  att.-  -mini  g  llnir 
p.-llonuance.      The    ligation  of  ill.-  Uoli;i,    fir 

Lopping  off  one-fourth  of  the  body  at 

llit*  hip  joint,   art-   discussed    with   tin*   sumo 
indul'creuce  ;is   the  Stopping  of  a  leech-bite 

or   the  paring  of  n  com.     [t  is  impossible, 

perhaps,  to  meet  a  better  illustration  of  Mr. 
II  ./.lilt's  in. in  of  "  iiih'  idea,"  than  the  cha- 
:.'i'  which  Mr.  Liston  draws  of  himself 
in  tlic  professor*!  chair.  When  wo  state 
that  lit-  exemplifies  tins  class  of  persons  in 
an  especial  degree,  we  of  course  do  not 
inriui  thai  his  professional  knowledge-  is  li- 
mited to  unity  of  objects  ;  we  merely  mean 
to  BS&<  it,  that  his  information,  in  whatever 
extent  and  variety  it  may  be  possessed,  is 
concentrated  on  the  subject  of  operations  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  every  other 
topic  from  his  conversation.  ihirthened 
with  this  primary  impediment  to  success, 
he,  consequently,  cannot  justly  be  consider- 
ed a  medical  orator  either  in  observation  or 
expression  ;  he  may,  indeed,  have  the  know- 
ledge and  ability  for  furnishing  both  ;  we 
only  copy  the  original  which  he  supplies 
when  we  represent  his  surgical  lectures  as 
mere  operative  pantomimes  instead  of  di- 
dactic or  demonstrative  discourses.  His 
foppery  and  affectation,  however,  in  the 
tuition  of  his  profession,  are  generally  looked 
on,  by  those  who  mistake  the  glare  of  the 
scalpel  for  the  learning  by  which  it  should 
be  tlirected,  as  the  excentricities  of  genius  ; 
and  his  zigzag  diction  as  the  blunt,  laconic, 
aphoristical  style  of  a  man  who  despises  the 
aid  of  ornamental  expression.  His  eloquence, 
if  it  deserve  that  name,  seldom  rises  into 
sentiment,  or  assumes  a  connected  form, 
except  when  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  censo- 
rious criticism  on  his  contemporaries  and 
predecessors.  His  sarcastic  remarks  on  such 
occasions  rush  forth  from  their  foul  sources 
in  a  flood  of  well-sustained  obloquy,  while 
the  bursting  of  his  coarse  jokes  into  flame, 
resembling  the  lurid  corruscations  of  resin  in 
a  melodrame,  throw  a  dreary  light  over  the 
turbid  torrent  which  overwhelms  all  rival 
merit  beneath  its  slime  and  mud.  While 
exclusively  a  denizen  of  Surgeon's  Square — 
while  lie  enacted  the  tribune  of  that  anti- 
ocademic  settlement — these  displays  were 
of  every-day  occurrence,  no  one  railing  half 
so  loud  or  so  often  at  the  blunders  of  the 
officers,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  surgery  in  a  neighbouring establish- 
ment. His  recent  connexion,  however,  with 
Its  functionaries,  seems  to  have  allayed  all 
his  antipathies  to  the  errors  of  its  system, 
or  procured  for  them  at  least  a  silvut  tole- 


rntiuii.  He  now  walks  the  allies  of  the 
fcioyel  Infirmary  as  quiutly  and  ta<  illy  its  if 
on  a  tour  lliion ■;h  tUe  ».ive  of  I  rophon ins  ; 
or  as  it  Mr.  llns.cl  had  administered  to  him, 
on  accepting  office,  a  tlrauMil  of  that  l,ellie 
which  this  gentleman  coutiiveH  to  e,ive  to 
all  llie  new  visitants  of  his  domain,  lest 
tlieir  Recollection  of  previous  provisions 
might  interfere  with  his  exclusive  right  lo 
(he  pro&tahU  explanation  of  disease  in  this 
department  of  the  establishment. 

Scon's. 
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EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 


Letter  I. 
To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancft. 

Sir, — It  i3  vain  to  look  for  a  redre33  of 
the  grievances  of  the  East  India  Company's 
medical  service  abroad,  from  the  Company's 
executive  in  this  country,  as  long  as  the  di- 
rectors shall  be  able  to  induce  medical  men 
to  proceed  to  India  on  the  present  low  and 
inadequate  terms.  Nothing  short  of  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  annual  supply  of  well- 
educated  surgeons,  which  would  be  quickly 
followed  by  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences in  India,  will  ever  induce  the  direc- 
tors to  treat  their  medical  servants,  during 
their  servitude  in  India,  or  at  home  in  re- 
tirement, in  a  fair,  equal,  and  liberal 
manner. 

We  have  some  reason  for  believing  that 
assistant-surgeoncies  for  India  are  not  now 
quite  so  much  in  demand  as  they  formerly 
were,  from  the  fact,  that  the  appointment, 
offered  for  competition  to  the  modical  stu- 
dents of  the  London  University,  is  one  that 
was  disposed  of,  and  was  returned,  by  the 
nominee  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  as  was  stated 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  which  an- 
nounced the  new  destination  of  the  rejected 
appointment. 

To  effect  the  amelioration  to  which  1  have 
alluded,  the  letter  of  Chirurgus,  published 
in  your  valuable  Journal  of  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, may  do  much — aided  as  it  is  by 
the  able,  succinct,  and  spirited  commentary, 
which  forms  your  leading  article  of  that 
Number. 

When  we  find  medical  officers,  in  this 
neglected  and  ill-requited  branch  of  the  sei- 
vice  in  India,  complaining,  as  they  bate 
done  in  tlieir  memorial  from  Cawnpor'e,  that 
their  pay  is  insufficient  to  procure  for  them 
(he  common  necessaries  of  life,  surely  this 
statement,  publicly  and  officially  made, 
ought  to  meet  instant  belief  ut  home,  und 
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iifmunfraiio.n  op  midical  officers. 


ahould  deter  JfOUIlJ,',  ardent,  Sttllguille,!! 
aidefuU*     udv.-iiluu-ia,      ffOlU       Seeking      thelt 

own  uu.erv  ami  ruin,  by  unlmiku^  iu  this 
service,  hum  which,  '  icttujtu  nulla  ittiOi- 
sum,'  there  13  no  retreat. 

iu  oil.  1111^  thia  contribution,  the  humble 
individual  wbo  now  addresses  you,  does  not 
presume  lo  advocate  die  cause  o«  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  India — it  adonis  to<>  firm  on 
u»  uwu  uients  and  talents  to  require  his 
assistance — non  talt  auxilio.  His  object  JS 
to  place  before  your  junior  readers,  about  to 
eater  o*  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  a 
plain  stuteiuent  of  the  real  condition  of  ibis 
service,  that  they  may  decide  for  them- 
selves, whether  it  is  to  be  sought  after  or 
shunned. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Bengal,  confirm 
the  statements  of  the  C  uwu  pore  surgeons. 
They  inform  us  that  the  governor-general, 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  was  detested  there, 
on  account  of  his  having  carried  into  effect 
certaiu  most  unjust  and  obnoxious  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  regarding  the  re- 
duction of  allowances  ;  that  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  service,  above  all,  was  ut- 
terly ruined,  the  junior  brunches  in  it  hav- 
ing scarcely  enough  left  to  prevent  starva- 
tion. This  new  state  of  things,  it  is  re- 
marked, cannot  last  long — it  must  either  be 
cured,  or  cure  itself.  In  Calcutta,  opinions 
were  expressed  in  no  very  courteous  man- 
ner, or  measured  terms,  it  was  apprehend- 
ed that  the  Court  of  Directors  would  not 
discover  its  error  until  it  was  too  late.  The 
Sepoys,  as  well  as  the  European  officers,  had 
taken  the  alarm  at  this  breach  of  all  fair 
dealing,  and  things  were  far  from  comfort- 
able. Agitation  was  at  its  height,  und  pe- 
titions to  parliament  for  a  change  of  masters 
were  talked  of,  without  ceremony  or  re- 
serve. 

There  is  still  much  connected  with  this 
ill-fated  branch  of  the  service  to  be  ex- 
plained, to  enable  the  medical  public  to  form 
a  proper  estimate  of  its  real  value ;  but, 
from  what  has  already  appeared  in  your 
pages,  the  figure  of  speech,  that  an  assist- 
ant surgeoncy  to  India  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  gift  of  the  directors,  may  as 
well  be  discontinued  in  future,  as  it  can  no 
longer  be  listened  to  for  a  moment. 

1  would  be  glad  if  you  could  afford  room 
in  your  corrective  and  influential  publication 
for  the  proof  which  I  am  to  offer,  that  assist- 
ant-surgeons' and  surgeons'  pay  in  India,  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  their  support  there, 
and  that  their  pay  on  retirement  is  equally 
insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  respoc- 
ahle  station  in  life  in  this  country.  With 
this  view,  1  shall  state  what  the  allowances 
(which  medical  men  have  lost)  in  India 
were,  and  what  they  now  are,  and  give 
some  account  of  the  nature  of  their  current 
expenses  in  India,  a  matter  of  too  ordinary 


occui  •«  tnotiiJfcitt 

lion,    and,    th- 

kniiVMi    in    U.ia  couu'ry.     W  o  shall  a. 

with  the    ultimata  recompense,   the  pay  on 

retirement. 

ue  of  your  junior  readers  might  hope 
for    tavalrv    regiments.       I  IU    these 

ri-giments  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cof#T 
the  additional  expeuses  winch  they  occa- 
sion. There  are  only  eight  or  ten  of  t htm 
on  each  presidency,  and  they  ure  bestowed 
by  the  adjutuut  general  on  his  own  particu- 
lar pets.  -% 

A  bout  two  years  ago,  considerable  interest 
J  was  excited,  both  in  India  and  111  this 
j  country,  by  a  report  that  had  got  abroad, 
that  the  directois  of  the  Fast  India  Com- 
pany were  engaged  in  fiamiug  new  regula- 
tions for  the  advantage  of  their  medical 
servants  in  India.  The  pensions  of  all  ranks 
of  these  officers,  have  long  been  considered 
as  much  too  low.  It  was  said,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  would  be  particulaily 
directed  to  the  pensions  of  surgeons,  so 
inadequate  to  their  support  at  home  ;  and 
that  an  addition  would  be  made  to  their 
retiring  pay,  proportioned  to  length  of  ser- 
vice, in  a  graduated  scale,  from  sevouteen 
to  twenty-five  and  even  thirty  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  efficient  grade  of  assistant-sur- 
geon and  surgeon. 

The  expectation  of  the  profession  has  been 
woefully  disappointed.  The  directors,  it 
appears,  were  very  differently  occupied  from 
what  they  were  supposed  to  have  been,  as 
will  appear  from  the  copies  of  the  new  me- 
dical regulations,  which  are  subjoined  iu  the 
order  in  which  they  were  published  at 
Madras  ;  requesting  attention  to  tbe  dates 
of  the  directors'  leiteis,  and  to  the  dates  of 
publication,  and  premising,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  your  non- Indian  readers,  that  the 
medical  boards  are  offices  of  control  and 
audit  of  medical  expenditure,  which  the 
directors  were  about  to  take  into  their  own 
hands,  by  transferring  it  to  the  commissa- 
riat ;  and  that  superintending  surgeons  have 
the  immediate  direction  and  management  of 
the  economical  concerns  of  hospitals.  Tbe 
last  instructions  of  the  directors,  therefore, 
were  very  judiciously  published  by  Mr. 
Lushing  ton,  tirst,  to  pave  tbe  way  for  what 
was  to  follow,  which  leaves  scanty  enough 
room  for  a  display  of  zeal  for  the  public  in- 
terests. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  under 
date  the  27th  August,  1828,  is  published  in 
General  Orders,  and  the  regulations  which 
it  contains  are  to  take  effect  from  the  first 
proximo :  — 

"  Fort  St.  George,  20th  Jan.  1829. 

"  52. — Members  of  the  Medical  Board  to 
be  hereafter  relieved  from  that  station  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
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Tl-'.IM  1T>  Ml  loll     t.)     :(.     Uhlo.-S,     '   !1     ailV     Hivr.     ;n||, 

-'mil  W%f^i:ii<nt  that  tin* 
ruber    of    the 
I'    .•■  d    h     :   '        ••.!«-  'Me  to   (!)■'   ] ublic  i n t «* - 
i  v.  I114.I1  ...  i\  idual  nn. 

•i    :i .  until  oin  >!.  '  i   ion 

known.      In  every 

u    will    furnish    us.   with   such 

ary  to    guide  dur 

nt  on  it,  with  the  Iftiyt  practical  dc- 

IhV  !  ! ' 

••  : ;..- -M<  i;-  <Ms  of  the  Medical  Board, 

who  shall  have  been  in  that  station  not  less 

n  two  years,  and  not  (efts  thrtit  20  years  in 

Fni'Ht,  intruding'  three  years'  furlough,  shrill 

he  pei  milted  to  retire  from  the  service,  and 

annum. 

of  the  Medical'  Boartl, 
who    siiall    hut*    ssfved    live   years   in    thai 
,  and  >/i't  (ess  than  20  years  in  In- 
dia, including  three  years'  ftiflottglr,    (!) 
shnU   he   permitted    to  retire,   a;.d  allowed 
^WJW.  per  unflum. 

••  .'■>.').- — Superintending  Surgeons,  who 
II  h;:ve  been  in  that  situation  not  less 
than  two  years,  and  not  less  than  ':t)yea)s 
in  India,  including  three  years'  furfottgh,  (!) 
shall  he  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service, 
and  allowed  StM)/.  per  annum. 

44  M>. — Superintending  Surgeons,  who 
shall  huve  served  live  years  in  that  situa- 
tion, nml  not  less  than  20  years  in  litdia, 
including  three  years'  furlough,  (!)  shall  be 
entitled  to  retire  on  3<5")/.  per  annum. 

•'  St. —  Retirements  under  the  above  re- 
gulations may  take  plate  either  in  India  or 
in  England. 

"  58(. — We  liavc  also  resolved,  that  Su- 
perintendin;"  Surgeons,  whocome  to  England 
on  sick  certificates,  shall  resume  that  rank 
tmd  station  on  their  return  to  their  dutv." 

Xos.  .'■>  1  and  56  are  the  new  provisions  as 
to  money. 

The  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  con- 
taining this  order,  is  dated  57  August,  1828, 
three  months  titter  their  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  India  for  abolishing  nil  the  allow- 
auto's  hitherto  drawn  by  surgeons  and  assist- 
n:it-.uirgtons  in  charge  of  corps  and  depart- 
ments. 

Kverv  military  officer,  not  medical,  may 
retire  on  the  pay  of  his  ran!.,  whatever  it 
may  be,  after  having  served  22  years  in 
India.  In  the  case  of  the  above  seivants, 
members  of  the  boards  and  superintending 
Surgeons,  we  see  ii  s  vi  uts  added  fr>  their 
s-rvice,  already  amounting  to  from  2#  10  30 
\  ears'  service  as  surgeons,  to  entitle  thetn 
to  the  maximum  pension  of  700/.  a  y,  Br  ; 
when  the  military  contempoiories  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the.  .Medical  Hoard  have  long  b 
retired  as  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels 
on  double  the  sum.  The  humbug  provi- 
sion, three  times  previously  exacted  and 
fulfilled,  that  tbe  above  £ood  fortune  shall 
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happen    to  a   member   of  tbe  Medical 

I  Hoard    until   If    shall  hat  I   twenty 

\ycars  in.  India,   including  thnc  i eats  ftrtr  a 

furlough,   will    be   taken    notice    of  in   the 

sequel. 

Directors,  in  improving  the  stipends 
r-f  t licit  retiring  mediciil  porvimtn,  did   not 
in  it  expedient   to  proceed  further  down, 
list  than  superintending  surgeons,  for 
reafons  tooobvioufl  to  be  pointed  out,  leaving 
superintend!  ii;;-  surgeons  nlso,of  less  than  two 
years'  service  a.s  such,  although  perhaps  of 
I  28  Of  29  years'  general  service  in  a  medical 
capacity,   on   surgeon's  pay,  191/.  -12.s'.,   and 
I  nil  surgeons,  whether  of  17  or  ;><)  years'  ser- 
Ivioe,  as  they  were  on   the  ret  ii  i  f»  ^  pay  of 
1  I9lf.  lit.  a  yea:.      While,   by  the  following 
]  orders  rf  tlu*  B8tb  Mar,  1828,  published  at 
'Madras,  26th    April,  1849;    the   Director* 
have  stripped,  at  one  IV 11  swoop,  the  opera- 
tive, ehieient,  and  essential  part  of  the  ser- 
!  vice  of  all    those  allowances,    which   alone 
'  rendered    the    service    tolerable,   or   worth 
continuing  in,    and   they   have   substituted 
:  others,    at   best   inadequate,    and    to   nine- 
tenths  of  their  army  surgeons,  that  is,  to  a 
I  great  portion  of  the  assistants,  unjustly  held 
Jin  that  grade,  enthviv  deceptive  and  nuga- 
! tory. _ 

This  order  is  dated  from  Leadenhall  Street, 
I  28th  MuV,  1828  ;  that  for  the  advantage  of 
{the    Medical    Boards,    and    superintending 
surgeons,  is  dated  2?th  August    following. 
The  former  order  affects,  but  iri  no  very  ma- 
terial degree,    the  statement  of  Chirurgus, 
published   in   your   Journal  for   November 
last.     The  Directors  are  welcome  to  it,  for 
as  much  as  it  is  worth,  in  proof  of  their  hbe- 
!  rali t y  and  justice. 

The  regimental  medical  allowances  abo- 
lished   in   the    subjoined    orders,   and    for 
'  which  the  present  most   illiberal  ones  are 
1  now  substituted,  were  to  the  medical  officer 
1  in  charge.  —  }ut>-  Kuropeans,  70  cash,  about 
1  j  pence  per  man  per  day,   for  the  total  ef- 
I  fective  strength  of  the  regiment,  as  a  sick  and. 
1  well  allowance,  and  to  cover  the  expense  iu- 
!  curred  by  the  surgeon  ,  above  the  sick  allow  - 
I  ance  of  four  fanams  and  20  cash  per  day  tor 
every  man  sick  in  hospital,  for  finding  cloth- 
ing, cots,  bedding,  food,  wine,  medicines,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  and  necessaries  and 
attendance   of  every  description.     For  Ar«- 
lives,  17^  rupees  a  month  for  every  hundred 
men  of  the    effective    strength   of  the    iegi- 
meiit,   to  the  medical  oliicer  in  charge,  for 
the  supplv  of  medicines  and  necessaries  to 
the  sick,  the  produce  of  India,  and  for  wine, 
spirits,  and    all   other  requisites  of  hosi  it;.l 
expenditure,  excepting  Kuropean  medicines 
and  instruments ;   14  rupees  for  eretv  hun- 
dred men,  for  the  carriage  of  medicines  and 
instruments,   marching  or  in   the  field  ;   21 
rupees  a  month  for  a  tent,  for  the  cover  of 
mvdicinesand  instruments,  at  all  times,  whe- 
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r  in  the  field,  with  tin   on-  I 
ID  »1  all.)  \  i\v,  and  kuin- 

If-s,   f,    t.   blankets  ,    thoe    ail    w..nces    uc- 
f.ii  ■  —  for     |WO  :il->, 

:i,  and  proportionate!)  ior 
tils,  sick  or  wet! ,  ol'evnv  description. 
I    proceed    t>    the    ncv    RrfedJeel    ie_uli- 

I  :  — 

General  orders  by  Government,  Fort  St. 
Geo:  i  April  1889,  No.  ll/\     *  The 

it  Honourable  the  Govern  or  m  Coun- 
c  1  i-.  pleased  to  publish  the  following  regu- 
lations, in  conformity  to  instructions  firtem 
tlu-  Honourable  the  Court  of  Director*,  cmi- 
miimcattd  in  then  military  letter,  to  lii-n-<il , 

under  date   the  *8th    May*,  1828,   to  bate 
effedt  fr  in  the  1st  bf  July  next." 

Medical  officers. — "The   hospital  allow-, 
ances  tor  medicines,  &c,  at  present  drawn 
by  medical  officers  in  charge  of  corps,  </<■- 
titchmenti,   and  establishments,    Buropeaa 
•nd  Native,  arc  abolished:    Hospital  necea- | 
sarjeg  of  every  description  (with  the  excep-  \ 
tion  of  European  medicines  and  instruments, 
vhich  will   he   supplied  on  indent,  checked 
bv  the  Medical  Hoard),  are  to  be  furnished 
by  the  commissariat ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  pre-  i 
sent,  the  following   allowances   are  author- i 
ised.     To  every  surgeon  in   charge  of  a  re- 
giment or  battalion,   the   balta  of  major  in 
lieu  of  that  of  captain,  with  a  palanquin  a!-1 
lowance  of  44  rupees  a  month  ;  and  to  every 
assistant-surgeon,  in  charge  of  a  corps,  or  of, 
a  detachment  of  not  less  than  five  companies 
of  natives,  or  two  companies  of  Europeans, 
the  batta  of  captain  in  lieu  of  that  of  lieute- 
nant, with  42   rupees  a  month  for   a  palan- 
quin ;  the  hatta,  so  payable,   to  he  half  or, 
i til  1 ,  according  as  the  troops  receive  it. 

To  all  medical  officers   holding   separate, 
charge,  inferior  to  those  above  specified,  a[ 
palahqtiin  allowance  of  42  rupees  a  month 
is  authorised. 

Olficers    commanding   posts  and  stations' 
are  directed,  on  the  publication  of  this  order, ' 
to    cause   committees  to   be  assembled,  of  i 
which   a   commissariat    officer,    where    one 
may  be  present,   is  to  he  a  member,  to  re- 
port upon  the  number  and  value  of  cots  in 
i^e    in    native    hospitals,   and   according  to 
the  determination  of  these  committees,  com- 
pensation   will   be    allowed   to  the  medical 
officers  to  whom  the  cots  mav  belong,  when 
they  shall  he  made  over  to  the  charge  of  the 
commissariat. 

The  abolition  of  the  medical  contracts  for 
victualling  and  medical  supplies  being  gene- 
ral, applies  equally  to  garrison,  cantonment, 
and  field  hospitals,  the  eye  infirmary,  6cc. ! 
The    commissariat    will    adopt    immediate 
measures,  in  communication  with  the  Medi- 
cal Board,  for  the  supply  of  all  hospitals,  j 
particularly  where  no  commissariat  officers 
leside.     All  charges,  at  present  payable  fori 
medical  expenditure,  servants,  fco«,  extra 


tent  allowance,  allowance  lor  kuml. 
blankets,)    are  t<>  Df|intled,  and   all 

kuinlies,    outhori  »    from    the 

brought  hy  p 
lbs  pub  I.  credit. 

Out  of  a  total  OB    all   the 

meota  in  I  attached 

tors.  rding  to  the  latest  returns. 

"  ons,  o  v,i""<»t  proporti' 
Seniors  of  wlkOSD  Br*  unju&ily  »o  kept  to 
save  expense]  are  almost  exclusively  the 
only  regimental  surgeons.  If  their  remu- 
neration for  lh<-  spei  Hied  minimum  charge, 
30  rupees  a  month,  one  rupee,  or  20  pea* 
day,  were  worth  disputing  ah  ut,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  detai  hint -nts  of  two 
companies  of  Kuroptans,  or  of  five  companies 
pOYB,  are  alike  unusual,  and  unheard  of 
in    India.      Kurop  hardly  ever    de- 

tached at  all.  One  aampany  is  the  usual 
average,  of  detachments  of  Sepoys.  For  all 
details,  sick  or  well,  of  Europeans  or  natives, 
as  such  details  arc  not,  of  course,  CdmpMtiUs, 
however  numerous  th.  y  may  be,  the  only 
allowance  to  the  medical  officer  in  charge  is, 
1  J  rupees  a  month  for  a  palanquin,  which  is 
little  more  than  hair  the  sum  requited  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  given  ;  the  actual 
e.rjjcnsf,  and  the  former  allowance  for  a 
palanquin,  on  the  .Madras  establishment, 
being  TQ  rupees  ■  mouth. 

But  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of 
a  letter.  If  you  can  honour  it  with  a  place 
iu  your  excellent  Journal,  1  intend  iu  my 
next  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  pay  of 
Surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons,  for  their 
subsistence  in  India,  during  a  period  of  from 
17  to  30  years' service  ;  for  which  purpose 
their  receipts  and  expenditure  will  be  given, 
in  as  concise  a  way  as  possible.  I  intend 
also  to  show  that  the  parsimony  of  the  direc- 
tors, to  this  branch  of  their  seivice  iu  India, 
is  such,  that  it  does  not  allow  of  quite  four 
retirements  annually  from  the  total  number 
of  their  medical  servants  in  India,  on  the 
three  establishments  ;  and,  that  so  tar  from 
TOOL  a  year,  a  iioon,  as  it  is  called,  instead 
of  500/.,  the  former  allowance,  being  the 
general  pay  on  retirement  to  the  medical 
oiric'Kiis,  that  the  real  average  pay  on  retire- 
ment, does  not  exceed  18l2/.  a  year  pension 
to  the  remnant  of  survivors  who  return  to 
their  native  country,  after  au  average  ser- 
vice of  '.'o  years  in  India. 

X. 

■  ■  i  i  ii  -^— 


Dr.  Nardo,  of  Padua,  having  torn  up 
a  hair  by  the  roots  from  his  head,  inserted 
it  it:  a  pore  he  had  opened  with  a  needle  in 
his  breast,  and  excited  a  trifling  inflamma- 
tion around  it  by  rubbing;  in  a  short  time 
the  hair  took  freak  root,  and  continued  to 
thrive  and  grow  perceptibly. 
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Tur     Bium-ii     Coi.iM.r    hi      Srit<.in\s 

must  stand,    oj    rather    totter,  until  next 
week,  U  we   040 DOt  Bad  space  lor   the    l«\<  - 

laws  and  regulation  a  in  our  present  number. 


Tiik  result  of  the  trial  of  Hanoi. •*  rrr.w/'. 
Hi  \mi\,  1ms  produced  u  feeling  in  the  pro- 
fession bordering  upon  amazement.  After 
the    twaddle   nnd    illiberality    displayed    by 


meat  legally  Qualified,  from    hating   baen 
on  apothecary    before  ihi'  Act  of  1815  came 

into    force,    vi/.   on    the    I    l     <<f     August    in 

that   year.    The  sfren-th,  rile  power,  Che 

\v«;alth,  the  respt •ctalnlil y,  and  the  utility,  of 
nend  practitioner,  will  now  extend  to 
their  legitimate  limits.  Instead  of  being 
tied  uud  oppressed  by  the  law,  and  degraded 
in  the  eye  of  society,  he  is  now  encouraged 
and  protrct<  r]  by  the  legal  institutions  of  his 
country,  and  he  will  soon  be  recognised,  as 
he  always  ought  to  have  been,  in  the  high- 
est circles  of  the  community,  as  a  man  of 
science,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  The 
reign  of  the  Duns  is  over.  The  mean, 
tricking,   cajoling,  couceited,    ernpty-head- 


the  judges,  in  several  suits  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  in  which  medical  prac-  j  ed,  steam-manufactured  Scotch  Duns,  are, 
titioners  were  the  plaintiffs,  the  profession  ,  thanks  be  to  Lord  TtM  tttuEN,  for  ever 
was  little  prepared  for  such  a  boon  as  the  one  •  destroyed.     Fettered  by    unjust   laws,    the 


just  conceded  by  Lord  Ti  mi:kokn.  Before 
Other  judges  it  has  been  decided,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgeons  could  not 
charge  formedicines  of  their  own  prescribing 
and  dispensing,  unless  they  were  licentiates 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and,  also,  that 
they  could  not  recover  for  medicines  of  their 
own  prescribing  and  dispensing,  in  cases 
denominated  medical,  such  as  those  of 
typhus   fever    (lleyden    v.    Alison).     But 


general  practitioner  has  daily  had  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  himself  robbed  of  his 
bread  and  of  his  reputation,  by  the  veriest 
quacks  that  ever  fattened  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  civilized  people.  The  law, 
heretofore,  having  admitted  of  no  other  re- 
muneration to  the  general  practitioner,  in 
medical  cases,  than  that  of  a  charge  for  the 
medicines  furnished,  he  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  trader,  as  a  drug-vender, 


important,  vastly  important,  as  is  the  verdict    whose  object  it  was  to  physic  his  patients 
in    the   late   trial,  it  does  not  in  any  way  j  into  the  grave,  in  order  that  he  might  amass 


affect  the  law  as  it  concerns  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  exclusively.  The  law, 
indeed,  as  it  affects  members  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  is  now  precisely  what  it  was 
before  the  lute  trial.  The  decision  in  that 
case  may,  however,  incline  the  judges  to 
look  with  a  more  favourable  eye  towards  the 
just  claims  of  every  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion. But,  looking  at  tlie  state  of  the  law 
in  the  abstract,  the  privileges  of  surgeons 
remain  unaltered.  Far  different,  however, 
is  the  position  of  the  licensed  apothecary, 
whether  he  be  or  be  not  a  memhtr  qf  any 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  far  different  is  the 
position  of  every  general  practitioner,  and 
of  every    apothecary    who  is   at   this  mo- 


enormous  profits  upon  his  pills,  boluses,  and 
draughts:  while  the  Din,  the  vilely-con- 
ceited  Dub,  was  consulted  as  a  "  further 
advice"  man  ;  the  great  doctor,  the  scien- 
tific doctor,  who  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  visits  his  patient,  obtains  all  his  infor- 
mation of  the  case  from  the  general  prac- 
titioner— hums  and  hahs,  and  nods  assent, 
and  by  way  of  doing  something,  converts  a 
red  mixture  into  a  white  one,  or  a  white 
mixture  into  a  red  one,  coolly  pockets  his 
one  or  two  guineas,  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve 
at  the  unfathomable  follv  of  his  dupes. 
Neither  is  this  the  whole  of  his  perform- 
ances. In  truth,  it  is  not  Sufficient  for 
these   brainless   coxcomb*   to   degrade    thy 
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GENERAL  PJXAi  tTTlONERa  and  SCOTCH  Di  I 
A  practiti  met  in   the  *■    aeration  for  thrir  I  m  upon 


quill  in  the-  | 

and,  fur  | 
weekly  pittance,  end<  ;vour  to  convince  iBe 


the  dn!   i  1 1 ;   y  uupnlie  I,  will  w. w,  In  muny 

i-in  -l    [4 
ami  merely  write  prt  l*Ci  iptioi,s,  leaVinj 

•!.e  medicines  wlieraVer 


rnpiebQudinguolbing]  th<y  eft  di  -.   I.vciy  apothecary,  we  believe, 
but   ii»ali i, nit \  a:.d   impertinence,   tint   ///r;/     will  now   be.    induit-il    to   act   thus   (ove 


•.aii' iin  us  tdstde  at  a  distance ,  and  to 

,        .  .  .  ... 

whom  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  send  medi- 

ernes,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  o!d-esu- 
l/iishcd  prbiefi  i  -nil  men  of  tUii  class  will 
practise  entirely  in  tins  way.  rrodigious 
as  must  be  the  influent  e  of  this  triul,  U|>ou 
the  method  ill  which  the  business  of  medi- 
cine bus  hitherto  been  conducted,  it  can 
scarcely  have  le^  eftVct  in  its  bearings  upou 
die  long-auituted  question  of  so iigic.il  iik- 
innM,  which;   if  we  mistake   not.   it  will 


only  ore  entitled  to  the  confidence   of  the 
public  ;  that  iki'ij  engross  all  medical  know- 

I    that    general    prnctition-i      are 
merety  of  a   suboi  p ;  ■,  mejtt  of  a 

subordinate    stamp,    who    understand    the 

compounding  of  drugs,  Lut  are  unlearned 
in  -  ciu  ud  liter  mire,  aau  posses.--,  ut  most, 
only  an  imperfect  knowledge,  even  of  the 
ats  of  medical  science.  Such  bus  been 
the  conduct  of  a  numerous  class  of  ruy- 
.  a  ians.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  any 
portion  of  our  language,  that  we  deny  the    urio  forward   to  a  speedy   aud   permanent 


possession  of  attainments,  and  very  high  at 
tainments,  to  many  of  our  physicians.  In- 
deed, the  pa  as  of  this  Journal  would  show 
tin-  utter  falsity  of  any  such  charge.  But, 
taking  the  physicians  of  the  united  kingdom 
as  a  body,  we  nllege,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that,  in  point  of  medical  skill  and 
acquirements,  they  are  infinitely  inferior  to 
the  body  of  genera;  practitioners.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Without  any  practical 
experience,  and  by  a  mere  partial  compliance 
■with  the  defective  terms  of  an  imperfect  cur- 
riculum, and  by  their  capability  of  encoun- 
tering an  inefficient,  wonb.le.ss  examination, 
they  have  for  generations  obtained  diplo- 
mas, which  have  conferred  upon  them  the 
title  of  •'  Doctors."  Aye,  worse  even  than 
this.  Many  of  the  most  swaggering,  im- 
pertinent, and  ignorant  of  the  "  .Doctors," 
who,  even  now,  are.  lording  it  over  the  gene- 
ral practitioners,  obtained  their  diph  mas 
simpW  by  transmitting  the  sum  of  liiteen 


tiiumph.  as  I 

la  speaking  of  this  trial,  the  British  Tru- 
tfcllcr  well  observes,  that  "  the  discernment 
and  higfe  sense  of  justice  displayed  by  Lord 
Tenterden  in  bis  charge  to  the  jury,  have 
produced  a  sensation  am  oh  get  medical  men, 
which  will  erist  for  n^es  after  his  Lordship 
shall  have  qui'.ted  his  honourable  and  spot- 
less career  in  this  world." 

An  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr.  Wal- 
iord,  informs  us,  that  we  shall  be  gratilied 
to  learn,  that  the  case  of  Handey  v.  Ilensm 
is  not  the  first  in  which  it  has  been  decided 
that  an  apothecary  may  charge  for  attend- 
mice,  and  cites  a  case  in  proof  of  his  state- 
ment, which,  curiously  enough,  proves  ex- 
actly the  reverse,  U6  it  will  be  seen  below 
that  the  judiie  (Bust),  himself  recommcud- 
ed  the  jury  to  strike  ofl'  the  turn  for 
attendance,  and  to  return  a  verdict  for  me- 
dicines only.  He  appears  to  have  soul,  U.at 
attendance  might  be  charged  ;   but  the  jury 


pounds  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen  or  of  •  found    no    such    verdict,   and,    further,  the 

judge   qualified   his  expression   by    adding, 
if  medicines  were  not  charged.     However, 


St.  Audivw.  The  general  practitioner  is  free, 
and  even  the  London  College  of  Physicians 


has  received  a  blow,  from  the  eftects  of  j  it  matters  little  w  hat  this  judge  said  on  the 
which  it  can  never  recover.  Those  who,  |  subject,  as  he  is  not  esteemed  amongst  his 
he .  tofore,  were  compelled  to  obtain  reran-  j  contemporaries  for  the  extent  of  his  legal 

i 
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knowledge,  and,  eonse.picntly,  In-  is  seldom,    -'elf,   and   accordingly   you    receive    £*\. 


cr  never,   <pie.tcd   us   an   authority.      Lord 


thoui  and  marks  o\   ro  n  1 t    and   j» t » 

every  S :  1 1 1 ::-..  \  .      Any  tiling  less  substantial 


Timi  rdi  N  would  no  more  be  ftyflm  |j,;m    theM-  „,<,,hs,  would,   pmbably,  not   bo 

thi  opinion  of  tlli$  person,   tl.an   bv  that  of   KfrVWn?   ",mi;lni1  Mr.  iiaumv/   mayh* 

less   particular,  and  it  that  gentleman  will 
tlie  crier  of  bis  court.     J.egnl   l.nowlcd  :<•  m    ,.,„,,.,.,.,_   ,„  „„.,.,  |MS   ,;,,;',  ;.M1;1|    brethton. 

Riudee  is  not  very  highlv  prized,   unle.-s  it.    1    doubt,    not   that  they   would  one    and    alt 

be  united  witb  *r<  at  rectitude  of  principle,    gjffl  ST-  :''     <   '"'I'  ,C  ^^  !°   'T^ 

by  tlierr  presence  aud  their  spee/mes,  their 

and  much  calmness,  of  disposition.      We  <u-    L ;,titin!e  for  tbc  victory  lie  bn  i  lx-eri  instru- 


mental in  achieving  for  them. 

Now  is  tbe  lime  to  come  forward,  I  Ic-nvo 
(be  suggestion  in  your  hands,  and  am,  hir, 
your  obedient  renant, 

ZhlA. 


means  in  our  power. 

-  "      ■■  


sort,  witb  pleasure;  'be  rep.Tt  forwarded  by 
i\Ir.  YValford,  as  we  are  very  anxious  to  re- 
cord every  fact  which  bears  on  tbo  subject. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tur.  Lanti  r. 

We  certainly  think   tbat  Air.   Handf.y  is 
Sin, —  In  your  able  comments  on  the  case 
of  Handey  v.  llenson.  you    stale   that,  c#ft  ;  W'J  deserving  tbe  mark  of  respect  whici 
to  be  tbe  first  precedent  for  general  practi- !  our  correspondent  proposes  should  be  fhown 

tiom  rs  to  <  :h;ar«:e  for  attendance.     Yon  will'        ..       .       .  .  -      .       ,   ,      ,. „    . 

.    .   .'    ,  .    ,    .,  i    ,  to  him    by    bis   professional   brethren,   and, 

be    gratified    bv  knowing,   tiiat   tin*  example  I  J  l 

alluded  to  is  the  si  <  <>\i>  of  the  kind.     In   shall  be  happy  to  promote  tho  object  by  any 
Ctrnngtoh   and    Payne's   Reports    will    be 
found  thf  fallowing. 

J  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  A.  Walfoki,. 

Judd  Street. 

Wr.  lately  stated,  that  it  was  the  intention 

3  Common  Pleas,   Feb.  9,  1820.  0f  the  Western   Bats  to  wing  their  flight 

from  the  Owl's  Nest  in  Windmill  Street, 
and  take  up  their  abode  at  St.  George's 
Hospital.  Our  readers  will  not  feel  sur- 
prised when  they  are  informed,  that  the 
Governors  of  this  institution  have  offered  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  establishment 
of  a  (i  school"  within  its  walls,  thinking  if: 
inconsistent  with  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  dutv,  to  appropriate  the  funds  of  tjio 
hospital  to  any  other  end,  however  "  chari- 
table/' hut  that  intended  by  the  subscribers. 
The  Governors  have  expressed  much  dis- 
gust at  the  desire  of  these  animals  thus  to 
pollute  the  new  building.  The  Bats  have, 
however,  extorted  a  kind  of  promise  from 


"  Toinie  v.   Ci'resln/. 

"  Chief  Justice  Best.  1  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  there  is  something  in  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  upon  the  subject  of  attend- 
ances;  but  if  there  is  not  any  express  pro- 
vision, yet  tbe  practice  is  so  inveterate,  tbat 
]  cannot  allow  the  plaintiff  to  charge  in  both 
wars.  An  apothecary  may  charge  for  at* 
tendances  if  be  pleases,  and  then  tbe  jury 
will  say  what  is  reasonable  for  those  at- 
tendances, or  he  may  charge  tor  the  medi- 
cines he  sends,  but  he  cannot  be  permitted 
to  charge  for  both.  1  shall  recommend  the 
jury,  in  the  piesent  case,  to  etrike  off  tjie 
charges  for  attendance,  and  make  an  allow- 
ance for  the  medicine  onlv. — Jerdiet  for 
the  plaintiff.  HOL" 

The  reporter  makes  the  following  re- 
marks.— 

"  This  is  the  first  case  which  has  decided, 
that  an   apothecary   may   charge  for  attend-  I  the  "  Committee,"   that  they  shall  be  per- 
ances,  provided  he  makes  no  charge  for  the  '< 
medicines   be   furnishes.     There    has    long 


existed  in  the  profession  a  vague  and  unde- 
fined notion,  that  an  apothecary  cannot 
charge  lor  attendauces. 


mitted  to  use  a  room  next  season,  unti  it 
shall  be  wanted  for  the  legitimate  objects  of 
the  charity  ;  but  this  has  been  given  en 
condition,  that  no  students  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  hear  the  luminous  discourses  of 


DINNER    TO    MR.    HANDtV. 


the  Bats,  excepting  those  who  are  pupils  of 


To  the  Editor  of  Tin:  I-am  i  i. 

Sir, — Xo  man  deserves  so  well  from  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  as  your- 


the  Hospital  Chambers.  Brodie  the  "  pious? 
and  Fuller  the  mahogany  Doctor  of  Picca- 
dilly, have  been  working  night  and  day  to 


M.  (If  Uirr.i.     MARTINI  I'S  M  INUAL. 


improve  fhli   arrangement,  hut    the   >uspi- 
cious  of  many  of  the  L  lut 

th^    leal  liiilltce    therm 

to  keep  u  luck's  tye  pu  t lie  macuipati 

of  ifetM  ill- oiii t-ned  creatures,   and  no  doubt 
they  will  frustrate  their  intrigues. 


lut  '"  fint  1mm.,"  or  "  Tunct.  Jvi.\o," 
lias  tiikt-ii  bo  notice  of  the  proposals  made  in 
Tut  Lancet  of  last  week.  How  is  this  ! 
Is  M.  Cliabert  more  afraid  of  the  lancet 
than  of  boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  or  the 
flames  of  his  oveu  \  We  sincerely  hope  that 
a  single  touch  of  our  little  instiument,  will 
not  induce  the  monarch  to  abdicate  ! 


J  Manual 'of  Therapeutics.  By  L.  Mah- 
ri^Li,  D.M.P.  Translated, with  alterations 
and  additions,  by  Robert  Norton,  M.D. 
flee,     London.  1830-  Jackson,  pp.  320. 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  little 
work,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Manual  of 
Pathology  by  the  same  author,  which  \va> 
formerly  favourably  noticed  in  Tin;  Lancet  ; 
and  the  execution  is  for  the  most  part  equal- 
ly good  ;  there  are,  however,  some  few 
omissions  ;  and  from  the  differences  between 
the  methods  of  treatment  employed  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  the  work  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Knglish  stu- 
dent. The  translator  has  indeed  in  a  great 
measure  obviated  this  objection,  and  sup- 
plied the  deliciency  by  making  some  altera- 
tions, and  adding  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, taken  principally  from  the  works  of 
"  \bercrombie,  Armstrong,  Bateman,  31a- 
cullock,  Mills,  Prout,  Seudamore,  and 
Thompson."  lie  has  however  hardly  done 
enough  in  this  way  ;  thus,  mercury  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  treatment  of  arachnitis, 
pneumonia,  pericarditis,  enteritis,  or  peri- 
tonitis, and  it  is  recommended  in  croup, 
only  a>5  a  last  resource.  Sulphate  of  copper 
is  not  noticed  under  the  head  of  chronic 
dysentery,  nor  calomel  purgatives  in  lead 
colic,  nor  colchicum  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  nor  cold  effusions  in  scarlatina,  which 
is  moreover  classed  with  rubeola,  though 
the  two  diseases  in  some  respects  require  a 


different  treatment.      1  aa  balsam  of  copaiba 

a  o  ounce*  !  a 
quantity  which  u  <•  think  no  1  i.    !i   !,   pi 

■uture  to  give  us, 

or  simple  eootiaued   f(  o  men- 

tinned,  being  tacitly  included  under  i 

Hid  the  descriptions  of  the  h  .utinent  of 

,u  and  of  syphilis,  are  v  ry  im; 
,   mercury   being  the  only  remedy  pro- 
posed for  the  latter. 

Again,  the  recommendation  to  leaves 
cathetf  r  in  the  bladder  in  cases  of  cystitis 
and  huinatutia,  we    cannot   but  r  as 

injudicious  ;  in  the  one  case  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  positive  injury,  bv  keeping  up  the 
irritation,  and  m  the  other  it  would  at  least 
do  no  good,  and  would  not "  prevent  the 
blocd  fiom  accumulating,"  for  this  would, 
after  a  very  short  time,  coagulate  in  and  ob- 
struct the  tub*. .  With  repaid  to  the  trans- 
lation there  are  goroe  few  words  employed, 
which  though  literally,  are  incorrectly  ren- 
dered ;  such  assound.for  catheter  and  bougie  ; 
douching  for  affusion  ;  Neapolitan  ointment, 
for  mercurial  ointment,  etc.  ;  and  couenneuse 
is  left  untranslated,  though  it  might  very 
well  have  been  tendered  by  plastic  or  mem- 
branaceous, and  ought  at  least  not  to  have 
been  inserted  unexplained  ;  Mich  terms  too 
as  oxymuriatic  acid,  Spirit  of  Mindererus, 
armed  cupping-glasses,  and  a  few  others, 
might  as  well  have  been  avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  style  is  remarkably 
clear,  concise,  and  simple,  and  the  additions, 
as  far  as  they  go,  are  very  good.  Thus,  the 
sections  on  cutaneous  diseases,  including 
nearly  nil  the  genera  of  Wi'lan,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  erysipelas,  pemphigus, 
porrigo,  scabies,  furunculus,  and  carbuncle, 
insetted  by  the  translator,  and  though,  for 
the  most  part,  very  brief,  contain  very  use- 
ful and  judicious  directions  for  the.  treatment 
of  these  diseases.  We  quote  a  part  of  the  sec- 
tion on  erysipelas,  which  may  serve  as  a 
I  f.iir  specimen  of  the  work.  The  paragraph 
1  in  brackets  is  by  the  translator: — 

"  In  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin,  un- 
accompanied with  much  fever,  that  is,  when 
the  cutaneous  affection   seems  likely  to  ter- 
minate without  involving  in    the  inflamma- 
I  tion  the  organs  contained   in   either   of  the 
three  splanchnic  cavities,  and  without  sup- 
puration of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
it  is  unnecessary,  even  when  the  erysipelas 
attacks  the  face,  to  do  much  more  than   to 
.  confine    the   patient   to    diluent   acidulated 
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liquids,  koi  ])  the  bowels  open  by  mild 
rdea  tin'  Rati  '<»  be  placed  in  hot 
pcililiivia  impregnated  with  mustard,  and 
prescribe  a  pujgsti\ e  injection.  I'm  win  n 
erysipelas  comes  on  with  strong  febrile  reac- 
tion, ami  tin-  patient  is  yoting,  the  copious 

uhst r.ic-t ion  i>t  blood  from  the  aim  is  iu-i <\s- 
sarv,  <  sinTiallv  lithe  inflammation  is  seated 
in  the  fare,  brad,  breast  ,01  any  pur t  in  which 
t lie  cellular  tissue  i|  abundant,  and  may  he- 
roine involved  in  the  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion. We  must  early  endt  avoiir  to  »unrd 
■gainst  its  exit  Dsion  to  the  internal  organs, 
especially  the  b*SsB',  whicli  is  very  apt  to 
occur  when  erysipelas  occupies  the  liead. 
In  tln.s  last  case,  whenever  there  is  much  tu- 
imi'.uiKni,  it  will  be  proper,  immediately 
after  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
to  apply  leeches  to  the  neck,  hi  no  less  num- 
ber tlmn  fortv  or  m >: t \-  in  an  adult,  so  tis 
completely  to  arrest  the  progress  of  inflam- 
mation ;  however,  ii  is  well  to  adopt  the 
piecauuon  of  applying  twelve  or  fifteen  only 
at  a  tune,  that  the  flow  of  blood  may  he 
readily  cheeked,  if  any  bad  consequences 
appear  to  ensue  from  their  application." — 
pp.  MB1,  I 

"[  1  lie  employment  of  incisions  in  ery- 
sipelas having  lately  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  this  country,  it  may  be  useful  to  de- 
scribe this  remedy  somewhat  more  fully  than 
has  been  done  in  the  text.  It  is  only  in 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  that  is,  in  erysipe- 
las attacking  the  cellular  texture,  as  well  as 
the  skin,  that  incisions  are  advisable.  They 
are  most  effectual  when  the  disease  is  seated 
in  the  extremities  :  when  in  the  face,  they 
are  seldom  necessary,  but  when  under  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  head,  they  are  very  bene- 
ficial. The  length  to  which  incisions  should 
be  extended  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  such  as  the  strength  of 
the  patient's  constitution,  his  habit  of  body, 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  cxc.  Numerous 
short  cuts,  or  a  single  long  incision,  will 
equally  answer  the  end  ;  the  incision  should 
divide  the  skin  and  the  cellular  texture 
down  to  the  fascia ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
penetrate  the  latter.  A  double-edged  bis- 
toury is  the  most  convenient  instrument  for 
the  purpose."]  —  pp.  L'.Vi,  253. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  further 
extracts,  we  will  only  therefore  observe  that 
the  counter-stimulant  method  of  Rasori,  or 
that  of  giving  large  and  frequent  doses  of 
tartarised  antimony,  is  strongly  recommend- 
ed in  nabal  inflammatory  diseases  in  whicli 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  not 
l»-d,  especially  in  pneumonia  and  acute 
rheumatism  ;  and  the  author  assures  us  that 
he  has  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and  no 
ill  consequence  whatever  from  it. 


In  conclusion,  wo  may  recommend  the 
"oil,  to  students  and  young  practitioners,  as 
the  best  compendium  of  the  kind,  nn d  as 
one  which,  iii  most  instances,  affords  all  the 
information  to  be  found  in  more  vOlliminOul 
works,  without  the  same  trouble  of  search* 
r  it. 

With  regard  to  the  faults  we  have  men- 
tioned, they  may  all  be  easily  remedied, 
whenever  a  second  edition  is  called  for. 


EXCISION    OK     A     CONOENITAL    TUBEHCULOUS 
TUMOl'U    IN    AN    INFANT. 

By  Cornelius  Tiiipe  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

Tiik  subject  of  the  following  communica- 
tion was  n  healthy  female  infant  between 
two  and  three  months  old,  and  the  diseases 
congenital  tumour,  in  shape  oval,  ond  rather 
more  than  three  inches  long,  extending  from 
the  left  clavicle,  beneath  the  edge  of  the 
pectoral  muscle,  into  the  axilla.  Any  con- 
siderable exertion  of  the  body  made  the  tu- 
mour more  prominent,  and  caused  its  surface 
to  appear  nodulated,  with  dark  shadings, 
and  very  much  to  resemble  a  mass  of  large 
varicose  veins. 

On  minute  examination,  aided  by  the  light 
of  a  candle,  it  was  evident  that  the  tumour 
contained  a  serous  fluid,  either  in  separate 
cells,  or  divided  by  membranous  bands  dip- 
ping deep  into  the  tumour,  and  producing 
the  lobulated  surface.  There  were  also 
several  rounded  bodies  of  a  more  dense  con- 
sistence than  those  which  seemed  to  form 
the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  closely  incorporated 
with  the  investing  cyst. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  case,  I  solicited  the  assistance  of  several 
professional  men  of  experience  and  acknow- 
ledged talent.  They  met  me  in  consultation, 
and  the  disease  and  its  consequences  were 
most  patiently  investigated.  We  were  of 
opinion  that  the  encysted  tumour  was  hyda- 
tidal  or  tuberculous,  and  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  yield  to  any  remedial  measure  ; 
that,  if  left  to  itself,  exposed  to  morbid  ex- 
citement in  the  usual  diseases  of  infancy,  and 
from  the  various  casualties  of  life,  it  would 
be  prone  to  assume  a  malignant  character  ; 
that  the  practicability  ofemptying  the  tumour 
by  puncture  (which  had  been  suggested) 
was  more  than  doubtful  ;  and  that,  it  opened, 
the  cyst  would  be  less  liable  to  healthy  granu- 
lation than  to  untraceable  ulceration,  or  to 
fungoid  growths.;  and  that  the  only  chance 
of  safety  lay  in  the  removul  of  the  disease  by 
excision. 

The  tumour  being  for  the  most  part  super- 
ficial and  moveable,  all  its  attachments 
apparently  slight,  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
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healthy,  no  gi  ulty  was  anticipated    fibre,    and    tlie    great    vabtulatity    of  th«ir 

ii,  render  infants  pcculmlv  unfit  to 
•  Inn-     op<  ut 

i,  Hi  well  a-i  i  i  warn 

111    Op;  11)1). 

it    may     b"    llfflli  I  VI'    lllflU    ili     COIL 

lilt*      lace,      II. 

ii .-  o|  tin;  supnior  niu.villiirv  hone,  il  tha 

opei  aiion  I..:  (>i  .  Us, 

aphth.e,  wmiting,  ami  dianho a.  are  aj>l  lo 
■nation  (/!  tin?  mucous 
iik  ini Miic  ;  and  t:i:i!  children,  tvni  when 
i-i:lv  u  few  daws  or  weeks  olii,  have  not  only 
borue  ihe  operation  well,  hut  lia . 
more  speedily  and  completely  cured  ti.au  ut 
imy  oilier  ggfti     S  mn:  oi  to  I  »  ^  liich. 

1  allmlt',  « -xhibited  a  very  extraordinary 
and  complicated  character  ;  ami  the  gentle- 
men who  witnessed  those  ope lutions,  ami 
were  also  present  at  this,  can  bear  testimony 
that  a  greater  loss  oi  blood  and  more  suffer- 
ing were  endured  in  eacli,  than  in  this  un- 
fortunate case,  although  the  «»«'  ot'  neither 
of  the  former  patients  exceeded  a  week. 
Many  cases  of  operations  on  infants  might 
be  enumerated,  m  order  to  illustrate  their 
power  in  supporting  them,  and  also  their 
subsequent  reparative  energies.  But  per- 
haps it  will  suffice  to  particularise  those,  of 
Mr.  Wardrop,  wherein  the  carotid  artery 
was  tied,  and  those  of  Mr.  Eawrence,  ope- 
rated on  by  ligature  for  the  euro  of  import- 
ant and  extensive  cases  of  nivvus, 


lelliuV  id  of  It.         1  :.       I  i     i     ...  ,•    ut  the 

i  afforded  of  tb< 

■  ,  to  i  iiilute  <  ...lations,  it  was 
thou-ht  expedient  lo  ap<  rate  at  o.rc,  ratlu  r 
\.  ait  for  the  process  oi  dentition, or  un- 
ti.  a  later  period,  syhen,  VQP  tioiisuess  would 
add  mental  to  physical  Buttering,  and  win  •) 
i  i    mi^hl  have  become  B 

and    consulida'c.l  as  t  >    reader   the    lemnvul 
more  hazardous  and  difficult- 

'1  he  contn gem  n  b  we.'e  i  Xo'a.ned  t>  t!i- 
parents,  and  B  few  days  after  tin*  consulta- 
tion, the  operation  was  performed  in  the 
nee  of  several  professional  men. 
The  child  bejng  laid  on  her  riL.ht  .-ide,  the 
gieater  pait  of  the  skin  covering  the  tumour 
was  included  between  two  el  pticnl  inci- 
sions ;  the  dissection  was  then  continued 
down  on  each  side,  to  the  neighbourhood  ol 
the  axillary  artery,  and  die  tumour  hying 
removed,  two  or  three  smyll  tubercles,  vary- 
ing in  colour  and  density,  were  subsequently 
detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 
The  quantity  of  blood  lost  was  very  inconsi- 
derable, and  the  integuments  admitted  of 
the.  nicest  adjustment;  but  before  the  ope- 
ration was  completed,  the  child  had  become 
pallid,  was  affected  by  spasms  of  the  mus- 
cles on  one  side,  run!  with  strabismus,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  most  industrious  atten- 
tion, died  in  raiher  less  than  half  an  hour 
after  the  operation  was  completed. 

The  tumour  consisted  of  separate  cells, 
each  having  its  proper  coat,  and  the  whole 
was  surrounded  by  a  common  cyst,  thickly 
studded  by  tuberculous  bodies,  varying  in 
form,  size,  colour,  and  density.  Some  re- 
sembled the  substance  of  the  pancreas, 
whilst  others  were  vesicular  or  bydatidal. 

Tlio  interior  of  the  principal  cyst  was 
divided  by  thin  membranous  s-qda^,  which 
arose  from  the  bottom  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  sides  by  slender  chords,  and 
thus  it  was  lined  with  a  most  eomplicaied 
jueshwork  of  membranous  bands,  and  exhi- 
bited verv  much  the  appearance  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  though  of  a  more  de- 
licate texture. 

1  think  it  ri^ht  to  place  this  unsuccessful 
attempt  before  the.  pioiessional  public,  with 
the  following  brief  remarks  :  — 

1st,  The  examination  of  the  tumour  con- 
firmed our  previous  opinion  of, the.  character 
of  the  disease,  and  of  its  probable  conse- 
quences. 

Y,udly,  The  very  small  quantity  of  blood 
lest  during  the  operation,  shows  that  the 
child  died  from  the  shock  given  to  the  ner- 
vous system. 

The  last  remark  presents  the  question, 
How  far  is  it  expedient  to  operate  on  in- 
fants of  such  tender  »^e  }  It  was  suggested 
to  the  consultation,  that  their  irritability  of 
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m«.  cosset's  niri.Y  to  jut.  ni.icht. 

. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tin:  Banc:  r. 

Si  it , — My  letter,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Blicke's 
first  attack,  havirg. reached  you  too  late  for 
insertion  in  the  last  number  of  Tin,  Bam  i.t, 
I  am,  fortunately,  enabled  to  reply  to  both 
of  the  Doctor's  luminous  epistles  at  the 
same  time. 

In  the  first,  or  that  dated  December  :J9th, 
he  has  thought  proper  to  attack  some  errors 
he  supposes  me  to  have  committed,  in  a 
dixussion  which  occurred  a  short  time 
previous  at  the  Bondon  Medical  Society. 
Feeble  and  ill-judged  as  that  attack  is,  it  is 
yet  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  ruply, 
lest  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Doctor 
should  he  mistaken  for  facts,  and  his  pro- 
pensity to  blunder  enable  him  to  achieve  au 
apparent  triumph,  lie,  it  seems,  with  a 
spnit  worthy  the  knight  of  the  rueful  coun- 
tenance, feels  himself  called  upon  to  break 
a  lance  in  defence  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  whoso 
character  he  thinks  likely  to  suffer  from  an 
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olratTTtition  1  made   during  the   dittoucttttdft I 

above    alluded   to.     Now,  Sir,    Dr.    Bli< 

mi  .lit  bit  '•  !"•:■'  eiv  (I,  tli:it  the  case  puTbV 
iin*  wns  iMitii1-  l\  hvp-itheticrd,  and  I  if.  I  lodg- 
kin  baring  declared  [as  be  do!  I  in  the  letter 

1  have  inclosed,  and  which  Dr.  I'dicke  com- 
plain-; was  not  lilt  with  t  lis-  re<;  i«.tr,ir  bfl  I'o'.t 
'  :  lor  his  insp<  ction)    ho  did  believe   the 

rortori    to    he    nn   aneurism,   no   bkoue, 
cilluT  direct  or  implied,  00*1  possibly  atladi 
to   t hi t  gentleman.     The   next  :md  only  it- 
miiinu  g    |  omt    of  difference  betwixt    us   in 
his  first  lct:er  is,  that  lie  his  Kindly  (•.:•(.  d 
up'<n    no-    his   own   opinions   respecting   the 
linture  of  aneurism  in  general,  nn  honour  in 
this    instance    I    am  not   inclined  to  accept.  ! 
Thus,  Sir,   by  a  mistake  which    you,  aecus-  ' 
foined  us  you  must    b"   to  witness  the  blun- 
Acn    of  correspondents,    will  believe  barely 
po-sihlc,  hi  has  made  me  to  define  true  aneu- 
rism as  consist  in.;  in  4<  an  enhu  eminent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  tunics  of  the  artery  ;"    whereas 
this  was  the  verv  opinion  given  by  himself, 
and  which  1  rose  for  the  purpose  u(  contro- 
verting,  (is  is  pioved  hy  the   report  of  that 
ii-eu-s;ou    in    a  contemporary  |ounvil,    and 
by  the  minutes  read  hy  our  registrar  on  la.  I 
Monday  evening.     'I 'hat  the   misrepresenta- 
tion   here   complaiicd   of  should  hr.ve  ! 
wholly  unintentional,  may  he  disbelieved  by 
those,  who  ::re  not.  acquainted  with  I  ho   cha- 
racter of  my  opponent .  ;  but  J,  Sir,  who  am 
accustomed   to  his    erratic   style,    entertain 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  fact  ;  indeed, 
Sir,  although  1  have  no  great  reverence  for 
the  learned  Doctor's  bead,  all  I  know  of  him 
lends  mo  to  believe  he  is  a  thoroughly  kind- 
hearted  and  well-intentioned  individual.   In 
the  present  ease,  however,  it  is  proper  to 
explain, there  was  an  additional  inducement 
to   blunder.     Dr.    15'icke,  like  many  other 
pejTSOna  of  greater  mental    calibre,  became 
intoxicated   with  success.      Having,  as  he 
supposed,  proved  me  wrong  as  to  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  being  anxious  to  leave  no  "  rubs 
or  botches''   in    his  work,  he  determined  to 
crush   me  bv    the   weight  of  his  erudi'ion, 
and  thus  render  his  victory  complete.     For 
this  purpose,  Mr.  Kditor,  he  examined  dili- 
gently the  older   author*   for  a  case  of  renal 
aneurism,  and,  in  the  search,  stumbled  upon 
a  Qfiierril  definition  of  aneurism,  which  yen 
well  know  is  divided  by  them,  vis.  the  old-  r 
anthers,  into  true  and  spurious,  a  distinction 
which,   being    unfounded,    has   since    been 
mdoued  by  the   be-.!    modem  authorities. 
Thus  Scarpa  state*,  '•  L  have  for  many  years 
past  been  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  rcpeat- 
•   to   my  hearers  in    toe   clinical   school, 
that  the  hUt'.rv  of  this  di.-easo  is  still  incom- 
plete   and  deb  olive;   therefore,  one  of  the 
pin.cip  N  which  1  hive  had  in  view 

in  treiitui'.'  this  important  subject ,  was  that 
of  demonstrating  th-  insuliiciencv  of  the 
doctrine  which  is  commonly  taught  in  the 


schools  of  surgery,  with  regard  to  tho  man- 
ner in  which  aneuriMii  is.  formed,  and  con- 
.  .'■<]  iKntly  the  erroneous  division  adopted  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  of  aneiiri  .m*  into 
true,  jqiurinur,  and  mixed,  prinr:iily  false, 
uh-vquenily  talse,  and  the  like  ■  for,  afler 
a  very  considerable  number  of  inve  ui;:i- 
tions,  insi  ltd  I  d  in  the  bodies  of  lho.<c  who 
Inve  died  of  internal  or  external  aneurisms, 
I  have  a:--c-it:w:cd,  inthemost  utibquHwCal 
7)tunncr,  that  there  is  oid/t  one  Hind  or  ft  >  in 
of  I  Ids  disease,  viz.  that  caused  by  a  solution 
of  continuity  or  rupture  of  the  proper  coat3 
of  the  arlerv.witb  effusibli  of  blood  info  tho 
surrounding  cellular  substance.''  —  JVisUarVs 
Trans/tiUofi,  Hi':". 

Hodgson,  treating  of  lhe  preternatural 
dilatation  of  arteries,  writes  thus  :  "  Al- 
though this  disease  (vva.  the  preternatintd 
di':(talinn  of  arteries}  has  been  noticed  by 
ninny  authorities,  and,  indeed,  by  most  of 
those  who  have  considered  the  pathology  of 
blend-vessels,  it  lias  constantly  been  con- 
founded with  aneurism  ;  and  the  want  of  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  its  anatomy,  has 
given  r; so  to  much  of  the  dispute,  iti  which 
the  pathology  of  that  disease  has  been  in- 
volved." Again,  pp.  .o — 9,  "The  root  of  an 
nu'iui^mal  sac,  however,  never,  or  very 
rareh/,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  yessel,  but  commences  on  one 
side  fry  a  neck,  xchich  is,  in  most  instances, 
narrower  than  ihv  hodu  of  lhe  tumour." 

Lastly,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  lectures  by 
Tyrrell,  p.  4:>,  in  speaking  of  aneurism,  and 
headed"  Tormer  Opinions,"  says,  "  Aneu- 
risms were  former!//  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an 
arli'ijf,  and  those  which  arose  from  Wounds 
or  lacerations,  were  called  spurious;  but 
Scarpa  first  clearly  described  that  aneu- 
rism arose  from  absorption  of  the  coats  of 
an  artery,  and  that,  consequently,  they  are 
generally  spurious,''  evidently  meaning,  ae- 
cording  to  the  oil  definition.  These  quo- 
tations, I  think,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
my  brethren  of  the  profession  at  least,  that 
the  definition  I  gave  of  aneurism,  viz.  "  that 
it  oi  •ii-.ated  in  a  destruction  of  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  of  an  artery  by  ulceration 
or  <;/////;/,"  was  somewhat  more  correct  than 
Dr.  DKeke's,  who  asserted  that  it  depends 
upon  "  a  dilatation  of  the  whole  of  the  /?/- 
nies  of  the  arterv,"  an  opinion  which  he  at- 
tributes to  me  in  his  iivst  letter,  and  after- 
wards reclaims  in  his  second,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  taken  from  those  letters, 
will  prove: — First  letter:  M  I  perfectly 
agr-e,  Mr.  President,  With  your  views  of 
what  tine  aneurism  is,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gosset,  who  is  evidently  confounding  a  r&te 
di\rase  mentioned  by  Hodgson,  of  enlarge' 
int  nl  of  the  ivhole  o(the  tunics  of  the  artery, 
wit  !i  l,u; -itrrurism,  occasioned  by  th e rupture 
of  the  internal  coat.1'  Second  letter:  •*  His 
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to  state,  that  1  fa 

hud  tliul  which    Mr.    GoSSOt    aSfttrted    at    the 

union,  that  n  bich  contradicts  I 

dnat  me,  of  putting  my  werttt  Into 
\ih  in  i nth  ;  fbi  B<  .11  |i«  eontaini  what  1  charge 
linn  with  saying,  that  which  i  have  i 
rd  in  in v  letter,  that  winch  1  have  denied 
and  still  dent  to  ba  trutii  ;  and  that  which 
i  IttitU  doei  ftOt  al  this  moment  under- 
stand, or  hf  could   not  flounder  about 

,  vis,  that  the.sorof  <m  ii/uttrts/n,  as  It 
is  commonl  y  met  with,  is  formed  by  COHk 
denied  t'l'Unliir  Miostani't  ,  tcithont  the  dtla- 
tation  of  the  coats  of  the  arterv."  Now, 
Sir,  if  the-  <s  are  compared  together, 

hoth  of  which  are  copied  verbatim  from  the 
Doctor's  own  letters,  it  will  at  once  he  seen 
that,  in  the  first,  he  makes  me  Bay  that  true 
aneurism  depends  upon  an  entariieiiicitioi  the 
whole  of  the  tunics  of  the  artery  ;  and,  in  the 
second  declares,  that  I  have  always  maintain- 
ed  "  the    sac   of   an  aneurism   is   farmed  of 
condensed    cellular  substance     icitiiout    the  i 
dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,"  si  con-  I 
tradietion  so  palpable,  that  nothing  less  than 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Doctor  can  reconcile  ifejj 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  first  letter,  and  I 
in  part  stlso  of  the  second,  1    shall  proceed  I 
briefly  to  notice  the  few  remaining  points  in 
the   latter,  wliich  appear    to  rucjuno    com- 
ment. 

Here,  Sir,  I  cannot  refrain  from  compli- 
menting the  Doctor  on  the  grandiloquous 
style  in  which  he  commences,  iemindiug 
me,  as  it  does,  of  the  itinerant  merchants, 
who  perambulate  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople, hsiwking,  in  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
Figs  !  Thus  he  asks,  Is  the  liat  of  the  sur- 
geons of  Guy's,  and  one  or  tw  i  M.D.'s,  with- 
out argument,  and,  Sir,  without  examina- 
tion be  frig  granted  to  any  one  else,  &C  &0. 
&cc,  to  be  the  dictum  to  which  we  are  to 
how  !  1  am  sorry,  having  found  occasion  to 
praise  his  style,  1  cannot  think  highly  of  his 
ingenuousness,  for  he  evidently  wishes  it  to 
be  inferred;  1st,  That  the  question,  as  to 
the  morhid  appearances,  has  never  been 
fairlv  discussed  ;  and,  'July,  That  he,  Dr.  15., 
lias  not  been  allowed  to  examine  the  pre- 
paration for  himself;  either  of  which  infer- 
ences would  be  equally  delusive,  the  time 
of  the  society  having  been  occupied  during 
seve-sil  successive  evenings  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  question,  not  a  single  individusil, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  B.,  hsiving  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  of  its  being  a  genuine  case 
of  aneurism,  Had  he  having  been  permitted, 
with  a  courtesy  highly  creditable  to  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  to  take  the  preparation  from  the 
spirit,  and  examine  it  in  his  own  hands. 
That  it  was  not  a  second  time  taken  out  of 
the  spirit, —  1  beg  pardon,  disincensed  from 
its  "  crystal  walls,"  J  ought  to  have  said, — 
is  perfectly  true.  Had  the  Doctor  any  right 
to  expect  that  it  should,  at  the  risk  of  spoil- 


ing  th<-  preparation  •     The   trutii 

■  al  of  thne   ! 

ussing  this  nr&trei •,  which,  ns  a  pure 
question  of  ru<  t,  can  be  decided  bv  evidence 
alone,     I  nder  fhiit  conviction,  Dr.  H.  being 

Bed  with  the  decision  or  the  r'HIows 
of  the  Vie<lrcal  So  iety,r<  >  vra*  made 

to  Dr.  I  lodgkin  and  the 
and  if  Dr.  B.  will  point  out  any  fairer  mode 
of  deciding  the  que.siion,  I  will  willingly 
adopt  it.  The  next  subject  of  complaint  i>, 
"  that  the  preparation  had  been  i 
eii,"  as  if  by  such  dissection  an  aneoriafti 
had  been  manufactured ;  and  then,  Sir,  1  ..m 
accused  of  no  less  a  crime  than  taking  to 
myself"  all  the  merit  of  havingf  elicited  re- 
nal aneurism,*'  a  crime,  no  doubt,  tff  b  very 
serious  kind,  the  nature  of  which,  however, 
I  do  not  understand,  and  ana  therefore  un* 
conscious  6f  having  perpetrated.  1  uriy 
now,  1  think,  take  leave  of  the  Doctor,  with 
the  conviction  of  having  completely  proved, 
I  trust  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  un- 
professional readers  of  Wahhamstow,  to 
whom  he  it  recollected  Dr.  B.  thought  fit  to 
appeal,  n:y  perfect  accuracy,  both  as  regards 
the  particular  case  1  h;id  the  honour  Of  de- 
scribing to  the  London  .Medical  Society, 
and  also  as  to  mv  knowledge  of  the  general 
formation  of  aneurism.  As  a  proof  of  the 
thoroughly  kind  feeling  I  entertain  towards 
tlie  Doctor,  I  beg  to  advise  him,  forthwith 
to  renew  those  anatomical  studies  he  has 
so  long  neglected  (1  think  he  once  stated  ;}() 
\  ears  i  ;  and  having  made  himself  inlimat-ly 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  body  in 
a  state  of  health,  a  moderate  degree  of  expe- 
rience will  enable  him  to  give  mure  correct 
opinions  respecting  the  changes  induced  by 
disease. 

i  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Gosset. 
George  Street,  Mansion  House, 
January  16. 


ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDIN- 
'    131UGII. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Srn, — The  observations  which  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  upon  the  Scotcli 
schools,  in  the  fearless  and  independent 
columns  of  Tiik  L.'.mei',  are  just,  but  in- 
finitely too  gentle.  >  witchings  with  a  hip 
briar,  must  be  exchanged  for  thundering 
blows  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  disgust  and  dis- 
satisfaction of  liberal  and  enlightened  indi- 
viduals, who  have  pursued  their  studies  at 
the  superior  schools  on  the  continent  and  in 
Great  Britain,  at  the  whole  complexion  of 
this  once-celebrated    school   of    medicine. 


FJ>i\miTu;ii  i  NMvriwvv. 


o70. 


I  luse  individuals  are   the  most   competent 
judges,   nuil  senium  nts  of  contempt  und  in- 

dignstion  me  universal  prnong&t  (Item.    TJhb 
"  puff  mid    paragraph''1'   °/  Scutch   authors 
nntl  Scotch   journalists,   tine  to  ins  BJ 
malic  ctiit'iiiri y  ol  Scotch  vanity  and  exag- 
geration, Imve  raised  themselves  and  their 

in.^1 11  wi  inns    ;it    a    distance,    wheir    both    ;.r< 

unknown  except  by  tlieji;  own  report,  to  b 

point  of  estimation,    to   which   neither    have 
any   pretension*  whatsoever.      This   etein;il 

'.in  ot  Bpreadjng  out  their  Utile  gold  to 

h  spacious  Burface,  and  totally  concealing  the 

base    metal  beneath,   together   with    the  si 

lence   of  those  Knglish   students,  whose    in- 

t<  rest  it  is    to  conceal  the  blasted  leputation 

of  the  school  in  which  they  have  taken  their 

decrees,  still  imposes,  to  a  gi  eat  extent,  upon 

some   part    ot    society,  both    at   home    and 

abroad.      It  is  full  time,  therefore,  that  some 

independent  observer  should  introduce    the 

public   behind   the    scenes,  and   clear  up    all 

misapprehensions  upon  this  subject.     It  i*  jK.j,iIltl  the  advancement  of  the   age,  being 

not  only  nmong  imperfectly-informed  classes  ■  tm^^  for  the  most  part,   by  men  who  are 

in   England  atid    luland,  but  on  the  Qoriti,  :  (je|f(.;em  j„  cvery  thing,  except  the  rubbish 

nent,    and   especially  in   Germany,   that  the  (  Qj-  jj(,y  vears  siI)Ce. 

I  Diversity   of    Edinburgh  exists   upon    the  ^      t-)th'lv.  The  enormous   expense   to  which 

strength  of  what  it  once  iras,  and  not  whv.t    sru,iel;ts!  are  put  for  the  lectures,   or,  more 

properly  speaking,  sermons  on  the  branches 
of  physic,  without  any  compensation  worthy 
of  name,  in  instruction  for  the  waste  of  time 


footstep  to  molest  them  in  their  am  ient  soli- 
tary i .  i   1 1 .     The  signal  will  be  given  to  turn 

"  liecf  into  bannocks,  cauliflower  to  kail.  ' 

The  despicable  condition  to  which  this 
m  hool  has  fallen,  is  owing  to  these  notorious 
causes. 

1st,  And  fundament  illy,  to  the.  vile  and  tin- 
principled  system  of  jobbing,  by  which  the 
dtapQttal  Of  the  professorships  is  regulated. 

L'dly,  And  const  t/nnilli/,  the.  degeneracy 
and  incompetency  of  the  hereditary  place- 
men,  who  me  put  into  professor's  chaiis. 

.  ly.  The  total  destitution  of  the  pr. uiary 
and  indispensable  resouices  for  affoiding  a 
sound  medical  education,  comparatively  with 
other  superior  schools,  which  rendeis  it  mo- 
rally impossible  that  a  student  educated  at 
Edinburgh  can  he  master  of  his  profession, 
or  in  the  least  degree  qualified  to  practise  it. 

4thly.  The  gross  absurdity  of  the  course 
bf  education,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
exploded,    antiquated,    and    useless.     It   is 


it  now   is,  in   medicine.      I\ot    but  that    the 

modern   pretensions  of  this  school    and  its 

teachers  are    better    understood     hv    those 

members  of  the  profession  in  England,  who    an(|  money  upon  them  ;  whilst  they  can  get 

are  most  in  the  way  of  general  information  ;    ,nformat,on,  a  thousand-fold  more/valuable 

and  their  contempt  and  derision,  everywhere  .  tnan   tbe   (]reams   an,l   trash  of  the  prosing 

so  openly    proclaimed,    may   be    accounted  ■  <jronea  0f  modern  Athens,  either  in  London, 

among  the  precursors   of   the   approaching  ;  J)ublin,  or  Talis,  for  half  the  cost,  or  almost 

downfall  of  both.     The  estimation  in  which!  nothing  at  all. 

Edinburgh  degrees  are   held  also  in  France,        QMy,    The   meanness,    illiberality,    and 

was  clearly  shown  in  the  BTscussion  in  open    mercenary  conduct,  of  this  school  and  all 


court  in  Pans,  up.  n    the  production  of  the 
diplomas  of  such  of  the  Britisfi  physicians  { ?) 

US  possessed  «ny,  on  their  trial  in  liii.1?. 

Should  the  University  of  London  and 
King's  College  obtain  charters,  from  that 
moment  the  doom  of  this   I  n.versitv,  as  a 


connected  with  it,  in  comparison  with  al- 
most all  others,  British  or  foreign. 

Lastly.  "  The  abatement  and  low  price  " 
into  which  the  Scotch  degree  has  sunk  in 
public  opinion  in  England. 

1  shall  dwell  on   each  of  these  heads  in  a 


school  of  medicine,  will  be  sealed.  1  shall  seri(,s  ()f  communications  ;  I  shall  penetrate 
prove  that  an  imperative  necessity  exists,  i„to  the  innermost  recesses  and  dark  corners 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Edinburgh   0f  this  asylum  of  imbeciles,-  and  completely 


schools,*  they  should  be  chartered  to  gradu 
ate  students  in  medicine.  When  they  shall 
be  chartered,  and  it  cannot  be  long  de- 
ferred, the  Scotch  .Dub  Manufactory  will 
then  alter  be  known  only  as  a  refuge  for  a 
few  needy  placemen,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  professors,  winging  in  the  suitable 
mourning  of  their  seedy  black  govsns,  like 
pilfering  jackdaws,  mousing  hawks,  moping 
owls,  sod  inferior  birds  of  prey,  around  the 
ruin  of  their  dismantled  fortress,  without  a 

— __ i_j _ _ , , . 


*  The  Scotch  puffing  system  will  be  ex- 
d. 

t  Of  that*  precious  humbug 'and    impos- 
ture, the  Royal  Commission,  by-and-by. 


establish  by  facts  and  comparisons,  positions 
of  the  last  importance  to  fathers  of  families  de- 
signing to  bring  up  their  children  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  young  men  about  to  embark  in 
it  voluntarily.  1  shall  prove  to  conviction, 
that  Edinbuigh  is  the  very  last  place  where 
persons  of  any  common  sense  or  proper 
feeling  for  the  best  and  dearest  interests  of 
their  children,  can  continue  to  seod  them  to 
go  through  the  shadow  and  the  mockery  of 
a  sound  medical  and  surgical  education,  in 
the  liberal  acceptation  of  the  term;  and  I 
shall  place  the  conduct  and  merits  of  the 
Scotch  ]»0'f ec-soxs  in  their  true  light. 

Cmno.v. 
Cave  in  Modern  Athens 
January,  1819 
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\\  I  MMINMKU  MEDICAL  Si><  IKIY 
Jchiuarv  v>th,  \ 


SALTS  OF  LEAP. 

to   twelve,   oideriug   wiatilied  vine 


Mil  C.  Haw  mns  in  the  Chair. 


POISONING     bV     Tllf.    SAMS    I'F     HAD. 

Tut  meeting  was  very  thinly  attended. 
The  gentleman  from  whom  a  paper  wns 
promised  this  evening,  was  not  prepared 
with  his  subject,  and  the  meeting1  was  only 
caved  from  adjournment  by — 

T)u.  TuoMSPN.  who  .stated  that  he  would 
mention  a  fact  to  the  Society,  which  had  lately 
occurred  to  him,  ard  which  he  believed  was 
new  to  most  practitioners.  From  his  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  salts  of  load  were  only 
poisonous  when  the}'  were  carbonates,  or 
approached  the  carbonates  in  their  nature,  or 
wm  resolved  into  the  carbonate,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  jjases  in  the  stomach;  this 
was  the  form  in  which  it  proved  poisonous, 
more  particularly  to  painters,  and  those  who 
were  r.ccustomed  to  the  use  of  carbonate  of 
lead.  Wine  and  cider,  mostly  contained 
carbonate  of  lead  in  solution,  especially  in 
those  countries  Iambus  for  brisk  cider,  where 
the  effects  in  the  form  of  col:ca  pictonum 
generally  prevailed.  This  opinion  was  at 
variance,  he  knew,  with  many  authorities, 
who  supposed  the  most  soluble  of  the  salts 
tf)  be  the  most  poisonous  ;  but  it  was  only 
poisonous  in  those  cases  in  which  it  acted 
immediately  upon  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  which  was  the  cast;  with  carbonate. 
In  haemoptysis  he  had  given  large  doses  of 
the  acetate,  of  lead,  combined  with  copious 
draughts  of  vinegar.  This  prevented  its 
conversion  into  carbonate.  In  those  cases 
wheje  the  poison  had  taken  eil'ect,  there  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  symptom  of  in- 
flammation in  the  miKous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  ;  there  was  only  a 
contraction  of  the  colon.     It  did  not   appear 


water   us  *  common    hi  vemge  ;   tin. 
were  kepi  open,  without   1 1 » —  idiaioMiraUon 
ofauvpUl  lie  did  not  bej.vr  an  . 

the  salts  p|  lt-:i-i  poi&onuu  -,  w  iih  lb  • 
'i  i  be  h..  :  iiiiide.  lie  wa-»  acquainted  with 
a  female,  who  had  taken  a  dim  hm  of  the 
sugiir  of  lead  without  injury.  Me  then  re- 
lated u  ciM-  of  »  West-India  geiuleinuu  wha 
had  tunered  two  attacks  of  eolien  pictonum, 
from  drinking  Bangnree,  made  from  rum,  dis- 
tilled through  a  leaden  worm,  the  spirit  con- 
taining sufficient  acid  to  act  upon  the  lead  ; 
and  on  inquiry  he  found  that  this  gentleman 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  soda  powders  for 
acidity  of  the  >toniaeh.  Thence  arose,  in  his 
opinion,  the  cause  why  he  was  more  Ire. 
quently  attacked  than  his  neighbour*,  as 
he  said  there  were  but  few  that  suffered  like 
himself.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Gordon,  who 
observed  that  this  disease  was  universal  in 
the  island  of  Antigua,  Dr.  T.  said  it  might 
be  accounted  for  from  thi.s  cause,  that  in 
Anugua  there  was  but  little  water,  besides 
rain  water.  If  rain  water,  which  approaches 
to  distilled  water,  be  placed  in  a  leaden  cis- 
tern, it  will  soon  contain  carbonate  of  lead 
it)  solution.  This  would  be  found  on  placing 
strips  of  metallic  had,  in  rain  or  distilled 
water,  the  action  commencing  at  the  point 
of  union  with  the  air,  lead,  and  water  ;  in 
fact,  the  purer  the  water,  the  greater  the 
action  on  the  lead,  and  the  sooner  was  car- 
bonate of  lead  produced*  Dr.  Christison 
had  stated  that  leaden  cisterns,  which  in 
general  contain  spring  or  river  water,  held 
in  solution  earthy  sulphates  ;  these,  after 
a  short  time,  become  incrusted,  forming  a 
lining  to  the  vessel,  and  preventing  any  in- 
jurious consequences,  while  the  leaden 
cover  was  coated  with  the  pure  carbonate  of 
lead.  This  he  considered  would  account  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Antigua  being  particularly 
affected  with  colic  a  pictonum.  He.  had  re- 
peated Dr.  Christison's  experiments  with 
the  same  results. 

It  was  stated  by  a  gentleman  that  he  knew 
a  ease  in  Which  salivation  arose  from  th« 
administration   of  Jo   grains   of  acetate   of 


to  enter  directly  into  the    circulation.     The 

vinegar    prevented  a  tendency  to  the  forma-  j  lead. 

tiou  of  a  carbonate,  but  did  not  destroy  the        Dn.  Thomson  was  aware  that  this  eil'ect 

sedative  powers  of  the  lead.     He  considered  I  had  been  occasionally  produced,  but  it  was 


this  a  subject  of  much  practical  importance, 
for  the  salts  of  lead  might  be  used  without 
danger,  iu   the   manner  he  had  mentioned. 


were  often  improperly  combined  with  infus 


not  the  constant  effect  from  large  doses  of 
lead  ;  in  neither  case  in  which  he  used  it 
had  it  produced  any  salivation. 


Their  union  with   sulphuric  acid    (and  they        A  visitor  advised  the  use  of  the  sulphate 


of  copper  in  cases  of  swollen  tongue  arising 


of  rcses)  produced  a  sulphate  of  lead,  which  from  salivation  ;  he  said  it  gave  instant  relief; 
■was  insoluble,  and  it  was  given  safely,  be-  he  had  used  it  himself,  and  on  others,  with 
cause  of  its  non-conversion  into  carbonate  of  success  ;  he  supposed  it  produced  its  effects 
had.  His  experiments  on  this  subject,  how-;  from  jts  astringent  principle,  and  by  a  new 
ever,  were  not  yet  concluded.     He  had   re    ,  action  which  it  created  ;  it  was  to  be  applied 


ceutlv  attended  a  patient  with  Mr.  Bryant  of 
the  Kdgware  Road,  where  he  gave  six  grains 
of  the  acetate  of  lead,  increasing  it  gradually 


to  all   the  red  and  raised  papilla?,  and  when 
the  pain  returned  it  was  to  be  applied  again. 
Dn.  Conolly  asked  if  Dr.  Thomson  be* 


I 


SMALL-l'oX. 


3M 


leved  that  the  acet.  of  lead  did  not  produce 
inrhiinmation     without    exception.      It    was 
stated  by  Dr.  Heck  in  his  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, that    it  did   so,  and    i:i  such    tonus  a 
to  prevent  the  In -i*  use  of  those  r'eWiVdie*. 

On.  i'iit)M>oN  replied  thnt  in  the  cases  lie 
had  seen,  tli-*  it*  hail  been  no  inflammation; 
they  were,  howevt  r,  only  li v<*  iu  number. 
'J'his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a  contim-n- 
tui  author,  who  in  .r>°-  cases,  had  found  only 
the  appearances  just  described. 


KM  mi  -i'dx. 

•■*  -• 

T*  lh\  JoiiNsioNK.  /icflistrar  of  the  7ini/at 

,/c/uieii<in  Social;/,  London. 

Ticehurst,  I.nmheTlnirst,  Sussex, 
July  23,  1U2«>. 

Sin,— We  received  your  letter  about  two 
mouths  ago)  containing  some  vaccine  lymph, 
lor  Which  we  were  much  obliged.  As  a  wish 
was  therein  expressed  to  have  some  account 
of  the  small- 1. ox,  then  prevailing  at  the  vil- 
o'f  Whdhursf,  three  miles  from  this 
place,  we  (rim strut  to  you  the  following 
facts,  lipping  they  will  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing, particularly  as  thoy  contradict  the  very 
exaggerated  account  of  the  disease,  and  the 
fatality  accompanying  it  in  the  village  of  Wad- 
hurst,  which  apptarod  both  in  the  London 
und  provincial  papers,  The  small-pox  was 
brought  to  Wadhurst  in  April  last,  by  a  car- 
rier from  London,  with  the  eruptions  upon 
him,  but  they  were  light,  he  having  vacci- 
nated some  years  ago.  The  first  few  cases 
of  small  -pox  made  their  appearance  more 
like  those  of  chicken-pox,  but  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  small-pox  was  gradually  deve- 
loped as  cases  of  it  increased,  some  of  which 
were  most  virulent.  The  small-p:>x  has  now, 
however,  become  once  more  extinct  in  Wad- 
hurst, and  entirely,  we  should  say,  by  means 
of  the  cow-pock,  as  we  vaccinated  six  oj 
seven  bundled  of  the  inhabitants  in  two  or 
three  days.  The  disease  made  its  appearance 
in  33  families,  consisting  of  20.)  individuals  ; 
of  these  zOJ>  persons  exposed  to  infection, 
103  caught  the  small-pox  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances : 

Individuals. 
Those  vaccinated  20  years,  and  more 

than  'JO  years  ago    27 

Not  vaccinated    24 

Had    small-pox   by   inoculation  when  A&mtm 

children    


\  aecinated  a  few  years  n^o    C 

Vaccinated  lately  durintr    the  preva- 

lenee  of  small-pox i;, 

Vaccinated  10  years,  and  more   than 

10  years  ago 9 

Vaccinated;  bat  cow-pock  did  not  tuke  17 

\  aecinated, but  cow-pockrosebutlittlo  4 

Cases  of  small-pox  103 


Of  these  103  cases  of  small-pox,  six  were 
fntai,  under  the  following  oircumitaocei :  — 

Bahlock's  child,  a-tat.  6,  vaccinated,  cow- 

pock  and  :-mall-])ox  appeared  together  1 
George  StopeTey,  never  had  cow-pock  or 

small-pox,  a-tat.   17      1 

Kitcherman,    a-,  tat  79,  never    had   cow- 
pock  or  small-pox    1 

Harriet    Francis,     a>tat.    [6,    vaccinated 

14  years  since 1 

James  Lateup,  a>tat.  11,  never  had  cow- 
pock  or  small-pox I 

Caroline    liateup.    miat.  ii,    vaccinated, rr,oiq 

cow-pock  rose  but  little 1 

This  patieut  was  allowed  to  fall  out  of  bed 
and  cut  her  chin,  which  bled  very  freely  ; 
this  hastened  her  death,  if  not  the  cause  of 
it.  B0  eja-mt 

The  father  of  the  above  three  last  young  - 
persons,  being  a  baker,  was  unfortunately, 
to  earn  his  daily  bread,  obliged  to  keep  hi* 
oven  constantly  heated,  which  was  situated 
directly  under  the  sick  room  of  his  children  ; 
this  circumstance,  no  doubt, .aggravated  the 
disease.  Our  tieatmentof  the  above  casta 
of  small-pox,  consisted  in  giving  emetics  at 
the  commencement,  calomel  purges,  and 
diaphoretics,  with  lotions  to  tl.o  head,  and 
keeping  the  room  well  ventilated;  subse- 
quently, when  the  inlhimmatory  stage  sub- 
sided, in  giving  suitable  tonics  and  opiates. 

Of  the  203  individuals  who  were  exposed 
\o  infection,  102  escaped  the  disease,  under 
the  following  circumstances: — 

Individuals. 
Those  Vaccinated  20  years,  and  more 


' 


than  20  years  since, 


21 


Vaccinated  10,  and  more  than  10  years 

since , 12 

Had    small-pox,    by    infection,   when 

children                          ..  3 

by  inoculation 12 


Vaccinated  a  few  years  ago    12 

Vaccinated  lately,  during  prevalence'3'!^ 
ofsmall-pox 40 

Vaccinated,  but  did  not  take,  never 

had  ^  mall-pox 'V0'' 

3 

Escaped  the  small-pox  102 

[ 

Charles  Nkwincton. 
John  Penkivil,  surgeon, 

Assistant  to  Mr.  \e  wing  ton. 

9th    or  ,19  . 





ST.  TI.OMAS'SJIOSPITAL. 

HEMATOCELE — OPEIMTIOX    AND    DEATH. 

William  Ufa i),  a  man  of  healthy  ap- 
pearance, about  forty  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted into  George's  Ward,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  under  the  care  of  JSlr.  Oreen# 


m*iAK 


«rilh  luble  enlargement   of  the    MFO- I        Mr.  < 

t'llll.         I  ,    that     lir     hut!     hl.V 

1 1 1 1 1  •  iuoq  for  hydrocele,  which  a  quantity  ot  choc,  mud 

H.il    ha. I    iuj  •    vvulioul 

s  since,   succeeded   h  ,moui  ;   uu  im. 

gs  ;  and  aeon  aftarthia  had  m. ■;■   i  m  length*  was  th 
subsided,  he  lust   perceived  a   sweliu..  ..i.-,,  which  waafouud  I 

leri    timer   part    of   the    scrotum,  \n  I  lliii  k.  lit  d,     uud     tU«- 

gradually    iucivus  d    m  size,    ami   extendi  d    could    Dot    b  led.      J  lit:   contents  of 

upwards    for   about  twelve   months,  win  I.  i ud   to  coptiat  <>t   clota  <>t 

the  tumour  had   attained  to  about  a   loot    in    hi  od,    with    numerous    bands   ol    u«.li>< 
circumference  at  tin-  largeat  part,  und  eight   membrane  stretching  across.    I  tiler  all  cir- 
iuehes  from   top  to  bottom;  thus  blooming  n  thought  it  would  l- 

Vciy   inconvenient,  on  account  of  its  size,  ■,,-•   |e   remove   the  whole,  cyst, 

although  not  6 1  her  wise  troublesome;  m-iaml,  therefore,  explained  to  tlie  patient, 
deed,  he  had  not  discontinued  hia  ocoupn-  that  the  testicle,  if  not  entirely  abaorl 
lion,  that,  namely,  of  a  waiter  in  a. public  waa  probably  to  much  diseased  us  to  be  ren- 
house,  which,  of  course,  necessitated  him  to  dered  useless,  und  that  the  luiuc  belli 
take  a  good  ileal  of  Walking  ex.rcise.  1  he  much  thickened,  he  thought  it  would  be 
Operation  of  paracentesis  was  then  perform-  safer  to  remove  it  than  run  a  greater  risk,  of 
ed,  and  rather  mire  than  a  pint  of  amber-  excessive  inflamrnatroo,  by  allowing  it  to 
coloured  fluid  was  evacuated;  hut  ho  re-  remain*  The  poor  fellow  having  consented 
fused  to  have  the  scrotum  injected  at  that  to  this,  without  much  hesitation,  the  opera- 
time,  and  has  also  objected  to  it  in  every  tor  proceded  to  dissect  up  the  iutei;uments 
subsequent  operation.  In  less  than  twelve  covering  the  spttmutic  ws^e'.sin  the  groin, 
months,  the  scrotum  had  again  enlarged  to  us  high  as  the  opening  in  the  external  ob- 
about  its  former  dimensions,  and  the  opera-  i  lique,  (the  incision  having  been  previously 
tion  was  therefore  repeated.  In  the  former  i  earned  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.)  The 
instance,  the  puncture  had  been  made  with  spermatic  cord  was  next  freed  from  its  sur- 
the  trochur  only  ;  in  the  present,  a  lancet  rounding  connexions,  and  a  ligature  having 
was  employed,  and  about  ihe  same  quantity  been  tirst  passed  through,  und  held  by  an 
of  fluid  drawn  off.  The  operation  was  i  assistant,  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  into 
afterwards  twice  performed  with  the  trochar,  the  canal  by  the  contraction  of  the  crenias- 
at  intervals  of  five  or  six  months,  the  fluid  ,  ter  muscle,  the  cord  was  divided,  and  the 
being  always  of  the  same  amber-colour  us  at  aitery  having  been  secured,  the  tunica  vagi- 
first,  and  not  in  either  case  tin  gad  with  nalis  was  dissected  out;  after  which  the 
blood,  neither  had  he  suffered  any  pain  alter  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together, 
the  operation.  When  tapped  the  tilth  time,  )  and  confined  by  sutures,  over  which  were 
a  lancet  was  employed  to  make  the  puncture,  i  laid  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  the  fluid  was  at  lirst,  he  suys,  clear,  as  9,  Vespere.;  no  hemorrhage  from  the 
in  the  former  operations,  but  that  after- |  wound ;  complains  of  some  pain  in  the  left 
wards  about  half  an  ounce  of  dark  blood  came  ■  side  of  the  abdomen;  pulse  100,  soft,  and 
away.     Ou  the   following  day,  the  scrotum  ;  not  full. 

had  again  become  much  swelled,  larger  19th.  lias  passed  a  restless  night ;  had  a 
even  than  before  the  last  operation,  ami  the  cold  shiver  this  morning,  and  now  complains 
surrounding  parts  very  hot  and  painful,  of  considerable  pain  in  the  loins  ;  skin  hot ; 
Lotions  were  applied  locally,  and  purgative  thirst  ;  tongue  whitish ;  bowels  not  m  .ved 
medicines  administered  internally,  bv  which  ■  since  the  operation  ;  puLe  108,  full;  a  bloody 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  were  relieved,  aero-purulent  discharge  from  the  wound; 
but  the  swelling  was  only  diminished  in  a  '  venesection  to  ten  ounces-  Twelve  grains 
very  slight  degree.  The  last  time  the  scro-  of  compound  scammony  powder  imrnediute- 
tum  was  punctured,  (which  was  about  a  lv  ;  effervescing  mixture  every  four  hours; 
fortnight  before  his  admission  into  the  hos-  I  slops  onlv. 

pital,)  he  says  about  a  pound  of  dark-  SJOtlj.  Pain  in  loins  continues,  and  since 
coloured  fluid  exuded,  and  he  thinks  the  last  evening  has  had  pain  and  tenderness  in 
swelling  was  as  great  after,  as  before  the  the  epigastric  region,  so  hud  as  to  preclude 
operation.  On  admission,  there  was  found  sleep,  with  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting ; 
to  be  a  large,  opaque,  oval,  tumour;  not '  thirst ;  bowels  open  three  times  ;  pulse  120, 
very  elastic,  uml  uo  tenderness  on  pressure  ;;  sharp,  and  rather  full  but  compressible; 
the  skiu  of  rather  darkercolour  than  natural.  '  tongue  whitish;  no  pain  in  the  wound; 
On  Friday,  the  18th  December,  the  pa-  blood  buffed;  discharge  from  the  wound 
•dent  was  placed  ou  the  table,  to  undergo  the  continues.  Simple  dressing  to  be  substi- 
operation  for  hematocele,  which  had  been  ,  tuted  for  the  adhesive  plaster;  twenty 
delayed  for  sometime,  on  account  of  there    leeches  to  the   epigastrium;   contiuue  the 


^>eing  erysipelas  in  the  ward. 


mixture. 


pi  \<  1 1  i;i:.    ;  i:\iokai,  iiitini  \. 


3'j-i 


?f.    IfJrt  pn->s- d    a  more  quiet    ni^rht,  and 
Ins  less  pain  in  I  lie   epigastrium  ;    coii.sidei  - 

able   swelling  >>("  ilic    Mi'otnm,  with  great 

fetid  (lis   hiii'T,    hut  no  puin  ihne  ;    fkinhot 
mid  drr  ;  tongue  furred   D(    iti  ba 

I  I  ',  ntlu'r   lull   nnd    sloop,    but    not    hard; 

lu>^  ,  it.. in  iimiM'  madioiiM  ;  aright 

cough.      Add    IH   minim-;  tinct.    hyosrvamu-. 
,!i  d  tse  ot  the  elfervesriug  mixture. 
Pain  hi  the  epigastrium,  with  mm  ea 
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patient  ii  a  pounUryn^n,  -i"  yeav*  of 

,\'.(.iit  |i|    wc  kl    since,    while  geth 
over   a   hedge,    a    thorn,  whit  h    lie   immedi- 
atelv  extr.icted,  penetrated  1 1 i .->  arm  ;    violent 
inflammation,     however,     supervened  ;     nn 


grid  vomiting,  increased.  Puis*-  1  _M ,  weak  abscess  made  its  appearance,  burst,  and 
and  small;  (  \  i  rem  it  les  cold;  wound  look-  disc  barbed  1  considerable  quantity  of  pus  ; 
it)!,'  U'.ibeultb\  ,  and  sciotiiui  swelled.  I.i-a-  the  inllammation  contnmt  d  to  extend,  and 
tares  removed,  and  the  scrotum  punctured  be  applied  at.  the  hospital,  where  be  was 
with  a  lancet,  but  no  matter  followed.  Mr.  admitted/  at  which  lime  there  was  a  large 
Green  requested  Dr.  Klliotson's  (/pinion,  .  sloughy  ulcer  at  the  internal  part  of  the 
and. at  bis  suggo-lion,  oidered  quinine,  li\  >■  arm,  extending  about  two  inches  from  the 
grains  three  times  a  day;  arrow  root  ami  ,  axilla  to  the  internal  condyle.  '1  In-  nitric 
brandv.  acid   wash    to   bo    applied    to  the  part,   and 

night:  pain  in  epigastrium  I  afterwards  a  common  poultice.  Ten  grains 
not  relieved,  \omiting  of  all  ingesta  \  of  Dover's  powder  at  bed-lime,  and  being 
pulse    l.)ti,  small    and    feeble;    bowels    not    rather  purged,  chalk  mixture  ter  die 


Open.       A   COmmOU  enema. 

?  I.  Still  extreme  pain  and  tenderness  [q 
tbe  epigastiium,  with  constant  vomiting' 
and  hiccup;  skin  drv  :  pulse  scaicely  per- 
ceptible ;  tongue  brown  in  the  centre,  white 
at  the  edges.  Bowels  relieved  last  evening 
by  tbe  enema.  Omit  the  sulpb.  of  quinine. 
A  varm  bath  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  a 
blister  to  tbe  scrobiculus  cordis.  On  his 
removal  from  the  bath,  the  patient  fainted, 
but  so^n  recovered;  after  which,  a  slight 
perspiration  appeared  On  the  surface,  and 
tbe  stomach  seemed  rather  less  irritable  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

(.\  Yespere.  Slight  delirium  has  come  on, 
otherwise  much  tbe  same. 

25.  Pain  in  epigastrium,  with  vomiting, 
hiccup,  and  cough  undiminished.  Wound 
looks  unhealthy,  and  the  discharge  very- 
fetid.  Bowels  open  ;  thirst  ;  pulse  100, 
weak,  and  small.  Repeat  the  warm  bath. 
Two  grains  of  opium  at  night. 


siougli  has  not  extended,  great  dis- 
charge from  the  ulcer,  and  it  is  very  painful; 
purging  still  continues.  Cont.  med.  etlotio  ; 
bait* a  pint  of  brandy  daily. 

L-t.  Diarrhma  not  abated,  ulcer  not  ex- 
tending, and  healthy  granulations  are  be- 
ginning to  appear;  sleeps  pretty  well  at 
night.  A  considerable  discharge,  and  very 
offensive,  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer. 
Add  to  chalk  mixture,  catechu,  ~,j. 

.'}().  Hatber  better,  purging  checked,  and 
discharge  not  so  great,  from  the  ulcerated 
surfaces.  lie  is  taking  stimulants  and  ge- 
nerous diet;  using  the  nitric  acid  lotion, 
and  a  common  poultice. 


STRANG  17I.ATED    FEMORAL    HERNIA — OPERA- 
TION— DEATH. 


Elizabeth  "Witney,  an  elderly  woman,  was 
admitted   on    tbe  evening  of  Dec.  29,  under 
the  "junior  surgeon,"  Mr.  P>.  Cooper,  with 
i?<>."  Slept  better  ;   pain  at  epigastrium  not  |  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  She  stated 
so   great,  except  on  pres-ure.     lias  not  vo- !  she  had  been  ruptured  the  last  ten  years  on 
mited  since  yesterday  ;  hiccup  less  frequent,    the  left  side  ;    that  it  frequently  descended, 


.Part  of  the  scrotum  on  the  left  side  has 
become  sphacelated  ;  the  right  groin  in- 
llamed,  an-l  Mr.  Green  made  several  punc- 
tures there    with    a    lancet.     Is    unable    to 


but  she  was  always  able  to  return  it  till  the 
evening  previous,  when  it  came  down,  and 
afl.r  repeated  attempts  she  was  unable  to 
reduce  it;  she  experienced  considerable  pain 


pass  his   urine,    ou    account   of   the    great  j  at  tbe  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  did 


swelling  of  the  scrotum  and  prepuce  ;  it 
was,  therefore,  drawn  off  by  a  catheter. 
Pulse  10L",  small  and  weak  ;   great  thirst. 

(  aw/i'ior  mixture,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 

Slromntie  cnnfrciimi,  a  scruple  ; 

Siihcurh.  of  tiiHinuniu,  eight  grains; 

Tincture  of  o/rium,  lilteen  iniuims  ;  every 
four  hours. 


not  allow  her  much  sleep  ;  on  the  evening 
of  the  following  day,  she  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  ;  the  usual  means  were  then  had 
recourse  to,  such  as  tbe  taxis,  etc.,  without 
producing  tbe  desired  effect  ;  the  operation 
was  then  proposed,  and  consented  to. 

Operation.  —  The    pubes    having    been 
shaved,  two  incisions  were  made  about  two 


t7 '.  Vomiting  and  hiccup  at  intervals  ;  no  inches  in  leugtb,  one  commencing  at  tbe 
great  alteiation  since  yesterday  until  the  superior  part  of  the  tumour,  and  termi- 
evening,   when   be  gradually  sunk,   and  ex-    nating  near  its  base,  being  nearly  perpen- 


pired   at  six   r.m.     The  friends   would    not 
allow  any  examination  of  the  body. 


dicuiar,  the  other  at  its  base,  aud  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction;  the  different  layers  hav- 
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OBITUARY.— MARLBRO'   JTRKET— MR.  LYFORD. 


I,  and   the  I  I  •!,  it 

.  when  it  portion  of  oiueni 

ami  u  small  .. 

dark  eol  night  into  view.      I 

stricture  Livided,   I 

returned;   but  the  omentum  adherin 

,  mm)  healthy,  it  was  ol  owed  t  >  rem 
tin?  edgei  nf  the  wound  >ught  to- 

gether, and  returned  by  mennt  of  luturee; 
i  this  a  portion  of  lint  was  plated,  and 
ipt  of  adhesive  plaster;   afterwards,  the 
patient  eppeared  rather  exhausted  ;  a  drachm 
of  tlif  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  given  h 

30.  Pissed  the  night  rather  restlessly; 
one  evacuation  this  morning  ;  she  bad  three 
copious  stools  in  the  afternoon  ;  her  abdo- 
men was  slightly  t(  odl  i  ;  pulse  ID;),  small  ; 
tongue  moist,  but  covered  with  a  brownish 
fur;  heat  of  the  body  nearly  natural,  i 
the  wound  is  not  painful.  In  the  evening, 
the  pain  of  tli <-?  abdomen  not  having  de- 
creased, fifty  leeches  were  ordered. 

31.  Tenderness  of  the  abdomen  subsided, 
and  she  can  bear  pressure  over  the  whole 
surface,  without  feeling  any  pain  ;  obtained 
very  little  sleep  in  the  bight;  was  rather 
thirsty,  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  saw  her, 
she  was  in  a  dying  state;  pulse  at  the  wrist 
fluttering,  and  scarcely  perceptible;  coun- 
tenance pale  ;  tongue  dry  and  brown  ;  ex- 
tremities warm  ;  is  (pule  live  from  pain.. 
Mr.  Cooper  saw  her  about  two  o'clock,  but 
did  not  order  any  tiling.  Mr.  Key  being 
in  the  ward,  about  half  an  hour  after,  visited 
the  patient;  and  Hading  her  sinking,  order- 
ed immediately  an  ounce  of  brandy;  thi> 
produced  slight  excitement,  which',  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long ;  stimuli  were  of  no 
avail,  and  in  the  evening  she  was  numb 
among  those  who  had  died  idler  the  "  ope- 
ration for  strangulated  hernia." 

Inspection  of  the  Corj 

On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  no  ap- 
pearances of  UifUimmalion  presented  them- 
selves ;  the  portion  of  intestine  (ileum) 
which  was  strangulated,  was  rather  darker 

than  natural,  but  the  mucous  membrane  was 
quite  healthy  ;  the  wound  in  the  groin  was 
dark-coloured,  but  not  sloughy,  and  there 
was  a  little  tluid  in  the  pelvis. 


.     ; 

ur  power*, 
I 
in  -,t  of  future  i 

1  !'..'  .1  to  him,  and 
I  sufficed  asvaiui  ;,  I 
hypsrtropl  f     the 

heart,  from  imperfect  foi 

the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  pull  .:tery. 


LITERARY    INTKLLIG1 

Dr.  HiNitv    Dooo,  ot  -  pre- 

tor  the  pr.-.-  -.  a  voiun 
the  Diseases  of  Infants,  which  he  b 
ranged  into  t  vo  eta  affect- 

ing the  .i    utero;     se 

all   -ting  childhood   from  birth   to  the 
i  of  dentition. 

Mr.  John  .Marshall,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, a  Popular  Summary  of  \  sccination, 
with  reference  lo  it:i  efficacy,  and  th 
bable  causes  of  its  failure,  as  suggested  by 
extensive  practical  experience. 


OBITUARY. 

Malcolm  Hinma,  £aqH  assistant-cura- 
tor of  the  I'.dinburjh  University  Museum, 
second  son  of  the  late  Dr.  John  lieunon,  in- 
spector of  military  hospitals,  ami  of  whose 
precocious  talents  high  expectations  had 
been  formed,  expired  in  Salisbury  Street;  in 
that  city,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  in- 
stant, deeply  lamented  by  his  friends  and 
fellow  pupils,  to  whom  his  amiable  manners 
had  endeared  hitu.     Mr.  tiennen  had  only 


BOOKS  FOR  \u:\  u;\v. 
Phrenology  Article  of  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review.  By  R.  Chenevix,  Rsq.F.K.i*. 
With  notes  fiom  Ci.  Spurxheim,  M.I). 
Lie.  R.C.P.L.      London,    Treutlel  and    to. 
1830.    pp.  70. 

J.  VV.  Underwood's  Analytical  and  Inter- 
lineal  Translation  of  Celsus.     No.  2. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  received  the  Hampshire  Teh-graph, 
and  the  Portsmouth  HeraMi,  containing 
some  account  of  the  proceedings  which  have 
lately  taken  place  at  Winchester  before  a 
city  magistrate.  Where  is  the  letter,  al- 
leged to  have  been  written  by  Wintonensis, 
to  be  found  !  Or,  rather,  where  is  the  work 
in  which  it  was  lirst  printed  to  be  found  ' 
Of  course  we  cannot  enter  into  the  merits 
of  the  transaction  until  we  have  seen  this 
document,  and,  probably,  our  Portsmouth 
correspondent  will  oblige  us  by  forwarding 
the  pamphlet  which  contains  it.  \\  hat  in- 
duced Mr.  Lyl'ord  to  believe  that  the  letter 
referred  to  Ids  establishment ! 

Ctmtisiator. —  The  person  who  attended 
"  The  Coward,''  is  a  man  of  the  name  of 
A  it  no  it.  Iiis  acquaintance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  that  police  office  was,  probably,  the 
reason  for  his  being  selected.  Yes. — The 
particulars  are  well  known  to  us.  but  ***  — 
*****  —  and  we  think  it  prudent  to  wait  a 
little. 

Tas  letter  of  Mr.  Girtin  has  been  mislaid, 
or  it  should  have  been  inserted.  If  Mr.  Ci . 
will  furnish  us  with  auother  copy,  it  shall 
appear  in  an  early  number. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL   AND   OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED    AT 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
BY    MR.    LAWRENCE. 

Lecture  XVIII. 

Tetanus — Chemical  Injuries — Effects  of 
Heat — Scalds — Burns — Effects  of  va- 
rious Acrid  and  Escharotic  Substances : 
Potash,  Ammonia,  Limef  Muriatic  Acid, 
Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Local  injury,  Gentlemen,  often  immedi- 
ately produces  sympathetic  disturbance  of 
the  stomach,  the  heart,  or  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Thus  it  happens  that  wounds  are  ac- 
companied, in  many  instances,  by  nausea, 
a  sense  of  sickness,  and  even  vomiting  ; 
with  depression  of  the  pulse,  and  often  syn- 
cope ;  coldness,  and  pains  of  the  surface  ; 
with  agitation,  anxiety,  and  alarm.  Not 
uncommonly,  too,  such  injuries  are  attend- 
ed hy  rigours  :  this  is  an  effect  which  hap- 
pens on  all  occasions  in  which  violent  inju- 
ries are  iailicted  on  the  animal  economy. 
Local  inflammation  is,  very  commonly, 
ushered  in  by  chills  and.  shiverings,  such  as 
occur  during  the  formation  of  matter.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  can  explain,  very  clearly, 
the  mode  in  which  these,  particular  symp- 
toms arise,  nor  point  out,  exactly,  to  which 
part  of  the  system  the  occurrence  of  rigours 
is  to  be  referred  ;  it  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  muscular  system  is  that  which  is 
more  immediately  concerned. 

Tetanus. — A  serious  affection  of  the  mus- 
cular and  nervous  systems,  under  the  name 
of  tetanus,  is  observed  as  a  remote  conse- 
quence of  local  injury.  The  word  tetanus, 
which  is  of  Greek  extraction,  means  tension 
or  contraction  ;  and  tetanus  may  be  denned 
to  be  a  state  of  spasm,  or  permanent  con- 
traction of  some  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
voluntary  muscles. 

When  we  say  permanent  contraction,  it 

No.  33b. 


must  be  understood  to  be  used  with  some 
limit.  The  state  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
in  a  patient  labouring  under  tetanus,  is, 
generally,  that  of  spasm,  or  continued  con- 
traction ;  but  there  are  occasional  pa- 
roxysms of  convulsions  ;  there  are  states  of 
occasional  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  at 
those  times  they  are  generally  pretty  much 
relaxed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  such 
cases,  say  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
permanently  contracted  through  the.  whole 
period  that  this  affection  lasts.  The  state 
may  be  considered  permanent,  when  the  in- 
tervals of  even  partial  relaxation  are  rare  and 
distant. 

Tetanus  may  be  either  partial  or  general. 
When  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  alone  are 
affected,  the  case  is  called  trismus,  or,  in 
popular  language,  loched-jaw  ;  and  this  lat- 
ter term,  locked-jaw,  is  used  as  a  common 
phrase  to  denote  tetanus,  without  meaning 
that  the  affection  is  confined  to  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw.  In  common  language,  the  word 
locked-jaw  is  used  as  a  term  equivalent 
with  tetanus,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it 
is  only  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  mus- 
cles of  the  jaw  are  involved.  When  the 
muscles  of  the  back-part  of  the  trunk  are 
affected,  so  as  to  bend  the  body  backwards, 
it  is  called  opisthotonos.  Opisthotonos  i3  a 
Greek  word,  implying  a  state  of  tension, 
with  incurvation  of  the  trunk  backwards. 
There  is  no  case  that  can  be  designated  by 
that  term  with  propriety.  There  is  not  any 
instance  in  which  a  tetanic  affection  is  con- 
fined simply  to  the  trunk  or  back  part  of  the 
body.  It  happens  that  the  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  trunk  are  affected,  and  become 
tense  ;  and,  so  far,  the  trunk  may  be  drawn 
backwards  ;  and  to  this  extent  it  may  be 
called  opisthotonos.  In  other  cases  the  body 
is  drawn  forwards,  when  the  affection  is 
termed  emprosthotonos.  There  is  a  state  in 
which  the  body  may  be  drawn  to  either  side, 
and  that  state  is  called  pleurosthotonos. 
Now,  it  is  common  enough  to  see  the  case 
described  under  the  term  opisthotonos ; 
that  is,  the  trunk  bent  backwards  ;  but  I  can- 
not say  that  it  ever  happened  to  me  to  see 
the  body  either  bent  forwards  or  to  the 
side;  therefore,  I  conceive  that  those  cases 
called   pleurosthotonos    and  emj/rosthotonos 
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are  rather  imaginary  than  otherwise     I  <  u 
nus    id  either  idiopathic,  that  is,  it  id  pro- 
duced  by   internal    causes,    or    it  seems  to 

,  la  eoaimoa  language,  spontaneously  ; 

or  it  is  the  lesult  of  I  wound,  in  *  Im  li  DOM 
it  is  called  sympathetic  or  traumatic.  The 
progress  of  tlie  affection  differs  in  rapidity 
in  different  instances,  and  hence  it  is  di- 
vided into  acute  and  chronic.  1  lie  truth  is, 
that  there  are  hardly  any  cases  that  pro- 
perly deserve  the  name  of  clironic.  Teta- 
nus, in  some  cases,  is  less  acute  than  in 
others,  but  it  is  never  protracted  or  long 
continued.  There  is  not  the  same  distinc- 
tion into  acute  and  chronic  in  tetanus,  as 
there  is  in  infhinimiitiou  ;  ull  we  can  say  of 
it  is,  that  some  cases  are  less  acute  thau 
others. 

The    consideration   of  idiopathic   tetanus 
belongs  to  the  physician  ;   1  have,  therefore, 
onlv  to  speak  to  you  of"  that  form  of  the  affec- 
tion which  occurs  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
or   injury.     Traumutic   tetanus,  then,  is  the 
name    applied   to  that  form  of"  the  disease 
which  derives  its  origin  from   the  infliction 
of  wounds  ;  and  it  is  observed  to  arise,  more* 
particularly  in  consequence  of   wounds    of 
the  extremities,   happening   very  rarely",   In 
at  all,  in  consequence  of  wounds  of  the  head,  ' 
neck,  or  trunk.     It  is  produced,  most  com-  ! 
monly,   in  consequence  of  contused,  lacera- 
ted, or   punctured  wounds;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  to  arise,  more  especially,  from  such 
wounds  as  are  attended  by  injury,  with  divi- 
sion, laceration,  or  puncture  of  nerves. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  wounds  which  take 
place  In  the  soft  tparts  of  the  body,  are  ac- 
companied with  more  or  less  injury  to  some 
nerves;  so  that  we  cannot  have  a  wound  of 
a  soft  part  without  it.  1  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  direct  evidence  to  show  that  in- 
juries of  nerves  are  more  or  less  likely  to 
produce  tetanus  than  injuries  of  soft  parts, 
independently  of  particular  injury  to  nerves. 
It  has  been  said  that  tetanus  may  arise  from 
nerves  being  included  with  an  artery  in  a 
ligature,  after  an  operation.  I  fancy  that 
this  is  an  imaginary  conclusion.  It  happens, 
no  doubt,  very  commonly,  that  nerves  are 
included  in  ligatures  with  arteries  which  are 
tied  ;  but,  at  all  events,  tetanus  in  these  cli- 
mates, after  operations,  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. 

Tetanus  will  occur  in  all  states  or  stages 
of  a  wound.  It  may  happen  when  a  wound 
is  in  an  inflamed  or  sloughing  state  ;  it  may 
happen  when  a  wound  is  going  on  very 
favourably  towards  healing,  and  when  heal- 
ing 19  considerably  advanced.  It  is  observed 
by  Sir  James  M'CJrigor,  in  his  account  of 
the  Surgical  History  of  the  English  Army  in 
the  Campaigns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  that 
tetanus  was  observed  to  take  place  in  con- 
sequence i.f  all  descriptions  of  wounds,  both 
serious  and  trivial ;  both  iucised,  punctured, 


and  lacerated;  and  that  it  took  pjfl 
their  v  ^fb. 

It    la    not   an    immediate   CO&JequOJM 
such  injuries  ;    it    omii-a  ou  aomc  dayn 
th«   occurrt  in  <     .1    the    wound,   aud  oft.  o   B 
considerable  number  of  days  after  it.     iVr 
haps  from  five  t«>  liltceii  d.ijrt  pay-    he  stated 
as  the  ordinary  limit,      ll  the    patient  have 
no  affection  of  tins  kind  lor  tli<-  spate  of  about 
three  weeks  after  the  accident, he  may  04 
sol.-ied  safe,  free  from  all  dau^tr  of    tetanus. 

Tetanus  occurs,  in  its  idiopathic  form, 
more  frequently  in  hot  clunutes  thau  m 
those  which  are  temperate  ;  it  is  quite  un- 
common in  the  latter,  though  v.-i  y  frequent 
in  the  former.  The  affectiou,  in  the  first 
place,  shows  itself  in  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw,  and  those  that  are  concerned  in  de- 
glutition. The  patient  finds  a  stiffness  in 
the  movement  of  the  jaw  ;  he  experiences 
an  uneasiness  in  swallowing,  and  he  soon 
fiuds  that  he  has  a  difficulty  in  sejmrating 
the  teeth  for  the  admission  of  food  iuto  the 
mouth.  About  the  same  period,  a  pam 
begins  to  be  felt  behind  the  .sternum,  and 
this  poin  extends  from  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach to  wards- the  vertebralcoluniu.  1  his  pain 
has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  tetanic 
communication  of  the  nervous  affection  to 
the  diaphragm,  although,  perhaps,  that  is 
rather  a  doubtful  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon. The  muscles  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  begin  to  be  affected  by  the  spasm  ; 
subsequently  those  of  the  back  geuerally  ; 
then  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
abdomen  becomes  as  hard  as  a  board  ;  then 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and,  lastly,  those 
of  the  fuce.  When  the  muscles  of  the  I'm  e 
are  affected  with  tetanic  spasmt  the  features 
are  drawn,  independently  of  the  will  of  the 
patient,  into  a  peculiar  form  ;  very  fre- 
quently a  kind  of  grin  is  produced  by  their 
action.  It  is  a  kind  of  grin  aud  laughter, 
but  without  the  will  of  the  patient,  so  that 
it  is  an  appearance  of  laughter,  indepen- 
dent of  that  state  of  mind  which  should 
accompany  it,  and  there  is  a  something  very 
distressing  in  the  effect  thus  produced. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  that  the 
state  ef  the  muscles  affected  in  tetanus  is, 
generally,  that  of  spasm  or  permanent  con- 
traction. Cullen  gives  it  the  name  of  rigi- 
dttas  spasnv  dicum  —  a  spasmodic  affection  ; 
but,  generally,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  is 
attended  with  very  severe  pain  ;  indeed  you 
can  easily  imagine  this,  when  you  recollect 
how  severe  a  pain  is  produced  by  a  slight 
cramp  in  the  legs.  The  patient  labouring 
under  tetanus  has  a  continual  cramp,  aud 
the  sufferings,  therefore,  are  excessive.  The 
affection  of  the  muscles  in  any  part  in  which 
it  comes  on,  does  not  at  first  reach  to  the 
highest  degree  ef  contraction,  but  the  mus- 
cles become  more  and  more  rigid  as  the 
affection   proceeds.     In  the  first  instance, 
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for  example,  the  jtw  is  not  confined  com- 
pletely;    the    patient    hug,    perhaps,    the 
power  of  opening  the  mouth,  hut,   us   the 
affection  proceeds,  the  muscles  become  more 
and    more    rigid,    until   the    nioutli  cun    be  I 
opened   lor   the  admission  of  food  or  modi-  | 
cine,  only  with    great  difficulty  ;    and,  in-  I 
deed,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  take  out 
one   or  more  teelli  for  that  purpose.     The 
same  mav   l>e  observed  with  respect   to   the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  of  the  spine,  and, 
in  some  cases,  when  the  spasm  is  curried  to  I 
its  height,   the   trunk  is  forcibly  extended, 
and   the  shoulders  are  so  drawn  back,  that  | 
you  can  put  vour  head  into  a  complete  hoi 
low  upon  the  spine.     This   is  the  state  that 
may  be  called  opisthotonos  ;   when  the  dis- 
ease has  arrived  at  its  highest,  you  have 
this  state  of  permanent  contraction — spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  whole  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles.     The  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face,  are 
in  this  state   of  rigid  contraction,  and  the 
pain  to  the  patient  is  excessive. 

The  intellectual  functions  are  not  im- 
paired in  tetanus.  It  is  stated  by  Cullen, 
too,  that  the  natural  functions,  that  is,  the 
secreting,  the  respiratory,  and  the  digestive, 
are  unimpaired  ;  but  this  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  erroneous  representation.  He  states, 
also,  that  the  pulse  is  not  at  all  affected  ; 
that  the  blood  exhibits  no  alteration  when 
it  is  drawn  from  a  person  labouring  under 
tetanus,  or  that  if  it  be  altered  at  all,  it  is 
rather  loose  in  its  consistence.  He  mentions 
that  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  and  that  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  system  are  regu- 
larly performed.  Now  you  will  usually  find 
that  the  pulse,  particularly  in  a  young  robust 
person  labouring  under  tetanus,  is  full, 
stroug,  and  accelerated  ;  that  it  often  rises 
from  100  to  1'20  and  upwards,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  affection.  You  will  find  that 
the  blood  is  buffed  and  cupped,  instead  of 
exhibiting  the  looseness  of  texture  of  which 
Cullen  speaks.  There  is  loss  of  appetite  | 
and  most  obstinate  costiveness,  circum-  J 
stances  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  ' 
the  idea  of  the  regular  performance  of  di- 
gestion. Indeed,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  this  costiveness  is  very  trouble- 
some, and  frequently  tends  to  obviate  the 
effect  of  medicines  given  for  the  relief  of 
some  other  symptom. 

The  pathology  of  tetanus  has,  hitherto, 
been  rather  obscure.  The  spasm,  and  the 
convulsions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
spinal  chord,  from  which  the  nerves  supply- 
ing those  muscles  are  derived.  This  has,  of 
late,  been  particularly  examined  into  ;  and 
in  cases  of  tetauus  appearances  of  diseuse 
hare  frequently  been  described  as  having 
been  found  in  the   spinal  chord  ;  but  1  cau- 


not  say  that  those  appearances  are  either. 
sullniently  constant  or  distinct  to  lead  to 
any  satisfactory  explanation.  In  some  cases, 
small  thin  plutes  of  ossification  have  been 
f'ou iid  upon  the  urachnoid  membrane  of  the 
spinal  chord,  but  wo  can  hardly  suppose 
thai  they  have  been  produced  in  the  time 
within  which  tetanus  has  existed.  If  any 
particular  state  of  the  spinal  chord  produce 
this  affection,  wo  should  then  wish  to  know 
how  the  disturbance  of  that  chord  is  pro- 
duced :  what  is  the  circumstance  which  oc- 
casions the  derangement?  Here  we  are  at 
a  loss  ;  we  are  unable  to  point  out,  with  any 
degree  of  clearness,  in  what  the  derange- 
ment of  the  spinal  chord  consists ;  nor  can 
we  show,  in  auy  definite  manner,  as  far  as 
our  examinations  hitherto  have  gone,  any 
distinct  or  clear  derangement  of  that  part. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  a  state  of  costive- 
ness precedes  tetanic  symptoms,  and  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  made  this  a  particular  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  ;  at  least  he  has  pointed  out 
this  question  as  one  that  should  he  held  in 
view  in  the  pathological  consideration  of  the 
subject ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  made  it  our 
business  to  inquire,  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  patient, 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms,— between  the  receipt  of  the  injury 
and  the  development  of  tetanus  1  Obviously, 
himself,  being  of  opinion,  that  the  injury,  in 
the  first  place,  produces  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  ;  that  that  deranged  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs  disturbs  the 
spinal  chord,  and,  probably,  the  whole  sys- 
tem ;  and,  further,  perhaps,  that  this  de- 
rangement of  the  spinal  chord  and  system  is 
the  affection  which  constitutes  tetanus.  This 
seems  a  rational  and  probable  conjecture  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  tetanus  is  produced. 
We  must,  however,  observe,  that  this  point 
of  pathology  is  by  no  means  made  out  ;  so 
that  the  elucidation  of  the  mode  in  which 
tetanus  occurs,  and  the  exact  situation  of  its 
origin,  are  points  which  remain  for  future 
iuquiry. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  of 
deep  importance  ;  though  it  is  much  less 
important  in  idiopathic  than  in  sympathe- 
tic tetanus  ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  idio- 
pathic tetanus  is  cured,  but  it  is  rare,  we 
may  say  very  rare,  that  traumatic  tetanus  is 
cured,  that  is,  tetanus  which  arises  from  the 
infliction  of  wounds.  Tt  is  to  little  purpose, 
therefore,  to  enumerate  instances  in  which 
idiopathic  tetanus  has  been  cured,  because 
we  find  that  the  same  means  which  have 
been  used  iu  that  description  of  the  disease, 
do  not  produce  the  same  benefit  in  cases  of 
traumatic  tetanus.  The  more  acute  the  cha- 
racter of  the  affection,  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger of  the  patient  ;  tl>at  is,  the  more  rapidly 
the  symptoms  are  developed,  and  vice  vtrsat 
the   more   gradual,    the   more   chronic   the 
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lyaptomi  ur<\  \h$  greater  chance  is  there 
that  the  iWs.-ii-.-  may  be  oventom. 

It  rii  pbwved  t» v  Hipp -crates,  that  it 

the  patient   MiriiM-il  tli"   fourth    day   of  the 

tin  r.  •,%,!-.  a  much  greater  chance  <>t 

l\is  riiovrrv.  Dfi  I'arry  states,  that  it' tlie 
pulse  do  mi',  rise  above.  J(K),  or  HO,  by  the 
fourth  day,  there  is  a  tolerably  till  chance 
of  cure. 

Trratment.—ln  the  treatment  of  tetanus, 
the  lit st  inquiry  that  presents  itself  i3,  inas- 
much a*    the  tetanic  symptoms  are  the  con- 
sequence of  a  local  cause,  that  is,  of  a  wound 
in  some  part  or  other,  whether  the  removal 
of  the  cause  will  put  a  stop  to  the  symp- 
toms ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  ampu- 
tation of  auy  part,  for  instance,  of  the  ringer 
or  thumb,  or  of  an  entire  limb,  when  the 
wound  which  has  produced  tetanus  is  in  a 
limb,  will  arrest  tetanus — put  a  stop  to  the 
complaint.     1   believe  we -may  say,  pretty 
positively,  that  it  will  have  no  such  effect. 
You   have  seen   already  that   tetanus   may 
occur  when  a  wound  is  in  a  healing  state, 
and  when  it  is  making  rapid  progress  to  a 
cure.     You  cannot  suppose,   therefore,  that 
the  removal  of  a  healing  wound  would  have 
the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  tetanus.     JSo 
doubt  the  tetanus  owes  its  origin  to  some 
condition  of  the  wound  that  occurred  prior 
to  this  healing  state  ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
wn,  therefore,   to   suppose,  that   although 
the  state   of  the  wound,  at  the  time  of  the 
development  of  the  disease,  was  the  cause 
of  tetanus,  that  the  removal  of  the  wounded 
limb  would  remove  the  tetanus  also.     If  the 
cause  of  tetanus  depended  principally  on  the 
health  of  the  individual  prior  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  symptoms — if  it  arose  from 
gome  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution,  you 
could  not  suppose  the  removal  of  a  wound 
would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  it.     Yet 
die  removal  of  the  limb,  the  amputation  of 
the  extremity  in  which  the  wound  is  seated, 
bas  been  recommended  and  practised,  even 
of  late  times,  by  those  who  have  had  con- 
siderable experience,  and  more  particularly 
by  Larrey,  who  recommends  it  in  the  Sur- 
gical   History  of  his  Military  Campaigns. 
Jle,  however,   advises   it   oply   in  cases  of 
chronic  tetanus,  or  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  those  symptoms   which    are   of  a 
more  acute  kind.     He  does  not  give  very 
many  cases,  however,  and  1  do  not  find  any 
direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  proposition. 
But  the  trial  has  been  made  in  many  cases, 
aud,  certainly,   the  results,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  them,  go  completely  to  show 
that  the  practice  is  a  bad  one,  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  chance  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  disease,  to  induce  you  to  perforin 
amputation  with  a  view  to  arrest  it. 

lu  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  you  will  find 
that  very  different  modes  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  these  have  beeu  so  various,  and  so 


different  fioin   each   other,   as  to  show  that 
no  eh  ar  priveipfc]    ot    tr-atim-nt  hrm  ;n    • 
bet-n  discovered.       I  'v  ..f   th<-  mu«<- 

des  ha->  led  to  the  enioiu .  ineui  ol  anfifci-. 
Dtodie  remedien,  more  particularly  of  opium, 
and,  1  believr,  of  opium  in  large  quantised. 
OpttlMI  does  not  piouuce  the  *arr:e  fft><  t  <,n 
■  patiinit  labouring  under  tetanus  as  it  d< 
on  |  person  If  be  be  in  health.  The  atat* 
of  the  patient  at  that  time,  renders  him  very 
susceptible,  of  its  effects  ;  so  far,  therefore, 
von  can  ^,'ive  ll  ,n  '»r£'*  doses.  \)r.  Hab- 
biugton  gave  lot)  grains  of  opium  in  eleven 
hours.  An  ounce  of  the  tiuclura  opii  has 
been  given,  many  times,  in  tetanus,  in  the 
course  of  four-and-twenty  hours.  If  you 
look  to  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  you  will 
hud  many  in  which  the  free  and  abundant 
exhibition  of  opium  has  been  considered  to 
have  cured  the  complaint ;  but  we  do  not 
find  the  same  result  from  opium  in  sympa- 
thetic tetanus.  Here,  however,  it  is  often 
emploved  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
severity  of  the  spasm,  and  often  with  con- 
siderable benefit,  so  far  as  that  goes.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  considered,  if  employed 
alone,  as  a  very  powerful  or  certain  means  of 
cure  ;  in  combination  with  other  means  it 
may  be  very  useful. 

Bloodletting  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  teta- 
nus, particularly  in  the  eaily  stage.  Pa- 
tients have  been  bled  largely,  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
drawn  has  seemed  to  justify  the  operation. 
The  blood  is  buffed  and  cupped  ;  and  this, 
iu  conjunction  with  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
has  certainly  shown  that  bloodletting  might 
be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  remedy,  al- 
though, if  employed  alone,  it  is  not  capable 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose  in  view.  Mer- 
cury has  been  employed  very  largely,  so  as 
to  produce  salivation.  Large  quantities  of 
mercury  have  been  rubbed  on  the  bodv.so 
as  to  produce  salivation  in  a  short  time. 
This,  however,  has  failed  to  accomplish  the 
desired  effect.  Indeed,  there  are  not  a  few- 
cases  iu  which  tetanus  has  come  on  in  pa- 
tients who  were  actually  under  salivation  at 
the  time.  The  powerful  relaxing  effect,  or, 
rather,  the  depressing  effect;  which  tobacco 
has  over  the  nervous  and  muscular  system, 
has  led  to  the  employment  of  it  in  glysters. 
Musk,  camphor,  and  ether,  in  large  doses — 
in  fact,  all  kinds  of  remedies  that  have  been 
supposed  to  have  any  power  over  the  nerves 
and  muscles  have  been  used.  Bark,  wine, 
tonics,  and  stimuli,  have  been  given  very 
freely.  Sometimes  persons  have  adminis- 
tered wine  in  very  large  quantities ;  but 
while  this  had  no  effect  towards  a  cure,  it 
has  appeared  as  though  the  free  use  of  wine 
did  not  materially  tend  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

If  we  were  merely  then  to  look  over  the 
recorded  cases  of  tetanus,  so  as  to  observe 
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the  means  that  have  boon  employed,  and  the 
i.'ll'n  ■(•,  1 1 1 ; 1 1  have  ln'fii  pmduced,  #•  should 
feel  totnllv  at  n  loss  for  any  principle  to 
guide  u 9  in  its  treatment.  It  appears  to  ine, 
that  tlm  most  successful  treatment  oi  t<  t;i- 
uus  has  liicn  jffoni  the  employment  of  active 
aperients,  in  alternation  with  antispas- 
modics, particularly  opium  ;  that  the  OftMN 
have  done  best  in  which  powerful  opening 
medicines  have  been  employed  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continued  action  on 
the  bowels,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  that  state  of  costiveness  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  found  to  commence  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  opium  has  been  em- 
ployed to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
spasms.  In  many  cases,  a  successful  result 
Las  been  secured  by  acting  steadily  on  this 
plan. 

The  three  objects  of  treatment,  then,  on 
which  I  myself  should  place  reliance,  are, 
first,  venesection  iu  the  early  stage,  until 
the  symptoms  of  general  fulness  of  the  vas- 
cular system  are  removed ;  secondly,  the 
free  exhibition  of  aperients,  so  as  to  remove 
costiveness;  and,  thirdly,  the  employment 
of  opium,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening,  or 
controlling,  the  very  painful  spasms.  About 
three  or  four  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  a 
case  of  tetanus  in  which  there  was  very 
great  danger,  and  where  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment that  1  have  just  mentioned  to  you,  was 
completely  successful,  although  the  case,  at 
the  first  view,  seemed  a  very  unpromising 
one.  It  was  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  very  robust 
and  full  habit,  accustomed  to  free  living,  a 
man  of  a  very  active  turn  of  mind,  and  who 
had  various  and  important  businesses  on  his 
hands.  He  was  pursuing  his  avocations  in 
a  very  active  way  at  the  time  he  met  with 
the  accident  that  led  to  the  tetanus,  which 
was  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  Jle 
was  riding,  when,  his  horse  having  fallen,  he 
was  thrown  forward,  and  his  face  coming  to 
the  ground,  he  grazed  the  dorsum  of  his 
nose  against  the  gravel  of  the  road,  so  as  to 
make  a  slight  wound  there;  that  was  the 
only  actual  wound  lie  received.  He  thought 
so  little  of  the  accident,  that  he  did  not  dis- 
continue his  ordinary  pursuits,  nor  change 
his  ordinary  mode  of  living,  which  was  as  1 
said,  rather  a  free  one.  1  do  not  know  that 
he  did  more  than  put  u  bit  of  brown  paper, 
with  vinegar,  on  the  grazed  part.  However, 
although  the  injury  was  very  slight,  yet,  at 
the  end  of  about  ten  days,  when  the  wound 
was  just  getting  well,  on  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  having  asked  some  friends  to  dine* 
with  him  on  that  Any,  be  felt  that  be  could 
not  use  his  jaw  very  freely  ;  he  felt  some 
difficulty  in  masticating,  and  swallowing  his 
food,  lie  was  at  length  induced,  more  in 
conformity  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
than  iu  accordance  with  his  own  feelings,  to 


send  for  a  medical  gentleman,  who  took  a 
little  hlood,  and  gave  him  MOM  opining; 
medicine.  Next  day  he  was  very  much 
worte,  and  1,  consequently,  saw  hiiu.  At 
this  time  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  were  very 
manifest.  There  was  diiliculty  in  opening 
the  mouth,  and  m  mastic  atm-  ;  pain  behind 
the  sternum  extending  through  to  the  spine  ; 
his  pulse  full  and  strong  ;  his  bowels  had, 
however,  been  pretty  effectually  relieved  by 
the  opening  medicine  he  had  takou  the  day 
previous.  I  told  him  that  he  should  go  to 
bed  immediately,  for  he  was  then  sitting  up 
as  if  he  had  been  going  about  his  ordinary 
avocations.  He  was  very  largely  bled,  and  I 
prescribed  very  active  medicines.  The 
blood  was  found  next  day  to  be  buffed  and 
cupped;  the  opening  medicine  had  acted 
freely,  and  he  was  better.  I  prescribed  a 
repetition  of  venesection, and  a  continuation, 
of  the  aperients,  being  desirous  of  producing 
a  still  further  action  on  the  alimentary  canal. 
He  took  a  pretty  large  da>*e  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  which  was  followed  up  by  a  purgative 
draught  composed  of  senna  and  salts,  but, 
on  this  occasion,  no  effect  was  produced  by 
them.  It  being  a  few  miles  from  town,  I 
did  not  see  him  in  the  evening,  but  the 
medical  gentleman  in  attendance  gave  him  a 
large  quantity  of  castor  oil,  which  did  not 
act ;  he  also  administered  a  glyster,  but 
neither  did  that  operate.  By  the  time 
then  that  I  saw  him  next  day,  all  these  me- 
dicines had  not  acted,  and  all  the  symptoms 
were  considerably  worse  :  the  neck  and 
back  had  become  affected.  I  therefore  im- 
mediately directed  the  administration  of  the 
croton  oil.  He  took  a  single  drop  iu  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  light  gruel,  and  within  about  an 
hour,  a  most  violent  action  was  produced  in. 
the  bowels.  He  discharged  such  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  of  various  kinds  from  them, 
as  altogether  astonished  him,  and  ail  those 
about  him.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  bow  to  describe  the  quantity. 
It  seemed  he  had  filled  and  over-filled  the 
close-stool  pan  (laughter),  and  that  so 
abundant  a  discharge  had  taken  place  from 
the  bowels,  as  was  never  before  witnessed. 
This  was  followed  by  considerable  relief  of 
all  the  symptoms,  but  still  the  complaint 
went  on,  and,  in  fact,  it  proceeded  to  the 
full  development  of  tetanus  over  the  whole 
body.  The  treatment  of  the  case  consisted 
from  this  time  in  the  regular  administration 
of  the  croton  oil,  so  as  to  secure  a  continued 
action  of  the  bowels.  In  the  first  instance, 
a  drop  of  the  oil  did  this  ;  but  after  a  time 
or  two  more,  it  required  a  drop  and  a  half, 
and  then  the  evacuations  were  very  copious 
indeed.  It  was  observed  by  the  gentleman 
in  attendance,  that  if  ever  he  had  to  pre- 
senile any  thing  again  in  the  shape  <if  unti- 
sjHtmnodics,  he  would  exhibit  the  croton  oil, 
because    it    had   iu  this   instance   a  much 
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greater  effect  than  any  thing  he  had  ever 
aeeu,  the   muscles  which  before    were 
rigid,   being  soon  very    much   relaxed,  in- 
deed    the      patient    himself    acknowledged, 

although   greatly  depressed  and   weakened 
by  tbe  effect,  the  power  that  it  had  in  relax- 
ing the  rigidity.    1   Heed  not  det:tll  the  whole 
ot  the  particulars  of  this  case  ;  it  is  enoi 
tor  me  tosav,  that  the  tetanic  affection  prth 
ceeded  until  all   the  parts  of  the  muscular 
system    were   involved,   and  they   were  as 
severely  involved,  as  in  any  case  I  ever  saw. 
This  gentleman   frequently   remained  with 
all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  in  the 
most  violent  state  of  rigidity;  he  then  had 
convulsions  of  the   most  serious   kind,  so 
that,  although  he  was  a  man  of  strong  mind 
and  great  resolution,  he  could  not  at  times 
help  crying  out  most  loudly.     It  was  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  in  this  case  opium  and  hvos- 
cyamus,  in  order  to  control  those  attacks  of 
spasm.     I  think  the  benefit  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic plan,  and  the  free  exhibition  of  anti- 
spasmodic remedies  in  the  early  stage,  was 
so  manifest  in  this  respect,  that  a  moderate 
dose,  first  of  hyoscyamus,  and  then  of  opium, 
was  sufficient  to  afford  relief,  although,  in 
other   cases,  where   opium   alone   has  been 
employed,  it  has  not  been  found  to  be  suf- 
ficient.    In  the  first  place,  a  drachm  of  the 
hyoscyamus  would  verv  much  suspend  the 
spasmodic  action   for  three  or  four  hours, 
and  then  another  would  have  the  same  effect 
We  soon,  however,  found  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  opium,  but  we  did  not  go 
beyond  a  drachm  of  it  in  a  dose,  aud  by 
giving  this  every  six  or  seven  hours,   the 
violent    action    and   great  severity  of   the 
spasms  were  obviated  :  and  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  two  remedies,  the  regular  exhi- 
bition of  the  croton  oil  and  the  opium,  the 
complaint  gradually  subsided,  and  this  gen- 
tleman completely  recovered.     I  may  men- 
tion to  you,  that  his  state  of  tetanus  was  so 
considerable,    that    two    or  three  medical 
gentlemen  who  were  consulted  (his  friends 
wishing  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  highest 
authorities  on    this  occasion),    considered 
the   case  completely  hopeless.    This,  there- 
fore, is  the  plan  I  should  myself  have  re- 
course to,  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this 
description. 

Chemical  Injuries.  Effects  of  Heat. — 
The  application  of  heat  to  the  human  body 
will  produce,  according  to  its  degree,  slight 
or  considerable  inflammation,  together  with 
vesication  and  other  consequences,  or  com- 
plete disorganisation  of  the  part ;  partial 
death,  or  complete  disorganisation. 

•  Scalds. —  The  injury  that  is  produced  by 
the  application  of  hot  water  to  the  body,  is 
denominated  a  scald  ;  the  effect  that  can  hd 
produced  here  is  limited,  because  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  does  not  exceed  J 1 1 
degrees.    The  transient  application  of  hot 


I  water  to  the  body  will  produce  vesication, 

inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  akin,  effu- 
hion  of  serum  under  the  inflamed  surface, 
and  the  el>v.iti.-ii  of  the  cuticle.  If  hot 
water    he  applied    for    a    longer    tune,    it  will 

produce  considerable  inflammation  of  tho 
akin,  Inflammation  so  considerable  that  part 

!  of  it  may  mortify  or  perish,  and  a  superficial 
sloogjh  be  protluced,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
in  mortification  occurring  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Hums.- -Heat  applied  to  the  body  in 
other  forms  completely  decomposes  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied  ;  reduces  it  to  a  dry, 
brown,  charred,  substance,  which  becomes 
corrugated,  shrivelled,  or  curled  up,  as  far 
as  the  other  living  parts  will  admit  of  it. 
The  important  points  for  consideration, 
therefore,  are,  the  degree  and  extent  of  in- 
jury in  those  cases, — the  degree  of  injury, 
that  is,  the  degree  of  heat  that  is  applied  to 
the  textures  of  the  body  ;  and  the  extent, 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  surface  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  mortification.  The  prognosis, 
however,  turns  chiefly  on  the  extent  of  the 
injury,  for  a  slight  degree  of  injury,  if  it 
occupy  a  large  surface  ol  the  body,  will  pro- 
duce very  serious  effects,  while  the  highest 
degree  of  injury,  if  it  be  confined  to  a  small 
point,  is  of  no  very  great  consequence.  The 
nature  of  the  inflammatory  process,  that  is, 
the  inflammation  itself,  the  suppuration,  the 
ulceration,  and  the  granulations  which  are 
their  consequences,  and  the  mode  of  ma- 
naging or  treating  them,  are  just  the  same, 
in  point  of  principle,  as  in  inflammation  pro- 
duced in  any  other  way. 

I  should  mention  to  you,  with  reference  to 
the  decomposition,  the  shrivelling  up  of  the 
part  of  the  body  to  which  the  heat  has  been 
applied,  that  the  portion  that  is  thus  de- 
prived of  life  is  generally  called  an  eschar, 
from  the  Greek,  eschara.  Eschara,  in 
Greek,  means  that  part  of  an  altar  on  which 
sacrifice  has  been  offered,  and  which,  in 
consequence,  has  become  charred  and  dis- 
coloured. Hence  a  portion  of  the  body  char- 
red and  discoloured  has  been  called  an  es- 
char. The  word  slough  denotes  a  portion 
of  the  body  which  has  lost  its  vitality  in 
consequence  of  that  change  which  is  termed 
eangrena,  mortification,  a  loss  of  part  of 
the  body  consequent  on  the  want  of  a  pecu- 
liar vitality.  Eschar  is  the  loss  of  vitality 
in  a  part  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  heat,  or  some  other  chemical 
application.  That  is  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  two  terras,  although,  some- 
times, they  are  used  indiscriminately. 

Now,  when  a  considerable  degree  of  heat 
is  applied  to  a  large  surface  of  the  body,  the 
disturbance  immediately  excited  is  fatal 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  If  you  con- 
sider how  serious  a  degree  of  local  uneasi- 
ness, and  how  much  febrile  disturbance,  are 
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often  produced,  even  by  a  boil ,  that   is,  an  I  which  he  It  fomnl  after   n   very  severe  and 


inflammation  coming  to  n  small  point  in  the 
.skin,  you  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find, 
thnt  patients  should  die  verv  quirkly,  if 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  skin  he  seriously 
hiimf.      In    cases    where    the    nipirv    is    less 

considerable  in  point  of  extent,  violent  sym- 
pathetic disturbance  of  the  respiratory  or- 

ns  and  of  the  stOmftcb  is  produced  J  breath- 
ing is  carried  on  very  imperfectly;  it  is 
laborious  ;  the  pulse  becomes  irregular  ; 
coldness  and  ahiverings are  produced;  there 
is  excessive  thirst  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  patient 
sinks  in  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  the 
injury.  "Where  the  symptoms  are  not  such 
ns  to  endanger  life,  there  may  be  very  serious 
injury  produced  to  the  parts  which  are  burnt. 
Heme  deformity  may  ensue,  or  the  office  of 
the  part  mav  be  considerably  impaired. 
Deformity  and  impeded  motion,  or  function, 
therefore,  are  found,  very  frequently,  to 
take  place  from  burns  where  life  is  not  at  all 
in  danger. 

Treatment. — Tn  the  treatment  of  burns, 
so  far  as  the  local  management  goes,  two 
apparently  opposite  plana  are  frequently  had 
recourse  to.  In  the  first  place,  when  the 
injury  is  slight  and  superficial,  we  apply 
cold.  If  heat  have  been  applied  to  a  part 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  produce  inflammation 
of  the  skin  without  vesication,  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  will,  perhaps,  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  inflammation,  prevent  vesica- 
tion, and  occasion  a  speedy  disappearance 
of  all  effects.  Cold  water,  saturnine  lotion, 
and  vinegar  and  water,  may  be  applied  for 
these  purposes.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
proposed  to  use  spirit  and  aether,  in  order 
to  increase  the  evaporation.  Scraped  pota- 
toe  is  a  popular  mods  of  applying  cold  to 
the  surface  in  cases  of  this  kind.  If,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cold,  the  patient  becomes 
chilled,  and  is  inconvenienced,  of  course  it 
must  be  discontinued.  You  may  then  em- 
ploy, particularlv  if  vesication  have  taken 
place,  or  ulceration  be  likely  to  follow,  either 
a  soft  poultice  or  the  common  application 
to  a  burn,  that  is,  the  liquor  calcis,  which 
keeps  the  part  in  a  very  comfortable  state. 

It  is  often  a  question,  whether  you  ought 
to  open  vesicles  or  leave  them  untouched. 
The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  this  is  a  point 
very  often  of  little  consequence,  if  you  do 
not  detach  the  entire  skin.  If  inflammation 
go  on,  ulceration  will  be  produced  ;  the  open- 
ing of  the  vesication  is  of  no  particular  ad- 
vantage. 

Now,  in  many  serious  cases  of  burns, 
there  is  very  considerable  depression  of  the 
powers  of  the  system.  The  pulse  sinks  and 
becomes  feeble.  There  are  coldness  and 
ahiverings.  In  fact,  that  state  is  produced 
in  which  the  application  of  cold  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.  .Nobody  would  think  of 
applying  cold  to  a   patient  in  the  state  in 


extensive  burn  ;  it  would  be  the  way  to  ex- 
tinguish thfl  feeble  remnants  of  vitality  to  a 
CefTainty.  Here  the  state  of  the  I'.vstem  is 
the  main  object  of  attention.  It  you  have  | 
slight,  superficial    hum,   and    attend  neiely 

to  the  local  treatment,  that  is  the  only  point 

about  which  you  need  be  anxious  ;  but  when 
you  have]  got  an  extensive  injury,  and  the 
patient  is  in  the  very  dangerous  condition  I 
have  mentioned,  your  main  object  is  to  at- 
tend to  the  state  of  the  system.  The  treat- 
ment recommended  by  Dr.  Kentish,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  most  applicable.  He  founds  his 
treatment  on  the  analogv  between  what 
should  be  done  on  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  body,  and  the  course  of  proceeding  to  be 
adopted,  where  the  body  has  suffered  from 
excessive  effects  of  cold.  Now  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  to  you,  that  where 
a  part  suffers  from  cold,  it  is  quite  wrong 
suddenly  to  apply  a  great  degree  of  heat. 
Dr.  Kentish  says,  in  the  same  way,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  part  has  been  very 
highly"  raised,  that  vou  should  gradually 
lessen  it  to  bring  it  down  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sound  state.  Whether  this  is  ex- 
actly so  or  not,  it,  perhaps,  is  not  necessary 
to  enquire.  His  treatment  is  very  success- 
ful, however,  and  it  is  that  of  washing  the 
part  over  with  the  turpentine  liniment,  and 
then  covering  it  with  cloths  dipped  into  the 
liniment,  the  liniment  being  made  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  white  basilicon.  This  is  a 
stimulating  application.  In  conjunction  with 
this,  the  employment  of  opium  is  to  be  had 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  relieve  the  external 
pain,  and  the  administration  of  either  a  little 
wine  and  water,  or  brandy  and  water,  where 
there  is  that  faintness  which  frequently 
occurs.  This  is  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
has  been  proposed  in  cases  of  extensive 
burn,  by  Dr.  Kentish,  who  had  great  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  them  in  their  worstforms, 
having  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
coal-mines,  where  extensive  injuries  of  this 
sort  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence . 

In  the  subsequent  treatment,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  turpentine  liniment  is  continued 
until  ulceration  and  suppuration  commence, 
and  then  other  milder  applications  are  proper. 
You  treat  the  wounds  on  the  principles  al- 
ready detailed.  You  may  apply  a  soft  poul- 
tice, and  when  granulations  commence,  you 
may  treat  them  according  to  the  plan  appli- 
cable to  ulcers. 

Of  course  you  are  not  to  continue  the 
internal  stimuli  longer  than  the  existence 
of  the  circumstances  which  require  them. 
You  would  not  think  of  giving  a  patient 
under  disease  of  this  kind,  wine,  opium,  or 
brandy,  for  any  length  of  time.  As  soon  as 
the  state  that  calls  for  these  is  past,  you 
would  discontinue  their  employment. 

Now,  the  general  treatment  of  bums  will 
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diner  vt-rv   con-uderubly,  for  tlir    etlttM  of I 
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injury  produced  by  ibe  application  oi  !•• 
i  reates  i  >uisul<ra!>h-  r  icitement.      It   in   ne 
tr-,3ury  the ii,    to   employ  pit-tty  active  mitt 
phlogistic  means;  to  take  blood,  etc.     Fre- 
quently,  a  state   uf   excitement  conns  on  in 
scalds,  about  the  lime  wheu    ulceration    ami 
suppuration    commoner,     1   remember  not 
very  long  ago  having  in  this  hospital  two  in- 
stances of  men  who  had    scalded  the  lower 
extremities    very     extensively,   in    both     of 
whom,  wheu  matter  began  to  he  Recharged 
from  the    surface    of  the  wounds,  there   was 
violent  febrile  disturbance,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bleed  them  very  largely,  uud   repeat- 
edly. 

lu  the  progress  of  those  cases  towards 
cure,  when  ulceration  commences,  and  when 
the  part*  that  have  lost  their  vitality  ore 
thrown  off*  by  thia  process,  you  will  lind  that 
the  completion  of  the  cure  takes  place  with 
very  different  degrees  of  rapidity.  It  some- 
times happen*,,  particularly  iu  scalds,  that 
the  external  stratum  of  skin  loses  its  vitality, 
and  slougl*s,but  that  the  sloughiug  process 
does  not  extend  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  skin  ;  there  is  only  a  destruction  of 
a  part  of  the  surface.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  ulcer  which  is  left  after  the  de- 
tachment of  the  superficial  slough,  is,  in  fact, 
only  an  ulcer  of  part  of  the  skin,  and  as  soon 
as  such  slough  is  detached,  you  will  tind 
that,  almost  immediately,  the  surface  of  such 
a  sore  will  heal.  lu  fact,  this  is  not  liko  an 
ordiuary.  sore,  which  can  only  commence 
healing  From  the  edges;  it  is  only  a  sore  of 
part  of  the  skin,  aud  you  will  frequently  see 
ulcers  of  very  great  extent  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps  double  the  size  of  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  cicatrise  over  in  twenty- 
four  hours-  Now,  in  those  iustances  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  skin  is  defaced,  so 
that  the  loose  cellular  membrane  is  exposed, 
you  fiud  ll^ut  the  production  of  loose  granu- 
lations is  very  great;  that  those  granulations 
are  very  exuheraut.  They  arise  above  the 
surrouuding  skin,  and  difficulty  is  experienc- 
ed in  keeping  them  down,  and,  consequently, 
in  effecting  cicatrisation.  Indeed,  i  do  not 
know  auy  case  that  is  more  tedious  in  heal- 
ing than  a  case  of  that  kind. 

It  is  necessary  you  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  position  of  tin'  affected  part. 
In  many  instances  of  burns,  you  will  recol- 
lect that  the  granulations  which  are  pro- 
duced in  healing  a  sore,  become  absorbed 
after  die  cicatrisation  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  then  the  parts  iire  contracted,  and, 
consequently,  wheu  any  part  of  the  body  is 
burnt  where  there  is  a  bend,  as  there  is  at 
a  joint,  you  will  find,  thut  if  you  allow  that 
part  to  remain  in  the  bent  position,  this 
contraction  and  absorption  of  the  granula- 
tions will  uuite  the  two  portions  of  the  limb 


i  in  inch  u  way,  aa  to  fix  then)  per* 

in. oi    ntly  in  lb  |Q 

produce  not  on!  .i.-toimuj,  b  kj 

a  very  6erious  diminution  of  the  action  <n 
nits  a!lerwuid.i.      If  you  were  to  allow 
the  f(  ie-ann  and   arm  to  remain  bent  wheu 
the  two  surface.-,  were  iu   a  »tai>-  of  granulu- 

tion,  they  would  unite  together  by  the  iuoa- 
curatlo'n  of  the  granulation*,  to  a  very  cy»i- 
Miiefable   extent,  ami  thus  you   would  huv 
a   sort   of  bridle    formed  by   the   cicatrized 
integuments,  confining  the   limb  in  a   Unit 
position.     In   the  game  way  the  jaw  way  h 
drawn  down  even  to  the  sternum,  wheu  the 
neck   has    beeu    burnt  ;    and   thus    a    most 
Serious  and   dreadful    deformity    would   bo 
produced.     Under  all  circumstauces,  there-*,  d 
fore,  attention   to  position  of  the  part  dur- 
ing   the   time    the    granulutiug    process   is 
going  on,  is  absolutely  necessaiy.  jud 

In  instances  where  this  point  has  been 
neglected,  where  contraction  has  arisen  iu 
consequence — where  a  bridle  of  cicatrised 
integuments  has  been  produced,  relief  has 
been  obtained  by  dissecting  out  the  porliou 
that  forms  the  bridle;  and,  when  the  skin 
on  each  side  is  round,  so  that  it  can  ba 
brought  together  after  the  cicatrix  has  thus 
been  removed,  the  use  of  the  part  has,  iu 
many  instances,  again  beeu  very  completely 
restored.  We  are  indebted  for  this  mode  of 
treatiug  this  condition  of  parts  alter  burns, 
to  my  colleague  Mr.  Earle  ;  he  first  directed 
attention  to  it,  and,  in  many  instances,  he 
has  succeeded  in  removing  very  serious  and 
very  extensive  contractions,  by  that  simple* 
mode  of  proceeding. 

There  are  two  modes  of  treatiug  burns, 
which  have  lately  been  proposed,  which  I 
have  not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  try -5  4;li 
ing,  but  which  have  been  proposed  on  such 
respectable  testimony,  that  I  think  them 
worthy  your  notice,  and  I  should  myself  be 
inclined  to  give  a  trial  to  them.  The  one  is 
a  remedy  of  which,  perhaps,  one  would  not 
easily  have  thought — the  application  to  the. 
burnt  surface  or  raw  cotton.  It  was  first 
employed  in  America,  and  from  the  fcftcuuv- 
lowiug  circumstance.  A  child  had  beeu 
extensively  burnt,  and  there  were  no  meaus 
at  hand  for  the  treatment  usually  adopted  iu 
such  cases.  In  order  to  put  the  child 
quietly  out  of  the  way,  he  was  laid  in  a 
basket  of  cotton.  It  was  found  that  the 
pain  seemed  soon  to  be  diminished,  and  the 
child  continued  quite  quiet.  They  took  the 
hint,  and  suffered  the  child  to  remain,  co- 
vering it  lightly  ovpt  with  raw  cotton.  The 
pain  went  off,  and  although  the  burn  was 
very  considerable,  the  case  did  very  well. 
This  has  led  in  America  to  the  practice  of  co- 
vering over  the  parts  withrawcolton,putting 
a  slight  covering  over  them.  When  the  dis- 
charge commences,  the  covering  which  has 
been  thus  placed  upon  the  parts,  forms  a 
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sort  of  cake.      If  the  discharge  seem  to  be 
o.ning  out,  a   fresh  quantity  ol   tin-  cotton 
maV  Be  tt)i|>lu>il,  and  thu*  the  parts   heal  en- 
tirely under  this  cake,  mid  no  further  in ■:»•- 
ment   or  dressing  is  renuirojl,     I    believe 
that  in  some  instances  iii   which  tins  plan 
bns  been  ti it-il ,  it  Ims  been  found  to  answer 
very    well.     The    other  plan    of    treatment 
winch  I  have  alluded  to  is,  that  of  covering 
the  pnrts  over,  copiously,  with  line  wheatun 
flour.*     Tuking    an  ordinary  Hour-dredger, 
as  it  is  called,  that  is,  a  tin  receptacle,  the 
top  of  which  is  perforated  Willi  holes,  you 
sprinkle  the  parts  over   until    they   are  co- 
vered with  a  thick  stratum  of  the  flour;  in 
fact,  proceeding  with  it  just  in  the  way  1 
Lave  mentioned  to  you  with  respect  to  the 
cotton.     This  has  In  en  stated  to  be  an  effec- 
tual, a  very  effectual  mode  of  treating  burns, 
but   I  have  not  m}Self  had  any  experience 
on  the  subject. 

Effects  of  Acrid  and  Escharotic  Sub- 
stance*.— There  are  various  chemical  sub- 
stances  which  are  stated  to  have  the  effect 
of  immediately  decomposing  the  textures 
of  the  body.  The  effect  of  pure  potash  is 
well  known  to  medical  men,  who  are  in  the 
coutinual  habit  of  making  use  of  it.  Am- 
monia, lime,  strong  acids,  nitrate  of  silver, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  all  these  various  sub 
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Monday,  Jan.Mii,  1  »;>(>. 
Drt.  Alison-.-— J.  Tyndnll,  a-tat.  42.  He 
was  admitted  on  the  1  -1th  November,  affected 
with  two  diseases  of  very  opposite  character 
and  mutually  obscuring  each  otber  ;  the  lead- 
ing and  most  urgent  symptoms  were  attribut- 
able to  inflammation  within  the  head;  there 
was  much  pyrexia,  intense  headach,  intole- 
rance of  light,  inquietude,  and  sleeplessness, 
but  no  delirium,  comatose  disposition,  para- 
lytic affection,  or  spasmodic  contractions. 
That  pectoral  disease  also  existed  to  consi- 
derable extent  (though  at  the  time  equivocal 
and  obscure),  was  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  case  ;  for  some  winters  the  patient  had 
been  liable  to  troublesome  cough,  which  of 
late  bad  increased  to  an  unusually  violent 
degree,  and  had  been  accompanied  by  puru- 
lent expectoration  ;  however,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  head   affection,    the    thoracic 


stances  are  employed  as  escharotics,  as  they  symptoms  abated, and  became  comparatively 
are  called,  that  is,  they  make  an  eschar.  They 
decompose,  they  burn  or  destroy,  the  part  of 
the  living  body  to  which  they  are  applied, 
converting  it  into  a  brown  or  dark-looking 
substance.  Thev  all  deprive  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied  of  life,  although  they 
do  this  each  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  that  is, 
the  appearance  of  the  part  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  substances,  varies  in  eacli  parti- 
cular instance.  The  action  of  lime  is  pecu- 
liar in  some  instances.  Lime,  when  applied 
to  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  completely  destroys 


but  of  trifling  inconvenience.  Again,  when 
the  cerebral  symptoms  had  subsided,  the 
thoracic  disease  became  evident,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  be  sunk  into  a  stale 
of  weakness  (free,  however,  fx*om  coma  or 
paralysis) ,  which  soon  terminated  his  ex- 
istence. On  dissection,  the  usual  appear- 
ances of  phthisical  lungs  were  present  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  on  the 'inferior  surface  of 
the  cerebellum  behind  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, was  found  a  large  tubercular  tumour 
of  round  shape,  of  about  the  size  of  a  musket 


its  transparency,  and  reduces  the  animal '  ball,  of  a  pale-yellowish  colour,  and  homo- 
substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  Igeueous  firm  structure.  The  cerebellum,  in 
into  a  fine  powder  ;  it  renders  the  cornea  as  ( its  immediate  vicinity,  was  red  and  softened, 
completely  opaque  as  a  portion  of  marble.  !  and  the  lateral  ventricles  contained  six 
The  peculiar  effects  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  I  drachms  of  lluid.  Dr.  Alison  observed,  that 
are  well  known;  it  produces  a  whitish  film  j  with  respect  to  this  case,  the  first  thing 
over  the  part.  The  truth  is,  that  nitrate  of ,  worthy  of  attention  was,  the  fact  of  the 
silver  is  dec6mposed  when  it  comes  in  con-  'pectoral  disease   having    been    apparently 


tact  with  any  animal  discharge  ;  for  all  the 
animal  fluids  contain  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
muriatic  acid  decomposes  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  so  that  a  muriate  of  silver  is  formed, 
which  is  the  whitish  kind  of  substance  that 


arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  superveutiou 
of  the  head  affection,  and  its  again  becom- 
ing more  evident  when  the  head  symptoms 
had  abated  ;  such  an  occurrence,  although 
rare,   bad  not  escaped  the   observation    of 


is  seen  after  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  [  physicians.    The  late  Dr.  Gregory  had  seen 
applied.  one  such  instance,  and  Dr.  Storer  had  pub- 

lished  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  Me- 










(  dico-Chirurgical  Transactions,     it  was  un- 

•  This  plan  of  treatment   was  first  com-    necessary  to  suppo.-o  here,   that  the  disease 

municated    to    the    profession   through    the  tin     the    head    had    concealed    the   pectoral 

pages  of  The  Lancet,  in  a  h.tter  iiom  Dr.   affection,  as  decided  phthisis  not  only  often 

Ward  of  Manchester.  remaina  latent  for  u  considerable  time,  but 
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asionally  remits  in  its  progress.  .\ 
the  head  affection,  tt» •■>  symptoms  at  the 
commencement  wire  neaily  those  of  anite 
hydrocephalus  J  hut  the  I  RM  t.-nniiiate.l 
fatally  without  omm  or  convulsions,  and 
app  rt'iiv  found  on  dissection  which, 

though  thev  might  have  been  satisfactory 
in  hydrocephalus  which  had  run  its  u.siial 
course,  yet  here  were  not  reconciluhle  with 
the  symptoms  during  lilt*,  especially  as  far 
as  the  tumour  was  concerned  ;  in  fait,  this 
appeared  to  be  one  of  u  numerous  set  of 
cases,  which  concurred  in  casting  doubt  on 
the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  ;  cases 
in  which  compression  or  disorganisation  of 
the  brain  or  cerebellum  had  taken  place  to  a 
great  extent,  and  neither  delirium,  spasm, 
nor  coma,  had  supervened.  The  only  answer 
to  these  objections  was,that  the  parts  essential 
to  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  namely, 
the  origin  of  the  nerves,  had  not  been  in- 
jured,— as  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Fleusen,  read  before  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  confirmed  by  Cuvierin  his  report  on  the 
subject,  that  the  whole  of  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain  or  cerebellum,  may  be  removed  in 
some  instances,  without  affecting  the  func- 
tions of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion,  if 
the  origins  of  the  nerves  be  left  uninjured. 

SCABIOUS    ERUPTION    OF    THE  UPPER  EXTRE- 
MITIES TREATED    BY    PUNCTURES. 

Dr.  Ailson  then  adverted  to  the  case  of 
James  Downie,  retat.  29,  who  was  admitted 
on  the  13th  December;  he  then  laboured 
under  two  distinct  diseases;  the  trunk, 
neck,  and  superior  extremities,  were  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  eruption,  pustular  in  some 
places,  and  desquamating  in  others,  but,  on 
the  whole,  decidedly  scabious,  and,  like 
scabies,  benefited  by  the  subsequent  use 
of  the  sulphur  ointment.  Besides  this, 
tbe  left  leg  was  occupied  by  a  diffuse,  florid, 
and  evidently  erysipelatous  efflorescence, 
which  had  originated  in  a  slight  wound  in- 
flicted on  the  tibia  by  the  kick  of  a  horse. 
Sometime  previous,  he  had  a  venereal  affec- 
tion, which  Dr.  Alison  thought  entirely 
unconnected  with  his  present  disease.  On 
admission,  the  erythema  was  of  three  days' 
duration  ;  and  had  been  ushered  in,  and  was 
still  accompanied,  by  well-marked  pyrexia. 
He  was  immediately  bled,  and  had  purga- 
tive medicine,  and  the  next  day  the  febrile 
symptoms  had  all  subsided,  and  the  erup- 
tion on  the  leg  had  ceased  to  spread  ;  but 
the  swelling  and  redness  continued  as  ex- 
tensive as  before. 

In  this  case  no  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, either  from  the  local  affection  or 
the  general  disturbance  of  the  system ;  sup- 
puration, perhaps,  might  be  apprehended  in 
the  leg,  and  such  a  termination  was,  proba- 
bly, not  to  be  averted  by  further  general 
blood-letting.     It  might,  however,  be  influ- 


erue-l  hy  local  depletion,  and  for  this  pur- 
I  >i.  Alisou  considered  uumtroij*  punc- 
tures w.-ie  most  suitable  in  such  a  uac  0J 
tins.  Leeched  lie  thought  scarcely  appli- 
I  able,  and  incisions  were,  ut  the  l*m«  time, 
excessively  B0M76,  and  more  suitable  to  an 
advanced  period  of  the  disease,  where  sup- 
puration or  sloughing  of  the  cellular  meiu- 
had  occurred,  l'unctures  were  ac- 
cordingly made,  and  about  six  ounces  of 
blood  were  obtained  from  the  wounds  ;  the 
practice  proved  emiuently  successful,  for, 
by  the  next  day,  the  erysipelas  had  nearly 
disappeared,  aud  in  less  than  a  week  he 
made  no  complaint  but  of  slight  irritation 
in  the  original  wound  on  the  tibia. 


SUPTOSED       INFLAMMATION      OF       TUB      DIA- 
PHRAGMATIC   PLEURA. 

He  next  alluded  to  a  case  in  which,  as 
often  happens,  an  inflammatory  affection  in 
some  of  the  parts  beneath  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  and  corresponding  to  the  lower 
ribs  of  the  same  side,  rendered  the  diagnosis 
between  pleuritis  and  hepatitis  a  matter  of 
some  perplexity.  There  were  pain  and  ten- 
derness along  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  not 
affecting  the  intercostal  space,  and,  appa- 
rently, connected  with  an  injury  the  patient 
had  received  some  time  previous  in  the  same 
situation.  From  such  pain,  or  from  the 
state  of  respiration,  no  discriminating  mark 
could  be  established  between  the  two  dis- 
eases;  but  by  the  evidence  afforded  by 
auscultation  and  percussion,  and  the  catar- 
rhal character  of  the  accompanying  cough, 
Dr.  Alison  was  inclined  to  consider  the 
symptoms  as  most  probably  resulting  from 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  diaphragm.  After  the 
application  of  leeches  the  pain  quickly  sub- 
sided, and,  at  the  last  visit,  the  stethoscopic 
phenomena  tended  strongly  to  corroborate 
the  previous  opinion  of  Dr.  Alison  as  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  The  state  of  the  respi- 
ration at  present  leads  him  to  believe,  that 
the  lung  below  the  seventh  rib  is  impervious 
to  air  ;  perhaps  from  compression  by  fluid, 
or  plastic  lymph  effused  over  the  diaphrag- 
matic pleura  ;  if  so,  the  part  will  very  pro- 
bably continue  solidified  during  life,  and, 
perhaps,  become  the  predisposing  cause  of  a 
repetition  of  similar  attacks. 


CURE    OF    OTALGIA. 

Since  the  preceding  report,  a  patient  had 
been  admitted,  and  again  dismissed  cured  of 
rather  severe  otalgia,  characterised  by  in- 
tense pain  in  one  ear  darting  across  the 
brain,  accompanied  by  considerable  impa- 
tience and  irritation.  Such  a  case,  Dr. 
Alison  said,  should  invariably  be  treated 
with  extreme  attention  ;  for  though  it  would 
usually  terminate  without  ill  consequences, 
even  when  left  entirely  to  itself,  yet  inflam- 
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rufttion  beginning  in  this  way,  was  known  by 
ample  experience,  to  spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity to  the  in ternal  organs,  involving  the 
membrane*  of  the  brain,  mid  often  inducing 
caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bones.  In  eveiv  rase,  therefore,  in  which 
symptoms  of  pyrexia  occur,  and  the  pain  is 
felt  as  if  darting  through  the  head,  vene- 
section, and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
should  immediately  be  put  in  practice  ;  for 
any  ill  that  could  result  from  a  moderate 
detraction  of  blood,  although  uhsolutely  un- 
necessary, would  be  amply  compensated  in 
really  serious  cases  by  the  probnble  advan- 
tages. The  patient  was  accordingly  bled  ; 
since  then,  slight  suppuration  from  the  ear 
has  taken  place,  and  all  the  symptoms  have 
rapidly  disappeared. 


DYsem»8iA. 
AVillinm  Bruce,  a>tat.  43,  was  admitted  1  st 
January,  affected  with  severe  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  very  similar  to  those  described 
in  the  cases  of  stomach  disease,  related  in  a 
previous  number.  Besides  the  usual  symptoms 
of  indigestion,  this  man  had  severe  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  and  decided 
evidence  of,  at  least,  increased  irritability  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the 
pain  being  greatly  aggravated  by  cold  drink 
and  vomiting  occurring  about  two  hours  after 
taking  food.  The  character  of  his  pulse  ex- 
actly coincided  with  that  to  which  Dr.  Alison 
had  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
class  in  these  affections  ;  it  was  slow  while 
the  pain  was  most  urgent,  and  vice  versa. 
He  had  (previous  to  admission)  taken  re- 
peated doses  of  purgatives,  without  relief. 
He  9aid  his  disease  was  but  of  three  weeks' 
standing  ;  if  his  account  be  not  underrated, 
the  case  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  pain  and 
tenderness  but  rarely  supervene  on  dyspep- 
sia at  so  early  a  period.  Dr.  Alison  thought 
there  was  little  doubt  here  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  approaching  to  inflammation, 
which  might,  perhaps,  lead  to  thickening 
and  induration  of  the  pyloric  extremity. 
However,  he  should  observe,  that  the  single 
symptom  of  tenderness,  was  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  inflamma- 
tion here,  as  such  a  sensation  very  generally 
accompanied  distension,  produced  by  any 
cause.  Cases  like  this,  Dr.  Alison  continu- 
ed, he  had  known  to  yield  rapidly  to  general 
or  local  blood-letting.  In  cases  more  obsti- 
nate he  had  seen  mercury  employed  with 
great  apparent  advantage.  The  quautity  of 
blood  generally  necessary  to  be  drawn,  is  not 
great ;  he  had  known  relief  usually  to  follow 
the  loss  of  \t  5,  and  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip 
states  the  same.  This  patient,  however,  has 
been  treated  as  yet  with  leeches,  laxatives, 
an  antacid  mixt.,  and  calomel  and  opium  at 
night,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
favourable  issue  of  the  case. 


i'M. i  monia    wo  PT.r.rniTis. 

Thomas  Rogers,  ;et. '.'7,  admitted  2nd  De- 
cemher,  with  tolerably  well-marked  pneumo- 
nia, bad  very  possibly  pleuntis  ;  he  had  acute 
pain  of  right  side  of  chest,  greatly  aggravat- 
ed on  the  attempt  at  full  inspiration,  frequent 
COUgh, and IllUCOua  pneumonicspulum;  pulse 
full  and  very  frequent ;  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, with  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  right 
hypochondrium.  This  group  of  abdominal 
symptoms,  Dr.  Alison  said,  might  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the  liver  was  the  affected  or- 
gan,  but  he  had  frequently  seen  them  occur 
in  indisputable  cases  of  simple  pneumonia, 
many  circumstances  too  concurred  here  to 
point  out  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  he  would 
particularise  the  pneumonic  spulum,  the 
dull  sound  on  percussion,  and  indistinct  cha- 
racter of  the  respiratory  murmur,  as  far  as  the 
fifth  rib,  and  the  existence  of  sonorous  rales 
in  different  places,  all  of  which  he  consider- 
ed as  unequivocal  proof  of  pectoral  disease. 
The  crepitating  rale  had  not  satisfac- 
torily been  observed,  but  he  did  not  consider 
it  by  any  means  an  infallible  guide,  at  all 
events  it  was  transient  in  its  existence,  and 
liable  to  different  sources  of  confusion.  In  a 
practical  view,  however,  the  seat  of  the  nu 
rlammation  was  of  little  moment,  as  our  mea- 
sures should  be  directed,  not  against  the  seat, 
but  against  the  nature  of  the  disease;  he  had 
been  bled  to  46  ^>  which,  perhaps,  in  a  young 
patient  might  be  the  average  quantity  neces- 
sary to  subdue  pneumonia.  He  had  also 
used  calomel  and  opium,  in  preference  to  the 
antimouial  solution,  generally  employed  in 
this  disease.  Calomel  and  opium,  the  stu- 
dents were  aware,  were  warmly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Lynn  Regis, 
and  he,  Dr.  Alison ,  had  often  noticed  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  medicine ;  in  most  cases  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  its  virtues  to  a  strong 
sudorific  action,  which  it  usually  excited  ;  in 
this  instance  he  was  induced  by  two  reasons 
to  prefer  it  to  tartar  emetic  ;  first,  on  account 
of  the  vomiting  and  nausea  already  present, 
and  secondly,  lest  he  should  have  been  mis- 
taken in  his  diagnosis,  and  the  liver  happens 
to  be  affected,  in  which  case  the  mercury 
might  prove  of  specific  service.  Under  this 
treatment  great  improvement  has  taken  place  ; 
and  the  irritability  of  stomach  having  been 
allayed,  the  calomel  and  opium  were  discon- 
tinued to-day,  and  the  tart.emet.  solution  in 
very  small  doses  was  employed  in  its  stead. 


PYREXIA. 

Dn.  A i.i son  next  observed  that  one  of 
the  patients  in  the  short  ward  (M'Master) 
had  Buffered  a  relapse  during  convalescence 
from  an  attack  of  fever,  which  had  been  con» 
siderably  retarded  by  an  irritable  state  of 
the  bowels.  On  the  lJ?th  Dec.  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  rigours,  and  severe  stitch 
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in  tlm  left  side,  which  y i^ldett  to   the 
cation  of  It-ecln-!.     On  the  29th  fre  hi 
occurred,  and  since   then  the  pyrexia  has 
increased    without     any    conconut int 
paiu;  there  are  consideiubleyt-netal  nutation 

and  rebtlesautit),  hut  he  is  free  from  delirium . 
the  pulse  is  very  frequent  (l.'iO),  txtrem  !\ 
compressible.  After  an  opiate  he  slept  and 
diaphoresisensued.but  the  pyrexia  continued 
unabated,  and  under  all  the  circumstances 
Dr.  Alison  feared  his  recovery  was  very 
doubtful.  At  present  there  is  no  diarrhoea, 
aud  the  tongue  does  not  present  the  ilorid 
appearance  usually  met  with  in  diseases  of 
the  abdominal  mucous  membrane;  neverthe- 
less, in  a  young  patient  like  this,  an  rnflam- 
matory  tendency  in  this  situation  may  be 
suspected,  perhaps  especially  connected 
with  the  raucous  glands  of  the  lower  intes- 
tiues,  which  eventually  might  proceed  to  ul- 
ceration and  sloughing.  Such  diseases  often 
occur,  it  is  true,  in  a  concealed  aud  insidi- 
ous form,  and  under  circumstances  similar 
to  the  present,  but  the  suspicion  alone  is  not 
aufficient  to  justify  any  peculiar  or.  active 
practice. 


Tuesday,  January  5. 

DISEASK  OK  Till:    111  AltT. 

Dr. Graham  referred  to  the  case  of  Isa- 
bella Whitehead,  rctat.  55,  admitted  £$&  of 
December,  and  which  had  since  terminated 
fatally.  She  complained  of  great  dyspnoea, 
cough,  and  palpitations,  increased  by  lying 
on  the  left  aide  ;  even  moderate  pressure 
on  the  abdomen,  caused  the  sensation  of 
threatening  suffocation  ;  her  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  starting,  and  she  awoke  in  great 
anxiety  ;  the  lower  extremities  were  cedema- 
tous,  as  was  also  the  right  side,  perhaps 
from  her  constantly  lying  on  it.  The  ac- 
count she  gave  of  the  history  of  her  illness 
was  so  vague  and  imperfect,  that  hut  little 
satisfactory  information  could  he  derived 
from  it;  she  stated,  however,  that  it  was  of 
six  weeks'  duration  ;  dyspeptic  symptoms 
also  existed  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
this  case  there  was  unequivocal  proof  of 
diseased  heart,  though  he  should  observe 
that  many  of  the  symptoms  were  only  indi- 
cative of  impeded  transmission  of  blood  in 
that  organ,  or  in  the  lungs,  which  might 
arise  from  various  other  causes,  as  well  as 
structural  alteration  of  the  heart  or  its  great 
vessels;  thus,  though  palpitations  were 
readily  excited  by  exertion,  emotion,  <S:c., 
this  did  not  point  out  to  us  the  actual  seat 
of  the  affection  ;  cough  existed  to  a  con* 
siderable  degree,  and  hemoptysis  had  oc- 
curred, yet  these  went  no  further  in  prov- 
ing the  actual  cause  of  the  present  symp- 
toms ;  in  like  manner,  the  dyspnoea  aud 
livor  of  countenance  were  no  more  deci- 
sive, as  the  same  appearances  are  seen  in 


hydrotliorox,  hydrops  .'■*, 

in    line,    ev.-n    the    u  deiaa  no 

prei  i  a,  as  it  might  have  been 

produced  by  obstruction  i  ,<art6  of 

I  tit-  .a.       At     <  ,11- 

clined  to  attribute 

pericardii,   pattly   on  account  of  hi»  bayj 
mistaken  the  statement  of  i  t<> 

l  he  hide  on  which  she  lay  with  difficult  v , 
and  partly  from  the  diffused  palpitntUM 
which  are  apt  to  occur  in  that  affection  ; 
but  more  lately  he  was  induced  to  alter  that 
idea,  as  he  would  presently  explain  ,  aud  to 
attribute  the  complaints  to  diaeaae  of  the 
heart  or  larg  ,  the  chief  characters 

of  which,  in  this  case,  were  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  moustroujly  rapid 
pulse;  \9\>  beats  could  be  counted  iu  the 
minute,  by  applying  the  hand  to  the  thorax  ; 
hut,  at  the  wrist,  there  was  no  perceptible 
pulsation.  This  remarkable  circumstance 
might  be  referred  to  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  induced  to  anticipate  that  u  post' 
mortem  examination  would  show  enlarge- 
ment of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  disease  of 
the  semilunar  valves;  the  subclavian  arte- 
ries, especially  of  the  left  side,  pulsated  evi- 
dently and  violently,  (on  the  right  this 
symptom  was  obscured  by  an  old  fracture  of 
the  clavicle,  but  the  effect  was  observable 
in  the  axillary  artery.)  which  tended  further 
to  corroborate  the  opinion.  On  such  a  sup- 
position, the  various  pheuomena  admitted 
of  easy  explanation,  the  reason  of  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart  itself  anil  the 
subclavian  arteries,  of  the  decreased  action  at 
the  wrists,  and  of  the  several  general  ap- 
pearances, was  sufficiently  manifest ;  but, 
said  Dr.  Graham,  the  patient  is  now  dead  ; 
we  have  examined  the  heart,  we  know  that 
most,  if  not  all  of  these  suppositions  and 
anticipations  are  wrong;  and  whence  are  we 
to  derive  nn  explanation  of  the  symptoms 
during  life,  and  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
appearances  found  on  dissection'!  On  these 
points  some  information,  but  not  by  any 
means  altogether  satisfactory,  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  narrative  of  the  examina- 
tion, to  which  he  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  class  as  soon  as  he  had  briefly  alluded  to 
the  practical  bearings  of  the  case. 

Jn  the  treatment,  then,  there  were  two 
indications  to  be  kept  in  mind,  namely,  to 
diminish  general  irritation,  and  to  lessen  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation:  with  the  first  in- 
tention, opiates  and  nitrons  .ether  were  used 
(the  latter,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  diuretic 
i.mi  antispasmodic) ,  laxatives  and  eneraata 
were  also  employed  with  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing copious  evacuations  of  solid  faecal 
matter  ;  at  a  later  period  the  injectious  were 
given  to  relieve  dysuria,  which  had  become 
a  source  of  much  uneasiness.  This  point, 
Dr.  Graham  said,  merited  some  notice,  es- 
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periallv   M   it  was  connected  with  a  subject  I  clearly  show   the  diseased   condition  of  the 
of  much  delicacy  in' private  fenihle  practice,  latter    (the  specimens  were  handed  round 


namely,  tlic  introduction  of  the  catheter, an 
operation,  lu>  said,  generally  submitted  to 
with  extreme  reluctance, ana  which,  in  mo*< 
cases,  mjght  be  rendered  superfluous  by  the 
of  laxative  and  emollient  enemata. 
With  the  second  view,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  action  of  the  heart,  ten  drops 

of  tlie  tinct.  digitalis  were  given  tour  times 
n  dnv  ;  for  two  dnys  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced  ;  on  the  third  day  the  pulse  had  he- 
come  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  on  the  fourth 
it  was  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  inordinate 
action  of  the  heart  considerably  abated. 
This  sudden  relief,  and  the  return  of  the 
pulse  to  the  wrists,  he  confessed  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  explain,  as  it  was  by  no 
menus  easy  to  understand  why  the  extreme 
arteries  should  present  pulsation  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  heart's  action  ;  the  pulse 
being  absent  when  its  contractions  were  vio- 
lently accelerated,  and  again  returning  as 
they  became  more  efi liable  and  composed. 
As  by  this  tirap  considerable  depression  bad 
taken  place,  he  discontinued  the  digitalis  ; 
under  other  circumstances,  he  would  have 
next  allowed  a  little  wine,  but  he  was  will- 
ing1 to  wait  until  it  could  be  ascertained 
whether  any  permanent  good  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  continuance  of  this  depression  ; 
however,  after  the  visit  on  Saturday,  she  be- 
came rapidly  weaker,  and  sunk  in  the  course 
of  the  night. 

On  dissection,  the  adipose  tissue  was 
found  very  abundant  throughout  the  body, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart  and  large  thoracic  vessels  ;  4  pounds  of 
serum  were  effused  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, old  adhesions  existed  between  the 
diaphragm  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and 
between  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura? ; 
fifteen  ounces  of  serum  were  found  at  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  seven  at  the  right,  and 
two  in  the  pericardium ;  the  mitral  valves 
were  irregularly  thickened  and  shortened  ; 
the  insertion  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  were  slightly  hardened  and  prominent, 
but,  in  every  respect,  competent  to  their 
natural  functions  \  there  was  a  seemingly 
slight  dilatation  of  the  aorta  atits  commence- 
ment, but  this  was  certainly  very  equivocal ; 
on  its  inner  surface  there  were  a  few  specks 
of  incipient  ossificatiou  ;  the  lungs  were  par- 
tially hepatized. 

From  the  plethoric  state  of  the  patient, 
and  the  unusual  collection  of  fat  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  heart,  some  explanation  of 
the  symptoms  might  be  deduced,  particu- 
larly of  the  sensation  of  suffocation  produced 
by  the  compression  of  ihe  abdomen.  In 
order  to  show  better  the  shortened  state  of 
the  mitral  valves,  he  brought  the  heart  of 
another  subject  to  compare  with  that  uuder 
consideration,  uud  the  contrast  would  more 


for  inspection).  The  main  cau.se  of  the 
symptoms  was  to  be  found  here — nt  least  as 
tar  as  dissection  gave  an  explanation  of  the 
case,  that,  portion  of  the  mitral  valves  being 
principally  affected,  which  mainly  prevents 
the  leuini  of  the  blood  into  the  nuriclc  ; 
hence  regurgitation  took  place,  and  in  the 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  which  en- 
sued, it  was  easy  to  trace  the  nature  and 
causey  of  many  of  the  symptoms. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Graham 
through  the  application  which  he  made  of 
this  diseased  condition  to  the  explanation  of 
the  palpitations,  pulsation  of  subclavian*, 
dyspiuea,  tbec.  lie  concludad,  by  observing 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  extent  of  disease 
was  less  than  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate,  and  that  the 
absence  and  renewal  of  pulsations  at  the 
wrists,  under  opposite,  states  of  the  heart's 
action,  received  from  the  dissection  no  elu- 
cidation whatever. 



Thursday,  7th  January.    •»<M» 

ACUTE     RHEUMATISM,    WITH     PERICARDITIS. 

Dr.  Alison  said,  there  were  three  cases 
admitted;  the  first  was  W.  Caidey,  aet.  21, 
taken  in  4th  January*  on  the  third  day  of 
a  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaint,  the 
seat  and  nature  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
ascertain.  He  complained  of  pain  in  various 
parts, — in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities, 
aggravated  by  every  motion  ;  the  chest  was 
also  affected,  there  being  considerable  pain 
in  the  right  side,  increased  by  motion,  in- 
spiration, and  coughing  ;  he  also  suffered 
from  a  violent  dry  cough.  Previous  to  the 
night  of  his  admission  he  had  been  twice 
bled,  and  the  symptoms  were  not  so  urgent 
as  they  became  next  day,  when  the  pulse 
rose  from  92  to  120,  and  assumed  a  sharp, 
vibrating,  and  thrilling  character  ;  the 
heart's  action,  at  the  same  time,  became 
violent, — so  much  so  as  to  be  readily  feei-u 
from  a  distance,  and  the  pulsations  at  the 
radials  were  also  distinctly  visible.  All 
these,  together  with  the  pievious  rheuma- 
tic symptoms,  gave  reason  to  apprehend  the 
existence  of  pericarditis.  He  was  imme- 
diately bled  to  18  ^,  and  the  pulse  at 
once  lost  the  jarring  feel ;  28  leeches  were 
then  applied  to  the  chest,  as  the  pain  in  the 
right  side  continued.  At  this  time  the 
sound  on  percussion  over  the  heart  was  not 
unusually  dull,  nor  could  it  be  expected  at 
so  early  a  period  of  the  disease.'  At  night 
the  pain  was  increased,  and  he  was  bled 
again  to  l!i  =  ,  with  gr-at  relief;  since  then 
there  has  been  no  more  inordinate  action  of 
the  heart,  but  theie  remain  some  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  perhaps  from 
rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  1~4 
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leeches    hav  tht,  tem- 

ples ou  iucuul  of  the  headach,  which 
ruuaed  eolialdeiablc    diStri  | 

mucli  better  in  ..  the  puis. 

fallen  to  i(i»,  and   ia   live  from  tho  vibratory 

character. 

only   uaini-   In-  could.  |  let  pi 

uiptoms  wan  acute  rheumatism,  with  a 
tendency  to  pericarditis  ,  at  tin-  same  tune 
it  must  be.  acknowledged,  that  cases  of  tbil 
nature  are  seldom  so  soon  relieved.  1  lu- 
only  other  practice  pursued  >\  as  llie  use  ol' 
laxatives  and  autiinonial  solution,  luquarler- 
graiu  doses,  at  sufficient  intervals. 

I  lie  uext  case  was  I'.dward  Brookes,  an 
old  mat),  affected  with  intermittent  fever, 
not  very  regular  either  in  its  interval  or 
paroxysm  ;  sweating  seldom  occurred,  and 
in  fact  the  nature  of  the  disease  might  be 
questioned,  but  for  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  exposed  to  its  most  usual  predisposing 
cause,  namely,  marsh  inasmata,  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  his  having  been  twice 
before  affected  in  the  sume  manner.  He  also 
laboured  under  a  chronic  bowel  complaint 
and  catarrh.  He  has  been  ordered  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  and,  as  far  as  the  intermit- 
tent is  concerned,  will  probably  do  well. 

The  case  next  to  be  mentioned,  Dr.  Alison 
said,  was  that  of  James  O'Keil,  one  in 
which  the  dauger  was  considerable.  The 
patient  was  admitted  into  the  ordinary  phy- 
sician's waid,  on  the  2nd  hist.,  having  been 
brought  in  comatose  from  the  police  office, 
where  the  stomach  pump  had  been  employ- 
ed, as,  when  found  by  the  police,  he  evi- 
dently laboured  under  the  bad  effects  of 
excessive  drinking  ;  his  pulse  was  then  small 
and  weak  ;  the  countenance  pallid  and  ex- 
tremely cold;  in  a  short  time  he  rallied,  and 
complained  of  great  headach  and  nausea, 
vomiting  ensued,  and  the  epigastrium  be- 
came very  tender  to  the  touch.  A  blister 
was  applied  to  the  epiga3trium,  and  a  little 
wine  allowed.  Next  day  lie  was  better, 
but  appeared  to  be  taking  fever  ;  the  day 
after  that,  he  complained  of  acute  pain  under 
left  false  ribs,  with  distressing  bard  cough  ; 
the  pulse  was  120,  sharp  and  incompressi- 
ble ;  he  was  bled  to  20-,  and  had  the  tart, 
emetic  solution,  which  he  soon  vomited  ; 
he  was  also  cupped  over  the  side.  On  the 
following  day  the  pain  was  quite  gone,  and 
the  sonorous  and  sybilous  rales  (previously 
heard  very  extensively)  had  diminished, 
and  he  insisted  on  leaving  the  house. 

After  going  home  he  was  seized  with 
rigours,  aud  returned  to  the  hospital  next 
day  with  all  his  former  complaints  much 
aggravated  ;  his  respirations  were  rive,  and 
wheezing  ;  his  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  pulse  120, 
small  and  compressible;  sound  over  the  left 
side  dull  on  percussion  ;  the  stethoscope,  in 
several  places,  indicated  the  subcrepitating 
rale,  and  in  others  the    true  cxepitus  was 


distinct.  Here  then,  Dr.  Alison  proceeded, 
the  symptoms  both  general  end  steihoscopiu 
were  decisive  of  inflammation  of  the  bron- 

,nd  pulmonary  texture,  yet  there  were 
no  characters  indicative  of  strong  reaction  , 
in  particular  the  patient  had  the  dry  tongue, 
which  is  BO  rarely  present  hi  active  inflam- 
mation. I  oder  the  circumstances,  however, 
u  was  plain  nothing  but  venesection  could 
save  him  ;  I'.-,  of  blood  were  taken  before 
one  o'clock  (7  th),  but  as  there  was  uo  abate- 
ment in  the  svinptoruo  he  was  bled  again 
before  three  p.m.     The  antimouial  solution 

1  ven,  and  the  first  doses  produced  vo- 
miting and  purging;  at  night  he  became 
delirqu*,  which  was  well  known  to  be  a  very 
bad  symptom  in  pneumonia.  To-day  the  case 
closely  resembles  one  of  bad  fever,  from  the 
delirium,  dry  tongue,  and  comatose  dispo- 
sition ;  this  depression,  however,  it  is  very 
likely,  results  from  the  excessive  quantity 
of  spirits  taken  before  the  commencement  of 
his  illness  ;  however,  in  some  respects  he  is 
better  to-day,  the  breathing  is  but  36,  still 
nearly  double  the  natural  number  ;  it  is  also 
less  noisy,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  counte- 
nance is  diminished.  Dr.  Alison  was  of 
opinion,  that  further  depletion  was  safe 
and  necessary,  especially  by  local  means; 
leeches  have,  therefore,  been  applied  to  the 
sternum,  aud  the  antimouial  solution  has 
been  resumed  ;  he  could  not,  however,  ad- 
vance with  confidence  the  slightest  hope 
of  a  favourable  termination. 
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M.    AMUSSAT. 


The  extended  intercourse  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  British  and  French  capi- 
tals, since  the  peace  of  Paris,  has  diffused 
a  pretty  general  knowledge  of  the  specula- 
tions and  labours  of  continental  medical 
practitioners  amongst  their  brethren  of  this 
island.  A  few  biographical  memoirs  from 
the  Parisian  school,  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
uuiuterestiug  to  our  readers;  and  it  is  our 
intention,  therefore,  to  present  them  with 
occasional  sketches  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed physicians'  and  surgeons  with  whose 
works  we  are  familiar.  Amongst  the  most 
industrious  contributors  to  science,  within 
the  last  ten  ytars,  Dr.  Amussat  will  be 
found  prominent  ;  his  name  is  distinguished 
by  the  frequency,  if  not  the  brilliancy,  of 
his  publications.    The  ligature  of  the  sper- 


M.  AMUSSAT. 


malic  arteries,  as  u  means  of  treating  vari- 
cocele ;  the  passage  of  straight  catheters 
through  tin-  urethia  ,  the  destruction  of  cal- 
culi in  the  urinary  bladder  ;  the  high  ope- 
ration of  UlbotQmy;  and  the  torsion  of 
blood-vessels,  as  a  meaus  of  arresting  ha-- 
inorrhage  ;  have  each,  in  turn,  formed  the 
subject  of  voluminous  memoirs.  It  has  been 
a  fashion  amongst  the  contemporaries  of 
this  ^(Mitleuian,  to  stigmatise  his  proceedings 
ah  savouring  of  charlatanism.  The  important 
results,  however,  which  havo  attended  his 
exertions,  form  a  triumphant  answer  to  this 
calumny.  Dr.  Auiussat,  the  son  of  a  con- 
siderable farmer,  was  born  near  1'oictiers, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788.  His 
early  education  was  neglected,  and  he  was 
placed,  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, with  a  pbarmacien  of  1'oictiers. 
Whilst  with  this  gentleman  he  attended  the 
"  Ecole  Secondaire"  of  that  town,  where 
he  made  some  progress  iu  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery. Disgusted,  however,  with  the  ser- 
\  u •(■  in  which  be  was  eugaged,  he  quitted 
his  instructor,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
year  18Uj,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  army  as  a  "  sous-aide-chi- 
rurgien."  He  served  several  campaigns  in 
Italy  and  Germany;  and  at  the  peace  in 
1814,  proceeded  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  education.  He  was  soon 
noticed  for  his  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  was  enabled  to  eke  out  his  scanty  means 
by  becoming  a  prosateur,  and  instructing 
the  junior  students.  English  pupils,  in  par- 
ticular, resorted  to  Amussat  (whose  versa- 
tile manners  were  soon  reconciled  to  our 
national  peculiarities),  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  increase  of  his  income.  In 
1818,  he  took  out  his  doctorat  in  surgery, 
and  since  that  time  has  acquired  a  very  large 
practice. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Amussat  was  early 
turned  to  the  subject  of  litbotomic  opera- 
tions ;  the  first  result  of  his  labours  was  a 
demonstration  of  the  straightness  of  the  ure- 
thral tube.  This  idea  first  suggested  itself 
to  bis  mind  on  a  lateral  view  of  the  pelvic 
viscera  with  the  bladder  undistended.  The 
faulty  method  generally  adopted  of  showing 
the  relative  position  of  these  organs,  by 
distending  to  the  utmost  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  had  contributed  to  perpetuate  this 
error.  The  Institute  of  Frauce  afterwards 
awarded  him  a  prize  of  2000  francs  for  this 
important  discovery. 

Iu  May,  1822,  Amussat  presented  to  the 
Academie  Royale,  an  instrument  which  he 
had  invented  for  the  destruction  of  calculi 
in  the  bladder.  The  "  brise-pierre"  con- 
sisted of  a  straight  tube,  about  three  lines 
diameter,  and  having  two  bratiches  with 
which  the  stone  was  to  be  seized  and  de- 
stroyed. Its  introduction  in  its  then-im- 
perfect state,  was  found  to  be  fraught  with 


too  much  danger,  and  this  instrument  was 
laid  aside  until  the  more  recent  improve- 
ments of  lleurteloup  have  rendered  it  again 
availahle  in  the  shape  of  the  "  brise- 
coque."     The  more  happy  invention  of  Dr. 

Jamei   Leroy,    the.    "  instrument  a   ttoit 

branches,  avec  le  I'oret  simple,"  obtained  the 
preference  over  Amussat's  brise-pierre,  and 
was,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  modi- 
fications, idopied  by  him.  With  this  in- 
strument Amussat  has  performed  the  lithon- 
1 1 i tic  operations  several  times,  and  is  con- 
sidered, in  that  branch  of  surgery,  a  succes- 
ful  rival  of  Leroy  and  Civiale. 

This  gentleman  considers  the  lithontritic 
process  to  be  inadmissible,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — 

1st.  When  the  subject  is  very  young,  or 
the  urethra  not  large  enough  for  the  easy 
introduction  of  an  instrument. 

2.  When  the  stone  is  voluminous. 

3.  When  the  bladder,  prostatp  gland,  or 
kidueys,  are  diseased  ;  or  where  there  exist3 
a  serious  affection  of  any  of  the  organs  im- 
portant to  life,  such  as  the  heart  or  lungs. 

4.  In  old  men,  who  have  a  long  time  sup- 
ported the  presence  of  a  stone,  and  whose 
urine  is  continually  charged  with  glaire.  la 
short,  the  "  brisement"  is  only  applicable, 
with  favourable  chances  of  success,  when 
the  patient  enjoys  a  good  state  of  health, 
and  is  not  much  inconvenienced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  calculus.  In  all  other  cases 
M.  Amussat  recommends  the  supra-puden- 
dal  section. 

Iu  his  memoir,  read  to  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Medecine,  at  the  s6ance  of  the 
27th  December,  18^7,  this  gentleman  states: 
"  The  plan  which  I  adopt  in  reaching  the 
bladder  through  the  epigastrium  is  suffi- 
ciently simple,  and  may  easily  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  true  form  and  position  of  the 
bladder.  I  think  that  the  fear  of  opening 
the  peritoneum  prevents  many  surgeons, 
who  operate  by  the  perineum,  from  attempt- 
ing my  process;  but  the  practice  of  this 
operation  once  or  twice  on  the  dead  subject 
renders  it  perfectly  easy.  Without  doubt 
those  who  have  attempted  this  with  the 
sonde  a.  dard,  and  who  have  rarely  succeeded 
in  avoiding  a  lesion  of  the  peritoneum,  will 
not  dare  the  hazard  of  penetrating  into  the 
bladder  without  a  conductor.  1  invite  them 
again,  however,  to  examine  the  position  of 
this  organ,  and  to  convince  themselves  that 
the  bladder  may  always  be  opened  behind 
the  symphysis  pubis,  without  any  otber 
guide  than  the  finger.  In  Rising  the  sonde 
udard,  surgeons  often  do  that  which  they 
precisely  wish  to  avoid,  because,  without 
great  dexterity,  the  beak  of  the  sound  will 
pass  beyond  the  fold  which  the  peritoneum 
forms  behind  the  superior  boundary  of  the 
pubes. 


M.  AMI  \  niriui  mi  V. 


'•    I'he  bladdrr,  when  empty,  is  com 

behind  the  BSaa  pubia,  wlu-n-  it  exactly  Jills 

up  the  hollow  which  exists  between  them. 
In  this  state  it  has  the  shape  of  it  flattened 

taue,  ot  wIik-Ii  the  \)n-,v  j-.iiowuv.uni  and  the 

summit  upward  ;  its  posterior  wall  touches 

tin-  anterior,   and  behind   it  presents  B 
cavity  analogous  to  that  ot"  the  pubes  ;  the 

disposition  ii  produced  by  the  attachment 

of  the  peritoneum  and  the  pressure  of  the 
small  intestines. 

"•The  summit  of  the  bladder  scarcely  ever 
rises   ubove  the  superior   part  of   tli  | 

pubis,  ami  consequently  the  anterior  face  is 
in  intimate  relation  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  symphysis. 

"  Its  conical,  or  rather  its  triangular 
form  is  produced  by  the  urachus  nnd  ureters. 
To  be  assured  that  the  bladder  does  not  en- 
tirely contract  upon  itself,  as  in  animals,  it 
is  sufficient  to  cut  through  the  symphysis 
in  the  entire  body  ;  by  a  simple  examination 
we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  fortunate 
disposition  of  the  bladder  in  man  is  singu- 
larly favourable  to  the  operation  above  the 
pubes." 

M.  Amussat  divides  his  process  into  six 
stages: — 

1.  He  introduces  warm  water  into  the 
bladder,  to  give  a  consistence  to  this  viscus. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  distend  it,  as  was 
done  before  the  time  of  Frere  Come.  We 
may  content  ourselves  with  injecting  that 
quantity  of  fluid  which  the  bladder  usually 
contains  ;  this  is  done  even  in  cases  where 
the  patient  is  frequently  tormented  with  a 
desire  of  making  water.  An  assistant,  by 
grasping  the  penis,  may  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  liquid. 

t>.  He  makes  an  incision  in  the  direction 
of  the  linea  alba,  immediately  above  the 
pubes,  to  the  length  of  three  inches  ;  then 
instead  of  cutting  through  the  linea  alba  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  incision  through  the 
skin  and  cellular  tissue,  he  contents  himself 
with  making  an  opening  just  above  the 
pubes,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  finger 
only. 

3.  The  third  stage  consists  in  plunging 
tlu>  bistouri  into  the  bladder,  guided  by  the 
index  of  the  left  hand,  and  in  substituting 
this  finger  for  the  bistouri.  As  soon  as  the 
bladder  is  penetrated,  "  the  finger  is  bent 
like  a  hook  for  the  purpose  of  suspending 
the  fundus." 

4.  The  fourth  step  is  to  explore  the  blad- 
der with  the  finger,  to  aggrandize  the  open- 
ing of  the  linea  alba,  and  that  of  the  bladder, 
as  far  as  is  judged  necessary  ;  the  stone  is 
seized  with  a  forceps  and  extracted,  the  left 
index  finger  being  withdrawn  at  the  same 
time. 

5.  The  introduction  of  a  thick,  curved 
canulo,  by  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound, 
for  insuring  the  issue  of  the  urine. 


.,.    j  ,  by  the  I  i 

portion  of  the  incision  above  the 

cunulu;   this   is  effected  i'"'o»  8r*~ 

duated  compresses,  and  a  b 

Dr.  Ainu  this  inarm,  r 

upon  thirteen  patients — three  children,  cm 
two  yearaold,  the  second  four,  and  the  third 
year*,  an  adult,  and  nine  old  men 
from  60  to  ??ji  01  these  eases 

nine  have  been  successful,  and  sketches  of 
the  moat  interesting  will  appear  in  tins 
Journal, 

More  recently  the  doctor  has  been  engag. 
ed  in  speculations  and  experiments  on  ihe 
torsion  of  blood-vessels,  as  a  typtic  agent. 
Some  accounts  of  these  have  appeared  in 
former  numbers  of  this  Journal, but,  it  wQuld 
seem,  have  not  been  well  understood.  The 
failure  which  is  recorded  in  one  number  of 
The  Lancst,  arose  from  the  inner  tunics  of 
the  vessel  not  having  been  broken  through 
in  the  first  grasp  of  the  forceps.  The  process 
is  very  simple,  and  is  shortly  this  : — The 
vessel  being  laid  bare  (say  for  example  the 
femoral  artery  of  a  dog),  it  is  immediately 
seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  having  the  ends 
of  the  branches  cylindrical, and  a  clasp  to  keep 
them  close,  and  the  two  inner  coats  are  rup- 
tured by  the  force  of  the  closure  ;  another  for- 
ceps of  the  same  kind  is  now  placed  on  the  car- 
diac side  of  the  other,  and  the  vessel  extend- 
ed by  the  distal  forceps,  while  the  proximal 
are  held  firm.  The  external  coat  alone  is 
drawn  through,  and  the  inner  ones  are  re- 
flected into  the  area  of  the  vessel,  like  the 
inverted  finder  of  a  glove.  The  twisting  is 
now  performed  to  ten  or  twenty  turns,  when 
the  vessel  is  perfectly  secure.  When  dis- 
engaged from  the  forceps,  the  vessel  retracts 
a  little,  and  if  an  artery,  its  extremity  is 
seen  to  pulsate  distinctly.  M.  Amussat  has 
applied  the  torsion  in  many  instances,  but 
never  unsuccessfully.  In  three  cases  of  in- 
juries to  large  arteries,  the  torsion  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  The  failures  of  Dr.  Velpeau  are 
mainly  ascribable  to  his  inexperience  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  torsion,  aud  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  again  be  induced  to  give  the 
operation  a  fair  trial.  JVI.  Magendie  has 
witnessed  several  of  M.  Amussat's  experi- 
ments, and  has  formed  a  favourable  opiniou 
of  their  applications  surgery.  M.  Amussat 
is  now  rather  more  than  forty  years  old,  pos- 
sesses agreeable  manners,  and  speaks  Knglish 
tolerably.  Although  the  energy  of  his  mind 
is  not  of  the  first  order,  nor  the  compass  of 
his  knowledge  very  extensive,  his  activity 
and  perseverance  deserve  our  respect ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  his 
censors  would  contribute  more  to  their  own 
improvement,  and  the  good  of  society,  by 
imitating  his  good  qualities  than  by  criticis- 
ing his  egotism, 
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London,  Saturday,  January  30,  II 

l»  the  future  practitioners  of  medicine  iti 

(ileal  Britain  do   not   excel  their  predeces- 
:i  learning  and  skill,  it  certainly  cannot 
1x>  for  want  of  laws  and  regulations  to  direct 
Iht'ir  studies.      During   the   last   year,    the 
surgical    corporations    of  London,    Dublin, 
nn4    Edinburgh,   have  recorded    their   zeal 
in    promoting    the    qualifications    of  their 
licentiates   by    three    several    manifestoes 
on   medical    education.     Edinburgh,   if  we 
recollect     rightly,    led    the    way    in     this 
race  of  codification ;    London  followed  the 
laudable  example  of  its  contemporary  ;  and 
Dublin   has  just  issued   a    comprehensive 
proclamation  on  the  same  important  subject. 
The  simultaneous  movement  among    these 
respected  bodies  would  furnish  materials  for 
speculation  on  the  course  which  their  duties 
and  circumstances    should    have   dictated; 
while  the  documents  which  they  have  pub- 
lished would  supply  ample  data  for  an  in- 
teresting comparison  between  the  opinions 
and  plans  of  instruction,   promulgated    by 
the  three    colleges    upon  the  same   topic. 
The  discussion  of  each  of  these  themes,  to 
the  length   to  which  they  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  carried,  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
our  present  purpose  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
stating  the  mere  heads  of  such  an  examina- 
tion, in  OTder  to  put  the  reader  in  posses- 
sion of  a  clew  by  which   he  may  probably 
arrive,  without  our  assistance,  at  the  same 
conclusion  to  which  we  would  lead  him. 
It    has   always  been  inculcated   in   this 


s( rated,  by  fact  and  argument,  that  the  ex- 
istent e  of  so  many  bodies,  each  acting   and 
exercising    powers,    not  onl}'    independent, 
but  even   subversive,  of  the  interests  and 
enactments  of  the   rest,  was  totally  incom- 
patible with  the   freedom  and  improvement 
of   the    profession    over    which    they  pre- 
sided.    It    requires    neither   extraordinary 
sagacity,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  nor 
extensive  political  information,  to  perceive 
the  justice  of  such  a  conclusion.     Possessed 
each  of  a   separate  jurisdiction,  and  natu- 
rally stimulated  by  the  desire  of  aggrandize- 
ment, these  bodies  must  coutinue,  as  long  as 
these  causes  operate,  to  present  the  specta- 
cle of  the  same  number  of  individuals  exer- 
cising in  society  the  rights  of  natural  and 
civil  liberty,  which,  as  every  person  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  social  ar- 
rangements knows,  are  perfectly  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  They  exhibit,  in  their  strug- 
gles for  ascendancy  aud  their  financial  jealou- 
sies, the  picture  once  presented  by  the  state 
of  Greece,  split  into  a  number  of  small,  con- 
tentious republics,  without  even  the  slender 
tie  of  an   Amphyctionic   Council   to   unite 
their  energies,  control  their  vices,  and  con- 
centrate their  virtues  for  the  attainment  of 
one  great  object  of  national  happiness  and 
utility.     The  gift  of  power  which  exempts 
one  from  responsibility,  makes  each  a  depre- 
dator on  it3  own  subjects,  and  converts  the 
whole  into  mutual  enemies  and  rivals.    The 
burthen  of  a  single  despotism  may  be  borne, 
and  even  be  made  subservient  to  great  ends  ; 
but  the  co-existence  of  many  tyrannies  in 
the  same  state,  destroys   even  the    sullen 
tranquillity  of  compulsory  obedience,— ren- 
ders the  effectuation  of  useful  purposes  im- 


Journal,  that  the   absence  of  unity  in   our   possible,  and  makes  Goldsmith's  choice  be 


system  of  medical  polity,  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  absurdity,  injustice, 
and  distraction,  which  characterise  the 
legislative  acts. of  those  separate  and  inde- 
pendent bodies  which  are  entrusted  with 
the  regulation  of  medical  studies  in  these 
countries.     ^Ve    have    repeatedly    demon- 

No. 


tween  the  evils  of  one  and  many  sovereign 
masters,  both  facile  and  rational.  We  need 
not  look  back  to  the  history  of  our  medical 
corporations  to  illustrate  our  positions ; 
their  present  publications  respecting  their 
future  members,  neither  of  which  is  in 
the   slightest    degree    accordant    with    the 
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Other,  render    the  retrospect  per u 
necessary.      Uu  looking    over  these  singular 
documents,   it    la   indeed    ulmoat    UtQWH 
able    how  it   happened    that   th«y  should    b»- 
so  much  at    variance  with   each  other  on    a 
COjnmOJ)  subject,    on   one  which,  il '  constant 
Mid  gcnerul  discussiou  could  make  it  so, ought 
to  he  well    uinleintM.nl,    except    for    the    rea- 
sons which  Wo    have  just  advanced.      lhi>, 
for  example,  aro  three    bodies,  professing  to 
teach,  to  practise,  and  regulate  the  same  urt 
and  science  ;  acquainted,  in  short,  with  the 
subject,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
and  all  engaged  iu  deliberating  ou  the  hest 
mode  of  attaining'a  certain  end  ;  and  yet  not 
one   of  them  agrees  with   its  contemporary 
on  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  for 
that  purpose.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  replied 
to  this  remark,  to  which  we  call   the  par- 
ticular attention    of    the    reader   for    rea- 
sons  to  be  explained  immediately,  that  the 
same    end   may    be    accomplished   by  very 
different  and  apparently  contradictory  mea- 
sures.    We  are  not  ignorant  that  this  may 
be  the  case  both  in  the  speculative  and  de- 
monstrative sciences — iu  morals  as  well  as  in 
mathematics.  Any  form  of  government  may, 
doubtless,  if  well  administered,  render  a  na- 
tion happy  :  there  are  many  ways  of  demon- 
strating a  problem  iu  Euclid,  as  well  as  of 
obtaining  the  same  results  in  chemical  pro- 
cesses.    In  these   instances,  however,    the 
result   is   always   the    same.     In    the    case 
before  us,  it  is  very  different.     "  The  best 
means  of  qualifying  a  surgeon  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,"  is  the  problem  under 
the  consideration  of  these  bodies;  and  grant 


uvera  that  one  i  quite  sufficient  ,    so 

that  thi-y  thus  not  only  d»lUr  a*  to  . 
hot  as  t'j  the  essential  qualities  of  the  pro- 
duct Bought.  There,  is,  in  uu,  no  analogy 
in  the  two  cases  ,  lite  fallacy  of  the  ohjet- 
tion  plainly  consisting  in  taking  it  fur  grunt- 
ed that  these  bodies  are  agreed  ax  to  the 
necessary  qualification*  of  a  surgeon,  iu  the 
100)4  manner  as  chemists  or  mutheii.a" 
ticians  are  agreed  about  the  true  solutions 
of  their  problem!. 

Allowing,  however,  for  the  latitm 
opinion  which  may  be  always  expected  on 
speculative  points  of  this  description,  there 
is  a  circumstance  attending  this  difference  of 
views  in  the  present  case  which  requires 
particular  specification,  and  which  cannot 
be  explained  on  auy  other  ground  thau  the 
radical  evils  which  we  have  just  pointed  out 
in  our  system.  It  might  be  expected  that 
though  these  bodies  differed  among  them- 
selves, some  measures  would  be  taken  by 
them  to  reconcile  their  discrepancies ;  or,  at 
least,  if  they  could  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion on  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
qualifications  of  their  licentiates,  to  save 
them  from  the  expense  and  trouble  to  which 
their  inconsistencies  always  lead.  In  this 
country,  for  example,  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  students  and  practitioners  of 
one  part  of  the  empire  passing  over,  either 
to  graduate,  or  to  practise,  in  another ;  but 
to  whatever  part  of  the  state  the  emigrant 
flies,  there  he  is  sure  to  be  thwarted 
by  some  laws  and  regulations  to  which  at 
home  he   could  not  conveniently  conform. 

Now,  what  have  these  bodies  done  to  re- 


ing  that  the  course  pointed  out  for  this  pur- 1  medy  this  evil  ?  Have  they  consulted  with 
pose  by  one  is  efficient,  the  concession  must,  each  other  on  the  adoption  of  an  uniform 
be  fatal  to  the  process  of  the  other  two ;  for  plan  of  education,  and  on  a  similarity  of 
while  one  of  them  supposes  mechanical  phi-  rights,  which  would  render  the  student  and 
losophy  necessary  to  the  formation  of  an  {  practitioner  free  from  the  existing  disabili- 
accomplished  surgeon,  the  two   remaining   ties  under  which  he  labours,  wherever  he 


entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  and  they  again 
differ  from  each  other  ;  the  one  maintaining 
that  two  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry  are 
indispensable,  while  the  second  as  obstinately 


may  happen  to  settle  1  No  :  the  only  fea- 
ture in  which  they  agree,  is  the  discordancy 
of  their  sentiments,  and  their  common  strife 
to  mulct  and  embarrass  their  members  both 
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at  feme  and   abroad.    \\  hatever  rommuni-    hi-rea('t<  r    demonstrate.      The    College    of 


ration  has  passed  between  t Item  was  .-strirl- 
ly  confined  to  diplomntic  nrr;in  run  nt  about 
lectures    and    hospitals  ;   each   being   rxclu- 


London,  too,  wheu  first  brought  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  by  tbo  pre»8,  had  re- 
course to   similar   artifices,  and    attempted 


sivi  lv  intent  on    profiting  as  much  as   pos-    to  d<  fend  its  monopolies  by  a  multiplication 


sibli  bv  the  confusion  in  which  they  bavr 
involved  all  the  branches  of  the  profession, 
bofb  old  and  \oung,  over  whom  they  pre- 
side. Letters  from  this  professor,  and  that 
hospital  surgeon,  passed  between  these 
bodies;  but  about  an  uniform  code  oflaws, 
by  -which  nil  might  be  regulated,  not  a 
syllable  appears  to  have  been  written. 
Other,  and,  indeed,  far  different,  motives 
originated  and  influenced  their  deliberations; 
and  it  would  be  rather  an  amusing  task  to 
traee  these  motives  themselves  to  their 
proper  source,  as  showing  very  distinctly 
the  serpentine  course  of  policy  which  men 
will  adopt  when  driven  to  n  change  of  mea- 
sures, yet  reluctant  to  lose  any  of  their 
profits  by  the  revolution.  The  College  of 
.  Edinburgh,  for  example,  feeling  itself  placed, 
"by  the  common  consent  of  the  profession,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  corporate  scale  of  respec- 
tability, and  taunted  so  often  on  the  prosti- 
tution of  its  chartered  powers,  bethought  of 
recovering  its  sullied  character;  but,  un- 
willing to  lose  the  advantage  of  a  quick  and 
abundant  sale  of  its  licenses,  it  has  drawn 
up  a  code  of  regulations  whose  specious  ap- 
pearance might  deceive  the  public  into  a 
belief  that  they  would  be  really  put  in  force 
at  the  examinations  of  its  licentiates;  but  of 
this,  students  need  not  have  the  slightest 
apprehension,  for  the  quality  of  the  article 
sold,  remains  precisely  the  same,  though  the 
signboord  has  been  altered.  The  College 
of  Dublin,  in  like  manner,  driven  by  the 
impolicy  of  its  previous  ordinances  and 
public  opinion  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  for 
a  new  charter,  has  taken  precisely  the  same 
course  as  its  northern  contemporary ;  and  in  a 
curriculum  exceeding  all  that  ever  preceded 
it  in  that  line  of  legislation,  has  taken  care, 
in  the  new  laws,  to  secure  even  more  than 
the  average   profits  of  the  old,  as  we  shall 


of  its  exactions.  Beaten  fiom  that  unten- 
able position  by  the  same  power  which  first 
put  it  into  reluctant  motion,  its  recent 
movement  evinces  a  something  of  the 
progress  of  reformation,  and  the  influence 
of  popular  opinion  on  the  institutes  of  a 
country.  The  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin,  sooner  or  later,  will  have  to  imitate 
its  reluctant  concessions,  and  follow  its 
tardy  steps  towards  concession,  in  the  next 
edition  of  their  absurd  regulations.  One 
step,  at  least,  is  thus  gained  in  having  put 
these  bodies  in  motion;  it  plainly  shows, 
that  although  they  have  an  innate  abhor- 
rence of  moving  in  the  straightforward 
paths  of  truth  and  utility,  that  they  are  not 
wholly  inflexible ;  and  that,  once  loosened 
from  their  fastnesses  in  error  and  selfish- 
ness, they  may,  by  a  continued  application 
of  popular  power  assailing  them  on  all  sides, 
at  length  be  placed  in  a  position  more 
favourable  to  their  own  characters,  and 
more  useful  to  that  public,  whose  security 
and  welfare  should  he  their  chief  end. 

The  Council  of  the  London  College,  how- 
ever, as  far  at  least  as  our  observations 
have  extended,  has  been  far  more  illiberal 
and  unjust,  than  that  of  either  of  its  contem- 
poraries. Its  regulations  have  been  op- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  of 
them  subversive  of  the  principles,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  the  College  itself  was 
established.  Instead  of  encouraging  the 
cultivation  of  the  science  of  surgery,  the  la- 
bours of  the  Council  were,  for  years,  condu- 
cive to  nothing  but  the  encouragement  of  an 
infamous  monopoly.  Self-elected,  and  irre- 
sponsible to  the  great  body  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  insulted  and  tyrannised  over,  while 
it  laughed  at  the  impotency  of,  its  prostrate 
members.  Rendered  confident  by  fancied 
security,    the    Council,  every   year,    made 
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.  the  rights  and  j > r i v i - 
public  t. 

i   I  with  iuduloiv  I    tlie 

.,-tted  to  di.Sjii.^  tin-  thivats    of    the 

strong,  and,  it  lust,  teen  trampled  upon  the 

\utuns  whom  its  injustice  h;id  crushed. 
\\  lu-n  trodden  OO,  even  the  worm  will  turn 
upon  it.  tormentor;  and  so  at  last  the  pro- 
fession. Routed  to«MDU  of  its  doty  by  the 


discussion,  in  this  ui.d  tvtrj   •£#! 

litliesure  instrument  of  ulti- 

A  portion  of  the  profession  appeared  to 
entertain  little  or  no  confidence  in  on  uppli- 
Q  I  »  I'iuluiiiniit  ;  and  amongst  this 
class,  we  presume,  may  be  ranked  tin- .-.mull 
knot  of  gentlemen  a  bo  proftas  to  have  esta- 
blished   1  iii    Bams*   (oii.n.i.    <-i    Suh- 


■  i  justice  end  of  indignation  ^  through   owns  in  Leicester  Place,  Leicester  Square 


the  medium  of  a  free  medical  press,  the 
College  H,,\v  affects  to  be  liberal,  because  it 
no  longer  dsrei  to  repeat  its  acts  of  oppres- 
sion. Hud  it  persisted  in  its  course  of  ini- 
quity until  driven  from  it  bv  the  legislature, 
the  merit  of  consistency,  at  least,  would 
have  been  awarded  to  it,  and  this  would 
have  afforded  some  pretext  for  the  ch.im  of 
honesty.  But  as  a  detected  felon,  with  the 
halter  before  his  eyes,  all'ects  penitence, 
and  acknowledges  his  guilt,  so  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons,  seeing  that  its  exposure 
is  complete,  and  that  neither  the  profession 
nor  the  public  are  to  be  gulled  by  profes- 
sions of  "  duty,"  and  the  promotion  of 
11  sound  chirurgical,"  presents  to  the  world 
a  confession  of  its  past  infamy  and  baseness 
under  the  title  of  "  new  regulations,"  and 
then  unblushingly  points  to  its  unsullied 
virtue,  and  lays  claim  to  new  confidence  and 
respect.  In  the  attempts  to  rid  the  profes- 
sion of  the  innumerable  abuses  of  which  this 
institution  has  been  the  prolific  parent, 
various  have  been  the  projects  adopted. 
The  great  body  of  the  profession  prudently 
directed  its  attention  to  Parliament,  seeing, 
as  it  did,  that  the  College  acted  under  the 
sanction  of  an  impolitic  law  ;  hence  it  was 
agreed  at  the  largest  meeting  of  surgeons 
that  ever  was  held,  that  the  Legislature 
should  be  petitioned  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  charter.  The  prayer  of  that  petition  has 
been  neither  denied  nor  granted,  and  inquiry 
into  the  constitution  of  the  College  can  be 
the  only  legitimate  step  to  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Many  applications,  may  be 
unsuccessful,  but  discussion,  free,  open,un- 


A  rival  institution,  it  was  thought,  would 
tiferous  influence  of,  if  it  did 
not  entirely  obliterate,  the  old  sink  of  cor- 
ruption in  Lincoln's  inn  Fields  ;  but  the 
circumstances  to  which  the  new  institution 
owes  its  origin,  induce  us  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme. 
The  old  College  is  indebted  for  its  biith  to 
fiiiiul,  falsehood,  and  deception,  and  her 
matricidal  daughter  has  not  been  a  whit  more 
fortunate.  Features  of  peculiar  dishonour 
marked  the  hour  of  her  conception,  and  her 
birth  was  imprudently  and  disgracefully  con- 
cealed from  those,  by  whom,  alone,  it  could 
ever  have  been  hoped,  that  either  her  le- 
gitimacy would  be  attested,  or  her  utility 
established.  The  destruction  of  the  old 
College  by  the  new  institution,  would 
prove  about  as  beneticial  as  the  termination 
of  a  famine  by  meanB  of  a  pestilence.  The 
individuals  who  promoted  this  foolish  un- 
dertaking could  have  known  little  of  the  in- 
formation or  the  feeling  which  pervades  tho 
great  mass  of  the  surgicul  profession.  Cor- 
ruption has  been  too  horrible  in  its  conse- 
quences, to  be  viewed  complacently  in  any 
shape.  The  indignation  which  was  aroused 
by  the  unjust,  the  dark  and  villanous  pro- 
ceedings of  a  self-perpetuating,  irrespon- 
sible body,  has  given  birth  throughout  the 
profession,  to  a  highly  honourable  and  libe- 
ral feeling  in  favour  of  a  just  reform  ;  yet, 
in  despite  of  an  influence  so  powerful  and 
benign,  the  promoters  of  the  British  College 
had  the  hardihood  and  the  folly  to  "  esta- 
blish" their  institution  by  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  hole-and-corner  measures  that  we 
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ever    |    qp   mfafV      '  '"'    |'" >■ rectus  ol    thi* 
College  wta  published  in  Na  .>i"  of  this 

Journal,  page  6('J,  anil,   ;it   its    conclusion, 
tin  if  was  th"  fallowing  notice  : — 

"  It  is  proposed   that   two   meetings    be 
held— 
The  Brat, '  >  consjst  or  those  onfy  who  concur 

in  the  necessity  of  establishing  (liis  Col- 
lege. .\1  this  meeting  tin:  prospectus, 
dated  July  24th,  av i  1 1  he  submitted  Jor  re- 
jection, alteration,  or  omendment,,irj  all 
or  any  of  its  clauses:  so  that  thus  altered 
and  sanctioned  it.  may  i.vsun  from,  and  be 
published  by,  the  authority  of  this  meet- 
in-. 

The  second  meeting  to  be  held  pursuant  to 
public  atlvei  tiseinent,  and  open  to  all,  for 
the,  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of 
the  profession  at  large  on  the  necessity  of 
this  undertaking. 

By  order,  C.  Irvino.  lion.  Sec. 

College  Chambers,  ",  te'icestei  l'lace, 
August  10th,  1009. 

N.R. — As  the  first  meeting  is  to  be  con- 
vened only  by  notice  from  the  secretary, 
those  who  wish  to  co-operate  are  requested 
to  send  their  addresses  immediately  to  the 
secretary." 

Thus,  tiro  yncetings  were  to  take  place. 
At  the  first,  tho3e  only  were  to  be  admitted 
who  were  favourable  to  the  undertaking.  At 
the  6econd,  the  opinion  of  the  profession  at 
large  was  to  he  taken  on  the  necessity  of 
the  measure.  The  first,  or  private  meet- 
ing, took  place  on  the  5th  of  October,  and 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  appeared  in  The 
Lancet,  No.  319,  page  94.  Here  mat- 
ters rested  until  November,  when,  to  our 
astonishment,  we  received  a  small  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  •'  By-laws,  Ordinances,  and 
Kegulations,  of  the  British  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,"  and  in  this  production 
the  profession  was  coolly  informed  that  the 
College  was  established.  This,  taken  altoge- 
ther, was  a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  No 
person  was  to  attend  the  first  meeting  who 
was  not  favourable  to  the  design,  because 
there  wus  to  be  a  "  public  general  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  sense  of  the  profession  at 
large  was  to  be  ascertained  on  the  propriety  because  they  constitute  a  feature,  or  at 
of  the  undertaking."  Some  hundred  indivi-  :  least  a  pimple,  in  the  present  ospect  of  the 
duals  who  attended,  having  been  thus  en-  J  surgical  profession  ;  but  we  trust  that  such 
trapped  and  gagged  into  acquiescence,  the    measures  will  be  at  once  adopted,  as  will 


opportunity  was  deemed  too  good  to  bi 
and,  accordingly,  instead  of  preparing  B 
ptiOlpeCtol  to  submit  0  >a  -jejural  u\> 
it  was  mo.it  audaciously  and  fraudulentl}"- 
proposed  and  resolved,  that  the  College 
should  he  forthwith  established,  and  this, 
too,  at  a  time  when  it.  will  be  Been,  that, 
had  any  man  spoken  ayanist  the  undertak- 
ing, ho  would  immediately  have  been  told 
that  he  was  "  out  of  order."  And  now  a 
pamphlet  is  put  into  our  hands,  which  pro- 
fesses to  contain  the  by-laws,  ordinances, 
and  regulations,  of  the  College,  without  one 
word  of  a  general  public  meeting,  at  which 
"  the  sense  of  the  profession  is  to  be  learned 
of  the  propriety  of  the  undertaking"  ! 

An  institution,  originating  in  such  an 
unprecedented  breach  of  faith,  and  in  a 
meeting  of  such  an  ultra  hole-and-corner 
character,  cannot  receive  the  sanction  or 
the  support  of  the  honourable  members  of  a 
liberal  profession  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
can  look  upon  it  with  no  other  feelings  than 
those  of  indignation  and  disgust  $  and  this 
siuglo  exposure  of  the  unstable  and  corrupt 
character  of  its  foundation,  will,  we  trust, 
prove  a  sufficient  caution  to  those,  who,  thus 
far,  may  have  been  misled  by  the  tinsel  of  a 
glittering  exterior,  or  the  delusive  colours 
of  an  affected  liberality.  Strengthened  and 
renovated  as  the  profession  now  is  by  the 
late  decision  of  Lord  Tenterden,  a  temple 
of  medical  science  will  soon  be  erected,  to 
which  all  its  votaries  may  repair  with  con- 
fidence, security,  and  honour. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  ex- 
pressing our  belief,  that  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
chairman,  is  one  of  the  entrapped.  He  is 
a  zealous,  consistent,  surgical  reformer,  and 
a  highly  honourable  man. 

The  following  are  the  by-laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations,  of  the  pretended 
new    College.       ^Ve    give    them    insertion 


imrnsn  cm  i  I 


relieve  ua  frotu  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  subject. 

"   Hi/'Lawi,  Ordinances,  and  Regulation*, 

of  the   British   College  »/  Surgeon*  w 
Linidtm.     Established  the  fifth  day  of 
Mir,  IHfc 

A  r  a  highly  respectable  meeting  of  medical 
gentlemen,  held  In  pursuance  of  public 
advertisement,  on  the  fifth  dov  of  Octo- 
ber, I8S9,  in  the  theatre  of  the  college, 
('luKi.i.  Wilkin-,,  l.sq.  iu  the  chair, 
the  following  resolutions  were  put  from 
the  chair,  and  carried  uuaniniously  : 

1st.  Resolved, — That  this  meeting,  having 
duly  considered  the  present  state  of  the  sur- 
gical profession  in  this  country,  docouceive, 
that  in  order  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
mankind,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  sur- 
gical profession,  and  the  advancement  of 
science,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  or- 
ganize and  establish  a  New  College  of  Sur- 
geons ;  and  that  this  college  be  forthwith 
established. 

2nd.  Resolved,— That  this  Institution  be 
called  "  The  I^ril  isli  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London." 

3rd.  Resolved, — That  each  member  of  this 
college  have  a  vote  (non-resident  members 
by  proxy)  in  the  appointment  of  its  council, 
in  the  formation  of  its  laws,  and  iu  the  appro- 
priation of  its  funds. 

lth.  Resolved, —  That  there  be  three 
classes  of  members.  The  first  class  to  con- 
sist of  those  who  have  enrolled  their  names 
previously  to  the  first  day  of  January  l;i :ii>, 
as  co-operating  in  establishing  this  college. 
These  shall  pay  no  entrance  fee,  but  what- 
ever they  think  proper  to  give  he  a  volun- 
tarv  donation.  They  shall  receive  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  council,  testifying  their 
admission  as  members  in  consequence  of 
their  having  thus  enrolled  their  names  ;  but 
such  document  shall  not  refer  to  any  profes- 
sional knowledge,  ability,  or  capability,  to 
practise  as  surgeons  :  and  they  shall  sub- 
scribe one  guinea  a  year  to  the  college  fund. 
The  second  class  of  members  shall  consist  of 
all  those  who  have  been  duly  and  publicly 
examined  by  the  council.  They  shall  receive 
a  regular  diploma,  which  shall  specify  the 
nature  of  their  examination,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  council  as  to  ability,  knowledge,  and 
competency  to  practise  the  surgical  profes- 
sion ;  thev  shall  pay  such  fees  as  may  be 
determined  on  hereafter.  The  third  class 
shall  be  termed  honorary  members  ;  must 
first  be  proposed  by  the  council,  and  after- 
wards elected  at  a  general  meeting  :  they 
shall  have  all  the  advantages  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  second  class  of  members. 

5th.  Resolved, — That  the  council,   trea- 


iurer,  auditori,   and  aecretarv, 

annually,  at  a  general  meeti  h«-M  on 

the  first' Monday    in    .January,  of  which  ten 

dayi'  notice  aiuftl  I  '-y  IB*  fcecrwt 

in  three  at  lea.il  o!  the  London  papeio,  ami  % 

specific   notice   sent   to   each  resident  DM 

ber. 

6th.  Resolved, — That   the,    councH    shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  twelve  memh 
of  whom  shall  form  a  <pionnn.     That    u 
possess  the  power  of  muking   such    regi. 
lions,  and  doing  inch  acta, -a*  may  from  limo 
to  time  he  found  necessary  ;  provided,  in  the 
first    place,    the    same    be    not  tent 

with,  or  in  violation  of,    the   spirit  of  th 
laws   agreed    to  at    this    lir.it    neetiagj   and 
secondly,  that  their   acts  and  regulation*  be 
subject    to    rejection,  alteration,  or  ameud. 
inent,  at  the  next  ensuing  general  meeting. 

7th.  He  salved, — That  the  council  during 
the  lirstyear,  aball  act  also  as  the  court  of 
examiners. 

8th.  Resolved, — That  knowledge,  without 
reference  as  to  where  acquired,  he  the  only 
essential  qualification  to  be  possessed  by 
candidates  for  the  diploma. 

'.'th.  Rcsolvtd, —  1  hat  this  College  never 
be  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
any  hospital,  public  or  private  school. 

loth.  Resolved, — Thai  all  examination* 
be  open  to  the  members,  and  to  the  public, 
by  orders  from  members. 

Uth.  Resolved, —  That  a  vacancy  in  the 
council  be  filled  up  at  the  next  general 
meeting. 

12th,  Resolved, — That  any  member  may 
be  expelled  this  college  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  members,  for  any  conduct  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  gentle* 
man,  or  of  a  professional  man.  Such  meet- 
ing being  called  specifically  for  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  the  member. 

13th.  Resolved, — That  a  general  meeting, 
at  ten  days'  notice,  may  be  called  at  any  time 
by  the  secretary,  on  a  requisition  signed  by 
twenty  members. 

14th.  Resolved, — In  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, expulsion  of  members,  and  upon  all 
questions  involving  individually  any  mem- 
ber of  the  college,  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given,  shall  be  necessary 
for  confirmation  ;  but  on  all  other  occasions, 
the  question  shall  be  carried  by  a  majority. 

13th.  Resolved, — That  there  be  a  fund, 
called  "  The  British  College  of  Surgeons 
Fund,''  into  which  all  monies  received  shall 
he  paid,  and  which  shall  be  appropriated  to 
the  defraying  of  needful  expenses. 

Kith.  Resolved, — That  there  be  a  com- 
mittee now  formed,  termed  the  provisional 
committee,  which  shall  be  empowered  to  act 
in  every  respect  (with  the  exception  of 
holding  examinations)  as  the  council,  till  the 
first  Monday  in  next  January,  on  which  day 
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the   first  council  of  Uiia  college  Bhall  be 

elected. 

17  ili.  11,  sohr, I,—  1  lr.it  besides  the  ordi- 
ii.n\  duties  dI  tins  committee,  they  be  re- 
quested to  luivc  prepared  for  the  next  nwat- 

in-,  u  petition  to  Ins  M  ;i|<:,t  y.    and    Id    IjOtlj 

botuea  of  Parliament,  praying  for  in  •ot. of 

Parliament  to  incorporate  tins  college. 

u;i!i.  lu-solt-ul, — That  tbeae  resolutions 
be  published  in  six,  at  least,  of  the  London 

Journals  ;  and  bo  ulso  printed  m  the  shape 
ot  a  pamphlet,  mid  a  copy  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  both  bouses  of  l*ai  li.mnn  t . 

at-U)  (Jh»i:(.k  Wii.wins, 

Chairman. 


British  Cou.fof.  of  Svucf.ons,  2,  Lei- 
i  -place.  The  first  meeting  of  tbe 
provisional  coininittec  was  held  on  tbe  tOtb 
inst.,  when  tbe  above  resolutions  were  re- 
vised, sanctioned,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(Signed)         Gkoikik  Wii.xins, 
Chairman. 
October  10th,  I8«9. 


Oual'/u((fions,^c.  to  be  possessed  by  Candi- 
dates for  the  Diploma. 

1st.  Candidates  must  be  graduates  in 
arts,  or  have  a  certificate  from  some  literary 
character,  of  their  having  received  the  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman. 

8nd.  They  must  produce  certificates  of 
baving  been  engaged  five  years  in  the  medi- 
cal profession,  three  of  which,  or  two  years 
after  which,  tbev  must  have  attended  some 
public  hospital  or  infirmary:  certificates  of 
having  attended  three  courses  of  lectures  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  with 
anatomical  demonstrations  and  dissections  ; 
two  courses  on  surgery,  one  on  chemistry, 
materia  medica,  practice  of  physic  ;  the  ob- 
stttric  art,  botany,  and  medical  jurispru- 
dence. 

3rd.  The  examinations  shall  take  place 
on  two  days,  one  hour  each  day,  and  a  week 
elapsing  between. 

(A)  First  day.  On  anatomy, physiology, 
pathology,  and  the  materia  medica. 

(B)  Second  day.  On  surgery,  practice 
of  physic,  chemistry,  the  obstetric,  art,  and 
botany. 

4th.  Ten  guineas  shall  be  paid  for  the 
diploma." 


n,  t    is  unquestionably  desir able,  because  a 
report   of    the   proceedings    in    the    public 
newspupera  would  convey   to   practitioners 
residing  in  distant   parts,  and  who  may  not 
read  the  medical  journals,  a  .knowledge  of 
the  new  and  advantageous  position  iu  which 
tbev  aro  now  placed.     The  publication    of 
the  substance  of  the  legal  report  of  tbe  trial, 
in  connexion   with    tbe   discussioD,    would 
also  produce  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
public  mind.   The  profession,  in  their  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Ilandey,  must  not  forget  that 
the  law  stands  precisely  where  it  did  witb 
regard  to  the  practice   of  pure   physicians 
and  pure   surgeons.     Physicians  could   not 
recover  at  law  for  attendance,  and  they  still 
cannot  recover.     Surgeons  could  recover  for 
attendance  in  surqical  cases,  but  they  could 
not  recover  for  attendance  in  medical  cases; 
and    they   canuot,   even    now,  unless   they 
are    also    deemed     iu    law,    legally-quali- 
fied apothecaries.     The  question  of  recovery 
for  "  attendance"  in  medical  cases  basbeen 
tried  before  by  several  apothecaries,  but  the 
plaintiffs  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  have 
their  causes  brought  before  Lord  Tenter- 
den.   A  correspondent,  whose  letter  we  in- 
sert, regrets  that  the  verdict  was  not  founded 
upon  some   statutory  enactment ;  but  Lord 
Tenterden's    legal  character    is,    and  must 
ever  remain,  so  justly  celebrated,   that  bis 
decisions  will  scarcely  have  less  influence 
on  future  judges  than  the  obligatory  clauses 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

An  advertisement  will  be  found  on  the 
wrapper,  requesting  a  meeting  of  such  gen- 
tlemen as  are  favourable  to  tbe  public 
dinner. 


PINNER    TO    MR.    HANDEY. 

The  suggestion  appears  to  have  experi- 
enced universal  approval,  and  to  this  mark 
of  respect  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  there 
should  be  added  a  piece  of  plate.     The  dtn- 


TIIT    FIRE    KING. 


To  the  Editor  o/"The  Lancet. 
Sir, — I  am  ready  to  drink  oil  hpated  to 350 
degrees,  and  to  administer  my  antidotes  to 
various  poisons  given  to  animals.  \o\x  say 
that  my  teats  respecting  the  oven,  and  oil, 
are  unworthy  the  fire  king.  Now,  Sir,  if 
you  or  any  of  your  friends  will  enter,  and 
remain  iu  the  oven  with  me  at  tiuO,  I  will 
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ill*  I*  ie  in  at  900  degress,  and  if  any  ope  jtot    of    heat,  th»-  other  on    tint  of  li^ht. 

will  drink  oil  it350d#gr«ei  1  will  then  dunk  ii,ull  the  hrst,  th  ireely  any  sub 

it  at  000  degr-  m  ^  n  ^  ^      ^  8CiPn<p  g0  interesting 

\  im  may   bring   two  does,   and    voursi-ll  ,  •   k  ., 

administer   the   pru.8ici.cid.     Should  o.n-  l"  tlie   ","'!l^1    «"»».    ">,.-th.r  copiidercd 

,1  >g  die,  ami  tin-  other  (taking  my  intidote)  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  diicu...,,  or 

live,    I   hope  you    will  iheii  allow   that  I  um  their  CUte.      \\  hen  wi-  mention  those  ot  c  1 1 . 

MA*   an    impostor.      Both  tfc*  dogs  must    bi  mate  and  of  season,  and  such  as  arue   from 


left  with  m-  three  days  after  the  expeiuneiit. 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
Thursday,  Jan,  98.         Xifm   ('iiAistni. 


Monsieur  Ciiabeiit  must  recollect  thut 
the  1  Alitor  ih  es  notpiofess  to  be  a  Fire  King, 
or  a  Fire  Kind's  subject,  and  feels  no  in- 
clination, therefore,  to  remain  in  an  oven 
heated    to    600°,    or  to   drink   oil   at  ;5j0°. 


changes  of  temperature,  w»-  have  compre- 
hended the  greater  part  of  the  ills  which 
alllict  humanity  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
subjects  of  clothing,  and  of  lodging,  of  the 
regulation  of  atmospheric  temperature  in 
sick  chambers,  and  of  warm  and  cold 
bathing,  we  have  included  some  of  the  most 
important  particulars  in  medical  treatment. 
The  analysis  of  the  h'rfrt  section,  at  p.  |  , 

Nevertheless,    ho   is    deeply  interested    in  '  exhibits  the  order  in  which  the   subject  of 

the  subject  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  •  heat  is  treated. 

and   therefore  begs  of  M.  C'habert  to  name 


an  early  day  on  which  he  may  attend  with 
the  two  dogs,  and  a  few  gentle  doses  of 
prussic  acid.  M.  ('habevt  has  forgotten  to 
state  whether  he  will  drink  a  tumbler  or  two 
of  boiling  water. 


"  Heat  (by  some  called  caloric*)  may  bo 
strikingly  referred  to  as  that  which  causes 
the  difference  between  winter  and  summer, 
between  tropical  gardens  and  polar  wastes. 
Its  inferior  degrees  are  denoted  by  the  term 
cold.  It  cannot  be  exhibited  apart,  nor 
pioved  to  have  weight  or  inertia,  and  the 
change  of  its  quantity  itl  bodies  is  mot>t  easily 
estimated  by  the  concomitant  change  of  their 
bulk  ;  an  v  substance  SO  circumstanced  as  to 
allow  this  to  be  accurately  measured,  consti- 
tuting a  thermometer. 

"  Heat  diffuses  itself  among  neighbouring 
bodies  until  all  have  the  same  temperature, 
that  is,  until  all  similarly  affect  a  thermome- 
ter. Jt  spreads  partly  through  their  struc- 
ture, or  by  conduction,  as  it  is  called,  with  a 
slow  progress,  different  for  each  substance, 
and  in  fluids  moditied  by  the  motion  of  their 
particles;  and  it  spreads  partly,  also,  by 
being:  shot  or  radiated  like  light  from  one 
body  to  another,  through  transparent  media 
or  space,  with  readiness  affected  by  the  ma- 

*  And  so  called,  we  may  here  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saving,  with  greater  propriety. 
Heat  is,  in  truth,  the  effect  of,  and  not  a  sy- 
nonymous lerm  with,  caloric.  Heat  is  the 
sensation  which  free  caloric  produces;  it 
has  no  existence  when  caloric  is  latent,  and 
science  is  too  exact  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  either  of  these  terms  to  denote  the 
same  property  of  matter  (so  to  term  it)  with 
impunity.  The  worthy  physician  probably 
cousu1u.n1  the  popularity  of  the  term  in  giv- 
ed  so  clearly  the  capabilities  of  the  author  j  ing  a  title  to  his  book,  and  was  therefore  in- 
for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  that  little  I  duced  to  continue  its  use  through  the  sec- 
need  now  be  added  concerning  the  present! tions  .5  but  we  venture  to  think  that  the  word 
half  volume,  beyond  a  notice  of  the  subjects 
on  which  it  treats. 


Elements  of  PJu/sics,  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, General  and  Medical,  explained,  in- 
dependently of  Techn'uud  Mathematics. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  By  N.  Arnott,  M.D., 
of  the  lloyal  College  of  Physicians.  Lon- 
don. Longman.    18.30.  8vo.  pp.  320. 

Somewhat  more  than  two  years  since,  it 
was  our  task  to  review  the  first  volume  of 
the  Elements  of  Physics,  of  which  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  laudatory  terms ;  the 
commendation  we  then  bestowed  upon  it, 
has  since  been  most  amply  justified  by  the 
reception  it  has  met  with  from  the  public  ; 
four  large  editions  have  been  called  for  in 
this  country ;  it  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed in  North  America  ;  and  translations 
have  been  made  of  it  in  France,  both  for 
general  instruction,  and  for  the  more  par- 
ticular use  of  schools  and  colleges. 

In  our  former  remarks   on  this  work,  we 
entered  so  fully  into  its  character,  and  show- 


It  contains  two  sections,  one  on  the  sub- 


sight"  would  have  borne  to  be  substituted 
for  "  light,"  with  no  less  propriety  than  the 
term  "  heat"  has  been  employed  to  signify 
«« caloric." 


IIKAT    \M»   LIGHT. 
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toritil  and  state  of  the  giving  and   ret 
surfaces. 

"  Heat,  by  tiiiti'i  inu'  1>oJi.s.  |  xpamU  them, 
and  through  ;i  range  which  includes,  as 
three  successive  stages,  the  forms  of  solid, 
liquid,  and  ;ur,  or  gas,  becoming  (1ms  in 
nature  tlie  grand  antagonist  mid  modifier  of 
that  attraction  which  holds  corporeal  pani- 
cles together,  and  which,  if  ailing  alone, 
•would  reduce  the »yhole (material  universe  to 
one  solid  lifiless  rtiass.  I'.aeli  particular 
substance,  according  to  the  nature,  prox- 
liiutv,  eve.  ot  its  ultimate  particles,  takes  a 
certain  quantity  of  heat  (said  to  mark  in- 
capacity), to  produce  in  it  a  given  change  of 
temperature  or  calorific  tension  ;  under- 
going expansion,  then  in  a  degree  propel  to 
itself,  and  changing  its  form  to  liquid  and 
air,  at  points  of  temperature  proper  to  itself ; 
the  expansion  in  bodies  generally  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  temperature,  because 
the  cohesion  of  their  particles  lessens  with 
increase  of  distance,  being  remarkably 
greater,  therefore,  in  liquids  than  in  solids, 
and  in  airs  than  in  liquids  ;  and  the  rate  of 
expansion,  moreover,  being  much  quickened 
as  the  bodies  approach  their  points  of  chang- 
ing form  to  liquid  or  air,  to  produce  which 
changes,  a  large  quantity  of  heat  enters 
them;  but  in  the  new  arrangement  of  par- 
ticles and  increased  volume  of  the  mass,  it 
becomes  hidden  from  the  thermometer,  and 
is,  therefore,  called  latent  heat  ;  for  any 
given  substance,  the  changes  of  form  hap- 
pen so  constantly  at  the  same  temperature, 
that  they  mark  fixed  points  in  the  general 
scale  of  temperature,  and  enable  us  to  regu- 
late and  compare  thermometers.  Heat,  by 
expanding  different  substances  unequally, 
influences  much  their  chemical  combina- 
tions. Heat  influences  also  the  functions  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

"  The  great  source  of  heat  is  the  sun  ; 
but  electricity,  combustion,  and  other  che- 
mical actions,  condensation,  friction,  and 
the  actions  of  life,  are  also  excitants." 

To  this  extract  we  shall  add  the  analysis 
of  the  section  on  light,  p.  162. 

"  Light  is  an  emanation  from  the  sun  and 
other  luminous  bodies,  becoming  less  in- 
tense as  it  spreads,  and  which,  by  falling 
on  other  bodies,  and  being  reflected  from 
them  to  the  eye,  renders  them  visible.  It 
moves  with  great  velocity,  and  in  straight 
lines  where  there  is  no  obstacle,  leaving 
shadows  where  it  cannot  fall.  It  passes 
readilv  through  some  bodies,  which  are, 
therefore,  called  transparent,  but  when  it 
enters  or  leaves  their  surfaces  obliquely,  it 
suffers  at  them  a  degree  of  bending,  or  re- 
fraction, proportioned  to  the  obliquity.  And 
a  beam  of  white  light  thus  refracted,  or  bent 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  resolved 
into  beams  of  all  the  elementary  colours, 


which,   however,  on   being   again    blended, 
h  Icome  while  light  as  before. 

"  Trauspaitiil  bodies,  as  glass,  may  be. 
made  of  such  form  as  to  cause  ail  the  raya 
which  pass  through  lloni  from  anv  given 
point ,  to  bend  and  meet  again  in  another  point 
he\  ond  them  ;  bite  hod  v  then,  because  usuallv 
ill  form  somewhat  resembling  a  Hat  bean,  or 
lentil,  being  called  a  hoi-.  And  wle-n  the  h.;hl 
thus  proceeding  from  every  point  of  an  ob- 
ject placed  before  a  bus.  is  collected  in  cor- 
responding points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image 
of  the.  object  is  tbeie.  produced,  to  be 
on  a  white  screen  placed  to  receive  it,  or  in 
the  air,  by  looking  towards  it  in  a  certain 
direction.  Mow  the  most  important,  optical 
instruments,  and  even  the  living  eye,  are 
merely  arrangements  of  parts  for  producing 
and  viewing  such  an  image  under  variety  of 
circumstances.  When  this  image  is  re- 
ceived on  a  suitable  white  surface,  or  screen, 
in  a  dark  room,  the  arrangement  is  called, 
according  to  minor  circumstances,  a  camera 
obscura,  a  magic  lantern,  or  solar  micro- 
scope. And  the  eye  itself  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
small  camera  obscura,  of  which  the  pupil  is 
the  round  opening  or  window  before  the 
lens,  enabling  the  mind  to  judge  of  exter- 
nal objects  by  the  size,  brightness,  colour, 
«S:c,  of  the  very  minute  but  most  perfect 
images  or  pictures  formed  at  the  back  of  the 
eye  on  the  smooth  screen  of  nerve  called 
the  retina.  The  art  of  painting  aims  at 
producing,  on  a  larger  scale,  such  a  picture, 
and  which,  when  afterwards  held  before 
the  eye,  and  reproducing  itself  in  miniature 
upon  the  retina,  may  excite  the  same  im- 
pression as  the  original  objects.  When  the 
image  beyond  a  lens,  formed  as  above  de- 
scribed, is  viewed  in  the  air,  by  looking  at 
it  in  a  particular  direction,  then  there  is 
exhibited  the  arrangement  of  parts  consti- 
tuting the  telescope  or  common  microscope. 

"  Light  falling  on  very  smooth  or  polished 
surfaces,  is  reflected  so  nearly  in  the  order 
in  which  it  falls,  as  to  appear  to  the  eye 
as  if  coming  directly  from  the  objects  ori- 
ginally emitting  it,  and  such  surfaces  are 
called  mirrors.  Mirrors  may  be  plane,  con- 
vex, or  concave,  and  certain  forms  will 
produce  images  by  reflection,  just  as  lenses 
produce  them  by  refraction  ;  so  that  there 
are  reflecting  telescopes,  microscopes,  Sec, 
as  there  are  refracting  instruments  of  the 
same  kind.  Light,  again,  falling  on  bodies 
of  rougher  or  irregular  surface,  or  which 
have  Other  peculiarities',  is  so  modified  as 
to  produce  all  those  phenomena  of  colour 
and  varied  brightness  seen  among  natural 
bodies,  and  giving  them  their  distinctive 
characters  and  beauty." 

We  give  the  whole  of  the  analyses,  be- 
cause, on  the  same  excellent  plan  that  was 
observed  in   the  former  volume,  they  are 
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made,    paragraph   by   paragraph   the   texts 
on  winch  Dr.  Arnutl  founds  al  sec- 

.  and,  also,  because  they  may  Ik-  re  ■ 
V  aided  as  tin-  erred  winch  the  author  eiiter- 
tttn  «'ii  tlie  an1  :    light    and  heat.      It 

i  ,mu< >t  be  said  tliat  they  develop  any  pi  nni- 
uJei  that  are  not  alreudy  well  known  to  the 
scientific.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  Bieritl 
of  an  elemeutary  work  ot'  this  kiud,  that  it 
BOt  attempt  to  lay  down  new  laws  01 
new  readings  of  old  ones.  The  elements 
of  physics  are  so  decidedly  established,  that 
nutural  philosophy  must  be  esteemed  the 
most  advanced  of  all  the  sciences,  and  the 
I«ai1  opeu  to  the  speculations  of  original 
thinkers.  A  more  lucid  arrangement,  or 
more  varied  illustration  of  its  truths,  is  as 
much  as  can  be  required  from  writers  in 
this  department  of  literature.  At  the  same 
time,  students  who  ate  attached  to  a  most 
important  and  delightful  branch  of  science, 
must  feel  au  interest  in  knowing  the  order 
in  which  a  very  learned  man  (and  bucIi  is 
Dr.  Amott)  unfolds  his  views  and  commu- 
nicates his  information. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  any  further  ex- 
tracts, as  an  union,  not  to  be  readily  broken, 
runs  through  the  whole.  The  illustrations 
are  very  ample,  and  have,  indeed,  been 
exceeded  in  ingenuity  and  happiness  of 
thought,  by  no  writer  w  ith  whose  works  we 
have  met.  We  may,  however,  refer  to  the 
chapter  on  combustion  as  particularly  in- 
structive, both  fiom  the  perspicuity  with 
which  the  subject  is  explained,  and  from  its 
important  connexion  with  circumstances  of 
daily  and  hourly  occurrence.  At  page  153 
is  an  account  of  a  very  ingenious  furnace  or 
firegrate,  invented  by  the  author,  in  which, 
by  lighting  the  coals  at  the  surface,  aud  sup- 
plying the  fuel  from  below,  all  smoke  is  pre- 
vented ;  the  vapours  from  the  unbumt,  or 
half-burnt,  fuel,  has  necessarily  to  pass 
through  the  glowing  cinders,  by  which  pro- 
cess they  are  consumed.  The  idea  which  it 
suggests  is  well  worth  attention  in  warming 
the  room  of  an  invalid.  Before  quitting 
this  part  of  the  volume,  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  a  singular  statement  which  occurs 
in  the  very  first  page,  viz.  that  "  if  a  large 
room  were  complettly  closed,  so  that  no  air 
whatever  could  escape  from  it;  even  so 
small  a  body  as  au  apple  could  not  be  press- 
ed into  it  additionally,  by  less  force  than 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds."     It  would  be  difficult 


to  say  what  the  author  intended  to  exprew 

by  t;  i  jniint   for  a  moment  suppoae, 

he  would  really  maintain    that  Buch  a  force 
is  necessary  to  reduce  a  volume  of  air  b) 
inoie  than    peihapa  a    hundred    thousaudth 
part  of  its  bulk. 

Ihe  suhject  of  light,  much  more  difficult 
than  that  of  heat,  both  from  the  nature  of  its 
phenomena,  and  its  more  immediate  ( 
nexion  with  mathematics,  is,  with  nome  few 
exceptions,  explained  with  equal  clearness 
und  simplicity,  as  that  of  heat  ;  the  excep- 
tions are.  those  connected  with  perspective, 
the  refracting  telescope,  and  the  concave 
mirror,  which  are  hardly  so  clear  as  the  rest. 
The  first  of  them,  indeed,  is  scarcely  so  ca« 
pable  of  familiar  illustration  ;  but  the  ac- 
count of  the  last  is  too  short,  and,  in  some 
respects,  deficient ;  thus  no  explanation  is 
given,  though  the  fact  is  stated,  why  it  forms 
an  inverted  image  of  the  reflected  object; 
indeed,  the  figure  would  seem  to  show  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  is  thus  at  vari- 
ance with  the  text.  The  explanation  of  the 
rainbow,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  good,  that,  as 
it  is  but  brief,  we  cannot  do  better  than  con- 
clude our  review  with  an  extract  of  it, 
though  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  the  ac- 
companying diagrams  to  render  it  equally 
intelligible. 

"  Although  the  external  surface  of  glass 
only  reflects  a  small  part  of  the  light  which 
falls  upon  it,  being  therefore  a  feeble  mirror, 
very  curiously,  if  light  which  has  entered  a 
piece  of  glass,  fall  upon  aback  or  internal  sur- 
face very  obliquely,  instead  of  passing  out 
there,  it  is  more  perfectly  reflected  than  it 
would  be  by  the  best  metallic  mirror.  This  fact 
of  the  back  and  internal  surface  of  a  transpa- 
rent mass  becoming  a  mirror,  gives  us  the 
explanation  of  that  beuutiful  phenomenon  the 
rainbow-,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 
While  the  sun  shines  upon  the  spherical 
drops  of  falling  rain,  and  its  light  falling 
upon  the  whole  central  part  of  any  drop, 
passes  completely  through,  still  that  portion 
which  enters  near  the  edge  of  the  drop,  is 
refracted,  and  reaches  the  back  surface  of 
the  drop  so  slantingly,  or  at  an  angle  so  great, 
that  there  occurs  an  entire  reflection  of  it 
instead  of  transmission  ;  the  ray  therefore  is 
returned  to  the  lower  part  of  the  drop,  op- 
posite to  where  it  entered,  and  thence  de- 
scends to  the  earth,  or  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  Thus  every  drop  of  rain  on 
which  the  suu  shines  is  a  little  mirror  sus- 
pended in  the  sky,  and  is  returning  at  a 
certain  angle  all  round  it,  viz.  at  an  ungle  of 
41°,  a  portion  of  the  light  which  falls  on  it; 
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and  an  eye  placed  in  the  required  direeimn  , 
•  lliut  rolWtod  light.  If  in  this  ease 
tluii-  wt['<-  i<  /lection  only,  and  not  also  re- 
jnntivii  with  separation  of  colours,  the 
rainbow  would  be  only  a  very  narrow  re« 

splendent  lire  of  white  lie.ht,  built  up  of 
nullions  of  littlfl  images  Of  the  nun  |  but  in 
truth,  In  r.ni.  r  ih"  liMit  which  enters  near, 
the  edge  of  tin- drop  traverses  the  Burface 
vt\\  obliquely,  it  is  in  mil  bent  or  refracted 
■it.'  its  reflection,  and  is  divided  into  ra\s 
of  its  .seven  colours,  a  -  )|  would  be  on  passing 
through  h  prism  ;  and  this  division  or  sepa- 
ration continuing    after    the    light    again    cs- 

cabea  (font  the  lower  part  of  the  drop,  instead 
of  oik:  white  ray  descending  from  eacli  drop 
to  a  certain  point  of  the  earth,  seven  rays 
descend,  and  of  these  an  eye  can  only  I  ati  h 
one  II  a  time  :  hut  fat  the  same  reason  that 
seven  eyes  placed  in  a  line  fiom  ahove  down- 
wards (viewing  the  centre  of  the  how)  would 
he  required  to  see  the  seven  colours  from 
one  drop,  so  one  eve  looking  in  the  direction 
of  sovi  n  drops  situated  in  a  corresponding 
line,  will  ciitch  the  lower  or  red  ray  of  the 
upper,  the  orange  or  second  ray  of  the  next, 
the  yellow  or  third  ray  of  that  which  fol- 
lows, and  so  on,  while  it  will  lose  all  the! 
others,  and  thus  will  see  the  several  drops 
as  if  they  were  each  of  one  colour  only. 
Of  such  elements,  then,  found  in  the  same 
relative  directions  all  around  the  eye,  the 
glorious  arch  is  formed.  No  two  eyes  can 
see  the  same  rainbow,  that  is,  can  receive  light 
from  the  same  drops  at  the  same  time ;  and 
the  same  eye  does  not  for  two  instants  re- 
ceive light  from  the  same  drops.  This 
rainbow  can  never  appear  to  a  person  on  a 
plain,  unless  when  the  sun  is  within  41°  of 
the  horizon,  for  otherwise  the  centre  of  the 
rainbow  would  he  more  than  41°  under  the 
horizon,  and  41°  is  the  whole  ssmidiameter 
of  the  bow." 
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MR.    GOSSET. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  LanclT. 

Sir, — Is  it  possible  the  refulgence  of  my 
"luminous"  epistle  should  have  dazzled 
Mr.  Cosset's  optics  1  Flattery  goes  a  long 
way,  and  I  am  not  less  alive  to  it  than  my 
neighbours;  but  the  design  in  his  letter  is 
too  shallow,  and  I  fear  I  shall  hardly  be  for- 
given by  you,  Sir,  for  the  fleeting  impres- 
sion. Mr.  Cosset's  letter  professes  to  he  a 
reply  to  the  misrepresentations  contained  in 
niv  letters  of  the  'J  9  th  December  and  Ja- 
nuary 11th,  and  yet,  Sir,  the  only  points 
replied  to  are  confirmed  j  it  would  appear, 


therefore,  at  first  sight,  to  require  no  an- 
swer.     As,  howevi  l  ,   the  C  'iilirmiition  is  SO 

obscurtd  by  the  halo  of  ridicule  and  extra* 

neons  matter  mixed  up,  and  as  then-  is  no 
•■  luminous"  part  of  his  letter  from  whn  h 
any  light  can  lie  borrowed,  1  fear,  Sir,  even 
you,  "  accustomed  as  you  must  he  to  wit- 
ness the  hlundeis  of  your  correspondents," 
and  grope  your  way,  would  hardly  find  it 
possihle.  The  first  point  referred  to  in  my 
letter  of  the  'J'.Mh  I  )eceiub.-r,  is  the  asser- 
tion, "  That  the  preparat  ion  had  neither 
heen  labelled  nor  put  up  in  the  museum  by 
Di.  Uodgkin,"  which  Mr.  Cosset  asserted 
it  bod.  These  are  his  words,  Sir,  page  111, 
"  If  Dr.  Uodgkin  believed  it  was  not  aneu- 
rism, it  was  very  culpable  of  him  to  put  it 
up  in  the  museum  of  Cuy's  I  lospital  as  a 
case  of  renal  aneurism."  What  has  the  hy- 
pothesis to  do  with  the  fact  1  1  have  never 
said  Dr.  Uodgkin  did  not  believe  it  aneu- 
rism ;  on  the  contrary  (see  page,  5  1  k),  "That 
he  had  supposed  it  so,  but  as  be  had  not  put 
up  the  preparation,  he  did  not  speak  of  his 
own  knowledge."  I  am  not  defending  Dr. 
Uodgkin  from  the  hypothesis,  hut  the  mis- 
statement of  which  he  was  accused  by  .Mr. 
Cosset,  and  by  the  authority  of  which,  Sir, 
be  it  remembered,  Mr.  Cosset  wished  to 
overwhelm  ine.  The  words  believing  and 
asserting,  have  far  different  significations  : 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  believed, because  he  was 
told  so,  but  denied  asserting  it.  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin's  letter  was  sent  to  you,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  in  the  bauds  of  the  registrar. 

I  have  now  to  reply  to  an  assertion  made 
by  Mr.  Cosset,  and  the  proofs  he  offers  in 
support,  viz.  that  I  defined  true  aneurism 
as  consisting  of  "  an  enlargement  of  the 
whole  of  the  tunics  of  the  artery."  For  tie 
proof,  I  am  referred  to  a  contemporary  jour- 
nal, where  I  find,  page  213,  "  He  (Dr. 
Blicke)  did  not  think  it  was  aneurism,  for 
by  that  term  he  meant  dilatation  of  the  coats 
of  an  artery."  Mark  the  difference,  Sir,  the 
words  "  whole  circle"  are  omitted;  but, 
Sir,  I  have  gone  further,  I  have  been  to  the 
reputed  editor  of  the  journal,  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  took  the  minutes  of  our  debate 
that  evening  (the  secretary  being  absent), 
and  am  assured,  that  was  not  the  view  taken 
of  what  1  said.  I  have  also  shown,  as  I 
shall  presently  have  to  do  again,  that  en- 
largement of  the  whole  circle  and  tunics  of 
an  artery,  is  not  aneurism,  while  true  aneu- 
rism consists  in  a  partial  dilatation.  I  must 
now  refer  you  to  page  544,  and  you  will 
find  the  same  assertion,  previously  made  by 
Mr.  Cosset  at  the  Medical  Society,  an- 
swered, as  I  have  now  a  right  to  assume,  in 
a  way  he  cannot  contradict ;  for  though  his 
letter  is  avowedly  an  answer  to  that  expla- 
nation, no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  further  than 
a  repetition  of  the  charge  :  next  comes 
another  half  column  of  ridicule,  far  beneath 
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my  notice  ;   but  oven  here,  Sir,  Mr.  I  sad  prove*  he  could  m  I  I 

UlUttI,    makes    an     aaaciti.ji;,    ai.  uoraut  ./]'   kUft  diSttoodon    I  v.  as  making, 

tenee  to  prove   bit  sssertion  is  uufouud-  I  havo  no    oouneition,   mnl 
ed  ;   he  i                                               iroiu  Scarpa,  '  qin-nlly,  un  b-r  all   khfSS   cucumbtuiiCf  *,  the 

I  in/  what  i  have  i\                  .olt'ii.     IK-  attempt  ut   deception  •*  wilful,    iiuttore- 

i  Mi.  (.  isaet)  asserts,  viz.  that  aneui  l  ''-it'-  ;  I                       i .;*■  simply  fttatcn, 

it  is  met  with,  is  always  caused   bj  I  iolu«  Mr,              stakes  true  aneurism  no  aucu- 

tion  0/ continuity  of  the  coats  pi* an  artery,  rismj    while  the.   aecond  makes  him  urate 

(jtc,  the                   form  d  by  the  sunrouudi  Datura  of  am               is  it  is  ordirmrHy 


cellular  substance,  lie  then  Quotes  Hou"g 
son  to  prove,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  whole 
circle  of  an  artery  has  been  confounded  with 
true  aneurism  (which  being  what  1  have 
accused  him  of,  I  suppose  is  t>  show  he  is 
not  singular)  ;  ami,  lastly,  quotes  t'yrrel'g 
edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  lectm 
confirm  Scarpa  and  himself  in  the  opinion 


met  withj  to  he  always  apurious,  i.e.  or 
without  thr  partial  dilatation  of  the  muscular 
coat,  &«.,  which  1  deny.  Mr.  Gosset  next 
proceeds  to  comment  on  the  style  1  have 
commenced  my  letter  with,  and  uHsertB  I 
wish  two  facts  to  be  inferred  ;  1st.  ••  That 
the  question  as  to  morhid  appearances',  has 
never  bees  fairly  discu  lly«  "  That  1 


just  repeated,  and  then  asks  if  these  quota-  had  not  been  allowed  to  examine  the  prepa- 
tions  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  his  detini-  ration  myself."  To  the  lirst,  1  plead  par- 
tion  of  true  aneurism  more  correct  than  tiajly  guilty ;  and,  in  continuation,  a^k  him 
Dr.  Blicke's,  who  asserted  that  it  depends  ,  if  either  he,  or  any  of  the  celebrated  staft'of 
on  a  "  dilatation  of  the  whole  of  the  tunics  Guy's,  have  replied  to,  much  Less  answered, 
of  the  artery."  My  answer  is  simple  :  it  is  m>  five  reasons  for  not  believing  it  aneurism 
not,  for  both  would  he  at  variance  with  /act.  given  in  page  440  of  The  Lancet;  and  the 
I  repeat,  true  aneurism  consists  in  a  partial  second  I  deny  in  toto,  and  refer  him  to  page 
dilatation  of  the  circle,  in  conformity  to  1  10,  where  I  expressly  stale  the  contrary 
Hodgson's  opinion  now  quoted,  as  usual,  to  ''  in  retaliation.  1  must  now  call  your  attention 
confute  himself  (page  377  of  The  Lancet),  to  an  evident  inference  be  wishes  to  be 
and  particularly  stated  by  me  in  my  letter,  drawn,  viz.  that  every  member  of  the  Lou- 
to  which  1  shall  have  to  refer  presently'.  1  don  Medical  Society  believes  it  to  be  aneu- 
am  next  called  upon  to  exercise  mv  inge-  rism,  when  he  stated  no  one  expressed  a 
nuity  in  reconciling  the  contradiction  in  mv  douht  but  Dr.  BHcke  ;  and  1  ask,  did  any  one 
letters  ;  in  reply,  1  can  only  assure  you  most  '  express  the  contrary,  but  the  gentleman  pre- 
sincerely,  that  1  think  "nothing  less  than  viously  committed.  I  consider,  and  1  am 
the  ingenuity  "  of  a  Gosset  can  prove  that  sure,  Sir,  you  will  join  me,  1  bad  a  perfect 
the  assertion  of  this  contradiction  is  not  the  right  to  have  the  preparation  taken  out  of  the 
grossest,  wilful  deception.  I  have  always  I  bottle  ;  the  promise  of  the  president  meant 
made  a  distinction  between  true  and  spu-  |  that  or  nothing  ;  and  if  the  Society  had  no 
rious  aneurism  (see  Tin-.  Lancet,  page  1 10,  right,  why  had  the  staff  of  Guy's"?  or  why 
where  the  terms  are  used  before  Mr.  (Josset    bring  it  again,  if  a  more  perfect  examination 


had  spoken  on  the  subject),  and  also  be- 
tween true  aneurism  and  dilatation  of  the 
whole  circle  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  which 
is  not  aneurism,  as  I  have  shown  by  refer- 
ence to  Hodgson  ;  and  I  now  contend  for 
the  last  time,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  of 
Scarpa,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Tvrrel,  with  even  Air. 
GoSSet to  support  them,  that  this  distinction 
ol  true  and  spin  ions  aneurism,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  correct.  The  first  quotation,  then,  asserts, 
Mr.  Gosset  confounded  one  species  of  aneu- 
rism, viz.  true,  with  a  disease  which  was 
not  aneurism  ;  and  the  ground  upon  which  I 


was  not  necessary?  The  next  point  is,  Sir, 
that  in  which  a  bold  truth  is  announced  (one 
suspected  for  some  time,  by  many  gentle- 
men similarly  situated  with  myself,  paying 
two  guineas  per  annum,  and  occasionally  at- 
tending the  medical  Society),  viz.  That  the 
President,  Mr.  Gosset,  and  one  or  two  more 
members,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
Medical  Society  of  IjOiulon.  You  may, 
probably,  hear  from  me  again  about  this. 
You,  Sir,  have  already  given  some  pro- 
phetic opinions,  and  these  seem  gathering'  in 
thicker  clouds  daily.     The  line  for  Mr.  Gos- 


accused  him,  was  the   following  expression    set  is  already  chalked  out,   therefore  I  need 


(addressed  to  ihe  president  in  answer  to  the 
teems  spurious  and  true,  used  by  me),  viz. 
"   true  aneurism    is    a    rare  disease,   I    am 


not  repeat  it,  1  have  no  inducement  ;  it  hav- 
ing been  refused  me,  the  question  then  is 
only  a  taunt.     1  do  not  contend  the  aneurism 


speaking  of  aneurism  as   we   meet   with    it    had  been  manufactured  by  the  re-dissection, 
where  the  sac  is  formed  of  condensed  cellu-  1  hut  I  do  contend  the  character  was  rendered 


lar  substance,  and  to  which,  this  lirst  quota- 
tion;" I  perfectly  agree,  etc.  was  my  re- 
ply ;  from  his  own  mouth  thus  1  prove — I, 
at  least,  was  speaking  of  more  than  one  spe- 
cies of  aneurism.  Again,  ihe  very  term 
true  aneurism,  showed   I  did  not  coincide 


less  obvious,  see  page  514.  "That  the 
artery  was  pulled  down  out  of  its  place,  Cvc." 
A  little  vanity  I  suppose  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  therefore  no  wonder  Mr. Gosset 
cannot  see  the  nature  of  the  "  serious  crime." 
Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Gosset's  no- 
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nuiiul  reply  to  my  lett<  ra,  I  must  request  you 
to  ncct-pt  my  thuukB  for  your  patience  and 

coiiriedey,  and  as  it  is  very  improbable  I 
.shall  cvi  r  join  tnufl  o.i  tins  subject  again, 
would  conclude  with  remarking,  "  Kxecp- 
tioii.s  prove  the  rule,'' lest  Mr.  ( iosset  should 
"  stumble"  over  one  or  two  of  them  give  n 
in  Hodgson,  and  think  them  otln rwise,  as  I 
now  find,  I  liii\'(>  induced  him,  Mr.  ( inssct,  to 
rend  Hodgson  for  example.,  although  1  have 
Muted  aneurism  is  alwavs  formed  hy  rupturo 
Of  the.  internal  coat  nnd  dilatation  of  the, 
outer,  these  exceptions  take  place,  and  the 
lamellated  blood  has  heen  deposited  even 
in  simple  dilatation  of  its  circle.  He  is  fond 
of  giving  advice,  and,  at  parting,  1  would 
wish  to  be  good  natured,  and  recommend 
him  in  future  never  to  play  with  edged 
tools,  and  even  to  be  cautious  with  ridicule, 
lor  if  time  or  inclination  had  led  me,  1  could 
have  traced  an  admirable  portrait  of  Sir 
Fretful  l'lagiary  in  his  voluminous  letter. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

W.  F.  Bmcke. 
Walthamstow,  Jan. 'J7th,  183(0. 


LETTER  VHOM  OR.  IIODGKIN  TO  MR,  CAL- 
LAWAY, ON  MR.  GOSSET's  CASE  OF  ANEU- 
RISM   OF    THE    RENAL    ARTEHY. 

Description  of  a  preparation  of  the  Kidney 
removed  from  a  female  patient  of  Mr. 
Gd$$eti  who  had  died  from  copious  hx- 
maturia. 

(On  inspection,  it  appeared  that  aneurism 
of  the  renal  artery  had  led  to  the  haemor- 
rhage, but  doubts  were  afterwards  attempted 
to  be  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion.) 

TO    T.    CALLAWAY,    ESQ. 

My  dear  friend, 

Understanding  that  the  interesting  pre- 
paration of  kidney  affected  with  aneurism  of 
its  artery,  had  acquired  an  additional  inte« 
rest  in  consequence  of  doubts  having  been 
raised  respecting  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical appearance  which  it  presents,  1  have 
been  induced  to  make  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  preparation.  Our  friends  C. 
A.  Key,  13.  B.  Cooper,  Dr.  .Addison,  and 
Mr.  Gosset,  were  present,  and,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  itself,  can  confirm  my  statement. 
Before  1  proceed,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me 
to  explain  that  1  had  not  only  not  heen  pre- 
sent at  the  inspection,  but  had  not  examined 
the  preparation  in  a  recent  state.  I  saw  it 
superficially,  but  considered  it  as  a  specimen 
of  aneurism  of  the  renal  artery,  not  merely 
on  the  very  sufficient  ground  of  thy  authority, 
hut   also  from    seeing  a   coagulum    which, 


though  it  had  been  detached,  appeared  to 
have  heen  cut  from  the  intei  ior  of  the  pelvis, 
and  bad  quite  the  character  of  an  ancurismal 
clot  ;  indeed  it  Was  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  else  it  could  he  :   I   must  liuve  given  an 

erroneous  fmpressfon  to  Hr.  Blicke,  if  he 
conceived  that  1  doubted  ita  being  aneurism. 
Until  the  moment  1  saw  him  I  entertained 

ie>  such  doubts,  arid  on  his  expressing  his,  I 
explained  to  him  what  1  have  above  stated 
as  my  reasons  for  believing  it  to  he  an  aneu- 
rism, but  observed  that  as  the  preparation 
had  been  put  up  by  my  Assistant,  with  only 
a  cursory  examination  by  myself,  1  could  not 
state  my  opinion  as  to  the  fact.  The  de- 
tached clot  above  mentioned,  I  observed 
had  been  lost ;  the  portion  of  the  sac  in  which 
it  was  contained,  was  attached  to  the  part 
from  which  it  had  been  separated. 

Having  more  completely  cleared  away  the 
fat  and  cellular  membrane  from  the  sinus 
of  the  kidney,  1  find  that  the  renal  artery, 
which  is  tolerably  healthy  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  division,  preparatory  to  its 
penetration  into  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
there  becomes  thicker  and  somewhat  dilated, 
The  principal  dilatation  however  is  in  one  of 
the  branches,  from  its  very  commencement 
in  the  renal.  It  is  dilated  to  the  size  of  a 
tolerably  large  nut,  independently  of  that 
portion  which,  from  its  projection  into  the 
cavity  of  ihe  pelvis,  had  been  cut  off  in  lay- 
ing open  the  kidney  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  membrane  of  the  pelvis  adhered  not 
with  uniform  firmness  to  the  sac.  Both 
having  given  way,  in  all  probability  led  to 
the  fatal  haemorrhage.  The  greater  part  of 
the  sac  is  still  filled  with  coagulum,  ai.d  lies 
in  the  sinus  of  the  kidney.  It  appears  that 
this  sac  is  more  completely  formed  from  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  than  is  often  the  case  with 
aneurismal  tumours.  In  examining  the  pre- 
paration as  1  have  now  myself  put  it  up, 
thou  wilt  observe  the  trunk  of  the  vessel 
laid  open,  and  a  bristle  inserted  which  passes 
between  the  coats  of  the  dilated  vessel  and 
the  clot  into  the  pelvis.  On  the  interior 
thou  wilt  see  the  pelvis  laid  open,  and,  on 
each  side  of  the  slit,  dissected  from  the  sac. 
The  kidney  appears  to  be  in  every  other  re- 
spect healthy. 

Thine,  ckc. 

(Signed.)         Thomas  TIodcikiv. 


GENERAL    PRACTITIONERS, 

To  (he  Editor  of  T iir.  Lancet. 

Sin, —  It  is  of  the  fii  st  importance  that  the 
laws  affecting  the  profession  should  he  dis- 
tinctly stated,  correctly  explained,  and  per- 
fectly understood.  Your  labours  have  con- 
tributed more  to  forward  ihe  attainment  of 
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these  ends, than  any  others,  perhaps  there 
I  be  more  truth  in  toying,  they  bare 
■t  w<  ,-iy  accomplished  them. 

\lUll  dr  V  ot  loll   til  lilt-  r,lU.V  ut    11  Kl  .HIM,  Ull(i 

zeal  in  defence  of  the    rights  and  respecta- 
bility of  general    practitioner*,    appeal  to 

i*ed  a  freah  stimulus  (torn 
f\t*iits  ,  uiui  o  the  class  alhidad  to 
your  endeavoura,   they    must  s [ > e t- ».l 1 1  v   he 
eaaancipaied  from  a  thraldom  as  humiliating 
to  then  character,  as  u  is  injuriooe  to  then 

intensts.      I    hope    there    are    but    few     so 

abject,  With    souls  so  ileud  to  independence, 
as  to  be  insensible,  to    the  spirit-stirring  ap 
peals  of  vour  late  numlteis. 

1  lie  decision  whicb  enables  general  prac- 
titioners to  charge  for  attendance,  is,  doubt- 
less, an  era  in  medical  policy.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  not 
founded  on  a  statutary  enactment  ;  it  sbould 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  a  decision  at 
common  law.  For,  sbould  Lord  Tenterden 
be  succeeded  by  a  chief  less  liberal  and 
enlightened  than  tbat  excellent  judge,  it  is 
not  for  any  one  to  say  that  his  precedents 
will  be  invariably  adhered  to.  Should  the 
present  chief  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  a 
future  one,  be  less  well  disposed  than  his 
late  arthritic  and  turbulent  Lordship,  we  are 
not  sure  that  even  his  decision  will  be  re- 
spected. While  alluding  to  that  testy  judi- 
cial gentleman,  it  may  be  well  to  observe, 
that  in  your  exposition  of  his  charge,  you 
err  in  affirming,  that  it  is  the  reverse  ot  what 
your  correspondent  alleged  it  to  be.  He 
only  stated  that  it  was  the  first  dec  s ion 
warranting-  apothecaries  to  charge  for  at- 
tendance; and,  upon  referring  to  the  report, 
he  will  be  borne  out  in  the  assertion.  No 
mention  is  made  that  the  jury  did  not  dis- 
regard Best's  admonition,  and  give  a  ver- 
dict for  the  full  amount  sued  for  ;*  indeed  if 
they  did  not,  Lord  Tenterden's  decision 
sutlers  considerable  abatement  in  value,  in- 
asmuch as  the  expressed  intention  of  this 
decision  is,  to  enable  the  practitioner  to 
remunerate  himself  bv  charging  for  visits, 
instead  of  deriving  that  remuneration  from 
a  superfluous  amount  of  medicine.  Again, 
Lord  Tenterden's  permission  to  charge  for 
attendance,  was  grounded  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  less  medicine  had  been  supplied  ; 
there  appears  to  be  an  implied  contract, 
that  the  visits  shall  not  be  charged  for,  in 
addition  to  the  medicine,  but  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  some  of  it. 

There  will  be  wisdom  in  all  cases  to  fur- 
nish as  much  medicine  as  must  ensure  a 
verdict  for  40*.,  as  the  novel  charge  might 
not  find  equal  favour  with  future  juries  ; 
and  judges  may  arise,  who  might  disregard 

*  Can  our  Correspondent  name  the  amount 
for  which  the  plaiutttf  sought  to  recover. — 
Ed.  L. 


>mi  of  the  yood  lord  Tent^roVn 
and  his  antithesis,  Chi  st. 

Y..i,  on  ;" 

how  much  better  if  we  could  demand  It  6f 

and   laugh  ;<t  the  opposition  of  ahy 

1  juiei,    who, 

"   \\  uh  glortOUt  law\»r-hke  delight 
In  putaUng  ail  that  a  clear  and  right," 

might  arm    on   an   "  average  maxim 
against  us  ! 

li  n  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  Tion- 
,il  public  be  acquainted  with  it  by 
means  ns  widely  circulated  as  your  own  ; 
for  although  some  will  regard  it  as  a  mil'.e- 
nium,  there  are  others  who  will  view  thia 
new  privilege  of  the  profession  with  suspi- 
cion ;  these  it  may  be  difficult  to  coin 
that  it  will  save  them  either  money  or  medi- 
cine ;  and  it  will  be  long  ere  the  system 
(to  adopt  parliamentary  slang]  "  works 
well." 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  T. 
London,  Jan.  2.5th,  1830. 


ELECT  RO- PUNCTURE. 

Havitro  given,  in  a  former  Number  of 
The  Lancet,  some  cases  illustrative  of  the 
effects  of  electricity,  combined  with  acu- 
puncture, in  neuralgia,  we  trust  the  follow- 
ing two  cases  of  diopsv,  treated  by  electro- 
puncture,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Case  I. — R.,  aetat.  56,  having,  for  seve- 
ral years,  been  subject  to  lumbago,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  his  bodv  was  bent  ante- 
riorly, began,  in  the  summer  of  1828,  to  be 
affected  with  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite, 
costiveness,  etc.;  and,  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  after  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
with  haemoptysis,  and  eedematous  swelling 
of  the  legs.  The  spitting  of  blood  ceased 
under  the  use  of  mucilaginous  potions,  with 
nitre  ;  the  dropsical  affection,  however,  in- 
creased, and  extended  to  the  abdominal 
cavitv.  The  secretion  of  urine  was  very 
scanty,  the  pulse  frequent,  and  the  patient 
complained  of  slight  cough  ;  pain  in  the 
chest,  thirst,  and  dryness  in  the  throat.  His 
bowels  were  costive.  The  use  of  digitalis, 
calomel,  the  acetate  of  potash,  squill,  and 
other  diuretics,  as  well  as  that  of  purgatives, 
had  no  good  effect ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
October,  the  lower  extremities,  genitals,  and 
abdomen,  were  enormously  swelled,  and  the 
face  and  hands  began  also  to  become  ana- 
sarcous.  The  patient  having  objected  to  the 
operation  of  paracentesis,  Dr.  Koenig  pro- 
posed the  use  of  electro-puncture  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :— two  need  les  were  ulunged 
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inlo  Uie  skin  of  the  abdomen,  about  an  inch 
on  either  aide  of  the  Uuea  alba,  ami  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  lines  ;  they  were  moist- 

eued  with  sail  water,  and  brought  in  contact 

with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  of  about 
sixty  pairs  oT  plates  ;  ut  (he-  moment  of  con* 

tact,  the  path  ut  fell  ■  very  violent  pain,  and 
the  ahdominul  muscles  strongly  contracted. 
The  pain  WHS  of  momentary  duration ,  but 
left  u  slight  burning  sensation.  The  needles 
were  touched  three  times  a-day,  from 
twenty    to   thirlv    times,  and    their   number 

wns  subsequently  augmented.     From    the 

first  application  of  galvanism,  the  secretion 
of  urine  begau  to  increase,  the  skin  became 
softer  and  moister,  atid  digestion  was  im- 
proved. No  internal  remedy  was  used,  ex- 
cept a  weak  infusion  of  juniper  berries. 
Four  weeks  after  the  first  application  of  gal- 
vanism, there  was  hardly  any  oedema  of  the 
lower  extremities,  except  at  the  ancles;  the 
ascites  had  also  greatly  diminished.  The 
patient  still  continued  the  use  of  electro- 
puncture  three  times  a-day  for  a  few  weeks; 
alter  this  period  he  was  perfectly  well,  and 
two  months  after  none  of  the  dropsical  affec- 
tions had  recurred. 

Case II. — M.  M,.  ret.  39, having, for  more 
than  six  months  been  subject  to  dyspDoca, 
was,  in  Nov.  1H28,  affected  with  violent  pain 
in  the  joints  of  the  lower,  and  subsequently 
of  the  upper,  extremities;  this  pain  gradu- 
ally diminished,  leaving,  however,  a  slight 
tumefaction  of  the  wrists.  On  the  23d  of 
November,  Dr.  Koenig  found  the  patient 
with  the  symptoms  of  hepatitis  and  ascites; 
the  face  and  eyes  of  an  icteric  hue  ;  the 
urine  high  coloured  ;  the  faeces  whitish ; 
the  abdomen  was  much  swelled,  with  distinct 
fluctuation  ;  the  right  side  very  painful  and 
tender  ;  the  pulse  full ;  tongue  yellow  ;  etc. 
Under  the  use  of  leeches,  the  warm-bath, 
and  purgatives,  the  inflammatory  affection 
subsided,  and  had,  on  the  25th,  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen  was, 
however,  not  in  the  least  altered,  but  rather 
seemed  to  be  increasing:  Dr.  Koenig  ac- 
cordingly employed  galvanism  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  above  case,  and  with  a 
similar  effect ;  the  secretion  of  urine  was 
augmented  by  it ;  the  bowels  became  regu- 
lar, the  appetite  increased,  and  within  about 
three  weeks  the  patient  was  perfectly  cured. 
— Huf eland' s  Journal. 


SPASMODIC    DYSPHAGIA, 

Successfully  treated  by  the  application  of 
Sulphate  of  Morphine,  according  to  the 
Endermic  method. 
Cristina  Mozzani,  setat.  23,  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  was  admitted  into  the  Ospe- 
dale  degli  Incurabili,  at  Abbiategrasso,  on 
account  of  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side, 
with  which  she  had  been  affected  for  eight 
years  ;  in  other  respects  she  appeared  to 


be  well,  menstruation  was  regular,  etc. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  June,    11529,  she 

complained  of  loai  <>f  appetite,  and  »  senaa- 

tion  of  fullness  in  the  pit  of  the  stomal  b,  and 
on  the  (iib  she  wns  suddenly  seized  with  an 
epjleptio  fit,  which  lasted  six  hours,  and 
which,  from  this  time,  returned  whenever 
•be  attempted  to  swallow  any  thing,  solid  or 
fluid, though  the  subsequent  attacks  were 
not  of  so  |ong  duration  as  the  hist.  The 
application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium 
and  along  the,  neck,  the  use  of  clysters,  with 
asafcetida,  and  a  blister  to  the  chest,  as  well 
as  the  internal  use  of  musk,  had  no  good 
effect.  During  the.  fit,  the  patient  had 
hiccup,  and  at  every  attempt  at  deglutition, 
felt  a  violent  spasmodic,  pain  at  the  middle 
of  the  pharynx.  The  examination  of  the 
throat  exhibited  no  morbid  appearance.  In 
this  state  she  continued  for  about  a  fort- 
night, without  swallowing  any  thing  what- 
ever. A  blister  was  applied  over  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  neck,  but  without  the  least 
effect,  and  the  dysphagia  continued  as  before. 
Dr.  Carboni  now  ordered  the  application  of 
half  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphine  over 
the  blistered  surface,  which  was  then  simply 
dressed  with  cerate  ;  a  few  hours  after  the 
application,  the  dysphagia  was  considerably 
less;  the  patient  still  felt  the  constringent 
pain  in  the  oesophagus,  but  was  able  to 
swallow.  On  the  following  morning,  the 
sulphate  of  morphine  was  applied  a  second 
time ;  from  this  period  deglutition  was 
perfectly  free,  and  produced  neither  pain 
nor  convulsions.  The  wound  from  the 
blister  was  still  kept  open  for  a  few  days  ; 
but  as  the  patient  continued  well,  no  fur- 
ther application  of  the  sulphate  of  morphine 
was  found  necessary. — Ann.  Univ.  di  Med. 


SINGULAR     CASE    OF    MEDULLARY    SARCOMA 
OF    THE    EYE. 

C.  M.,  a  boy  twelve  years  and  a  half  old, 
of  scrofulous  habit,  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  admitted  at  the  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  in  Dresden,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Araraon.  The  right  eye  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  consequence  of  a  fall, 
the  left  was  in  the  following  state  : — The 
upper  eye-lid  was  very  prominent,  and,  as 
well  as  the  temporal  region,  covered  with 
large  livid  veins  ;  it  was  extremely  tender  to 
the  touch,  and  when  it  was  raised,  there  was  a 
great  discharge  of  tears  ;  on  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  globe  was  a  dense  net-work  of  vari- 
cose veins  ;  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  was 
injected,  the  cornea  protruded  and  very 
tense,  and  the  iris  was  of  a  dirty  greenish 
blue,  and  so  firmly  pressed  towards  it,  that 
the  anterior  chamber  was  almost  entirely  ob- 
literated ;  the  sclerotica  was  also  filled  with 
varicose  veins,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
cornea,  formed  a  very  prominent  livid  ring  ; 
the  pupil  was  much  dilated,  of  an  oval  form, 


l;ll  l.  or  A   [J'OPAKD. 


ami    the  Kind    it    vas   filled    by    a 

of  straw  colour. 
did  not  appear  to  b  i,  but  w 

dently  protruded;   die   lout  timed  i 
the  mot  t  vi  dent  poinin  it,  and  oret  the  loA 

side  of  the  head  ;   vision  was  comph  tely  de- 
il.     Of  the  origin  of  the  disorganisa- 
tion, nothing  could  be  ascertained.   As  there 
was  apparently  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the 

nature  of  the  mil,  aud  no  probability  of  its 
being  cured  by  any  remedy,  Or.  Ammoo 
decided  upon  the  extirpation  of  the  globe, 
which  being,  howeveri  objected  to  by  the 
parents,  the  disease  was  left  to  itself. 
For  about  a  month,  it  appeared  to  re- 
main .stationary.  After  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  varicosity  seemed  to  increase  ;  aud 
one  morning,  wheu  the  patient  complained 
of  more  pain  than  usual,  au  extravasation  of 
bright  red  blood  was  found  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  cornea  and  the  yellow 
body  ;  the  whole  eye,  at  the  same  time,  was 
the  seat  of  violent  congestion,  aud  there  was 
a  considerable  degree  of  constitutional  ex- 
citement. Under  the  use  of  compresses, 
with  the  solution  of  the  extract  of  bella- 
donna, the  extravasated  blood  began  to  lose 
its  bright  colour,  and,  after  some  days,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  almost  entirely  ab- 
sorbed, so  that  the  eye  seemed  to  be  in  the 
same  state  as  before,  except  that  the  yel- 
lowish fungus  had  assumed  a  somewhat 
darker  colour.  Alter  about  six  days,  how- 
ever, there  was  again  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  extravasated  under  the  cornea,  with 
the  same  symptoms  as  before  ;  the  cornea 
was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  forcibly  protruded, 
so  as  to  threaten  immediate  rupture.  Under 
the  use  of  the  solution  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna,  the  vascular  turgidity  of  the  eye 
again  subsided,  and  the  extravasation  gra- 
dually disappeared,  leaving,  however,  an 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  a  very  deep- 
seated  obtuse  pain  in  the  interior  of  the 
globe.  The  eye  continued  in  this  state  for 
some  months,  with  periodical  attacks  of 
increased  vascular  irritation,  but  without 
the  recurrence  of  the  effusion.  From  this 
period,  however,  the  disease  appeared  to 
proceed  more  rapidly  to  its  termination, 
the  globe  becoming  larger,  and  the  cornea 
assuming  a  yellowish  green  colour.  While 
in  this  condition,,  the  patient  was  shown  to 
Several  professional  friends  of  Dr.  Amnion, 
in  whose  diagnosis  of  the  disease  they  all 
concurred.  Jn  August,  1P>9U,  the  globe  had 
so  far  protruded,  as  not  to  lie  covered  by 
the  eve-lids.  The  pain  was  most  violent, 
and  the  cornea  excessively  tense.  Unfortu- 
nately, Dr.  Amnion  was  at  this  period 
obliged  to  leave  Dresden  for  a  few  weeks:  on 
his  return  towards  the  end  of  September,  he 
found  the  patient,  to  his  surprise,  in  the  fol- 
lowing suite  :  —  the  swelling  of  the  left  side 
of  the  face,  and  the  tumour  of  the  eye  itself, 
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cornea;  the  pupil  of  uu  angular  for  an,  and 
filled  by  a  yellowish  muss,  with  *  blackish 
spot  in  tlits  centre. —  Htckti's  .lnnulen, 
Sept.  1829. 
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HUE   OF    A     r.EOPARD. 

A  young  fellow,  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
Jan.  1,  lblk),  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
ceived an  iujury  at  the  back  part  of  hia 
neck  from  a  leopard,  at  the  Tower;  he 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  accident  : 
he  is  by  profession  what  is  generally  called 
a  "bone-grubber;"'  and  being  on  the 
"  look-out"  for  bones,  &c,  in  the  Tower,  he 
saw  a  door  open  ;  in  full  expectation  of  a 
rich  supply  of  the  above-mentioned  article, 
and  seeing  no  one  to  oppose  his  entrance, 
he  boldly  passed  through,  and  commenced 
the  search  ;  but  his  brilliant  expectations 
were  quickly  turned  into  dismay,  on  be- 
holding tbo  two  fierce  eyes  of  a  leopard 
fastened  upon  him,  and  the  animal  in  the 
act  of  making  a  spring  ;  he  turned  to  retreat, 
his  own  bones  being  all  he  now  cared  for, 
but  the  beast  spruug  upon  his  back  and  neck; 
he  roared  out  lustily  for  relief,  aud  fell  ;  a 
soldier  on  duty  took  the  alarm,  and  de- 
camped as  fast  as  possible  from  his  station  ; 
the  keepers  of  the  animal,  however,  quickly 
appeared,  and  by  applying  some  heavy 
blows  with  the  end  of  a  musket  to  the 
leopard's  head,  rendered  him  seuseless,  and 
removed  the  man  from  his  grasp  ;  he  was 
brought  to  the  hospital,  and  upon  examina- 
tion the  integuments  at  the  back- part  of  the 
neck  were  found  considerably  lacerated,  and 
the  teeth  appear  to  have  penetrated  rather 
deeply  ;  a  portion  of  integument,  which 
was  nearly  torn  oft",  was  brought  into  its 
natural  situation,  and  retained  there  by 
means  of  sutures  ;  twenty  leeches  lo  be  ap- 
plied, and  afterwards  a  poultice  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  injured  parts  ;  a  dose  of  calo- 
mel, and  ext.  colocynth,  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately. 

2.  Complains  of  great  pain  in  the  part, 
which  is  likewise  swollen  considerably  ; 
slept  very  well;  bowels  freely  opened; 
tongue  moist.  The  poultices  have  been 
continued  with  benefit  up  to  Jan.  11.  The 
wounds  looked  healthy;  his  bowels  were 
regulated  with  house-physic,  and  he  occa- 
sionally took  a  dose  of  calomel  and  ext.  colo- 
cynth. 
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St*  Bartholomew's  Hospital; 
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Lecture   XIX. 

Injuries  of   a   Mixed    Nature.     Poisoned 
JVounds — Hydrophobia — Biles  and  Stings. 

Gentlemen, — Continuing  the  stibject  of 
injuries,  I  proceed  to  speak  to  you  of  poison- 
ed wounds. 

Hydrophobia.  —  Tlie  term  hydrophobia, 
which  means,  simply,  a  fear  of  water,  is 
applied  to  denote  that  dreadful,  and,  indeed, 
as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  in- 
variably fatal  disease,  which  is  also  called 
rabies,  or  rabies  canina — canine  madness. 
It  is  a  disease  produced  in  the  human  frame 
by  the  introduction  of  a  poison  through  the 
medium  of  the  bite  of  an  animal  affected 
with  the  same  disease.  This  poison  is  in- 
troduced with  the  saliva;  that  is,  the  saliva 
of  an  animal  labouring  under  hydrophobia, 
or  rabies,  acquires  that  peculiar,  poisonous 
property  which  renders  it  capable  of  ex- 
citing similar  disease  in  other  animals.  No 
solid  part  of  the  body  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  communicating  this  poison,  nor 
does  any  other  fluid  than  the  saliva — the  se- 
cretion of  the  salivary  glands.  It  has  some- 
times been  vaguely  supposed,  that  the  per- 
spiration and  the  breath  of  an  animal  la- 
bouring under  hydrophobia,  were  capable  of 
affecting  other  animals  or  individuals  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Dupuytren  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
blood  of  an  animal  labouring  under  hydro- 
phobia was  at  all  affected,  or,  at  least,  whe- 
ther it  possessed  the  property  which  the 
saliva  does.  He  took  the  blood  of  a  person 
labouring  under  hydrophobia,  and  applied  it 
to  the  recent  wound  of  a  do»  ;  and  lie  also 
took  the  saliva  of  a  dog  labouring  under  this 
disease,  aud  applied  it  to  the  recent  wound 
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Of  another  dog  ;  he  injected  the  blood  of  that 
dog  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  dog,  and  ho 
found  that  no  effect  whatever  was  produced. 
We  are  only  acquainted  with  hydrophobia 
as  the  result  of  that  affection,  or  rather  that 
kind  of  inoculation,  which  is  communicated 
through  a  wound,  in  this  respect  the  dis- 
ease is  communicated  like  the  small-pox  ; 
but  hydrophobia  cannot  be  communicated, 
like  the  small-pox,  through  the  atmosphere. 
It  requires  the  saliva  of  a  living  animal,  la- 
bouring under  the  disease,  to  be  applied 
through  a  wound  ;  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  conveyed. 

Now  it  has  been  inquired,  and  you,  also, 
will  very  naturally  ask,  whether  hydropho- 
bia ever  arises  spontaneously,  either  in  ani- 
mals, or  in  man.  It  is  difficult  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  case  of  animals;  because, 
when  symptoms  of  the  disease  show  them- 
selves, we  cannot  tell  what  circumstances 
may  have  occurred  to  the  animal  previously. 
We  can  hardly  arrive,  therefore,  at  a  clear 
negative  proof  on  the  subject.  I  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  we  are  not  awJire  of  its  ever  arising 
spontaneously.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  being  produced  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  saliva,  as  I  have 
mentioned  to  you.  Gentlemen  who  have 
kept  large  sets  of  dogs,  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  this  disease  from  their  kennels,  by 
making  everv  dog  perform  a  quarantine, 
before  he  is  allowed  to  join  the  pack. 

In  some  isolated  places,  where  cases  of 
hydrophobia  have  previously  been  very  nu- 
merous, a  series  of  years  has  passed  without 
this  disease  haviug  made  its  appearance. 
Thus  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
that  in  Jamaica,  where  the  disease  has  been 
very'-  abundant,  no  case  of  hydrophobia  has 
been  known  to  take  place  for  forty  years.  And 
the  mention  of  Jamaica  induces  me  to  state 
to  you,  that  the  observation  that  h?at  favours 
the  production  of  the  disease,  is  by  no  means 
well  founded.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
hydrophobia  can  take  place  only  during  the 
hot  period  of  the  year,  but  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  case.  I  recollect  a  case  of  hy- 
drophobia in  this  hospital,  which  was  under 
my  own  care.  The  patient  was  excessively 
thirsty,  but  could  not  take  any  fluid,  on  ac- 
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Hydrophobia  ii  said  to  be  very  frequent 

in  tlie  West    Indies.      It   VEJi  formerly-  haul, 

th.it  it  did  not  exist  in  Egypt  ;  and  lor  a 
tune  it  was  Mid,  that  hydrophobia  was  not 
known  in  Fiance,  eitlier  among  the  lower 
animals,  or  in  the  human  Species.  W«  have 
every  reasm,  then,  for  supposing  that  it  does 
not  originate  spontaneously  in  the  rfogj . 
it  not,  however,  originate  sp  mtaueo  isly  in 
the  human  bcni»-  1  As  tar  as  we  have  the 
me ans  of  judging,  we  mav  answer  in  the 
negative,  it  is  true  that  an  aversion  to 
water,  something  like  the  symptoms  which 
OCOor  in  hydrophobia,  is  seen  to  take  place 
in  other  diseases — something  like  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  about  the  throat. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  kind  of  .s</mpu//telic  hy- 
drophobia, which  may  consist  of  a  disease 
of  a  nervous  kind,  combined  with  some 
other  affection  ;  hut  when  we  speak  of  the 
hydrophobia  which  is  distinguished  hy  the 
term  MBit**,  we  cei  tainlv  are  aware  of  its 
existence  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
poison  has  been  introduced  into  the  system 
through  the  medium  of  a  wound. 

The  animals  liable  to  hydrophohia,  besides 
individuals  of  the  human  subject,  are,  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  cat,  and  the  or- 
dinary domestic  herbiverous  auimals  ;  that 
is,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  mule,  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  the  pig,  and,  1  suppose  I  may  say, 
the  goat.  1  believe  it  is  not  communicable 
to  birds.  Perhaps  other  animals,  besides 
those  I  have  just  mentioned,  may  be  suscep- 
tible of  it;  but  experiments  have  not  been 
made  to  communicate  it  to  them,  and  they 
are  not  of  themselves  placed  under  circum- 
stances which  would  lead  them  to  contract 
the  disease  in  the  maimer  of  other  animals. 

I  believe  the  disease  can  only  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and 
the  cat.  .Now  the  three  first  are  very  nearly 
allied  in  species,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  breeding  with  each  other.  The  late 
Duke  of  Richmond  lost  his  life  in  conse- 
quence of  hydrophobia  contracted  from  the 
Lite  of  a  fox  in  Canada.  The  wolf  sutlers 
very  much  fiom  hydrophobia.  Numerous 
cases  occur  in  those  European  countries 
which  wolves  inhabit  in  great  abundance,  of 
hydrophobia  being  communicated  to  dogs 
and  oilier  animals  hy  the  wolf.  Many  ex- 
periments were  made  at  the  veterinary 
school  at  Alfort,  to  ascertain  if  it  could  be 
communicated  by  herbiverous  animals,  and 
professor  Dupis  found,  that  when  a  sponge, 
moistened  Yi\.h  the  saliva  of  a  sheep  or  a 
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municated,     Be   found   that    when   sheep, 

alien.,  d  with  hydrophobia,    were  allov. 

mix  with  the  flock,  no  n. jury  was  sustained  i 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to    bite  or   do    BAB 
sftO  the  other  animals  near  tin  in.      I 
believe  BO  instance  is  on    record  of  lt- 
uiuiiieation   to   the   hum  1  t    through 

any  other  than  one  of  the  four  animals  i  have 

menti  ied.     1  believe  it  it  not  likely  to  he, 

communicated    hy     ipiadiuped     herbivirous 
animals,  tor  it  is  not    the    practice  of  these 
annuals  to  bite  in  defence  ;   and  as  the 
alone   of  these  animals   could    produce    the 

i,  the  absence  of  the  disposition  to 

bite  prevents  the  chance  of  its  communica- 
tion. 

It  is  ou  important  question  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  disease  cap  be  communicated 
from  one  human  being  to  another,  or  from 
the  human  species  to  biute  animals.  Hut 
there  is  no  instance  known  in  which  it  hus 
been  communicated  from  one  human  being 
to  another.  Great  fear  has  been  excited, 
however,  on  this  point.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  persons  labouring  uuder  hydro- 
phobia are  disposed  to  bite  and  snap  at 
others ;  but  1  think  such  an  occurrence 
is  not  likely  to  take  place.  At  all  events, 
if  a  bite  were  made,  it  is  supposed  no  bad 
etl'ect  would  he  produced.  In  fact,  numer- 
ous experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
on  animals  ;  that  is,  the  saliva  of  a  human 
being  labouring  under  hydrophobia,  has  been 
inserted  into  the  recent  wounds  of  various 
animals,  but  these  experiments  have  all 
failed,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  is 
mentioned  by  JMagendie  aud  Breschet.  They 
took  the  saliva  of  a  patient  labouring  under 
hydrophobia  in  the  Hotel- Dieu,  and  applied 
it  to  the  recent  wounds  of  two  dogs :  they 
did  this  on  the  27th  of  June.  On  the  26tjh 
of  July,  one  of  the  two  dogs  thus  inoculated 
went  mad,  and  that  dog  bit  two  others,  one 
of  which  died  rabid  on  the  'Jo'th  of  August; 
so  that  if  this  experiment  be  correct,  and 
the  high  reputation  of  those  who  are  said  to 
have  made  it,  leads  us  to  place  credit  on  the 
statement,  we  must,  1  suppose,  admit  that 
the  saliva  of  the  human  subject  has  the 
power  of  communicating  the  disease.  This, 
however,  is  the  only  instance,  or  fact,  that 
1  know  of,  which  at  all  tends  to  establish 
the  point. 

W  e  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease 
as  it  appears  in  the  dog,  yet  it  is  proper  that 
medical  men  should  be  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  points  relating  to  its  appearance  in 
that  animal,  because  their  opinion  is  some- 
times asked,  in  casts  of  bites  received  from 
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-•,  whether  11  particular  animal  m:.y  be 
Biippos   <l  to  have  tli,-  di.Noa-e  or  im!, 

\<nv,    in  the  first  place,    (lie  dog  dd< 
labour  under  anv  hoiTOl  oiwaier, —  ;mv  tl 
Moil  to  fluids.     I'h.'  dog  will  l;ip,  ami  drin k , 
mul    gO    into    water,  without  displaying   any 

of  those  Byrtiptbttii  which   arc  produced  in 

the  human  species  ;  and,  in  this  ivspect ,  the 
disease,  cannot  he  termed  hydrophobia  in 
that     animal.       Nor    m    the.  dot;   arc    there 

exhibited  any  of  those  symptoms  of  greet 

whi<  h  might  justify  the  term  rabies, 
which  means  madness,  or  rage.  When  the 
(log  has  hydrophobia)  his  manner  become! 
considerably   altered  ;    Ik;  bedomee  peevish 

and  sullen  ;  he  scarcely  will  take  notice  of 
those  to  whom  ho  has  been  accustomed  ; 
lie  will  get  iiw;iv  from  home,  and  wander 
about,  lie  will  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
attack  individuals,  or  brute  animals,  but  he 
is  very  not  t  )  bite  those  that  come  across 
him.  He  picks  up  and  swallows  small  ob- 
jects ;  straw,  bits  of  grass,  and  dirty  sub- 
stances of  any  kind.  When  he  is  tied  up, 
and  towards  the  latter  period  of  the.  com- 
plaint, lie  will  gnaw  and  bite  the  objects 
around  him  ;  he  will  grow  angry,  and  be- 
come verv  wild  in  his  appearance  ;  bis  jaws 
are  continually  covered  with  tough  saliva, 
and  at  last  be  dies. 

The  disease  is  usual]}'  communicated  to 
the  human  subject  by  a  bite;  in  fact,  the 
saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  must  be  brought 
into  contact  with  a  recent  wound,  or  with  an 
ulcer  ;  that  is,  with  a  breach  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  tli  is  should  be  done  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  bite.  I  need  not  observe  to  you 
that,  several  years  ago, a  case  occurred  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  veiy 
much, — the  case  of  a  lady  of  rank,  a  Mrs. 
Puff",  to  whom  the  disease  was  commuui- 
cated  in  rather  an  unusual  way.  She  had  a 
French  poodle,  of  which  she  was  very  fond, 
and  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
to  lick  her  face.  She  had  a  small  pimple  on 
her  chin,  of  which  she  had  rubbed  off  the 
top,  and  allowing  the  dog  to  indulge  in  its 
usual  caresses,  it  licked  this  pimple,  of 
which  the  surface  was  exposed,  and  thus 
she  acquired  the  disease  of  hydrophobia,  of 
which  she  died. 

Wounds  are  not  all  equally  effective  in 
conveying  the  poison.  In  the  first  place,  a 
person  may  be  bitten  on  a  part  covered  with 
clothes,  as  well  as  on  a  naked  portion  of  the 
hodv.  In  the  former  case  the  teeth  of  the 
animal  are  in  a  manner  wiped,  or  cleaned, 
by  pissing  through  the  cloth,  and  thus  the 
Virulent  matter  may  be  removed  from  the 
teeth  before  they  reach  the  body,  in  this 
manner  a  great  proportion  of  the  bites  that 
are  inflicted  through  covered  parts  of  the 
body  are  unattended  with  bad  consequences. 
Animal*,  too,  are  not  all  equally  effective  in 
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four  human  Subject!  cm  aped  it,  though  they 
took  no  precaution,  and  employed  no  kind 
of  treatment.  In  one  instance,  in  which 
twenty  persons  were  bitten  by  a  single  dog, 
only  on-  of  tb.  in  hud  hydrophobia.  '1  In  re 
aie  othet  instances,  however,  in  whicli 
the  bad  effects  have  been  observed  to  be 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  this. 
Twenty-three  individuals  were  bitten  by  a 
female  wolf;  thirteen  of  them  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  besides  several  wolvi  h 
that  were  wounded  by  the  same  animal,  in 
another  case,  in  which  ten  individuals  were 
bitten  by  a  wolf,  nine  died ;  these  were 
cases  that  occurred  in  France.  Of  twenty- 
four  bitten  by  tho  same  kind  of  animal,  near 
Kochelle,  eighteen  died. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  mode  of 
healing,  or  the  progress  of,  a  wound  indicted 
by  a  rabid  animal  ;  the  injury  goes  through 
the  natural  process,  just  as  a  simple  wound 
would  proceed,  and  it  heals  without  our 
being  able  to  distinguish  auy  difference 
in  it. 

An  interval  of  time  elapses  between  the 
infliction  of  the  wound  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  symptoms,  or  the  disease  itself — the 
madness.  \n  this  respect  the  hydropho- 
bia corresponds  with  small- pox,  with  cow- 
pox,  with  scarlet  fever,  with  measles,  and 
with  syphilis.  There  is  not,  however,  in 
hydrophobia,  any  correctly  defined  and  re- 
gular period  between  the  receipt  of  the 
wound  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  as 
there  is  in  the  four  instances  I  have  men- 
tioned, though  hj-drophobia  certainly  resem- 
bles the  latter  of  the  four  more  than  the 
others,  where  the  period  between  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  injury  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
symptoms  is  uncertain.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  disease  shows  itself  in  between 
thirty  and  forty  days  from  the  iuliiction  of 
the  wound.  In  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  that  were  collected  by  a  medical 
society,  the  period  varied  from  thirty-one 
days  to  seventeen  months.  There  may, 
possibly,  be  some  difference  in  the  period 
in  cases  of  wounds  received  from  different 
animals,  but  there  are  hardly  data  enough  to 
determine  that  point.  In  fifteen  patients, 
whose  cases  occurred  under  the  observation 
of  one  surgeon,  the  time  varied  from  four- 
teen days  to  fourteen  months.  Seventeen 
persons  were  bitten  by  a  wolf,  ten  of  whom 
had  hydrophobia,  one  on  the  fifteenth  day 
and  one  so  late  as  the  sixty- eighth  day. 
Fifteen  persons  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  on 
tho  27  th  of  January  ;  ten  of  them  received 
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tin  ->h,    inul 

■!lrd   ,     ill- 
'.'/"ill     ot  .     l!il\T    Hi    April. 

liai  uer,  has 

■  r,  in  the  Memoir*  »<t  ihe  Literary  and 

Philosophical  Society    of   thai    town,    0 

of    bydi  .,    hi     w  i.u  !i,    alter   the 

ui. id-  inquiries  he  <  ould  inai.r,  be  i 
d  d<  t.  ei  no  causa  for  Use  i ■<  cm 

the   ssinptoms,   except    the    lute    oC   u   < 

supposed  iu  have  been  mad,  which  had  bean 

liu  iv  ed   twelve   S  ears  pre*  1. 

It  has  baaa  sometimes  observed,  ihut. 
pain  takes  pldie  in  the  part  that  baareceiv  ad 

the  wound  before  the  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia show  themselves.  ( hdmaiilv  speak- 
ing, ihe  wound  is  completely  healed,  and 
patients  have  ?ary  often  forgotten  the  oc- 
currence of  it  before  the  hydrophobia  ap- 
pears. But  it  lias  been  noticed,  that  the 
wound  sometimes  becomes  a  little  red,  or  the 
part  where  the  wound  was  is  a  little  swell- 
ed, u  little  heated  ;  and  pain  is  felt  in  the 
limb,  shooting  along  the  limb  towards  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  before  the  hydrophobia 
shows  itself ;  but  ill  many  cases  nothing  of 
this  kind  occurs,  and  patients  commonly 
have  forgotten  that  a  wound  was  ever  re- 
ceived. 

The  disease  has  sometimes  been  divided 
into  a  first  and  second  stage.  In  fact,  in 
the  lirst  instance,  the  patient  usually  expe- 
riences some  pain  in  the  head,  some  unde- 
lined  indisposition;  and,  very  soon  after- 
wards, such  a  symptom  as  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  ihe  disease  shows  itself; 
that  is,  the  patient  begins  to  evince  that  very 
peculiar  symptom,  aversion  or  dread  of 
drink,  and  also  falls  into  a  state  of  high  sali- 
vary excitation.  The  dread  of  iluids  is  very 
often  discovered  by  the  patient  accidentally, 
who,  on  proceeding  to  take  some  liquid  or 
other,  finds,  on  putting  it  to  his  lips,  or 
attempting  to  swallow  it,  the  most  violent 
couvulsions  of  the  mouth  and  a  difficulty  of 
deglutition  j  and  he  throws  away,  prohably 
with  great  horror  and  aversion,  the  lluid  he 
was  about  to  drink;  he  feels  unable  to  ge t"a 
single  drop  down  his  throat,  and  after  hav- 
ing once  experienced  this  sensation,  nothing 
can  prevail  on  the  patient  to  repast  the  at- 
tempt ;  or  if  he  do  (which  is  seldom  the 
case),  at  the  request  of  friends,  or  medical 
attendants,  who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  affection,  he  just  brings  the 
vessel  near  to  his  mouth,  and  then  suddenly 
dashes  it  away  again.  There  is  a  convulsive 
apasmoftbe  whole  frame,  which  renders  it 
utterly  impossible  for  B  person,  even  of  the 
most  determined  resolution,  to  swallow  the 
fluid.  Very  often  the  mere  sound  of  a  liquid 
poured  into  a  vessel  will  bring  on  a  spasm 
of  this  kind.  A  little  air  blowing  on  the 
patient  ;  the  sight  of  any  hright  object  that 
raises  in  the  mind  the  recollection  of  liquid, 


.    bat  <■  altera  >ted  actually 
but  that  i!--n   produced  a  l 

j  amounting  to  surl 
In  conjunction  with  this,  tinea  11  a  peesw 
liar  excitement  of  the  nervous    \-:>:u.    i  lie 
•>  will   bring  on   agitation  and 
m  ;  the  patient  is  pursued  by  1  thousand 
phantoms   whuh    intrude    themselves  OB 

mind  ;    be   labour-,  un  .  he 

hold-  lations  with  imaginary  persa 

he  supposes  men  arc  coming  into  tbe  100m 

to  take  him  away  ;  he  fane  es  himself  111  the 
greatest  danger,  and  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties.    1  baaa  thoughts  pass  through  baa 

mind  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  keep 
him  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  dist" 
Such  a  condition  is,  of  course,  attend- 
ed with  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  pain 
of  the  head,  a  foul  state  of  tbe  tongue,  and 
disturbance  of  most  of  the  organs  of  the 
body  ;  and  you  will  naturally  suppose  that  it 
cannot  last  very  long. 

Hydrophobia  terminates  fatally  in  a  p 
varying  from  between  six-snd-tbirty  Ikhutsi 

to  four  or  live  days.  Sometimes  it  ends  fa- 
tally iu  a  shorter  -period.  I  have  seen  it  in  a 
young  child  end  fatally  in  about  four-aud- 
twenty  hours-  The  high  state  of  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system  soon  wore  out  the 
feeble  powers  of  childhood. 

The  s\  mptonte  are  not  invariably  the  same 
in  all  individuals  ;  there  are  periods  of 
ease — periods  of  respite  from  these  suffer- 
ings. Sometimes  the  mental  powers  remain 
very  clear  throughout  the  complaint ;  some- 
times a  condition  of  delirium,  or  one  very 
nearly  approaching  it,  prevails  throughout 
the  greater  period  of  the  disease.  But,  al- 
together, the  stale  of  the  nervous  system  is 
so  peculiar,  that  a  person  who  has  once  seen 
hydrophobia,  cannot  fail  to  recognise  it 
Sgain  ;  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  any 
other  disease.  1  think  nobody  who  has  once 
seen  it,  will  really  raise  the  question  which 
has,  however,  been  agitated,  whether  there 
is  reallv  hydrophobia  or  not.  The  affection 
is  BO  totally  unlike  anv  other  disease,  that  I 
do  not  know  any  one  disease  which  can  be 
mistaken  tor  it. 

Examinations  after  death  have  not  elicited 
very  satisfactorily  the  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion. The  morbid  appearances  do  not  cor- 
respond in  degree  or  importance  with  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  which  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  affection  presents.  Slight 
appearances  of  inflammatory  affection  are 

found  about  the  pharynx  or  ceSOphogUS — 
perhaps  in  the  true/tea.  Sometimes  a  simi- 
lar appearance  may  be  found  in  the  stomach. 
Determination  of  blood,  vascular  congestion, 
unnatural  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and  perhaps 
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effusion  of  a  serous  nature  OB  the  pin  mater,  I  II  a  popular  opinion  in  the  West  of  l.ngland* 
are  found  in  tin-  head.  I    ramombffl    vdtj  well,   when   1  lived   iii  the 

Tr<  itt  incut.  --  \\  Uli  respect  Id  the  treat-  Ofldntl  y.  that  it  used  to  ho  said,  in  (ili)iici-" 
ineut  ol'  hydrophobia.  1  CM  only  (»Iis,tvc  lo  t?  rehire,  "  Such  a  one  has  been  hitlen  hy 
you    that    we    are    DOl   acquainted    with    any     D  I    has    th< -ief.>re    gone  down  to  the 


j)lan,  or  any  medicines  which  seem  to  ext  r 
<  is.'  any  power  over  this  dreadful  complain!  ; 
at  least,  DO  authenticated  instance  .exists  of 
recnvi  i  v,  alter  the  s\  mptoms  of  hydrophobia, 
have   once   manifested    themselves.      Opium 

has  I)  'en  very  freely  administered   by  the 

mouth  in  the  form  of  glvsters,  and  aiso  by 
injection  into  the  veins  nf  the  animal  or  pa- 
tient  affected,  and  immense  (piantities  have 
In  en  ■.  i\en  iu  these  various  forms.  Ileie, 
as  in  tetanus,  opium  exerts  much  less  effect 
OB  the  frame  than  it  does  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  so  that  immense  <! 
hive  heeii  gVVCD  in  these  I'ii.M-s,  Magendie 
observes,  that  a  certain  dose  of  opium  in- 
jected in:  >  the  veins  of  a  dog,  has  sent  that 
dog  to  sleep  ;  but  that  if  ten  times  that 
quantity  he  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  doe; 
affected  with  rabies,  it  has  no  effect.  Ma- 
gendie observed,  that  a  singular  effect  is 
produced  in  the  animal,  by  injecting  warm 
water  into  the  vessels,  and  he  tried  this  in  a 
case  of  hydrophobia  in  the  human  subject. 
lie  threw  a  pint  of  tepid  water  into  a  vein, 
and  he.  found  that  the  symptoms  were  greatly 
mitigated;  indeed,  that  they  seemed,  for  a 
time,  altogether  removed.  The  patient  was 
easy,  and  slept,  and  it  seemed  as  if  great 
benefit  would  be  the  result.  The  symptoms, 
however,  again  came  on,  and  the  patient 
died  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day. 

Not  long  since  a  proposal  was  made, 
founded  on  a  mode  of  treatment  suggested  in 
the  Kast  Indies,  of  adopting  very  copious  ve- 
nesection in  hydrophobia.  You  will  easily 
suppose  that  the  loss  of  blood  bad  already 
been  tried  in  cases  of  this  kind.  However, 
patients  have  been  bled  very  largely  in 
cases  where  it  was  said,  in  the  East  Indies, 
to  have  a  favourable  effect,  and  bleeding  to 
a  large  extent  has  been  adopted  on  that  sug- 
gestion in  this  country.  The  abstraction  of 
a  lart;e  quantity  of  blood,  for  it  is  proposed 
to  bleed  to  fainting,  is  likely  enough  to  miti- 
gate the  symptoms  for  a  time,  but  it  has  had 
no  effect  in  protracting  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  disease. 

Prevention. — \Yre  come,  then,  to  the  only 
point  in  which  our  medical  or  surgical  ex- 
perience can  be  of  any  use  to  us,  that  is — 
prevention.  The  period  that  elapses  be- 
tween the  infliction  of  a  wound  and  the  de- 
velopment of  hydrophobic  symptoms,  affords 
us  ample  opportunity  of  attempting  this. 
"Various  means  have  acquired  popular  cele- 
brity as  preventives,  to  which  we  are  unahle 
to  attach  any  real  efficacy.  It  lias  been  sup- 
posed, that  dipping  the  patient  in  salt  water 
soou  after  the  wound  baa  been  received,  will 
prevent  the  disease  from  occurring.     This 


ten  side."  OB  the  BrittO]  Channel,  there, 
were  persons  in  the  habit  of  ducking  such 
individuate,  whom  I  believe  they  often  al- 
most drowned  and  then  thought  they  had 
cured.  (Laughter**)  "  Ormskirk  medicine.  " 
(Ormskirk  iu  Lancashire),  consist  irig  of  a 
variety  of  things  which  1  do  not  at  present 
r  c, elect,  has  been  said  to  have  a  beii'-lioial 
e fleet  ;  but  we  can  easilv  suppose  how  that. 
medicine,  or  any  other,  has  acquired  celc- 
biity;  the  truth  is,  that  very  few  persons 
who  are  bitten  by  dogs,  go  mad  ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  those  medicines  are  resorted  to, 
and  when  patients  have  not  hydrophobia 
afterwards,  the  cases  pass  with  the  vulgar 
for  cases  in  which  the  medicines  have  acted 
as  preventives,  although  1  need  not  observe 
to  you,  that  individuals  would  not  have  had 
hydrophobia  if  they  had  resorted  to  no  such 
means.  In  fact,  1  may  observe  to  you,  that 
hydrophobia  is  much  less  common  than 
people  suppose.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  1  question  whether  there  have  been 
more  than  six  or  eight  cases  of  hydrophobia 
in  this  hospital;  and  I  believe  1  may  say, 
that  for  the  first  fifteen  years,  not  a  single 
instance  of  it  has  appeared  here.  Certainly 
cases  of  hydrophobia  have  been  rather  more 
numerous  of  late.  ;  but  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  one  might  be  in  company  with  medical 
men  of  considerable  practice,  and  not  meet 
with  one  amongst  them  who  had  ever  seen  a 
case  of  hydrophobia  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  so  common  an  occurrence  as  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  complaint  is  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance into  a  wound,  common  sense  seems 
to  point  out  one  particular  means  of  pre- 
vention, and  that  is  ablution — washing  the 
part  very  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  the  poi- 
sonous matter.  But  this,  although  it  seems 
so  simple  and  obvious  a  course,  is  generally 
neglected.  I  do  not  think  persons  take  any 
very  great  pains  in  this  way  to  get  the  poi- 
sonous matter  from  the  wound  ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  it  was  this  (although  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  a  certain  preventive) 
which  caused  Dr.  Sully  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  subject.  Dr.  Sully  has  published  a 
small  tract  on  the  subject,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  recommend  ablution  of 
the  wound.  He  recommends  that  tepid 
water  at  about  90  or  100  degrees  of  heat 
should  be  used,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  rather  increasing  the  bleeding  ;  that  it 
should  be  poured  from  a  tea-kettle  into  the 
wound,  the  vessel  being  held  four  or  five 
ft  et  above  it  ;  or  that  the  water  should  be 
injected  into  the  wound  through  an  instra- 
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cauterising    tbe  part,  nils 

•  mil v    w  wounds 

have  be-n  extensive,  or  have  b  uut- 

t  d   I1'  .t  |  ;>id- 

I  .utiirally  . 

\e  that  if  a  |x>*  Till  eseherotic  cu 
ied  to  the  Whole  surface  of  a  wound,  that 
it  will  neutral'     ■    or  destroy    the-   effect  of, 
iniy  pcisonou  tdbering  to  it.  The 

■  -lion  tO  this  is,  that  wt:  cannot  he  com- 
pletely certain  of  applying  the  eseharotic  to 
the  whole  surface  ;  BOmeOf  the  saliva  would, 
per!  ihe   touch  of  the  cautery. 

!r  happened  to  Mr.  Hunter  to  tru^t  to  I 
in  the  case  of  a  young;  subject,  a  branch  ot' 
•nily  of  co;  -(   pi. nee,  who  had  been  bit- 
ten in  tbe  face,  and  in  whom,  unfortunately, 
hydrophobia   afterwards  came  on,    of  which 
th  •   individual   died.      The  application  of 
caustics,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
safe  mode  of  proceeding.     A  third  mode  of 
proceeding  is   excision    of  the    bitten  part; 
eAlltiffg  out  of  the  whole  of  tbe  wounded  sur- 
face ;  taking  care  to  remove,  with  the  knife, 
the  whole  of  the  parts  that  have  been  injured. 
And  J  need  not  observe  to  you,  that,  if  this 
he  effectually  done,  there    can  be  no  risk  of 
subsequent  hydrophobia.     It  is  very  n 
sary  before  you  begin  tbe  operation  of  exci- 
sion, that  you  should  ascertain,  as  accuiately 
as  you  can,  bow  far  the  teeth   of  tbe  animal 
have  punctured,  and  take  care  that  your  in- 
cisions go   beyond  tbe    part  to  which    the 
tooth  ha.;  readied.      Y\  ben  you  consider  the 
*  great  impTtance  of  the  object  you  have   in 
.v,  tbat  of  rescuing*  the  patient  not  only 
from    death)  but  from  a  kind  of  death   most 
terrible  to  the  individual,  and  moat  appalling 
to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  his  well- 
being,  von  will  consider  it  b est  to  be  rather 
liberal  than  sparing  in  the    use  of  the  knife  ; 
that  it  would  he  betu  r  to  put  tbe  patient  to 
some  little   additional    pain,  better    to  leave 
8  slight  scar,  than  t  >  allow  any  chance  of  tbe 
poison.  being  introduced  into  the  system. 

This  is  the  chief  means  of  prevention  to 
he  relied  on  ;  but  tbe  act  of  excision  is  not 
inconsistent  with  ablution.  In  fact,  Dr.  Sully 
recommends  excision  in  the  strongest  terms. 
He  recommends  ablution  of  the  wound,  and 
then  excision  ;  first  of  all  to  cut  away  tbe 
fragments  of  the  wound,  if  it  be  at  all  torn, 
and  then  to  cut  out  the  whole  surface  of  tbe 
wound.  The  practice  of  excision  need  not 
he  confined  to  the  time  immediately  follow- 
ing the  infliction  of  the  wound  ;  it  will 
answer  tbe  purpose  very  well  if  it  be  done 
several  hours  after  the  wound  has  been 
received 
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d    knowledge  on 
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i  for  a  lima  ; 
ami  then  a  ijuestiun  arise*.     In  h  >w  Ion 
liter  a  wound  has  been  iufliet  d,  may 

excision  be  practised  with    succ  >w, 

we  have   no  clear  know  n  this  point. 

So  fur,  however,  as  it  extends,  and  as  rea- 
soning on  the  obvious  lac's  direct  us,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  excision  may  he 
adopted  even  some  days  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound  with  success.  There  i>,  how- 
ever, this  disadvantage  attending  excision 
at  some  distance  after  the  occurrence  of  the. 
wound,  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  for 
tbe  wound  has  extended  ;  it  is  while  tbe 
wound  is  still  open,  and  in  iis  original  state, 
that  we  can  see  its  extent,  and  lie  sure  that 
we  have  removed  the  whole  of  the  injured 
surface.  1  think  Dr.  Suiiy  recommended, 
besides  ablution  and  excision,  the  applica- 
tion, to  the  part,  of  a  poultice  or  poultn 
covered  with  mercurial  ointment.  I  am  not 
aware  pf  any  particular  advantage  that  can 
arise  from  their  application. 

Stings, — In  the  stings  ot"  insects  there  is 
a  small  wound  inflicted,  and  there  is  an 
acrid  matter  introduced  into  the  wound.  I 
speak  of  the  stings  of  tbe  bee,  the  wasp,  the 
hornet,  and  the  tarantula  spider.  The  wound 
is  exti emely  minute,  and,  of  course,  the 
acrid  matter  which  is  introduced  is  very 
small.  It  produces  a  slight  pain,  a  burning 
or  tingling  sensation,  slight  redness  of  the 
into-uiufius,  wiih  a  little  swelling  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding part.  The  application  of  any  cold 
liquid  is  sufficient  to  remedy  the  inconve- 
nience that  arises  from  a  case  of  this  kind. 

In  fact,  the  sting  of  a  single  insect,  bee, 
wasp,  or  hornet,  produces  but  a  trifling 
elt'ect.  When  a  considerable  number  of  those 
stings  are  received,  very  serious  conse- 
quences may  he  produced  in  the  animal 
economy.  1  think  it  is  said  that  the  stints 
of  two  or  three  hornets,  and  those  of  a  few 
wasps,  are  sufficient  to  sting  ahorse  to  death. 
A  case  was  lately  mentioned,  which  excited 
considerable  interest,  of  a  gentleman  in 
France,  who  was  walking  in  bis  garden  with 
his  morning-gown  on,  and  his  breast  open. 
A  large  bee -hive  was  upset,  and  he  ran  to 
put  it  right  again  ;  tbe  bee3  fixed  upon  him, 
and  stung  him  about  the  throat  and  chest ; 
he  immediately  ran  into  the  bouse,  and  the 
persons  around  him  endeavoured  to  liberate 
him  from  the  insects  as  soon  as  they  could, 
but  he  said  he  felt  himself  sinking,  or  dying, 


Recollect  what  I  have  mentioned  to  you   and,  in  fact,  in  about  ten  minutes  he  died 
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Tho  action  of  tlio  heart  become  very  iput  li 
bled,  tin-  pulse  bank, tho  breathing  be- 
came   inn  riupii  il,  anxiety,    Agitation,  mal 
nliiim,  arose,  and  he  died  very  speedily. 

There  are  certain  id  sects  which  bite,  and 
which  do  nut  sting  ;  that  is,  they  make  :i 
small  wound,  but  no  venomous  ot  acrid 
Buhslauce  is  introduced  into  the  wound. 
This  is  the  case  witty  tin-  ilea,  bug,  gnat, 
scorpion,  etc.  the  bites  of  th< 
produce  Blight  inflammation,  somewhat  si- 
milar to  that,  of  the  rn sects  I  have  before 
named  ;  hut  a  great  number  of  them  may  be 
inflicted,  'without  producing  any  very  con- 
siderable effect. 

I  have  a  few  observations  to  make,  Gen- 
tlemen,  about  the  bites  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, hut  1  shall  defer  them  until  our  next 
meeting. 


CLINICAL   LECTURE 

BY 

Dr.  ELLfOTSON, 

Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 


EFFICACY   OT    MERCURY  IN  PERITONEAL 
INFLAMMATION. 

In  the  last  lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  brought 
under  your  consideration  a  case  of  violent 
inflammation  of  the  chest,  which  was  at- 
tended with  very  great  danger.  It  was,  I 
observed,  a  case  of  severe  bronchitis,  and 
the  means  to  which  I  resorted — bleeding 
to  syncope,  mercurialising  rapidly,  and  blis- 
tering, completely  reduced  it.  The  most 
striking  symptoms  attending  it  were,  the 
absence  of  all  pain,  and  the  circumstance  of 
the  pulse  being  neither  hard  nor  full,  viz.  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  four  common  marks 
of  inflammation  (rubor,  tumor,  calor,  dolor), 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  pulse  as  would 
never  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  bleed- 
iug.  1  have  thought  it  may  be  interesting 
this  morning  to  occupy  your  time  by  a  com- 
parison of  this  case  with  two  other  analo- 
gous and  very  instructive  instances  of  acute 
inflammation,  differently  situated,  but  in- 
stances illustrating  the  efficacy  of  the  same 
plan  of  treatment;  and  by  the  contrast  of 
another  case  of  dyspnoea,  not  inflammatory, 
hut  entirely  spasmodic.  The  first  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  was  admitted  into  Lydia's 
ward  on  the  2od  of  November,  with  ex- 
treme pain  in  the  whole  of  the  abdomen, 
sally  on  pressure.  There  was  some 
costiveness,  that  is  to  say,  she  had  had  no 
stool  that  day  nor  the  day  before.  The  pulse 
was  nipid,  not  full,  soft,  and  tolerably  firm  ; 
the  skin  was  hot.  The  woman  was  in  the 
greatest  danger:  when  she  was  brought 
into  the  hospital,  the  servauts  declared  there 


was  no  7SCant  bed,   hut.  her  Rtafn  was  such, 

that  I  said  if  aba  a/era  not  admitted  at  oner, 

the  most  die,  and  a  bid  was  all'. wed,  uli.i  U 
would     have     been    reserved    for    casu.du      . 

Beaidea  lbs  symptoms   I   have  mentioi.ed, 

there  was  great  pain  in    the  hrail ,  but  tl- 
w;u  none  of  thai  pecujiftl  weakness  which  in 
the  usual  attendant  of  fver,  nor  was  there 
the  countenance  of  few.     Violent  inilam- 
mation  of  the  peritoneum,  no  doubt,  was  the 

disease,  with  some  decree  of  inflammation 
of  the  intestinal  canal  ,  but  as  there  was  no 
great  constipation,    and   eveiy    spot,   of    the 

abdomen  was  exquisitely  tender,  the  ente- 
ritis, probably,  was  far  interior  to  the  peri- 
tonitis. I  instantly  had  her  bled  to  fainting, 
ordered  eight  grams  of  calomel,  and  repeat- 
ed the  bleeding.  The  next  morning  she  was 
cool  and  tranquil,  and  the  pain  and  tender- 
ness had  somewhat  subsided  ;  the  bowels, 
however,  had  not  been  operated  on  by  the 
medicine.  1  ordered  another  venesection  to 
syncope,  a  common  enema,  and  six  grains 
of  hvdrarg.  submur.  to  be  given  every  six 
hours.  Ry  the  next  day  her  mouth  had  be- 
come tender,  the  previous  symptoms  had 
wholly  subsided,  and  all  danger  was  past. 
The  medicine  was  omitted,  and  the  further 
treatment  consisted  only  of  spare  diet.  Let 
me  observe  to  you  here,  that  frrfm  the  mo- 
ment the  gums  became  sore,  there  was  no 
further  occasion  for  bleeding.  1  should  re- 
mark, that  twelve  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  head  on  account  of  the  severe  pain  there, 
and  when  the  tenderness  of  the  gums  ap- 
peared, a  gargle  of  the  chloruret  of  soda  was 
used,  which,  if  applied  every  hour,  and  had 
recourse  to  before  ulceration  occurs,  is,  I 
am  satisfied,  a  very  powerful  means  of  pre- 
venting extreme  soreness  of  the  gums.  The 
measures  that  were  thus  employed,  were  of 
the  simplest  possible  description.  No  an- 
timony was  had  recourse  to,  nor  saline 
draughts,  nor  any  potions  and  powders  of 
the  apparatus  ?)iedica?uinum  beyond  the 
calomel.  1  object,  indeed,  in  general  to 
the  employment  of  antimony  in  these  cases  ; 
certainly  it  ought  always  to  be  used  with 
caution  when  calomel  is  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rapidly  mercurialising  ;  it  often  pro- 
duces sickness,  and  causes  the  stomach  to 
reject  the  calomel,  the  really  important  re- 
medy. If  in  any  case  it  do  thus  stand  in. 
the  way  of  the  mercury,  I  am  certain  that  a 
very  serious  injury  is  committed.  It  is  said 
sometimes  to  accelerate  the  absorption  and 
the  operation  of  the  calomel  ;  but  often, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  gene- 
ral antiphlogistic  properties,  except  upon 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  although 
alone,  or  with  certain  other  nauseating  and 
sudorific  remedies,  it  may  be  a  very  proper 
medicine  if  you  resolve  on  not  using  calo- 
mel ;  yet,  that  with  calomel,  it  is  at  least 
superfluous,  is  provtd,  I  think,  by  the  fact 
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of  the  success  >{  jun  practice  ia  aenta,  i»-J 
ilan.!  m  vs  liU  It  1  of 

Mdes,  in  abdominal  inflammation,  it 

great  object  to  have  pa  roraiting, — to  | 
seme  the  stomach  free  from  irritati 

I   which   1    refer,    is   a 

'a  patient,  \n!i><  wan  admitted   imu 

Luk.'d  Waul,  with  a  cut  throat,  on  the  11  tb. 

1   was  not    requested   to    set-    him,    howe\er, 

until  lust  Tuesday,  and  then  1  found  him 
vomiting  ami  lab  mring  under  great  pain 
of  tlie  whole  abdomen,  increased  on  the 
litest  pressure.  This  case  was  one  of  as ; 
great  severity  as,  or  even  greater  than,  that 
of  the  woman,  liven  the  pressure  of  the  bed-  J 
clothes  could  not  be  borne.  Jn  the  hy- 
pochondriac and  epigastric  regions,  there . 
was  great  tumefaction,  hardness,  nud  teu- 
sion,  as  though  the  liver  was  very  ninth  en- 
larged, but  of  this  I  could  not  satisfy  my- 
self, in  consequence  of  the  extreme  pain  ' 
which  any  examination  of  the  abdomen  pro- 
duced. The  pulse  was  rapid  and  pretty 
firm.  This  man  was  treated  exactlv  as  the  i 
woman.  I  had  him  bled  to  syncope,  and 
thirty-two  ounces  of  blood  were  abstract-! 
ed  before  be  fainted.  The  blood  was 
buffed  but  not  cupped.  To  the  abdomen 
twenty  leeches  were  applied,  and  after  that 
a  blister.  His  bowels  were  not  costive,  and 
I  did  not,  therefore,  order  large  doses  of 
calomel,  but  two  grains  every  three  hours. 
On  Friday  his  mouth  was  sore,  he  was  to- 
tally free  from  pain,  could  bear  pressure 
on  the  abdomen  without  uneasiness,  and 
be  declared  himself  to  be  perfectly  comfort- 
able. The  treatment  which  was  thus  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  was  as  simple  as  in  the 
former  case.  Tor  the  sore  mouth,  the  gargle 
of  the  chloruret  of  soda  was  used  also  here. 

The  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  as 
similar  as  the  treatment.  The  woman  was 
first  attacked  on  the  Saturday  morning  with 
cold  and  shivering,  the  bowels  were  dis- 
turbed, the  thirst  was  excessive,  but  there 
was  no  vomiting  until  the  evening.  The 
man  also  was  first  seized  with  shivering, 
which  was  followed  by  general  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  afterwards  excessive  and  in- 
creasing pain  in  its  superior  region.  There 
was  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
vomiting  was  more  severe  than  in  the 
woman's  case. 

You  have  therefore,  here,  two  instances 
of  the  success  of  this  mode  of  treating  cases 
of  acute  inflammation  of  a  serous  mem- 
brane— the  peritoneum.  The  one  last  week 
was  a  case  of  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane — the  bronchial  lining. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  1  began  to  adopt 
this  practice  of  resorting  to  bleeding  and 
calomel,  in  cases  of  acute  inflammation,  and 
I  have  ever  advocated  it  in  the  most  forcible 
language  I  could  employ.  1  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  either  new  now,  or  that  it  was 


new   ut  that  time.    On  the  contrary,  nearly 
hit)  lapsed  fciiu.c  n  vsab  ftraj 

1  though  the  thief  tiling 
after  bleeding,  on  which  I  have  thought  ll 
most  safe  to  rely,  was  that  of  giving  L0fl  pa- 
tient a  sore  mouth  ;  1  do  not  m.  an  t  ,  say 
that,  in   i  ,1  would  J..ivc  \uudoso. 

W  hat  1  intend  is,  that  a  is  a  MtOSt  import- 
ant tiling  to  ensure,  w  Iohl  \  er  delft*  jh  »p- 
p  in  ut,  or  likely  to  take  pla<  e.  1  i.t-i  <•  arn 
many  inflammatory  east  s,  in  which  )ou  may 
rely  on  vtneseetiou  only  for  relief;  other*, 
in  which  you  would  apply  only  f  e*  btfs,  v\c. 
Hut  if  the  inflammation  SttaoJt  an  important 
organ,  or  is  severe  in  any  organ,  1  do  iliink 
that  no  one  tan  be  justified  lu  not  retorting 
to  the  free  exhibition  of  mercury,  and  J  do 
not  think  1  can  urge  this  too  strongly  upon 
your  attention.  At  the  same  time,  let  mo 
observe,  there  are  cases  m  which  eveu  it 
cannot  he  given  with  success.  You  may  be 
called  in  too  late  to  a  patient,  when  the  dis- 
ease has  reached  such  a  height  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  like  any  thing  else, 
would  be  useless  ;  other  cases  resist  mer- 
cury, no  less  than  bleeding,  from  the  inflam- 
mation being  kept  up  by  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance ;  for  example,  it  failed  last  year 
with  me  in  acase  of  peritonitis,  which  was  in 
the  very  same  ward  and  bed  as  the  present 
female  case;»aud  after  death,  the  fallopian 
tubes]were  found  scirrhous  ami  distended  with 
pus/and  partly  in  a  state  of  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion. Lately  it  failed  in  a  case  of  pleuritis  and 
pneumonia  that  occuired  in  one  of  my  own 
servants,  in  which  it  was  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ninety  grains  in  twenty-four  hours, 
without  purging,  or  any  other  sensible  effect, 
and  was  supported  by  copious  venesections  ; 
but  then  an  abscess  was  found  around  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus,  and  under  the 
pleura,  which,  no  doubt,  at  last  excited  a 
most  irritating  degree  of  distension  during 
life,  and  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  a  blow 
by  a  cricket-ball  some  months  previoutdy. 
As  to  the  quantity  which  it  is  desirable  to 
give,  if  the  bowels  be  confined,  a  full  dose 
should  be  given  j  even  a  scruple,  where  the 
danger  is  great.  In  general,  a  few  grains 
everv  few  hours  will  be  sufficient.  Should 
the  bowels  be  relaxed,  1  generally  prescribe 
the  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  with  perhaps  mis- 
tura  creta1,  or  infusion  of  catechu,  or  even 
opium.  In  cases  of  extreme  danger,  where 
the  death  of  the  patient  might  very  probably 
happen  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  mer- 
cury must  be  given  with  rapidity.  In  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  cases  of 
laryngitis  are  related,  in  which  a  scruple 
was  given  every  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  mouth  was  affected,  the  symp- 
toms yielded. 

I  observed  just  now,  in  speaking  of  the 
first  suggestion  of  this  treatment  of  acute  in- 
flammation, that  it  was  by  no  means  jiew. 
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!•  hit  indeed  been  known,  I  believe,  for  | 
nearl v  lift v  v.  in  *.  It  is  mentioned  in  Dun- 
can's Medical  Commentaries  in  1  7  KM.  Dr. 
1  l.iinillnn.  of  I. vnii  Kegis.  related  cases  in 
which  In-  Inid  employed  (  aloniel,  opium,  :md 
tartrate  of  antimony,  willi  great  advant  I 
but  lie  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
hen.  lit  was  derived  from  the  calomel. 
Witfi  tegard  to  tin-  specific  advantage  of  mer-  ' 
ciirv  UmI;",  and  Id  the  generalisation  oi 
Utility  in  inflammation  wherever  seated,  I 
should  mention,  that  tfc«  first  notice  which  ! 
1  have  met  with  was  in  some  publication,] 
written  upwards  of  twenty  years  igrJ  (1  ' 
think:  by  some  navy  surgeon),  the  name  of 
which  work,  however,  1  cannot  now  recol- 
lect, as  1  t*i  k  no  note  of  it  at  the  time,  nor! 
h  :v  •  1  been  enabled  to  learn  it  amongst  my 
friends.  Few  men  have  been  more  strongly 
impressed  than  Dr.  Armstrong  once  was 
with  this  use  of  mercury,  wbo  eulogised 
it  in  very  expressive  language;  bleed- 
ing, he  happily  observed,  is  the  right  arm 
of  medicine,  and  mercury  the  left,  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation.  Jt  was  to  Dr. 
.Armstrong  that  I  thought  wo  were  in- 
debted $ot  generalising  the  application  of 
mercury  against  inflammation,  while  others 
bad  recommended  it  only  in  particular  in- 
ilammations,  as  hydrocephalus  acutus,  tra- 
cheitis, iritis;  1  gave  him  the  credit  of 
this,  in  mv  work  on  I'russic  Acid.  But,  as 
1  just  now  stated,  subsequent  reading  dis- 
covered to  me  that  he  had  long  b-fore  been 
anticipated.  You  will  find  even  in  1803,  in 
Duncan's  Commentaries,  a  case  of  pneumo- 
nia, which  was  cured  by  Dr.  Yates  in  a  most 
decided  manner  by  calomel  and  opium,  and 
the  general  use  of  mercury  in  inflammation 
insisted  upon.  No  inferences  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  by  variousremedies  are 
satisfactory,  unless  drawn  from  series  of 
cases  carefully  noted  ;  and,  tin  such  grounds, 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  -a.  fur  greater 
portion  of  success  attends  the  free  exhi- 
bition of  mercury  in  addition  to  bloodletting, 
than  the  use  of  mere  bloodletting,  or  of  this 
supported  by  antimony  in  whatever  doses, 
or  digitalis,  colchicum,  Sec.  Sec. 
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The  case  which  I  now  purpose  to  bring} 
to  your  notice,  is  one  of'  extreme  difficulty 
of  breathing  in  a  man,  and  1  do  so  with  a 
view  to  contrast  it  with  the  case  of  bron-  \ 
thitic  dyspnoea  which  occurred  last  week. 
Two  impoitant  symptoms  of  that  case  were 
present  here, — the  respiration  was  rapid, 
and  the  pulse  was  rapid.  But  there  was  no 
cough,  nor  any  expectoration  ;  turning  in 
bed  did  not  occasion  any  increased  difficulty 
of  breathing;  no  rattle,  sibilous,  sonorous, 
crepitous,  or  mucous,  could  be  heard  ;  the 
face  was  not  red,  the  tkin  was  not  hot.  In 
the  woman's  case,  there  was  seldom  haifl 


a  minute    without   coughing:    the   slight 
movement    in    bed    brought   it    on,    and 

applying  the  ear  to  the  chest,  a  wheezing  or 
rattle,  a  s  >rt  ofiriorlng  sound, — the  eorjoroua 

rattle,  and,  on  occasions,  a  shrill  sound,  -the 
.sibilous  rattle,  >v;u  heard.  The  respiration 
in  the  man  was  much  louder  than  usual,  as 
loud,  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  children,  in  whom, 
probably",  fiom  the  extreme  number  of  the 
air  cells  of  the  lungs,  which  become  less 
numerous  as  we  grow  obler,  there  is  a  great 
respirator^  murmur.  There  was  puerile  re- 
spiration, but  nothing  more,  lie  could  lie 
on  his  sides  and  back  ;  he  walked  about, 
having  no  general  illness,  as  in  an  inflam- 
mation; his  face  was  pile,  tho  surface 
cold,  but  the  peculiarity  in  his  respiration 
was,  that  it  was  quicker  and  shorter  than 
common,  with  an  occasional  deep  inspiration 
or  sigh  ;  be  did  not  draw  in  so  much  air  at 
each  inspiration  as  he  ought.  He  endea- 
voured to  expand  his  chest,  but  the  air 
cells  would  not  dilate,  and  it  was  in  vain, 
that  he  attempted  to  create  the  usual 
extent  of  vacuum  in  the  thorax.  The  de- 
iiciency  which  was  consequently  left  in 
each  inspiration,  created  uneasiness,  and, 
therefore,  after  six  or  eight  inspirations  had 
been  made,  he  was  obliged  to  attempt  a  vio- 
lent and  deep  inspiration  to  remedy  tho 
want,  and  remove  his  uneasiness.  The  pa- 
tient's name  is  Ebenezer  Street,  and  he  is 
in  Jacob's  Ward.  His  age  is  25,  and  his 
occupation  that  of  a  well-digger.  He  has 
been  ill  altogether  about  four  months,  and 
first  became  so  on  occasion  of  turning  a 
windlass  with  a  great  weight  attached  to  it  ; 
he  was  then  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  lasted  for  fifteen  minutes.  From  this 
period  lie  has  been  subject  to  returns  of  tho 
pain,  at  first  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but 
latterly  only  once  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
he  had  not  had  any  attack  for  a  week  before 
his  admission.  On  his  admission  the  dyspnoea 
was  considerable  and  constant  ;  his  inspira- 
tions were  very  short,  about  20  in  a  minute, 
and  he  made  a  deep  drawn  sigli  three  or  four 
times  in  a  minute.  These  symptoms  fluctuate. 
In  the  evening  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
increased.  In  the  morning  it  is  better.  He 
cannot  lie  very  long  on  his  side,  and  when  he 
swallows  he  experiences  a  seDSe  of  suffoca- 
tion. On  examination  by  the  stethoscope 
no  unusual  sound  is  heard,  except  that  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  puerile,  and  the  re- 
spiration, as  far  as  the  expansion  of  the 
chest  will  allow  it,  is  heard  all  over  it ;  ac- 
cording to  the  books,  there  is  no  violent 
action  of  the  heart,  though  the  pulse  is  ra- 
pid, viz.  Ill;  there  is  neither  cough  nor 
expectoration  ;  the  tongue  is  clean  and  rather 
dry  ;  the  countenance  is  anxious,  and  his 
features  drawn  down  from  the  constant  op- 
pression, and  there  is  great  thirst,  but  why 
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are,  !<-_  'il.ii. 

J    lit  tail    all    th*M   paitu  ulirs  U) 

ki  you  ill    11.  .tic  dygputea.     it 

11    ii  't,    I      •  i  \i-,  ol  a<    0    ^H\  ,  lili  mh-d 

by  iii;iuuiiiiiiii.)ii  (though  in  some  ooaetwe 

ii    oorabioati  n  ,  tor  bi  i  deep  in« 

epirationa  gm  bin  bq  pa.n,  then-  is"  no  I  alUa 

»*iHi  though  Lha  pulse  is  of 

a  mo  bid  i|in.  i,ut  this  we  see  in   anv 

notvoua  .uuvuun,    epilepsy,   hysteria,   te- 
tanus.     In    pvMUIBg    my    treatment   of    thU 

patient  1  considered  that  it  would  be  proper 

1 0   Ir.ivi-    itiiur.se   not  to   either   bleed  10 

mercury,  but  to  direc  t  snti-aptamodicei  B 
srdaagly  prescribed  two  fluid  scruples  of 

tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms  of  Spirit  oi 
nitric  u-ther,  and  one  ounce  aud  a  half  oi' 
OOtiphPl  mixture,  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning.  Alter  being  removed  to  bed,  lie 
slept  well  till  lour  the  next  morning,  and  at 
niou  1  found  him  with  bis  bn  alh  much  bet- 
ter, anil  his  pulse  at  Ii!.  Front  that  time  he  has 
c>>n  tinned  to  improve.  1  went  to  him  just 
n  >w,  when  he  told  me  lie  had  never  been  bo 
trail  since  he  was  first  taken  ill ;  his  pulse 
Was  tit)  ;  his  respirations  twenty  in  a  minute. 
The  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  chest  has 
•n  way,  probably  to  opium,  hut  at  any 
rate,  to  the  medicines.  1  will  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  spasmodic  affections  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  in  general. 

I  have  found  the  external  application  of 
tartar  emetic  a  better  irritant,  generally,  than 
blisters  ;  in  hooping-cough  it  is  superior,  at 
least  when  spasm  chietlv  marks  the  disease. 
In  this  man  I  applied  it  to  the  chest,  but  he 
had  been  relieved  long  before  it  produced 
irritation.  According  to  Dr.  Jenner's  ad- 
vice 1  have  often  applied  it  to  the  extremi- 
ties, the  aims  and  legs,  as  well  as  Other 
parts.  In  all  these  situations  1  have  cer- 
tainly seen  it  produce  great  alleviation  in 
spasmodic  asthma.  You  will  see  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  spasmodic  dyspnoea.  In 
in t  st  of  them,  however,  you  will  observe 
chronic  bronchitis  likewise  ;  sonorous,  sibi- 
lous,  or  mucous  rattle  ;  bluemss  of  the  lips 
and  cheeks  ;  perhaps  flushing,  and  fulness 
of  the  whole  face;  copious  expectoration; 
perhaps  oedema  of  the  legs.  In  purely  spas- 
modic dyspnoea,  the  face  of  the  patient  is 
generally  pale,  though  the  lips  may  be  dark  ; 
the  countenance  is  anxious,  and  the  features 
drawn  down  ;  there  is  great  flatulence,  and 
perhaps  distension  of  the  abdomen  ;  the 
urine  is  abundant  and  pale  ;  the  pulse  small, 
and  the  surface  cold.  In  a  mix(  d  case,  the 
pulse  is  at  least  rather  full,  sonorous,  sibi- 
1  his,  or  mucous  rattle  is  sensible,  the  dys- 
pncea  is  constant,  but  greatly  aggravated  at 
intervals. 

The  name  asthma  should  be  confined  to 
spasmodic  difficulty  of  breathing.     I  fancy 


that   the   opium   had  the    greatest  chare   in 

he  <  i- 

l-i  i  •  .  of  spasmodic  dv 

1  .der  my 

Cars    0$   I    l:idy,    wh>  Lb'.urid  under  a  s, 

inodii:  difficulty  of  hi  n  ost 

striking  kind  i  ever  raw  ;  it  occurred  in  -\o- 
\<  liil.ri,  1818.       1   found  her  paiing  the  I 

with  greet  anxiety  and  distress,  taking  nu« 

ihort  inspii  itions  for  I  tune,  and 

then  one  of  extreme  depth,  with  a  <  rowiug 

d«       Instant     relief     was    produced     by 
bleeding,    but    theie    was  OCC&etOO    tO  M 
her    again    and    ugain.      It    was    impossible, 
however,   to   gq   on   thus;    I    gave    her   sixty 

drops  of  laudanum,  therefore  ;  this  had  a 

temporary  I  Sect,  and  was  speedily  repeated, 
Several  times  removing  the  dyspi.uta  tem- 
porarily, but  producing  no  great  narcotic 
effects.      J  he  attacks  return   d  the  next  and 

following  da\s,  and  1  resolved  on  aim. mis- 
tering opium,  until  a  decided  eii'ect  was  pro- 
duced, whatever  doses  might  he  required, 
and  several  drachms  were  found  requisite 
for  a  dose,  and  thus  she  was  relieved.  The 
case  is  in  my  work  on  Prussic  Acid. 

[Tl/e  man  last  mentioned  remained  several 
weeks  in  the  hospital  perfectly  cured,  on 
account  of  a  gonorrhoea  and  orchitis,  winch 
he  had  at  his  admission,  though  he  did  not 
then  mention  it.  Dr.  J.lliotson  has  since 
used  (he  tincture  of  the  lobelia  intlata  with 
great  benefit  in  some  cases  of  spasmodic 
dyspnCBO,  and  mentioned,  in  going  round, 
that  Dr.  Prout  had  informed  him,  that  a 
medicine  called  cli.iir  at  ins  purc'tl,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  French  gentleman,  whose  grand- 
father  was  physician  to  l.ou:s  the  Sixteenth, 
had  an  extraordinarily  good  effect  in  simi- 
lar cases.  It  was  the  custom  formerly,  in 
France,  for  physicians  to  administer,  secret 
remedies  of  their  own,  and  this  was  the 
remedy  of  the  old  physician,  transmitted  to 
his  grandson,  who  is  not  in  the  profession, 
who  made  and  gave  it  away  till  the  demand 
became  so  considerable  that  it  is  now  sold. 
Dr.  Klliotson  said  be  had  never  tried  it,  but 
that  Dr.  Prout  had  witnessed  many  instances 
of  its  great  power,  and  believed  it  to  be  a 
preparation,  with  rum,  of  a  medicine  in  our 
materia  medica  but  little  thought  of. —  Rep. 

Hydrophobia. —  If  practitioners  would 
send  to  my  dissecting  room,  quadrupeds  la- 
bouring under,  or  destroyed  by  rabies,  for 
experiment  and  examination,  i  would  wil- 
lingly take  my  share  of,  or  perhaps  the 
wlude  of  the  danger,  as  from  habit  1  should 
best  know  bow  to  guard  against  it  ;  and  if 
any  gentlemen  of  experience  would  permit 
me  to  send  to  them  when  a  case  of  rabies 
occurs  in  my  own  practice,  I  shall  feel  glad 
of  the  advantages  which  would  thus,  most 
probably,  result  to  science. — f'ef.erinaruai 
for  February,  Mr.  Youatt's  paper. 
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inmiiimim;   case  of  msi-usr.  or    ini:   si'i- 
n  M.  (iidhd. 

Linn    Li. Din,    n'tv.t.   56,   was    admitted 
about  a  fortnight  since,  with  evident  disease 
of  tin'  dor.-al  vertebra   and  spinal  chord  ; 
there  was  an  angular  projection  of  the  spin- 
ous process  o!  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
the  integuments  about  it  were  tender  to  the 
touch  ;  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  in  the 
lower  extremities  was  totally  lost,  and  sen- 
sation of  the  integuments  was  considerably, 
though  not  entirely,  destroyed.     The  urine 
and  fa«ces  were  passed  involuntarily,  but  the 
former  flowed    in   smell,  interrupted  quan- 
tities, and  not  in  ihe  usual  dribbling  man- 
ner ;  it  exhaled  also  an   ammoniacal  odour, 
and  was  thickened  by  flakes  and  particles  of 
ropv  mucus.     He    complained  also  of  dys- 
pritea,  and  a  choking  sensation,  produced, 
as,   in    fact,    the    patient   himself  correctly 
imagined,    by   the    accumulation   of  viscid 
matter  in    the    air   cells   and   passages;  he 
occasionally   couched,    and    expectorated   a 
little  ;  his  breathing  was  hurried,  short,  and 
assisted  by  the   sterno,  mastoid,  trapezius, 
and  scaleni  muscles.     The  pulse  was  weak 
and  quick;    tongue  foul  ;  bowels  irregular; 
his  cheeks  were  occasionally  partially  flush- 
ed, and  now  and   then   covered  with  a  i 
diaphoresis,  which  extended  over  the  neck 
and  arms,  but  left  the  paralysed  parts  en- 
tirely dry.     The  patient   Stated;  that  about 
twelve   months  ago    he  was    attacked    with 
pain  along  the  spinal  canal,  after  a  course  of 
mercury, which,  Dr.  Alison  observed,  might, 
perhaps,   be    considered  as  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  disease  ;  since  then,  the  power 
of  moving  the  lower  extremities    gradually 
declined,  and,  eight  days  before  admission, 
was  totally  ij,one.     The  thoracic  and  urinary 
symptoms  had  arisen    by  degrees,    and  in- 
creased in  severity  for  the  last  three  months. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  event  of  the 
case,  and  the  necessary  practice,  Dr.  Alison 
said  it  was  obvious,  from  the  protrusion  of 
the  spinous  process,  the  tenderness  of  the 
adjoining  parts,  and  the  pain  produced  by 
motion,  that  the  paralysis  was  connected 
with  disease,  perhaps  caries,  at  that,  part  of 
the  vertebra-  ;  now  it  is  well  known  that 
cases  of  diseased  vertebrae  occur  in  which 
anchylosis  supervenes,  and  the  patient 
eventually   recovers  ;  this    anchylosis   too, 


often  takes  place  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  is 
ex<  mplified  by  a  preparation  in  the  I  niver- 

Mlv    museum,  in  which    live    vertebra:    have. 

become  bo   olidified,  that  they  can  only  ho 
distinguished  by  the  tip*  o*f  the  spinous  pro- 
great  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  it  is 

true,  i ;  not  a  cause  of  paraplegia,  but,  on  the. 
other  band,  it  is  equally  en-tain  that  recovery 
n  casi  sot  complete  paraplegia  is  extremely 
rare.     As  far  as  i  ie  treatment,  in 

the  favourable  cases  which  '"'e  met  Tvith, 
the  change  cau  seldom  bo  attributed,  with 
Confidence,  to  any  plan  of  practice  what- 
ever ;  generally  speaking,  counter-irrita- 
tion in  the  different  forms  of  blister,  issue, 

and  nioxa,  is  the  most  effectual,  with  vene- 
section and  purgatives,  as  the  genera]  fea- 
tures of  each  particular  case  may  require. 

In  this  instance  blood  had  been  taken  locally, 
by  leeches,  several  times  ;  issues  hud  al  0 
been  employed,  from  which  the  peas  had 
been  removed  for  soni"  time  before  his  death, 
on  account  of  the  great  pain  which  they  occa- 
sioned ;  laxatives,  etc.,  were  employed  as 
they  were  required,  but  no  benefit  was  ex- 
perienced, and  a  large  slough  having  taken 
place  over  the  sacrum,  he  speedily  sank. 

Dissection. — The  spinous  process  of  the 
third  dorsal  vertebra  was  loose,  and  the 
body  of  that  bone,  and  the  heads  of  the  ribs, 
were  carious  and  overspread  with  foetid  pus  ; 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  too  was  loosened  by 
ulceration,  from  its  connexions;  the  dura 
mater,  on  the  posterior  side,  was  covered 
with  lymph,  and  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  chord  was  redder  than  natural,  free  from 
any  deposition  of  adventitious  matter,  or 
infiltration  of  pus,  but  in  that  state  of  soften- 
ing denominated  bv  the  French  the  ramol- 
tissement  rouge.  In  these  was  first  noticed 
a  Spot  ofcii'u-ed  lymph  on  the  pleura  cos- 
talis  corresponding  to  the  diseased  ribs, 
from  which  a  minute  opening  led  into  the 
cavity  of  that  membrane  ;  but  Dr.  Alison 
considered  that,  probably,  this  aperture  was 
formed  during  the  dissection.  The  lower 
part  of  the  left  lung  was  condensed,  and  the 
bronchia?  considerably  enlarged.  The  uri- 
nary bladder  was  much  thickened,  and  con- 
tracted, but  no  traces  exisied  of  disease  of 
the  urethra,  or  prostate  gland. 

With  respect  to  these  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances, Dr.  Alison  observed,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  the  state  of  the  re- 
spiration, during  life  afforded  a  subject  of 
considerable  inteiest  ;  there  was  no  doubt 
but  that  the  ordinary  causes  which  induce 
pulmonary  disease,  whether  predisposing  or 
exciting,  might  have  operated  here;  but 
the  morbid  changes  so  strongly  resemble  d 
those  produced  by  the  section  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  that  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the 
dorsal  nerves  corresponding  with,  and  below 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  spinal  chord,  and 
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date    freely    with   ilia   sympa-tor  of  tin-    h  I  imliaf  fi 

thetii  asid  reble  intiu-  Again  j  tbio  irritation  ot'  the  nil  atfof 

nmation  which  occurred  in  anlj    to   be  <  .. 

t'u"  l  tlit-iu.',  |it-i-  urn-    (,f  ;    either    I 

lla!,s>   i"  re   the    parenchymal  itiooofthe  aba 

structure.    During  the  progress1  ot  the  dis-  bladder  in  the  tame  raaaa 

naril  of  the  eighth  pair  on  i  -.  or  the  fifth 

tt    uofr.  w  symptoms,  Oil  the  «-yr  ;    01  U  ih-d    in    the    ueri- 

wet    the    d.riiculty    of  coughing,  resorting  mony'oi  the  urine,  wbi  ootammi 

from  the  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  musd  •  ly   as    eooa    as    ii    left    the    bind 

in  consequence  of  which,  forced   expiration  Whether   the    nrint-    was    thus   senratai,   or 
was   impoeaible;  the   patient  retained  the  |  tbaammoniecal  odour  was  exhaled  in  coosa* 

power  ol  morion  of  the  difphragm,  the  seal  quenee  of  deoompoaiti  a   ot  the  mucin  in 

oi  tlie  disease  being  superior/to  the  origin  of  the  bladder,  it  was  extremely  difl  ay; 

the  phreoio  nerve,  and  whenever  he  coughed  however  this  might  be,   Dr.  Alteon  wad  in^ 


the     net    seemed    to    he    performed    in    this 
manners    mucus    collected  in    the    air    pus- 
's, which  be  was    totally  tinahle  to  expel 
by  a  voluntary  act,   and    at    length    involun- 
tary  motion  took  place  in  the  pura/uscd  (th- 
tlontinat  musics,  in  consequence  of  the  ir- 
ritation   so   produced  ;  the    shoulders  wens 
lixed  hy'  the  trapezius,  and  instinctively,    as 
it  were,  compressing  the  ahdomen  with    his 
hands,   the   sputum   was   expelled  with  the 
assistance    of   the    voluntary    muscles,  over 
which    lie    retained   command.       A    similar 
occurrence,  namely,    the    involuntary    con- 
traction  of  paralysed  muscles,  is  often  seen 
under  various  circumstances.     A   patient  of 
Dr.  Alison,  affected-  with  hemiplegia,   used 
to    stretch     the     paralysed    arm     while     he 
yawned,  and  in  another  case,  the  same  was 
ohserved  with  respect  to  the  muscles  which 
elevate    the   lower  jaw.     In    this  case    too, 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  observing  how 
Magendie  has  erred  in  denying  to  the  inter- 
costal muscles  the  power  of  elevating   the 
ribs  ;   they  were  necessarily  paralysed  here, 
and  the   ribs  remained  motionless  since   the 
disease   was   established.     Dr.  Alison    con- 
cluded his   present    remarks    by    comparing 
the  case  at  considerable  length  with  a  simi- 
lar   instance  related  by    Mr.   Bell,    which 
illustrated   and  corroborated  the   views  he 
had  advanced. 

On  the  following  Monday  Dr.  Alison 
ogain  referred  to  this  case,  when  he  also  sent 
round  the  bladder  for  inspection,  and  called 
the  attention  of  the  class  to  its  thickened 
and  contracted  state,  the  parietes  being 
more  than  half  an  inch  thick  ;  its  mucous 
membrane  was  corrugated,  and  the  inflam- 
mation extended  along  the  ureters  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  as  is  seen  in  cases  of 
old  stricture  and  diseased  prostate-  but  lure, 
as  was  before  remarked,  the  urethra  and 
prostate  glands,  were  entirely  free  from 
morbid  alteration  ;  this  thickness  he  had  no 
doubt,  resulted  from  the  irritation  of  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane,  which  continu- 
ally producing  contractions  in  the  muscular 
coat,  induce  hypertrophy  of  its  fibres,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  thickening  of  the 
heart  from  disease  of  its  inner  membrane, 


(•lined    to  attribute  the   inflammation    and 

thickening   rather   to    the    influence   of  tho 

■:ic\  than  to  the  Irritation  of  the 

urine.     \\  it li  reapi  et  to  the  uompaaativelip 

small     amount    of    nervous   disoi 
which    produced   such    urgent  consequences 
here,  it  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  1  ynd.il  (  : 
a  case  in  which  extensive  destruction, 
least,  compression  of  the  brain  and  cerebel- 
lum, took  place,  and  paralysis  was  produced. 
Such  examples  strongly  point  out  the  supe- 
rior importance  of  the  spinal  chord  to  either 
the  brain  or  cerebellum,  and  they  also  allbid 
a  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  disease,  to 
a  trifling  extent,  may   be  overlooked  in  dis- 
section ;  here,  for  instance,  but  for  the  ex- 
ternal  protrusion  of  the  spinous  process,  it 
is   more    than   probable    the    disease    of  the 
chord  would  not  have  been  detected.    While 
on  this  subject,  Dr.  Alison  said,  it  was  right 
for    him   to  observe,   that  cases  not  unfre- 
quentlv  are  met  with  in  which  great  disease 
of  the  spinal  chord  exists  without  any  very 
urgent  symptoms.     Velpeauhas  given  cases 
of  this  kind  in  the  Archives  Medicates  ;  and 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Medico*  Ohwwrgi* 
cal  Transactions  of  this    city,    there   is    a 
paper  on    the  subject  bv  Dr.  Malison,  who 
describes   an   instance  of  extensive  disease 
of  the  chord,  in  which  no  loss  of  motion  of 
the  lower  extremities  occurred  tiil  within  a 
few  hours  before  death.    Dr.  Alison  had  seen 
this  case  with  Dr.  Malison,   and    he  appre- 
hended,   that  the    only    explanation   which 
could  be  ottered  of  this  fact  was,  that  some 
of  the  nervous  fibrils  remained  uninjured  by 
the  surrounding  disease. 


ERYSIPELAS  OF  THE  FACE  AND  HEAD. 

James  Grant,  ajtat.  45,  admitted  9th  Jan. 
with  well  marked  erysipelas  of  the  face  and 
head,  of  five  days'  standing.  The  disease  had 
already  proceeded  to  vesication,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  Willan  and  Bateman's  phrase- 
ology, came  properly  under  the  name  of 
erysipelas,  as  distinguished  from  erythema, 
in  which  no  bullre  are  formed  ;  the  differ- 
ence, however,  is  merely  in  degree,  as  both 
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are  absolutely- one  and  tlw  seme  sflbotrions 

In  tins  i  m  1 1  j »  bad  beuom<    i  lightly 

involved  ;  |  great  i  i  i  •  ■  1  of  1 1  v  rex  in  Was  pre- 
.siMit,  without  lii  nil arh  or  delirium  ;    th"  pulse 

wai  120,  and  full;  the  bowels  nearly  nutu- 

lal  ;    ton  ;n.'    tut  if  il    ami    yellowish  :     nmi- 

pluint  attributed  to  wepoaort  tqoald.  He  *ms 

bled  to   LtJ,  ami  [mm  turtt  were  directed  ben 

hind  the  ears.  Stood  admission,  lbs  inflnna i 
matioa  lias  not  extended  fertile r  over  tho 
face,  inn  it  has  slightly  increased  on  the 

neck.  ;    the   pulse    has   fallen    to   90*    ami    no 

symptom  ^aaocourred  indicative  of  cerebral 
affection.     Under  all   these   circumstances, 

l)v.  Alison  considered  a  favourable  issue  to 
iseas  almost  certain.  Art  to  the  punc- 
tures, they  aro  of  less  consequence,  in  ery- 
sipetaaof  the  face  than  of  the  limbs,  as  the 
evil  consequences  which  thev  are  intended 
to  avert  or  remedy,  namely,  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration,  or  gangrene,  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  this  situation  ;  the  main  danger 
results,  usually,  from  either  of  two  causes — 
the  supervention  of  internal  cephalic  inflam- 
mation, delirium,  vS:c,  or  the  tvphoid  debi- 
lity which  sometimes  accompanies  this  dis- 
ease. 


SEVERE  CASE  OF  TYPHUS  GRAVIOR. 

The  third  patient  was  VV.  Meikison,  tetat. 
19,  admitted  10th  January,  exhibiting  the 
worst  instance  of  fever  seen  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session;  the  only  other 
which  approached  it  in  severity  was  of  a 
much  more  favourable  kind,  and  improved, 
considerably,  under  the  treatmemt  em- 
ployed. 

In  consequence  of  tho  great  depression 
and  debility  of  the  patient  himself,  and  the 
non-attendance  of  his  friend:--,  but  an  ob- 
scure and  very  unsatisfactory  history  of  his 
illness  could  be  obtained.  The  symptoms, 
however,  as  they  presented  themselves,  con- 
stituted a  case  of  typhus  gravior  ;  there  was 
extreme  debility  ;  the  pulse  120,  feeble,  and 
exceedingly  compressible,  especially  in  the 
left  wrist  ;  there  was  little  or  no  heat  of 
skin,  except  about  the  breast,  and  wherever 
the  body  was  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly 
lost  all  sensible  warmth  ;  the  tongue  was 
very  dry,  and  there  were  all  the  indications 
which  formerly  were  supposed  to  result  from 
putrescency  of  the  fluids  (or,  as  it  is  now 
considered,  a  diminished  tendency  to  coa- 
gulation in  the  blood),  namely,  blotches  of 
a  livid-brown  colour,  and  an  extensive  erup- 
tion of  petechia.  These  latter,  Dr.  Alison 
observed,  it  was  well  known  might  be  imi- 
tated by  flea-bites,  but  the  regular  form  of 
the  flea-bite,  and  the  effect  of  pressure  on 
it,  as  described  in  Willaa  and  Batemau'a 
Synopsis,  sufficiently  distinguished  both  ap- 
aees.  There  were  copious  fluid,  dark- 
coloured  stools,  of  intolerably  foetid  odour. 


The  nervous  symptoms  characteristic  of  ty- 
phus uiavior  were  also  present,  such  as  greet 

drowsiness*  mixed  wdtli  delirium  of  the  low 

muttering  kind,  smbsultus,  and  llaccitation. 
'I'h  •  precise  time  these  symptoms  were  pre- 
sent, for  the  reasons  above  stated,  he,  Or. 
All -on,  <:  uld  not  ascertain,  but  h"  had  been 
informed  that  the  patient's  mother  died  of 
the  same  description  of  fever  a  few  daya 
since. 

From  this  statement,  and  from  the  last 
I  iicumstance  mentioned,  Or.  Alison  said,  it 
illicit,  at  first,  be  inferred,  that  this  fever 
was  from  the  very  onset  of  peculiar  malignity, 
but  on  further  investigation,  it  is  probable 
wo  should  find  such  an  opinion  to  have  been 
erroneous.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
epidemics  of  different  seasons  varied  much 
in  their  severity,  but  in  this  instance  it  was 
probable  that  the  situation  of  the  patient's 
j  house,  hot  regimen,  or  foul  air,  might  have 
aggravated  the  symptoms  of  a  fever  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have  run 
a  different  and  more  favourable  course.  On 
this  point  he  had  to  state,  with  respect  to 
the  comparative  amount  of  mortality  by  fe- 
ver in  the  hospital,  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
patients,  that  from  abundant  opportunities 
of  observation,  he  had  reason  to  conclude, 
that  though,  generally,  more  typhoid  in  the 
latter  situations,  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
more  fatal  than  in  the  hospital  cases.  This 
fact,  Dr.  Alison  had  no  doubt,  was  to  be 
mainly  attributed  to  the  frequency  of  in- 
liammatory  complaints  which  supervened,  in 
the  hospital,  to  the  cause  of  the  original  dis- 
ease. 

This  patient  also  complained  of  some 
headach  ;  his  eyes  were  suffused,  and  as  the 
state  of  his  bowels  had  not  been  ascertain- 
ed, immediately  after  admission  a  purgative 
draught  was  given  and  his  bead  was  shaved. 
During  ;the  night  there  were  several  stools 
of  the  description  already  mentioned,  and 
next  morning  Dr.  Alison  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  employ  laudanum  and  astringents. 
In  other  respects,  from  the  first  moment  he 
saw  the  case,  he  knew  it  was  one  in  which 
stimuli  alone  could  with  safety  be  employed. 
He  remembered  a  case  which  occurred  in 
the  same  ward  about  three  years  before, 
marked  with  almost  precisely  the  same 
symptoms,  especially  by  the  alarming  de- 
pression of  the  circulating  powers,  and  in 
which  a  favourable  termination  of  the  case 
was  procured  by  stimulating  treatment. 
Wine,  brandy,  and  carb.nate  of  ammonia, 
were  therefore  ordered  for  this  patient,  but 
to-day  there  was  no  perceptible  improve- 
ment, and  Dr.  Alison  could  not  hold  out  the 
least  hopes  of  recovery. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  on  the 
14th  inst.,  Or.  Alison  informed  the  class, 
that  this  case  had  terminated  fatally,  the 
patient  having  been,  iu  all,  forty  hour*  in  the 
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D,    l>r.  Alison  hail 

I    i-d, 
quit  liim  thai 

!.rcu  iviuoved  from  hie  own  habita- 
tion ac  t-  <<  1  ;!>■  i  period  oi  iii  iir 
was  certain   also,   that   his  ohanei  I  of  reco- 

been  considerably  gre 
had  he  been  allowed  to  reunau  at  home.     He 
lui  I  already  repeatedly  discussed  this  point, 

ami  therefore  (red   it  uaeeouteerv  to 

return  to  it  again.  In  all  he  hud  been  ten 
3  ill  before  removal,  home  d.ns  before 
lie  tell  sick,  his  mother  died  of  fever  ;  one 
of  his  brothers  is  at  present  ill,  and  his 
father  is  lately  convalescent  ffOlB  t  8  same 
The    father's   case,    in    jiai ti<  uiar, 

.  illustrative  of  the  contagious 

nature  of  the  form  of  fever  under  which  they 
laboured.      He,  the  father,   had   been  absent 

from  Edineorgh,  and  at  Berwick  was  seized 
with  rigours,  heat,  and  sweatings,  which 
terminated  iu  a  fever  of  a  moderate  < diame- 
ter.     As   soon    as    he   became   convalesced*, 

be  set  out  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh;  and 
fevered  at  Haddington  again*  Having  re- 
covered there,  lie  returned  homo  in  the 
same  clothes  he  hail  worn  during  the  seve- 
ral recoveries,  and  in  a  very  short  time  arte* 
Ins  arrival  his  family  fell  sick,  in  the  order 
just  mentioned.  Here  then,  as  far  as  one 
case  could  strengthen  an  opinion  (although 
h  might  not  warrant  a  positive  conclusion), 
we  had  sti  iking  evidence  m  corroboration 
of  the  idea,  that  fever,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, Could  be  propagated  by  human  con- 
ta.;ion,  either  bv  the  agency  of  the  effluvia, 
which  doubtless  arises  from  the  bodies  of 
persona  recently  convalescent  from  that  dis- 
ease, or  is  imparted  from  their  persons  to 
clothes,  or  other  fomites(as  they  hare  been 
termed),  of  different  descriptions. 

J n  all  observations  on  this  disease,  ])r. 
Alison  proceeded,  it  would  be  found  of  emi- 
nent importance  to  distinguish  between  ge- 
neral and  peculiar  fevers  ;  for  example,  such 
as  threaten  death  by  affections  of  the  head 
cr  chest,  and  in  the  way  of  asphyxia  or 
coma,  and  such  as  prove  fatal  by  general 
debility,  unconnected  with  either  of  these 
causes.  All  the  cases  as  yet  seen  in  this 
course  were  to  be  arranged  under  the  latter 
division,  but  MeiUison's  rather  belonged  to 
the  first,  from  the  decided  symptoms  of  head 
affection  seen  in  the  progress  of  his  disease  ; 
the  headach  had  been  already  mentioned, 
and  the  night  before  his  death  the  pupils 
were  obvious  v  contracted  ;  he  also  suffered 
under  a  nervous  symptom,  indicative  of  the 
utmost  dang<  r,  namely,  difficult  deglutition  ; 
from  this  he,  Dr.  Alison,  had  verv  rarely 
seen  an  instance  of  recovery.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  decided 
head  cases  of  fever,  death  usually  super- 
vened in  the  way  of  coma,  the  pulse  con- 
tinuing firm  up  to  the  latest  moment,  and  in 


W  cases,   <  und  to   I 

•  time  utter  alt  other  appeal  lire 

bad  departed,  the  skin  als6  cbntinuiog  warn 

for  the  same  :  hm •-.       In,: 

period    of  such    examples,   while   the    pulae 
eoatiei/ed    firm,    there   was   hope    that   I 
stupor  might  be  recovered  from,  but  in  the 
.  ice  now  before  us,  although  the  head 

implicated,  still   the   t  :<  r    was 

to  he  apprehended  from  the  great  feeble- 
ness and  derangement  of  the  circulation  M 

indicated  by  the  weak,  and  extremely  cf  m  - 
preamble  pulse,  and  the  ijmntetae  of  a  dis- 
solved State  of  the  blood  itself.  Dr.  AllSOU 
here  recapitulated  the  leading  featuies  of 
the  case  as  we  described  them  in  the  last 
paper,  and  in  alluding  to  the  difference  of 
the  pulse  in  both  arms  said,  that  he  had 
often  known,  M  in  this  man's  eaae,  the  nulse 
assume  a  fuller  character  in  the  side  on 
which  the  patient  lay  ;  resulting,  he  had  no 
doubt,  from  the  operation  of  gruvitation  on 
the  blood  in  a  weakened  state  of  its  con- 
taining vessels,  in  the  same  maimer  as  con- 
gestion is  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
liiii^s  after  death.  Some  stupor  had  super- 
vened, he  added,  towards  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  this  case,  but  in  no  wise  border- 
in  ■  upon  coma;  besides,  the  rapid  cooling 
of  the  skin  (stated  in  last  report)  constituted 
an  additional  and  powerful  reason  tor  sup- 
posing that  this  stupor  was  not  the  cause 
of  death,  as  in  true  coma  the  body  remains 
warm  un  to  the  very  close  of  life. 

With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  appear- 
ances which  might,  perhaps,  present  them- 
selves on  dissection  here,  even  should  effu- 
sion bo  found  on  the  brain  or  in  its  cavities, 
he  would  not  be  disposed  to  consider  such 
as  the  sole  cause  of  death.  Attempts  had 
been  made  to  establish  effusion  as  a  general 
appearance  in  fever  cases,  accompanied  by 
cerebral  symptoms  ;  he  had  no  doubt  but  it 
was  occasionally  met  with,  but  statements 
concerning  it  should  lie  received  with  caution, 
at  least  while  there  was  an  arbitrary  power 
of  determining  what  was  morbid  effusion  in 
these  situations,  and  what  was  merely  the 
result  of  natural  exhalation,  perfectly  com- 
patible with  healthy  action.  For  his  own 
part,  he  always  adopted  the  rules  prescribed 
by  Andral,  and  only  considered  effusion  as 
the  result  of  disease,  when,  superficially,  the 
arachnoid  membrane  is  seen  lightly  stretch- 
ed over  the  convolutions,  or  distinctly  ele- 
vated between  them,  or,  internally,  when  the 
forniea  is  elevated,  and  the  foramen  monroi- 
anum  is  distinctly  open.  iSow  these  appear- 
ances were  not  found  in  the  present  ex- 
ample. 

A  tew  farther  observations  made  by  Dr. 
Alison  on  this  case,  will  be  found  in  our 
next  JN  umber. 
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m.    DUPU1  I  REN. 

Wiioi.tiu.  has  attended  lliesurpic.nl  clinic 
of  the  llnlol-Dieu,  w  ill  readily  assign  to  I\l. 
Dupuvtren  a  very  eminent  rank,  both  as  | 
practical  Mrgeoa  and  as  a  clinical  instructor. 
In  him  we  find  B  combination  of  qualities, 
fcOV  one  of  wbicb  alone  fflighl  distinguish  an 
ordinary  man  ;  but  wbicb,  taken  tog-etber, 
we  any  it  without  besitation,  render  biin 
the  lirst  surgeon  in  the  world.  His  talent 
for  observation,  bis  profound  and  accurate 
knowledge  in  all  branches  of  surgery,  bis  ex- 
perience, his  admirable  precision  and  quick- 
ness in  diagnosis,  bis  rare  manual  dexterity, 
the  richness  and  eloquence  of  bis  clinical 
discourses,  appear  to  us  to  be  so  unparallel- 
ed, that  we  know  no  one  who  can  dispute 
with  him  the  name  of  the  Heros  of  modern 
surgery. 

M,  Dupuvtren  had  not  exceeded  his 
seventeenth  year,  when,  after  an  honourable 
"  conrours general,"  be  was  elected  demon- 
strator at  the  "  Kcole  de  Saute."  After 
having,  from  this  time,  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  anatomical  and  physiological  pur- 
suits, he  began  to  give  lectures  on  these  sci- 
ences, and  was  a  candidate  with  M.  Dumeril 
for  the  situation  of  "  Chef  des  Travaux 
Anatomiques."  This  election  he  lost,  but 
by  one  vote  only,  and  he  obtained  the  place 
soon  afterwards  in  consequence  of  M.  Du- 
meril  baring  succeeded  to  the  anatomical 
professorship.  From  this  period  he  appears 
to  have  been  exclusively  engaged  with 
Bayle  in  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  and 
the  result  of  their  labours  is,  for  the  greater 
part,  communicated  in  the  "  Journal  de 
Medecine,  Cbirurgie  et  Pharmacie."  On 
the  13th  of  September,  1802,  M.  Dupuytren 
being  then  in  bis  '24th  year,  was  appointed* 
second  surgeon,  and  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1815,  iirst  surgeon  to  the  lldtel-Oieu, 
in  the  room  of  31.  Pelletan. 

The  most  eminent  feature  of  M.  Dupuy- 
tren's genius,  we  consider  to  be  the  admira- 
ble precision  of  bis  coup  d'a  11,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  diagnosis;  be  observes  atten- 
tively, but  most  rapidly  ;  his  judgment  is  al- 
ways (juick  and  decisive  ;  so  that  an  unac- 
tomed  observer  might   be  led  to  consider 

•  It  must  be  recollected  that  all  these 
elections  take  place  by  a  "  concours  gen--- 
ml,  iption  of  which  will  be  found  in 
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bis  manner   of  examination  ^superficial    and 

uusati.-lactory  ;     but     the     clinical     le:!ui •  •, 

winch  is  given  on  the  case  immediately 
after  thi  viait,  would  convince  him  of  lira 
error    and  create    the   greater  adinirnthii. 

M.  Dupuytren's  v-ibal  e;;,,niiiia(  ion  is  , 
(puck  and  abort,  but  veiv  lew  prncfiiiom  rs 
will  he  found,  who  put  their  questions  so  in- 
geniously or  ho  a  prop§8.  J  lis  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  are  gem  rally  coriliniied  bv  the 
event  ;  and  it  is  hut  fair  to  add  that  be  never 
humiliates  himself  so  far  as  to  involve  bis 
decisions  in  that  oracular  ambiguity  which 
might  allow  them  to  be  applied  to  any  sort 
of  termination,  livery  one  must  be  sur- 
prised at  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  with 
which  his  diagnosis  is  given,  including  the 
ib  tails  of  morbid  anatomy,  which  the  fcubi  - 
quent  examination  hardly  ever  fails  to  con- 
lirm.  This  certainty  of  JM.  Dupuytren's 
decisions  lias,  imbed,  become  so  universally 
known,  as  to  mislead  many  of  his  numerous 
admirers  to  an  implicit  faith  in  his  diagno- 
sis, bordering  almost  upon  a  conviction  of 
his  infallibility  j  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
he  easily  anticipated  that  envious  rivals 
would  gladly  catch  at  single  instances  of 
error,  in  order  to  lower  bis  reputation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public.  Thus  it  has  been  fre- 
quently proclaimed,  with  that  malicious 
satisfaction  with  which  iuferior  minds  look 
at  the  errors  of  genius,  that  Mons.  Du- 
puytren once  performed  lithotomy  where 
there  was  no  stone.  This  fact,  W  true, 
would  of  course  prove  nothing  but  the  im- 
possibility of  diagnostic  judgment  ever  ar- 
riving at  complete  certainty;  and,  indeed, 
the  same  thing  has  happened  to  such  men  as 
Cbeselden  and  Desault,  and  twice  even,  to 
JM.  Roux,  who  acknowledges  it  with  a  can- 
dour which  is  highly  creditable  to  him,  but 
of  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  believe 
AI.  Dupuytren  incapable.  This  is  a  very 
gross  fault  in  M.  Dupuytren;  great  as  is  his 
reputation,  it  is  is  exceeded  by  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and  he  is  so  extremely  jealous  of  bis 
own  superiority,  that  the  least  doubt  of  it  is 
intolerable.  The  slightest  reproach,  merit- 
ed or  not,  appears  to  him  to  tarnish  his 
glory  ;  and  this  sensitiveness  makes  him 
adopt  a  line  of  tactics,  of  which  we  shall 
have  something  to  say,  when  speaking  of 
him  as  a  clinical  teacher. 

As  an  operative  surgeon,  M.  Dupuytren 
stands  unrivalled,  though,  perhaps,  not  in 
manual  dexterity  alone;  we  might  eyen  be 
iiicHin  d  to  assert  that  be,  in  this  respect,  is 
exceeded  by  several  English  and  continental 
surgeons;  and  in  Tans  especially,  by  M. 
Roux,  who  possesses  more  mechanical 
adroitness,  ease,  and  gracefulness,  so  that  a 
superficial  observer  might  be  disposed'  to 
gire  him  the  preference.  Bat  waiving  the 
point  of  manual  dexterity,  as  being  but  a 
secondary  requisite  in  a  good  operator,  we 
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know  ut*  no  wh  >  ii  matter  >d  tech 
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turbable, and  the  must    unexpected  circum 


quired  in  a  eli  i.  her,  w<- 

how  highly    M.  Dupuytren'a  merit*  in  this 

respect    are    to    be   estimated.      I 

extraordinary    talents    which    make   a 
skilful    practitioner,     and    which    are   have 


ataneee  aerve  only  to  develop  the  resources    admired  in  M.  Dupoytren,  the  clinical  pro- 
ol  bin  dexterity,  knowledge,  and  ingenuity,  j  less  r  must  have  the  power  of  placing  I 
Whoever  sees  him  thus  struggle  with  new   in   their  moat  linking  light,  and  not  only 
and  unforeseen  obstacles,  form  new  indica-    must  he  he  thoroughly  acquainted   with  all 
tions  in  the  moment  of  utmost  danger,  and   the  cases  before  him,  but  hia  memory  moat 

invent  new    methods   of  obviating  them,   is    constantly    supply    bim    with     matter 

iatibly  impelled  to  acknowledge  (be  su-    analogy  and  experience,  with  regard  to  dl 
periority,  not  of  skill  or  dexterity,  but  ot'  ooaia,  treatment,  etc.;  and,  being  fully  ( 
genius.     The  admiration    of    the    spectator  j  vinced    ot'  the    value   of  clinical  instruction, 
reaches  to  a  still  bighor  degree,  when  the  I  he   must   have    patience  and    peraevera 
operation   is  terminated ;    and  when  M.  Du-    enough    to  recur  daily   to  things   which  he 
puytren   enters  into  minute  observations  on  I  lias  explained   a   hundred   times  betore  ;   be 
its    different   atagea,  on    the  motives   which    must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  he  has  to  do 
led   him   to  adopt  sucli  or  such  a   method,    with  unexperienced  pupils,  to  whom  nothing 
when  he  indicates  the  various  means  which    must  be  said  by  halves,   and  whom  it  is  far 


might  have  been  employed,  hut  with  less 
chance  of  success,  and  justities  his  manner 
of  proceeding  by  reasoning  and  exempli  l. 

He  iinds,  in  fact,  that  M.  Du  puytren  has 
been  coolly  observing,  calculating,  and  de- 
liberating, even  during  the  moment  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  We  have  witnessed  such 
operations,  and  confess  that  the  art  of  heal- 
ing never  appeared  to  us  so  grand,  or  so 
worthy  of  admiration. 

All  these  eminent  qualities  must  neces- 
sarily render  M.  Dupuytren's  treatment  very 
successful,  especially  as  he  combines  with 
them  that  of  being  a  good  physician,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  perfectly  (tee  from 
that  common  fault  of  hospital-surgeons, 
fondness  of  operations. 

So  much  then  of  M.  Du  puytren  as  a  prac- 
titioner ;  we  may  now  add  a  i\-\v  words  on 
his  merits  as  a  clinical  teacher. 

When  M.  Dupuvtren  succeeded  M.  Pel- 
letan  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  he  took  a  very 
great  task  upon  his  shoulders,  for  M.  Tel- 
leten'a  reputation  was  principally  founded 
upon  the  excellence  of  his  clinical  in- 
struction ;  he  was  not  only  admired,  but 
beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  these  felt  but 
little  disposed  to  show  indulgence  to  his 
successor,  whom,  from  the  manner  in 
which  JM.  Pelletan  had  been  remove  J,  they 
almost  considered  as  an  usurper.  Pelletan 
and  Deaault  had  for  a  long  period  been  the 
glory  of  French  surgery,  and  it  wanted  more 
than  ordinary  resources  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  such  predecessors.  M.  Du- 
puvtren surpassed  the  general  expectation, 
and  since  181  a,  the  surgical  clinic  of  the 
Hbtel-Dieu  has  not  only  lost  nothing  of  its 
high  reputation,  but  may  even  he  said  to 
stand  still  higher  than  before,  being  unpa- 
ralleled in  Km  ope  in  the  number  of  its  pu- 
pils, the  importance  of  its  cases,  and  the 
talent  of  its  professor. 

If  we  consider  the  extreme  rarity  of  good 
clinical  instruction,  and  how  much  is  re- 


less  difficult  to  dazzle  than  to  instruct.  In 
all  these  respects,  M.  Dupuytreii  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  irreproachable.  He  is  not  an 
orator  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
which,  according  to  our  opinion,  would  cer- 
tainly convey  very  little  praise,  but  he  al- 
ways speaks  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
manner;  his  discourses  have,  too,  a  certain 
polish,  which  is  not  often  found  in  hospitals, 
and  his  expressions  are  even  so  far  from 
being  trivial,  that  we  should  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  he  pays  more  attention  to  his 
diction  than  is  generally  believed.  But  all 
these  qualities  are  accessary,  and  he  pos- 
sesses others  of  much  greater  importance 
and  merit.  These  are,  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  information  of  the  highest  practical  and 
scientific  interest;  a  memory  which  sup- 
plies him  constantly  with  pertinent  matter 
from  all  parts  of  medical  science  ;  a  facility 
of  thinking  not  less  than  of  speaking  and  ob- 
serving, aud  an  admirable  talent  of  pointing 
out  within  a  few  moments,  what  forms  the 
interest  and  characteristic  of  the  case,  etc. 
These  are  the  qualities  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  of  M.  Hupuytren's  clinical 
discourses. 

With  all  his  brilliant  talents,  however,  his 
practical  skill  and  operative  dexterity,  his 
penetration  and  experience,  his  knowledge, 
and  his  extraordinary  endowments,  as  the 
chief  of  a  clinical  school,  M.  Dupuytren 
has  not  heen  able  to  obtain  general  esteem, 
nor  that  universal  acknowledgment  of  supe- 
riority, which  might  be  considered  due  to 
his  genius. 

There  exists  asort  of  good  faith,  which  is 
expected  from  every  scientific  man,  but 
which  is  an  indispensable  quality  in  a  pub- 
lic lecturer;  it  consists  in  the  strictest  im- 
partiality and  self-denial,  and  the  adherence 
to  truth  under  all  circumstances  whatever. 
Under  its  guidance,  neither  fear  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  nor  injury  to  self-love,  can  pause 
him  to  conceal  mistakes,  or  to  proclaim  a 
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fictitious  success,  lie  will  neither  praise 
nor  depreciute  .1  method,  merely  oa  account 

of  the   inventor's   name,   nor   .seize  upon  the 

others,  and  treat  them 
own  propert)  •.  without  tins  good  faith,  the 
nut  talents  uro  in  danger  of  serv- 
ing only  as  instruments  of  deceptiona 

\\  e  allow  tint  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
the  present  state  oi  medical  soienoe,  for  u 

clinical    profeSSOt    Strictly    to   adhere  to  this 

good  faith,  without,  at  the  same  time,  dia- 
cooraging  the  ardour  or  the  student,  and 
depriving  him  of  that  confidence  which  ought 
to  inspire  him,  at  the  beginning  at  hat,  of 
his  practical  career;  it  mighl  even  bejustt) 
considered  wisest  for  the  clinical  teacher  to 
insist,  especially,  on  the  small  but  certain 
portion  of  medical  knowledge,  than  be  con- 
tinually professing  our  ignorance  and  the 
uncertainty  of  medicine. 

To  return  to  .M.  Dupuytren.  The  clinical 
school  of  the  Ilotel-Dieu,  highly  advanta- 
18  as  it  is  to  the  pupils,  must  be  looked 
upon  with  distrust,  for  truth  is  not  always 
respected  there.  At  the  Ilotel-Dieu,  as 
every  where  else,  mistakes  are  made,  but 
they  are  carefully  concealed,  or  if  acknow- 
I,  it  is  only  because  they  can  be  re- 
paired with  a  greater  display  of  talent.  Who 
ever  heard  in  the  amphitheatre  of  this  hos- 
pital, any  authority  quoted,  or  any  modern 
surgeon  spoken  of,  either  in  good  or  bad 
terms'?  Whatever  is  foreign  to  the  school,  is 
neither  praised  nor  attacked,  but  passed  over 
iu  the  most  complete  silence  ;  every  success 
there,  is  trumpeted  forth  to  the  public  with 
the  most  minute  details  ;  fatal  cases  are  cha- 
ritably hidden,  or  at  least  spoken  of  only  en 
passant.  A  patient  who  recovers  after  a  great 
operation,  is  almost  triumphantly  carried  to 
the  amphitheatre,  and  his  case  studiously 
entered  in  the  long  list  of  cures  ;  if  he  dies, 
nobody  speaks  of  him,  and  the  case  is  buried 
with  the  body  in  the  souterrains  of  the 
hospital.  Is  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  fully 
confirmed  by  the  post- mortem  examination'! 
the  preparation  is  carefully  exhibited ;  is  it 
found  erroneous!  the  result  is  not  spoken  of, 
or  no  inspection  has  taken  place.  These 
ridiculous  pretensions  to  infallibility  being 
supported  by  the  utmost  perseverance,  and 
by  all  possible  means,  account  also  for  the 
spirit  of  domination  which  prevails  at  the 
Ilotel-Dieu.  This  clinic  is  not  a  school, 
but  rather  a  government,  consisting  of  a  few 
subaltern  ministers,  and  an  omnipotent 
ruler;  the  amphitheatre  is  not  an  arena  for 
scientific  discussions  aud  conversations,  but 
a  divan,  where  every  body  listens  with  pro- 
found humility  to  the  words  which  the  mas- 
ter deigns  to  piouounce.  fSobody  ever 
S|  eaks  but  when  asked,  and  the  answers  are 
always  given  with  a  degree  of  servilitv 
which  it  is  really  oppressing  to  witness. 
And  such  is  M,  Dupuytren' s  behaviour,  not 
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onlv  towards  the  pupils,*  hut.  even  towards 
men  whose    talents   and   merits    have    m:\di: 

them  his  cbUeagu  •;  tfter  fce  effaced  and 

annihilated    by    In  ;  ascendancy.       11-  i 

most  confounded  with  the  host  of  pupils, 

t'n-  \  are  hut  BeldoSQ  admitted  t'<  any  consul- 
tali.. ii,   aud    then    the    part    they    form    is   SO 

subordinate,  as  almost  to  create  commi 

tion,  aud  they  evidently  lose  nearly  all  pre- 
sence ofmind  before  him. 

In  concordance  with  this  i;  the  harsh 
manner  with  which  fcl.  Dupuytren  treats  his 

patients,  especially  those  who  come  to  the 
"  consultations  gratoites ;"  this  reproach 
being,  however,  directed  more  against  the 
person  than  against  the  man  in  office,  we 
shall  not  insist  upon  it. 

M.  Dupuytren  has  not  written  much,  and 
his  scientific  reputation  has,  almost  entirely, 
arisen  from  his  eminence  as  a'  clinical  pro- 
fessor and  hospital-surgeon.  His  principal 
works  are  :  "  Propositions  sur  quelques 
points  d'Anatomie,  de  Pbysiologre  et  d'Ana- 
tomie  paihologique.  1803.  Memoire  con- 
Cernant  les  eftets,  qu'  entraraent  la  ligature 
des  nerfs  pneumo-gastriques  sur  la  respira- 
tion. Memoire  sur  les  fractures  du  J'erone. 
Memoire  sur  les  Anus  artificiels."  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  information  we  have 
thrown  into  this  sketch  of  M.  Dupuytren,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  "  Hygie,"  a  journal 
published  by  a  society  of  physicians  at 
Brussels. 


POISONOUS    QUALITIES    OF    THE    SALTS 
OF    LEAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — 1  was  rather  surprised  on  reading 
in  your  last  number  Dr.  Thomson's  opinion 
of  the  non-poisonous  qualities  of  the  salts  of 
lead,  excepting  in  as  tar  as  they  are  convert- 
ed into  carbonates.  As  the  doctor  must  be 
desirous  of  establishing  his  opinion  on  the 
fullest  consideration  of  actual  facts,  I  beg 
leave  to  bring  to  his  notice  a  short  paper 
contained  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  London,"  vol.  1,  part  1,  p.  Ti. 
1  atn,Sir,6:c., 

Medicus. 

January  27,  1830. 

*  The  school  of  the  Hotel-  Dieu  generally 
consists  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  pu- 
pils, amongst  whom  there  is  always  a  great 
number  of  English,  American,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Greek,  Russian,  and  Swe- 
dish students  and  physicians,  an  honour  duo 
to  M.  Dnpuytren's  brilliant  talents,  but  of 
which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  he  is  not 
sensible. 
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T!iK     l.ANCKT. 
Ln,  Sutuiua//,  February  G,  I 

wt  regula- 
tions   of    the   vui  \.  •     coa- 
ted   the    course    which   they    have  pur- 
sued,   with    that    which,   in    their   eircum- 
stan.                v    should   have    pursu 
c  impart  801)  will  assume  a  still  more  instruc- 
tive aaptct,  by  the  addition  of  M   inquiry 
into    the  K  vi  i.il  clauses   contained  in   the 
code  of  the  Ik .  i  in   Collkge  ;  and  the  in- 
quiry will  further  illustrate  those  principles 
upon  which  we  attempted   to  account  for 
the  mischievous    discrepancies   perpetually 
eviuced  in  the  enactments  of  our  corporate 
bodies.    The  code  of  the  Dublin  College, 
indeed,  far  surpasses  in  disunion  that  of  its 
contemporaries.     It  would  seem  as  if  the 
genius  of  national  discord  had  found  its  way 
into  the  councils  of  the  College  during  the 
concoction  of  these  laws.     They  not  only 
disagree  with  those  of  every  similar  institu- 
tion, but  they  are  at  variance  with  them- 
selves ;  for,  like  true-born  Irishmen,  they 
must  differ  with  their  neighbours,  and  "  for 
love,  knock  each  other  down."   These  incon- 
sistencies commence  in  the  very  first  section 
of  this  anomalous  code.     We  there  are  in- 
formed, that  "  candidates  will  be  admitted 
to  examination  as  apprentices,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  reserved  for  ap- 
prentices, if  they  shall  have  been  registered 
as  such  on  the  College  Books."    Now  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects professed  in   these  very    regulations 
was,  the  abolition  of  apprenticeships,  by  the 
indiscriminate    admission  of  candidates   to 
examination !     Yet  we  here  find  this  pre- 
tended end  contravened,  in  the  very  first 
paragraph  of  a  document  which  purports  to 
dispense  with  indentures,  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  bribe  for  the  perpetuation  of  appren- 
ticeships, under  the  mysterious  name  of  a 
reservation   of  privileges.     Of  what  these 
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!>rr.  I   dourly  daiat&ft 

hut  the  uaturu   of  u    v  <  Ultl  pari  of 

them  ..  a  OOmfpfiflOft 

idiea,  and  n.te  of  pw 
dettl  II  with  and  \miI.< 

ind ••!  the    apprentice    will    bo 

admitted    to   examination  M  produu 

of  havih.  tin 

.      .i  Latin  school  books: — Of  having 
served  the  full    term  of  five  )ears  to  |   n 
ter  : — Of    having   paid    the,    sum    of   thirty 
guineas  into  the  Bank  of  lieland,   for   the 
College  : — Of  having  attendod  hospital  prac- 
tice, lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology, 
surgery,   medicine,    chemistry,    pharmacy, 
and  medical  jurisprudence  : — Of  having  per- 
formed dissections  and  attended  demonstra- 
tions, wherever  and  under  whomsoever  he 
pleases: — And,  lastly, on  producing  a  Latin 
or  English  thesis  on  some  medical  subject, 
or,  in  its  place,  a  series  of  cases  illustrated 
with  original  remarks,  and  collected  in  the 
hospital  he  has  attended.   In  addition  to  the 
classical  examination,  and   the  composition 
of  a  thesis,  or  the  collection  of  cases  and 
comments,  the  candidate  without  indentures 
must  produce  evidence  of  having  attended 
hospitals   or   lectures,   for,   at  least,  three 
winter  seasons,  in  Dublin,  London,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Glasgow ;  or  of  having  lodged  to 
the  account  of  the  College,  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  the  sura  of  sixty  guineas  : — Of  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  study  of  his  profes- 
sion for  the  full  terra  of  six  years  : — Of  hav- 
ing attended  a  surgical  hospital  containing 
fifty    beds   for  five  winter  seasons  of   six 
months   each : — Of  having   attended  three 
courses  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  three 
courses  of  practice  and  theory  of  surgery, 
three  courses  of  dissections  and  demonstra- 
tions,   two   courses  of   chemistry,  one  of 
pharmacy,  practice  of  medicine  (we  wonder 
they  forgot  the  theory) ,  one  of  midwifery, 
and  one   of   medical  jurisprudence  !     The 
devil's  in  it  if  the  youth  has  not  to  attend 
lectures  enough,  to  spend  time  enough,  and 
pay  money  enough,  before  he  is  favoured  with 
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an  ornmitntion  !  Wo  cnn,  to  be  sure,  fax 
the  rationale  of  a  reservation  of  privi 
for  apprentices;  oonjeetare  the  meaning  of 
abbreviating  tin*  term  of  his  studies  tn  five 

;  calculate  with  tolerable  precision 
the  reason  of  leaving  him  t«>  attend  what 
courses  oflectoree,  where,  and  under  whom 
he  pleases  ;   and    perfectly   understand    why 

juiidate  without  an  indenture  is  obliged 
to  spend  .six  years,  instead  of  live,  at  the 
profession,  attend  three  times  as  many  lec- 
tures of  one  kind,  twice  as  many  of  a  second, 
and  Bfll  innny  of  a  third  description  as  the 
{Rtre  apprentice,  in  addition  to  bai&g  re- 
stricted to  hospitals  with  a  specified  number 
of  patients,  to  schools  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery in  particular  latitudes,  and  to  profes- 
sors sanctioned  or  approved  by  the  censors 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland*  All 
this,  we  conceive,  might  be  defended  by 
corporate  sophistry,  on  the  presumption  of 
the  advantages  which  a  master's  assistance 
might  be  expected  to  confer  on  the  inden- 
tured candidate.  JJut  allowing  this  most 
groundless  piece  of  sophism  all  the  import- 
ance which  can  be  attached  to  it,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  totally  incapable  of  solving 
the  mystery,  involved  in  the  fact  of  com- 
pelling the  unindentured  pupil  to  pay  thirty 
guineas  more  for  a  license  than  the  regis- 
tered student,  after  the  College  itself  has 
taken,  in  the  multiplication  of  the  stu- 
dies of  the  former,  the  most  ample  precau- 
tions to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of 
indentures.  They  might,  on  this  latitudina- 
rian  hypothesis,  not  only  double  and  treble 
the  period  aud  quantity  of  his  studies,  but 
also  send  him  to  learn  botany  in  the  arctic 
regions,  chemistry  at  Timbuctoo,  and  ana- 
tomy among  the  Esquimaux:  all  this  it  is 
possible  that  corporate  extravagance  might 
enjoin  and  defend  ;  but  that  on  his  return, 
after  complying  with  their  commands,  he- 
should  be  amerced  in  the  sum  of  thirty 
guineas,  for  his  obedience,  is  quite  inscrut- 
able, except  on  one  supposition,  which  we 
shall  venture  by-and-by  to  advance.     The 


object    of   the    College    (or   that    which  they 
would  have  U|  believe  was  intended  in  these 

illations),  was,  the  Improvement  of  the 

noti-re  ;ist<  red  stud  en  t.aiid  the  plan  n  g  hi  in  on 
an  equality  with  apprentices,  with  respect  to 

the  amount  of  his  knowledge  |  hut  what  con- 
nexion this  salutary  precaution  had  with  a 
pecuniary  imposition,  bailies  ingenuity  to 
conjecture.  There  is  but  one,  and  only  one, 
solution  of  this  strange  enigma  in  college 
legislation.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
two  points  in  the  former  system  of  the  Dub- 
lin Collage  most  objected  to,  were,  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  who  had  not  served  their  time 
to  one  of  its  licentiates  or  members,  and  the 
expediency  of  indentures  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  medical  profession.  Com- 
pelled by  the  force  of  popular  opinion  to  re- 
linquish these  objectionable  ordinances,  yet 
reluctant  to  abandon  the  emoluments  de- 
rived from  them,  they  have  contrived  to  sub- 
stitute a  scheme  of  education  just  as  profit- 
able, and  somewhat  more  absurd  in  their 
place.  Retain  their  former  profits,  with- 
out a  modification  of  their  previous  plan, 
they  could  not,  pressed  as  they  were  on  all 
sides  on  these  two  obviously  unjust  articles 
in  their  code  of  laws ;  the  regulations,  the 
substance  of  which  we  have  just  enume- 
rated, is  the  financial  fiction  which  they  have 
conjured  up  to  bliudfold  the  public,  and  se- 
cure the  wretched  perquisites  of  their  official 
situations.  To  any  person  at  all  conversant 
with  the  nature  and  expenses  of  medical 
education,  it  must  immediately  appear  on 
the  perusal  of  this  extraordinary  document, 
that  the  expenses  attending  these  two  forma 
of  education  are  so  nicely  calculated,  that 
they  have  a  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the 
course  of  study  without  indenlures.just  suffi- 
cient to  deter*  the  student  from  its  adoption, 
and  to  induce  hint  to  accept  its  rival  as  the 
preferable  of  two  evils.  Thus,  under  the 
mask  of  liberality,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
Leaving  the  student  free  in  his  election  of 
one  of  these  two  plans,  the  College  has  so 
contrived  them,  that  he  must  adopt  the 
2  T2 


Alu.Ys.  CHAD) 

It  ofthtm,  because  of  its  being  the  least 
exp 

If    this    be     the     wretched    specimen    of 
sophistry  which  has  so   long  1  the 

College  in  deliU ration,  aud   by  which   they 
hoped  to  delude  the  public  into  a  belief  that 
they  threw  open  thfti*  institution  to  men  of" 
merit  and  ot"  every  country,  we.   cannot  but 
pity  the  sterility    of  their    invention,  and 
smile  at   the  abortive  product  of  their  cor- 
ruption.    To  think,  indeed,  that  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this  could  for  a  moment  be  received 
with  favour  by  the   profession  and  the  pub- 
lic, evinces  a  fatuity  of  intellect  only  equal- 
led, we  must  add,  by  the  baseness  of  those 
principles  to  which  it  owes  its  birth.    They 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  in  their  rapacity 
after   fees,    that  any    law   such    as    theirs, 
which  attempts  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  persous  upon  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  operate,  must  be  impracticable, 
because    it   violates  the    order  of   nature, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  differ- 
ent classes  of  men.     Has  not  the  mere  stu- 
dent,  we   ask    these    sapient  philosophers, 
eyes  to  see — ears  to  hear— organs  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  the  sense  of  touch  ?  Does  he 
not  see  the  same  diseases  in  the  hospital — 
put  the  same  parts  through  his  hands  in  the 
dissecting-room— hear  the  same   professors 
communicating  instructions — read  the  same 
books  with  as  much  application?  Is  he  not, 
in  short,  provided  with  the  same  physical 
organisation  for   observing — furnished  with 
the  same  intellectual  powers  for  reflection — 
supplied  with  the  same  material  and  mental 
capacities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  1 
And  yet  he  is  told  by  the  famous  authors  of 
this  beastly  code,  which   is  burdened  with 
the  additional  infamy  of  profanely  presum- 
ing   a    partial     distribution    of    the     gifts 
of   the  C  reator,  that  he  must  not   only  at- 
tend more  instructions,  and  spend  a  longer 
term  of  probation— but  that,   after  having 
complied    with    all    these   tyrannical  ordi- 
nances, he  must  yet  pay  a  higher  price  than 
his  indentured  fellow-student,  who  sat  on 


the  same  bt  m  h  with  him  during  their  stu- 
dies, for  tl  i  of  being  perse- 
cuted— for  the  <  reject" 

ed  M  I  ward  of  his  studious  ruib-s.-r- 

viency  to  the  avarice  of  his  examiners. 
Bach  B  law  will  not — cannot  bertduced  into 
practice. 


.MONsH  U  U    CHABERT. 


This  person  having  advertised  that  ho 
would  repeat  the  whole  of  his  "  extraor- 
dinary performances"  on  Thursday,  the 
Editor  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend,  in 
order  to  administer  a  dose  of  prosaic  acid  to 
him.  "When  challenged,  however,  Mon- 
sieur Chabert,  in  the  most  peremptory 
manner,  refused  to  take  the  poison.  Con- 
siderable uproar  ensued,  and  Monsieur  Cha- 
bert, after  much  prevarication,  promised 
that  the  money  should  be  returned,  and  he 
left  the  room  to  give  the  check- tickets,  as 
he  said,  to  the  cashier.  He  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  company- 
pressed  upon  rather  severely  by  several  gen- 
tlemen down  the  staircase,  and  at  length 
was  fairly  got  out  upon  the  pavement  in 
Regent  Street,  where,  linding  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  area  open,  he  bolted  from  his 
pursuers  down  the  steps,  ran  up  the  entire 
length  of  the  area  towards  Oxford  Street, 
and  ultimately  concealed  himself  in  a  coal- 
cellar.  Attention  was  then  directed  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  rooms,  Mr.  Welch,  who, 
after  much  clamour  on  the  part  of  the 
assembly,  directed  that  the  money  should 
be  returned,  or  tickets  be  given  to  the 
claimants,  securing  payment  on  another  day 
The  exhibition-room  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, and  it  was  stated,  at  the  doors,  that 
upwards  of  five  hundred  persons  left  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  admission. 

As  we  are  just  going  to  press  with  this 
part  of  our  Journal,  we  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  say  more  on  the  subject  of  this 
disgraceful  humbug  ;  but  in  our  next  Num- 
ber we  will  endeavour  to  publish  a  full  and 
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accurate  report  of  the  proceedings.     It  is,  I  peculiar  in  its  external  form,  except  the  con« 


however,  more  than  probable,  that  public 
curiosity  will  ho  gratified  by  an  account  of 
them  in  tin1  daily  journals. 


Bt  in  advertisement  upon  the  wrapper, 
it  appears  that  the  second  meeting,  to  make 
arrangements  for  holding  n  PUBLIC  niNNi.it, 
in  celebration  of  the  late  triumph  of  Sur- 
(.1  ><s-.\  !■« 1 1  ii  1 1 \\KTi-s,  is  appointed  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern. 

ERGOT   OF   RYE. 

Sir, — The  request  of  medical  men  to  com- 
municate intelligence  on  the  subject  of  this 
medicine,  induces  me  to  communicate  the 
following  case. 

At  5  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  November  4th, 
Mrs.  A.,  29  years  of  age,  of  a  spare  habit, 
pale  countenance,  aud  delicate  constitution, 
was  taken  in  labour  of  her  first  child.  I 
found  the  pains  occurring  at  regular  inter- 
vals ;  shortly  afterwards  the  membranes 
were  ruptured.  Upon  an  examination  per 
vaginam,  the  head  of  the  child  was  resting 
on  the  superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis;  the 
pains  continued  with  little  improvement, 
until  It  o'clock  the  following  day,  when  they 
became  very  feeble  ;  the  patient  was  much 
exhausted,  and  I    thought   it  advisable   to 


tinuance  of  the  sagittal  suture  downwards  to 
thf  nose.  The  integuments  were  rugose 
and  sodden,  plainly  indicating  B  decrease  of 
substance    since     the.    consummation    of    its 

growth.     Ik  cries,   inspiration,  and  other 

muscular  efforts,  wen-,  unusually  feeble. 

On  inquiry,  twenty-four  hours  after  birth, 
it  appeared  that  no  discharge  whatever  had 

taken  place  per  anum  ;  the  infant  seemed  to 
have  no  power  of  suckling,  and  rejected 
every  kind  of  aliment.  The  abdomen  was 
distended  and  painful  on  pressure,  the  lower 
limbs  rigidly  contracted  on  the  pelvis,  re- 
spiration difficult,  and  a  constant  moaning 
existed.  The  form  of  the  bladder  also,  not- 
withstanding a  discharge  of  urine  bad  taken, 
place,  was  distinctly  manifest  in  the  bypo- 
gastrium.  The  anus  was  apparently  well 
formed,  in  its  proper  site,  and  of  the  usual 
size,  aud  during  the  strenuous  attempts  at 
dejection,  which  the  little  sufferer  was  con- 
stantly making,  the  retractive  efforts  of  the 
levator  ani  were  particularly  evident.        , 

The  introduction  of  a  bougie  detected  an 
obstruction  about  an  inch  above  the  external 
orifice,  and  which  the  finger  ascertained  to 
be  impenetrably  strong  and  fibrous.  At  each 
endeavour  to  expel  the  excrement,  an  im- 
pression was  communicated  to  the  finger 
similar  to  the  pressure  of  a  quantity  of  im- 
pending fluid. 

Having  consulted  my  friends,  Messrs. 
Chapman,  Weight,  and  I31akeney,  the  pene- 
tration of  this  adventitious  membrane  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  rational  and  indeed 
only  probable  means  of  saving  the  child  from 
imminent  death.     An  incision  was  therefore 


deliver   as  soon  as  possible.     I    therefore 

gave  her  twenty-five  grains  of  the  powdered   made'  forty-e.ght  hours  after  birth,  from  the 


secale  cornutum,  in  a  tea-cup  full  of  warm 
tea,  in  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
strong  bearing-down  pains  were  excited,  and 
the  child  was  born  alive  fifty  minutes  after 
the  administration  of  the  powder,  the  funis 
was  twice  twisted  round  the  child's  neck, 
and  the  placenta  very  strongly  adhered  to 
the  left  side  of  the  uterus,  iioth  mother 
and  child  have  since  done  well. 
Eton,  Dec.  28, 1829.       Henry  Pointer. 


CASE  OF  IMPERFORATE   RECTUM. 
By  D.  O.  Edwards,  Esq.t  Westminster. 

Ann  Aldridce,  residing  in  Castle  Lane, 
Westminster,  a  delicate  woman,  about  37 
years  of  age,  was  at  the  full  period  of  gesta- 
tion delivered  by  natural  efforts,  on  the  17th 
instant,  of  a  male,  her  sixth  child.  The  two 
preceding  children  were  still-born,  and  the 
n  other  had  su tiered  much  from  grief  and 
anxiety,  having  been  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, and  obliged  to  maintain  the  surviving 
ehildren  by  her  exertions  as  a  laundress. 
The  infant  was  lull  grown,  having  nothing 


anus  to  the  coccyx,  and  as  far  up  as  the  cul- 
de-sac,  which  formed  the  obstruction.  A 
sharp-pointed  bistouri  was  then  introduced, 
shielded  by  the  index  finger,  and  three  inci- 
sions, commencing  at  one  point,  and  direct- 
ed towards  the  sacrum,  made  completety 
through  the  membrane  ;  no  fluid  escaped  ; 
the  knife  was  withdrawn,  and  the  finger 
again  passed  up,  hut  no  indication  of  the 
situation  of  the  rectum  could  be  found,  and 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  peritoneum, 
bladder,  vessels,  etc.,  was  tangibly  evident. 
1 1  was  thought  prudent,  for  these  reasons,  to 
desist  from  the  further  use  of  the  knife,  and 
the  usual  palliatives  were  resorted  to  during 
the  remainder  of  the  child's  existence, 
which  terminated  on  the  following  day,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  strangulation. 

Autopsy  six  hours  after  death. — Con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Weight, 
Chapman,  Blakeney,  and  Jenkins.  Abdo- 
men much  swollen,  and  slightly  discoloured. 
On  making  the  first  incision,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dark-coloured  blood  escaped,  and  the 
alimentary  canal  was  found  distended  to  the 
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utmost,     Th  was  of  ordinary  |i 

tulour,    uud    i  :  blftddt  i 

«l,   iIih  ply    imbedded    ill    the    pa: 
chyiutk  oi    tl. 

:>d  tilled  wilhdark-c  A   ui<  d  bile, 

The  stQinac  h  and  small  inteatinei  were  tilled 

Asil.li  tlatus,  uud  contained  nun  us  mixed  with 
lults.  lutu  the  cucal  |»i  tioti  ut'  tin;  ileum, 
a  epiantity  ul'  meconium  had  escaped  through 

the  ileo-ececal  valve,  but  which  was  u\'  per* 

recti)   natural  formation.      Nt  ally  the   entile 

peritoneum  was  in  darned  i  and  particularly 

that  which  envelops  the  large  intestines.  Tie- 
uni,  colon,  and  rectum,  were  completely 
tilled  with  thick  and  viscid  lufeconium.  The 
muscular  and  mucous  tunics  were  pretty 
healthy  in  the  stomach,  duoileimm,  and 
jejunum,  hut  a  lar^e  portion  of  ileum  was  in 
ingrenoua  state,  and  all  the  large  en- 
trails indicated  a  Btate  of  intense  inilainma- 
lioa.     Sigmoid    flexure  remarkably   la 

with  a  long  mesenteric  attachment.  The 
reel  \inated  in  a  ntl-rfe-sdc  at  the 

middle  of  the  eaerum,  having  n  meio-rec 
turn  tu  its  whole  length,  and  a  eemplete 
peritoneal  covering  ;  the  mucous Hning  <m<! 
muscular  tissue  equally  contributed  to  form 
the  sac.  The  peritoneum  wm  reflected  la- 
terally and  downward,  from  the  meso-rec- 
turn  to  the  sacrum  and  sides  of  the  pelvis, 
ami  was,  as  usual,  continued  forwards  over 
the  bladder,  giving  a  covering  in  its  passage 
to  the  third  portion  of  the  rectum,  which 
•was  thus  completely  detached  from  the  main 
gat.  This  membrane  beiug  raised,  the 
recto-vesicul  fascia  was  seen  parting  back- 
wards from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
completely  closing  up  the  inferior  opening 
of  the  pelvis.  Under  this,  the  levatoresam 
lay,  stretching  from  the  sides  of  the  bladder 
directly  backwards  to  the  sacrum,  and  be- 
coming blended  with  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  sphincter  and  the  longiludiual  fibres, 
which  constituted  the  insulated  anus.  The 
sphincter  was  perfectly  well  formed,  and  at- 
tached, as  usual,  to  the  coccyx  and  centrum 
tendinosum  perinei ;  its  fibres  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  the  levator 
ani,  and  contributed  to  form  the  adventitious 
barrier. 

It  is  evident  from  the  dissection,  that  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  intervened  be- 
tween the  blind  pouch  of  the  rectum  and 
that  of  the  anus,  and  consequently  no  ope- 
ration could  have  availed  ;  a  distance,  too, 
of  half  an  inch  existed  between  the  termi- 
nation of  the  rectum  and  that  of  the  anus. 
The  bladder,  urethra,  and  their  appendages, 
were  perfectly  well  formed,  and  in  their  pro- 
per position  ;  the  pelvic  arteries  obeyed  the 
ordinary  laws  of  their  distribution,  regard- 
lees  of  the  disorder  extant  around' them.  In 
the  thorax,  the  viscera  and  their  covering's 
were  perfectly  natural,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  economy  seemed  perfectly  well  adapt- 


ed to  sustain  the  development  of  life,  but 
fur  the  fatal  lusus  just  d< 

One.  of  the  three  incisions  had  penel 

tvitjof  the  peritommm,  but  no  iutes* 
tine  had  been  wounded, 

Jan.  28th,  lliaO. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  IK) -I'll' A  J  . 


CEPHALALGIA    ANU    VERTICO. 

A  COMPOfXTOB,  Aged  28,  was  admitted 
on  the  2d  J  uly,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hoots. 
He  stated,  that  about  two  years  ago  he 
became  subject  to  a  noise  in  the  right  i 
attended  by  pain  in  the  same  side  of  the 
head  ;  compares  the  noijge  (which  is  con- 
stant, and  prevents  his  sleeping)  to  the  rustl- 
ing of  water.  Says  he  is  perfectly  deaf  in 
the  right  ear;  has  vertigo,  and  fell  down 
when  cqmipg  over  Loudon  Bridge.  l'ro- 
txudes    tl.  lie   apparently  with   great 

difficulty;  the  eyes  are  prominent,  uud  have 
a  very  wild  appearance  ;  countenance  anx- 
ious ;  hands  tremulous  ;  the  pupils  contract 
and  dilate  naturally;  memory  lately  become 
bid  ;  bowels  confined;  pulse  76,  full,  and 
labouring.  The  head  to  be  shaved,  and  the 
patient  to  be  cupped  behind  the  mastoid 
process  to  a  pint ;  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Ten  grains  of  calomel  this  even- 
ing ;  a  dose  of  house  medicine  to-morrow 
morning  ;  milk  diet. 

3.  Feels  much  more  comfoi  table  ;  less 
pain  in  the  head  ;  bowels  very  freely  open- 
ed by  the  medicine  ;  skin  moist  and  cool  ; 
pulse  84,  not  so  labouring;  eyes  less  wild; 
countenance  less  anxious.  Venesection  to 
a  pint ;  repeat  the  calomel,  and  house  me- 
dicine as  before. 

•1.  Thinks  himself  better,  but  complains 
still  of  the  noise  in  the  bead  ;  does  not  feel 
so  giddy  ;  bowels  open  freely ;  protrudes 
his  tongue  with  less  labour,  and  his  counte- 
nance is  less  anxious  ;  pulse  30,  soft;  skin 
cool  ;  feels  a  desire  for  food.  Repeat  the 
mercury  to-morrow,  unless  the  gums  shall 
be  affected  ;  house  medicine  daily. 

10.  Has  still  a  constant  pain  in  the  right 
ear,  but  ail  the  other  symptoms  have  abated. 
Says  he  does  not  sleep  well  ;  pulse  80,  soft 
and  compressible  ;  skin  moist ;  bowels  freely 
opened.  Calomel  ten  grains  this  evening  ; 
continue  the  house  medicine  daily  ;  sixteen 
leeches  behind  the  right  ear  daily. 

13.  Much  as  before.  The  noise  and  pain 
in  and  about  the  right  ear  still  continue; 
bowels  open  ;  pulse  80.  The  head  to  be 
shaved,  and  cold  lotion  applied  constantly; 
calomel  ten  grains  twice  a  day,  until  the 
gums  are  affected. 

15.  Mouth  very  sore,  and  copious  saliva- 
tion.  The  noise  in  the  ears  much  reduced  ; 
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go  much  so,  tliot  he  says  it  is  scarcely  per- 
oeptible  to  himself ;  has  no  paiu  else ;  pulsn 
B4,  rather  full.  No  motion  since  yesterday 
morning.  House  medicine  Lmmediatelyi 
Apply  the  leeches  behind  the  right  ear 
every  other  dajri 

ta.  I  lie  eat  still  improving  ;  lays  ho  can 
now  hear  a  little  with  it.  Sleeps  well ; 
bowels  regular;  pulse  72,  natural;  appe- 
tite increased.  Calomel  ten  grains  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  morning  continue  the  leeches. 

tli    Hal    but  little    noise    in    the  ear  ;  no 

paid  i-1  Ute  head;  feels  great  debility;  bow- 
els kept  open  by  bouse  medicine  ;  mouth 
very  sore,  and  copious  salivation  ;  pulse  96, 

Small. 

.  Slept  well  last  ni^lit  ;  has  less  pain  in 
the  head  ;  pulse  80,  full  and  compressible  ; 
bowels  open;  mouth  less  sore.  Repeal  the 
leeches  immediately,  and  afterwards  a  blis- 
t  r,  to  be  dressed  With  savine  ointment. 
House  medicine  daily. 

Has  slid  some  pain  in  the  ear,  hut 
that  o(  the  head  quite  gone.  Countenance 
much  improved;  pulse  8 !  ■ ;  bowels  con- 
fined. Repent  the  leeches  and  the  mercury 
to-morrow  morning. 

215.  Thinks  himself  better;  took  three 
doses  of  house  medicine  before  the  bowels 
were  moved  ;  appetite  good  ;  tongue  clean  ; 
still  slight  noise  in  the  ear;  pulse  81,  soft 
and  full. 

29.  Has  still  some  slight  pain  and  noise 
in  the  ear,  but  very  much  less  severe ; 
pulse  96  ;  bowels  disposed  to  become  cos- 
tive. Three  pills  of  colocynth  and  calomel 
every  other  night ;  house  physic  on  the 
alternate  mornings;  twelve  leeches  before 
the  right  ear. 

Aug.  1.  Noise  not  quite  removed  ;  bowels 
kept  open  by  the  pills  and  house  medicine  ; 
pulse  88.     Twelve  leeches  behind  the  ear. 

o.  Better.     House  diet. 

7.  Continues  to  improve  ;  bowels  regular. 

1.5.  Complains  only  of  restlessness  at 
night.  Ten  grains  of  extract  of  henbane 
every  night. 

19.  Quite  well.     Discharged. 


MORTIFICATION    OF    THE     FEET. 

Hannah  Southward,  a  sempstress,  29 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  Dorcas's 
Ward  on  the  14th  January,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Travers.  The  patient  stated,  that 
from  extreme  poverty  she  had  for  a  consi- 
derable time  suffered  great  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  been  living  exceedingly  low,  having 
frequently  had  only  a  little  bread  to  eat  for 
days  together,  and  sometimes  goiug  entirely 
■without  food  ;  bad  been  obliged  to  sleep  on 
straw  with  very  little  covering,  through  the 
depth  of  the  winter  ;  she  of  course  Buffered 
greatly  from  the  cold,  but  does  not  remem- 
ber to  have  felt  it  more  than  usual  at  auy 


particular  time  ;  often  got  her  feet  wet 
while   taking  home    woik,  and   was    then  in 

the  habit  of  sitting  about  in  the  ssthe  ihd    . 

it   .seven  w  eel.s  ngO,    her  li  a  to 

Swell,  and  became  very  painful  ;  at ■<  ompft- 
nied    hy    extreme  thirst,  want  of  sleep,  and 

diotrbOBB,  which  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  her  admission.     She  bad  nSVer  been  able 

to  stand  since,  and  had  been  livitlg  ifl  the 
Same  wretched  condition.  The  feet  gradu- 
ally assumed  B  darker  colour,  and  were,  at 
the  time  of  her  admission,  perfectly  black 
and  cold,  and  devoid  of  all  feeling  and  mo- 
tion. In  Fact,  they  were  in  a  complete  state. 
of  sphacelus,  and  a  line  of  demarcation"  was 
visible  around  each  leg  above  the  anclo  in 
the  one,  and  rather  below  it  in  the  other 
limb.  There  was  a  hectic  flush  on  the  cheek  ; 
the  pulse  1 '.»;;,  weak  and  thrilling;  skin  hot 
and  dry;  tongue  brownish  white  ;  bowels 
purged.  Had  also  cough  and  mucous  ex- 
pectoration. Mr.  Travers  ordered  half  a 
grain  of  opium  every  six  hoars; 

Uphate  efquininet  two  grains  ; 

lufushm  of  roses,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
GpmpQuna  tincture   of  cardannons,  u 

drachm  ;  three  times  a  day. 
A  little  beef-tea  to  be  given  frequently, 

arid  a  table- spoonful  of  brandy  every 

six  hours. 

A  strip  of  lint,  dipped  in  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, to  be  laid  over  the  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  the  whole  foot  covered  with 
bread  poultice. 

On  the  following  day,  when  again  visited 
by  Mr.  Travers,  she  was  found  to  have  slept 
several  hours  during  the  night,  and  then 
appeared  drowsy  and  uncollected,  as  if  from 
the  efivcta  of  the  opium.  J\'o  appetite  ;  did 
not  complain  of  pain  ;  skin  hot  ;  tongue 
brown  and  dry  ;  pulse  132,  weak,  and  vi- 
brating. Bowels  purged,  the  stools  coining 
away  under  her.  Line  of  separation  more 
apparent.  She  lay  in  this  state  until  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  and  died  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock. 


GUT'S    HOSPITAL. 

URGE    CHANCRE. 

This  patient  is  a  healthy-looking  sailor, 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  Says  the  sore 
first  made  its  appearance  about  six  weeks 
before  his  admission  ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
left  side  of  the  penis,  on  the  prepuce  and 
glans  ;  has  a  dark  excavated  appearance, 
edges  and  base  remarkably  hard.  Mr.  Key 
said  this  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  chan- 
cres, which  is  rarely  seen  in  hospital  prac- 
tice; it  is  the  true  Hunterian  chancre.  On 
questioning  the  man,  he  positively  de- 
nied  having    hud    any    connexion    with    a 


SUPPOSED  HERNJA.-OJBEHAUTY, 


r   tlio  last  twelve   months,  and  the 
a.vil  thought  it  was  cold  settled  in\he 
part;  the  old  nurse  wag  called  to  giv.-  her 
opiiuou  ou  the  subject,  and  she    positively 
uost-rted   b«    Vfli    "  inoculated."      Mi.    Ket 
bald,  (and  it  is  lo  be  hoped  the  young  gentle- 
men will  reel  a  due  proportion  of  gratitude 
for  bo  great  a  benefit ),  that  the  pupils  would 
now    have  au  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
edeiis   of  mercury  in  true  chancre  ;  he  ac- 
|>re-,enbed    pil.    hydrarg,    gr.    x. 
Qtgbt,  and  hve  grains  in  the  morning, 
combined  with  opium,  gr.  ss.  Black  wash  to 
the  Mire. 

Jan.  11.  The  chancre  is  remarkably  im- 
proved in  its  appearance,  the  edges  and  base 
have  fcpat  much  of  their  hardness,  and  the 
gums  are  slightly  affected.  The  remedies 
having  thus  proved  so  beneficial,  he  was  or- 
dered to  continue  them. 


SUPI'OSED    CASE     OF   STRANGULATED    INGUI- 
NAL   HERNIA. 


J.  Dash,  admitted  on  Monday  morning, 
Jan.  18,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock, 
under  Mr.  13.  Cooper,  with  severe  pain  of  t^ie 
abdomen,  which  attacked  him  the  day  pre- 
vious, while  walking  in  the  street.  The 
patieut  said  he  had  had  a  hernia  on  the  left 
side  for  many  years,  and  being  a  porter  at 
one  of  the  wharfs  in  the  city,  is  accustomed 
to  very  hard  work,  which  frequently  caused 
the  rupture  to  descend  ;  he  was  enabled  al- 
wavs  to  return  it  immediately  with  pressure, 
and  in  an  erect  posture.  On  Sunday,  Jan. 
17  (the  day  before  his  admission),  he  was 
walking  slowly  in  the  street,  when  it  de- 
scended; he  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
means  for  its  reduction,  and,  as  he  thought, 
with  success,  the  tumour  completely  disap- 
pearing ;  shortly  after,  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  pain  in  his  abdomen  ;  he  immedi- 
ately returned  home,  when  vomiting  super- 
vened, which,  with  the  pain,  continued  in- 
cessantly the  whole  day.  In  the  evening  he 
was  bled  largely,  without  deriving  any  bene- 
fit;  the  pain  aud  vori|king  continued  the 
whole  night,  but  in  the  morning  the  latter 
ceased.  Soon  after  he  was  admitted,  we 
saw  him  ;  at  which  time  he  complained  of 
severe  pain,  which  appeared  more  acute  in 
the  course  of  the  colon;  legs  drawn  up  to- 
wards the  abdomen,  and  he  could  not  bear 
pressure  on  this  cavity.  Countenance  pale 
and  anxious;  tongue  white  and  moist; 
pulse  small  and  contracted.  We  examined 
the  inguinal  canal  ^which  was  enlarged,  so 
as  to  allow  the  linger  to  be  passed  up  with 
facility),  but  failed  in  detecting  awgthilig 
resembling  intestine.  Dowels  have  not  been 
evacuated  since  yesterday  morning. 

18.  Mr.  Key  being  in  the  ward  visited 
liiui,  and   having    carefully    examined  the 


canal,  said,  he  thought  he  could  feel  a  small 
swelling     tow  ligament, 

which  ti  It  very  murk  like  intestine.  Mr. 
( iooper  then  saw  i  at ;    at  the  i ii 

dilution,  be  eould  d<-tect  nothing.     Mr. 
Key    directed   his  attention    to    the    above 

mentioned  •*  small  swelling, "when  the  ju- 
nior surgeon  said  be  could  distinctly  feel  it. 
Mr.  M o]   .hi'-,  opinion  I  uested,4h*t 

l(  man,  after  a  critical  examination,  .-.aid 
he  could  only  feel   the  sharp  kIl  •   <  J  "  '» 
cle.     Ordered,  venesection  ud  Jxx,  fctatim,  a 
dose  i  |   oil    to    be  taken    luimedmtely, 

and  afterwards  ;*u  enema  of  house-physic. 
In  the  afternoon,  Sir  A.  Cooper  saw  him, 
but  we  were  not  present  at  the  time.  It 
was  stated,  however,  that  he  thought  it 
belter  to  "  wait  a  little."  At  seven  o'clock 
we  again  saw  the  patient,  when  he  had  ju->t 
been  in  t!ie  warm  bath,  and  was  in  a  copious 
perspiration  ;  the  pain,  however,  had  not 
yet  abated  ;  the  pulse-  had  become  much 
fuller,  and  soft. 

19.  On  visiting  him  this  morning,  we 
found  him  most  remarkably  improved  ;  ab- 
dominal pain  completely  subsided,  and  can 
bear  pressure  very  well ;  bowels  well  evacu- 
ated in  the  night,  and  he  obtained  some 
sleep  j  pulse  80,  soft,  and  full  ;  tongue 
moist.  These  favourable  symptoms  super- 
vened about  niue  o'clock  last  night,  after  he 
had  been  in  the  bath,  and  iu  time  to  save 
him  from  an  operation,  it  being  confidently 
asserted  a  case  of  direct  inguinal  hernia. 

23;  Has  rapidly  improved  since  last  re» 
port;  is  walking  about  the  ward ;  bowels 
open;  tongue  clean. 

2t.  Nearly  well. 


LIBERALITY 


TO     THE      STUDENTS 
HOSPITAL. 


OF     THIS 


Post-mortem  examinations  are  now  pub- 
licly announced  at  this  hospital,  by  a  tin- 
plate  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  on 
which  is  printed  "  Demonstrations  of  Mor- 
bid Anatomy  to-day,  at  one  o'clock  ;''  but 
the  way  in  which  these  examinations  are 
generally  conducted,  is  certainly  most  repre- 
hensible ;  many  of  the  subjects  having  been 
phi/slcicmi  patients,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
students  consequently  know  nothing  of  the 
cases  before  death,  and  at  the  "  examina- 
tion" in  the  theatre,  they  are  never  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted. 
The  subject  is  placed  ou  the  table,  aud  the 
contents  of  the  different  cavities  are  exam- 
ined, if  necessary;  the  pupil  perhaps  sees 
the  stomach,  heart,  or  brain  ;  hears  a  few 
words  exchanged  by  the  "  knowing  ones," 
and  after  a  few  nods,  winks,  or  sneers,  the 
body  is  removed. 


NECROSIS.— PROTRACTED  LABOURS. 
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nonru.  sr.  imi;iikk, 
at  Btustets. 


Nj.ritOMs    01     'ill      iriv:il     JAW-nONB     8UC- 

:  l    l   l  ■>    l  III    \  1  IP    i;\     1  ll  I      \(   l  r.\  I,  CAU- 

i  i.iiv. 

J.    l.ioivrns  etttt.    .'15,    a    guard    of   the 
Diligence,  begun,    at    the    commencement  ol 

ar,  to  be  affected  with  ulceration  <>i'  the 
guns,  mi  the  left  side.    <>f  the   upper  jaw. 

After  three  months,  during  which  time  the 
all'ection  bad  been  loft  to  itself,  the  ulcera- 
tion rapidly  spread,  and  the  teeth  which  had 
hitherto  appeared  hot  to  participate  in  the 
disease,  became  loose,  and  six  of  them  fell 
out,  though,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they 
were  not  in  the  least  carious.  The  patient 
now  applied  to  a  surgeon,  who  prescribed 
the  external  use  of  the  chlorate  of  lime, 
which,  however,  had  no  etlect.  Ilaviug 
been,  towards  the  end  of  April,  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Seutin,  the  upper  jaw-bone  on  the  left  side 
was  found  almost  completely  decayed,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  gums  being  covered 
with  greyish  ulcerations,  which  exhaled  a 
very  foetid  smell.  Professor  Seutin  immedi- 
ately decided  upon  touching  the  diseased 
part  with  the  actual  cautery,  the  application 
of  which  did  not  apparently  cause  the  least 
pain;  the  patient  was  also  ordered  to  gargle 
with  the  solution  of  chlorine.  This  treat- 
ment produced  but  a  transitory  relief,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  use  the  cautery 
again,  three  days  after  its  first  application. 
The  ulceration  continued, however,  to  spread, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  May  almost  the  whole 
of  the  alveolar  arch,  and  the  anterior  and 


discharged  apparently  well,  and  able  to  re- 
lume   his    former    occupation.       S-.oii    |#Mf 
ariod,  however,  lit  became   subject  to 

violent,  shooting  pain  in  the  right  hall  ol 'thu 
upper  jaw-bone,  with  swelling  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  i^ums,  and   loosening  &f  the  teeth. 

On  his  re»ed  mission  into  the.  hospital  on  tin* 

•J  I  si  ol"  July,  almost  nil  the  teeth  of 
the  right  upper  jaw  were  found  so  loose 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  extinct  them  ; 
the  glims  were  in  great,  part  destroyed,  and 
the  bone  denuded,  loose,  and  necrotic  The 
same  method  was  accordingly  employed  as 
h  lore,  the  loose  portions  of  bono  were  re- 
moved, and  the  actual  cautery  wus  applied  to 
the  wound  and  the  neighbouring  soft  parts. 
Under  the  use  of  strengthening  diet,  and 
the  local  application  of  muriatic  acid,  the 
disease  gradually  took  a  favourable  course  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  September  the  patient 
was  discharged  perfectly  well. — Jour,  de 
Med.  dc  Bruxelles. 


PROTIIACTI-D    LABOURS  —  REPLY    OF  MR. 
CIRTIN    TO    MR.  WRIGHT. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tnii  Lancet. 

Sir,  —  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hall 
Wright,  having  made  some  acrimonious  ob- 
servations on  my  mode  of  practice,  relative 
to  certain  obstetrical  cases,  which  you  did 
me  the  honour  of  inserting  in  No.  322  of 
your  valuable  Journal,  page  176,  I  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  liberality  which  has 
ever  distinguished  The  Lantcet,  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  his  letter. 

This  superlatively  rigid  commentator  ob- 
part  of  the  internal  paries  of  the  antrum  ]  serves,  M  The  article  in  question  certainly 
were  denuded,  and  the  zj'goraatie  fossa  was  proves  the  efficacy  of  the  secale."  Now, 
gangrenous.     All  the  teeth  of  the  left   side    what  more  does  he  require,   indeed,  what 


had  fallen  out,  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
cisor.  The  necrotic  portion  of  bone  was  im- 
mediately removed,  and  consisted  of  the 
whole  of  the  left  half  of  the  alveolar  arch, 
from  the  innermost  incisor  tooth,  to  the  mo- 
lar tuberosity,  so  that  the  antrum  was  laid 
bare  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  denuded 
part,  and  the  circumference  of  the  wound, 
were  again  cauterized,  and  the  patient  or- 
dered wine  and  cinchona.  From  this  period 
the  disease  took  a  more  favourable  appear- 
ance ;  the  ulceration  of  the  gums  ceased  to 
spread,  the  sanious  discharge  lost  its  footor 
etc.,  and  on  the  27th  of  Mayr,  when  the    es- 


raore  could  be  have,  than  his  Own  admitted 
proof  of  all  that  was  intended  to  be  proved  ; 
and  what  other  object  could  I  have  in  pub- 
lishing these  cases,  than  to  afford  a  small 
addition  to  the  body  of  facts  already  on 
record  1 

He  adds,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  secale 
was  "  rash,  officious,  and  unnecessary  ;"  and 
this,  too,  in  the  line  immediately  following 
his  approbation  of  the  proof  afforded  of  its 
efficacy  ! 

But  1  would  ask,  why  "  rash  or  unne- 
cessary 1"  Is  it  to  be  deemed  an  act  of 
unnecessary  interference,  or  of  officious  in- 


char  from  the  cautery  had  come  away,  the  |  termeddling  on  the.  part  of  a  practitioner, 
subjacent  parts  presented  torpid  granu-  who,  having  a  mighty  therapeutic  agent  at 
lalions.  Under  the  frequent  application  of;  his  command,  employs  it  for  the  relief  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  internaluse  of  cinchona  !  human  suffering,  and    that  too    with   every 


and  wine,  the  suppuration  gradually  became 
more  healthy,  the  wounds  gradually  tilled  up, 
and  towards  the  end  of  June  the  patient  was 


desirable  success?  Is  it  to  be  called  rash 
to  save  the  parturient  female  many  hours, 
perhaps  ever;  days,  of  pain  which  might  be 
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tiered,  md  of  anxiety  winch  could 
be  readily  dispelled  ! 

ish    and  .in  ious   ar<t  tUa   trims  by 
b  the  i  i  pur- 

pose   ought  to  ho    availed,    then  do    I    fully 

merit  tli  ,  of  criticism  in  which  vour 

i-oru-sji -unl  ent  has  so  freely  indulged  ;  but 
if  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  affliction,  if  to 
check  thy  career  of  protracted  suffering,  if  to 
st  ilia  progr<  si  oj  unnecessary  irritation, 
and  to  relieve  the  excited  feelings  of  sur- 
rounding relatives,  be  considered  a  com- 
ineudabie  motive  i'or  exertion,  then  it  will 
appear  that  such  harsh  and  pedantic  remarks 
have  beep  offered  prematurely,  and  without 
re;\soriahle  foundation,  and  having  for  their 
object  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  dis- 
p laying  in  brilliant  colours  the  deep  leamiog 
and  extensive  research  of  \lr.  Hall  Wright, 
and  to  exhibit  in  degrading  contumely  my 
ignorance  "  of  the  extremely  beautiful  pro- 
cess of  parturition." 

No  doubt,  in  his  estimation,  it  would  be  a 
safer  mode  of  practice  to  await,  ere  a  help- 
ing hand  should  be  outstretched,  twelve 
hours,  according  to  authority,  that  all  might 
be  done  secundum  art  em,  O,  no  !  rather 
let  your  patient  linger  hour  after  hour  in  the 
intensity  of  her  so  tie  rings,  lest  established 
form?  should  be  violated,  lest  great  names 
should  be  contemned,  lest  your  correspond- 
ent's opinions  should  be  nullified. 

And  where,  let  rat  ask.  is  the  fairness, 
■where  even  the  advantage,  of  bringing  up 
gnat  nanus  in  array  against  the  mode  of 
practice  which  1  thought  lit  to  adopt;  when 
Ins  sheet-anchor,  Dr.  Burns,  expressly  states 
in  his  "  Principles  of  Midwifery,"  fifth 
edition,  page  391,  "  I  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  trying  this  remedy"  (the  ergot). 
What  then  is  the  reasonable  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  admission  1  Surely  that 
Burns,  in  composing  his  able  and  luminous 
treatise,  adopted  a  mode  of  argument  that 
would,  in  its  amplification,  embrace  all  the 
remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  of  which 
he  had  any  experience ;  no  further  did  he 
go.  The  administration  of  ergot  was  to  him 
personally  unknown.  Ought  we  then,  who 
have  later  authorities  and  ample  evidence 
for  our  guides,  to  feel  ourselves  bound  by  his 
dictum,  in  cases  which,  under  all  their  cir- 
cumstances, never  came  within  his  observa- 
tion, valuable  as  it  is  in  general  ?  Certainly 
not.  if  then  we  are  at  liberty  to  deny  the 
paramount  authority  of  such  a  man  as  Or. 
Burns,  surely  we  nuiv  b  \ pardonably  allowed 
to  reject  that  of  Mr. 'Half  Wright. 

Your  correspondent  talks  much  about 
"  dilating  pains,"  and  asserts  my  "  igno- 
rance of  the  extremely  beautiful  process  of 
parturition,"  because  1  am  unwilling  to  s  >• 
them  continuing  long  after  the  ell'cct,  which 
they  are  calculated  to  produce,  has  been 
gained.    These  "  dilating  pains,"  or  at  least 


what  /><■  calls  <li!  •  ns,  must,  on  no 

.-.  1 1!».    1  ht-y  may  i 
tinue  iu- 

md    materially   ail.-ct   the 
after  pt  lab  »ur.    But  these  con- 

siderations are    to  be   of    no   avail.      I 
though  you  may  have  the  power  of  exrn 

ng  and  "  dilating  pains"  Into 
an  expulsive  action,  and  thus  bring 
t  >  a  successful  and   speedy  termination ,  yet 
here  you  must  pause.  There  is  no  authi 
fur  so  acting;  you  must  wait  twelve  he 
Though  relief  is  in  your   grasp,  yon  n 
not  afford   it.      Wo  be  to  the  daring  innova- 
tor, who,  regardless  of  authorities  and   of 
.'  names,  presumes  to  act   upon  his  own 
judgment!     Kven  should  complete  success 
crown   his  endeavours,  still  will  he    be  ex- 
posed   to    the    rigid  criticism    and    logical 
analysis  of  your  correspondent.     "A  >iero 
playing  upon  his  harp,  in  view  of  a  city  in 
tiames,  is    a  less   frightful  picture  of  huma- 
nity than   the  philosopher,  who,  bashing    in 
the  serenity  of  his  own  speculations,  is  y»<t 
indifferent  to  the  ignorance  he  could  correct, 
the  error  he  could  remove,  or  the  misery  he 
could  relieve." 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  well-wisher,  cxC, 

T.  Calvekt  Girtin. 
Islington,  Nov.  lo;>0. 

[The  letter  of  our  correspondent  was  mis- 
laid, or  it  should  have  been  inserted  in  an 
earlier  Number. — Ed.  L.] 


FOUNDATION    OF    THE    MEDIC0-E0TAN1CAL 
SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancf.t. 

Sin, — The  late  disagreements  in  the  above 
Society  are  by  this  time  generally  known 
throughout  the  country.  Many  mistate- 
ments  have  gone  forth  prejudicial  to  its 
founder,  Mr.  John  Frost,  lhave  read,  from 
time  to  time,  the  different  accounts  in  the 
papers,  and  have  lamented  that  nothing  oc- 
curred to  enable  me  to  offer  my  aid  to  rescue 
Mr.  Frost  from  the  imputations  cast  upon 
him.  Vour  valuable  Journal  has,  however, 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  my 
wishes.  In  the  number  of  The  Lancet  for 
January  1 6th,  which  1  regret  I  did  not  re- 
ceive till  to-day,  I  read,  with  surprise,  that 
vou  had  been  iuformed,  the  Medico-Bota- 
nical Society  owes  its  origin  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Thomas  Gozna,  Mr.  Raphael 
Smith,  and  Mr.  John  Smith.  Without  delay 
1  sent  for  the  subsequent  Number,  expect- 
ing to  find  that  those  Gentlemen  had  con- 
vinced you,  and  your  readers,  of  the  incor- 
rectness of  your  Correspondent's  communi- 
cation.   I  was  disappointed,  und  concluded 
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tlmy  conhl  no(  have  read  the  .-t;»ti-tui  nt.     I  1  medioa! science.    Bereral  of  ilic  members, 

am  sure  had  they  uone  so  (particularly  the  whom  I    may  call   frieuda<T    .Mcssr*.    Isaac 

Mes.-rs.  Smith,    with   whose   chat  acter    I    am  (  1  n  1.1  ><• ,  \  r.  ea  h  ,  I  i;in  i   on,  Ace.,  from  whom. 

well  acquainted),  they  would  bate  lost  no  I  received  letters  and  verbal  communications 

time ,in  resign iug  tbe  palm  to  hiruwbo  alone  in    1823   and   IB£3,  after  their  lettlin 

it.  practice,  in  different  parts  of  Kn  gland,-  -have 

Mr. Thomas  Gozna,  for  a  very  short  period  spoken  of  .Mr.  Frost  in  the  highest  terms  of 

at  the  commencement  of  llie  Society,  was  praise,  and  have  requested  me  to  offer  him 

appointed,  by   Mr*  Frost,   its  secretary, —  tbeip  be$J  wishes  lor  the  welfare  of "  his" 

Raphael  and  John  Smith,  two  oi  Society,  expressing,  at  die  same  time,  a, vqry 

the  committee,     1  was  admitted  a  member  high  opinion  ofMr.  Frost's  scientific  acquire* 


in  March,  1821,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can 
do  belter  (to  convince  your  readers  of  Air. 
Frost's  claim  as  the  founder  of  the  Society, 
and  of  the  office  be  tbeq  held)  than  copy 
the  ticket  given  me  on  that  occasion,  which 
ticket  now  lies  before  me. 

•■    Medico- Botanical  Society. 
"    To  Mr.  John  1  lodges  Tucker. — This  is 
hereby  to  certify,  that  you  are  admitted  a 
member  of  this  Society,  providing  you  obey 
the  regulations  of  it. 

"  I'.v  order  of  the  Committee, 
"  John  F«o9  i  , 

••  Managing  Director. 
•«  London,  March  ];>,  UJ'Jl. 
"  Honorary.'' 

You  will  see  by  this,  Sir,  that  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  I  possess  the  power  of  doing  justice  to 
the  persecuted. 

The  Messrs.  Smith  were  two  of  the  com- 
mittee when  I  entered;  I  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  meeting  them  at  our  valued  precep- 
tor's, Mr.  Joshua  Brookes,   of    Blenheim- 
street,  and  elsewhere,  and  solemnly  avow,  I 
never  heard  them  lay  any  claim  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  Society.     Mr.  Thos.  Gozna 
had  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  previous 
to  my  becoming  a  member,  and  Mr.  Frost, 
the  managing  director,   acted  as  secretary 
pro  tempore.     Having  never  had  the  plea- 
sure of  speaking  to  Mr.  Gozna,  I  cannot  say- 
how  far  he  might  be  concerned  in  laying  the 
foundation,  but,  judgiug  from  the  office  he 
held  (under  Mr.  Frost),  and  from  his  having 
abandoned  the  Society   so  early,  1  may  ra- 
tionally conclude  he  could  not  have  possess- 
ed much  zeal  for  its  advancement,  arid  that 
he  cannot  be  entitled  to  the  met  it  imputed 
to  him.     Mr.  Frost,  and  the  members  of  the 
iety,  proposed  to  me  to  fill  the  office  of 
secretary,  vacated  hy  Mr.  Gozna.    1  accept- 
ed it  with  pleasure,  and  lamented  when  cir- 
cumstances compelled  me  to  resign. 

re  1  to  enumerate  all  1  have  witnessed 
of  Mr.  Frost's  labo  irs,  with  a  view  of  * 
blishing  tbe  Society,  I  b1  >uld  take  up  more 
of  your  valuable  work  than  you  con 
.'ice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Frost's  nar,  -, 
ll  WSJ  the  constant  theme,  not  only  of  the 
iie  mbers  of  the  Sodielyj  hut  of  almost  all  th*- 
pupils  of  Mr.  8 1  ad  those   of  oi 

esteemed  teachers,   in  different  branches  of 


meats.  Were  those  members  in  town,  or 
i. ear  it,  they  would  join  me  in  this  testi- 
mony. 

1  have  not  by  any  chanco  seen  Mr.  Frost 
for  nearly  seven  years.  The  last .time  we 
accidentally  met,  he  \V11S  doing  that,  which, 
if  publicly  known,  would  raise  him  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  good  men,  than  even 
the  enthusiastic  zeal  be  has  displayed  from 
the  commencement  of  his  Medico-Botanical 

Society  f 

I  trust.  Sir,  Messrs.  Smitb  and  Gozna  will 
come  forward  and  disavow  themselves  the 
originators  of  the  Society  in  question,  and 
not  allow  a  leaf,  much  less  the  whole  wreath, 
to  be  plucked  from  the  brow  of  the  well- 
deserving  founder. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H. Tucker. 
16,  Tlowland  St.Fitzroy  Sq. 
January  26, 1830. 


ABUSES    AT    ST.    GEORGE  S    HOSPITAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  am  induced  to  write  to  you  on 
the  present  occasion,  by  the  irregularity  of* 
attendance  on  tbe  part  of  the  two  senior 
surgeons  of  ibis  hospital  ;  a  sufficient  cause, 
I  trust,  for  this  intrusion,  and  of  sufficient 
importance,  I  hope,  to  demand  attention. 
Mr.  Keate  I  have  not  seen  there  these  last 
eight  or  ten  days;  Mr.  Walker  (I  think) 
having  seen  a  few  of  his  patients  for  him. 
the  house-surgeon  others ;  but  one  poor 
man,  a  patient  of  Mr.  I.  ate,  admitted,  I 
believe,  on  account  of  secondary  syphilitic 
symptoms,  was  shamefully  neglected;  hav- 
ing caught  cold  while  in  the  hospital,  lie 
was  attacked  with  pneumonia ;  yet  had 
nought  but  decoct.  earsa\  though  the  pulse 
was  170  per  minute  ;  the  lips  blue;  breath- 
ing n.r  '  difficult,  ecc.  So  he  went 
on  for  several  days,  1  believe,  before  I  saw 
him;  since  that  tbe  house-surgeon  has  told 

d  ;  his  bed  is  vacant. 
N'i'.v,  as  to  MLr.  Brodie,  be  pro/essi      I  i 

I  cture  every  Thursday  ;  can 

he  has  done  so,  when  he  is  reminded 

that  last  Thursday  he  promised  to   gin  it 
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the   next   dtj  '  (]  riday  8fd)  ;  an<t   that  ■  is  a  tit  uthcer  for  ft  responsible  fcituatioa  in  a 
when  1'rnlav  ,<l  paltry    public  institution  ;  lat,  That  oi  thj 

been  called  m  great  tut   it-    laBjfrl'    mio    an    I  I     tumour    foj    thu 

his  palieut*;   ou  that  day    (  t nda\  )     purp.-.-     oj  "    *u     al 

d  lit-  should  bawa  leea  bia  patienti  .    That   of  potMuJering   u  w.-U-Jiimcd 

poatponed  doing  so  til)  Saturday  ,'.>»!;  wJ  of  frog  a  a  bamatodea  "  a  steatomatovf 

indeed,  ba  .:iil  ao,  bat  M  a  tune  that  must  tumour  ,"  ;irdly.  That  ol"  regarding  a  cane  of 

of  tha •pupil ai              ting  for  thaw  ..u.ttomi-  obstruction  in  ihe   bowela  aa  "  a  -.truiigu- 

Cttl  lecture,  viz.,  at  two  o'clock.    Al  i .  J  innlie    lated    henna."       1  hough  1  have  a-.ked  t!. 
will  renumber  also,  that  on    1  huisdav,  Jan-  IB,    i    will    not   press   you    tor    a/i  au- 


uary  14th,  bia  M  aliaiaal  lecture  "  did  not 
occupy  A/.i  mbuti  touch   lor   .  limed 

iustiuctiou,  wlmli  is  advertised  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  .diiimi-  puj  ila  tO  attend  here,  and 
which  has  been  worth  nothing  since  Octo- 
ber ;    of  Hi  value  befoie  1  know  n -t. 

1  bfl  printed  rules  al  the  hospital  say  the 
surgeons  will  ba  al  the  h  i.-qutal  as  soon 
after  twelve  o'clock  as  possible,  on  then 
proper  days  of  attendance;  but  what  will 
you  thiuk  when  you  hear  that,  frequently, 
on  tho-e  days,  the  two  senior  surgeons  do 
uot  make  their  appearance  at  all,  and  when 
they  do,  it  is  sometimes  nearly  two  o'clock  ; 
seldom,  indeed,  before  one  o'clock. 

At  the  commencemeut  of  October,  no- 
tices were  posted  in  the  student's  room, 
announcing  post-mortem  examinations;  but, 
1  think,  only  once  since  October  has  that 
proper  pructice  been  pursued  ;  and  a  neces- 
sun/  one  it  is  also,  tor  the  students  must  not 
enter  the  dead-house  except  accompanied 
by,  or  by  special  permission  of,  one  of  the 
surgeons.  There  are  no  notices  of  opera- 
tions. So  much  inattention  indeed  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  a  medical  school  were  erected 
in  connexion  with  the  hospital,  which,  as 
you  are  aware,  has  been  proposed,  such  B 
school  would  attract  but  few  students,  and 
those  who  did  enter  it  must  be  dissatistii  d. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  vou  with  these 
hints,  if  1  had  thought  you  approved  the 
proceedings  at  Sfc  Oeoige's  because  you 
have  not  lately  noticed  them.  I  assure  you, 
Sir,  your  influence  is  much  required  here. 
1  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sruniosus. 

St.  George's  Hospital, 
Jan.  25,  1830. 


■>wer   to   them,    for   1    trust  this  brief 
inent  of  facts  appearing  in  your  journal,  may- 
be   the    means   of  inducing    the   ignorant  to 
apply,      lam,  Mr,  your  obedient  -,.:  vant, 

A    1  uii-MJ. 
Derby,  Jun.joth,   H'.JO. 


EHCOT    OF    RYE, 


DERBY    INFIRMARY. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sin, —  1  bough  the  criticisms  of  your  cor- 
respondent fi'.r/iositor  have  produced  wel- 
come improvements  in  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical departments  of  the  Derby  Inlirinai  v, 
yet,  sorry  L  am  to  say  it,  they  have  not 
mended  the  ignorance  of  certain  of  its  mem- 
bers. To  avoid  personality,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  concise,  1  shall  merely  ask  you 
whether  you  think  any  gentleman,  capable 
of  the  following  egregious  errors  in  practice, 


To  the  Editor  of  Tin.  Lancet. 

Sir, —  In  Number  326,  page  J07,  of  your 
very  valuable  Journal,  there  is  is  a  commu- 
nication entitled  "  Observations  on  the 
Secale  Coruutum,"  in  which  the  author 
allows  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  respect- 
able evidence  in  favour  of  the  alleged  spe- 
cific effects  of  this  drug,  but  that  the  testi- 
mony in  its  favour  consists  chiefly  of  single 
cases,  or  of  three  or  four  cases,  at  most, 
related  by  each  practitioner,  it  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  your  correspondent  has 
either  a  bad  memory,  or  else  that  he  does 
Dot  regularly  read  The  Lancet.  If  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  Number  of 
the  10th  of  October  last,  he  will  find  a  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Wetberill,  in  which 
that  gentleman  says,  "  1  have  given  it  (the 
ergot)  in  nioutroifs  cases  (to  be  sure  be 
does  not  say  as  many  as  a  hundred  cases), 
with  almost  uniform  success."  Again,  in 
your  journal  of  October  31st,  will  be  found 
more  than  three  or  four  cases,  and  although 
1  cannot  say  1  think  the  cases  there  related 
required  the  use  of  the  ergot,  still  it  is  very 
evident  it  produced  powerful  effects.  If 
your  correspondent  will  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  page  '201  of  Dr.  Kyan's  excellent 
"  Manual  of  Midwifery,"  he  will  tind  that 
the  Doctor  has  used  it  iu  many  cases  effec- 
tually, and  he  considers  it  a  "  standard 
medicine." 

1  think,  Mr.  Kditor,  we  should  have  heard 
long  ere  this,  through  the  medium  of  your 
journal,  if  the  ergot  was  only  the  iuert  sub- 
stance which  your  correspondent  would  in- 
duce us  to  believe.  He  says,  that  in  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  its  sfkpposdd  efficacy,  there  is 
a  total  want  of  the  kind  of  proof  which  is 
usually  followed  by  conviction.  However, 
1  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  vour 
numerous  readers  (after  the  perusal  of  cases 
which  have  appeared  in  your  journal  from 
highly  respectable  individuals  in  proof  of 
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the  virtues  of  the  ergot)  can  think  with  vour 
correspondent,    that    tin-    good   effects    ihev 

experienced   were  no(  su<  li  in  rralitv,  but 

merely  Supposed  to  he  m i ur 1 1 .  Me  snvs,  fur- 
ther. "  1  have  pi  veil  tin*  er-;oi  in  one  hun- 
dred eases,"  in  all  of  which  it  appears  He 
has  not  met  with  any  Apparent  t  tl'(  t,  but 
out  of  the  hundred  oases  lie  liaa  not  given 

US  one  in  detail,  but  only  what  he  c;ills  the 
"  results,"  which  ho  lias  very  nun  h  cur- 
tailed. He  relates  two  eases  of  difficult 
labour  t'roni  distortion  of  the  pelvis,  but  no 
deficiency  of  uterine  contraction,  in  which 
ho  administered  the  ergot  without  any  appa- 
rent effect,  and  was  obliged  to  perforin  cra- 
niotomy. I  think  no  practical  accoucheur 
will  allow  these  cases  to  be  suitable  for  the 
administration  of  the  medicine.  I  should 
like  to  know  why  the  ergot  was  adminis- 
tered in  them.  It  appears  there  was  no 
deficiency  of  uterine  efforts,  hut  great  ob- 
struction offered  by  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 
The  only  apparent  effect  which  I  think 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  was 
rupture  of  the  uterus  from  the  very  power- 
ful action  of  the  womb,  in  endeavouring  to 
overcome  what  nothing  short  of  the  perfo- 
rator and  craniotomy  could  accomplish. 

In  the  work  I  have  quoted,  among  other 
points  to  be  attended  to  previous  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  ergot,  a  very  important  one 
is  mentioned,  viz.  that  it  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed where  the  female  passages,  and  the 
infant's  head,  are  not  of  their  proper  dimen- 
sions. Vour  correspondent  merely  takes 
notice  of  thirty-six  cases  out  of  the  hundred, 
and  those  in  a  very  brief  manner;  the  re- 
mainder he  despatches  by  saying,  that  the 
drug  caused  no  apparent  increase  of  the  ex- 
pulsive power.  In  some  cases,  he  says,  de- 
livery soon  followed  the  use  of  the  drug,  but 
this  delivery  he  had  predicted  prior  to  its 
administration.  Upon  the  same  ground,  we 
might  deny  the  virtue  of  almost  any  other 
medicine.  Suppose  a  person  feeling  very 
sick  were  prescribed  an  emetic,  should  we 
not  be  warranted  in  attributing  actual  vomit- 
ing to  the  operation  of  the  drug,  although 
we  might  have  been  certain,  beforehand, 
that  vomiting  would  take  place  without  it  1 
I  cannot  see  why  the  ergot  was  administered 
in  those  cases  which  your  correspondent 
seemed  confident  would  have  done  just  as 
well  without  it.  The  cases  in  which  it  is 
really  required,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  it 
has  real  as  well  as  supposed  merits  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  medical  man 
(before  he  denies  the  virtues  of  so  powerful 
a  drug  as  the  ergot)  to  select  appropriate 
cases  for  it,  and  not  to  prescribe  too  indis- 
criminately, hut  to  adopt  his  remedies  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case.     Yours,  exc, 

S.  C.  IlAWKts,  M. It.C.S. 
Kiugslaud,  Nov.  %% 


PlOl  SSSION  1 1.   PI  I  l  -SHOP*. 

Td  Hie  "Editor  of  Tn  e   Lancet. 

Sut,  -As  I  live  in  the  midst,  of  dispensa- 
ries and  hospitals,  1  cannot  help  assenting 
to  the  justice  of  vour  rcnuuks  on  both  these 

liiMitiiimns.   The  latter  keen  rounded   for 

tin:  purpose*  of  ei.nti  ibuting  to  the  aid  of 
the  wealthy,  lather  than  of  the  pour.  It  i.s 
now  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  indi- 
viduals who  .subscribe  to  such  institutions, 
to  send  their  dependents  and  servants  to 
ilicm  for  relief,  a  line  of  conduct  which 
very  often  repays  their  annual  subscrip- 
tions in  a  tenfold,  nay,  even  in  a  twenty- 
fold  ratio.  Such  conduct  is  any  thing 
hut  that  of  benevolence  or  charity.  There 
is  another  evil  connected  with  the  present 
subject,  which  requires  investigation,  to 
which  your  widely-circulating  Journal  may 
contribute,  and  that  is,  the  conduct  of  parish 
and  workhouse  doctors,  as  they  are  culled. 

These  parish  and  workhouse  doctors  are 
paid,  and  often  liberally,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  poor,  the  impotent,  and  the  help- 
less, but  instead  of  this,  their  principal 
exertions  are  directed  to  assist  the  families 
of  divines,  overseers,  and  others  who  have 
influence  in  the  parish,  who,  to  their  dis- 
grace, receive  such  attendance  gratuitously; 
and  thus  invariably  are  the  said  doctors 
enabled  to  secure  their  election.  It  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  that  you  will  continue  to 
expose  these  iniquities,  as  their  detection 
cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  the  profession  ;  in  both  of 
which  you  are  well  known  to  take  a  deep 
interest.  The  duties  of  parish  surgeons  and 
the  medical  men  of  dispensaries,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  no  others; 
and  those  who  divert  such  institutions  from 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally intended,  are  heinous  offenders,  and 
merit  the  most  marked  contempt  and  repro- 
bation of  all  benevolent  and  good  men. 

Veritas. 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
25th  Jun.  1830.      « 


EXAMINATION  OF  A  STUDENT  OF  THE  LON- 
DON UNIVERSITY'  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir, —  It  has  not  been  unfrequently  the 
business  of  your  correspondents  to  publish, 
in  the  pages  of  that  valuable  periodical,  The 
Lam  i.r,  statements  of  abuses  practised  by 
the  examiners  of  Aj  othecaiies'  Hall  and 
the  College  of  Surge.. ns  ;  statements  for 
which  the  medical  profession  aud  the  public 
are  alike  indebted  to  your  justice  und  can- 
dour, 


in 


wf.bh-si  u  iiool. 


It  ll  far  from  me,  Sir,  as  nn  individual,  to 
raiee  the  n  nndti  again  i  l  tli 

tuii  mcIi  l  iiavi-  referred  ,  I 

as  my  judgment  <  x  tends,  they  might,  n  w.-ll 
nducteti,  prove  eminent  means  of  exal 

and  ennobling  our  profession.  J > u t  it  will 
remain  tor  v.»u  ami  th<-  mi.,'  of  the  public 
to  decide,  whether  the  i  statement 

dors  not  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  fhe 
moat  shanreftri  abuse  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  t  xannneis  of  the  llo^al  College 
of  Surge 

Last  light  (Friday,  Januory  f9tb),  <  k-v, m 
candidates  went  up  to  the  College  tor  e x- 
amination.  Out  of  the  number  was  one 
with  whom  you  are  acquaints d,  as  the 
medalist  in  tlie  classes  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery at  the  Lniver-ity  of  London  during  the 
past  year.  This  gentleman,  whose  honours 
have  already  trained  for  him  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  who  wns  recognised  by  all  his 
fellow-students  as,  bejond  comparison,  ihe 
lirst  man  of  the  school  in  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery, had  recently  conferred  upon  him  the 
additional  distinction  of  senior  prosector, 
and  occnsional  demonstrator  to  the  Univer- 
sity, in  case  of  the  absence  or  illness  of  the 
professor  of  practical  anatomy.  This  gen- 
tleman, I  say,  Sir,  whose  name  you  will  ut 
once  recognise  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips, 
Was  yesterday  evening  treated  by  the  body 
of  examiners  in  the  most  shameful  and  in- 
sulting manner.  I  will  not  detail  to  you  a 
number  of  inferior  circumstances,  such  as 
the  cold  anil  indifferent  manner  in  which  he 
was  received  ;  the  harsh,  uncouth,  and  uu- 
gentlemanly  language  with  which  he  was 
addressed,  or  the  sovereigu  contempt  with 
winch  his  I  niversity-honours  were  treat- 
ed ;  but  shall  satisfy  myself  with  stating  in 
brief,  that  the  subject  mutter  of  his  exami- 
nation, instead  of  comprising  the  essentials 
of  practical  anatomy  and  surgery,  was,  in 
iact,  nothing  more  than  a  string  of  puzzling 
questions,  on  the  most  minute,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  trilling  points  in  anatomy,  palpa- 
bly intended  by  his  examiner,  Mr.  Guthrie, 
to  perplex  and  confound  him.  Were  it  not 
tedious,  I  might  tak*e  the  opportunity  of  de- 
tailing these  questions.  But  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  give  the  general  statement,  ob- 
serving in  addition,  that  such  conduct  was 
rendered  the  more  egregious,  by  the  fact  of 
the  tt  n  remaining  gentlemen  (pupils  of 
their  own  schools)  passing  a  very  slight 
and  ordinary  examination  on  subjects  gene- 
rally understood,  and  of  acknowledged  prac- 
tical importance. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  addressed  this  intelli- 
gence to  you,  that,  if  meeting  with  your 
approbation,  it  might,  as  soon  as  possible, 
arrest  the  public  eye,  through  the  medium 
of  your  truly  useful  periodical.  Peihaps  in 
the  sequel  it  may  he  made  apparent  to  your 
more  discriminating  j  udgiuent ,what  has  been 


tin  secret  caosocf  m  of 

tbe  examiners  ol  I      I  I  tturgeooa<    I 

i ,  ia  it  dimply  a  determination  to 
inili  d  t auric*  ami  tjiuimy 

from  motivea  ol  jealousy,  61  U  it  the  reault 
of  a  let  enmity  1  institu- 

tion, the  ity  of  London  \  which,  n* 

they  hai  a  already  round  it  to  deteriorate  the 
schools,  both  in  point  ol   number*  and 
imparlance,  they  are  uppi 
time   come  to  exercj  e  the  aaine  prer< 
lives,    and  to  command  a  power  equal  or 
superior  to  their  own  * 

If  this  bumble  hut  faithful  communica- 
tion may  have  the  effect  only  of  convincing 
the  public  of  the  ahuse  of  power  exerci 
by   the   examiners   of   the    (.'oil  Mir- 

geons,  and  of  the  arising 

ior  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  improved 
system  of  examination,  it  will  accomplish 
fully  the  wishes  of 

Ph  1  to- Veritas. 

London,  January  30th  !'<;. 


WIDB-STHEET     SC11COL    OF    ANATOMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tuv.  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  beg  leave,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Journal,  to  call  the  attention  of  Messrs. 
Grainger  and  Piteber  to  the  great  want  there 
is  in  their  disseetiug-room,  of  another  de- 
monstrator. The  class,  which  is  at  present 
attending  this  school  of  anatomy,  is  now  by 
very  far,  the  largest  in  London,  and  of  the 
number  which  composes  it,  there  are  not 
many  under  fifty  gentlemen  dailv  dissecting. 
Indefatigable  as  are  the.  exertions  of  their 
respected  teachers,  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
any  two  demonstrators  to  supply  the  personal 
instruction  which  is  demanded  over  *'  the 
subject,"  in  an  efficient  manner  ;  and  not 
an  hour  passes  during  the  day,  without  tho 
fact  I  have  been  so  bold  as  to  mention,  being 
manifested.  I  have  waited  several  weeks 
without  writing,  in  the  hope  that  a  third 
demonstrator  would  be  appointed,  (it  was 
whispered  in  the  school  that  we  were  to  have 
another  at  Christmas,)  but  the  inconvenience 
has  become  so  great  that  1  do  not  delay  doing 
so  any  longer.  Before  I  close  my  letter,  I  beg 
to  say  that  1  write  this  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  talents  and  uuwearied  attentions  of 
both  Mr.  Grainger  and  Mr.  Pilcher,  and  am 
only  performing  a  very  proper  duty  to  my 
fellow  students  and  myself,  111  thus  address- 
ing you.  Jkit  the  fact  speaks  for  itself,  that 
two  demonstrators  cannot  attend  to  fifty 
dissecting  pupils. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obliged  servant, 

Ont£  01  the  Fifty. 

Feb.  1st,  1830. 


MR.  COSSET  AND  DR.  RLlCkE.-BOOKS. 
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Mitt   OOSRET    AM)    DR.    JM.ICKE, 

\\  1  an-  requested  by  Mr.  Cosset  to  in* 
I  tin?  following  correspondence  which  has 

taken    place   between   that    gentleman    unci 

Dr.  Blicke. 

(i.Mir-r  Street,  Jan.  3<Kn,  1 850, 
Sir, — In  your  artswer  to  n  former  letter  of 
mine  in  Tin  l.wnrcl  this  day,  1  find  the 
fb flowing  passage  in  reference  to  my  con- 
duct, viz.  "  under  ;ill  these  circumstances, 
the  attempt  ut  deception  is  wilful,''  lan- 
guage So  strong,  that  1  feel  myself  entitled 
to  call  upon  you  for  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
avowal of  any  intention  to  impute  to  me 
conduct  unworthy  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  honour. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Morgan,  who  is  the  bearer 
of  this,  will  communicate  your  answer  to 
me. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Gosset. 
Dr.  Blicke. 


Walthamstow,  Jan.  30th,  1850. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  left  me  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that 
the  observations  you  complain  of  were 
purely  defensive,  and  that  1  rest  my  answer 
upon  the  same  principles  that  governed 
your  attack  upon  me,  and,  consequently, 
could  not  possibly  intend  it  to  be  considered 
in  any  other  light. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant, 

W.  F.  Blicke. 
To  M.  Gosset,  Esq. 


George  Street,  Jan.  3l9t,  1830. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  the  30th  inst.,  in  which  you 
state,  that  the  letter  containing  the  para- 
graph which  is  the  subject  of  this  corre- 
spondence, was  written  under  the  iufluence 
of  tiie  same  principles  as  those  which  go- 
verned my  attack.  On  reperusing  my  own 
letter,  I  cannot  find  any  passage  which 
could  justify  you  in  making  use  of  those 
expressions  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my 
former  communication.  I  must  therefore 
beg  you  will  at  once  state  whether  or  not 
you  disclaim  all  intention  of  having  imputed 
to  me  conduct  unworthy  the  character  of  a 
gentleman  or  man  of  honour. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Gosset. 

Dr.  Blicke. 


sions  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  former 
communication,"  mean.s,  that  you  have-  not 
imputed  the  mine  motives  to  myself  in  your 
letter  of  the  ','.;d  in  1  111;  Lancit,  as  those 
i  oii\  e\  ed  in  my  letter  m  the  hauie  journal  of 
the.  30th,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  withdraw- 
ing any  imputation  I  may  have  made  against 
your  conduct  as  a  gentleman  ami  a  man  of 
honour. 

1  urn,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

\V,  F.  Blicke. 
To  M,  Gosset,  Esq. 


BOOKS  FOR  REVIEW. 

Report  of  the  London  Vaccine  Institution 
for  Inoculating  and  supplying  Matter  free 
of  Expense.  Patronised  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ; 
established  in  1806,  and  supported  by  vo- 
luntary Contributions.  London.  J.  Powell. 
Jau.  1830. 

A  Synoptical,  Meteorological,  and  Symp- 
toraatical  Journal,  or  Medical  Case-Book  of 
Recoid  ;  containing  prescription  and  ledger, 
thus  affording  also  the  most  economical, 
accurate,  easy,  expeditious,  and  efficient 
mode  of  medical  book-keeping,  hitherto  in- 
vented for  public  or  private  practice,  &c. 
By  W.  R.  Russell  Wilton,  Surgeon.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1829.  Various 
sizes. 


Walthamstow,  Feb.  2d,  1830. 

Sir, — With    the   understanding   that   the 

paragraph  in  your  letter  just  received,  viz., 

"  l   cannot    find  any   passage  which  could 

justify  you  in  making  use  of  those  espres- 
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An  old  practitioner  states  that "  a  content* 
porary  has  remarked  that  Mr.  Handey  charg- 
ed ol.  os.  for  six  weeks'  attendance,  and  that 
this  has  evidently  been  done  by  the  malicious 
Dub,  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  practi- 
tioner's time  in  the  eye  of  the  public."  We 
know  not  the  contemporary  to  whom  our 
correspondent  alludes.  *  Such  manoeuvres  as 
these  must  be  expected,  but  as  the  poor 
devils  are  in  the  mud  we  must  not  refuse 
them  the  privilege  of  kicking. 

u^Lsculapii  Dis<:i]iulus.  Two  years  to  be- 
come a  physician,  and  rather  more  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
The  expense  for  fees  about  a  hundred 
pounds. 

The  operation  of  the  Dispensary  System 
shall  again  soon  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  profession. 

"  G.  F.  wishes  to  learn  the  easiest  terms  on 
which  he  can  obtain  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
any  corporate  body,  English  ox  foreign.  G.  F. 
is  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Loudon,  and  intending  to  travel,  is  induced 
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|D  tMMM  Hm  tit!.-  « » t"  \l.  I).,  from  (be  n  - 
spec  t,  however  foolish,  which  is  paid  to  it 
■arced,  and  from  its  often  facilitating  pre- 
farment  upon  foreign  military  stations." 

As  wt!  are  in  t  convinced  thai  w 
answer   tins    question    correctly,   probably 

some  kind   friend  will    comply  with   the 
quest  of  our  correspondent. 

Mi.  ,/d/ui  Jutt-n  informs   ns  that  he  cn- 

d    If,  Chabert's   oven,    \ditii    tlie    tht-r- 

monietei  stood    at   170  degrees,  and   that    he 

remaned  there    four  Minutes   and   fifteen 

seconds,  without  the  aid  of  the  tube  through 
which  M.  Chahert  hi  eat  lies  the  cool  air. 

An  Old  Subscriber,  lie  is //<>/  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Can  our  cor- 
respondent suppose  that  his  not  belonging 
to  such  an  institution  detracts  from  las  re- 
spectability, or  lessens  his  usefulness'? 

The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  F.  S., 
of  Leeds,  has  been  mislaid.  His  printed 
letter  has  been  foi  warded  to  the  Secretary  of 
a  newly-fonned  medical  society  m  Ireland. 

0.  U.  It  is  not  the  usual  practice  in 
London  to  charge  medical  students  the  full 
retail  price  of  medicines. 

Can  Mr.  //'.  ,/.  favour  us  with  an  account 
of  the  case  of  hydrocele  !  Our  reporter  was 
not  present. 

There  has  been  no  publication  of  the  case 
referred  to  by  Timothy  Tcllhuth  ;  and  as  it 
Occuued  in  private  practice,  we,  of  course, 
cannot  communicate  it  to  the  public  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

M.  II.  t7.  .S.  The  conditions  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  are  imperative,  and  the  Court 
cannot  admit  to  examination  without  the 
strongest  proof  being  adduced,  that  the  ap- 
prenticeship has  been  served.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  is  un- 
questionably entitled  to  prescribe  and  to 
dispense  his  own  medicines,  but  he  cannot 
dispense  the  prescription  of  a  legally-quali- 
lied  physician,  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
a  penalty  of  '201.  Such  is  the  consistent 
state  of  medical  law. 

J.  li.jun.  Although  the  "Chart"  is  not 
quite  complete,  it  may  prove  of  use  to  stu- 
dents and  junior  practitioners.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  sale  would  more  than  re- 
imburse the  expense  of  paper  and  printing. 

A  Governor.  The  letter  will  be  inserted 
next  week,  unless  we  should  receive  "  the 
report"  in  the  mean  time,  which  of  course 
would  be  more  valuable. 

An  Old  Subscriber.  The  declaratory 
Apothecaries  Act  has  expiied.  But  sur- 
geons of  the  army,  navy,  and  East  India 
Service,  can  practise  and  dispense  their 
own  prescriptions,  but  they  cannot  dispense 
the  prescriptions  of  legally-qualified  phy- 
sicians, without  rendering  themselves  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  of- 
fence. 

Air.  Price,  of  Cannon  Street,  charged  for 


"  attendance,"  :.■ 

his  demand  in  the  Court  ot  Common  PI 

I  be  I  d    to   u   ban  lsler,  who 

did  not  allow  the  charge.     \\ 

that  any  thing  can  be  gained  by  publishing 

a  report  of  the  <ga- 

\\  .•  regret   that  We   (.moot  publish  either 

of  the  papers  entitled,  "  Anatomico  medioal 
Observations  on  i  two-bodied  female  Mon- 
ster." Several  accounts  oi  somewhat  simi- 
tar occurrences,  but  involving  mutters  of  far 
greater  interest  in  a  Scientific  point  of  view, 
have  already  appeared  in  the  English  jour- 
nals. The  papers  would  have  been  returned 
to  Air.  T.  but  his  note  is  without  an  address, 
and  the  messenger  did  not  repeat  his  cull. 

. I m tens  ,/ustdiU'  must  be  aware  that  we 
cannot  effectively  discuss  the  subject  to 
which  he  adverts,  unless  the  statements  he 
has  advanced  be  authenticated.  He  there- 
lore  will  oblige  us  by  forwarding  bis  name 
end  address,  confidentially,  of  course, inorder 
that  wo  may  communicate  with  him  either 
personally  or  by  letter.  The  outrage  is  one 
of  a  very  serious  description,  and  involves 
principles  of  great  public  importance,     fl  B 

have  received  the  number  of  the 

which  contains  the  alleged  libellous  letter  ; 
and  its  impartial,  spirited,  clever  editor, 
was  evidently  frightened  out  of  his  sen 

by   a  single   stroke  of   the  quill  of 's 

lawyer. 

A.  Ji.  C.  The  letters  sent  from  Dublin 
bearing  this  signature,  are  regularly  sent 
hack  to  the  post-office,  where  the  amount 
of  the  postage  is  as  regularly  returned. 

The  remarks  of  which  "Snow  /////" 
complains,  certainly  betray  great  illiberal! ty 
on  the  part  of  their  author,  but  his  well- 
known  character  renders  them  harmless. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  says  that  a 
new  variety  of  bat  has  appeared  in  the  Der- 
by Infirmary,  which  has  been  denominated 
by  a  well-informed  naturalist  of  that  town, 
the*'  Governor  1>at."  We  are  promised 
a  faithful  account  of  its  conformation,  and 
its  pursuits. 

Alpha,  a  pupil  of  the  London  Hospital 
requests  us  to  insert  a  letter  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  talents  and  attention  shown 
to  the  students  by  Dr.  iMacbraire.  For  the 
letter  we  have  not  space,  but  we  hope  this 
announcement  of  the  chief  subject  of  it,  will 
fulfil  the  intention  of  the  writer. 

Several  communications  not  acknowledged 
will  be  inserted  next  week. 


ERRATA. 


Letter  1,  East  India  Service  page  369, 
column  CJ,  line  17  from  the  bottom,  for  "  4 
lanams  and  ^0  cash  per  day,"  read,  8  fanams 
per  day  ;  p.  570,  col.  2,  line  3  from  the  top, 
dele  "  kurulies." 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL   AND    OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED    AT 

St.  Bartholomew' s  Hospital ; 
B  Y    M  R.    L  AWRENC  E. 

Lecture   XX. 

Hydrophobia  eontinued — Bites  of  Venomous 
Serpents — Injuries  received  in  Dissec- 
tion— Malignant  Pustules. 

I  mentioned  to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  the 
last  lecture,  that  hydrophobia  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  saliva  of 
a  rahid  animal.  You  may,  probably,  have 
inferred  from  this  statement,  although  I 
did  not  specifically  mention  it,  that  the  saliva 
of  a  rabid  animal,  in  producing  the  disease, 
does  not  act  through  any  other  medium, 
than  that  of  a  recent  wound.  It  may,  for 
example,  be  applied  with  impunity  to  the 
entire  surface  of  the  skin,  the  skin  covered 
with  its  cuticle  ;  and  that  it  may  also  be 
applied  with  impunity  to  the  surface  of  mu- 
cous membranes.  It  does  not  produce  dis- 
ease by  either  of  these  modes  of  applica- 
tion. 

Bites  of  Venomous  Serpents. — A  very 
active,  poison,  that  is,  a  poison  capable  of 
producing  very  serious  effects  in  other  ani- 
mals through  the  medium  of  wounds,  is  pro- 
duced by  certain  serpents.  In  this  respect 
the  serpent  tribe  consists  of  two  divisions. 
The  one  class  are  quite  innocent,  those  of 
the  other  secrete  this  peculiarly  virulent 
poison,  which,  when  applied  to  a  recent 
wound  in  man  or  beast,  produces  effects  as 
fatal  as  those  that  take  place  in  hydrophobia. 
The  effect,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  a  bite  re- 
ceived from  a  venomous  serpent,  is  produced 
more  quickly.  The  same  interval  of  time 
which  occurs  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal, 
does  not  take  place  in  the  instance  I  am  now 
alluding  to. 

In  the  venomous  serpent3  there  is  a  glan- 
dular apparatus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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jaw,  which  secretes  the  poisonous  or  acrid 
Jluid.  The  duct  of  that  gland  runs  through 
the  centre  of  what  is  called  the  poisonous 
fang  of  the  serpent.  The  poisoned  fang  of 
the  serpent  is  a  very  long  and  sharp-pointed 
tooth,  which  is  hollow  internally  ;  in  fact, 
the  hollow  of  this  tooth  is  a  continuation  of 
the  excretory  duct  of  the  poisoned  gland,  so 
that,  when  the  serpent  bites,  the  poison  in 
this  fang  passes  through  the  fang-  into  the 
wound  which  is  inflicted  by  it.  In  this  re- 
spect, you  will  find  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  teeth  of  the  innocent 
and  venomous  serpent.  In  the  engraving  I 
shall  now  send  round,  you  will  see  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  of  the  boa  constrictor, 
a  very  large  kind  of  the  class  which  is  inno- 
cent. In  the  lower  jaw,  you  will  observe 
that  there  are  four  rows  of  teeth,  two  to- 
wards the  palate,  and  two  towards  the 
front  of  the  jaw.  In  the  upper  figure,  which 
represents  the  head  of  the  poisonous  ser- 
pent, you  will  find  that  there  are  only  two 
of  those  parallel  rows,  namely,  the  palatine 
teeth,  and  that,  instead  of  the  others,  there 
is  simply  a  large  fang,  projecting  towards 
the  edge  of  the  mouth,  and  this  is  the  poi- 
soned fang.  So  that,  if  you  could  see  the 
open  mouths  of  serpents,  you  would  imme- 
diately be  able  to  discover  whether  they 
were  innocent  or  poisonous.  This  fact, 
however,  so  far,  is  not  very  material,  for  one 
cannot  exactly  take  hold  of  the  head  of  the 
snake,  and  open  its  mouth  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  its  teeth. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  the  venomous 
serpents.  The  head  of  the  serpent  repre- 
sented in  that  figure,  is  that  of  the  rat- 
tlesnake, a  well  -  known  serpent,  which 
is  found  extensively  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.  Its  venomous  power  is 
very  considerable.  In  the  East  Indies  there 
are  several  varieties  of  venomous  serpents, 
but  the  fatal  power  varies  very  considerably. 
There  is  one,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  "  cobra  di  capello."  It  is  called  in  Eng- 
lish the  spectacled  or  hooded  serpent;  for 
immediately  before  it  is  going  to  bite,  it 
corrugates  and  curls  itself  up,  and  there  ap- 
p<  ars  to  be  a  swelling  just  behind  its  head, 
very  like  spectacles  ;  it  is  the  coluber  can- 
fiattts  of  Linuicus.      In    the   ^  est  Indies 
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there  is  a  serpent  which  is  moat  generally 
veUowiah  or  ipottedi  rod 

Which  II   culled    by    t:  ,  li,   "  (Jrande 

vipere  fer-de-lance  de  la  Martinique."  1  P 
this  countiv  \\<-  hate  only  one  serpent  p 

^ing  a  venomous  quality,  and  that  is  the 
\iper,    the  '' coluber  caunatus"  of  lann 

I  believe  the  poison  of  the  animals  1  have 
just  now  mentioned  to  you,  the  rattle-snake 

end  the  cobra  di  capello,  acts  most  » irulently  ; 

that  is,  their  poiaOD  acts  the  most  rapidly 
upon  |he  vital  powers.     A  fowl  bitten  bi   i 

serpent  dies  in  the  space  of  half  a  minute. 
The  bite  of  a  rattle-snake  has  proved  fatal 
to  a  dog  in  half  an  hour,  but  it  has  required 
the  space  of  some  hours  to  produce  a  fatal 
effect  iu  the  human  subject ;  and  I  fancy  it 
cannot  be  considered  that  the  bite  of  these 
animals  is  invariably  fatal  in  the  human 
subject,  for  the  quantity  of  venomous  matter 
communicated  by  them,  is  various.  The 
bite  of  the  rattle-snake  has  a  different 
effect,  if  the  animal  have  not  bitten  for  some 
time  previously,  to  what  it  has  under  other 
circumstances.  Supposing  the  animal  has 
been  kept  for  some  time,  and  has  not  bitten 
so  as  to  exhaust  any  of  its  venom,  it  will 
then  produce  a  greater  effect  when  it  does 
bite,  than  it  would  produce  at  other  times. 
In  the  case  of  the  poison  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, the  same  conditions  are  necessary  for 
its  activity,  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
in  instances  of  hydrophobia, — the  poison- 
ous fluid  must  be  applied  to  a  recent  wound. 
The  poison  of  the  viper,  or  of  any  other  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  may  be  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach with  impunity.  It  may  be  applied 
•without  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Thus  the  bite  of  a  single  viper  will  deprive 
a  pigeon  of  life  very  speedily,  and  a  single 
bite  by  no  means  exhausts  the  whole  of  the 
poison  in  the  excretory  duct  of  the  gland ; 
but  you  may  take  the  whole  of  the  poison 
from  ten  vipers,  moisten  bread  with  it,  give 
it  to  a  pigeon,  and  it  will  produce  no  effect. 
Thus  a  student,  who  was  assisting  in  an  in- 
quiry of  this  kind,  took  bread  moistened 
•with  all  the  venom  that  could  be  procured 
from  four  large  vipers,  without  its  pro- 
ducing a  bad  effect.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  poison  of  serpents  should  be 
applied  to  a  recent  wound.  No  other  mode 
of  application  to  the  human  body,  can  pro- 
duce a  deleterious  effect. 

Jn  the  experiments,  too,  that  have  been 
made  on  animals,  it  has  been  sometimes 
found,  that  dogs  wounded  with  lancets,  on 
which  the  venomous  matter  has  been  placed, 
have  suffered  no  injury  ;  while,  if  they  were 
bitten  by  a  serpent  possessing  the  same 
species  of  venom,  all  the  usual  effects  took 
place. 

The  bite  of  a  poisonous  serpent  produces 
considerable  pain  in  the  part  that  is  bitten, 
and  hence  the  part  swells.    This  swelling 


ndi,  supposing  the  bite   to  have  taken 

place  in    an  t-xtiti.  the  truii. 

the  body,     it  not  onl?  b  i  on  ( I  ivrelled,  but 
it  becomei  hard  ;  ami  if  the  patient — if  the 

individual   or    the    animal    survive,  the    part 

will  turn  livid,  vesleationi  trill  ari  t  I  o  its 
surface,  mortification  frill  e  I,  in  the 

further  progress,  the  cellular  texture   of  the 
limb   which  has   heen  bitten,  will  go  into  a 

state  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  ;  and, 

in  fact,  it  will   assume  nearly  the  state  of  a 

limb  in  which  phlegmonous  erysipelas   la 

produced.  At  the  same  time  that  these  lo- 
cal symptoms  take  place,  very  serious  t  m 
are  produced  on  the  heart,  the  circulating 
and  nervous  systems,  and  the  stomach  ;  the 
pulse  is  oppressed,  intermittent,  and  irre- 
gular; fainting  occurs;  the  patient  is  sick  ; 
and  perhaps  the  stomach  rejects  every  thil 
that  is  taken  into  it.  Paralytic  attacks  are 
experienced;  the  patient  or  animal  is  unable 
to  move  the  extremities,  and  becomes  ex- 
tremely feeble.  The  power  of  voluntary 
motion  seems  to  be  lost,  vision  is  impaired, 
and  the  most  serious  effects  are  produced  ; 
under  these  circumstances,  deatk  generally 
ensues  very  rapidly. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  injuries 
of  this  kind,  the  first  object,  of  course,  is, 
if  the  case  have  been  seen  at  a  sufficiently 
early  period,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
poison  from  the  wounded  part  towards  the 
centre  of  circulation.  Hence  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  apply  a  ligature  between  the 
situation  of  the  wound  and  the  heart  ;  and 
if  this  be  done  very  early  i  the  occurrence  of 
the  symptoms  1  have  just  mentioned,  will  be 
prevented.  It  seldom  happens,  however, 
that  a  case  is  seen  at  a  sufficiently  early  pe- 
riod, to  admit  of  this  mode  of  treatment  ; 
and,  of  course,  if  a  ligature  be  applied,  sup- 
posing the  swelling  to  have  already  occurred 
in  the  limb,  it  will  very  likely  aggravate  the 
symptoms  rather  lhau  relieve  them.  The 
application  of  a  ligature,  then,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  poison  passing  to  the 
centre  of  circulation,  and  to  that  of  the 
nervous  system,  can  only  be  adopted  with 
success  at  the  earliest  period  after  the  injury 
has  been  inflicted.  It  has  been  found,  by 
recent  experiments,  that  if  poison  have  been 
applied  to  a  recent  wound,  and  you  apply  a 
cupping-glass,  so  as  to  produce  exhaustion 
of  the  air,  absorption  is  prevented  ;  there- 
fore, if  you  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  it, 
the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  over  the 
seat  of  the  wound  would  be  advantageous  iu 
cases  of  this  kind. 

Supposing  you  had  not  the  means  of  ap- 
plying either  of  the  remedies  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  that  is,  if  you  do  not  see  the 
case  sufficiently  early,  you  would  have  re- 
course to  what  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  as 
necessary  to  be  done  in  hydrophobia,  noraely, 
careful  ablution,  to  remove  the  matter  from 
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llif  wounded  part.  You  may'then  cut  awny 
the  surface  of  the  wound  ;  at  nil  events,  you 
mnv  scarify  and  open  it,  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  complete  ablution  ;  or  you 
may  cut  it  away  altogether)  so  as  to  remove 
the  immediate  scat,  of  the   poison.    Such, 

tlieii,  arc  the  local  means  that  may  be  adopt- 
ed in  cases  of  this  kind. 

With  respect  to  the  general  measures,  the 
symptoms  that  come  on  are  so  serious,  the 
rapidity  of  their  progress  is  so  great,  and 
so  fatal,  that  yon  have  very  little  time  for 
delay  ;  3'ou  must  select  remedies,  therefore, 
that  you  can  employ  quickly. 

\  '\v,  general  experience  has  shown,  that 
medicines  of  a  Stimulating  nature  are  best 
adapted  for  easel  Of  this  kind.  t  Indeed, 
when  yon  see  the  depression  of  the  circu- 
lating system,  when  you  see  the  powerfully 
depressing  influence  that  is  exerted  over  the 
nervous  system,  you  naturally  conclude  that 
Stimulants  are  the  most  appropriate.  It.  lias 
generally  been  found  that  volatile  alkali, 
exhibited  internally,  has  been  followed  by 
the  best  effects.  Any  medicine  of  this 
kind  may  be  given  with  tolerable  freedom. 
It  has  been  also  supposed,  that  it  may  be 
applied  with  equal  advantage  to  the  wound- 
ed part,  although  on  this  point  1  think  there 
may  be  some  doubt.  A  preparation  that 
was  called  eau  de  luce,  lias  been  considered 
to  possess  a  very  beneficial  effect ;  it  is 
about  equivalent  to  a  preparation  of  our  own 
of  the  volatile  alkali,  with  some  other  ingre- 
dients. In  the  East  Indies,  where  veno- 
mous serpents  are  numerous,  and  where 
their  bites  are  very  serious,  a  remedy  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  called  the  tanjore 
pile,  has  been  found  to  exercise  a  very  con- 
siderable effect ;  the  chief  in  gredientin  these 
pills  has  been  discovered  to  be  arsenic.  Some 
English  practitioners,  adopting  the  hint, 
have  in  consequence  employed  arsenic  verj' 
freely,  and  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, there  is  a  series  of  cases,  related  by 
a  surgeon  who  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving several  of  this  kind  in  the  West 
Indies,  where,  I  suppose,  the  animal  that 
inflicted  the  wounds  was  the  yellow  or  spot- 
ted serpent — the.  "  grande  vipere  fer-de- 
lance  de  la  Martinique."  In  these  cases  he 
exhibited  two  drachms  of  Fowler's  solution 
in  the  effervescing  draught,  and  repeated  it 
every  two  or  three  hours,  lie  has  related 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  he  adopted  this 
Terr  bold  treatment  with  good  effects,  i 
call  it  bold  treatment,  because  two  drachms 
of  the  solution  of  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  or 
Fowler's  solution,  contain,  I  believe,  a 
grain  of  the  white  arsenic,  and  I  think  we 
do  not,  in  general,  begin  by  using  the  solu- 
tion in  a  larger  quantity  than  about  five  or 
seven  drops  to  a  dose. 
A  case  of  tho  bite  of  a  rattle-snake  occur- 


red in  this  country  somo  yoars  ego.     A  per- 
son, who    took    care   of  some    animals    that 

wcic  carried  about  for  exhibition,  Was  bit- 
ten in  one  or  two  places  hv  I  rattle-snake, 
which  formed  part  of  the  exhibition;  this 
individual  was  taken  to  St.  Georgo'fe  Hospi- 
tal. J I  is  case  is  related  by  Sir  Kverard 
Home,  in  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  I  think  in  about  the  year  181  I . 
But,  according  to  the  result,  it  would  seem 
that  the  bite  was  not  so  venomous  as  wo 
have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  it  to  be  ; 
for  I  think  the  man  lived  14  or  16  days 
after  he  had  received  the  injury,  and,  in- 
deed, recovered  from  its  immediate  effect, 
though  he  died  from  general  inflammation 
tod  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  arm,  the  effect  of  what  might  be  called 
monous  erysipelas  of  the  extremity. 

Now,  in  this  country,  we  have  not  much 
opportunity  of  observing  the  bites  of  veno- 
mous serpents  iu  a  dangerous  shape,  or  of 
putting  into  practice  any  of  the  remedies 
that  have  been  recommended.  The  only 
venomous  serpent  here,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  is  the  viper,  and  the  venomous 
power  of  that  reptile  is  so  feeble  as  not,  in 
general,  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  human 
subject.  Small  animals  may  be  killed  by  a 
viper,  but  its  bite  doe3  not  usually  kill  a 
dog ;  it  requires,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Foster,  three  or  four  viper-bites  to 
kill  a  dog,  yet  I  must  observe  to  you,  that 
the  swelling  of  the  part,  and  the  disturbance 
of  the  nervous,  the  digestive,  and  the  cir- 
culating- systems,  are  very  serious  in  the 
human  subject  after  the  bite  of  a  viper,  and, 
in  many  instances,  when  it  has  taken  place 
in  the  young  subject,  it  has  proved  fatal. 

Wounds  received  in  Dissection. — Under 
the  division  of  poisoned  wounds,  in  the  syl- 
labus drawn  up  for  this  course  of  lectures, 
I  have  attached  a  query,  a  note  of  interro- 
gation, to  the  subject  of  "  injuries  received 
in  dissection,"  and  I  have  done  so  in  order 
to  express  the  doubt  which  I  feel  in  my 
own  mind,  whether  injuries  of  this  kind — ■ 
whether  the  effects  of  such  injuries — are 
owing  to  the  introduction  into  the  human 
form  of  a  poison  or  not.  It  seems  to  be  very 
doubtful  in  those  cases,  whether  any  thing; 
actually  venomous  or  virulent  is  introduced, 
or,  whether  the  results  of  these  injuries  must 
be  said  to  arise  from  such  wounds,  con- 
sidered merely  as  mechanical  wounds.  If 
these  be  poisonous  wounds,  the  poison  cer- 
tainly follows  other  laws  than  those  we  ob- 
serve in  cases  in  which  we  are  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  poison.  If  we 
look  at  small-pox,  cow-pox,  scarlet  fover,  or 
syphilis,  we  see  that  the  application  of  the 
poison  produces  pretty  surely  certain  effects, 
aud  that  these  will  become  apparent  within 
a  certain  time  ;  that  they  exhibit  a  certain 
character,  not  difficult  to  be  described  before- 
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hand,  and  you  can  ascertain,  pretty  dearly, 
tbi  us  ami  th  of  such    inju- 

l"it  u  •  cm  gin  bo  raefa  d< 

of  in  jiu  n-s    tliat    aris.i  fiom  WOUldS  lee 
in  dissection,      If  they  arise  from  ;i    p    \ 
then  it  ij  on  ry   uncertain,   and,    al- 

most  you  might  ioiooi  kind. 

[q  the  first  place,  iu  the  great  majority  of 

I  wounds  i  tion, 

no  injurious  effect  is  produced.     There  are 
hundreds     and    hundreds    of    such    wounds 
always  occurring  without  any  injurious  con- 
tequeoce.     It  ii  really  only  in  |  very  small 
proportion    out  of    the    whole     number    of 
wounds  that  are  received,  that  any  prejudi- 
cial effects  are.  produced  iu  the  human  frame 
W  a  can,   perhaps,  quite  as  well  explain  the 
occurrence  of  these   effects,  when   they  do 
take  place,  by  a  reference  to  the  particular 
state  of  health   of  the   individual   in  whom 
they   occur,    as    by  any   'particular  virulent 
property  that  might  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
Now,   it  happened   to  myself,  when  1  was 
employed  in  dissection,  as  it  has  happened 
to  many  gentlemen  present,  to  cut  myself 
hundreds  of  times,  in  dissecting  bodies  of 
all  kinds — in   dissecting   bodies    that   have 
died  under  every  variety  of  disease,  and  I 
never  experienced   any  ill  effect  but  once, 
and  then  .1  was  not  in  very  good  health. 
1  had   an  inflammation  of  the  linger,  with 
swelling  up  the  hand  and  arm,  and,  subse- 
quently, swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  axilla, 
with   suppuration.     There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, in   which  important   local   effects  are 
produced,  and  in  which  very  serious,  and 
even  dangerous,  symptoms  occur. 

It  is  then,  perhaps,  rather  a  question  of 
curiosity  than  one  of  direct  practical  conse- 
quence, whether  these  effects  arise  from  a 
poisonous  matter  communicated  to  the  frame, 
or  whether  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  par- 
ticular state  of  health  in  the  individual  at 
the  time  the  wound  is  inflicted.  In  the 
first  place,  we  cannot  point  out  any  particu- 
lar state  of  a  dead  body,  or  any  condition  of 
previous  disease,  that  will  certainly  give 
rise  to  any  set  of  symptoms  in  the.<e  cases. 
Indeed,  we  shall  observe  an  individual  re- 
ceive a  prick  or  a  cut  in  the  dissection  of  a 
certain  subject,  and  suffer  certain  inconve- 
nience from  it ;  while  others,  who  have  dis- 
sected the  same  subject,  suffer  no  injurious 
consequences  at  all  from  a  similar  injury. 

Then,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
effects  that  are  produced  seem  to  be  merely 
such  as  would  arise  from  the  infliction  of  the 
wounds  considered  in  themselves,  without 
any  reference  to  the  state  of  decomposi- 
tion of  the  dissected  bodies  in  which  they 
occur.  Inflammation  comes  on  in  the  seat 
of  the  wound  ;  suppuration  may  take  place  ; 
the  absorbents  leading  from  it  become  in- 
flamed ;  the  absorbent  glands  to  which  they 
lead   may  become    inflamed}    the   cellular 


membrane  Ii  it   id  seated   become* 

inflamed,   and  th.s  spreads  throughout  the 
whole  limb 

erysipelas   is   produced.     Ji  .<  t,  id 

caput)!  If,   without    the    en  , 

without  any  suspicion  of  the 

its  origin,    I 
to  very  serious  local  and  equally  lertOUS  ge- 
neial   symptom-;.      A    great   majority   of  the 
in   which   those    serioi 
admit    of    explanation,    without    any 
suspicion  of  the  exi  of   s  poisonous 

property    as     the     iram<  The 

,  therefore,  an  o   the  exi 

of  a  poison,  mu  fined  to  a  few 

where  some  particular  local,  and  some  par- 
ticular general  symptoms  are  prod 
With  respect  to  a  great  number  of  the  ordi- 
nary cases,  I  think  there  can  be  no  h 
ti  in  whatever  in  referring  the  phew  me>M 
which  they  exhibit  to  the  effects  of  the 
wounds,  considered  merely  as  causes  of  local 
inllammation.  There  was  a  gentleman,  a 
former  pupil  of  this  hospital,  who  wounded 
his  thumb  in  sewing  up  a  body  ;  the  body 
of  a  female  who  had  died  of  some  disease  of 
the  peritoneum.  1  believe  he  was  hardly 
aware  of  having  injured  himself,  the  prick 
was  so  slight,  However,  in  the  course  of 
the  night  after  he  had  received  this  injury, 
he  felt  a  very  severe  pain  in  the  part.  Ho 
might  but  have  scarified  the  part  a  little, 
and  received  some  slight  wound  ;  however, 
he  felt  extremely  unwell,  and  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning,  he  sent  for  a  medical 
friend,  who  found  him  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  He  was  a  robust  and  hearty 
person,  of  a  full  habit.  His  friend  found 
him  with  a  full,  hard,  and  strong  pulse,  with 
considerable  swelling  about  the  part  where 
the  injury  had  been  received,  and  that  swell- 
ing extending  to  the  fore-arm  and  arm.  lie 
was  so  extremely  restless,  and  his  nervous 
system  was  so  much  disturbed,  that  he 
could  hardly  keep  himself  quiet,  lie  was  in 
a  state,  in  fact,  which  called  immediately 
for  pretty  active  depletion,  which  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  he  lost  about  thirty  ounces  of 
blood,  I  believe,  with  considerable  relief. 
!!<•  was  better  the  next  day,  but  still  the 
upper  extremity  generally  was  swelled  ;  the 
absorbents  leading  from  the  thumb  along  the 
fore-arm  and  the  absorbent  glands  in  the 
axilla  became  inflamed;  he  had  pain  in  the 
head,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  continued. 
Leeches  and  cold  were  applied  to  the  head, 
and  purgative  medicines  were  administered. 
On  the  following  day  all  the  symptoms  were 
worse;  the  limb  was  more  swelled  ;  the  in- 
flammation of  the  absorbents  and  of  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  more  obvious  ;  all  the  symp- 
toms were  more  serious,  and  on  this  day  I 
saw  him.  lie  fancied,  from  the  swelling  of 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  where  the  injury  had 
been  received,  that  there  must  b»'  matter 
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there,  nml  he  very  strongly  urged  the  "• 
sitv  Of  Opening  it  lO  let  OUt  the  matter.  Al- 
though 111)  matter  was  felt,  I  pietty  deep  in- 
cision was  made  into  it,  and  a  small  dr<>|>  of 
matter  diil  actually  B©W  out.  A  poultice  v.  a 
ipplied  to  the  part,  and  he  was  greatly  re- 
lieved. The  puncture  Wt*  made  very  deep, 
and  when  tin-  limh  was  enveloped  in  the 
poultice,  he  lost  ibout  thirty  or  forty  ounces 

of  blood  without1  being  aware  of  it.    There 

seemed  to  he  a  consideiablc  artery  cut,  and 
he  was  the  hetter  tor  it.  However,  the 
■Welling  of  tin*  fore-arm  and  arm  went  on, 
ami  iii  the  course  of  tin-  day  on  which  the 
incision  was  made,  and  between  that  and 
the    following  day,    in   consequence    of    the 

orgenoyol  the  symptoms,  he  lost  hlood  from 

the  em  twice,  and  had  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  leechl  s  applied  to  the  hi  ad,  the  arm 
and  fore-arm.  Indeed  the  only  relief  he  ex- 
perienced was  from  the  application  of  the 
leeches,  and  these  he  applied  without  count- 
ing them,  merely  taking-  a  handful  and  lay- 
ing them  on,  and  after  their  removal  laying 
on  another  handful,  so  that,  in  the  space  of 
about  four-and-twenty  hours,  there  were 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  leeches  applied  to 
the  upper  extremity.  13y  these  means  the 
inflammatory  action  was  pretty  considerably 
reduced,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  three 
or  .four  days,  he  found  himself  exceedingly 
altered.  At  that  time,  and  while  he  had  a 
gentleman  attending  him  almost  constantly, 
( Dr.  Gordon, of  Finsbury  Square), a  particular 
change  took  place.  The  limb  became  feeble 
and  cold,  and,  under  these  symptoms,  Dr. 
Gordon  gave  him  a  large  quantity' of  opium, 
which  relieved  him  ;  he  continued  exhibit- 
ing opium  until  the  symptoms  were  removed, 
and,  in  this  way,  under  the  employment  of 
opium,  he  gradually  recovered.  Now,  I  can 
here  see  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of 
local  irritation,  the  production  of  very  high 
inflammatory  action  in  the  constitution  of  an 
individual  whose  habit  disposed  him  to  it, 
while  the  effect  of  depletion,  in  controlling 
that  disturbance,  is  made  very  apparent ;  so 
that  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  1  conceive  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  poi- 
son to  account  for  the  effects  I  have  detailed. 
We  do  not  require  the  action  of  poison  at 
all  to  explain  the  symptoms  in  this  case. 

There  are  some  other  cases  in  which  the 
local  and  general  symptoms  have  been  ra- 
ther different;  and  it  is  in  those  particu- 
larly, that  the  agency  of  poison  has  been 
regarded  as  the  true  cause.  There  was  a 
physician  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  who  examined  a  lady  that  had  died 
of  puerperal  peritonitis  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  December.  He 
assisted  in  sowing  up  the  body,  and  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  injured  himself ;  he  did 
not  know  that  he  had  pricked  himself.  At 
eight    in    the   evening    of  the   same    day, 


being  then  dining  out   in  company  with   a 

fneml,    he    hit     some    heal    and    uneasiness 
in   the    end    of  one    of   his    lingers,    and    ho 

then  thought  he  mutt  have  injured  himself. 

On    looking    at    the    finger,    a    flight    Mush 
was    observed    upon    it,    ami  when  the.    pert 

was  more  particularly  examined,  a  minute 

Opening  in  the  Centre  of  that  blush  was   ob- 
served, to  that  the  inferenoe  wee,  that  he 

had  pinched  that,  pai  t  in  sewing  up  the  body. 
Me  had  it  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  also  with  a  small  quantity  of  the    nitric 
acid,  those  application!  being  at  hand.    Now, 
these,  remedies  were  unattended   with  pain. 
He  went  home,   and  finding  the  finger  .still 
uneasy,    as    the    former    applications    had 
given    him    no   pain,  he    again   applied  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  continuing  the  application 
till  he    felt  it  sensibly,  and   then  the  pain 
thus    produced  increased    to    a    degree   of 
agony.     Shiverings  came  on,  and  he  passed 
a  terribly  restless  night.    When  he  was  seen 
early   in   the   morning,    red   lines  were  ob- 
served extending  along  the  back  of  the  hand. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,   the 
eschar  was  observed  to  be  about  the  size  of 
a  split  pea,  which  of  course  was  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver.    Leeches  were  directed  to  be  applied, 
and   fomentations,  poultices,  and   aperient 
medicines  ordered.     About  one  o'clock  oa 
the  same  day,  that  is,  on  the  day  after  that 
on  which  he  had  opened  the  body,  the  finger 
appeared  swollen,  and  put  on  a  livid  appear- 
ance, the  pain  being  very  considerable.    The. 
medical  friend  who  saw  him,  made  an  inci- 
sion through   the  integument  down   to  the 
bone,  and  by  so  doing,  found  that  the  two 
last  joints  of  the  finger  had  mortified.     No 
blood   flowed,    nor   was   pain   experienced. 
The  last  phalanx  and  the  middle  phalanx  of 
the  finger  were  already  in  a  state  of  gan- 
grene ;  red  lines  were  observed  extending 
along  the  fore-arm  up  to  the   ulna,  and  un- 
easiness was  felt  in  the  axilla.     At  this  time 
he  experienced   a   complete   prostration   of 
strength,  and  felt  himself  as  weak  as  a  child. 
There  was  an  irregularity  in  the  breathing, 
considerable  torpor,  and  the  pulse  from  90  to 
100,  and  soft.     During  the  rest  of  the  day, 
he  had  much  of  a  heavy  kind  of  sleep,  with 
intervals  of  severe  pain.     The  hand  and  arm 
swelled  now    very  considerably  ;    the    ab- 
sorbents  inflamed   along  the  arm,   and  the 
axillary    glands    also    became    affected.     A 
greater  degree  of  torpor  and  depression  su- 
pervened, with   difficulty  of  breathing,    ac- 
companied by  an  erysipelatous  blush  in  the 
axilla,  and  ahout  the  side  of  the  chest.     An 
opening  was  made  in  those  situations  with- 
out giving  vent  to  any  matter,  and  the  gen- 
tleman died  at  six  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  January,  the  fourth  day  after  sew- 
ing up  the  body.     Now,  in  this  case  there 
certainly  was  a  remarkable  eikct  produced 
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very  rapidly  ;  a  chain  of  serums  etl'ecta  on 
tlic  annual  economy,  by  which,  in  the  space 

of  four  days,  «i--at!i  WSJ  produced  in  an  in- 
dividual previously  ln-alili v-  A  gentleman, 
who  w  -iii  i  ,  a  dreseei  ""-  this 

,d,  uu   individual    not   vt-ry  exemplary 
iu  his  mode  of  livn.  apt  to  indulge 

in  tlit»  i  of  the  table,  and  not  quit*  u 

pattern  of  regularity,  opened  a  body,  in  the 
COUV  B   Of  winch  he  slightly  pricked  himself 

iiioiirtol'lus  hu^ns.     It  happened,  that  on 

the  day  OH  which  this  occuirt  d,  he  had  a 
party  of  friends  at  his  house,  and  that 
Pfeely,  In  the  course  of  the 
in  In  he  was  awoke  with  excessive  pain  iu 
the  finger,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  last  phalanx  of  his  linger 
had  mortified.     Swelling    of  the    finger,  of 


.  mduiH  a  belief  to  the  contrary, 
W  t   ni  b   &y in  pu- 
11   the  circulati 
nervous  system                                     UCed    hy  a 

serious  local  injury,  without  the  pretence  of 

any  poiBun  whatever,  but  which,  occurring 
uniler  particular  Itatec  of  ht-ullb,  is  buch, 
that  iu  nne  case    it    tet  minutes    in    recv.iy, 

ami  1:1  Mother  is  fatal,     1  am  still  in  doubt, 

therefore,  whether  tbere  U  any  poieon  con? 

ated   in    caaee   of  injuries    received  iu 

tioB. 
JMahgnani  I'ustules. —  I    am   aware    that 
animal    substances,  in    certain  Itetel  of  de- 
composition,   are    capable    of    producing     a 

directly  deleterious  effect  upon  the  human 
frame.  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion  to    you,  in    speaking    of    mortification 


part  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  limb  generally,  from  local  injuries,  of  the  influence  of  what 
inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  and  of  the  is  called  malignant  pustule,  where  mortili- 
absorbent  glands,  took  place,  and  thus  con-  ,  cation  takes  place.  This  is  not  very  com. 
siderable  fever,  combined  witlr phlegmonous  I  ruon  in  this  country  ;  but,  in  others,  where, 
inflammation  of  the  hand,  fore-arm,  and  butchers  flay  certain  kinds  of*  animals,  and 
arm,  occurred,  and  the  patient  was  in  a  state  ,  chance  to  cut  themselves,  attacks  of  this  (lis- 
of  the  greatest  danger,  However,  by  making  j  ease  ate  experienced,  and  a  particular  effect 
large  iucisions  through  the  skill  and  cellular  (  is  produced,  which  takes  a  certain  course, 
membrane,  he  recovered.  Profeator  Delpech  recognises  this  disease  in 

Now,  it  is  to  he  observed  in  the  first  of  his  treatise.      There  is  a  regularity   in   its 


the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  that  of  the  phy- 
sician who  examined  the  body  of  the  lady, 
and  who  died  in  four  days  afterwards,  aud 
as  in  many  other  of  the  most  serious  cases 
that  are  recorded,  the  injury  had  been  re- 
ceived iu  the  examination  of  patients  who 
had  died  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  more  particularly  of  puerperal  perito- 
nitis ;  so  that  if  there  be  any  poisonous  in- 
fluence capable  of  being  communicated  to 
the  body,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  espe- 
cially from  the  bodies  of  individuals  who 
have  died  of  this  kind  of  disease,  in  the 
cases  of  these  two  individuals,  however,  we 


proceeding,  which  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  certain  specific  or  peculiar  cause.  We  do 
not  see  anything  like  this  to  account  for  the 
serious  consequences  that  are  observable  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  of  which  we  ourselves  are 
sometimes  in  possession. 

Treatment. — Now,  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  injuries  that  are  received  in 
dissection,  some  persons  adopt  the  plan  of 
touching  the  wound  with  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, and  1  should  suppose  that  that  is  a  safe 
and  a  good  mode  of  proceeding.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  you  expose  the  wound, 
thoroughly  wash  it,   and  touch   it  with   the 


have   instances  in  which   on   the   one  hand  j  nitrate  of  silver,  you  would  be  likely  to  pre- 


mortification  took  place  at  a  very  early  pe 
riod,  and  was  soon  followed  by  death,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  mortification  followed  by  re- 
covery. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  mere  occurrence  of 
mortification,  consequent  on  an  injury,  goes, 
1  do  not  deem  it  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  operation  of  any  poison.  I  remember 
very  well  a  butcher's  boy  being  brought 
into  this  hospital  and  placed  under  my  care, 
whose  hand  had  been  pierced  by  a  hook, 
which  had  torn  away  a  large  triangular  flap 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  had  not  merely 
torn  the  skin,  but  both  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane,  making  a  flap  which  one  would 
have  united  very  well  to  the  subcutaneous 
parts;  yet,  in  that  case,  the  flap  mortified, 
though  the  wound  was  produced  merely  by 
a  hook,  so  that  the  mere  mortification  does 
not  prove  that  any  poisonous  influence  has 
been  excited,  nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that 
the  general  symptoms  of    these  cases  are 


vent  any  ill  consequence  likely  to  arise 
from  it.  Some  have  recommended  that  it 
should  be  washed  with  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  would  have  nearly  the  same  result. 
I  bene  are  means  of  a  preventive  kind. 

Now,  if  any  inllannnation  should  come  on, 
1  conceive  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
part  in  which  the  wound  has  been  received, 
at  perfect  rest ;  to  foment  or  to  poultice  it, 
to  apply  soothing  applications,  if  there  were 
symptoms  of  decided  inflammation  proceed- 
ing, then  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  blood 
from  the  part  by  leeches  •,  to  take  medicines 
for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the  aliment- 
ary canal;  and  to  adopt  such  measures  of 
this  kind  as  might  be  necessary  until  the 
danger  is  past.  If  still  more  considerable 
inflammation  should  have  come  on,  and,  if 
raatier  should  have  formed,  then  I  should 
think  it  advisable  to  open  the  part  freely.  In 
cases  in  which  inflammation,  swelling,  and 
any  thing  like  the  formation  of  matter,  occurs 
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nt  a  distance  from  tho  seat  of  injury,  that  is, 
lor  example,  in  discs  of  wounds  in  the 
lingers  or  hand,  when  redness  Wd  uneai-i- 
nes.s  occur  about    the   axilla  Of  chest,  if  any 

thing  like  the  formation,  of  matter  should  be 

obseived    th-re,  I    think  tho  best  coiir.se    of 

proceeding  would  be  freely  to  open  tbe  part. 
The  dangai  in  tins  eaae   is  of  inflammation 

ari.Mii.;  ami  proceeding  in  the  cellular  mem- 
liranc  ol  such  parts  j  and,  when  it  does  80 
proceed,  wo  know  very  well  that  there  is  a 
want  of  disposition  in  the  parts  to    limit  the 

inflammation;  that  such  inflammation  is  apt 

to  creep  on  and  involve  them  to  a  consider- 
able extant  ;  that  the  matter  does  not  tend 

to  approach  the  surface,  and,  therefore,  that 
a  free  incision  into  the  part  is  according  to 
experience  a  most  advantageous  mode  of 
treatment. 

As  to  the.  constitutional  disturbances  that 
may  ensue  in  conjunction  with  these  local 
symptoms,  generally  speaking,  they  are  al- 
together of  an  inflammatory  kind,  and  by 
treating  the  case  by  the  antiphlogistic  means 
ding  to  the  extent  of  disturbance,  you 
will  succeed  best.  I  confess  1  do  not  regard 
those  cases  with  any  thing  like  feelings  of 
alarm ;  because,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instnnces,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  them, 
they  terminate  favourably.  I  do  not  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that,  generally  speaking, 
they  should  create  alarm  or  be  viewed  with 


derable  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  axilla, 
with  induration  and  suppuration,  came  on. 
One  of  my  medical  friends  who  was  kind 
enough  to  visit  me.  made,  I  ohserved,  a 
vciv  long  face  when  he  saw  the  case,  and 
he  conceived,  as  I  afterwards  found,  that  tho 
glands  in  the  axilla  had  taken  on  a  scirrhous 
character,  which  partook  of  the  same  aflcc- 
t ion  as  existed  in  the  stomach  ot  the  body  I 
had  examiin  d.  lie  mentioned  this  to  ano- 
ther gentleman  who  was  visiting  me,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  let  me  know  of  it, 
for  tear  of  its  alarming  me;  however,  thoso 
injunctions  were  not  attended  to,  and  we 
had  a  good  laugh  over  it,  because  I  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  alarmed.  Now,  cer- 
tainly, in  examining  cases  of  this  sort,  cases 
of  cancer,  syphilis,  fungus  haematodes,  and 
so  forth,  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
poison  being  communicated  to  wounds  re- 
ceived on  such  occasions.  There  may  be 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule  :  there  are,  I 
believe,  some  instances  recorded,  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  received  wounds,  either  in 
the  examination  of  animals  dying  under  par- 
ticular states  of  disease,  or  in  administering 
something  during  life  to  those  animate  ;  for 
instance,  there  are  instances  in  which  indi- 
viduals have  received  an  injury  to  the  hand 
while  administering  medicines  to  a  glan- 
dered  horse,  and  particular  symptoms  have 
occurred  ;    abscesses,    for     instance,    have 


apprehension.     1    acknowledge   that  I   am   formed  in  parts  of  the  body.  Now  it  has  been 


rather  inclined  to  discourage  the  idea  that 
these  wounds  are  of  a  poisonous  nature,  be- 
cause I  conceive  its  prevalence  likely  to 
give  rise  to  much  unnecessary  alarm.  I  do 
not,  however,  argue  against  the  supposi- 
tion merely  on  this  ground,  but  I  give  you 
rav  real  and  serious  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, free  from  any  notion  of  that  kind  ;  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  conscientiously  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  1  have  come  to,  that  your 
anatomical  studies  might  not  be  prosecuted 
with  dread.. 

Although  the  venereal  disease  is  capable 
of  being  communicated  during  life,  Ave  do 
not  know  of  its  having  the  power  of  being 
communicated  from  the  dead  subject  to  tbe 
living.  Neither  in  cancer,  fungus  hrema- 
todes,  nor  in  any  similar  case,  have  we  any 
instance  of  disease  of  the  same  kind  being 
communicated  to  the  human  body  through 
the  medium  of  a  wound  inflicted  in  dissect- 
ing the  parts  after  death. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you,  that  T  have  only 
once  suffered  inconvenience  from  a  wound 
inflicted  while  dissecting,  and  that  was  in 
opening  a  person  who  had  died  of  cancer  in 
the  stomach.  In  that  case  it  happened,  as 
it  does  in  many  others,  that  the  body  was 
opened  very  recently  after  death  ;  it  was 
scarcely  cold.  Tbe  man  died  of  the  most  for- 
midable affection  of  the  stomach, and  I  wound- 
ed my  fore- finger,  from  which  very  consi- 


found,  that  the  matter  of  such  abscesses  is 
capable  of  communicating  the  glanders  to 
horses  or  asses  ;  so  that  there  may  be  in- 
stances of  particular  poisonous  wounds  com- 
municating peculiar  poisonous  effects  to  the 
human  frame. 
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SEVERE    CASE    OF    TYPHUS    GRAVI0R. 

[Concluded  from  p.  629.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  on  the 
18th  inst.,  Dr.  Alison  finished  his  observa- 
tions on  this  case  (\V.  Meikison's)  : — 

Although  the  termination  of  his  disease 
was  acoompnried  by  remarkable  stupor,  yet 
no  morbid  effusion  of  serum  was  found  in 
the  brain.  Such  effusion  is  usually  met 
with  in  some  degree  in  similar  cases  to  the 
present,  but  generally  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  stupor ;    the  inference  therefore  is 
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rational,  that  some  Other  cause  besides  com 
pression  operates  on  the  brum  and  nervous 
■ysjteoi,     in  the  progress  of  thie  disease,  in- 
creased   action    of     \  |  ,1  ,ui,t 

partly  concerned,  hot  it  was  et|uuliy  probe- 

ble    that   the    effects  m    put    I  llted 

from  the  influence  of  a  morbific  poison, 
leaving,  like  many  narcotic,  ftc.,  BO  trace-, 
of  its  agency  behind.  The  thorax  of  this 
man  had  been  examined,  and  morbid  upp  fi- 
ances detected  ;  the  abdomen  was  also  open- 
ed, and  the  spleen  appeared  rather  enlarged, 
but  it  was  very  doubtful  how  far  this  was 
connected  with  the  fatal  disease  ;   the  guilds 

of  Peyer  and  Brunnerwere  also  increased 

in  size,  but  free  from  structural  alteration  ; 
the  mucous  membrane  throughout  was 
healthy,  and  presented  no  marks  of  ulcera- 
tion, vascularity,  or  inflammatory  action; 
the  only  circumstance  connected  with  its 
conditiou  worthy  of  remark,  being  the  ex- 
istence of  a  few  spots  like  fleabites  on  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  he, 
Dr.  Alison,  had  no  doubt,  resulted  from  the 
same  dissolved  state  of  blood  which  induced 
a  petechial  eruption  on  the  external  surface. 
Appearances  of  inflammatory  action  ou  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
be  continued,  were  very  frequently  observed 
in  dissections  of  fever  cases  ;  and,  from  the 
best  authenticated  statements,  it  seemed 
that  these  appearances  occurred  less  fre- 
quently here  than  in  London,  and  in  London 
than  in  Paris.  In  Paris,  too,  fever  was  very 
generally  accompanied  by  spontaneous  diar- 
rhoea, and  effusions  within  the  cranium  were 
comparatively  rare.  Now,  in  Edinburgh, 
these  effusions  were  the  most  usual  of  all 
the  local  evidences  of  fever  observable  after 
death.  From  these  data,  different  opinions 
concerning  the  use  of  purgative  medicines  in 
this  disease,  may  be  readily  reconciled  with 
each  other  ;  and  it  will  no  longer  appear  sur- 
prising that  such  remedies  should  be  con- 
sidered of  the  utmost  utility  here,  while,  in 
Paris,  they  are  avoided  as  being  detrimental. 
As  far  as  Meikison's  case  could  throw  light 
on  the  general  question  of  the  nature  of 
these  inflammatory  affections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  the  glands 
of  Peyer  and  Brunner,  it  would  he  remem- 
bered that  the  fatal  event  occurred  in  him 
with  great  rapidity,  but  it  was  probable  that 
if  the  disease  had  lasted  longer,  the  glands 
would  have  become  further  inflamed,  or  even 
proceeded  to  ulceration.  As  far  as  this  case 
■went,  then,  it  tended  to  prove  that  an  v  changes 
in  the  glands  were  insufficient  to  establish  a 
general  pathology  of  fever,  and  should  be 
considered  rather  as  the  effect  than  a  cause 
of  that  disease;  besides,  it  was  well  known 
that  ulcerations  of  these  glands,  and  of  the 
mucous  membranes  especially,  took  place 
under  other  circumstances  without  fever 
being  produced  (a  preparation  of  these  ap- 


peanmeei   was    here    handed    round,   wl,j<h 
Dr.    \  haou  said  was  also  n  rtmuikable  « 

pie  of  tubercular  deposition  on  the  extensive 

rpondiog  to  the  in- 

flemed  internal  surface  }.    On  the  whole,  he 

gave  it  u.i  his  opinion |  bbat  sflectionsof these 

parts  were   more  led  with    the    latter 

stages  of  fever,  than   concerned  in  its  origi- 
nal production. 

In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  membranes  often  occurred 
under  various,  and,  apparently,  anomalous 
circumstances,  as  when  the  conjunctiva,  us 
well  as  the  intestinal  lining,  becomes  in- 
flamed, in  consequence  of  protracted  ratt- 
ing, as  seen  in  the  experiments  of  Jeandin. 
\\  baterer  might  be  the  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  they  were  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  our  error  would  be  great,  should  we 
conclude  that  inflammation  in  these  situa- 
tions was  always  of  so  active  a  nature,  as  to 
demand  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  he  did  not 
deny  but  that  really  active  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  abdominal  mucous  mem- 
brane did  occasionally  occur  in  fever,  and 
demanded  the  most  vigorous  measures,  not- 
withstanding it  was  evident  that,  in  the  case 
under  discussiou,  neither  the  symptoms,  nor 
the  post-mortem  appearances,  were  such  as 
to  justify  any  other  plan  than  the  stimu- 
lating treatment;  neither  did  they  afford  us 
any  more  satisfactory  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  than  that  the  vital  actions 
were,  however,  inexplicably  affected,  and 
that  the  functions  of  different  organs  were 
more  concerned  than  their  structure. 


PNEUMONIA. 

The  case  of  James  O'Keil  (vide  p.  598) 
having  terminated  fatally  the  day  after  it 
was  last  alluded  to,  Dr.  Alison  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  the  dissection.  About 
half  a  pint  of  morbid  serum  was  found  in  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  pleura  of  the 
same  side  was  coated  with  a  thin  effusion  of 
recent  lymph.  The  greater  part  of  the  left 
lung  was  in  a  state  of  grey  hepatization  ;  the 
right  lung  was  healthy.  (Specimens  were 
here  handed  round  For  inspection.)  In  se- 
veral places,  the  inflammation  appeared  to 
be  bounded  by  the  lobules  of  the  lung.  The 
liver  was  somewhat  enlarged,  soft,  and  gorged 
with  blood.  This  case  Dr.  Alison  considered 
remarkable,  principally  on  account  of  its 
unusual  rapidity,  death  having  supervened 
72  hours  after  the  last  attack  ;  and  from  the 
great  depression  which  characterised  its 
progress,  this  he  thought  was  mainly  to  he 
attributed  to  the  state  of  intoxication  which 
preceded  the  pulmonic  inflammation,  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  the  fittest  name  which 
could  he  applied  to  the  disease  as  it  existed 
in  this  man  was,  pneumonia,  with  delirium 
tremens. 


URTICARIA  EVAN1DA<— DBCAYED  CONSTITUTION.— BRONCHITIS.    W 


Thitrsdaii,  Jan.  1  1///,    l<>;>0. 

UKTK    \!tl.\     1VAMIIA. 

Dr.  Alison  coiiiiu'Micci!  with  a  case  which 
presented  all  the  appearaooea  of  urticaria 
evauida,  and  waa  only  imperfect  ai  fat  aa 

the  historv  was  coin  emed,  BS  fur  BORIC  nine 

the  patient  waa  unable  to  recollect  any  tiling 
unusual  in  Ins  diet  or  manner  of  living)  to 

whicb  he  could  attribute  the   affection.      He 

said  afterwards,  bowever,  that  for  some 
weeks  previoui  to  admission,  be  hud  lived 
principally  on  potatoes  and  salt  herrings, 
food  to  which  before  this  be  was  unaccus- 
tomed. The  eruption  presented  all  the  cha- 
ractera  described  by  Dr.  Willan,  fading  and 
returning  irregularly  through  the  day,  and 
consisting  of  elevated  spots  or  papule,  with 
whitish  tops,  and  a  diffused  red  base,  not 
containing  fluid.  This  eruption  Dr.  Alison 
furtber  remarked,  might  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  any  other,  by  the  inflammatory 
disposition  whicb  the  skin  showed  on  the 
slightest  irritation.  On  drawing  the  nail 
over  it,  for  instance,  a  red  mark,  like  the 
wheal  of  a  wbip,  was  almost  immediately 
produced,  lu  this  patient  tbere  were  no 
symptoms  of  a  febrile  character,  but  tbe 
urticaria  often  occurs  in  a  more  acute  form, 
sometimes  even  with  all  tbe  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  as,  for  example,  when  it  arises 
from  eating  muscles  and  other  deleterious 
fishes.  Vegetable  bitters  were  also  known 
to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  it.  The  late  Dr. 
Gregory  was  remarkably  affected  in  this 
way.  Bitter  almonds  in  any  form  of  prepara- 
tion, constantly  excited  the  eruption.  At 
present  tbere  are  two  patients  in  tbe  wards, 
in  whom  it  has  arisen  since  their  admission  ; 
one  (the  old  man  with  intermittent  fever) 
has  been  using  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  the 
other  bas  been  taking  Dover's  powder,  both 
ofwbich  have  been  discontinued  inconse- 
quence. The  treatment  pursued  in  this 
case  would  be  the  warm-bath  occasionally, 
and  tbe  internal  use  of  the  nitric  acid. 


feet,  and  various  dyspeptic  symptoms.  Tbe 
change  to  which  he,  Dr.  Alison,  particularly 
had    tO   call   the   notice   of  the   class,   was  a 

mdden  and  violent  attack  of  pain  referred  to 
the  stomach,  which  occurred  subsequent  to 
the  hist   Lecture,  accompanied  by  rjgours, 

tenderness   of    epigasti  iuiii ,    frcjueut    small 

pulse,  and  incessant  vomiting.     1  or  these 

symptoms  be   was  bled  to    16  ounces,   with 

relief  of  all  the  symptoms  except  the  vomit- 
ing, which  yet  continues,  and  is  especially 

severe,  about  an  hour  after  taking  food.  His 
tongue  is  foul  ;  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
the  appearance  of  his  stools;  there  is  no 
epigastric  tumour;  the  vomited  matter  is 
acid,  and  is  ejected  with  burning  pain,  and 
he  complains  of  a  distressing  sensation  of 
globus.  In  such  a  case  Dr.  Alison  consi- 
dered the  practice  very  difficult,  as  it  was 
bard  to  say  bow  far  the  symptoms  were  in- 
flammatory or  nervous  in  their  origin.  He 
bad  ordered  for  him  the  oxyde  of  bismuth 
yesterday,  and  today  had  given  borax, 
which  has  lately  been  recommended  in  ob- 
scure inflammatory  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
and  perhaps  acts  iu  the  same  way  as  in 
aphthae  of  the  mouth,  for  which  it  is  found  of 
so  much  utility.  Dr.  Alison  said  be  would 
again  mention  this  case  when  its  nature  be- 
came more  decided. 


DECAVED    CONSTITUTION. 

"Within  a  few  days,  Dr.  Alison  said  a  re- 
markable change  bad  taken  place  in  a  man 
named  Gilliland,  who  lies  in  the  long  ward. 
He  bas  been  in  tbe  house  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  was  evidently  one  of  tbose  per- 
sons whose  case  was  vaguely  described  as 
that  of  a  broken-down  constitution — bere, 
perhaps,  the  effect  of  dissipated  habits.  The 
traces  of  venereal  ulcerations  were  still 
present,  and  not  long  before,  he  had  a  syphi- 
litic sore  throat,  and  an  eruption  of  an  nn- 
peliginous  character.  He  has  had  various 
other  sequela;  of  syphilis,  such  as  swelled 
knee,  eve,  and  bis  strength  and  bulk  have 
declined  much  of  late.  Within  these  few 
dujs  he,  iiui  complained  much  of  pain  in  the 


CHRONIC    HRONC1IITIS. 

Dn.  Alison. — Three  new  cases  have  been 
admitted  since  the  preceding  lecture.  The 
first,  Wm.M'Intyre,  aetat.  60,  who  laboured 
under  a  recent  attack  of  bronchitis,  super- 
vening on  an  asthmatic  disease  of  ten  years' 
standing,  tbe  asthmatic  disposition  was  suffi- 
ciently marked  by  old  cough,  dyspnoea,  in- 
creased in  damp  cold  weather,  and  towards 
morning.  Though  the  present  bronchitis 
was  recent,  it,  perhaps,  should  be  considered 
rather  as  an  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  same  nature,  as  the  patient  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  for  some  time,  he  had  ex- 
pectorated a  considerable  quantity  of  muco- 
purulent matter ;  and  there  was  no  other 
circumstance  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  ac- 
tual phthisis.  This  aggravation  had  only 
occurred  two  days  previous  to  his  admission. 
The  stetboscopic  indications  entirely  corro- 
borated the  evidence  of  the  general  symp- 
toms, the  sound  on  percussion  was  clearer 
than  natural,  the  respiratory  murmur  faint, 
and  mixed  with  sonorous  rales,  especially 
over  the  left  side,  of  which  be  particularly 
complained.  On  the  15th inst.  he  said,  he 
was  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  rigours,  followed  by  the  usual  py- 
rexial  symptoms,  and  a  stitch  of  the  left 
side,  on  admission  the  pulse  was  frequent 
and  irregular.  This  case,  Dr.  Alison  con- 
sidered an  exceeding  good  example  ol  tbe 
exacerbations  which  so   frequently  occur  ia 


HR0NCimi3.-T)lSEASE  OK   HIE  IIIART. 


chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  vthwh  it  will  St 
found  a  point    of  the    utmost    impoi  tuner    to 

teh  for  their  firii  aeeeaion,  for  lbs  double 

purpose  ible  to  apply  the  i 

antiphlogistic  rcmedii  :i  ii  possible, 

and  in  the  smallest  available  quantities,  fof, 
in     tfceM    chH    there    wen-    two     principol 

dm  inflammatory  iction  be 

not  speedily  modified,  great  n  ,  <i\  -,- 

161  place,  and  the  pate-cL  sn.ks  be 
the  |ineiiiuonia  notha,  or  "  catarrh  Mid'. cant," 
or  dropsies!  effusion  may  take  place,  or 
secondly,  if  active  evacuation  be  prsOti 
the  patient  may  either  sink  rupidly  or  Ids 
debility  may  be  so  increased  as  to  aggravate 
materially  the  previously  existing  chronic 
disease,    a    circumstance     which     mi    lit    be 

readily  expected,  |i  the  asthmatic  paroxysm 
or  chronic  bronchial  affection,  can  only  be 

relieved  by  copious  expect  nation ,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  perfectly  in- 
compatible with  great  depletion.  The  safest 
course  he,  Dr.  Alison,  hail  always  found  to 
be,  to  watch  for  the  exacerbation  and  attack 
it  at  once,  when  very  moderate  evacuations 
would  be  found  of  more  effect,  than  they 
would  at  a  later  period,  though  carried  to  a 
proportionate  extent. 

The  day  before  admission  lie  was  bled  to 
12*.  and  an  hour  after  admission  the  vene- 
section was  repeated  to  the  same  amount. 
A  blister  was  then  applied  to  the  chest,  and 
the  antimonial  sol.  with  a  few  drops  of  laud- 
anum given;  laxatives  were  also  used,  and 
under  this  treatment  he  is  to-day  consider- 
ably relieved.  Dr.  Alison,  therefore,  con- 
sidered him  out  of  danger  as  far  as  the  exa- 
cerbation was  concerned,  but  the  effect  of  it 
on  the  old  disease  was  very  much  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  was  important,  further,  in  this  rase  to 
observe,  that  it  was  probable  that  pleuritis 
had  also  occurred,  without  any  information 
b  ling  Afforded  by  the  stethoscope,  of  its  pre- 
sence ;  tins,  probably,  resulted  from  old  effu- 
sions or  thickening  of  the  pleura,  in  the  same 
pbice  as  he  had  been  some  years  before  af- 
fected with  pleuritic  inflammation  of  that 
Bide.  Nomgophony  could  now  be  detected, 
though  the  cast*  was  recent  enough  for  the 
observation  of  that  phenomenon  ;  and  this 
fact  showed  that  though  the  stethoscope 
often  affords  us  valuable  information  (as  it 
did  here  with  respect  to  the  bronchitis  and 
asthma),  yet  in  many  important  instances, 
involving  the  propriety  of  auti phlogistic 
treatment,  it  It  aves  us  in  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  the  more  acute  and  formidable  disease. 


ORGANIC    DISEASE  OF    THE  HEART — DnOPSY. 

The  second  case  was  David  Chalmers, 
a'tat.  46,  admitted  with  evident  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  which  had  proceeded  to 


dropsical  effusion  ,   in  all  he  had  been  seven 
months  ill,  but  till  within  the.  last    fori 
or  tlii*  .  i  from 

j  •  n  r  il  oei  u nation i .     l . 

I  plaint     a  oil    and    distress- 

nalpitations;  hii   pulse  was  not  irrej 

lar,  but  .-mall  II  tl  while   tl 

action  was   inordinately  great  j    the  carotids 
pulsated  evidently,  and  the  hesrt'sspex  wag 
below  the  sixth  rib;  fi  rbichap* 

pearances,  Dr.   Alison  concluded  that   there 

existed  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
probablv  depending  on  disease  of  the  aortal 
lining,  or  ssmilumr  valves.    I'wo    rrap( 

besides  were    present  in    this    patient,  tVom 

which    it   might    be  suspected  that  the  right 

Of   the    heart  was    also  affected  ;     IrSt, 

evident     puliation   of    the    external    pigulur 

veins,  which  might  iriie  from  regurgitation 

of  the  superior  cava  ;    and,  secondly,  strong 
pulsation  in    the    epigastrium,  perhaps  pro- 
duced  by  enlargement  of  the  right   side  of 
the  organ  ;   the  sound  of  the   bean's  at  lion, 
too,  was  loudest  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  sternum  ;     yet  these  symptoms,  though 
present  in  disease  of  the   venous  chain  I 
of  the  heart,  were,  by  no  means,  unequivx 
diagnostic  signs,  as  both  are  known  to  occur 
in    cases   of  old    asthma,   when   the   h'-art  is 
entirely  unaffected,  though  the  same  causes 
induce  these  symptoma  in  all  cases, namely, 
fulness  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  ei\' 
arising  from   stagnation  of  the   blood  in  the 
lungs  or  in  the  heart  itself. 

In  addition  to  all  these  there  was  great 
dyspnoea,  emaciation,  and  weakness  ;  con- 
siderable dropsical  effusion  had  also  taken 
place  ;  however,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
fluid  being  poured  out  in  any  quantity  into 
tbeeavitv  ol  the  chest,  the  respiratory  sound 
being  generally  heard.  Before  the  patient's 
admission  hemoptysis  had  occurred,  which, 
taken  along  with  the  distressing  dyspnoea  at 
present,  seemed  to  indicate  great  conges- 
tion in  the  lungs,  which  may  probably  ter- 
minate in  the  infiltration  of  serum  iuto  their 
texture,  or  the  ccJenui  pulnionum  ;  he  is 
continually  drowsy  besides,  a  symptom,  Dr. 
Alison  said,  denoting  very  great  danger  in 
cases  of  this  description,  usually  proceeding 
to  delirium,  and  he  had  never  seen  a  con- 
firmed example  of  hvdrothorax  recover  after 
delirium  had  arisen. 

Purgatives  have  been  directed  and  diure- 
tics, such  as  the  spir.  tetheril  nitrosi  and 
tinct.  digitalis;  a  blister  has  also  been  ap- 
plied, both  on  account  of  the  dyspnoea  find 
the  stupor  ;  some  wine  has  also  been  allow- 
ed (but  in  very  small  quantities),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  debility,  emaciation,  ant!  cold- 
ness of  skin.  Dr.  Alison  said,  he  would 
revert  to  the  case  again  as  soon  as  any 
change  shall  have  taken  place. 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER.-EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  SERVICE.      6>9 


INTEIIMITTFNT    ILVFIt. 

The  next  was  \V.  Fulton,  a?tat.  5>.f),  ad- 
niitteil  since  last  lecture,  for  in t»M mi t tent 
fever  of  (lie  tertian  type,  but  irreyular  in 
the  duration  of  the  paroxysm.  The  disease 
first  showed  itself  in  liim  in  July  last,  after 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  Lincoln 
fens,  but  never  occurred  in  a  decided  form 
till  within  the  last,  fortnight.  At  present 
lie  is  weuk,  emaciated,  and  complains  of  a 
ohronio  cough  ;  the  rihs  scarcely  move  in 
respiration,  perhaps  on  account  of  ossifica- 
tion of  their  curtilages,  Between  the  parox- 
isms his  ])ulse  is  of  good  strength;  his 
bowels  are  habitually  costive.  The  only 
practice,  necessary  in  such  a  ense  was,  the. 
employment  of  laxatives  and  the  sulphate  of 
quinine.  Of  the  latter,  Dr.  Alison  said,  he 
could  not  speak  in  sufficient  praise  in  affec- 
tions of  this  nature  ;  in  fact,  he  considered 
this  remedy  by  far  the  most  valuable  addi- 
tion which  pharmaceutic  science  bad  fur- 
nished to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  modern 
times. 

The  day  before  admission  he  was  bled  in 
the  cold  stage,  and,  according  to  bis  own 
assertiou,  without  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
paroxysm.  With  respect  to  this  line  of 
practice,  Dr.  Alison  believed  that  it  rarely 
prevented  the  return  of  the  fit,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  in  old  patients  the  return  is  acce- 
lerated hy  it ;  as  in  this  instance  it  showed 
no  influence  on  the  actual  paroxysm,  there 
was  no  encouragement  to  put  the  remedy 

to  the  trial  again.    There  have  been  six  cases 
of  intermittent  fever  in   the  clinical   wards 


mako  the  observation,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kmiit',  intermitteuts  often  pre- 
vail most  when  these  conditions  of  the 
mar.-dics  do  not  exist.  1  his  patient  was 
ordered  three  grains  of  the  sulphule  of  qui- 
nine four  times  a  d;^y,  a  quantity  which  Dr. 
Alison  1 1 : i <  1  almost  invaiiahly  found  suffi- 
ciently effective. 

fin  a  few  diys  Dr.  Duncan,  the  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica,  and  Dr.  Home,  Profe«- 
sor  of  Practice  of  Phytic,  succeed  the  pre- 
sent lectures  in  the  clinical  wards  ;  for  rea- 
sons unnecessary  to  be  explained  at  jncsaii, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  Dr.  Duncan's 
cases.] 


ON  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  OF  THE 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

No.  II. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  allowances  to  medical  officers 
in  India,  in  the  shape  of  contracts,  which 
had  existed  for  half  a  century,  and  which 
have  been  recently  abolished,  were,  as 
undermentioned,  on  the  establishment  of 
Fort  St.  George,  and  similar  contracts  ob- 
tained on  the  other  Presidencies. 

For  Europeans — say  for  1000  men — to 
the  medical  officer  in  charge,  whether  sur- 


geon  or  assistant-surgeon,  70  cash'  per  man 
since  the  season  commenced,  and  in  all  the  I  per  day,  which,  for  a  month  of  thirty  days, 


first  attack  had  either  occurred  in  a  district 
in  which  the  disease  was  prevalent,  or  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  patients  from  such 
places  ;  in  fact,  almost  every  case  of  ague 
met  with  in  the  lloval  Infirmary  was  attri- 
butable to  the  Lincolnshire  malaria.  The 
poison  which  operates  thus  varies  in  its 
intensity  in  different  times  and  places,  and 
is  more  powerful  in  spring  and  autumn  than 
in  summer  or  winter  ;  it  is  comparatively 
rare  in  Scotland,  at  present;  its  nature  is 
known  alone  by  its  effects  on  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  latter  have  been  re- 
peatedly observed,  in  Portugal  and  India,  to 
droop  and  sicken  in  the  districts  most  afflict- 
ed with  ague  ;  and  in  India  the  wild  animals 
have  been  known  to  forsake  the  jungle  where 
the  disease  prevailed,  and  at  particular  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  should  still  be  ad  nitted,  that  various 
causes,  as  well  as  malaria,  acted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ague.  Miasmata  were  said  to  he 
most  noxious  where  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  in  the  marshes  was  exposed  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  where 
stagnation  took  place  to  a  great  extent  ;  yet 
be,  Dr.  Alison,  had  been  repeatedly  in- 
formed, by   gentlemen  well   competent  to 


amounts  to  2059  rupees,  or  at  1.9.  Qd.  the 
rupee,  to  1671.  6s.  8d.  This  is  allowance  in 
garrison,  or  in  the  field.  Besides  which, 
eight  fanams  were  drawn,  hy  the  medical 
officer  in  charge,  for  every  man  sick  in  hos- 
pital, on  account  of  his  hospital  clothing  and 
bedding,  diet,  wine,  servants,  and  all  hospi- 
tal expens  »g. 

For  1000  natives — Sepoys — in  garrison, 
to  the  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon  in  medi- 
cal charge,  (for  there  are  never  two  medical 
officers  in  the  Company's  service  with  a 
regiment,)  the  sum  of  five  pagodas,  or  seven- 
teen lupees  and  a  half,  for  every  100  men 
per  month  ;  for  the  supply  of  country  medi- 
cines and  materials,  exc,  175  rupo -s,  or 
14/.  1  Is.  IUI. ;  and  21  rupees  for  a  tent  for 
cover  of  medicines,  11.  1  .'>•>. 

For  1000  native  soldiers  to  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  in  the  field  per  mensem, 
845  rupees,  or  20/.  8s.  4d. ;  and  seven  ru- 
pees per  month  for  every  100  men  for  the 
carriage  of  medicines,70 rupees,  or  51.  \6s.Sd, 
and  tent  as  above. 

The  present,  allowances,  ordered  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  May  28,  18X8,  in  iieu  of 
the  above,  are 

For  1000  Europeans,  or  for  1000  natives, 
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for  one  mouth,  to  a  full  surgeon  only  in 
medical  charge   iu   garrison,  1 ;; g   rOMN(  M 

J    >/..{,.     U. 

Tor  ditto,  ditto,  to  a  full  lurgeOO  only,  in 
medical  charge  m  above  in  lliu  tit-Id,  31|  ru- 
pees, or  261. 

I'or  l t>v>. >  Europeans,  or  for  1000  Sepoys, 

to  uu  a&sigtaut  surgeon  IU  exclusive  medical 
charge  in  garrison,  72  rupees  per  month, 
or  61. 

For  ditto,  ditto,  to  an  assistant-surgeon  in 
medical  charge  in  the  lield,  169  rupees,,  01 
8/.  P 

Hating  given  au  account  of  the  late,  and 
of  the  present  pay  and  allowances  of  medical 
officers  in  the  Kast  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice, the  inadequacy  of  tbeir  remuneration 
for  their  bare  subsistence  in  India,  remains 
to  he  shown  ;  but,  first,  il  will  be  necessary 
to  ipiote  the  pay  and  allowances  of  major  of 
native  infantry  in  garsison,  and  in  the  field, 
in  reference,  as  well  to  the  order  of  the 
(\mrt  of  Directors  of  the  '28th  of  May  last, 
as  to  what  1  am  to  state  hereafter  of  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  chaplains,  in  contrast  with 
those  of  surgeons  in  the  honourable  Com- 
pany's service. 

Majors  Pay  in  Garrison. 

Rupees, 
Pay 180 

Gratuity 0 

Tent  allowance 60 

House  rent 80 

Horse  allowance 30 

Halfbutta   


Total 


575 


Major's  Pay  in  the  Field. 

Rupees. 

Pay 180 

Gratuity 0 

Tent  allowance 1 80 

House  rent     0 

Horse  allowance    30 

Foil  batta   450 

Total 780 

The  difference  of  batta  to  a  full  surgeon, 
in  charge  of  a  regiment,  is  135  rupees  in 
garrison,  and  270  rupees  in  the  field. 

It  will  be  presently  seen  that  there  are 
very  few  full  surgeons  attached  to  regi- 
ments in  the  Company's  service  in  India, 
and  consequently  few  to  whom  the  order 
giving  to  surgeons  iu  charge  of  regiments, 
the  difference  between  captain's  and  major's 
batta,  is  applicable.  It  may  he  here  noticed 
th.it  the  number  of  full  surgeons  for  the 
several  Presidencies  in  India,  was  estimated 
from  the  nurub.r  of  regimental  medical 
charges  prior  to  1824.  The  members  of  the 
Board,  three  iu  number,  only  were  allowed 
for  as  extra.    But  no  allowance  was  made 


•  and  civil  appointment 

by    AllI  burgeons.      Ahout   li!.'l,    when    the 
number   of  regiments    on   all    the   Presiden- 
ts doubled,  the  battalions  being  made 
nts,  with    the  increased  propord 

niilitai  |  i  and  stall,  not  one  surgeon 

•  led    to   the    lists  on  anv   ol  the 
hlishnni.  tbfT  proof,    if   proofs  W< 

wantiug,  of  the  total  disregard  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation,  to  the  i  aud 
rights  of  this  class  of  their  servants. 

In  Bengal,  the  number  of  full  surgeons 
is    l.'o,   ot  whom  45   are  attached   to  re 

nients;  in  Madras,  number  of  full  surgeons, 
72,  of  whom  i  l  are  attached  to  regiments; 
in  B  nnS  is,  number  of  full  surgeons,  45,  of 
whom   12  are  attached  to  regiments.      Total, 

of  full  surgeons  on  the  thro-  Presidencies! 

237,  of  whom  68  are  attached  to  regiments. 

The  assistant-surgeons,  therefore,  on  all 
the  establishments,  are  almost  exclusively 
the  only  regimental  surgeons  or  medical 
officers  ;  and  from  the  constitution  of  the 
service,  which  will  hereafter  be  explained, 
they  must  continue  to  be  so. 

For  the  exercise  of  their  professional  ta- 
lents in  India,  and  for  this  exclusive  charge, 
assistant-surgeons  have  an  allowance  of  30 
rupees  a  month  in  garrison,  and  60  rupees 
a  month  in  the  field,  with  42  rupees  a  month 
for  a  palanquin,  little  more  than  half  the 
expense  of  keeping  one,*  and  for  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  their  time  and  ser- 
vitude. Should  any  persons  hereafter  be 
found  mad  enough  to  enter  this  service  on 
the  present  miserably  low  terms,  they  will 
often  find  themselves  without  the  prescribed 
minimum  charge,  and  not  untreipiently 
without  any  charge  at  all,  and,  consequent- 
ly, without  either  the  one  allowance,  con- 
temptible as  it  is,  or  the  other.  On  these 
terms,  however,  an  assistant-surgeon,  en- 
tering at  the  foot  of  the  lists,  is  to  remain 
for  12  or  15  years  of  his  service  in  India, 
which  period  of  service,  from  lost  health 
with  the  survivors,  seldom  exceeds  22 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  above  allowance  when 
employed,  au  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Com- 
pany's Service  in  India,  can  only  reckon  on 
the  pay  of  lieutenant  of  native  infantry, 
.'-'  I  rupees  =  18/.  13s.  id.  or  224/.  a  year. 
Out  of  this  a  young  man,  unacquainted  with 
Indian  affairs,  may  imagine  that  be  might 
save  about  50/.  a  year,  to  enahle  him  to 
come  home  on  furlough,  in  case  of  lost 
health,  or  on  his  promotion  to  a  surgeoncy, 
after  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  service. 
Vain  hope  !    Ilis  pay,  he  will  find  to  be  in- 


*  That  is,  Is.  8rf.  per  diem  in  garrison, 
in  which  nine  parts  out  often  of  their  time 
is  spent,  and  3«.  Ad.  per  diem  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  profession  when  employed  on 
field  service  ! 
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sufficient  for  his  immediate  support  in  India, 
and  that  during  tlir:  twelve  or  fifteen  yean 
of  his  lerrice  as  sjeisfant-surgeon,  he  will 
of  necessity  have  contracted  a  debt  which 
hie  advanced  pay  on  promotion  to  a  Burgeon, 
then  also  unequal  to  his  maintenance  during 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  cannot  of  course 
enable  him  to  discharge,  should  he  in  the 
interim  lose  hie  health,  and  be  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  service,  his  retiring  pension 
as  Burgeon  he  will  find  as  inadequate  to  hie 

support  in  Europe,  as  his  pay  was  in  India. 

The  sum  of  224  rupees  certainly  doee  ap- 
peal considerable,  when  first  placed  hefore 
the  assistant-surgeon,  after  his  arrival  in 
India,  but  it  vanishes  in  a  trice.  He  can 
scarcely  call  it  his  own.*  When  lie  shall 
have  paid  the  current  and  unavoidable  de- 
mands on  him  for  the  last  month,  excepting 
his  current  account  to  his  European  mer- 
chant at  the  Presidency,  which  he  cannot 
pay,  he  will  generally  find  that  he  has  not 
wherewithal  left  in  his  servant's  hands,  to 
discharge  the  most  trifling  incidental  de- 
mand ;  he  never  regales  his  eyes  again  with 
the  sight  of  the  canvass  bag  containing  his 
treasure,  brought  to  him  on  the  issue  of  pay, 
but,  on  its  receipt  being  announced,  orders 
his  servant,  not  without  a  hearty  curse,  to 
pay  it  away. 

We  are  informed  by  the  latest  accounts 
from  India,  that  committees  have  been  or- 
dered at  different  stations  of  the  armies,  to 
ascertain  and  report  upon  the  expenses  of  a 
subaltern  officer  for  living,  and  so  forth  ;  in 
which  living  are  to  be  included  his  various 
public  subscriptions  to  the  mess,  to  amuse- 
ments, and  so  on,  as  incurred  at  many  of  the 
large  stations,  and,  in  fact,  generally  to 
ascertain  what  is  required  to  enable  him  to 
support  himself  with  respectability.  This 
in  India  is  reckoned  rank  humbug  ;  that  no 
increase  of  pay  would  follow,  and  further 
clipping  was  impossible.  This  most  super- 
fluous inquiry — a  tub  to  amuse  the  whale — 
removes  the  pain  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  the 
following  expose  of  the  res  angustce  of  all 
below  the  rank  of  major  in  the  honourable 
Companv's  service  in  India,  and  shows  the 
propriety  of  the  late  reductions  by  the  Direc- 
tors, and  from  subalterns  chiefly,  for  ihe  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the,  Burmese  war, 
and  of  the  Company's  debts  generally.  These 
reductions  operate  with  especial  severity  on 
the  captains  and  subalterns  of  the  army,  in 
which  ranks  all  Burgeons  and  assistant-sur- 
geons are  iucluded.  The  Committee  of 
finance  assembled  at  Calcutta,  and  formed 
of  officers  of  rank  from  each  of  the  Presi- 
dencies, has  nearly  brought  its  proceedings 
to  a  close.  Lord  William  Ben  thick,  mean* 
time,    continues    unremittingly  (God    bless 

*  Yix.  ea  nostra  yoco. 


him!)  the  system  of  retrenchment,  which  he 
commenced,  The  reductions  affect  the  civil 
department  prospectively,  but  the  military 
m  :,n  immediate  and  direct  manner.  The 
medicol  department  of  the  service,  above  all, 

is  utterly  ruined. 

The   particulars  of  a  medical  officer,  an 
assistant-surgeon's  monthly  expenditure,  on 

the  Madras  establishment,  are  nearly  as 
follow  : — 

Servants  and  Carriage  : 

Rupees. 
1  Head    servant,  dubash,   or  khid- 

mutgar 12 

1  Second  ditto,  or  maty 7 

1  Dressing-clothes-boy 6    > 

1  Chair  boy,  koorsee  walla    5 

1  Cook,  bawurchee 10 

1  Tailor,  durzee  (ordinary  workman)     8 

1  Lascar  (khularee)  for  tent 8 

1  Sweeper,  miktur,  tot)' 5 

1  Ilorsekeeper, saes    7 

1  Grass-cutter,  ghusiyara 3§ 

2  Bullock  drivers  for  tent,  buel  walla  1 1 
L  Washer  and  i  ironing  man,  dhobee     7 

1  Tan  nee  ke  tehee,  or  waterwoman     3£ 

I  Barber,  hujam » . .      2 

1  Orderly  boy,  a  recruit-regimental 

servant 2 

4  Bullocks  for  tent  carriage,  at  five 

rupees  each 20 

100 

Mess  Bill  : 

To  the  mess  butler  for  ordinary,  that 
is,  for  tiffin  or  luncheon,  for  din- 
"ner,   and  share    of  the  pay  of 

mess  servants 35 

Wine,  beer,  and  brandy 55 

Share  of  public  dinners 7 

To  the  mess  fund 3 

Expense  of  palanquin,  7  bearers, 
bhoee,  at  7  rupees  eacb  ;  the 
sum  fixed  by  government  ....    49 

1  Head  bearer 8 

1  Massalge,  link- boy 7 

Repair  of  palanquin    6 

70 

House-rent  at  out-stations;    at  the 

Presidencies, it  isat  least  double  40 

Horse  expense  :  grain,  covering, 
straw,    head    and   heel   ropes, 

shoeing,  &c SO 

Medical  fund,  subscription   to  the, 

as  a  bachelor    28 

Tents,  tear  and  wear  of,  mending. .  20 
Regimentals,  and  other  wearing  ap- 
parel            35 

Surgical  instruments,  repairs  of,  and 

renewing 7 

Stationery     10 

Breakfast  at  home i'» 

Amusements,  and  sundries     -10 


Total  assist. -surge 
in  cantonment 


on's  expenses! 
or  garrison . .  J 


d^j 


64% 
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tpenaea  in  the  field,  the  same 

a-,  hi  i  mtonment 

Additional  in  the  Field  : 
"Batta  I                                        nits..  . .    17 
I  k*tru  coolies,    porters,   tor  carry- 
Ins  camp  lot,  or  hed 11 

1    Ditto,  fot  BOM  trunk 7 

1  Bullocks  tor  trunks gg 

1  Bullock  driver,  additional 7 

Additional   mess   expense    for   car- 
riage aud  other  thiugs    io 


m 


7, 


Full  surgeon's  expenses  in  the  fiVI  1 
the  .tuut 

Extra  miIjv  n;>ti  m   to   the   medical 
fund 

Extra  expenses  from  protracted  re 
sideuce  in  India 


Rupees 


17 

100 

717 


Total  assist. -surgeon's  expenses 
in  the  held 


} 


Full  niTgBOft'a  expenses  in  garrison, 
the  same  as  assist. -surgeon's  . . 

Additional  subscription  to  the  me- 
dical fund 

Additional  expenses,  us  requiring 
more  comfort  from  longer  resi- 
dence iu  India 


Rupees, 


Before  balancing  this  account,  it   is  pro- 

per  to  state,  that  a  medical  officer's  expenses 

()()(j  in  India  nre  always  the  same  under  similar 
circumstances,  whether  employed  in  a  great- 
j  er  or  lesser  charge,  or  not  employed  at  all. 
His  services  are  at  all  times  exclusively 
available  for  the  Company's  purposes  ;  and 
as  loug  as  he  is  present  for  duty,  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  unjust  that  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  services,  or  readiness  to 
perform  them  should  be  withheld  from  him 
on  any  account  whatever. 


17 

50 
698 


A      .  ,  Rupees.  Kupees. 

Assistant-surgeon  s  pay  in  canton-  Assistant-surgeon's  expenses  in  can- 

ment,cvc.  without  a  corps  or  other  toument,  less  palanquin  expense  ..     483 

medical  charge     JJ4  (See  account.) 

Deficiency  in  garrison     £59  , 


Rupees 


Assistant-surgeon's  pay  in  canton- 
ment  gj  | 

And  if  in  charge  of  a  regiment,  or  of 
five  companies  of  Sepoys,  or  two 
ditto  of  Europeans 30 

Palanquin  allowance    .pj 

Deficiency  with  a  regiment  in  can- 
tonment     


4M  Rupees 183 

Assistant-surgeon's  expenses  in  gar- 
rison with  a  regiment 525 


Ru 


pees, 


296 
229 
525 


Assist. -surgeon's  pay  in  the  field.  .25  l 

In  charge  as  above  for  batta 60 

Palauquin     i<j 


Rupees 525 

Assistant-surgeon's   expenses  in   the 
held 600 


Deficiency  in  the  field    

llupees 

Full  surgeon's  pay  in  garrison,  with- 
out a  corps  

Deficiency    


3.56 
244 


600  Rupees 600 

Ful  lsurgeon's  expenses  in  garrison  . .     692 


Rupees 


:»ri 
3'J1 

694 


Full  surgeon's  pay  in  the  field    -111 

if  in  charge  of  a  regiment,  differ- 
ence betwixt  surgeon's  and  ma- 
jor's full  batta ojq 

Palanquin  allowance 42 

Rupees ,,.        723 


Rupees 692 

Full  surgeon's  expenses  in  the  field . .     7 17 
Surplus  !   , , , 6 


Rupees  i 


72 


CONSEIL  DE  SALUDUITE.— EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  UTERUS.        663 


TiH   farts    stated    in    the   above,    accounts 

re  tuire  no  commentary.  The  Average  ser- 
vice in  I  adia  a's  l  uit-sur- 
ttou  It  96  veais,  i.i  rem  in  cnch  grade. 

M  v   next,  ami,  1  hope,  concluding    letter, 
is  to  treat  of  the  pensions  to  medical   officers 

of  tiii-*  service  in  retirement,  which,  as  to 
insufficiency  and  illfberality,  will  he  Found 
t>  in'  in  perfect  aooordsn.ee  with  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bast  India  Company 'i  pay  to  this 
el  is.s  of  their  eer?anta  abroud. 

N.l'. — The    sum  for  a   palanquin  for  the 

!>erfonnainv  of  public  duties,  prior  to  the 
ate  Orders,  was  FO  rupees,  and  it  cannot  be 
kept  lor  loss  money. 


UF.rO  UT  OF    THE    "  CONSF.IL   DE   SAI.UUUITE 
OF  l'AUIS. 

Wr,  extract  the  following  interesting  de- 
tails from  the  report  for  the  year  1823  : — 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was  '24,299. 
Of  these  11,480  were  males,  and  19 £59  fe- 
males. The  number  of  deaths  in  1132?  had 
been  23,7  11.  The  annexed  table  gives  a 
numerical  view  of  the  principal  diseases 
which  had  proved  fatal  : — 

Matept    Females. 
Pulmonary  consumption  ....1,133      1,526 

Chronic  bronchitis     688         851 

Gastritie    9-22     1,124 

Enteritja    1,018     1,122 

Peritonitis 141  407 

Encephalitis 254         206 

Pneumonia    1*049     1,109 

Apoplexy    477  430 

Scinlius  and  carcinoma    ....  174  511 

Aneurism  and  diseases  of  the  "I  9„o  oq. 

heart J 

Fever,  with  cerebral  iuflam-  (  ,,,,„  „, 

mation J 

Typhus   97  95 

Svnocha 90  91 

Bilious  fever 65  51 

Convulsions   889  852 

Dentition    154  101 

Measles 120  202 

Small-pox 85  35 

Croup 77  75 

Hooping-cough 78  89 

Born  dead,  or  died  soon  after")  mM  „ -„ 

birth /  897  862 


EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

This  operation  has  lately  been  again  per- 
formed, by  M.  Recamier,  in  spite  of  the 
blame  which  he  incurred  on  two  previous 
occasions. 

The  patient,  who  was  in  her  36th  year, 
had  for  some  time  presented  all  the  symp- 
toms of  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  uteri.  She 
had  been  attended  by  MAI.  Caaimir  Brous- 


sais, Mid  Amussat,  the  latter  of  whom  being 
of  opinion  that  the  extirpation  of  the  whole 
i:i  was  impracticable,  had  advised  the 
employment  of  the  actual  cautery,  the  re- 
pented application  of  which  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  desired  effect  of  checking  the  fur- 
ther pfogreta  of  the  disease.    On  an  nedd* 

rate  examination  per  vnginam,  M.  Iteca- 
mier  found  the  appendices  uteri,  as  well  as 
the  Vagina j  free  from  disease,  this  being  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the.  neck  of  the. 
UteTUS,  especially  to  its  posterior  portion. 
His  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  a  consider- 
ate ii  u  in  he  r  of  practitioners,  all  of  whom 
declared  it  impossible  to  perform  the  resec- 
tion of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  that  the  extir- 
pation of  the  whole  uterus. offered  the  only 
chance  of  recovery.  M.  Desormeaux  alone 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  morbid  ad- 
hesion of  the  vagina  to  the  bladder,  and 
that  the.  operation  was  accordingly  contrai 
indicated.  It  was,  however,  performed  on 
the.  18th  of  January,  in  the  presence  of 
AIM.  Marjolin,  Eisfranc,  and  several  other 
eminent  practitioners;  MM.  Blandin,Amus- 
sat,  and  Casimir  Broussais,  were  the  prin- 
cipal assistants.  A  pair  of  forceps  having 
been  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  it 
was  drawn  down  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
latter  organ.  The  operator  now  divided  the 
anterior  paries  of  the  vagina,  and  the  adhe- 
sions between  it  and  the  bladder,  by  a  care- 
ful dissection,  which  proved  rather  difficult, 
as  they  were  of  considerable  extent.  The 
peritoneum  was  now  opened  by  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  the  broad  ligaments  were 
divided,  and  a  strong  ligature  passed  round 
them  on  each  side  ;  the  right  ligature  was 
effectualljT  placed  by  M.  Ainussat ;  the  left, 
confided  to  M.  Broussais,  could  not  be  made 
to  compress  all  the  vessels.  M.  Recamier 
now  made  the  antiversion  of  the  uterus, 
and  terminated  the  operation  without  any 
further  difficulty.  The  hemorrhage  which 
followed  immediately  was  not  considerable, 
though  the  left  ligature  came  down  with  the 
uterus.  The  intestines  and  epiploon,  which, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  operation  forcibly 
protruded  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  were  kept 
back  by  strong  compression  above  the  pubis. 
The  operation  lasted  seventeen  minutes,  and 
was  borne  with  great  fortitude  by  the  pa- 
tient.  Towards  the  evening  a  slight  reac- 
tion took  place  ;  the  patient  passed,  how- 
ever, a  tranquil  night,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  satis- 
factory state.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  however,  a  discharge  of  arterial  blood, 
mixed  with  serum,  began  to  take  place,  to 
arrest  which  graduated  compresses  were  in- 
troduced, and  firmly  kept  over  that  side  of 
the  wound  from  which  the  haemorrhage  pro- 
ceeded. This  had,  however,  but  an  incom- 
plete effect,  and  in  the  evening  the  patient 
died,  thirty-three  hours  after  the  operation. 
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•camming  the   body,  the.  source  of  the  [  u  subject  of  much  Imfinttmn  to  those  itu- 
found   to  have  b  the   surgical  lectures  de- 

left uterine  artery  ;  the  vessels  of  th.-  rirht    liv<  red  in  [bat  institution. 


side   bed  been   i  nnpletely   seeurtd  by  the 

.lire  ;     (lie    »|ienualic    urteries    of  either 

side,  which  hud  been  divided  during  the 
operation,  had  not  contributed  to  the  h.t  mor- 
ihage.  I  lie  \a-iiici,  ;i^  well  as  the  recten 
and  Llndder,  weie  found  perfectly  free  from 

the  carcinomatous  affection  of  that  part  which 

bad  been  dissected  from  the  vagina  of  the 
bladder,  and  presented  a  small  aperture,  bv 
whuh  the  urine  had  escaped  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  ;  the  peritoneum  exhibited, 
however,  no  trace  of  inflammation.  On  ex- 
amination of  the  uterus  the  cervix  was 
found  converted  into  a  carcinomatous  struc- 
ture ;  the  posterior  labium  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  ;  the  anterior  one  was  great- 
ly enlarged,  and  its  morbid  alteration  ex- 
tended up  to  the  body  of  the  uterus  itself, 
the  tissue  of  which  was,  however,  for  the 
greater  part,  perfectly  healthy. —  Lam: 
Franf. 


WHITE     OFFSPRING    OF    BLACK    PARENTS. 

The  following  account  of  this  singular 
phenomenon  occurs  in  the  volume  of  Rene 
Caillic's  Jourruy  to  Timbuctoo,  lately  pub- 
lished. 

"  A  white  infant,  the  offspring  of  a  negro 
and  negress,  was  brought  to  me.  The  child 
was  about  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old. 
Its  mother  placed  it  in  my  arms,  and  1  exam- 
ined it  attentively.  Its  hair  was  curly  and 
white,  and  its  eve-lashes  and  eye-brows  of 
a  light  Haxeu  colour.  The  forehead,  nose 
cheeks,  and  chin,  were  slightly  tinged  with 
red,  and   the   rest  of  the  skin   was   white. 


It   has    been  a  matter  of  general  observa- 
tion, that  these  Iccii.  ery  deficient  in 
ih  a  whuh,  to  every  pupil  and  jjuoiai 
titioner,  is  of  infinite  value,  "  practical  in- 
formation." 

A  l.'.v  days  ago,  I  was  a  Red  by  a  fellow 
pupil  if  Mr.  bell  intended  to  give  US  the 
treatment  of  those  cases  he  had  described 
during  the  lust  course  '.  (or  division  ;)  my 
friend  very  justly  observing,  that  he  hud 
"  gone  over  "  fractures,  injuries  of  the  bead, 
and  many  more  important  diseases,  without 
mentioning  the  trcat/zitnt  necessary. 

The  cause  of  tins  deficiency  has 
lately  explained  (for  the  first  time)  bv  Mr. 
Bell  himself,  by  the  following  remarks  in  his 
introductory  lecture  to  this  course  : — "  It  is 
an  easy  matter  (said  he)  to  name  a  disease, 
its  symptoms  ;  relate  a  case,  and  give  the 
treatment  in  a  '  regular  routine,'  as  other 
lecturers  do;  but  1  bhall  attempt  a  more 
arduous  task  in  explaining  to  you  the  '  prin- 
ciples '  on  which  to  act,  and  these  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  morbid  anatomy.  Yeu  will 
not  then  think  that  I  am  neglecting  my  duty, 
if  I  do  not  '  relate  cases'  to  you;  although 
my  lectures  may  appear  deficient,"  &c. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  if  our 
worthy  Professor  laid  down  the  "  princi- 
ples "  on  which  to  act,  in  addition  to  the 
"  regular  routine"  of  other  lecturers  (as  he 
sarcastically  calls  it),  every  pupil  would  feel 
doubly  indebted  lo  him.  But — how  is  it? 
Mr.  Bell  confesses  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
"  relate  cases,"  and  we  (the  seniors)  have 
already  perceived  to  our  loss  and  regret,  that 
he  leaves  it  to  ourselves  to  arrive  at  the 
proper  treatment  how  we   can.     Had   this 


The  eves  were  light  blue  ;  but  the  pupil  was 

of  a  red  ilanie  colour.     The   lips  were  of  a    statement  been  made  at  h'isjirst  introductory 

rather  dark  red.     1  remarked  that  the  child    lecture,  I,  for  one,  should  not  have  been  his 

had  very  defective  sight.     I  endeavoured  to 

make  it  look  up   by  drawing  its  attention  to 

my  beads;  but   it   appeared  to   suffer  pain, 

cried,  and  held  down  its  head.     It   was  just 

beginning  to  cut  its    teeth.     Its   lips  were 

rather  thick,  and,  indeed,  it  had  altogether 

the    Mandingo    physiognomy.      The    infant 

appeared  to  be  in  good  health.     The  negroes 

have  no  dislike  to  a  white  skin  ;  they  merely 

consider  it  as  a  disease.     I   was  informed 

that  the  children  of  parents  of  this  kind,  that 

is  to  say,  Albinos.,  are  black." 


SPICIMIN        OF    "  I.ICTIRINC.     ■ 
WITHOUT   PRACTICE". 


-THEORY 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sia, — I  beg,  through  the  medium  of  your 
invaluable  Journal,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Council  of  the  University  of  London,  to 


pupil. 

1  do  not  write  this  out  of  any  pique,  or 
feeling  of  ill-will,  towards  Professor  Bell, 
nor  can  I  speak  too  highly  of  his  talents  as  a 
physiological  lecturer.  I  trust  that  this  no- 
tice may  induce  Mr.  Bell,  either  with  or 
without  the  intervention  of  the  "  Council," 
to  be  more  explicit  and  systematic  in  his  de- 
scription of  surgioal  diseases  and  their  treat- 
ment. 

The  Council  need  only  look  at  the  differ- 
ence of  attendance  athis  two  lectures  of  phy- 
siology and  surgery.  Although  the  latter  is 
generally  considered  of  much  greater  im- 
portance by  students  than  the  former.  I 
have  several  times  counted  from  thirty -Jive 
to  forty  pupils  only  present. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Senior  Pupil. 

London  University,  Feb.  2,  1830. 
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famdm,  Saturday,  Fkhrwtrf  IS,  1930, 

i    time  n^o,  the  College  of  Physicians 

in  Inland,  determined  to  convert  themselves 
into  a  Court  of  Examiners,  for  licensing 

such  candidates  as  complied  with  tlie  curri- 
ouluni  iu  which  this  laudable  intention  was 
announced.  Weary  of  their  own  indolence, 
while  all  around  them  presented  a  scene  of 
activity,  and  seeing  the  local  opportunities 
within  their  power,  either  appropriated  by 
a  rival  establishment,  or  lying  waste  through 
their  own  inattention,  the  College  thought 
they  might  as  well  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages,  and  come  in  for  a  share  of  those 
profits  whioh  the  exertions  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  had  certainly  put  in  motion  in  the 
Irish  Capital  by  their  superior  zeal  in  pro- 
moting professional  education.  Such  a  scale 
of  qualifications  was  accordingly  designed 
and  published,  as  it  was  expected  could  not 
fail  of  success.  Reasonable  as  a  few  of  these 
regulations  undoubtedly  were,  we  inferred 
from  some  of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
the  time,  that  their  invitation  to  pupils  to 
enrol  themselves  as  licentiates  of  their  body 
would  be  declined  very  generally.  "We  have 
made  inquiry  consequently  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  undertaking,  and  find  that  our 
anticipations  have  been  perfectly  correct; 
for  though  this  generous  offer  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  has  now  been  for  a  few  years 
before  the  medical  world,  but  few,  very  few 
indeed  of  its  members,  have  hearkened  to 
its  liberal  call.  We  dare  suy  that,  at  a  rough 
calculation,  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  not  to  include  the  University  of 
that  City,  have  pocketed  more  Irish  cash 
in  seven-pound  diplomas,  than  the  College 
of  Physicians,  since  the  promulgation  of 
their  ill-fated  regulations,  have  by  their 
sixty-guinea  licenses.  The  causes  of  this 
failure  are  sufficiently  obvious.  There  were 
two  courses  which  the  College  might  have 
No.  337. 


pursued  on  the  occasion  j  one  of  these  was 
to  attempt  to  transmute  the  Unireraity  of 

Dublin   iotO  a  practical  .school   of  medicine, 

inch  ea  that  of  Edinburgh  is  at  present;  the 

Other,  was  that  which  thejf  have  adopted,  to 
make  ihemaelree  a  substitute  for  this  na- 
tional establishment.  Let  us  just  sketch  the 
grounds  of  this  infelicitous  selecth  n. 

1 1"  corporate  bodies,  like  individuals,  were 
not  insensible,  to  their  own  imperfections. 
the  College  of  Physicians  must  have  at  once 
perceived  that  the  nature  of  their  Institution 
was  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which  they  undertook  to  realize. 
They  were  totally  destitute  of  all  those  ap- 
pendages without  which  a  medical  school 
cannot  exist ;  they  had  neither  theatres, 
museums,  public  library,  nor  professors  ;  in, 
short,  they  were  without  a  "  local  habita- 
tion," and  what  was  worse,  they  were 
"  without  a  name  ;"  for  though  they  claim 
a  sort  of  dubious  paternity  over  the  School 
of  Physic  and  its  appurtenances,  the  act  of 
incorporation  of  that  singular  establishment, 
breaks  the  link  of  connexion  between  itself 
and  the  College  of  Physicians.  They  are 
certainly  not  identical,  however  closely  they 
may  be  connected,  and  can  never  act  as  one 
body,  one  half  of  it  being  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  College,  the  other  under  that  of 
the  University,  by  which  both  are  materially 
and  unhappily  injured.  Organised  for 
purely  local  purposes,  they  might  have  per- 
ceived that  in  the  civil  department  of  medi- 
cine, their  reputation  was  a  good  deal  limit- 
ed by  the  "  circular  road  j"  and  that  for 
military  appointments,  their  license  was 
looked  on  by  the  persons  who  dispense 
these  favours,  as  but  an  additional  recom- 
mendation to  the  possession  of  a  diploma 
from  some  University  or  College  of  Surgeons. 
But  taking  for  granted  that  no  other  obstacle 
to  their  success  existed,  the  poison  with 
which  they  blended  their  regulations  would 
prevent  any  person  in  his  senses  from  re- 
ceiving the  mortal  draught.  That  portion 
of  their  code  to  which  we  aliudo  is  express- 
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nl  in  the  following  phrase: — "  Licentiates 
of  tlie  Collej  l  [  er  knitted,  i 

to  tlie  by-laws,  to  practise  *s  Surg &0i 
Apothecaries  within  tin  dtp  of  {Dublin  or 
seven  ntilei  thereof."  Such  a  restriction  as 
this  was  most  ill-suited  to  the  sphere  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  operate  ;  and  was, 
of  course,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
merited  contempt  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. Were  the  College  of  Physicians  to 
bestow  their  licenses  for  nothing,  nay,  were 
they  to  educate  pupils  gratuitously  in  Ire- 
land, where  surgery  has  long  since  become 
the  public  favourite,  the  College  would  not 
Lave  students  to  accept  of  their  offer  if 
accompanied  by  this  odious  restriction, 
which  encourages  ignorance  by  a  bounty. 
We  will  not  pause  to  comment  on  the  in- 
consistency in  these  regulations,  in  which 
we  hud  surgery  in  one  place  pointed 
out  by  the  College  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  examinations,  and  its  practice 
strictly  prohibited  in  another;  nor  stop  to 
inquire  by  what  means  the  College  arrived 
at  the  profound  conclusion  that  in  Dublin  it 
was  criminal  for  a  licentiate  to  handle  a 
scalpel  or  a  pestle,  and  that  at  the  distance 
of  eight  miles,  they  might  he  wielded  with- 
out a  breach  of  professional  morality.  Mo- 
nopoly, of  course,  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  the  regulations  of  this  body,  dictated 
these  vile  ordinances  ;  but  with  this  mat- 
ter we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present,  our 
object  being  to  point  out  by  negative  proofs 
tlie  impossibility  of  the  course  which  the 
College  adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  thus 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  that  which 
they  should  have  pursued.  They  had,  in- 
deed, but  to  examine  the  nature  of  their 
own  constitution,  and  of  the  laws  which  they 
promulgated,  to  perceive  that  they  were  to- 
tally unfit  for  the  regeneration  of  the  medi- 
cal school  of  Ireland  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  turn  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 
to  find  all  those  requisites  for  their  under- 
taking, which  they  themselves  wanted. 
Here  then  was  the  engine  through  which, 


t<\  B    -li.'lit   adaptation  ma- 

chinery  to  modern  improvements  and    I 
exit,)  I  the  times,  tl  might 

bare  acquired  a  lasting  reputation  fee  then* 
selves,  and  conferred  a  gr<  at  benefit  on  their 

country  ;    but   which   now,   owing    to   their 
contracted  policy,  slumbers  like   a  sleeping 

t,  until  its  mighty  < 
enthralled  from  the  statutory  bonds  in  which 
they  are  confined  by  the  touch  of  a  more 
prudent  legislation.  It  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  moral  and  material  attri- 
butes which  peculiarly  fitted  it  for  becon  . 
a  great  national  school,  and  only  wanted 
the  principle  of  action  to  be  infused  into  its 
dormant  capabilities.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad  it  still  retained,  even  irr  its  state  of 
inglorious  inactivity,  a  reputation  for  its 
medical  degrees,  which,  however  sparingly 
dispensed,  thus  being,  of  course,  of  compa- 
ratively little  value,  were  never  converted 
into  articles  of  an  infamous  commerce,  as 
was  tho  case  with  many  of  its  more  bustling' 
contemporaries.  Wealth  it  possessed  equal 
to  any  expenditure  necessary  for  its  conver- 
sion into  a  practical  school  ;  its  floors  it 
might  have  paved  in  "  mosaics,"  and  its 
ceilings  it  might  have  converted  into  gold, 
had  it  unlocked  its  musty  coffers,  and  made 
use  of  the  precious  metal  they  contained. 
Blit  whatever  of  eclat  the  splendour  of  ex- 
ternal decoration  could  confer  on  the  culti- 
vation of  science  had  been  already  done 
without  solicitation,  the  Board  having  pro- 
vided it  with  a  suit  of  apartments  for  scien- 
tific pursuits,  unequalled  in  any  institution 
of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  Even  this 
manifestation  of  an  intention  to  improve  its 
medical  department,  was  completely  lost  on 
the  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  had  they  but 
pressed  the  necessity  on  the  Board,  of  pro- 
ceeding a  step  further  in  their  progress,  it 
is  by  no  means  probable  that  this  body, after 
having  created  so  perfect  a  model  of  a  school, 
would,  if  sought  in  a  proper  manner,  have 
left  it  a  monument  of  useless  industry, 
when,  by  a  breath,  they  could  have  indued 
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it  with  ill.'  properties  of  a  valuable,  utd 
practical  institution.  In  endowing  it  with 
these  vivifying  attributes,  we  doubt  much 
if  the)  r.m  rdv  ri.sk  o£  infringing  on  ill:' 
prerogative  of  parliament ;  thej  wen-  them- 
selves, we  1).  Ik  vc,  omnipotent  to  its  com- 

plele  Organisation*  and  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 
Sure  \\>'  are,  at  least,  tliey  would  not  for 
their  philanthropic  audacity,  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  Legislature  to  eternal  im- 
palement on  the  rock  of  Ilowth,  or  doomed 
to  feed  on  the  damp  vapours  of  the  dungeons 
of  Newgate.  The  popular  feeling  in  Ire- 
laud  might  have  further  directed  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  the  proper  path  which 
they  should  have  pursued.  If  they  kuow 
nn)  thing  of  the  public  taste  in  professional 
matters,  they  could  not  but  perceive  that 
the  people  regard  medical  degrees  alone, 
nnd  not  the  licenses  of  this  or  any  other 
body  by  which  they  are  sold.  These, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances, 
pointed  out  the  University  of  Dublin  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians might  have  regenerated  the  medical 
school  of  Ireland,  and  placed  it  on  equality 
with  the  school  of  surgery  in  that  countrj'. 
Instead,  however,  of  labouring  for  this  im- 
portant object,  they  turned  to  their  own 
sterile  resources,  and  sought  to  supply,  from 
their  barrenness,  a  stock  of  medical  prac- 
titioners to  the  country,  and  clutched  their 
miserable  charter  and  its  petty  privileges 
with  trembling  hands,  lest,  in  stretching 
them  forth  for  a  nobler  boon,  they  might 
have  lost  the  worthless  baubles  which  they 
already  grasped.  Their  impolitic  choice 
has  been  demonstrated  by  a  passable  result; 
and  if  it  do  not  teach  them  the  fallacy  of 
looking  to  themselves  exclusively  for  the 
elevation  of  the  medical  profession  in  Ire- 
land above  its  present  level,  we  shall  show 
them  at  some  future  period,  that  this  can 
only  be  done  by  giving  to  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  on 
candidates  of  four  years'  staudiug. 


IlUNTJ.niAN     OHAIIOV. 

Tin  Iliiiil.eriau  Oration  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  Guthtie in  the  Koyal  College  of  Sur- 
geollBj  on  Monday  next,  at  half  past  four 
o'clock  piecisely. 


A  Manual  for  Students  who  arc  jrrcparing 
for  Examination  at  Ap9Jhtaam&  flail.. 
By  John  Si i.ooam,,  M.\).  JU.Il.C.S. 
Pourth  Edition,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions and  improvements.  London.  High- 
ley.  1830.  i2mo. pp.. •;...;. 

\X\l  can  scarcely  recommend  this  little  com- 
pilation, even  to  those  students  who  con- 
sider the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  their 
professional  education,  to  be  the*  acquire- 
ment ofjust  so  much  knowledge  as  shall  en- 
able them  to  get  through  the  required  ex- 
aminations; for  we  suspect  that  it  would  cost 
them  more  trouble  to  learn  its  contents  by 
rote  (and  it  can  hardly  be  used  in  any 
other  way),  than  to  acquire  something  like 
a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  it  treats 
of,  from  more  rational  and  instructive 
works. 

The  first  section,  showing  the  chemical 
compositon  of  the  different  articles  of  the 
materia  medica,  and  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  preparation  of  those  compound 
medicines  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopeia,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  the  whole  ;  it  contains, 
however,  nothing  more  than  may  be  found 
in  numerous  other  works  of  the  kind  ;  and 
the  atomic  numbers,  which  are  given  at  the 
head  of  each  article,  and  subsequently  in  a 
separate  table  occupying  about  thirty  pages, 
and  accompanied  by  no  explanation,  are  only 
calculated  to  confuse  the  reader,  who,  if  so 
ignorant  as  to  require  the  aid  of  such  a  book, 
is  not  very  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  chemical  equivalents.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  symptoms  produced  by  the 
various  poisons,  of  the  treatment  required  by 
them,  and  of  their  appropriate  tests,  are 
not  only  too  brief,  but  in  several  respects 
imperfect,  and  the  latter  in  particular  would 
scarcely  be  intelligible  to  any  one  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  table  of 
the  materia  medica  is  tolerably  good,  but  the 
first  three  columns  exhibit  much  ignorance 
of  natural  history  ;  thus,  to  mention  only 
two  instances,  the  blistering  fly,  which  is 
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called  Canthai  li  iu  the  first  i 

nmniiuitid  I.vit.i  in    llit*  lecoud,  ami    in   the 

third  tiit-  EvWuterataol  labriciua,  though  his 

arrangement  is  «-v  en  nn>ir  artificial  tJiau  tli.il 
of  l .ii.in -,  is  opposed  to  Colfoplertj  us  u 
natural  order;  again,  after  4' G%\)w,"  the 
n.nue  of  the  insect  which  forms  them  11 
givvii  in  the  second  colunin,  and  tin  I 
and  order  of  the  oak  011  which  they  uie 
grown  in  the  third. 

The  description  of  the  brain  is  tolerably 
correct,  but  that  of  the  cerebral  nerves  is 
very  imperfect ;  in  the  account  of  the  nervus 
vagus,  for  instance,  the  recurrent  brunch  is 
not  even  mentioned.  In  fact  the  whole  of 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  part  is  just 
such  as  we  might  imagine  would  be  written 
by  a  person  who  copies  servilely  from  other 
works,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  con- 
sider whether  he  understands  what  he  has 
written  or  not.  The  sections  on  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  on  midwifery,  are  very  little 
better;  in  the  former  the  absurd,  and  now 
exploded  arraugenient  of  Culleu, is  implicitly 
followed,  and  the  descriptions,  both  of  symp- 
toms and  of  treatment,  are  ver y  imperfect, 
and  have  no  reference  to  any  of  the  numerous 
and  important  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  At  first  we  were 
rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  briefness, 
stiffness,  and  great  want  of  connexion  of 
the  numbered  paragraphs  ;  but  on  arriving 
at  the  end  of  the  book  the  diiliculty  wa ■■. 
readily  solved,  as  we  then  discovered,  that 
they  were  the  answers  to  a  set  of  questions 
there  appended. 


EXPOSURE  OF  M.  CHABERT. 
[From  the  Times.'] 

«'  Ox  Wednesday,  the  3d  inst.,  Mr.  Wak- 
ley  applied  to  Mr,  Hails,  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Bow  Street,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  decree  of  responsibility  which 
would  attach  to  him  if  he  were  to  administer 
n  fatal  dose  of  prussic  acid  to  Mi  Chabert. 
Mr.  Wakley  explained  to  Mr.  Halls  the 
nature  of  M.  Chabert's  pretensions,  and,  in 
cider  to  place  the  question,  at  least  with 
regard  to  prus?ic  acid,  beyond  dispute, 
and  to  afford  the  public  the  most  positive 
proof  that  M.  Chabert's  offer  to  swallow 
prussic  acid  was  not  an  iule  boast,  he 
stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  attend  on 
the   following  day  atM.  Chabert's  exhibi- 


ts.n,  and  pt-i  son  ally  administer  to  him  a  por- 

th  ; 
but  bin.  i  1  f  the 

the  that  a  tin  le  he 

(Mr.  Wakley  j  should  take  With  him,  would 
product  instantaneous  death,  be  felt  u  dif- 
ficulty, iiT  regarded  himself,  should  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  prove  unfortunate  ;  und  he 
:  wished  t  j  know  of  the  magistrate  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  he  should  be  considered  accessory  to  the 
death  of  M.  Chabert,  and  be  made  liable  to 
the  consequences — a  situation  in  which  he 
was  by  no  means  solicitous  to  appear. 

Mr.  Halls  said,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Wak- 
ley  would  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  an 
apothecary  who  should  vend  a  deleterious 
drug,  the  word  "  poison"  being  written  on 
the  bottle. 

-Mr.  Wakley  said,  that  he  not  only  pro- 
posed to  furnish  the  prussic  acid,  but,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  deception,  ho  in- 
tended to  administer  it  himself  to  M.  Cha- 
bert. 

Mr.  Halls  observed,  that  he  would  by  all 
means  advise  Mr.  W-akley  to  do  no  such 
thing  ;  as,  if  he  felt  certain  that  the  poison 
would  prove  fatal,  he  would  certainly  incur 
the  risk  which  he  was  desirous  of  preventing, 
Mr.  Wakley  said,  that  he  felt  the  situation 
to  be  an  aWkward  one.  He  by  no  means  wish- 
ed to  put  himself  forward  in  the  matter;  he 
had.  indeed,  for  a  considerable  time,  ab- 
stained from  any  interference  with  the  feats 
of  M.  Chabert  ;  but  having,  in  his  capacity 
of  editor,  received  a  vast  number  of  commu- 
nications from  medical  men  on  the  subject, 
and  being  continually  urged  to  put  the  as- 
sertions of  Chabert,  with  respect  to  prussic 
acid,  to  the  test,  he  now  felt  desirous  to  do 
so,  that  the  claims  of  that  individual  to  the 
possession  of  a  secret  antidote  might  be" 
fairly  ascertained ;  or,  if  his  feats  should 
prove  to  be  founded  in  juggle  or  sleight  of 
hand,  that  public  exposure  should  follow. 

Mr.  Halls  remarked,  it  would  be  desira- 
ble that  the  matter  should  be  placed,  impos- 
sible, beyond  doubt.  It  was  certainly  most 
extraordinary,  if  M.  Chabert  possessed  the 
power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  a  poison  so 
deadly  in  its  nature,  and  instantaneous  in  its 
effects,  as  prussic  acid.  He  (Mr.  Hulls) 
had,  however,  heard  medical  gentlemen  de- 
clare, who  were  present  at  the  rire  King's 
exhibitions,  that  he  actuully  swallowed 
prussic  acid. 

Mr.  W.mu.ky  said,  that  if  he  swallowed 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  prussic  acid 
which  he  proposed  to  oiler  him  to-morrow  at 
his  benefit,  and  if  he  survived  the  dose,  his 
(Mr.  Wakley's)  incredulity  would  be  com- 
pletely dissipated. 

Mr.  Halls  said,  that  the  other  feats  of 
M.  Chabert  sunk  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, when  compared  with  the  fact  of  his 
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swnll 
as  wo 


owing  prusalq  acid.  Mr.  Wakley  know 
•11  iis  any  man,  that  it  was  n<>  great  feat 
to  take  a  »t>Qon'fu|  of  boiling  oil,  or  to  stand 
(he  <  Reels  of  a  heated  oven. 

Mr.  Wam.iy  remarked,  tint  such  feata 
wen-  common  to  all  jugglers,  It  was  quite 
different,  however,  with  reaped  t<>  water 
lit-at id  to  tlje  foiling  poinl  ;  and  IVI.Cha.bexl 
had  not,  as  he  (Mr.  VVakley)  proposed, said 
whether  or  not  be  was  willing  to  try  the 
latter  teat.  .Mr.  Wakley,  Bfter  again,  re- 
peating liis  total  disbelieF  of  the  power  to 
resist  deadly  poisons,  and  more  especially 
prussic  acid,  which  NI.  Chabert  claimed,  ob- 
served, that  the  whole  medical  profession 
was  deeply  interested  in  the,  question,  and 
it  was  felt  as  a  stigma  on  its  members,  that 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  such 
dreadfully  destructive  drugs  as  prus.sic  acid, 
arsenic,  Sep.,  should  he  limited  to  one  in- 
dividual, if  it  were  indeed  true  that  INI-  Cha- 
nel t  possessed  the  secret  of  which  he  boast- 
ed. He  (Mr.  Wakley)  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  act  upon 
Mr.  Hall's  recommendation,  and  hold  him- 
self clear  from  the  consequences  which  might 
follow,  if  he  were  to  administer  the  poison  to 
the  Fire  King. 

Mr.  Halls  said,  he  wished  Mr.  Wakley 
to  understand  that  he  must  act  entirely  upon 
his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Wakley  observed,  he  should  not 
readily  administer  the  prussic  acid  to  M. 
Chabert  to-morrow.  If,  however,  he  should 
invite  him  to  do  so,  he  supposed  he  should 
be  justified  in  meeting  his  wishes,  as  it 
would  then  be  his  own  act. 

Mr.  Minshull  observed,  that  as  amagis- 
trate  he  was  bound  to  caution  Mr.  Wakley 
how,  by  any  act  of  his,  he  endangered  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature. 

Mr.  Wakley,  having  thanked  the  magis- 
trates, retired,  expressing  his  determination 
to  be  present  at  M.  Chabert's  benefit,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  his  pretensions  to  the 

test."  

The  above  report,  together  with  others  of 
a  similar  description,  which  appeared  in  the 
morning  newspapers,  had  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing an  immense  assemblage  of  gentlemen  to 
M.  Chabert's  exhibition  room.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  proceedings  is  taken  from 
the  Morning  Post  of  Saturday.   , 

"  An  immense  crowd,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  consisting  principally  of  medical  and 
scientific  men,  assembled  in  the  Argyle 
Rooms,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Wakley 's  resolution  Btricth 
to  exact  the  performance  of  M.  Chabert's 
promise  to  swallow  prussic  acid.  M.  Cha- 
bert had  advertised  his  benefit  for  that  day, 
on  which  occasion  he  was.  to  repeat  all  his 
extraordinary  experiments.  After  some  de- 
lay he  made  his  appearance,  closely  follow- 


ed by  Mr.  Wakley;  and  aware  of  the  in- 
tense curiosity  which  had  brought  bo  large 
a  e  ,!  ruirs'  'to  ether,  immediately  com- 
menced an  ■MrtN  '<>  the  company  I  — 

(xntleinen,— I  no  well  onder.slan  de  An- 
ulis,  and  (lereioic  after  I  shall  speak  my 
friend  shall  traduce  (interpret)  me  to  you. 
I  Bin  ready  to  perform  all  what  I  promise.— 
(  (hens.)  I  shall  administer  de  prussic 
acul  to  two  dogs,  one  of  which  shall  die  be- 
fore be  take  it  {laughter),  and  de  oder 
shall  have  my  antidote  and  live.  I  have 
not-a  said  dit  1  will  take  de  prussic  acid 
myself  to-day,  but  de  two  dogs  1  speak  of. ' 
[Here  M.  Chabert  was  interrupted  by  loud 
exclamations  of  astonishment,  that  he  should 
thus  attempt  to  recede  from  his  promise. 
Mis  words  appeared  to  act  as  a  charm,  and 
instantly  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  persons 
present,  to  the  deception  which  had  hither- 
to been  practised  upon  the  public]  The 
clamour  was  increasing,  when 

Mr.  Welsh  presented  himself,  and  having 
obtained  silence,  spoke  nearly  as  follows  :— 
Gentlemen,  I  do  not  consider  M.  Chabert 
guilty  of  any  deception  in  this  affair.  He  cer- 
tainly has  not  undertaken  to  swallow  prussic 
■dcid\grocms  and  hisses).— I,  as  proprietor  of 
these  rooms,  would  not  allow  him  to  do  bo  ;  I 
would  not  suffer  such  an  experiment  under 
my  roof  till  I  had  seen  it  safely  tried  else- 
where. Besides  which,  the  majority  of  the 
present  company  are  ladies  ;  (this  astound- 
ing discovery  there  being  precisely  five  of 
the  fair  sex  in  the  room,  and  between  three 
and  four  hundred  gentlemen,  was  received 
with  shouts  of  laughter  and  hisses,  which 
redoubled  when  Mr.  Welsh  added)—'  and 
the  exhibition  could  not  possibly  be  a  pleas- 
ing one  to  them.' 

Mr.  Wakley  now  offered  to  address  the 
assembly,  and  the  tumult  again  subsided. 
He  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
accounts  they  had  heard  of  M.  Chabert's 
wonderful  performances,  be  was  still  one  of 
the  incredulous.  He  never  would  believe 
that  any  man  existed  capable  of  swallowing 
prussic"  acid  with  impunity.  It  was  far 
from  his  wish  to  killM.  Chabert,  but,  being 
resolved  to  decide  the  question  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one,  he  had  brought  with 
him  a  small  quantity  of  the  genuine  acid, 
which  he  now  offered  to  M.  Chabert. 

[Here  M.  Chabert  interrupted  the  speaker, 
by  insisting  that  he  had  not  promised  to 
take  the  poison,  but  merely  to  administer  it 
to  dogs.] 

Mr.  Wakley.  As  to  the  subterfuge  at- 
tempted bv  Mr.  Welsh  and  M.  Chabert,  it  is 
a  point  which  may  easily  be  settled,  if  Mr. 
Welsh  will  oblige  me  by  reading  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  performance.  [Mr.  Welsh 
read  the  advertisement,  in  which  M.  Cha- 
bert distinctly  announced  that  he  would  on 
that  day    (Feb.  4th)    for   his  benefit,    go 
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acid    UpO 

j  I  Jll3      I  .pll- 

i       A,    cuiitinti.-.i    .\l  i .  \\  Aley,  and  now,  by 
simple    q  I  shall  al 

•affair  m  it-.  true  IjgUfc  (turning  i>   M.  Cha- 
hert),   1    ask    \uu    distinctly,   Did    » 

do  acid  in  tins  room '!"  [Great 
attention.) 

M.  In  1BIBT,      "  tre,"     IK 

'ouM    proceed  no  further ;  his  voice  wu 

di'uu  tied  i|i  the  1:  hich 

tiled  him  on  all  sides.  Id.  the  midst  of 
the  noise,  a  gentleman  rosfl  and  stutt  d,  that 
Al.  Chabert    had    positively    engaged,    .- 

ihs,  ago,   to   take  a   spoonful  or'  prus&ic 
I    i  a    the   day   of  his   h  'netit,  not  being 
prepared  at  the   time  alluded  to.     i 

rsone  corroborated  this  statement.)  lie 
did  not  understand  M.  Cbpbert's  meaning 
when  he  spoke  about  preparation  ;  it  must 
da  be  a  very  remarkable  species  of  anti- 
dote which  would  only  Avork  ou  particular 
days.   (Laughter.) 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  King,  soon  af- 
terwards rose,  and  assured  the  company 
that  he  hud  a  short  time  ago  notified  to 
IU.  Chahert  that  he  would  put  his  pretend  d 
powers  to  the  proof,  by  presenting  to  him 
some  potent  poisons,  but  that  he  had  aban- 
doned his  intention  at  the  earnest  represen- 
tations of  M.  Chahert,  who  waited  expressly 
on  him  (Mr.  King)  at  his  residence,  and 
begged  of  him  not  to  interfere  in  the  per- 
formances, for  it  would  be  taking  the  bread 
out  of  his  mouth  ! 

Mi;.  Wakmv  said,  "  I  regret  I  cannot 
compliment  Mr.  King  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  his  duty,  for  had 
Mr.  King  communicated  to  the  public  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  M.  Chabert, 
both  ho  and  the  company  present  would 
have  been  spared  the  trouble  and  mortifica- 
tion of  attending  on  this  occasion.  But 
even  now  M.. Chabert  is  willing  to  accept 
Mr.  King's  proposition  with  regard  to  the 
tfog's.  However,  as  lie  declared  to  me  on 
Friday  the  eighth  of  January,  that  he  had 
repeatedly  taken  6Q  drops  of  prussic  acid  at 
a  dose,  and  that  he  would  again  take  it  at 
hisbene6t,  I  mustinsistupon  Ids' compliance, 
Or  acknowledge  at  once  that  lie  has  imposed 
upon  the  public  and  not  taken  it  at  all"  (Loud 
Applause) . 

The  tumult  had  now  become  deafening, 
bnt  was  converted  into  roars  of  laughter, 
when  VI.  Chabert,  throwing  himself  into  a 
ridiculous  attitude,  returned  the  hootings  of 
the  audience  with  his  utmost  powers  of 
■voice,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  be- 
fore Mr.  Wakley  could  again  obtain  silence, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  two  final  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Wakley. — "  "Will  you  take  the  prus- 
sic acid  which  I  here  offer  to, you  V 


o  vat 
,    1  .hall  give  de 
I 
Mr.  \\  a  i  |]  can  swallow 

,    will  you    drink    a    ^!i>5    of   water  at 
>" 

uian- 

•  ■  I  will  g 
1,'uu  ran  I  tit.  M 

yon  will  not."     (Continued taug hi 

\!r.  ,  tor  lie 

ic   ucid    as  u    part 

of  your  exhibit  i  n  in  ' 

Al.  Chabert.  —  "   1   ha —  excusa    me, 

i  dtui/nii  of/at aJU.) 

Mr.   W.iKi.i.v. — ••  (i-Mitlem.-n,    M.    Cha- 
bert  not   only    declines    taking    the    pr.- 
acid,  but  he  refuses  to  state  whether  Ik-  bus 
SVei  taken  it    at  all.      I  .position 

then    is  completely  exposed,   and   it    cm  re> 
r  disgrace    the    profession,  or    defraud 
the  public.      (Loud  apflatue.) 

M.  Chabert,  in   the    mid»t    of   deafening 
clamour,   said    he  would  retire,  for    the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the   company  tickets  to  ob- 
tain their   mpaey  again.     On  making  a   pre- 
cipitate   retreat,  he.  was   followed  bv 
part    of    the    company  ;     and   having    bf 
jostled  down    the  stairs,    and    through    the 
passage,  he  was   got  into  the  street,  wh. 
finding  the  area-gate  open,  he  ran  down  the 
steps,  and    secreted   himself   in   a    coal,    or 
some  Other  cellar,   at    the    further    end   of 
the  area. 

The  principal  actor  being  missing,  the 
room  again  became  crowded,  and  loud  calls 
were  made  for  the  return  of  the  admission 
money.  Mr.  Welsh  at  length  presented 
himself,  and  informed  the  company  that 
tickets  would  be  distributed  in  the  music- 
room  below,  for  which  money  should  bo 
given  the  next  dav.  The  music-room  ac- 
cordingly was  soon  full  of  claimants,  but  con- 
siderable numbers  of  people,  attracted  by 
the  tumult  within,  having  entered  from  the 
street,  the  confusion  that  prevailed  was  in- 
describable, and  great  numbers  retreated 
from  the  affray,  without  preferring  any  de- 
mands upon  the  treasury." 


To  the  above  report,  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  .Monsieur  Chabert  has  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  The  Times,  in  which  he  now  coolly 
acknowledges  that  he  has  never  taken  prus- 
sic acid,  lie  has  evidently  done  this  by 
way  of  revenge  for  his  exposure.  lie  still 
declares  himself  anxious  to  administrrprussic 
acid  to  dogs,  and  he  is  yet  more  anxious  to 
administer  a  dose  to  Mr.  Wakley.  J 1  is 
great  anxiety  on  the  latter  point  is  natural, 
but  Mr.  Wakley  has  not  had  the  generosity 
to  accede  to  the  proposal.  For  an  ample 
refutation  of  the  mistatements  contained  in 
the  letter  of  Monsieur  Chabert,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  accurate  report  of  the 
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proceedings  which    was  published    in     The 
Timet  on  the  day  following  the  exposure* 

1 1  1 1 1  u  man  mil  k inc. 

'/'n  die  Editor  o)  'I'm    Lamosti 

Si-  .  lii  oonifqaence  of  an  appeal  in 
The  l\met  newspaper,  1  offered  to  decide 
tin  question,  whether  or  nol  M.  Chaberl 
eould  prevent  f he  effect  of  poisona  by  anti- 
dote* unknown  to  the  medical  profess!  »n. 
I  declined  proceeding  to  the  test,  partly 
because  M. Chabert  stated  to  me,  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  profits  of  an  exhi- 
bit ion  (winch,  for  Blight  I  know,  is  to  s  cer- 
tain degtee  worthy  of  public  curiosity), 
without  giving  him  the  chance  of  remunera- 
tion for  the  promulgation  of  his  pretended 
discoveries,  hut  principally  because  1  judged, 

from  the  sodden  silence  of  The  Timet  in 

the  matter,  that  the  public,  Kfce  me,  were 

satisfied  about  the  extent  of  INI.  Cbabert's 

antidotal  powers,  whatever  merit  they  might 

!i  to  his  performances. 

1   regret  that  the   disappointment,   rather 

1umuitiious!v  expressed  this  day,   prevented 

the  experiment  Which  I    first  proposed,  and 

which  1  believe  it  was  your  intention  to  try. 

Yours  obediently, 

T.  King. 
10,  Hanover  St.,  Hanover  Square, 
Feb.  1th,  1830. 


MEETING  OF  SURGEON-APOTHE- 
CARIES. 

LATE    DECISION'    OF    LORD    TENTERDEN. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last  (the  10th), 
a  second  meeting  of  Surgeon-apothecaries 
was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  following  advertisement  which 
appeared  last  week  on  the  wrapper  of  this 
Journal,  and  in  the  daily  papers: — 

"  Triumph,  of  Surgeon-Apothecaries. 

The  Second  Meeting  to  arrange  the  prelimi- 
naries foraFubiic  Dinner  to  be  held  in  cele- 
bration of  the  decision  of  Lord  Tenterden 
in  the  cause  of  Hanoi  v  v.  Hf.nson,  will 
take  place  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on 
Wednesday  evening  next,  February  the 
10th,  at  8  o'clock  precisely,  when  the  at- 
tendance of  all  medical  practitioners  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  respect- 
ability of  the   profession,  is  earnestly   soli- 

This  meeting  was  attended  by  nearly  fifty 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability,  and 
the  warmest  approbation  of  the  measure 
proposed  for  commemorating  the  victory 
obtained  by  Mr.  Handey,  was  expressed. 


In  consequepce  of  the  unavoidable  absence, 
up  to  ball  .lit  o'clock,  of  Mr.  Henry 

Stephens,   the  gentleman  who  preside^  at 
the  first  meeting,  .Mr.  James  $coti  of  Regent 
unanimously  called  to  l  1 1 « ■  chair. 

Mr.    SCOTI     Opened    the    business    of    thu 

meeting  by  some  excellent,  end  very  appro- 
priate remarks  on  the  important  oc<  ssion 

00  which  they  had  met;   and  he  trusted  that 

they   would     not     separate     without,    taking 

me  decisive   step  towards  continuing  and 

establishing  that  as  a  right,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  awarded  to  general  practitioners 

only  as  a  mark  of  courtesy,  lie.  begged  to 
say,  that  with  Mr.  Handey  he  was  totally 
unacquainted,  and  he.  therefore  had  no  inte- 
rest but  that  which  would  be  felt  by  any 
member  of  the  profession,  in  promoting  the 
object  of  the  meeting.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  felt  that  Mr.  Handey  had  been 
the  merms  of  achieving  a  most  important  vic- 
tory for  the  profession,  and  deserved  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  respect  for  his  spirited  con- 
duct. He  had  incurred  no  inconsiderable 
risk  in  the  action  he  had  brought;  for 
though  a  verdict  had  been  given  in  his  fa- 
vour, it  was  impossible  that  he  could  avoid 
many  expenses  which  attached  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  which  he  must  set  himself 
down  ?ninus.  Whether,  also,  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  trial  with  a  personal  interest 
in  view  or  not,  he  had  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject in  a  most  decisive  manner.  JVo  medical 
man  had  before  obtained  from  the  Bench 
such  an  opinion  as  that  which  had  been 
given  in  the  present  case ;  and  he  felt  bound 
to  say,  that  he  considered  Mr.  Handey  to  be 
as  much  entitled  to  a  mark  of  approbation 
from  the  profession,  as  though  he  bad  acted 
solely  from  public  spirit.  The  result  of  this 
trial,  the  Chairman  continued,  had  esta- 
blished that  they  were  now  warranted  to 
charge  for  attendance,  independently  of  the 
quantity  of  medicine  supplied,  and  the  prac- 
titioner was  raised  by  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
tradesman  to  that  of  the  highest  grade  in 
the  profession ;  they  were  at  once  relieved 
from  all  the  sources  of  uneasiness,  vexation, 
and  trick,  which  had  hitherto  annoyed  and 
degraded  them  ;  from  practices  which  the 
most  conscientious  of  men  had  no  means  of 
avoiding  ;  from  a  custom  which  either  com- 
pelled a  man  to  travel  four,  five,  and  six 
miles,  and  then  to  charge  eighteen  pence  for 
a  draught  as  his  remuneration,  or  to  resort  to 
a  variety  of  mean  contrivances  as  his  com- 
pensation, if  he  were  compensated  at  all. 
The  public,  he  was  convinced,  had  loDg 
felt  the  injustice  and  impropriety  of  this 
state  of  things;  they  could  not  avoid  seeing 
that  it  was  a  serious  wrong  to  men  whose 
educations  were  expensive,  and  whose  feel- 
ings were  hound  to  he  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  gentlemanly  kind.  To  carry  home 
to  the  public  a  full  sense  of  the  change  which 
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froa  happily  about  to  ensue,  the  proceedings 
of  the  pi  ild  now  he  sunultan- 

and  unanimous,     h  v  |  probably,  fat 

I  of  unanimity,  that  tins  question  had 
not  been  decldi  d  I  porttmity 

however,  was  no  it  striking  the  nail 

on  the  head,  and  in  commemorating  t lie  oc- 
On,  and  in  expressing  tlieir  opinion  to 
Mr,  Handey,  they  should  do  this  effectually, 
und  show  such  a  determination  to  take  ad- 
vantage, of  the  path  which  he  had  opened  to 
them,  as  must  have  a  strong  effect  upon  the 
public  mind.  A  public  dinner  had  been 
proposed;  he  highly  approved  of  it;  it 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  discussing-  and 
promoting  further  important  measures.  The 
dinner  itself  would  h  •  temporary  ;  it  would 
be  a  mere  pageant  of  the  day,  but  it  would 
open  a  prospect  of  great  brightness,  and 
afford  the  means  of  securing  something  more 
substantial.  These  tilings,  however,  weie 
for  the  consideration  of  the  profession, 
when  they  were  collected  together  in  large 
numbers — a  thing,  he  was  sorry  to  Say,  not 
very  easy  to  accomplish  ;  but  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  public  dinner  mi  >htnow  be  defi- 
nitively settled,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  most  numerously  attended. 

The  observations  of  the  Chairman  were 
warmly  approved,  and  resolutions  were  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Fie  Id, 'with  a  view  to  carry  the 
objects  of  the  meeting  into  effect. 

Some  verbal  alterations,  however,  were 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Delisser, 
Mr.  Walford,  and  other  gentlemen  ;  and 
after  it  had  been  ultimately  resolved  that  the 
meeting  entertained  a  full  sense  of  the  past 
disadvantageous  state  of  the  profession, 
of  the  benefits  which  must  result  from  the 
late  trial,  and  that  a  public  dinner  should 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  '2nd  of  March  fol- 
lowing, it  was  proposed  and  carried,  that  the 
resolutions,  with  the  suggested  verbal  alte- 
rations, should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  seven,  for  final  revision  and 
publication. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Chairman 
for  his  courteous  and  able  conduct  in  the 
chair. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  room  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  leave  the  expenses 
of  advertising  and  promoting  the  objects  of 
the  meeting  to  be  covered  by  a  future  con- 
tingency, and  it  was,  in  consequence,  pro- 
posed that  a  subscription  be  opened  at  once 
to  meet  them.  Asa  sum  not  greatly  exceed- 
ing twenty  pounds  was  thought  necessary,  a 
five-shilling  subscription  was  commenced  in 
tire  room,  and  it  was  determined  that  books 
should  be  opened  at  the  medical  booksellers 
in  town,  and  at  some  public  stations,  with  an 
invitation  to  the  profession  to  join  in  it. 


I  1  I  I  i"TS    OF    A     LARGE    DOSE   Of    THE    IOTIO 

NKiHA     I  ■  I  I  K  -•  A  I.I  *  . 

/;■/  I         r.Auuou,  l?>ij.,  Surgeon, 

I'.uiiutD  BiHinvii,,.  strumous 

habit,  cama  un<k*  my  care  about  bh  we<ks 
ago*  with  extensive  Ulceration  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  keg;  Lbfl  w  mini  ha-,  ho.drd,  .Mill 
the  exception  of  uhout  a  square  inch,  which, 
within  the  lu^t  few  days,  has  assumed  au 
unhealthy  appearance,  which  induced  me  to 
have  ,,ll  the  common  dressings,  and  apply 
the  lolio  nigra.  Considerable  ot  lejsia  of  the 
extremity  having  corn.'  on,  I  ordered  an  in- 
fusion of  senna,  with  nails  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, for  the  purpose  of  opening  the-  bowels 
freely,  and  of  acting  upon  the  bladder.  At 
the  time  L  forwarded  this  mixture,  1  bent  the 
black  wash,  particularly  requesting  that  it 
might  be  put  aside  until  1  came  to  dres-s  the 
leg  ;  the  bearer  of  it  (the  patient's  son)  de- 
livered the  medicine  with  the  injunctions  1 
had  given  him.  The  mixture  not  having 
sufficiently  evacuated  the  bowels  to  the  pa- 
tient's mind,  he  insisted  upon  takiug  the  lo- 
tion (although  repeatedly  told  he  was  not  to 
do  so)  which  contained  four  drachms  of 
calomel  to  the  ounce  of  lime  water.  For  two 
hours  alter  taking  it,  he  complained  of  pain 
in  the  bowels,  and  then  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  He  remained  in  this  lethargic  state 
for  several  hours,  when  he  was  awoke ;  he 
then  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen, with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  chest. 
His  features  became  bloated,  and  the  eyes 
were  swollen  up.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  violent  purging,  which  entirely 
relieved  him.  Although  he  had  been  in  this 
state,  1  never  was  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance until  this  morning  (two  days  having 
elapsed  since  he  took  the  lotion),  when  I 
found  the  swelling  of  the  extremity  gone, 
the  wound  of  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the 
man's  geueral  health  improved.  He  ex- 
pr  'sses  himself  as  being  better  than  he  had 
felt  for  many  weeks. 
Newton  in  the  Willows, 
Jan.  19,  1830. 


DISCOVERY    OF    A      NEW      LIGAMENT     OF    TUB 
SHOULDER    JOINT. 

By  Valentine  Flood,  F^sq.  M.R.I.A. 

I  beg  leave  to  send  you,  for  insertion  in 
The  Lancet,  the  description  of  a  ligament 
of  the  shoulder  joint,  which,  though  very 
distinct,  has  never  before,  1  believe,  been 
described  by  any  anatomist.  It  may  be 
readily  exposed  by  cutting  through  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  capsular  ligament  trans- 
versely, and  throwing  back  the  arm  over  the 
head;  by  this  means  you  expose  the  interior 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule.  The  ten- 
don of  the  biceps,  may  be  then  seen  pass 
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from  the  superior  extremity  of  the  glenoid 
cavifv,  U)  the  hicc-pit nl  groove  of  the  humerus. 

Parallel  to  the  internal  edge  of  this  tendon, 
the  ligament  may  be  felt,  ana  then  exposed 

by  dissection.  The  tendon  of  the  sub-ciipu- 
lur  muscle,  in  passing  to  its  insertion,  rests 
in  a  notch  in  the  superior  and  infernal  port 
oftlie  edge  of  the  cavity  ;  frotn  the  edit  <>i 

this  notch  the  ligament  aiises,  bioad  and 
flnt,  then  proceeds  along  the  internal  edge  <>! 
the  biceps  teinlon,  becoming  smaller  and 
rounder,  and  is  finally  inserted  into  a  dis- 
tinct jut,  in  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  hu- 
mettle,  at  tin*  internal  edge  of  the  hicopital 
groove.  1  ts  interior  surface  is  covered  by  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  the  superior  is  ap- 
plied to  the  fibrous  capsule.  1  suspect  there 
is  an  error  in  describing"  the  biceps  tendon 
as  splitting  to  circumscribe  the  glenoid 
cavitv.  The  truth  is,  this  tendon  is  first  in- 
serted above  the  glenoid  cavity,  next  winds 
round  the  external  and  inferior  edge"  of  this 
cavity,  and  then  ascends  along  its  margin  to 
be  continuous  with  the  ligament  1  have  been 
describing.  In  its  tvuuiitiiturfarm,  its  origin 
at  a  notch  of  the  articular  fossa,  and  its  inser- 
tion in  a  pit,  it  strongly  resembles  the  liga- 
lnentum  teres  of  the  hip  joint. 
Dublin,  January,  1830. 


RATIONALE  OF  THE  DISTURBANCE  OF  RE- 
SPIRATION PRODUCED  BY  PARACENTESIS 
ABDOMINIS. 

By  John  White,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

The  practice  of  tightening  a  bandage 
round  the  abdomen  during  the  evacuation 
of  fluid  in  ascites  and  other  abdominal  col- 
lections of  fluid,  is  a  most  beneficial  prac- 
tice. Great  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Mead,  who, 
by  discovering  and  making  known  the  utility 
of  this  practice,  conferred  a  lasting  benefit 
on  mankind.  However  unanimous  authors 
may  have  been  in  directing  this  means  to  be 
pursued,  there  is  great  discrepancy  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ban- 
dage produces  its  effects.  The  opinions 
being  contradictory,  some  must  be  erroneous. 
It  is  important  that  erery  false  conclusion 
should  be  banished  from  our  minds,  for 
though  a  particular  error  may  not  in  itself 
seem  to  be  important,  yet,  being  admitted  as 
a  trutl),  it  may  gain  entrance  lor  other  false 
and  more  dangerous  conclusions. 

Believing  the  following  statement  by  Dr. 
Arnott  to  be  generally  received  as  a  correct 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question, 
1  transcribe  it,  and  will  add  some  comment. 
"  The  operation  of  tapping  for  dropsy  in  the 
abdomen  would  often  bring  on  fainting,  but 
for  the  precaution  of  tightening  a  broad  ban- 
dage upon  the  abdomen  as  the  water  flows  ; 
the  reason  is,  that  the  sudden  removal  of  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  which  had  been  cora- 


prefeUjg  the  abdominal  vessel*,  and  keeping 
i  hem,  perhaps  i  half  full  pf  blood,  allows  them. 
\  e  their  Datura!  quan- 
tity, and  tnifl  produ  *•  a  relaxation  of  the 
other  part*  of  the  vascular  system.''*  If 
this  c.oinprcFscd  Male  of  the  abdominal  v 
eels  ever  occurred,  it  ii  evident  that  aome 
particular  circumstances  would  attend  this 

Condition.      The  calibre  oftlie  femoral  arte- 
ries would  he  diminished;   that   of  the  veins 
increased.      Suoll  conditions    of  the    vessels 
are  not  met  with.       The    veins   of  the  lower 
extremities   are    sometimes   varicose   in   as- 
cites;  but    the    disturbance    of  respiration 
produced  by  the   evacuation  of  the    fluid  iu 
that  disease,  always  occurs  in  a   greater  or 
less  degree,   if  no  means  of  preventing  its 
occurrence   be  had  recourse   to.     It   is  dif- 
ficult to  ponceive  that  the  abdominal  parietes 
can,   through  the  medium  of  a  fluid,  exeit 
such  pressure  upon  the  aorta,   as  to  impede 
the  passage   of  blood   through,  that  vessel. 
In    the    smaller    vessels,    we    know    what 
force  is  required  to  compress  the  bounding 
pulse,  and  it  appears  that  the  force  must  be 
increased  as   the  calibre  of  the   vessel  in- 
creases, to  produce  an  equal  effect  upon  the 
passage  of  the  blood.     It  seems   evident, 
then,  that  the  pressure  upon  the  abdominal 
vessels  is  not  more,  in  ascites,  than  the  con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  abdominal  parietes  iu 
their  natural  state  ;  or,  if  more  consideiable, 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  calibre  of 
those  vessels.     The  pressure  may,  perhaps, 
be  diminished  in  ascites  ;  possibly  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may 
be  weakened,  and   the  elasticity  of  the  pa- 
rietes diminished  by  distention. 

The  effect  supposed  to  be  produced  upon 
the  vessels  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid, 
seeming  to' be  improbable,  and  being,  per- 
haps, impossible,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  know  the  real  cause  of  the  distressing 
phenomena  observed  during  the  evacuation 
of  the  fluid  from  the  abdomen. 

During  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  tho 
abdominal  parietes  are  flaccid,  the  respira- 
tion is  hurried,  imperfect,  and  extremely 
anxious;  the.  diaphragm  loses  the  accus- 
tomed pressure  on  its  abdominal  surface,  and 
consequently  cannot  afford  its  wonted  as- 
sistance in  expiration.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  dangerous  and  distressing  symptoms. 
The  power  of  performing  expiration  is  ex- 
tremely impaired,  and  may  be  wholly  lost,  if 
assistance  be  not  given  by  pressure  of  the 
abdomen.  The  disturbance  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  clearly  observed  to  be  secondary 
to  the  disturbance  of  respiration  ;  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  symptoms  are  not  caused  by 
the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  from  the 
blood-vessels,  and  consequent  disturbance  of 
the  action  of  the  heart.     By  those  who  will 

*  Elements  of  Physics,  p.  364. 


'ii  in  in  lks  in  n 


it  will  '  u,  ili.it  the  removal  or' 

all  pressure  frpm  the  ab< 

a,  must  produce 

stat.-, I. 

1 f  th<  consideration  of  this  subject  did  not 

lead  us  to  any  practical  su  ,  it  would 

nevertheless    merit     our  i  ,     but    it 

the    necessity    of    continuing    the 

over  the  u  hole  surface  ol  I    B 

mimd  parietes,  until  ttyej  mpletely 

.ined  their  power  and  elasticity.    It  sug- 
.»,  the  propriety  ol  I  bandage 

having  considerable  elasticity,  which  will 
yield  during  inspiration,  and  compress  the 
abdomen  during  expiration :  thus  afford 
as  completely  as  artificial  means  eau,  the 
important  assistance  to  respiration,  which  is 
required  of  the  abdominal  rnuscl  i.  \  steel 
spring  would  probably  best  effect  the  desired 
end  ;  but  perhaps  a  broad  flannel  roller  will 
be  found  effectual. 

lr  is  probable  that  parturition  pro- 

duces  this  disturbance  of  respiration  more 

uently  than  is  noted,  and  that  this  dis- 
turbance may  be  the  exciting  cause  o:  ute- 
rine bcemorrhnga.  It  might  at  ill  times  be 
prevented  by  having  a  broad  bandage  ap- 
plied round  the  abdomen,  before  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foetus  or  the  discharge  of  the 
liquor  amnii  ;  and  it  is  advisable  that  this 
Should  always  be  practised,  to  ensure  the 
comfort,  perhaps  the  safety,  of  our  patient. 

The  difference  in  the  statements  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  and  physiologists 
relative  to  this  subject,  is  remarkable.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  directs,  that  "  immedi- 
ately after  the  operation  (paracentesis  abdo- 
minis) has  been  performed,  a  belt  is  to  be 
tightly  applied  round  the  abdomen,  to  pre* 
vent  the  re-accumuhition  of  water,  by  lessen- 
in;  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  parts."* 
Mr.  S.  Cooper  states,  that  "  In  consequence 
of  the  sudden  removal  of  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  from  the  viscera  and  diaphragm,  pa- 
tients are  very  apt  to  swoon,"  t  and  he  di- 
rects the  application  of  a  bandage  to  prevent 
this  syncope.      K  icherand  says,   "  The  same 

ct  (syncope)  is  produced  by  drawing  off 
the  water  contained  in  the  abdomen  in 
ascites  ;  a  considerable  number  of  vessels 
cease  to   be  i  ed.     The  blood  which 

they  before  refused  to  transmit,  is  sent  to 
them  in  profusion  ;  the  quantity  sen!  by  the 
brain  to  the  heart  is  lessened  in  the  same 
proportion,  otul   becomes  insufficient  for  its 

itement."  J      This  statement  agrees  with 

*  Lectures  on  Surgery,  by  F.  Tyrrel, 
Esq.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  383. 

t   First  Lines  of  Surgery,  p.  -1  19. 
J  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  J.Copland, 
M.D.,  p.  S41. 


that  g  \ruott,  and  differ*  from 

by  the  tv 
tirely  il  ;    with    a 

I  detail  of  the  woduq  pjuri'andU  <»l  the 

dial  1)1 1  d   of  thu   mi. 

turbed,  he  w  ill  be  I 

,.d   effectual   remedy,  a. 
band  a. 

St.  Neots,  Jan.  l'.'th,    1: 


Ul  .M    I 

,    UK     AM  ■. 

By    K.   Yin 

So  mi:  i  imf  ago,  having  occasion  to  ex- 
amine  into   the   opinions   on   the  nature  and 

s  of  tubercles  in  the  Ii 
have,  from  time    to   time,  be<  n  advanced  by 
various   eminent   anatomists   and   physiolo- 
..  I  found  them  tp  much,  that  I 

was  of  necessity  led  to  practically  investi- 
gate the  subject  myself;  and  as  1  had,  at 
period,  frequent  opportunities  of  obtain- 
ing the  very  aide  assistance  of  my  lamented 
friends,  the  late  Dr.  George  Pearsou  and 
Surg<  ou  Ellerby,  1  made  considerable  pro- 

9  in  my  researches  ;  but  the  loss  of 
both  my  scientific  coadjutors,  and  the  pursuit 
of  other  studies,  for  a  time  caused  me  to 
suspend  my  observations  and  experiments; 

but,  on  subsequently  renewing  them,  I 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions,  which 
1  now  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  public 
in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  throu 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  and  exten- 
sively circulated  Journal. 

By  very  minute  inspections,  and  from  nu- 
merous examinations  of  the  lungs  and  other 
parts  of  animals,  under  a  variety  of  states, 
and  at  different  stages  of  disease,  1  have 
generally,  nnd,  I  may  add,  invariably,  found 
tubercles  existing  under  one  or  other  of  the 
following  appearances :  — 

1st.  In  an  inflammatory  state  approaching 
to  suppuration. 

Sdly.  In  a  state  of  actual  suppuration  ; 
and, 

Sdly.  In  a  chronic  form — having,  I  con- 
ceive, passed  through  the  former  stales,  in 
which  the  parts  are  mostly  left  thickened  and 
condensed,  and,  in  some  instances,  without 
the  inflammation  having  produced  any  con- 
siderable disorganisation,  so  as  to  impair  the 
general  health  of  the  animal. 

It  is  this  last  state,  or  description  of  tu- 
bercle, I  apprehend,  that  the  French  writers 
term  miliary,  and  which  is  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  lungs  of  sheep  after  they  have 
been  killed  by  the  butchers,  and  when  they 
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biVS   been    apparently  in   excellent    health 
uii'l  bigh  com 

1  i, mi  th<  -  •  facts,  then,  1  sra  lfl  in  con- 
elude,—  that  tuli.M'ics  Bre  nothing  more  ddi 
It  |  than  minute  abaoessea  form!  d  in  ''l(' 
cellular  .     that    they    01 1 ur  much 

more  frequently  in  weak  than  i  ani- 

mals, thai  they  are,  in  every  instance,  si- 
milar to  large  abaci  ss<  a  of  other  pertSi- 
that  they  are  the  etfi  ( is  of  either  acutf  or 
cltronic  inflammation  ;  and,  in  confirmation 
oj  this,  1  can  a  Berl  that  in  weak-textured 
apimals,  more  particularly  in  tbaaasi  which 
i  Btreng  in  i his  respect,  nor  bo 
,  fed  aa  the  horse,  tin  ae  disi  aaed  appear- 
ances can  he  produced  l>v  exciting  iuflsjn- 
ipation,  especially  in  the  cellular  teztur 

lie    lungs,    both    by    inoculating    the  animal 

•with  any  morbid  infectious  mam  r,  as  that  of 
aders  and  farcy,  and  likewise  that  from 
j  hail  ami  neglected  cases  of  grease,  etc., 
■ — and  also  by  the  introduction  of  irritatinrg 
fluids  into  the   circulation  by  the  jugular 
veins,  miIi  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  ot  cop- 
per,  and   the   like,  or  into  the  lungs  them- 
g,    through  an    opening  made    in    the 
trachea. 

From  the  experiments  and  observations 
which  1  have  made  on  animals  and  their  dis- 
eases, I  am  induced  to  agree  in  opinion  with 
M.  Propssais  as  to  the  cause  of  tubercles, 
and  to  believe  that  they  are  the  effect  of  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  different  tex- 
tures of  the  body  ;  though  I  cannot,  by  any 
means,  accord  with  him  in  considering  tu- 
bercles to  be,  lymphatic  glands,  rendered 
visible  by  inflammation  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  common  progress 
of  the  ,n  rpid  process — that  of  suppuration, 
ulceration,  c\C.  1  rather  consider  them  to  be 
abscesses  formed  in  the  cellular  textures  or 
issues,  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  in- 
flammation ;  neither  can  L  coincide  with 
the  notions  of  MM.  Pupqy  and  Laenoec, 
viz.  that  tubercles  are  the  product  of  un- 
known causes,  ami  themselves  rather  the 
cause  than  the  effect  of  disease. 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 
Jan.  15,  13J0. 


EllGOT    OF    RYE— UKJOINUEU     OF    MR,    WAL- 
FORD    TO    MR.    HAWKES. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 
Sin, — You  have  established  that  he  who 
justifies,  and  pleads  not  the  general  issue,  is 
entitled  to  the  reply.     What  you  suci  - 

*  This  particular  state  of  tuberculated 
lung, in  common  with  others,  is  occasionally 
to  be  seen  in  glandered  horses,  and,  with 
r  morbid  appearances,  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained ip  ;i  work  shortly  to  be  published  on 
that  disease. 


fully  contj  mh id  for  as  a  right,  T  confidently 
hope  for  as  an  indulgence. 

Mr.  Hawkea  has  voluutaril;  d  in  n 

I ,    for    which  lie  is  by  no  mans  <piali- 

.  he  proclaims  bimsell  ihe  champion  of 
a  medii  ine  with  which  he  has  not  the 
honour  of  a  personal  a  rjuaintance.  In  this 
there  is  a  generosity,  which,  if  not  worthy 
of  imitation,  i  crying  of  very  heavy 

blame. 

"  I  he  topic's   tender,  so   shall   be   my 
phra.se."    "  it  is  nun  rae- 

rous  than  just ;  and  men  are  sometimes  libe- 
ral, who  are  pot  honest."  Mr.  Hawkea  has 
done  his  little  utmost  to  disparage  what  I 

believe  to  be  the  cornet   re  vlniit- 

i  d  experience,  by  opposing  to  th"m  his  own 

humble  opinions;  for  he  admits  his  guilt- 
lessness of  any  knowledge  derived  from  per- 
BOnal  observation.  I  prefer  a  reason  to  an 
autl  ority.  .Air.  Ilawkes  chooses  the  latter, 
and  delights  himself  with  quoting  one;  in 
this  1  will  follow  his  example,  without  imi- 
tating his  politeness,  by  referring  to  the 
folio.  In  Dr.  I).  Dayis'a  Operative  Mid' 
wifery,  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the 
ergot,  says  be  never  saw  a  case  in  which  it 
superseded  the  necessity  for  the  forceps.  I 
felicitate  Dr.  Davis  that  Mr.  Ilawkes  did  not 
contradict  him;  how  kind  of  the  latter  not 
to  snub  the  obstetric  professor  of  the  Lon- 
don University  ! 

Mr.  Hawkea  has  shown  small  discretion  in 
attacking  me,  for  stating  that  1  had  never 
witnessed  any  apparent  effect  consequent 
on  administering  the  ergot  of  rye.  I  say  so 
still.  I  said  that  when  delivery  had  speedily 
followed  its  exhibition,  pre-existing  con- 
ditions had  enabled  me  to  predict  the  event. 
I  say  so  again.  I  said  there  was  abundance 
of  respectable  testimony  in  favour  of  its  sup- 
posed efficacy,  but  not  a  word  about  proof . 
Again  I  say  it.  1  said  that  four  or  five  c; 
were  insufficient  for  determining  its  specific 
effects.  1  repeat  it;  and  why  should  Mr. 
Ilawkes  wonder  thereat?  Why  should  he 
he  miserable,  because  1  choose  to  believe 
only  what  1  know?  I  am  not  unhappy  that  he 
believes  everything  be  reads;  I  only  wonder 
at  his  credulity,  without  envying  his  faith. 
Yet,  infidel  as  1  am,  1  could  believe  some, 
things,  (e.  g.)  If  Mr.  Ilawkes  were,  out  of 
pure  vexation,  to  divide  one  of  his  carotids, 
and  a  friend  were  to  secure  the  vessel  im- 
mediately, L  should  ascribe  his  recovery — 
if  it  occurred — to  the  intervention  of  hissur- 
geon  ;  or,  were  Mr.  Ilawkes  to  swallow  an 
ounce  of  laudanum,  and  the  nearest  medical 
man  were  to  give  him  a  few  doses  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  1  should  attribute  his  reco- 
very—were  he  so  fortunate  — to  the  inter- 
ference of  his  friend;  or,  bad  M.  Chabert 
accepted  your  tender  attentions,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  could  not,  for  a  moment,  have  hesitated 
to   believe  that  the  pretender's    death  v 
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~,ed  by  prussic  acid.     In  all  tlie9e  cases, 
the.   nece.->s  arv  en:  >UW  ftntj 

effect    would"  he    so  demonstrable,    that    it 
could    not  l>e  doubted.      But   1    have  \ 
Irani  that   delivery  would    not   take  place,  it 
the  ergot  of  rve  wen  unknown. 

Mr.  llawkes  lias  conferred  upon  me  the 
"  dangerous  honour  of  u  quotation  ;"  would 
that  1  could,  without  prejudice  to  your 
pages,  return  the  compliment.  He  says 
that  no  practical  accoucheur  would,  in  u  i 
of  distorted  pelvis,  administer  the  ergot, 
But  lor  this  unhappy  assertion,  I  might  have 
suspected  him  of  being  a  practical  ac- 
coucheur; I  will  do  him  no  such  injustice  ; 
yet  he  ought  to  know  that,  in  several  varie- 
ties of  distortion,  the  difficulty  occasioned 
by  it  does  not  exist  equality  through  the 
whole  process  of  labour  ;  for  instance,  a  pro- 
jection of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
which  would  oppose  greatly  the  admission 
of  the  foetal  head  into  the  pelvis,  would  offer 
a  very  diminished  obstacle  to  its  expulsion 
fromit;  surely,  in  such  a  case,  anything 
that  could  excite  the  flagging  action  of  the 
uterus  would  here  be  justifiable. 

Mr.  Ilawkes  neglects  the  adrice  of  all 
xeasoners,  who  recommend  analogy  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  illustration  rather  than  proof 
His  parallels  between  vomiting  and  partu- 
rition, and  an  emetic  and  the  ergot,  are  good 
examples  of  how  little  he  has  profited  by  this 
cdvice,  if  he  ever  read  it.  It  can  be  of  no 
consequence  to  your  readers,  whether  1 
have  as  little  faith  as  St.  Thomas,  or  whe- 
ther Mr.  Hawkes  is  as  confiding  as  Parson 
Adams.  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to,  and  1  dare  say  the  "  Manual"  does 
call  the  ergot  a  standard  medicine;  but  what 
does  this  prove  1  Only  that,  as  I  btlieve  I 
have  not  witnessed  any  effects  of  the  ergot 
of  rye,  there  are  others  who  believe  they 
have.  I  have  not  sought  to  weaken  any 
man's  confidence  in  the  medicine  ;  1  have 
merely  assigned  the  reasons  why  it  has  not 
mine;  and  the  candid  reader  will  concede 
to  both  parties,  goodness  of  intention  in  the 
publication,  and  sincerity  of  belie/  in  our  re- 
spective opinions. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Walfokd. 

Feb.  6, 1830. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  DERBY   INFIRMARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir, — However  thankless  is  the  task  of 
vindication,  I  cannot  refrain  from  prosecut- 
ing it,  though,  perhaps,  the  contemptible 
case  on  which  1  now  address  you  would 
meet  with  its  just  reward  by  silence.  Your 
lost  week's  Journal  contains  a  letter  from  a 
scribbler,  signed  A.  B.    This  gentleman, 


from  his  peculiar  sMe'of  language  end  te- 
norir  of  expression,  may    I  e 
one  of  1 1 . 

miiy.      f  liia  A.M.,  or  Ml).,  co  by 

complaining  of  aOoveifnor,  woo  to,k  an  ac- 
tive  part    in    ihe    lute    ,  |  Werll    a 

i   x  and   a  baker,   1.  rred  the 

Istferl    for  frequently   forming  parts    com- 
mute,•■* — fulse  ;   and  f  |   i 
admittance  of  the  medical  offii  era  into  these 
bodies — true;   and   for  the   best  of  reacotis, 
many  of  i'  ese  ventlemen  cons  ,-ir 

own  interest  before  that  of  the  Infirmary. 
Be  it  remembered,  these  medical  men  are 
servants  of  the  Institution,  and  are  not 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  framing  their  own 
laws.  Besides,  they  have  opportunities  of 
opposing  what  they  may  conceive  to  be  pre- 
judicial either  to  themselves  or  the  Institu- 
tion ;  for  the  question,  before  it  becomes  a 
law,  must  be  first  subjected  to  the  approval 
of  a  weekly  board,  and  finally  of  a  general 
meeting  of  governors.  Surely  this  should 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  these  gratuitous  offi- 
cers. 

A.B.  then  alludes  to  this  governor  wish- 
ing to  dispense  with  infirmary  apprentices, 
and  having  iu  lieu  "  a  druggist's  appreutice, 
or  some  man  to  be  paid  a  stipend  for  com- 
pounding medicines."  This,  1  am  sure, 
will,  on  mature  investigation,  be  found  to 
be  far  better  for  the  well-conducting  of  the 
Institution.  The  Hospital  funds  are  large, 
and  why  should  governors,  for  the  sake  of 
hourding  up  a  few  pounds  annually,  oppose 
that  which  appears  likely  to  be  beneficial? 
What  medical  wisdom  has  to  do  with  "  the 
morals  of  the  Institution,"  I  know  not. 
A.  B.  further  states,  "  This  governor  has,  by 
one  of  his  committees,  caused  an  useless 
stone  wall  to  be  ordered  to  be  built  at  the 
back  of  the  Infirmary,  to  confine  the  pa- 
tients, because  he  is  pleased  to  fancy  that 
they  steal  things  from  the  house,  notwith- 
standing they  are  led  by  his  economical  sys- 
tem, on  potatoe-pies  and  barm-dumplings." 
This  "  governor  "  lias  very  judiciously  caus- 
ed the  erection  of  a  wall  round  a  piece  of 
ground,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital,  for  the 
ostensible  object  of  preventing  patients,  who 
are  permitted  to  walk  there,  from  trespass- 
ing beyond  their  limits.  Formerly,  patients 
could,  and  did  frequently,  escape.into  the 
town  and  to  their  friends,  contrary  to  order  ; 
this,  and  many  other  obvious  reasons,  could 
be  cited  if  necessary.  As  to  the  scale  of 
diet,  I  shall  merely  observe  it  is  upon  a  par 
with  the  generality  of  like  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  is  such  as  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. A.  B.  likewise  observes,  that  "  this 
governor  is  trying  to  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  post-mortem  examinations."  Now 
he  is  simply  desirous  that,  prior  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  dead,  their  relatives' con- 
sent should  be  granted.    This  procedure,  it 
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RID  r  bfl  Q  Innttcd,  i*  correct ,  otherwise  tin- 
iiiiiniKii  y  mi-lii  sutler.  "Tins  governor" 
is  ;u  m.-ed  for  being  "  eaonounioal  in  his  own 
way,  l>iii  does  no1  mind  expending  hundivda 
or  pounds  uselessly,  whicn  ought  IP  be  ap- 
pxopriat^d  i.i  the  m>od  of  tin-  patients."  I 
would  i'»'i  I  ^»  ,B»  to  substantiate  this 
1  defy  linn.  The  two  last  com- 
plaints me,  this  "  governor's  disliking  the 
medical  officera  attending  the  boards,'  mid 
that  "  In-  objects  to  having  the  boards  open 
to  all  governors."  Tbia  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  A  "  governor"  wishes  all  go- 
vernors, save  the  medical  men,  to  attend  ; 
lie  is  adverse  to  the  latter  party  for  many 
reasons*  It  must  he  evident,  horn  the  lata 
disturbances  at  the  weekly  hoards,  that  it 
would  1)6  well  if  some  professional  men 
were  to  abstain  from  attending,  or,  nt  all 
events,  from  occupying  the  time  of  the  go- 
veruors  with  frivolous  and  vexatious  charges. 
1  will  say.  in  conclusion,  that  since  1  have 
shown  A.U.  his  foul  mistakes  and  injurious 
mispresentations,  it  will  become  him  pub- 
licly to  own  and  retract  them. 

I  urn,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
A  GovtiiNon, 
but  not  the  Governor* 
Derby,  Jan.  1830. 


SOUND    CHIRUrtOICAL    AT    THE    DERBY 
INFIRMARY. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Siu, —  L  write  in  haste  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  which  are  in  circulation  respect- 
ing the  treatment  and  death  of  a  hernia  pa- 
tient in  the  Derbyshire  General  Infirmary; 
as  the  truth  does  not  appear  to  come  out 
amongst  us  in  Derby,  and  as  there  are  va- 
rious tales  afioat,  we  hope  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  to  beg  that  a  really  official  and 
authentic  statement  he  given  to  ttie  public. 

We  hear,  that  on  Monday,  January  18th, 
1830,  a  patient  of  the  name  of  Francis  Car- 
rington,  aetat.  78,  was  admitted  by  one  of 
the  physicians  as  a  case  of  obstinate  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels,  which  was  treated  by 
clysters,  calomel,  opium,  etc.  A  consulta- 
tion of  all  the  physicians  and  all  the  sur- 
geons was  called  on  Thursday  21st,  at  11  a.m. 
when  Dr.  F.  Fox,  .Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  H. 
Had  en,  were  present.  The  physician  to 
whom  the  case  belonged  did  not  attend  the 
consultation.  The  history  of  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  was,  hbwever,  with  difficulty 
obtained  ;  the  patient's  bowels  had  not  been 
opened  since  the  Thursday  before  his  ad- 
mission.  He  had  been  subject  to  hernia, 
which  be  w;is  himself  able  to  reduce  till 
Thursday,  but  not  sine,  so  that  he  had  had  no 
stool,  and  the  hernia  had  been  down  for  one 


w.  Mi  at  the  time,  of  this  consultation  !  Tim 
man  Vomited  constantly,  and  had  pains  m 
the  billv,rlc.  Although  the  true  nature  of 
the    QbstrUOtion    was    fully    made  out  at    the 

consultation,  the  operation  was  still  delayed, 

and  00  Friday  the  physician  again  attempt- 
ed to  force  the  obstruction  by  one  drop  of 
croton  oil,  which  was  ordered  to  1"*  repeated 
every  two  hours  till  fliebowch  were  opened  ! 

Six  UOSea,  v.cre  administered,  but  the  patient 
continued  to  vomit  incessantly*  On  Satur- 
day, at  half  past  ten  a.m.,  the  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia  was  performed,  and  the 
stricture  dilated,  after  the  hernia  had  been 
down  i  k.N  days.  Stools  in  very  small  quan- 
tity are  said  to  have  passed  the  night  after 
the  operation,  and  on  Sunday  the  bowels 
acted  freely,  but  the  patient  died  on  Mon- 
day evening  last.  An  examination  of  the 
body  took  place  on  Tuesday,  and  we  tire  in 
good  hopes  of  hearing  a  faithful  history  of 
the  case,  the  treatment,  and  the  appearances 
of  the  parts  after  death. 

Yours,  in  great  haste, 

A  Governor. 
Derby,  Jan.  28th,  1830. 


CASE  OF  MARY    WALSH. 

[Vide  page  48(3  and  520.) 

To  the  Editor  a/ The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital  to 
accpiaintyou,that  a  full  and  particular  inquiry 
having  been  made  into  the  case  of  Bridget 
Mary  Walsh,  as  reported  by  "A  Pupil  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  "  in  The  Lancet  of 
the  second  of  January,  and  having  collected 
every  evidence  in  their  power,  the  commit- 
tee are  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  exists 
no  ground  for  the  allegations  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  the  deceased  pa- 
tient, during  her  abode  in  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Lying-in  Hospital  ;  and  they  are 
also  certain,  that  the  report  as  to  the  general 
treatment  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital  is 
completely  unfounded. 

1  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
Augi'stus  l;.  Thiselton,  Sec. 

Feb.  4,  1830. 

[In  inserting  this  letter  we  have  only  to 
state  that  our  account  of  the  treatment  which 
Mary  Walsh  experienced  in  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte's L\iug-ln  Hospital,  was  received 
froai  the  lips  Ctf  Mary  Walsh  herself.  The 
pupil  who  communicated  it  is  a  gentleman 
of  talent,  integrity,  and  respectability.— 
Lo.  L.J 


-AM1 


. 


To  the  Editor  of  1  n  i    I 

iiin-r  (bf  Jrau 

information  At  to  the 

■  in  which    t:  D   the 

i,  are  supplied  with  subjects.     I  shall 

feel  gratified  if  the  following    information 

ltding   the    Dublin  school.-,  should    be  in 
any    decree  serviceable    to  you,  as  I    think 
r  journal    merits  tbfe  cordial   support  of 
Well-wisher  of  the  profes  I 
1  am  a  pupil  of  the    Richmond  School  of 
i  to  my,  and,  I  believe,  our  Supply  ofsubj 
is  the  most  abundant  in  Dublin  ;  it  is  .so  much 
indeed,  that  dozens'  ot "extremities  are  suf- 
!  to  goto  waste.      \\  e  are  supplied  from 
two  Sources;  one,     "  resurrectionism,"  we 
share,  in   common  with   the  other  schools  ; 
the  other  is   peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  con- 
sists in  receiving  the  bodies  of  all  those  that 
die  unclaimed  in  three  extensive  hospitals. 
An  abundant  Supply  is  obtained  for  <t/t  the 
Dublin   schools  from    the  burying   ground, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  V   Burry's 
Acre  ",  u  place  in  which  the  lower  order  of 
people  are  necessitated  to  bury,  from  inability 
to  pay  the  fees  of  church-yards  ;  there  is  no 
Watch  on  the  ground,  ami  subjects  are  to  be 
got  with  great  facility.     The  price  this  sea- 
son is  11.  .')S.,  last  season  they  were  to  be  had 
at  lo.v.     I    fancy  it  is  not  generally   known 
that  Dublin  affords  such  facilities  for  dissec- 
tion, or  if  it  were  so,  L   am  inclined  to  think, 
numbers  would  come  here  instead  of  flocking 
to  Paris. 

Any  further  information  you  may  wish  for 
in  this  quarter,  1  shall  be  happy  to  afford  you 
if  in  my  power,  and  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant. 

A  Richmond  Pupil, 
Dublin,  Jan.  28,  10:30. 


CONSUMPTION     OF     NUX-VOMICA    AND 
COCUM'S-INDICUS. 

To  the  Editor  of 'Tut  Lancet. 

Sin, — Although  1  am  no  professional  man, 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Lancet 
from  its  very  birth,  and  am  fully  aware  how 
useful  it  has  been  in  exposing  delusion,  fraud, 
and  humbug.  You  have  occasionally  touched 
upon  the  sophistication  or  adulteration  of 
what  is  taken  into  our  stomachs  as  nutri- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  all  that  the  author 
of  "death  in  the  pot"  advances,  but  the 
Subject  is  an  important  one,  and  merits  the 
most  set  ions  attention. 

l>\-  a  return  made  officially  from  the  Cus- 
tom-house to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
last  session,  and  from  other  authentic  docu- 
ments in  my  possession,  it  appears,  that, 


II  been 

an   annual    . 
of 

.-vomicn 

'      uluS'indicus 

and   ehemical   readers,  or    wl  drug- 

qaan- 

t  tv    tit   DO  fulling   quouti 

I  in  medicine,  action 

min,   and  by  poach  o\v   that  a 

comparatively  small  qua  bete  ani- 

■  i  ;  but  if  there  be  an , 
open,  horn  to  which 

•plied   in  any  part  of  the  world,  it 
would  remove  some  very  unplecsaril  suspi- 
cions, and  be    V  many  per- 
sons to  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 
1  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

J.lt.C. 
Bath,  February,  1 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

ANEUniSM    OF    THE    AtlCH    OT    THE    AORTA. 

John  Blank,  aged  ,i7,  admitted  into  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  under  .Mr.  (Jreen,  on 
the  6th  August,  with  a  tumour  occupying 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  chest,  but  a  little 
inclined  to  the  right  side,  which,  on  exami- 
nation, was  found  to  pulsate  synchronously 
with  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  patient, 
a  short  stout  man,  of  a  florid  complexion, 
stated  that  he  had  had  several  apoplectic 
tits  ;  the  first  of  which  occurred  about  eight 
years  since;  the  second  five  years  ago,  and 
a  third  in  March  last,  whilst  walking  in  the 
public  road  in  company  with  another  person  ; 
during  this  attack,  he  was  informed  that  he 
had  lain  perfectly  insensible  for  about  ten 
minutes,  after  which  he  recovered,  aud  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  journey  without 
assistance,  and  was  not  bled  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  At  first,  he  Bald  that  he 
had  felt  no  further  inconvenience  from  it, 
but  afterwards  admitted  that  he  felt  a  slight 
soreness  about  the  chest,  and  occasionally 
experienced  a  sensation  of  fluttering  of  the 
heart,  until  about  three  weeks  before  hia 
admission,  when  he  first  observed  the  swi  11- 
,  and  from  that  time  it  bail  increased,  at 
first  veiy  gradually,  but  within  the  past 
week  the  enlargement  had  been  more  rapid, 
aud,  at  the  time  of  admission,  had  attained 
to  about  the  size  of  the  half  of  a  large  cocoa- 
nut.  Pulse  108,  of  tolerable  strength,  ra- 
ther fuller  at  the  left  than  at  the  right  wrist ; 
a  slight  sensation  of  numbness  of  the  right 
hand,  and  of  pain  extending  from  the 
shoulder  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  ; 
the  secretions  regular.  Mr,  Green  requested 


disi'.asi;  or  Tin:  i;yi.. 


that  the  ptticnl  mi  eh  I  be  seen  by  Dr.  R  ■•  iti  d  on  the  1 1  tB 

(in  the  absence  oi   Dr.  KUii  I  breathin 

cordingly  be    \               ed  By  L)r.               n  be  orne  rrtu  h  i              I,  and  ).<■  was  unablo 

the  ttth,  when  t                            e  mot  h  th  He  continoi 

same ;  pul                       Ml.    On.  ap|  intild         6th,  *  ben;  al 


tli.-  stetti 

able  impetus  was  giv«Oj  but  no  /•//<•'  '• 
$oujilet  could  be  distinguished,  th  .sound 
imilar  to  that  of  the  heart'* 
action.  Doea  nol  complain  of  pain  or  incon- 
?anienoe  La  the  part,  excepting  after  ua- 
u mi  nl  exertion  or  mental  excitement,  Heart  a 
action  natural,  with  the  exception  of  in- 
I  ,1    force    of  action.     As  the   Doctor 

■tafad  lhat  he  did  not  know  any  specific  re- 

iiK(i\-   For  aneiiriMii  of  the   inch  of  the  aorta 

(whioh  he  supposed  this  to  be  )  of  that  mag- 
nitude, he  ordered)  aa  a  palliative, 

/'/this  digitalis,  gr. j.  bis  die.     Milk 
diet, 

1.9.  The  heart's  action  lessened  in  force 
and  frequency,  but  the  tumour  enlarged,  and 
be  complains  that  very  alight  exertion  dis- 
tresses him  greatly.  Peels  stilt  all  tile  pain 
in  the  right  shoulder,  extending,  as  before, 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  the 
hand  more  benumbed,  and  is  now  rather 
cold  ;  bowels  kept  well  open  with  house 
medicine.  Dr.  Hoots  ordered  (merely  as  a 
placebo)  some  soap-plaster  to  be  applied 
over  the  tumour. 

'26.  The  tumour  is  more  soft,  has  con- 
siderably increased  in  size,  and  extends  fur- 
ther towards  right  shoulder  ;  pain  and 
numbness  of  arm  increased ;  some  difficulty 
of  breathing  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
pain,  on  inspiration,  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
tumour,  between  it  and  the  shoulder;  the 
heart  has  recovered  its  increased  force  of 
action. 

Puwis  digitalis,  gr.  i.  ter  die. 

Sept.  5.    Is  unable   to  walk  even  through 


•   time  before  thi 
finding  himself  fatij  he'd,  he  returned  to  his 
bed,  whh  h  he  bad  hi  d,  when* 

he  fell  back  and  ex|  ired  Suddenly. 

.luiopsii. — The  fronl  of  tin 
moved;  hut  as  the  parts  were  intended  Ibr 
a  preparation,  We  were  not  enabled  I 
iiiume  them  in i n u t<  ly  ;  bul  ii  crucial  ill 
being  made  on    the   outside,   the    tumour 

(which    was    situated     at    th'-     arch    of    the 

aorta)  was  found  to  be  filled  with  numerous 

Invars    of    boagulaj     the    bony    parietes,     in 

front  of  the  tumour,  were  absorbed,  leaving 

only  the  integuments.      On  laying    open  the 

left  ventricle,  the  linger  could  be  passed  into 

the  sac  ;  and  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  just 
at    the    commencement  of  the    aneurism, 

could  he  felt  a  contraction  of  the  diameter 
of  the  vessel,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  neck  to 
the  sac.  The  tumour  was  .so  large  that  it 
could  Scarcely  he  contained  within  the  grASp 
of  both  hands.  The  sac  had  not  burst; 
there  was  considerable  effusion  of  serum  in 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  but  no  blood  nor 
coagula.     No  disease  of  the  viscera. 


IIOPITAL  SAINT  ANTOINE. 


PROTIIVSION    OF    THE    MEMBBANE    OF    THE 
AQUEOUS    HUMOUR    01     THIi    l.Yi. 

Ox  the  13th  67  November,  J  £29,  M.  Vel- 
peau  admitted  a  young  man  nineteen  years 
of  age  ;  the  external  portion  of  the  cornea  of 
the  right  eye  presented  a  transparent  tumour 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  a  globular  form. 
Before  the  formation  of  this  tumour,  the  pa- 
tbe  ward,  without  extreme  caution;  some  I  tient  had  suffered  much  from  chronic  oph- 
heaviness  of  bead,  and    pains  in   back    and    tbalmia,   which,  according  to  his   account, 


limbs.     Venesection  to  six  ounces. 

It  would  be  needless  to  give  a  daily  report 
of  this  case.  The  pain  in  the  bead  was  re- 
lieved by  the  bleeding,  but  the  tumour  con- 
tinued gradually  to  enlarge,  and  the 
culty  of  breathing,  and  pain  and  numbness 
of  the  rit-ht  arm,  increased.     On  the  30th  of 


had  terminated  in  an  ulcer  of  the  com -a,  in 
that  part  of  it  where  the  tumour  now  ex- 
isted. The  eve  was  slightly  injected,  and 
there  was  a  constant  discharge  of  tears  ; 
vision  was  not  much  impaired,  and  the  cor- 
nea, except  at  the  tumour,  was  perfectly 
transparent  ;   the   anterior  chamber  was  al« 


October,  he  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  in    most  entirely  obliterated,  the  iris  being,  as 
the   face,  for  which  he  was  bled  twice,  and    it  were,  pressed   towards  the  posterior  sur- 


aupplied  with  cold  application,  under  which 
treatment  he  recovered  from  the  attack. 
On  the  £5th  of  November,  the  coldness,  Cvc., 
of  th-  right  arm  and  hand  had  increased  to 
an  excessive  degree,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  temperature,  it  was  obliged  to  be 
rubhed  and  enveloped  in  a  flannel  roller, 


face  of  the  cornea;  the  pupil  had  its  natural 
form,  except  when  I  e  eye  was  moved,  by 
which  it  was  often  changed  into  a;i  oval 
aperture.  The  diameter  of  the  globular  pio- 
mineiire  was  about  three  quart  is  of  a  line. 
M .  Val|  eau  w  ..  i  of  opinion,  that  the  turn  iuz 
consisted  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 


Complains  of   constant  cough,   b  d  it  with  the  nit-. 

with  fret  stion,  bat  unaccompanied   silver,  the  repeated  application  of  whieh  ap« 

by  pain,   for  which  he  was   ordered  almond    peured  to  diminish  its  size.    This  t  fleet  was, 
fcwu.siju.     The  cuUjju  continued  U  trouble ,  however,    but    transitory,    us    the    tumour 
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ttlv\  tined  iti  form*! 

Uii  nh  of  December,  the  caustic  !..<■ 
n  applied  seven  timet  without  any  effect, 

.  pt    that    the    greyish    BPOt    had    formed 

in  tin-  tumour,  which  had  not  been  ob^eived 
before,  M.  Velpeau  changed  his  plau  of 
treatment,  and    ordered  the   patient   to    he 

bled,  to  use  a  collyrium  with  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  aud  to  have  a  powder,  cutis. atuig  of 

two  porta  of  auger  and  one  of  calomel,  hlowu 

into  the  eye.  L'mier  this  treatment  the  tu- 
niour  gradually    subsided,    und  bad    00    the 

15th  almost  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  on 
the  t9th  there  remained  only  an  opacity 
surrounded  by  a  small  greyish  circle,  which 
was  formed  hv  the  margin  of  the  former 
ulcerationin  the  cornea.  The  anterior  cham- 
ber aud  the  ins  had  recovered  their  natural 
condition. — Lane.  Franc. 


HOTEL-D1EU. 


PIIKENITI3    AND    MENINGITIS. 

L.,  ketat.  52,  of  a  plethoric  constitution, 
was  admitted  on  the  1st  of  January,  on  the 
third  day  of  Ins  illness,  of  the  cause  and  na- 
ture of  which  no  information  could  be  ob- 
tained, except  that  he  had  suddenly  fallen 
into  a  state  or  insensibility,  with  hemiplegia 
of  the  right  side  :  both  arms  were  somewhat 
contracted  ;  the  sensibility  of  the  paralysed 
lnnhs  appeared  to  be  unimpaired.  The  head 
was  drawn  towards  the  left  by  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  ;  the 
features  were  distorted ;  the  pulse  was 
strong  and  frequent  ;  respiration  rather 
hurried.  M.  Bally,  under  whose  care  the 
patient  was,  ordered  bleeding  and  sinapisms 
to  the  feet.  On  the  2nd,  the  above  symp- 
toms continued  almost  the  same,  and  the 
respiration  had  become  stertorous  ;  the 
mouth  was  covered  with  foam  ;  the  face  and 
eyes  were  in  convulsive  motion,  the  attacks 
of  which  took  place  suddenly,  and  in  this 
respect  greatly  resembled  epileptic  lits  ;  the 
bead  had  a  rotatory  movement  ;  the  mus- 
cles of  the  trunk  and  body  were  not  con- 
vulsed :  the  contraction  of  the  riu,ht  arm  had 
almost  entirely  ceased  ;  the  hemiplegia  re- 
mained unaltered.  The  patient  was  again 
bled  t  and  had  the  sinapisms  continued.  On 
the  3d.  of  January,  to  the  above  symptoms 
acceded  epilepsy,  convulsions  of  the  trunk 
ami  limbs,  with  tins  peculiarity,  that  after 
each  convulsive  attack,  the.  right  arm  was 
completely  motionless,  as  before.  The  pulse 
luul  become  smaller  ;  respiration  was  very 
quick  and  stertorous,  etc.  The  sinapisms 
were  continued  to  the  lower  extremities. 
The  convulsive  attacks  became  more  a:id 
more  frequent,  but  subsided  completely 
forty-eight  hours  before  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day. 

On   examination,   the   pia  mater  of  the 


bruin  und  spinal  chord  was  throughout  in- 
)'->  ted  ;     the    venous    biuu  I    greatly 

.  ed  wiili  blood  ;  the  quantity  of  c.  rebro- 
.1  fluid    v.  MBfJl  ;   the  bruin  was 

ot  natural  consistence  ;  the  left  posterior 
lobe  cnl)  was  a  little  softer  than  usual,  la 
its  Mil. stance,  no  nioi  bid  alteration  v\u4 
found,  except  a  very  intent  "  of  ihn 

whole  left  hemisphere ;  the  central  pan 

the  brain  and  the  spinal  chord  were  nut  difc- 
eased. — -Lam:  Franc, 


sinoci.au  case  or  ruNCinj    op  Tin:  DOftA 

M  A  1  Lit. 

('.  D.,  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
was,  toward!  the  end  of  lliJl*,  admitted  at 
the  hospital  under  M.  Dupuytren ;  his  head 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  an  adult,  and 
exhibited,  at  the  vertex,  a  tumour  of  the 
size  of  a  turkey's  egg,  witli  an  apparent 
fluctuation,  and  slight  but  distinct  pulsa- 
tions corresponding  with  the  pulse  ;  the 
skin  covering  it  presented  a  cicatrix  from  a 
wound  which  had  been  caused  about  six 
weeks  ago,  by  the  fall  of  a  weight  on  the 
head,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tumour 
had  formed.  Within  the  last  two  years  it 
had  begun  to  augment,  and  its  further 
growth  was  accompanied  by  amaurosis  and 
repeated  attacks  of  cerebral  inflammation, 
on  account  of  which  the  little  patient  had, 
several  times  before,  been  treated  at  the 
llotrl-Dieu.  M.  Dupuytren  considered  the 
tumour  to  be  a  fungus  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  determined  upon  making  an  explora- 
tory puncture  ;  this  was  followed  by  a  slight 
haemorrhage  which  ceased  spontaneously;  the 
wound  was  immediately  closed,  and  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  of  the  brain,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  patient  had  been  ad- 
mitted, soon  after  the  operation,  under 
further  antiphlogistic  treatment,  so  far  sub- 
sided, that  though  the  tumour  was  unaltered, 
aud  the  patient  was  still  affected  with  amau- 
rosis, be  was  well  enough  to  be  discharged 
on  the  20th  of  October. 

Thus  far  the  case  exhibits  nothing  of  a 
peculiar  interest  ;  it  was,  however,  very  re- 
markable, that  the  bubcutuneous  veins  of  tbe 
forehead,  temples,  and  scalp,  were  greatly 
enlarged,  so  as  to  be  almost  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  the  jugular  veins  in  un  adult;  they 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  originate  in  the  tu- 
mour, and  to  diverge  from  it  towards  the 
other  parts  of  the  head.  This  extraordinary 
development  of  the  veins  was,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  compression,  perhaps  even  tbe 
obliteration,  of  the  upper  longitudinal  sinus, 
in  consequence  of  which  its  emissary 
branches  having  become  enlarged,  bad  thus 
carried  on  the  circulation  of  venous  blood 
through  the  collateral  vessels  ;  and  the  fact 
itself  is,  in  this  respect,  strikiugly  analogous 
to  tbe  case  of  obliterated  vena  cava,  which 
we  gave  some  time  ago. 


THE    LANCET. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL    AND    OPERATIVE, 

DEMVETIFD  AT 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
13  Y     M  II.    L  AWRENC  E. 

Lecture  XXI. 

Specific  Diseases. — Scrofula  and  its  Treat- 
7nent. 

Specific  Diseases. — I  proceed,  Gentle- 
men, in  the  next  place,  to  speak  to  you  of 
specific  diseases. 

Scrofula. — We  employ  the  term  scrofula 
in  two  senses  ;  first,  to  designate  an  assem- 
blage of  characters  which  denote  a  certain 
class  of  disease,  comprehended  under  the 
term  scrofulous  disease  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
denote  that  peculiarity  of  constitution  which 
is  generally  original  or  connate,  that  is,  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  birth.  In  this  sense 
the  word  scrofula  is  used  synonymously  with 
the  term  scrofulous  constitution,  and  it  is 
this  we  allude  to  when  speaking  of  scrofula 
existing  in  a  family. 

The  word  scrofula  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  scrofa,  which  is  the  Latin  for  sow, 
though  we  cannot  see  any  particular  reason 
why  the  term  applied  to  this  particular  class 
of  disease  should  have  been  derived  from 
Such  a  source. 

The  term  struma  is  equivalent  lo scrofula  ; 
the  two  are  used  indifferently  ;  and,  in  po- 
pular language,  these  diseases  are  denomi- 
nated •*  king's  evil,"  or  simply  the  evil, 
from  an  opinion  formerly  prevalent,  and, 
indeed,  not  very  long  obsolete,  that  the 
touch  of  a  royal  personage  would  cure  it. 

^  e  cannot  draw  a  very  marked  line  of 
distinction  between  common  and  scrofulous 
disease.  There  is  an  insensible  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  disease.  The  forma  of  disease  are 
the  same  in  each;  the  difference  is  in  cer- 
tain modifications.  Scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion  is   less    active    and  less  rapid    in  its 
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progress  tlian  common  inflammation.  The 
characters  of  scrofulous  inflammation  are 
less  marked  ;  the  firm  swelling,  the  bright- 
red  colour,  and  the  acute  pain,  which  be- 
long to  phlegmonous,  are  wanting  in  scro- 
fulous inflammation  ;  neither  does  the  lat- 
ter exert  such  powerful  sympathetic  in- 
fluences as  we  observe  excited  in  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation.  Yet,  in  subjects  that 
appear  to  be  scrofulous,  we  often  find  in- 
flammation existing,  with  all  it3  characters 
pretty  strongly  marked  ;  in  fact,  we  see 
cases  which,  so  far  as  the  redness  and 
swelling  go,  we  should  be  inclined  to  call 
cases  of  common  inflammation.  But  when 
suppuration  occurs  in  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion, the  matter  does  not  so  readily  and 
quickly  make  its  way  to  the  surface.  We 
do  not  find  the  collection  of  matter  pointing, 
on  its  arrival  at  the  surface,  as  in  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation.  We  find  that  the  skin 
becomes  extensively  detached  in  the  situa- 
tion where  the  matter  approaches  the  sur- 
face ;  that  it  is  rendered  very  thin,  and, 
finally,  that  a  small  opening  takes  place  in 
that  thin  part.  But  the  matter  which  is 
discharged  from  this  opening  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  produced  in  phleg- 
monous inflammation.  It  is  rather  a  mu- 
cous than  a  purulent  fluid ;  at  least  it  is  very 
thin,  and  is  very  commonly  flaky  and  curdy  ; 
the  flakes  are  mixed  with  the  thin  fluid. 
Indeed,  these  collections  of  fluid  generally 
bear  the  character  more  of  chronic  abscess 
than  acute,  and  evince  the  slowness  and 
tardiness  with  which  the  surface  is  reached 
that  characterise  abscesses  of  that  kind. 
Scrofulous  inflammation  seldom  terminates 
in  mortification  ;  indeed  I  fancy  it  never 
does  so,  simply  by  the  violence  of  inflamma- 
tory action  ;  for  scrofulous  inflammation, 
when  decidedly  marked  as  such,  does  not 
seem  to  permit  of  that  high  degree  of  local 
action  which  is  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
vet,  in  parts  that  are  affected  with  scrofula, 
we  sometimes  see  a  portion  of  them  defi- 
cient of  vitality,  and  converted  into  a  fibrous 
dense  kind  of  substance,  which  separates, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  other  case-,  and 
in  the  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  that  form 
of  disease.  Chronic  inflammation  is  a  very 
frequent  form  of  disease  in  scrofulous  sub- 
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rofulous   i nflaitiinat i<  m  tfeeff. 

little  redness  of  the   pert,  sometimes  n 

but  con-ider  I  be 

liuir.  is  au  ■  111  ■:.!<'!   nfien  with 

little   injury    to    the    functions   of    the 
organs  ;    uiul  an  i, 

a  cunsiderahl  ;>ro- 

lim  neb  change  us  i>  seriously  m- 

•Ouvt-i    ,-u'  t)  the  pal] 

When    scrofula   -attacks  the    internal  or-1 
gans,    those   of  a  glandular   itructure,   and 
SsJaBW,     it     fYeqw  ntly   few  ill     swell- 

B,  Cfl  led  tubercle*.  Tuber  means  swell- 
ing, and  tuberde  is  the  derivative  of'  tu- 
ber, meaning  a  little  swelling.  These  tu- 
bercles consKst  of  i  ni:il  1  masses,  disseminated 
throughout  the  pari  affected  ;  they  inei 
in  size  -,  those  which  are  contiguous  join  and 
coalesce ;  thev  assume  a  greyish  colour ; 
they  become  softened  and  loosened  in  tex- 
tuie,  and  then  a  kind  of  suppuration  takes 
place,  that  :s,  the  tubercular  matter  is 
asosesed  and  comes  swSy,  and  a  peculiar 
8U|>[)urution  takes  place  in  the  part  ;  the  tu- 
b»rculnr  nastier  becomes  detached,  and  in 
this  way  an  extensive  disease  goes  on.  This 
is  most  CMinmonly  seen  in  the  lungs  ;  and 
we  ol ten  iind  that  nearly  the  whole  of  those 
ins  become  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
this  peculiar  change.  They  are  found  also 
in  the  different  viscera*,  in  the  liver,  the 
brain,  sometimes,  and  in  the  spken,  and, 
indeed,  in  other  internal  organs. 

Scrofulous  ulceration  is  a  languid  and  in- 
active process,  with  a  thin,  and,  generally, 
sparing-  discharge.  The  surface  of  the  sore 
is  pale  or  livid,  and  tiiere  is  no  appearance 
of  granulation,  nor  any  production  of  sub- 
stance to  (ill  up  the  ulcerated  chasm.  The 
margin  of  the  sore  may  be  smooth,  red,  or 
livid.  Sometimes  the  hasis  and  the  edges 
of  the  sore  are  raised;  in  fact,  there  is  an 
increased  deposition  in  the  part,  but  it  is  not 
of  that  healthy  kind  which  leads  to  the  re- 
storative process.  Such  ulcerations  take 
place  either  in  scrofulous  abscess,  or,  inde- 
pendently of  it,  in  every  part  of  the  skin. 

The  parts  which  are  most  Bubject  to  scro- 
fulous disease,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
absorbent  glands,  more  particularly  those  of 
the  neck  and  of  the  mesentery.  The  ab- 
sorbent  glands  of  the  groin  are  much  more 
rarely  affected,  and  those  of  the  axilla  are 
seldom  observed  to  be  the  seat  of  scrofulous 
disease. 

One  of  the  principal  exciting  causes  to 
scrofulous  disease,  is  exposure  to  cold  ;  and 
you  will  easily  see  from  that,  why  the  glands 
of  the  neck  are  so  frequently  the  seat  of  the 
attack  ;  but  yet  this  does  not  explain  how 
those  of  the  mesentery  become  affected,  be- 
cause these,  as  we  all  kuow,  are  kept  warm 
enough.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  is  very  com- 
monly disordered  in  such  cases,  aud  the  dis- 


■  of  the  an  lands  is  consequent* 

Indeed,    it   will  frequently  I.  .  ,  that   the 

allied  »Q  of  the  glands  is  B 
fula,  as  hi  II  ..  ,  and 

although    they    may  appear    to    us  t  i 

d  pi  imafily,  examinf 

i  ,\\  ly ,  w  «•  shall  find  ill 
the  I    be   decidedly   in    i 

of  disease   in    some    parts  from  which  their 
I.     Other  parts,   after  the 
absorbent  glands  are  affected,  come  to  be 
I'n  quently  the  seat  of  scrofulo 
the    tins,  lids,  the  mammary  gland 

of   the    female,    the   cuticle.      The    mucous 

membranes  of  the  body  sri  fbjectto 

its  attacks.  Those  of  the  eye  and  nostrils 
are  particularly  so.  They  are  exposed  and 
open  to  the  external  causes  which  produce 
it.  The  lining  membranes  of  the  respira- 
tory and  digestive  ire  also  frequently 
the  seat  of  disease  in  scrofulous  subjects* 
The  mucous  membranes  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages are  not  liable  to  the  same  external 
cause,  and  we  do  not  find  that  they  sufiir. 
The  skin,  in  its  morbid  affections,  shows  a 
close  affinity  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
thus  the  skin  suffers  very  much  with  tho 
mucous  membranes  ;  indeed,  1  need  not  ob- 
serve that  it  is  extremely  exposed  to  the 
exciting  cause  of  scrofula.  The  lungs  are 
subject  to  it,  and  consumption  is  merely  a 
form  of  scrofula.  The  bones  and  joints  are 
likewise  subject  to  it.  These  are  the  parts 
of  the  frame  that  are  more  particularly  liable 
to  the  effects  of  scrofula. 

Now,  fortunately  for  the  human  race,  the 
liability  to  scrofula  does  not  exist  equally 
throughout  the  whole  of  life.  It  is  confined 
pretty-  much  to  the  period  of  growth,  or 
rather  to  that  portion  of  life  which  inter- 
venes between  the  termination  of  suckling" 
and  puberty.  In  many  individuals,  the 
whole  of  this  period  is  occupied  by  a  succes- 
sion of  attacks  of  scrofulous  disease  iu  the 
absorbent  glands,  the  skiu  and  the  joints, 
and  very  often  it  exists  in  several  of  these 
parts  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  indivi- 
duals who  have  had  scrofula  in  these  various 
shapes,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the 
body,  and  who  have  been  for  several  years 
the  subjects  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  the 
disease  up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  attacks  then 
decline,  and  that  when  the  changes  take 
place  that  are  usual  about  the  commence- 
ment of  manhood,  the  individuals  become 
healthy  and  vigorous.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  this  particular  change  takes  place, 
and  the  succession  of  disease  in  the  eyes, 
glands,  ears,  joints,  and  skin,  is  stopped,  it 
not  uncommonly  happens  that  the  disease  is 
developed  iu  other  more  important  parts, 
that  is,  either  in  the  lungs,  the  mammary 
glauds,  or  the  testicle. 

Predisposing  Cause. — The  great  predia* 
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posing  came  (f  s<  rtiTulit ,  i^  original  pecu- 
liarity <>i  constitution.  We  can  bare  no 
hesitation  id  stating  tli is  Fact  gent* rally ; 
l)ut  we  ihould  find  «t  rathe  i  more  difficult 
to  point  out  proi  i.m'Iv  111  what  thai  pecu* 
li ai  itv  of  o  institution  consists. 

I  hiivc  already  bad  occaaion  to  observe  to 
yon,  tl,:it  each  individual  1ms  Bomathing 
peculiar  to  liims*  U'  in  bis  bodily  og.mi-a- 
tion  ;  that  tharo  are  infinite  varieties  of  na- 
tural organisations  in  the  human  so 
and  in  individuals  who  art  d  bed  by 

of  them,  libera  ia  a  greater  or  leaa  da* 
gMe  of  tusoeptibility  to  particular  forms  of 
disease. 

'J  he  external  marks  of  scrofula  arc  gene- 
ral'v  considered  to  be  a  thin  state  of  the 
integuments,  so  that  the  cutaneous  veins 
are  easily  seen  ramifying  under  them.  In 
some  individuate  the  skin  is  so  thin,  thai 
the  course  of  the  Superficial  veins,  and  the 
colour  of  the  blood  they  contain,  are  almost 
as  distinct  to  the  eve  as  if  the  subject  were 
ted.  A  thickness  of  the  upper  lip, 
and  a  tumid  state  of  the  aim  of  the  nose  ; 
a  looseners  and  flaccidity  of  the  muscular 
svstt  m  ;  these  are  circumstance  s  observed 
in  individuals  disposed  to  scrofula  ;  but  we 
cannot  say  from  which  particular  state  of 
the  frame,  the  liability  to  the  several  spe- 
cies of  scrofula  can  be  derived.  We  ob- 
serve two  kinds  of  constitutional  marks  in 
scrofulous  subjects.  One  class  of  indivi- 
duals presents  a  pale  and  pallid  counte- 
nance, generally  rather  a  tumid  abdomen. 
a  flaccid  loose  state  of  the  muscles  of  tin- 
body,  and  a  want  of  activity  in  the  cir 
culation,  so  that  the  extremities  are  cold  ; 
and  the  individual  suffers  much  from  t!ii> 
condition  ;  there  is  a  languor,  in  fact,  both 
of  body  and  mind.  In  the  other  class  there 
is  rather  an  excess,  an  unnatural  quantity  of 
colour  in  the  face,  and  in  the  check  particu- 
larly. There  is  rather  an  excited  circula- 
tion, and  that  is  easily  still  more  excited. 
TheTe  is  a  rapidity  in  the  operation  of  both 
mental  and  corporeal  powers  ;  and  the.  in- 
tellectual powers  of  children  so  affected, 
often  appear  to  be  prematurely  developed  ; 
external  influences,  in  fact,  act  more  pow- 
erfully on  these  than  on  other  individuals. 
Now,  both  these  classes  of  persons  are  called 
scrofulous  ;  and  they  exhibit  the  particular 
characters,  more  or  less,  to  which  the  word 
scrofula  is  applicable  ;  and  yet  the  indivi- 
duals are  very  different  from  each  other,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
gress of  disease  in  each,  and  there  must  be 
a  different  mode  of  treatment  for  its  re- 
moval. 

Direct  or  exciting-  Causes. — Of  the  direct 
or  exciting  causes,  cold   is  the   most  com 
mon,     particularly     when     combined    willi 
moisture.     Hence   considerable  vicissitudes 
of  temperature  are  favourable  to  the  occur- 


rence of  scrofulous  disease,  arid,  rorse- 
(ptently,  scrofulous  disease  is  mo  |  com- 
mon in  the  cold  regioas  of  the  phibe  in 
countries  where  the  atmosphere  i-.  damp  and 
cold,  and  where  there  ur<  In  qnent  clian 
in  its  condition.  Great  Britain,  the  nortlo-in 

pints  of  (<•  riimny    ni.d    l-ranec,  un- 

fa  wllil  h    it    is   very    I  indeed. 

Bui  the  occurrence  and  frequency  bf  scro- 
fula are  oo1  confined  merely  to  the  situa- 
tions I  have  just  mentioned,  15'  ere,  who 
prat  tisad  at.  Vl(  una,  a  sit  lation  <  I  bly 

to  the  south  of  the  countries  I  b*»«  ratal 
tioned,  states,  that  of  ophthalmic  case  occur- 
ring in  Vienna,  nane  out  of  ten  are  gene- 
rally stiu.  U-;  Bud  Breaebet  says-,  tl:at, 
according  to  his  experience,  the  frequency 
of  strumous  ophthalmia  M  mill  greater.  I 
have  been  informed  tbat  the  late  Dr. 
Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  state  in  his 
lectures,  that  he  believed  there  was  not  a 
member  of  a  f-nnily  in  Scotland,  but  WBBl 
disposed  to  scrofula;  and  the  present.  Dr. 
.lohn  Thomson,  in  his  lectur  ■«,  says,  it  is 
almost  rare  to  meet  with  an  individual  who 
has  n,t,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  experienced 
disease  in  some  of  the  forms  of  scrofula. 
Now,  if  these  statements  he  corect,  scrofula 
must  be  the  most  common  disease  we  have 
to  treat  ;  although,  in  warm  countries,  it  is 
less  frequent  than  in  the  climates  I  have 
just  mentioned,  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
exempt  fi om  it,  becau-e  cold  is  only  one  ex- 
citing cause ;  there  are  several  others,  r.nd 
the  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  regions  may 
be  exposed  to  some  of  them  ;  but  still, 
warmer  countries  seem  to  be  particularly 
favourable  to  the  prevention  of  scrofulous 
disease.  It  happens  that  the  natives  of 
wanu  climates  suffer  vety  much  from  dis- 
ease, iu  all  respects  like  scrofula,  when  they 
come  into  the  colder  countries.  Now,  ne- 
groes, when  they  come  here,  often  fall  vic- 
tims to  disease,  which  wecann  t  distinguish 
from  scrofula  ;  and.  I  may  observe,  the  same 
has  been  noticed  in  certain  attimtrls,  which 
are  considered  by  some  philosophers  as  half 
brothers  of  De^roes — I  mea.i  monkijs. — 
{Laughter.)  These  are  all  inhabitants  of 
the  warmer  countries  ;  and  when  they  come 
to  pass  a  winter  or  two  here,  they  suffer  se- 
riously fiom  disea:-e,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, if  we  examine  them  after  death,  we>  find 
disease  corresponding  very  much  with  what 
we  find  in  th*-  human  subject,  when  there  is 
deposition  of  tubercular  substance  through- 
out the  various  or  ;iuis  ;  ami,  in  many  of  the 
cases  I  have  seen,  there  is  disease  of  the 
boms  very  like  scrofulous  affections  in  the 
human  subject.  For  the  same  reason  we 
find  that  scrofulous  patients  suffer  m->re  at 
one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another; 
their  complaints  are  aggravated  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  spring  ;  they  are  better 
iu  the  summer  and  autumn. 
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Hie   ne*X   ni   of  J,  i  the    exciting    food  and  fermented  I    piors  \   ftiicl  with  many 

.1,    n,    iiisuthcu-i.t    or    uu-    perftQU*    the.    idea    prevails,    tlmt    (he    mora 

m-    dirt,    limi    wi    in  •  guluuly   of    hoili  t  ,!..  ud  stimulating  articles 

diet.       1  idi-r    the  mucous    of  food  and  u  ui-n,  tin-  biter  it 

uicmln  aue  ul'  the  aliui.  .  i-il,  wliic;. 

easily  ..JK-i  ted    l.i  \\  a 

tut  be  hnrprised   ac  this,    if  wc-  consider 

that  there  is  i.atiual.y  u   defective   oonstitu- 

lflheoi.un    m    winch    the  nutlililent 

ot"  ih<-  \>oAy  is  prepan  d  ho  attacked,  can  we 

..ilor  at.    the    various   tonus  in    which    the 

disc.,  nil  in  the  frame1      Thedis- 

poshion  to  this  disease  is,  no  doubt,  a_ 
vated  \>y  sedentary  habits.  It  very  often 
happens  that  parents  are  anxious  that  ihrir 
children  should  commence  their  studied 
early  ;  that  they  should  begin  to  employ 
their  ume  at  books,  and  give  their  attention 
to  learuin;  while  very  young  ;  and  thus  the 
children  aie  led  to  devote  a  portion  of  time 
to  sedentary  pursuits,  which,  from  their 
natural  buoy  amy  of  spirit,  they  would  oc- 
cupy lu  another  way,  and  in  a  manner  which 
I  believe  would  be  much  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage both  of  their  minds  and  bodies. 

These  causes  —  that  is  cold  and  bad  diet,  or 
excess  of  diet — the  neglect  of  exercise,  and 
sedentary  habits,  produce  states  of  the  frame 
iu  winch  irregularity  of  the  functions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  a  want  of  circulation  in  the 
capillary  system,  and  a  want  of  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  muscular  powers,  are  very 
much  marked:  and  such  are  the  leadin  ■ 
characiensucs  of  subjects  of  scrofulous  dis- 
ease, di.-order  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  pal- 
lid state  of  the  skin,  and  a  louse  and  tlaccid 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

When  several  exciting  causes  of  scrofula 
act  in  conjunction,  and  with  considerable 
activity,  they  are  capable  of  producing  a 
State  of  frame  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
from  that  which  attaches  to  other  individuals 


lividual,   the  more  likely  i 

that  the  di>ea  removed.      1  cannot. 

f  i  my  ow  n  part,  <  onceive  any  opinion  more 
enoueous.  We  should  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  if  we  were  to  say  that  scrofulous 
patients  ought  to  take  no  tonii  s  or  st  mulat- 
ing  diet  at  all,  and  that  they  should  ah&tiiu 
entirely  from  the  sort  of  diet  1  have  just 
meiitioiit  d.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  tins  down 
as  a  rule,  but  to  say  that  this  would  be  a 
much  more  rational  and  safe  plan. 

The  state  of  a  scrofulous  subject  is  cer- 
tainly, in  one  point  of  view,  a  state  of  debi- 
lity. Scrofulous  subjects  are  not  capable  of 
doing  many  of  those  things  which  are  accom- 
plished by  healthy  individuals,  and,  so  far, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  weak  ;  but  you  are 
to  consider  that  the  functions  of  scrofulous 
subjects  are  more  easily  excited  ;  they  will 
bear  the  influence  of  external  agencies  less 
than  healthy  individuals.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect, therefore,  that  great  quantities  of 
bark  and  other  tonic  medicines  can  be  taken 
into  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  with 
advantage  ?  How  can  you  suppose  that  the 
patient  can  bear  large  quantities  of  animal 
food  and  fermented  liquors]  Unquestion- 
ably the  selection  of  articles  of  food,  and 
the  regulation  of  diet  altogether,  are  points 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  treatment. 
The  food  should  be  of  a  nutritious,  but  not 
of  a  stimulating  kind.  A  mixed  diet  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  has  been  found  by 
experience,  in  different  countries,  to  be  the 
best  suited  for  the  frame.  I  see  no  reason, 
therefore,  for  prohibiting  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  animal  with  vegetable  food,  well  assi- 
milated.    Other  farinaceous  articles  and  ripe 


from  birth.  Thus,  in  those  subjects  in  whom    fruit  are  suited   to   the   diet  of  a   scrofulous 
nothing  of  the   kind  has   occurred,  a  sort  of  patient.  Certainly  in  many  individuals,  scro- 


acquired  scrofula  may  be  superinduced.  In 
tins  way  the  crowded  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
the  confined  situations  iu  which  they  live, 
their  deficient  and  unwholesome  diet,  their 
insufficient  clothing,  their  want  ol  necessary 
warmth,  and  the  absence  of  various  com- 
forts requisite  dining  the  winter  season, 
bring  on,  iu  the  children  of  the  poor,  a  stale 
of  disorder  in  the  digest. ve,  cutaneous,  and 
muscular  systems,  which  cannot,  iu  any 
way,  be  distinguished  from  that  of  persons 
bora  with  scrofula. 

An  opinion  has  been  very  generally 
entertained,  by  professional  men,  that  debi- 
lity is  the  cause  of  scrofula — that  it  is  the 
to  lire  e  of  the  various  sufferings  to  which 
Scrofulous  individuals  are  subject.  Uence 
it  has  been  too  often  the  case,  that  when 
scrofulous  disease,  or  a  disease  supposed  to 
beiscrofulous,  is  seen,  the  patient  is  directed 
to  use  tonic  medicines,  and  to  take  animal 


fulous  as  well  as  others,  particularly  in 
those  who  are  readily  excited,  animal  food 
can  hardly  be  borne  every  day.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  scrofulous  individuals  to 
whom  we  should  only  allow  animal  food, 
mixed  with  the  other  nutritious  articles, 
bread,  milk,  well-dressed  vegetables,  and 
fruits.  Every  other  day  we  should  omit 
the  former  of  these. 

The  quantity  of  food  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  ;  children  are  not  capable  them- 
selves of  attending  to  this  ;  indeed  grown-up 
persons  do  not  always  act  very  judiciously 
on  this  point.  The  time  of  taking  food 
should  also  be  attended  to.  In  young 
children  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  four 
times  a-iiay,  but  iu  those  a  little  older,  three 
times  a-day,  with  a  little  drink  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  meals,  are  sufficient. 

Medical  Treatment. — In  respect  to  medi- 
cal treatment,  we  shall  find  that  in  general 
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there  is  n  disturbed  state  of  the   alimentary 
canal,  ami  that  frehudntly  some  part  of  the 
canal    is    loaded  with   aliim  nt    or  Unhealthy 
accretions.     On    ftrst  object,  therefbr'e,  ia 
to  clear   it  Prdrri   such  accumulation-.,   onrj 
afterwards  to  employ   audi   means  as  will 
ihen  it  in  the  execution  of  its  regular 
nuance. 
Now  because  a  patient   is  said  to  he  scro- 
fulous, and  si  rofuhms  subjects  are  said  to  he 
Weak,  you   are   rot  to  suppose    that   in  such 
n    stati-  of   the  alimentary  canal,    very    mild 

means  will  be  necessary,  k  is  often  requi- 
site to  employ  very  active  ami  powerful 
I,  and  even  in  young  subjects  too. 
This  is  not  iiirarUihhi,  hut  finjuc/if/if  the 
.  and   you  will  find  it    is  particularly'  so 

if  there  be  a Toul  state  of  the  tongue,  am!  a 
had  ami  unnatural  state  of  the  breath,  indi- 
cative of  the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  ami  more  especially*  if  with  these  you 
find  a  tumid  state  of  the  abdomen.  Then 
you  administer  calomel  with  rhubarb,  jalap, 
Scanrknony,  or  colocynth,  or  calomel  with 
tfn'limbny,  to  be  followed  up  with  the  usual 
senna  draught,  or  a  dose  of  castor  oil  ;  and 
you  should  repeat  these,  continuing  them 
till  you  have  cleared  out  the  bowels  com- 
pletely ;  after  this,  milder  medicines  for  a 
continuance  will  answer  the  purpose  ;  a 
grain  of  calomel,  or  a  few  grains  of  the  mer- 
cury and  chalk  may  be  given  twice  a  week, 
with  other  medicines  at  different  periods; 
rhubarb,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  potash. 
The  compound  decoction  of  aloes  is  very- 
good  in  such  cases,  given  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  or  a  little  before  dinner.  The  ob- 
ject of  administering  these  medicines  after 
you  have  once  cleared  out  the  alimentary 
canal,  is  to  insure  a  regular  state  of  the 
bowels  ;  not  t  >  purge  them,  but  to  see  that 
the  residue  of  the  matter  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach is  regularly  expelled,  which  does  not 
require  very  active  means.  Then  in  certain 
circumstances  it  may  be  expedient  to  give 
touic  medicines,  and  these,  if  the  tongue  be 
clean,  you  may  safely  administer,  if  you 
have  cleared  the  alimentary  canal,  and  got  a 
clean  state  of  the  tongue,  and  the  patient 
be  pallid,  you  may  then  safely  administer 
tonics  ;  perhaps  steel  medicines,  and  the  mi- 
neral acids,  are  the  best ;  perhaps  the 
tinctura  ferri,  combined  with  nitric  or  muri- 
atic acid  in  the  infusion  of  roses.  Bark, 
columba,  and  gentian,  are  vegetable  tonics 
that  are  frequently  given  uuder  these  cir- 
cumstances. Great  confidence  has  been  re- 
posed in  bark,  but  1  believe  it  is  capable  of 
doing  nothing  that  may  not  be  effected  by 
other  tonic  medicines.  With  these  tonics, 
mild  aperients  may  be  combined  ;  rhubarb 
may  be  advantageously  given  with  either  of 
tie  in.  Wheu  acidity  is  present,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  give  alkalies  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  vegetable  tonics. 


Tt  would  seem  that  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine,   even    in  ordinary  cases,   are    not   rery 
eh  aily   understood;    for  alkali'-s  w  hieh  hare 
it   leputaftoti,  Mich  as    tin*  lxpior 

at,  and  the  lubcarboriatVftf'SrnmorjIvJ 
have  all  heen  regarded  as  specifies.  Other 
HefBOni  fancy  that  couvidei  able  benefit  iff 
derived  from    tin*   exhibition   of  acid  |  ;   and 

Who  maintain  the.-e  opposite  opinions 
generally  fefer  to  their  own  experience  in 
support  of  their  views,  l'rohahly  tie-  truth 
is,  that  neither  the  alkali  nor  the  0t  id  is  of 
very  great  importance,  and  that  successful 
treatment  docs  not  dcp<-nd  on  the  adoption 
of  either  of  these  remedies. 

An  opinion  has  often  prevailed  that  mer- 
cury ou^ht  not  to  he  given  to  patents  affect- 
ed with  scrofula;  that  a  great  danger  exists 
of  aggravating  the  affection — of  rendering  it 
more  obstinate.  But  I  think  we  certainly 
cannot  dispense  with  mercury,  regarding  it 
as  a  'purgative.  We  often  find  it  most  bene- 
ficial for  clearing  out  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  as  a  mild  and  alterative  medicine  to  be 
given  afterwards.  I  may  go  further,  and 
state  that  in  some  forms  of  scrofulous  dis- 
ease, where  it  is  active,  and  proceeding  to  a 
change  of  structure  of  the  part  which  it 
affects,  (and  I  would  allude  particularly  to 
strumous  inflammation  affecting  the  cornea 
of  the  eye, —  where  deposition  takes  place 
into  the  cornea,)  it  is  often  of  great  advantage 
to  carry  the  use  of  mercury  so  far  as  to  affect 
the  system  ;  that  by  these  means  we  have 
the  power  of  controlling  the  inflammation, 
and  bringing  it  to  an  end,  of  bringing  it  to  a 
termination  without  destruction  of  the  part. 
And  we  do  this  without  any  danger,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  of  injury  of  any  kind  ;  so 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  notion,  which 
has  been  pretty  extensively  spread,  of  the 
peculiarly  unfavourable  influence  of  mercury 
in  scrofulous  individuals,  is  by  no  means 
well  founded.  When  mercury  is  given  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  employ 
calomel  with  James's  powder,  or  Dover's 
powder,  or  give  the  hvdrarg.  cum  creta. 
Sometimes  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  may 
be  given  with  the  tincture  of  bark.  A  grain 
of  the  oxymuriate  may  be  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  bark,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day; 
that  will  be  about  an  eighth  of  a  grain  three 
times  a  day.  The  state  of  the  skin  is  a 
point  of  particular  importance  in  scrofulous 
subjects.  We  very  commonly  find  a  dry, 
harsh,  and  pallid  state  of  the  skin;  a  state 
of  the  skin  where  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
capillary  circulation;  where  the  blood  which 
is  sent  to  the  minute  vessels  remains  there. 
When  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the 
skin,  the  importance  of  its  secretion,  the 
quantity  of  matter  that  is  daily  separated 
from  the  body  through  it,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  the  condition  of  the  skin  must 
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have  a  vew; ffie/u  and, 

CertuinK,  iu  scrofulous  aubj  it,  we  find  it 
in  u  .1  v.  ry   tar   i'r  m  one.   of  lit  , 

I  .  .. i  m- ij.il h 

In  v.  .!.     Where   this  cannot  be 

ployed,  I  h   warm 

water,  and  rabbin 

e  individu  U  i  tcl]  8  itsti 

exi:  .1    be    warmly    c I  - 1 h t- lI .      Il  is  a 

I  iniuii  that  the  state  of  the 
skin  can  b  i  cured  by  ■'  hardeoin  j  "  tl>  •  pa- 
tients QS  it  :  th    :u  to 

cold.    The   animal  powers  are  defect)* 
tii  ..'id  therefore  they  require 

every  a  to  th'-  due  dis<  : 

their  functions.  re    not  oapuble    of 

4Q,countering  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and 
thti  1    to 

ihem.      It   is  always    desirable     that.   I 
should!.  rcise,  and  therefore  1  by   qo 

.us  w  i.-h  tli.-  v  sb  mid  be  kept  at  home,  or 
within  d<  or-;,  because  it  is  cold  ;  they  shculd 
be  allowed  to  go  out  and  take  exerc 
being  taken   t   at  they  are   so  clothed  as   to 
prevent  .iug  cold.     It  is  found   iu 

animals  that  the  power  of  generating  heajt  is, 
much  h  33  in  those  that  are  young  than  in 
adults.  .A  proof  of  the  advantage  which  iud  - 
vidn  ma  warm  temperature  and 

a  proper  supply  of  nutriment  peculiarly 
adapted  t  >  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
economy,  may  be,  I  think,  fend  in  the 
fact  that  children,  during  the  period  of  suck- 
ling,do  not  sufferfrorn  scrofula.  At  that 
time  the  child  is  carefully  clothed  ;  il  is  m-ar 
the  persons  of  the  mother  and  nurse,  and 
participates,  iu  a  measure,  in  the  warmth 
enjoyed  by  th.  m,  sithring  very  little  from 
cold,  and  r<  oeiving  a  regular  supply  of 
healthy  nutiimetit.  Thus  the  two  great 
causes,  t  xp  >sur !  t  >  cold,  and  unwholesome 
nutriment,  are  precluded  iu  the  case  of  chil- 
dren duri;  g  the  period  of  suckling. 

1  have  said  that  exercise  should  be  regu- 
larly taken.  If  you  Lave  children  to  them- 
selves, t hey  wili  naturally  engage  in  a 
variety  pf  active  pursuits  by  which  their 
nmacular  system  is  sufficiently  exercised  ;  and 
1  think  if  any  ib  .nglike  a  tendency  to  scrofu- 
lous disease  is  .».'  o.vn,  parents  ought  to  con- 
sider the  abject  of  education  as  quite  second- 
ary to  that  of  establishing  the  li -tilth  ;  and 
nothing  like  attention  to  books  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  attention  to  the 
rules  which  ore  calculated  to  restore  aud 
secure  health.  These,  then,  are  the  general 
points  of  management  in  the  cure  of  strumous 
individuals.  You  observe  that  all  these  may 
be  called  general  rules.  In  fact,  in  tin- 
great  majority  of  cases  of  scrofulous  disease, 
the  means  that  are  destined  to  obviate  the 
cause  of  the  disease  should  be  of  a  genera! 
nature.  However,  of  course  we  freipientiv 
have  occasion  to  employ  local  measures  in 
conjunction  with  general,  although  they  may, 


P'-il, 

iu  point  .|de 

chrc 

inflammation,  it  ma ,  be  sufui  ieni  iu  >  uiplov 
1  have  mentioned.     At  all 

v     be  kept    warm  ;    itn. 

i  d   with  a  s  iap  plaster.     W  hen  a 
inflammation  ejusts, 
if  th  Olf   -    he  it  and    pain,  you    may 

employ  mild  antiphlogistic  m  :a  is,  act  ord 

to  ti  ,ii.     \  i,n   might 

you  might   J'pply  an 
ling  wash,  or  yo  i  mijit  apply  a  poul- 
tice made   t  idler  of  bread  and  water  or  of 
d. 

When  suppuration  takes  place  it  is  rj 

.  the.  abscess  pretty  quickly* 
You  should  make  a  rule  of  this,  becai 
there  is  a  want  of  inclination  in  the  suppura- 
tive matter  to  come  to  the  surface.  It  will 
extend  in  circumference,  aud  the  deformity 
which  frequently  results  from  scrofulous 
abscess  will  be  increased.  If  you  leave  the 
thing  to  itself  the  skin  will  often  become 
thin.  When  the  abscess  breaks,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  thin  skin  will  be  remov- 
ed, a  larger  pot  lion  will  b  eo  ne  detached, 
and  a  part  of  it  will  again  become  attached. 
You  obviate  all  this,  then,  by  opening  the 
part  pretty  etui  v.  The  languid  and  un- 
healthy kind  of  ulcer  which  frequently  takes 
place  in  the  skin,  or  follows  this  abscess, 
very  often  requires  local  stimuli  or  astrin- 
gents. This  is  not  by  any  means  a  general 
ride,  because  under  many  ciicumstances 
Scrofulous  ulcerations  do  very  well  under 
the  employment  oi  simple  local  means,  such 
as  bread  -  and  -  water  poultice,  spermaceti 
ointment,  or  some  other  simple  dressing. 
But  when  the  surface  of  the  sore  is  red, 
when  these  signs  of  deficiency  of  povier 
are  observed,  you  may  touch  the  surface  of 
the  sore  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  some 
local  stimulus,  in  proportion  to  the  want  of 
active  vitality. 

In  chronic  scrofulous  inflammation,  you 
often  lind  it  necessary  to  have  recourse,  in 
the  first  place,  to  a  mild  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, and  afterwards  to  means  of  greater 
irritation;  to  blisters,  to  setoas,  or  to 
issues  ;  or,  by  way  of  producing  irritation, 
to  rubbing  tartarised  antimony  on  the 
skin.  The.  mention  of  this  latter  medi- 
cine leads  me  to  remark  to  you,  that  you 
may,  in  many  cases,  observe  how  scrofulous 
disease  imitates  the  process  which  uature 
employs;  vou  will  often  iiud  that  scrofulous 
disease  ceases  in  out-  situation,  and  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  neighbouring  part ;  for 
example,  a  patient  with  strumous  ophthal- 
mia, aud  suffering  very  much  from  it,  will 
have  an  eruption  and  discharge  take  place 
from  the  skin,  behind  the  ears,  for  instance, 
and  then  the  eyes  will  get  quite  well,  aud  so 
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the  disease  will  s  1 1 i f t  from  one  part  to  '  whilst  most  others  h.-ivo  the  epithet  base  ; 
another.  NowJ  following  up  the  bint,  you  and  which,  whether  in  the  shape  of  money 
Will   li'.id    thnt    tlir  use   ol    tartarised   aim-   or other  valuables,  icii  s  f'.ir  bej 

igony,  rubbed  on  tlie  skin,  may  be1  very  others.  Indeed  it  was  also  called  by  the 
advantageously  erabloyed  to  supersede  a  dis-  Latins  aurigo,  from  aurum,  the  Latin  fqr 
which  f\i  t.s  in  another  part,  dad  that  gold,  1  ne<  d  not  r<  mind  you  that  the  appel- 
it  is  a  powerful  means  of  removing  strumous  lationajwa  regia  wa  coi  idered  appropriate 
ophthiilm  a.  I  have  beard  that  persons,  in  I  for  the  ablvenj  of  gold".  Many  disea 
the  course  of  their  pi  act  ice.  have  employed  J  might  require  as  great  luxuries  as  jaundice  ; 
it  still  more  extensively  than  in  the  degree  and  nr-ad  (mulsum)  was  employed  in  many 
to  which  I  allude;  for  example,  in  disea  e  others  by  the  ancients.  The  Romans  called 
of  the  glands  ofthe  beck,  ot  about  the  head  i  it  likewise  morbus  arqualus,  <>r  drcuatust 
particular  It.     Considerable    eruption    upon    from  the  resemblance  of  the  colour  to  the 

the   arms    has    heen    produced  OV  rubbing  it    pale  golden  hue  of  the  rainbow  (arquus,  or 


upon  ilu  m,  and  with  benefit  ;  and  al.-o  in  the 
case  of  diseased  glands  of  the  groin,  by  rub- 

lung  it  on  the  thigh.  This, then,  is  certainly 
an  imitation  of  the  mode  which  nature 
adopts  in  her  efforts  to  cure  the  disease. 
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Delivered  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

JAUNDICE. 

I  rrnposE,  Gentlemen,  this  morning,  to 
bring  before  you  two  cases  of  jaundice,  both 


arms)  ;    and  even  when  cattle  were  al 

with  this  iii .--  ase,  they  also  called  it  morbus 
urquatus.  Pecus  ar  qua  turn  are  expressions 
used  !>y  Columella,  while  we  r<  serve  the 
vtciTajftundice  for  ourselves  and  ike  yellows 
for  hrutes.  The  Greeks  designated  it  tKrk- 
pos,  and  hy  the.  name  icterus  it  is  at  pre- 
;  'iit  known  in  medicine  ;  and  even  its  com- 
mon name  among  the  Italians  is  thus  derived, 
itlcriz'ia.  It  was  so  called  from  a  yellow 
bird  of  that  name,  a  sight  of  which  was  said 
to  cure  those  afflicted  with  the  disease,  just 
as  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  set  up 
in  the  wilderness  cured  the  serpent-bites  of 
all  those  who  looked  up  at  it ;  the  tale, 
however,  runs  that  the  poor  bird  invariably 
died.  The  Latin  word  gilvus,  from  which 
springs  giallo,  jaune,  and  yellow;,  was 
sometimes  written  gilbus,  and  from  this 
form   is  derived    the    German   term   gelbe, 


of  which  were    admitted   into  Mary's  Ward    yellow,  and  the  Germans  call  the  complaint 


on  December  31st. 

You  are  aware  that  the  term  jaundice  is 
derived  from  the  French  substantive  jaiui- 
isse,  which  again  is  derived  from  the  French 
adjective  jaune,  yellow.  The  word  yellow 
has  its  origin  from  the  Italian  giallo,  which 
again  comes  from  the  Latin  gilvus.  It  is 
curious  that  while  our  own  word  yellow  is 
derived  from  the  Italian  giallo,  we  should 
go  to  the  French  for  a  term  to  express  the 
disease,— jaunisse,  derived  from  their  cor- 
ruption jaune  (probably  at  first  written 
jaulne,  just  as  autre  is  in  Rabelais  written 
aultre,  from  the  Latin  alter),  of  the  Italian 
■word  giallo  ;  yet  in  common  language  when 
it  attacks  brutes,  cows  for  instance,  Which 
frequently  have  the  disease,  it  is  bluntly 
called  the  yelloivs.  In  Latin  it  is  named 
morbus  regiust  because  according  to  Celsus 
patients  when  affected  with  it  require  all 
the  luxuriesof royalty,  He  says,  tetHetRo 
est  adversus  eum,  uti  conclavi  cultiore,  usu, 
loco,  ludis,  lascivia,  aliis  per  quce  mens 
exhilaretur  qua'  quotidiance  regain  de/iri,, 
sunt.  Varro  also  gives  a  similar  reason, 
quoniam  mulsn  ruretur,  qui  cibus  delicatus 
est.  But  1  should  have  imagined,  if  these 
bad  not  been  Roman  authorities,  that  it  was 
so  named  because  yellow  is'  the  colour  of 
gold,  which  is  considered  the  king  of  metals, 


gclbesucht,  yellow  disease. 

Though  the  disease  is  characterised  by 
yellowness,  the  colour  varies  considerably 
in  different  individuals,  in  some  persons  the 
yellow  is  nearly  as  pale  as  a  straw  colour, 
in  others  a  bright  golden  yellow,  in  others  of 
a  saffron  or  orange  hue,  and  in  others  again 
it  is  rather  a  dirty  green,  very  similar  to  the 
colour  of  olives.  It  is  hence  divided  into 
two  kinds,  the  yellow  and  the  green,  and 
the  latter  is  occasionally  so  dark  as  to  be 
called  by  the  common  people  the  black 
iaundice. 

One  ot  the  present  cases  was  an  instance 
of  the  yellow,  the  other  of  the  green. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  woman  named 
.Mary  Lorina,  aged  40,  who  had  been  ill  18 
d  iys,  and  was  admitted  into  Mary's  Ward 
on  t  he  31st  of  December.  She  said  that  she 
first  was  seized  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
with  pain  of  the  right  hypochondrium, 
shooting  in  all  directions,  and  had  suffered 
several  attacks  of  it  since  ;  that  the  jaundice 
had  appeared  ahout  twelve  days  previously 
to  her  admission,  that  she  had  not  men- 
struated for  a  twelvemonth,  and  had  been, 
for  some  length  of  time,  cured  of  tapeworm 
by  oil  of  turpentine,  after  suffering  pain  of 
the  sides  and  head,  and  impairment  of 
memory  from  the  animal,  but  neither  gnaw- 
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lag  pain  t  of  the  stomach,  txces-s  ut*   though  1  have  usually  asked  the  qo 

app<  wt'tliou  out  twice    met  with   patients  w\,o  hud 

Her   present  symptom.                  ..uvmul    ).l-    this  a)  tupt  win,  and  in  then  i  the 

lOWBttt,  o?  an  «  [4D|  9  hue,  ut The-  skill,  pi                                                                        **•■  «  »'un    "» 

ami  wliiu-i't'  iIk-c)i.i;  high-coloured  urine ;   LukeV  Ward  in    18$6,  In  with 

pah-               .  vacuuiioiis  j    constant  nausea  ;   out  eye  only,  and  on  the  corni  ■  f-ye 

.on  of  ipiriu,    She  had » during  j  two  bio  I  had 

nearly  ill                  period  of  the  jaundice,  had    QO  doubt  that  til  ;.t  in 


two   or   thie  Lilly   hy  medicine,  and 

8utl>  ■     BMkt  itching  of  the   surface   till 

within  the  last  few  days.     JShe  has  not  geen 
ovT. 

These  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  jaun- 
dice. The  yellownfifa  is  liist  aeen  a\  the 
roots  of  the  nails,  and  in  the  conjunctiva  of 


t L i -,    eye    arose    from    infhum  taring 

enlarged  those  hloo  -lently  for 

them  toconvej  blood,  haviri'g  its  serum  load- 
ed w  ith  bite,  into  a  part  ol  M  through 
which  the  rays  of  li^ht  passed.   It  was  a 
before  'he  second   instance  occurred  ;   hut  I 
then   had    a    patient    in   Jacob's    Ward    with 


the   eye;     and    alter   it    has    cased   in    the  jaundice,  who  saw   yellow  with    both  eyes; 


skin  may  still  be  visible  there,  ou  account 
of  the  superii  r  natural  whiteness  of  those 
parts  discovering  the  faintest  tinge  of  yellow; 
it  is,  ol  course,  far  more  obvious  hy  day-light 
than  hy  caudle-light,  so  that  a  stationary  pa- 
tient mi^ht   be    thought   much   improved,   if 


ami,  on  examining  th  m,  1  found  the  con- 
junctiva,  immediately    around  the   cornea, 

inflamed.  1  should  not  have  noticed  the  in- 
flammation, had  1  not  been  prepared  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  therefore  I  must  disregard  any 
negative  observations,  unless   the  sia'e   of 


Been    first  in    the  day-lime,  and   afterwards    the  eye   have  been   a   matter  of  careful  in 


at  night.  Tiie  urine  is  high-coloured,  like 
porter,  from  the  ubundance  of  bile  in  it;  but 
if  the  vessel  is  white,  and  held  on  one  side, 
so  that  a  small  po;  um  only  of  urine  inter- 
venes between  the  vessel  and  the  eye,  its 
yellowness  becoim  a,  veiy  e\  nU-nt  ;  it  also 
stains  the  linen  yellow.  The  serum  of  the 
blood,  if  any  is  drawn,  is  yellow  ;  as  like- 
wise is  the  secretion  of  a,  blister  and  of  the 
serous  membranes;  and  eveu  sometimes 
these  membranes  themselves,  and  other 
white  internal  parts.  The  f.cccs  are  usually 
pale,  from  the  deficiency  or  absence  of  bile  ; 
but  sufficient  bile  occasionally  passes  to 
Tender  the  fa'ees  of  jaundiced  persons 
brown.  .Nausea  is  a  very  common  symp- 
tom. Indeed,  a  sense  of  weight  at  the  epi- 
gastrium is  often  complained  of;  even  vomit- 
ing, loss  of  appetite,  and  pain  and  tender- 
ness of  the  epigastrium  and  right  hypo- 
chondriuni,  are  continually  seen  ;  great  de- 
pression of  spirits  is  generally  felt,  drowsi- 
ness and  languor  are  common,  and  the  itch- 
ing of  the  surface  is  observed  every  day. 
Whether  the  bowels  would  have  been  open 
without  the  daily  purgatives  she  took,  1  can- 
not say;  but  usually  they  are  confined  in 
jaundice.  She  did  not  see  yellow,  nor  will 
you  liud  that  the  second  woman  did.  The 
ancients  appear  to  have  believed  that  ob- 
jects seem  yellow  in  the  disease.  In  Lucre- 
tius  we  read, 

u  Luridapraetereafiuntquiecumquefuentur 
Arquati;" — 

and  in  Varro,  "  Ut  arquatis  et  veternosislu- 
tea  quae  non  sunt,  a:que  ut  qua;  sunt  lutea  vi- 
denlur."  Among  us,  a  person  unfavourably 
prejudiced,  is  said  to  see  with  a  jaundiced  eye. 
.But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Dr.  lVrcival, 
cf  Manchester,  noticed  it  but  twice,  and  in 
both  cases  the  jaundice  was  not  great.     Al- 


quiry  ;  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation  will 

be  sufficient  to  enlarge  vessels  enough  to 
convey  bile  into  the  sight  of  the  eye  ;  and 
I  suppose  that  an  internal  inflammation, 
d  anywhere,  provided  it  cause,  bilious 
fluid  to  reach  parts  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  pass,  would  be  equally  effective 
with  one  upon  or  closely  ai-ound  the  cornea 
Whether  indeed  bile  might  not  sometimes 
pass  on  without  inflammation  1  will  not 
presume  to  sny  ;  but  inflammation  of  parts, 
or  immediately  around  parts,  through  which 
the  rays  of  light  pass,  1  must  regard  as  one 
cause  of  yellow  vision  in  the  disease. 

The  green  jaundice  has  been  particularly 
described  by  Dr.  B.iillie  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  states  that 
V  the  skin,  and  the  white  of  the  eyes,  are 
tinged  of  a  green  colour,  more  or  less  mixed 
with  yellow  ;  but  the  green  colour  is  pre- 
dominant. In  some  parts  of  the  skin,  the 
green  colour  is  very  deep,  so  as  to  have 
some  blackness  in  its  hue  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  black 
jaundice,  by  which  this  disease  has  been 
often  distinguished.  The  green  jaundice 
by  no  means  occurs  so  frequently  as  the 
yellow  jaundice,  but  it  occurs  sufficiently 
often  to  have  been  seen  by  any  practitioner 
of  considerable  experience."  1  cannot  con- 
tiuue  to  quote  hiswoids;  because,  though 
all  his  descriptions  are  very  accurate,  and, 
from  containing  only  the  chief  points,  con- 
cise, he  invariably  employs  far  more  words 
than  are  necessary  ;  but  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  middle  and 
more  advanced  periods  of  life,  and  in  men  than 
in  women,  and  is  less  connected  with  intem- 
perance than  the  yellow  ;  that  there  isr 
generally,  litll#  pain,  though  often  tender- 
ness of  the  hepatic  region  ;  that  the  liver  is 
frequently  hard,  enlarged,  and  tuberculated, 
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rliOps   throughout,  almost  ajwnj'l 
tent ;  iluit  there  1    I       (re  pienily  ascites 
thin   in   tin-  yellow  vuii.  iy.  with  indurated 

liver  ;     tli.it  the  St  .Mieia'.ly  pale',  6 tit 

tuu-.ishiii.iiK  "  hii-iii,''  w  nli  bile;  that  the 
diieMfl  i-^l  \x\ ,  rosy  1. 1-'  a  \  ear  or  two,  accom- 
j>:imi  il  u nh  gradual  emaciation,  but  is  al- 

inest    always    !'.it..l  ;      that    the    depth    of    the 

shade  in;i\  \.i:\,1i:l  the  greenness  liefer 
forsakes  the  skin — at  least  of  tlie  face —  al- 
'  it.  iti  s.iiik-  few  instances,  life  mas  he 
prolraou  (1  ma  ■■•  idi  even   tolerable 

health,  lie  saw  two  instances  (it"  recovery. 
Our  iu.se  is  the  l'oll. >wi n t;- :  —  Elizabeth  (\m- 
uer,  aged  DO. ;  ill  six  months;  skin,  eyes, 
Bnd  nails,  of  ai  o  .ive  -reen  ;  itching  of  the 
Bkio  ;  suqli  Repression  of  spirits  that  she 
often  cr.es  ;  costiveiiess  ;  urine  high-colour- 
ed ;  frt  ijceiit  nausea,  which  has  existed 
from  t!ir  first  few,  daysof  the  disease,  and  is 
at  undid  by  the  di.-<.ha:ge  of  a  char  cohi 
fluid  iulo  the  mouth  ;  the  liver  is  much  en- 
d  and  indurated, especially  the  light  lobe. 
She  has  been  subject  to  painful  obstruction 
of  the    bowels,    and    6  tstrody  nia  for 

ten  or  fifteen  rears  ;  bad  copious  vomiting 
of  blood  for  half  an  hour  about  four  months 
ago.  The  jaundice  began  to  come  ou  slowly 
about  two  months  previously  ;  she  has  not 
menstruated  for  live  months  ;  the  pulse  is 
pretty  natural;  sees  things  of  their  natural 
colour.  An  attack  of  hemiplegia  occurred 
the  day  before  yesterday  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  left  side,  beginning-  with  pain  in  the 
knee  ;  she  has  now  severe  darting  pains  in 
the  pulsii  d  arm  and  leg,  but  not  particularly 
in  the  course  of  the  nerves ;  sense  and  mo- 
tion are  both  affected,  but  the  palsied  sur- 
face iti  bes  as  much  as  the  rest ;  severe  head- 
ach  chiefly  in  the  forehead  ;  the  left  eye  is 
drawn  towards  the  nose,  and  its  pupil  is 
larger  than  the  other. 

On  observing  her  stools,  procured  by  ten 
grains  of  calomel  and  castor  oil,  they  were 
found  bilious,  and  the  urine  was  not  very 
much  loaded  with  bile.  The  case  was  con- 
formable to  Dr.  Baillie's  account,  in  the 
patient  being  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life  ;  in  the  liver  being  enlarged  aud  hard, 
without  pain  or  ascites :  and  in  the  stools 
being,  when  we  examined  them,  bilious 
enough.  The  case,  moreover,  was  not  cured, 
but  then  she  died  of  apoplexy  from  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  Again,  however,  the  dissec- 
tion proved,  that  had  she  not  60  died,  she 
would  still  never  have  been  cured.  She 
was  not  an  illustration  of  the  general  remark 
made  by  JJr.  Padiie,  of  its  more  frequeut 
occurrence  in  men,  and  its  less  connexion 
with  intemperance,  for  a  bottle  of  spirits 
was  fouud  under  her  pillow.  I  made  two 
remarks  in  this  case,  first,  that  after  death 
the  body  lost  its  olive  hue,  aud  became  of 
a  bright  yellow  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
liver  was  throughout  of  a  deep-olive  colour, 


but  on  exposure  for  some  days  acquired  also 
a  much  brighter  tint. 

\\  ith  re&pecl  to  th"  causes  of  the  disensp, 
any  thing  which  pt<  vi-ii!  the  ROW  Of  (li  B  tub) 
from  the  liver,  W  Iwtln  r  utl'-i  ting  tie-  h»|  atic 
duct  or  ch  .h  (lochus,  ma\  prolii'-e  it.    1  liick- 

■    I"  the    (lllcts,   Whether  fiolll  chronic    ill- 

dutati  >n    or    inllamm.itoi y    I  •■<  c,    the 

ure   ot  ;i   huge    and    irregularly  sha; 
gall-stone  Ih  the  gall-bladder  updn  them,  the* 
impaction  of  a  t  h«-m,  :  pa-m  of  them 

induced  by  certain  indigestible  articles, 
mental  affection,  or  cold,  the  presence  of  a 
worm  (lumbrici  have  l)een  several  times  seen 
in  them,  cscap  d  probably  from  the  intes- 
tines), tlie  presence  of  gooseberry  seeds  at 
the  end  of  the  cho'.edochns,  as  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Saunders  ;  external  tumour  compressing 
the  ducts,  as  diseased  pvloius,  pancieas, 
omentum,  even  liver,  or,  as  1  have  said,  stone 
in  the  gall-bladder,  extreme  costiveiiess,  gra- 
vid uterus,  (an  extremely  rare  cause,  if  it 
alone  ever  be  one,)  preternatural  produc- 
tions ;  for  example,  I  lately  saw  jaundice 
win  n  a  rrbWber  of  fatty  bodies  existed 
around  the  ducts.  Sometimes  no  obstruc- 
tion is  seen  after  death,  and  pressure  forces 
the  bile  into  the  intestine.  This  was  first 
met  with  by  me  about  fifteen  years  ago,  in  a 
man  who  died  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  had 
become  jaundiced  just  before  death.  1  find 
that  Sir  John  Pringle  says,  that  one  of  (be 
army  surgeons  mentioned  to  him  haying 
seen  the  same  thing  in  a  soldier.  Dr.  Andral 
states  it  to  be  not  uncommon.  Unquestion- 
ably obstruction  need  not  be  complete  dur- 
ing life,  because,  for  example,  the  second 
patient  passed  bilious  stools.  General  tor- 
pidity of  the  digestive  organs,  some  or  many, 
appears  an  occasional  cause,  for  it  ceases 
often  by  a  mere  purge,  as  happens  every 
dav  in  new-born  infants.  VVith  respect  to 
viscidity  of  the  bile,  this  is  a  little  hypothe- 
tical, and  if  it  occur,  still  it  may  be  the  mere 
effect  of  the  delay  of  the  fluid.  Original 
malformation,  imperviousness  of  the  ducts, 
is  another  cause,  and  the  disease  must  of 
course  occur  then  in  infancy.  The  late  Mr. 
.1.  Pearson  mentions  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  ten  died  jaundiced  in  the 
month,  and  the  eleventh  at  six  years  of  age. 
The  cause  is  not  stated.  Dr.  Cheyne  says, 
that  the  disease  is  dangerous  in  infants,  if 
the  yellow  is  of  a  saffron  hue. 

Whether  the  first  cause  of  the  jaundice  in 
the  first  patient  was  the  passage  of  a  gall- 
stone into  the  cboledochus  (for  though  cal- 
culi are  sometimes  found  in  the  branches 
and  trunk  of  the  hepatic  duct,  they  more 
frequently  form  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  pro* 
duce  jaundice  by  obstructing  the  choledo* 
chus},  or  whether  from  spasm,  1  cannot  say. 
Although  sudden  pain  of  the  right  side  and 
epigastrium  be  attended  by  jaundice,  we  are 
not  justified  in  ascribing  it  to  the  passage 


an 
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gaatu  >l 
ed  by   l! 

i  not  bj  the  in 

ward*,  Imc  hy 

all  |  ;  to  lOGM 

Utt  .  attai  k    q| 

pain  on  followed  in   jauntl 

deuUy  resulting 

diet,  either  improper  in  \h  for  weak 

;  iv.  ncracy. 

\\  li.'u  .i  mental  emotion  induces  putii 
suddenly,  without  pain,   1  tUiuk  it  po  aible 
that  an  inverted  action  of  th-  ducts  oc; 

repelhng  the  bile  into   the   he;,  , tic    \. 
ex;u  ..lotion   will  invert  the  anion   of 

the    stomach    «"d     01  wit    vomiting. 

Whether    the   attack    of  pain    in    Sr.    I'aufs 
Church-yard    arcse    fr  in   the  off  a 

gall-atone,  pi  mere  apsem,  n  itbsx  could  ex- 

]  lain  the  continuance  of  the  jaundice,  for  do 
pain  wa>  felt  afterwards,  and  jaundice  so  pro- 
duced gradually  declines,  if  there  is  iioi 
more.  Whatever  happened  as  the  cans 
pain,  it  perhaps  left  a  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion iu  the  ducts  afterwards,  which,  hy  the 
turge^c.  nc.->  of  their  sides,  narrowed  the 
canal;  or  they  hi  came  inactive,  and  no 
longer  propelled; tbe,, bile  along  efficiently. 

In  the  second  w  Jinan,  examination  after 
death  disclosed  tbe  caus^  of  the  disease.  1  he 
gall-bladder  was  small,  but  nearly  filled  hv 
calculi,  and  cue  of  these  projected  against 
the  hepatic  duct,  so  as  to  compress  it  con- 
siderately ;  and  more  than  this,  the  portion 
of  the  duct  so  compressed  had,  from  the 
irritation  I  presume,,  become  so  indurated 
and  thickeiie  i,  that  the  canal  was,  from  this 
cause,  even  when  removed,  still  exceedingly 
narrow,  allowing  a  passage  to  tbe  bile, 
whence  the  biiiuiis  colour  of  the  stools ;  hut  a 
•very  difficult  passage,  whence  tbe  jaundice. 

We  are  told  that  the  bile  finds  its  way  into 
tbe  system  by  absorption  and  regurgitation. 
After  inducing  jaundice  by  tying  the  hepa- 
tic duct,  Dr.  Saunders  says  be  found  the 
hepatic  absorbents  loaded  with  bile,  and 
that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  stained 
paper  much  more  yellow  than  blood  from 
the  jugulars. 

The  treatment  will  depend  much  upon  the 
cause.  If  there  is  violent  and  sudden  pain 
in  the  right  side  or  epigastrium,  relieved, 
or  not  increased,  by  pressure,  and  the  pulse 
is  not  quickened,  or  is  slower  than  natural 
(which  symptoms  are  often  accompanied  by 
vomiting  and  coldness),  we  may  presume 
that  a  calculus  is  passing,  or  a  violent  spasm 
exists.  Full  doses  of  laudanum,  tbe  hot 
bath,  ar.u  perhaps,  at  least  in  full  or  strong 
habits,  venesection,  which  is  often  au  ex- 
cellent antispasmodic,  soon  succeeded  by 
an  active  purgative,  uot  Ukely  to  be  rejected, 


I,  and,  in  two  or 
tssary, 

'iS. 

in. eithci    of  my  pa- 

kind,    I    al- 
- 1  point   i 
fully  u-c.eituni    in  jam.'  -     whether   in- 

i     in    or  ■ 
.Many  cases  of  jaundice,  even  in   pregnant 
women,   are  merely   bi  patitii  attended  hy 
j-iuudii  a  ;    and    as  urs 

without  jaundice,  and,  when  jaundice  exi- 
it.  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  hepa- 
titis, 1  presume   tbal  in  lueh  cassa  the  ih> 
rlammution   affect  a  chiefly  that  part  df  the 

;>t  ducts,  or  tht» 
great  duct, — the    hepatic   itself.     In    such 
,   th  •  ordinary  t:  ids 

removes  the  inflat,  md  thejauud 

If  a  jaundice   prove   inflammatory,  by  the 
pain   felt  on    ,  .   venesection  or  free 

cup|iing,  leeching,  blistering,  mercurialis  i 
and  purging,  Bpeedily  remove  it  iq  genei 
The  pun. dice  of  what  is  called  bilious  fev. 
arises,  1  alrould  imagine,  from  the  inflam- 
matory or  congested  state  of  the  liver,  in- 
duced by  a  hot  climate,  or  season1,  and  ma- 
laia.  Practising  only  in  England,  1  have 
always  found  mercury  as  useful  in  acute  as 
in  chronic  hepatitis,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  older  writers;  for  chronic  inflammation, 
and  especially  of  the  liver,  is  usually  active, 
and  altogether  the  same  as  the  acute,  ex- 
cept in  violence,  and  recpiires  the  same 
treatment,  but  in  less  force,  —  chronic 
treatment  ;  and  1  have  not  found  mercury 
more  useful  in  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
than  in  inflammation  of  any  other  organ.  If 
mercury  have  a  specific  mlluence  on  the 
liver,  1  have  never  noticed  this  specific  in- 
fluence over  its  inflammation. 

If,  however,  neither  spasm  nor  inflamma- 
tion is  evident,  1  believe  the  best  treat- 
ment of  jaundice  is  purging,  and  purging 
with  mercurials  is  better  than  with  ordinary 
cathartics.  1  have  thought  that  cases  mended 
much  more  rapidly  if  mercury  is  given  so  as 
to  pur^e,  and  even  to  moderate  ptyalism, 
than  if  1  have  trusted  to  the  others.  Still, 
although  I  would  give  it  as  an  occasional 
purgative,  I  would  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
others,  so  as  to  prevent  its  exhibition  to 
ptyalism  in  the  first  instance,  because  many 
cases  recover  well  enough  without  such  a 
measure.  When  it  proves  of  superior  ef- 
licacy  to  plain  purgatives,  there  is  probably 
some  inflammation  about  the  ducts,  though 
not  amounting  to  pain,  even  on  external 
pressure.  Or  if  mercury  act  specifically  on 
the  liver,  it  may  stimulate  the  ducts  to  ex- 
cretion ;  but  1  am  not  fond  of  hypothesis. 

This  was  the  nature. of  the  case  in  the  first 
woman,  and  1  began  this  treatment.  There 
was  no  spasmodic  pain,  nor  any  tendernes8 


ih:nteiuan  ohation. 
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on  pressure.  I  ordered  five  grama  of  oal  >- 

mef,   i 

daily.     Ln  the  rttpoti  was,  t!i 

It'll  I),  ■ttt-r  in  nil  leapeota*  aod  it  n  m  eusdee4 

tlnit  the  \  i  ■   had  declin<  d  conaidsf* 

ably.    'I'll.  :  n  family i  hoe 

rx  led  Iter  lu  n  turd  Mmi  setose  aiM  aid 

tin  ■  ly  cini'l,  and  the  nu  u;i  , 

B fare,    DOt   continued    beyond  the.  7th  of 

.Janu.ii  j  . 

14  t  ■  prove  obstinsl  .  no  eeuaa 

being   diaoov  ■•  able,  t  una  that 

■   j     -.111(1     here, 

ami   still   more   if  organic    di  the 

liver  or  other  parts  exist,  evidsu  to  the 
touch,  the  exhibition  of  mercury,   aa  I  •  • 

as  it  dors  i.o  harm,  iodine  internally  and 
externally,   issues   or    BOtona   in   tlie   hepatic 

ion,  may  be  proper.     In  tha  second  pa* 
t  the  li vt  r  appear  d  large,  and  indurate 
ed  to  the  touch  j  or  death 

proved  t  )  be  the  fact.  It  u.-.s  the  eubj  <-t  of 
the  hrosvu  tuben  le  ofgin-Afioki  rsyeatre? 

small,  but  innumerable,  and  differed  only  Ir  in 
ordiu.nv  li  v-rs  of  this  kind  hy  itsd-e..-  Jive 
colour,  being  jaundiced  like  the  rest,  of  the 
body,   iii  a:.'i  it-  traa  not  tin1  cause 

of  the  jaundice,  but  the  calculus  m  the  blad- 
der  und  the  acarrhue  of  the  hepatic  duel.     1, 


In  the  Lofd  I'ute  of  C.^nr^e  the  Third's 
early  '  vo 

I  set  In-  had  monifei  u  d  i  o  U)  mp- 
:  .ill 

gur)  to  the  riaa  of  the  bladth  i  I      ow 

yuti   <  in*  ad  figtit  ■  of  'if  '•a!l- 

hliiildcr,  v.  bich  was  discharged  by  a  to  I  after, 
violent  pain,  ami  no  doubt  by  ulceration 
into  ihe  iute-  tine,  hut.  tile  patiei  t  died,   and 

Hispei  lion   was  not  permitted,     Dr.  liaillie 

■■M  MM  aslar-e  as  a  hen's  egg.      If  they  are 

iv,    tie\   are  ii   ually  oval  ;   if  not,  they 

■■••neialiv  11  at.  and  angular,    especially    if 

numerous  or  large,  hy  lying  together  witji 

only  a  slight  degree  of  moti  >n.  Some- 
times they  are  roan  dish,  trftli  sharp  pr  jec- 

tions  sM  over.  In  I  li-'  nr  inoirs  of  tiie  Lon- 
don Medical  Society-,  one  is  paid  to  have 
passed,  weighing  1  OS.  c2  (lis.  'J.j  gr.s.  ;  in 
length  'i'A  inches,  and  in  circumference 3^f 
and  the  patient  t  >  have  done  Well  ;  onol 
i:-'r  inches  long  by  1* bread,  is  said  by  Dr. 
PembertOH  (6  have  been  voided  by  BtO  d,  and 
recovered  from.  One.  which  wras  .i,:,T  inches 
in  transverse  circumference,  is  said  in  the 
Ai  ilico-Chirargical  Transactions  to  havo 
been  voided  and  recovered  from  ;  though 
while  in  the  colon  it  produced  such  obstruc- 
ts n,  that  strangulated  hernia  was  suspected. 


therefore,  began  the   internal   exhibition   of    Dr.  Heberden  savs  he  saw  the  ducts  dilated 


mercury,  and  rubbed  the  oi.itment  of  hydri- 
odate  of  potass  (~,j.  to  5J.  of  adeps)  on  the 
hypocbondrium  for  an  hour,  night  and  morn- 
l'he  colour  of  the  surface  began  to 
fade,  and  the  stools  become  extremely  yel- 
low, when  she  suddenly  sunk  in  apoplexy, 
and  on  inspection,  a  Inwrjti  mass  of  blood 
was  discovered  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  the  hemiplegia  having  ben  in  the 
left  side.  On  account  of  the  pain  in  the 
bead,  1  had  applied  two  blister-,  in  succes- 
sion to  the  forehead  ;  but  a  bottle  of  rum 
was  found  under  her  pillow. 

You  will  have  remarked,  that  although 
the  gall-bladder  was  nearly  filled  by  wry 
ugly-shaped  calculi,  no  pain  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  abdomen.  It  is  only  when 
the  stones  find  their  wav  into  the  cystic 
duct,  or  from  that  into  the  choled ochus,  that 
pain  and  disturbance  happen,  and  not  al- 
ways then.  They  are  rarely  found  in  the 
ducts  within  the  liver,  or  ih  the  hepatic, 
but  usually  concrete  in  the  gall-bladder, 
and  as  exit  is  not  easv,  they  are  far 
most  frequently  discovered  there  ;  next  in 
frequency  they  are  seen  in  the  c\stic 
duct,  and  next  in  the  choh'dodius.  Dr. 
Uaillie  says,  that  in  Dr.  William  Hunter's 
collection  was  a  call-bladder  containing 
0.      1  opened  a  body,  in   the  gall-bladder 


once  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  are 
white,  some  black,  others  yf  How,  and  others 
black  without  and  white  within.  Some  few 
are  asserted  to  be  merely  inspissated  bile, 
t  >  he  soluble  in  water,  and  leave  abundance 
of  cinder  on  burning.  Those  which  1  have 
seen  have  burnt  like  wax,  and  were  of  little 
weight,  chiefly  chalesteiine,  and  either  per- 
fectly crystallised,  or  lamellated  without 
and  crv.-talli.-ml  within,  and  perhaps  in  the 
very  centre  was  a  cavity  with  black  matter, 
pr  /hall  v  bile.  (Various  specimens  were  ex- 
hibited, and  a  calculus  was  burut.) 

1  ■' 
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Wi-  are  assembled,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  commemorate  th^*  Anniversary  of 
of  which  were  between  three  and  four  bun-  [the  birth  of  ihe  late  .Ions  Hrvri  a,  not  iu 
dred,  and  yet  no  ueceailnSBS  or  any  tiling  j  eoirow,  nor  in  sadness,  nor  with  lanmnta- 
else  bad  happened  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  1  tion*,but  with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
tb>-  patient  having  died  of  some  jml-  ine  tin.  able  s-rvires  he  reniored  t>  man- 
monary  complaiut.     (They  were  exhibited.)  j  kind.     We  owe  this  opportunity  to  the  mu- 
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.  i!r    Di.  I'-  uilir,  ,.i.l  the 

pl.O     1,1    £.11     I.Vt'lUnl    HlJIIU')      IlllClt  Mlc   I,     111.-, 

true,  by  the   iu-->  uf  relslioubhip  nhuh  ex 
but  iuuVn  til.  1  anq 

tUHifl,     hy     ■ 

terlu.-,     lluil    p|     li      ilUg     linu     Up    to    I 

ob3.  i  uh,     b  I   liuiubil  | 

4tfc8<  <!<>:  ihe  highest  merit,  anil  as  one  who, 
l.i.s     v  ii  iin-,     big    pei.-.everiiiu  e,    bi|    I 

>n turned,  and   vnceajting  exerti 
fur   the    irnpyovemttut    ot  ,   and   the 

k'uuceinent    of  his    art,    had  reiuleied  s>ei- 

V        M     ot     the     Utmost     llllpol  t.ll.C  r    t)    t!K 

iute rests  ot  n~il  that  the) 

had  yet  a  nol  h-r  motive  ;  that  the  compati- 
son  of  Ins  various  <  leell  -i  ties  might  stimu- 
late the  bosoms  of  some  that  are\et  un'ioin, 
.lit  preseut  them  with  inducements  to. 
equal,  if  possible,  to  excel  him  ;  that  thus, 
while  we  pay  due  honours  to  the  departed 
i,  we  uiiiy  ucv>  .m;di;di  that  which  would 
be  t'le  deai -st  wish  of  his  heart  if  he  were 
amongst  us — be  useful  to  the  living. 

The  f'ght  bundled  pounds  which  those 
gentlemen  each  devoted  to  this  special  pur- 
pose, and  the  n.tetest  of  which  is  allotted  to 
ueliav  the  expenses  of  this  occasi  on,  will 
purchase  for  them  a  far  gieater  perpc tuity 
ot  huno  than  they  could  have  obtained  by 
tbiice  the  expenditure  in  any  other  way. 
Posterity,  J  am  sure,  will  do  them  justice, 
and  iu  their  history  and  character  there 
will  be  no  part  mure  bright  than  the  record 
of  the  devotedue^s,  the  zeal,  the  disinterest- 
edness in  the  cause  of  science,  which  they 
evinced  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  a  man  of  singular  apti- 
tude for  labour ;  unwearied  in  his  researches 
after  truth  ;  a  close  observer,  and  a  stead) 
reasouer,  little  addicted  to  theory,  and  that 
little  only  when  founded  upon  the  closest 
investigations  of  the  operations  of  nature.  1 
claim  not  for  him  the  attributes  of  a  super- 
lative genius,  lie  was  a  man  like  many 
amongst  you  ;  if  there  was  one  point — if 
there  was  one  quality  in  which  he  was  pre- 
eminent, it  was  that  of  perseverance  ;  that 
quality  he  possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree  ; 
add  to  this  that  he  was  just  and  honest  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  you  have  the  character 
of  the  late  John  Hunter,  aud  also  of  one  of 
the  noblest  works  of  God. 

Mr,  Hunter's  object,  in  the  improvement 
of  our  science,  was  to  collect  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  such  animals,  such  spe- 
cimens, as  might  show  a  particular  mode  ot' 
organization,  that  by  comparing  tin  in  one 
with  the  other  he  might  lie  enabled  to  esti- 
mate their  peculiar  functions  ;  and  by  going 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex,  he 
might  understand  that  mechanism  which 
was  the  most  difficult  of  access.  He  did 
more  ;  he  sought  for  those  structures  when 
in  a  slate  of  disease,  that  he  might  under- 
stand the  peculiar  derangement  of  function 
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which  I 

. 
the  vwjild 
h  Station  it  I,  il. 

euro   w!ii  tained   w 

tin-  i  t  ,  be  esti- 

mated according   to  ii.  ->  of  (he  pre- 

'  se:iL  day.      it  is   in  .ft-  than  tilt  . 
|  he  began  to  c   Heel  it;   the  facilities  ofi 
!  inunicalion  which  exist   ut   the   present  nao« 

llleilt  Were  Hot   th    U    to   be   obtail  <lU- 

.    which    an-     now,    ;is    it    were,    at    OUT 
own  t  journies  oZ 

months;   the  expense  of  the  collection  ibeu 
yer)    different   to  what  it    would    be   at 
tins  moment,  and    yet    there  are  few  things 
which  are  now  a<  .••  1   to  be  scarce 

that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  at 
this  moment.  When  we  consider  that  this 
is  the  work  of  on  mil,  and  that  the 

Lance  which  he  received  was  compara* 
lively  trifling,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it 
i^  one  of  stupendous  magnitude;  it  was  not 
formed  without  the  greatest  labour  ;  ho 
it  his  whole  time,  the  better  part  of  his 
life,  and,  m  addition  to  that,  what  few  would 
devote,  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  upon  its 
formation.  Mr.  Hunter  died  poor;  but  he 
left  behind  him  riches  which,  1  trust,  through 
the  exertions  of  t!as  College,  will  raise  for 
him  a  monument  that  will  be  imperishable. 

it  is  not  for  its  superficial  beauties  alone 
that  the  museum  is  to  be  admired  ;  it  is  ne* 
ce&sary  that  it  sliould  be  searched  into  ;  it  is 
necessary  that  its  bidden  treasures  sliould  be 
exposed  ;  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that,  iu 
order  to  understand  its  value,  every  point 
should  be  set  out,  and  then  the  feelings,  the 
conceptions  of  its  founder,  may  bo  readily 
illustrated  and  developed. 

There  has  been  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  this  collection,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  manuscripts  which  were 
connected  with  the  individual  articles  hav- 
ing been  cither  lost  on  the  one  band,  or  de- 
stroyed, under  an  erroneous  feeling,  on  the 
other.  This  has  added  greatly — immeasur- 
ably I  ma\  say — to  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  expeiieuced  in  forming  a  proper  cata- 
logue. The  evils  and  difficulties  which  this 
entailed,  are  ou  the  eve  of  being  overcome. 
The  gentlemen  who,  for  years,  have  labour- 
ed to  accomplish  this  great  object,  are  on  the 
point  of  finding  all  their  wishes  realized. 
That  part  of  the  catalogue  which  relates  to 
the  natural  history,  is  almost  ready  for  the 
press  ;  the  osteological  part  of  it  is  in  a 
similar  situation  ;  and  all  that  relotes  to  the 
morbid  anatomy  is  almost  completely  printed, 
ami  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection? 
of  the  public. 

There  is  yet  more  wanted.     It  has  been 
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my  lot,  in  the  course   of  the  ln«  rear,  in 

searching  through  the  iini-nim  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  lectures  which  I  had  tin-  honour 
to   deliver    in  this   place,  to   !>e    aide  lo  < 

mate  the  value  of  a  particular  part  of  it.  I 
came    to    thai    te-»e.iivli,    acquainted    with 

the  opinions  of  the  last  thirty  years  —  of 
those  years  that  have  passed  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hunter;  and  1  found,  to  niy  . sur- 
prise, that  lie  hail  anticipated,  in  the  foi  [na- 
tion of  this  oollecti  Hi,  nearly  the  whole  of 
those  opinions.  lie  had  done  more.  lie 
liad  laid  a  foundation  that  would  allow  tne 
to  refute  a  number  of  statements  which, 
certainly,  were  untenable,  and  to  the  correct- 
ness of  which  many  of  our  greatest  conti- 
nental writers  have  assented,  that  such  and 
■deb  diseases  could  not  exist,  because  the 
menus  diil  not  exist  which  would  admit  of 
the  formation  of  such  diseases.  As  if  to  show 
the  littleness  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  ;  as 
if  to  show  how  vorv  little  we  knew  of  what 
she  could  perform,  I  have  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  museum  of  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
not  only  that  such  diseases  could  take  place, 
but  that  they  actually  did  take  place  in  those 
very  situations  in  which  it  was  said  tliey 
could  not  occur.  Our  neighbours,  on  the 
continent,  whenever  they  have  anything  of 
this  novel  nature  before  them,  do  not  lose 
an  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  are  well  aware  that  the  contents 
of  a  museum  are  perishable.  They  know 
well  that  even  the  house  which  holds  it, 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  shortly 
brought  to  the  ground  ;  they,  therefore, 
take  the  means  which  will  preserve  to  pos- 
terity those  benefits  which  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  ;  and  I  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  have  done  thus  much  in  tho  hook 
I  am  now  publishing,  containing  the  obser- 
vations I  delivered  here  last  year.  I  6hou!d 
kave  been  delighted  to  have  included  those 
engravings  in  that  book,  which  would  have 
Illustrated  the  subjects  on  which  I  spoke  ; 
but  1  felt  that,  in  tints  associating  my  own 
Borne  with  that  of  Hunter,  I  should  have 
been  obtaining,  surreptitiously,  an  honour 
that  could  not  belong  to  me.  1  knew  the  per- 
mission that  I  had,  in  this  College,  to  make 
drawings;  that  permission  has  been  re- 
fused to  no  individual.  Every  individual 
Las  been  permitted  to  take  drawings  of  anv 
article  in  the  museum,  with  the  simple  re- 
striction that,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  be  de- 
clared to  have  been  copied  from  the  mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  There 
was  never  but  one  instance  in  which  per- 
mission was  refused  ;  and  then  it  was,  not 
when  the  request  was  made  to  illustrate  a 
particular  subject,  but  where  leave  was 
asked  to  take  drawing?;  of  the  whole  mu- 
seum for  mercenary  motives,  and  then  the 
iijurd  of  Curators  gave  th"ir  refusal. 

I  say  I  should  have   been    delighted  to 


have  expended  my  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  in  associating  tnv  name  with  that  of 
Munier,  and  in  transmit  ting  it  to  post.-rity  ; 
hut  1  felt  that  (iovernuient,  which  had  pur- 
chased this  t:hi  iMim,  and  delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  ('ouiieil,  had  deposited  with 
l  In  in  a  public  liust  ;  and  that,  in  taking  ad - 
vai.ta-'-  of  a  private  opportunity,  I  should 
have  bettayed  the  permission  grunted  to  me 
by  tnv  co:le;i  Mies.  The  labours  of  Mr  Hun- 
ter will  be  exlnhited  and  made  known  by  the 
public  act  of  this  great  body.  Jt  r»  mains 
then  with  the  Council  to  do  that  which  shall 
enahle  us  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
Koman  poet,  "  I  lis  monument  shall  he  more 
durable  than  brass;" — that  when  this  house 
shall  be  no  more,  the  public  libraries  of  hu- 
rope  shall  still  hand  down  his  name  to  pos- 
teritv  with  redouhled  honours. 

I  am  desirous  not  only  of  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties allotted  to  me  in  this  oration — 1  am  de- 
sirous not  onlv  of  doing  that  which  its 
founders  have  desired — but  I  should  like  to 
do  that  which  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  if  it  were  permitted  to  him  for  a 
moment  to  look  down  upon  this  sublunary 
space.  I  am  sure  he  would  say — "  It  is  not 
by  the  praises  you  can  bestow  on  me,  that  1 
am  to  be  propitiated  ;  it  is  not  by  homage  of 
that  nature  ;  the  only  offering  I  should 
wish  to  receive  from  you,  will  be  the  record 
of  the  improvements  you  have  made  since  I 
was  taken  from  among  you."  1  shall  en- 
deavour, then,  to  i\o  that  which  I  think,  at 
the  present  moment,  would  be  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Hunter,  if  he  were  permitted  to  be  a 
judge  of  our  proceedings. 

The  subject  which  1  had  the  honour  to 
select  last  year  for  discussion  before  you, 
was  one  in  which  Mr.  Hunter's  character 
has  shone  forth  with  paramount  industry  and 
talent.  His  name  is  attached  to  an  opera- 
tion upon  the  arteries,  and  to  one  which, 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  great  deal  of — ■ 
I  may  say  for  all — the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  several  branches  of 
our  science  up  to  the  present  moment. 

Previous  to  Hunter's  time,  that  enlarge- 
ment of  a  great  artery,  which  is  denomi- 
nated an  aneurism,  was  a  most  fatal  com- 
plaint. No  operation  was  performed  for  it 
higher  than  the  ham,  except  in  one  or  two 
particular  instances  in  which  it  had  been 
attempted  in  the  thigh.  When  this  opera- 
tion was  performed  according  to  the  ancient 
method,  in  the  ham,  it  was  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  but  very  little  success.  The 
patient  underwent  the  greatest  possible 
danger,  and  if  he  recovered  at  all,  it  was 
only  with  a  partial  use  of  the  extremity — it 
was  usuallv  with  an  useless  limb  ;  and  this 
was  so  well  known,  that  One  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Mr.  Hunter,  just  before  he 
brought  forward  his  improvement  of  the 
operation,  considered  the  case  to  be  so  se- 
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per:.  ition.   Mr,  Hw 

whii  li   I  iil>    .1  to  you,  BSW  thul 

.si-ted  1. 1  ling    the  on    i ,. 

a  the  die  pas  d   pari  i   and   be  Was  hi!  to 
believe ,    that  lf'it  w.i:,  dO0( 

ce  from  the   pwt  diseased,  all   tlie  evd* 
which  happened  wouhlbe  avoided.    He  bad 
lui,  wsl  great  of  cure  hv 

th"  simple  operation  of  Nature  alone,  He 
saw  that  she  filled  the  enlargement,  or  sue, 
Wlt1  :ted   blood,  and    that   the    cine 

erwur  da  proceeded  to  its  termination  fa- 
vourably.    '1  he   cIo.-m  . ;.  i  !i    h 
was  accustomed  to  exercise,  iudueed  him  to 
think,  t!iut  it"  hi;  imitated  this  process,  he 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  similar  suc< 
He  did  imitate   it;   he   su<  e   <ded  ;   not,    in 
deed,  in  the  first  instance,  but  be  attempted 
It  again,                  itisned    that  success   would 
ensue  ;  and  i  shall  have  occasion  10  point  out 
to  you  presently,  the  similarity  of  a  series  of 
circumstances  which  followed  that  success, 
tod  bv  which  he  laid  the  foundation  lor  all 
the  beneficial  results  which  have  atteuded 
the    brilliant    operations    since    introduced 
into  surgery. 

We  were  not  content  to  rest  satisfied  with 
leaving  undone  that  which  our  ancestors 
could  not  do.  It  was  said  that  an  artery 
could  have  no  ligature  placed  upon  it,  ut  . 
the  circulation  through  it  was  previously 
Stopped  ;  all  the  vessels,  therefore,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  (behead,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  were  abandoned  to  the  ope- 
rations of 'Nature,  and  when  disease  in  them 
occumd,  death  was  the  result.  It  was  re- 
served for  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  pupils — one 
of  the  mi  si  earnest,  the  most  scientific  fol- 
lowers of  his  example,  to  do  away  with  this 
difficulty.  Mr,  Abernethy,  called  upon  by 
the  urgency  of  the  moment,  relying- on  the 
anatomical  knowledge  he  possessed,  and 
which  can  scarcely  be  thoroughly  possessed, 
unless  by  one  who  is  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  teaching  and  exercising  his  know- 
ledge on  those  subjects — called  upon  by  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  suddenly  placed  a  liga- 
ture on  the  iliac  artery — upon  one  iliac  ar- 
tery. The  operation  was  unsuccessful.  It 
■was  supposed  the  operation  could  not  be 
made  with  success.  Like  his  master,  lie 
was  not  to  be  cast  down  ;  he  tried  the  ope- 
ration again,  und  then  Nature  did  not  fail  to 
reward  his  efforts,  By  the  result  of  his  first 
effort  he  was  not  deterred  ;  but  on  repeating 
the  operation  in  a  similar  maimer,  it  was 
crowned  with  success. 

The  arteries  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  had  been  abandoned,  as  I  have  already 
Baid,  to  Nature.  Here,  again,  the  difficulties 
were  not  less  ingeniously  defeated  by  bir  Ast- 
lev  Cooper,  who  was  the  fitstto  apply  a  liga- 
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may  he  the  only  instances  in  which  it 
ii;-:\    be  wanting. 

There    i->  a  other  disease  of  t; 
i  ,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  at  first  quite 

so  dangerous,  but  which  ultimately  leuils  to 
as  unfortunate  results.  It  is  where  the  ves- 
sel, the  great  artery  itself,  is  not  alone 
affected,  but  where  a  multiplicity  of  as 

U  are  found  tauing  on  uu  irregular,  an 
extraordinary  action,  pn  during  a  disease' 
which  is  equally  unmanageable,  and  which 
extends  over  a  considerable  surface.  It  was 
fund  difficult  to  submit  thi>  t  rgical 

operation;   but  the  talents  of   -Mr.  Uu 
Successors  have  overcome  it.      We  li nd  that 
ligatures    have    been    applied  around    those 

I  of  disease  with  the  most  essential 
advantage.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  Mr.  Lvnn, 
Mi.  Lawrence,  Mr.  White,  have  given  exam- 
ples of  t!:e  cure  of  such  diseases.  But  the 
operation  has  even  been  carried  further, 
where  those  vessels  were  so  enlarged  in 
-izf,  as  almost  to  form  an  unmanageable 
disease  from  being  composed  of  a  seiies  of 
vessels  equal  to  the  largest  arteries ;  and 
where  the  ligature  could  not  be  placed 
around  the  mass,  the  inquiries  of  surgeons 
have  found  means  ofovercomingtlie  difficulty. 
Thus  a  ligature,  when  no  longer  capable  of 
being  placed  around  them,  is  carried  through 
them,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  by 
this  division  of  the  ma^s,  though  it  could 
not  be  compressed  within  one  ligature,  a 
complete  cure  has  been  effected.  For  this 
patticular  improvement  in  the  management 
of  diseased  arteries,  we  are  principally  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Keate  and  Mr.  Brodie. 

In  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  ope- 
ration of  amputation  was  looked  upon  iu 
a  very  different  light  to  what  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  Operations  of  the  thigh 
were  performed  with  considerable  doubts, 
and  oftentimes  with  considerable  fears.  It 
K  within  my  own  recollection,  that  some  O]  e- 
rations,  more  severe  lhan  these,  were  consi- 
dered hardly  fair  and  proper  to  be  peifjrmed 
ou  the  human  body.  It  is  not  often  within  the 
circle  of  civil  life , that  some  of  the  great  ope- 
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rations,  such  as  amputation  at  the  shoulder 
join!,  or  nt  the  tii|» —  the  taking  away  the 
<|uruU*rof  a  man's  body,  Bif  rendered  ne- 
ceSMirv  ;  but  111  nil  t.uy  Wftttfare  it  has  tint 
been  uucunnnon  on  urgent  occasions—  o< 

which  it  was  not   only    a    n <  c  «•  -w.iry  | 
tliin  {^ .  I'"'    OB  which  the  Mi:;v  t.ns,  have. 

tit  (  de  al  tin-  nioincii'  died   d  |  Oil  to 

act;  and,  i  a'.b-d  upon  in  this  manner,  they 
yveiv  n  >t  I.  unit  wanting  in  their  duty.  The 
resu't  DM  t'i'i  n,  tint  those  operation.-,  which 
Were    at    our    time  iiliiM  ■  t  c    n-idered  ba.b.i- 

|    and    unlit    to    I  c   performed,    arc   now 
done  bv  all,  done  hv  every    body.    Bnd    with 

ipurntively     little     consideration,     when 

ved    with  what  was  consult  red  necessary 
tliiit\     )  '.      We    find  that  thev  have 

bet  n  crowned  with  success.  The  Operation 
of  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  has  been  per- 
formed sonic  four  or  live  timet  ;  that  is.  it 
has  been  performed  that  number  of  limes 
successfully,  anion;.:  a  number  of  failures.  I 
may  sav  of  this,  as  of  s  imf  of  the  preceding 
operations,  in  the  words  of  a  late  author, 
that  it  is  "  a  victory  obtained  by  surgery 
over  death.'' 

Mutilation,  however,  is  a  subject  that  can 
give  us  but  little  pleasure.  It  is  a  greater 
triumph  to  think  that  those  cases  which 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  wen  considered 
proper  subjects  for  amputation,  have,  by  the 
improvements  made  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  been  saved  without  it.  We  are 
often  now  capable  of  saving  a  limb  when 
the  head  or  the  e.Ntiemity  or  the  bone  has 
been  injured.  Such  for  instance  as  those 
that  form  the  shoulder,  the  elbow,  and  the 
knee  joints.  Improved  surgi ry  has  intro- 
duced the  practice  ol  removing  the  extremi- 
ties ol  the  hones  themselves,  and  leaving  the 
remainder  of  the  bones  to  their  fate  ;  and  in 
a  great  number  of  instances  where  amputa- 
tion of  the  upper  extremity  would  formerly 
have  been  performed,  the  rounded  head,  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus,  which  moves  in 
its  socket,  has  been  taken  away,  and  the 
arm  has  hi  en  saved,  giving  to  the  patient  a 
limb  sufficiently  useful  for  all  the  essential 
purposes  or'  future  life.  This,  then,  is  the 
triumph  of  improved  surgery,  which  is 
deserving  of  our  greatest  praise, — that  it  is 
olten  no  longer  necessary  to  subject  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  most  severe  mutilations,  but 
that  it  provides  for  the  recovery  of  an  indi- 
vidual with  the  least  possible  loss  to  which 
the  nature  of  the  injury  can  have  subjected 
him. 

These  operations  have  all  been  per- 
formed then  with  an  ease,  and  with  a  fa- 
cility, which  in  former  days  were  unknown  ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  the  dread  of  ha> 
morrhuge  from  the  great  vessels,  which 
formerly  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  is  no 
longer  experienced.  The  first  step  to  this 
improvement  was  made  by  Mr.  Hunter  when 


he  pieced  a   ligature   on  the*  middle  of  the 
.     He  made   the  ch    was 

quently    Followed   by    Mr.   Abernelhy 

and  by  Sir    AStley     Cooper,    in  ; 

tuies  on  the  arteries  of  the  upp<  ■'  part"  of  the 
body.     \\  lien  th  I  -••  M  once  done,  men  ■■• 
no  longer  filled  with  fearful  ftp  >o§\ 

Th,-  which   followed   lite   repented 

improvements  induced  person*  to  con  si  del 
tho  e  operatl  ins,  though  they  appeared  hor- 
rible and  dan  -  rous,  to  be,  when  thorough- 
ly investigated,  really  but  I  of 
dread  ;  and  this  Br i sing  from  the  improved 
surgical  treatment  of  the  arteries.  The  fears 
thai  formerly  existed  have  ceased  any  longer 
to  tal.e  died  (.11  the  mind,  and  tie  opera- 
tions now  considi  ted  to  be  of  t  mi- 
nion kind,  were,  forty  or  fifty  years  hack, 
regarded  as  the  greatest  and  most  serious. 

This  is  an  impiovement  which  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  we  owe  to  the  energies, 

the  investigations,  and  the  reasonings  ot  Mr, 
Hunter. 

There  is  another  branch  of  surgery  con- 
nected with  anatomy  upon  which  1  should 
wish  also  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  very 
few  minutes.  It  is  that  which  has  relation 
to  injuries  of  the  head.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Hunter  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  was  inves- 
tigated after  a  peculiar  fashion.  The  head 
wis  opened  and  the  brain  was  sliced  ;  it  was 
cut  away  by  portions  ;  and,  us  parts  came 
into  view,  or  as  they  happened  to  be  formed 
by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  so  were 
they  designated  aud  named.  But  little  was 
gained  from  this  method  of  investigation. 
Very  little  knowledge  indeed  was  acquired 
f:om  it.  It  was  a  point  that  seemed  to  be 
stationary.  During  the  last  forty  years  great 
improvements  indeed  have  taken  place  on 
this  subject.  The  anatomy  of  the  brain  has 
ceased,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  examined 
in  the  manner  I  have  pointed  out.  It  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  cranium,  and  has 
been  hardened  by  peculiar  means  which 
anatomists  possess.  They  have  been  enabled 
in  this  way  to  trace  those  fibres  which  pass 
into  it  upwards  and  downwards  ;  to  trace  the 
connexions  of  one  part  with  another;  and 
the  most  important  improvements  have  con- 
sequently taken  place  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  about  these  parts.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
beim  did  much  in  this  inquiry,  Reil  did 
more.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to 
trespass  on  your  time  by  stating  that  which 
lias  been  done  by  foreign  anatomists.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  the 
greatest  improvements  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  country  have  been  effected  by  Mr. 
Beil,  and  my  excellent  colleague,  and  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  Mr.  Mayo.  They  have 
shown  that  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  are  not 
nerves  capable  of  performing  every  (unction, 
but  that  most  of  them,  and  indeed  each  of 
them,  have  their  respective  duties  j    that 
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some  are   nerve-  on,  that   some  are 

nerves  of  bi  ,    that  some  ai 

of  both :   and  in 

we  are  enabled  tq  tregf  I 
diseases  winch  svr  formerly  considered  a-, 
doubtful,  and  dependent  on  chance 
fident — we  are  now  oftentimes  enabled  to 
treat  them  by  operations  leading  to  their 
complete  cure.  It  is  not  on  this  point  al  me 
that  mankind  have  tQ  thank  the  exertion*  of 
those  who  teemed  to  pr  side  in  some  de- 
gree over  the  evils  which  befal  humanity  ; 
because  with  respect  to  the  injuries  of  the 
head  its 'If",  it  was  formerly  the  practice,  the 
moment  a  man  was  cut  0«.  the  head,  toscalp 
liim  ;  if  he  were  injured  a  little  more,  lie 
was  sure  of  being  trepanned.  A  man  had 
no  chance  of  escape  from  an  injury  of  the 
head,  without  an  operation  being  performed, 
by  which  he  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  skull,  and  which  of  itself  was  likely  to 
be  attended  with  important  consequences. 
But  modem  surgery,  following  the  close 
system  of  investigation  that  was  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  after  a  more  accurate  re- 
search upon  this  point,  has  brought  us  now 
to  regard  the  correct  practice  as  almost  es- 
sentially the  reverse  of  what  it  formerly  "'as. 
Thus  the  removal  ofapoition  of  the  head  for 
injuries  not  particularly  serious,  and  which 
Was  attended  with  mote  serious  consequences 
even  than  the  accident  itself',  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  We  undertake 
the  treatment  of  these  cases  according  to 
the  symptoms  which  modern  surgery  has 
investigated,  and  the  result  has  been  a  con- 
siderable savin,;  of  human  life.  On  this 
point  surgery  deserves  the  warmest  thanks 
it  can  obtain  from  the  public  at  large. 

There  are  other  points  which  rise  up  be- 
fore me  possessing  considerable  and  equal 
advantages  ;  there  are  many  of  them  show- 
ing even  greater  improvements  than  those 
I  have  noticed  to  you.  If  I  refer  to  one 
single  circumstance — if  I  refer  to  that  dis- 
ease which  formerly  used  to  be  so  much 
dreaded — hernia,  or  rupture,  I  shall  then 
bring  to  your  recollection,  and  show  you  at 
a.  glance,  the  great  improvements  that  have 
taken  place.  Tins  class  of  injuries  was  con- 
sidered to  depend  upon  almost  one  cause 
alone  ;  it  was  scarcely  supposed  that  there 
Were  the  differences  amongst  them  that  are 
eow  known  to  exist.  The  anatomy  of  the 
parts  in  which  they  occurred  was  by  no 
means  understood  ;  it  had  never  been  tho 
loughly  and  clearly  explained.  We  owe  it 
to  tli e  last  thirty  years,  t:  at  we  possess 
that  clear  and  distinct  understanding  upon 
this  point  which  enables  those  who  have  al- 
most never  seen  the  operation  performed, — 
yet,  following  the  strict  advice  which  is  laid 
down  for  them,  following  the  remarks  which 
are  placed  before  them  whilst  students, — 
fil^ey  are  enabled  to  perform  the  operation 
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which  might  be  attended  by  »,  that 

in  one  case  a  great  artery  that  would  bo 
lying   on    the   i  it   be  di ■- 

whilst  in  the  other  case  it  would  be  found 
on  the  opposite  side  :  so  that  if  the  m 
of  operation  usually  in  force  had  been  adopt- 
ed, it  is  more  than  probable  in  those  davs 
that  the  life  of  the  patient  would  have  been 
sacrificed.      Th  ition,  made  first  I 

say  by  Mr.  Cline,  connected  with  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  the  improvement  o'  the  art 
to  which  he  belonged,  induced  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  to  investigate  the  point  closely,  and 
the  result  was,  the  discovery  of  new  parts 
which  had  hitherto  not  been  described,  and 
of  new  parts  connected  with  this  disease, 
and  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation 
now  generally  adopted.  It  is  in  your  re- 
collection, that  the  fascia  which  covers  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  was,  from  its  strength, 
distinguished  by  him  from  the  common  cel- 
lular structure  with  which  it  had  previously 
been  confounded.  He  not  only  did  this,  but 
he  illustrated  those  opinions  which  his  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Cline,  had  previously  expressed; 
and  he  pointed  out  one  rule  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  answer  in  every  case  of  injury 
of  this  kind,  and  would  prevent  the  disas- 
trous result  which  would  inevitably  follow 
such  a  mistake  as  that  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  Instead,  then,  of  adopting  the  an- 
cient practice  of  making  the  incision  ob- 
liquely outwards,  he  gives  you  the  distinct 
rule  to  make  the  incision  directly  upwards 
in  either  case,  and  then  all  danger  will  be 
avoided. 

The  inquiry  into  the  anatomy  of  hernia 
has  been  followed  by  others  with  great  ad- 
vantage. We  certainly  owe  to  foreign  au- 
thors many  improvements  which  I  shall  not 
now  take  up  your  time  in  going  over.  I 
.shall  only  repeat,  that  those  operations 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  so  dread- 
ful, that  but  few  would  venture  to  perform 
them,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
an  immense  number  of  persons  lost  their 
lives,  have  now,  from  the  new  lights  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  become  so  easy,  so 
satisfactory,  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have  to  perform  them,  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  individual  to  be  found  whose  life  is  now 
lost,  without  an  operation  having  been  per- 
formed upon  him,  or  through  a  want  of  that 
care  which  would  be  afforded  by  an  accom- 
plished surgeon. 

There  are  other  points  that   I   will  en- 
deavour to  bring  before  you  as  concisely  as 
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I  con.  The  subject  of  dislocations  was  < 
in  former  days,  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Many  of  llieni  were  hardly  known  lo 
take  place  at  all.  It  is  a  »ery  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  surgeon  of  the  great  1»<>^ - 
pital  of  Si.  Thomas's  should,  uutil   a  few 

years  hack,  have  haul  that  lie  had  never!   en 

a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joiul,  an  accident 
which  is  now,  1  may  say,  comparatively  ao 
common.  It  eannot  be  that  there  ii  .so  great 
a  difference  now  in  the  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  this  town,  between  the  labours 
going  on  in  it,  ami  that  prisons  nie  now  so 
engaged,  that  they  arc  rendered  peculiarly 

liable    to   this   accident,    formerly    so  unfre- 

quent.     It  could  not  be  owing  to  causes  of 

this  kind,  because  we  know  that  the  acci- 
dent often  takes  place  from  causes  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  Sometimes  it  does 
not  require,  comparatively,  great  violence 
to  occasion  it.  It  is  therefore  but  fair  to 
infer  that,  in  former  days,  those  accidents 
took  place  as  generally  as  they  do  at  the 
present  moment,  hut  that  they  were  not  de-  I 
tected  in  the  same  ready  manner;  that  the, 
persons,  who  were  the  suhjects  of  them,  I 
passed  their  days  in  a  state  which  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  irremediable,  solely  because) 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  them 
selves  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such 
injuries,  were  incapable  of  detecting  the  ac- 
cident; not,  probably,  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  inform  themselves,  but  because 
they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
In  order  that  a  man  should  he  able  to  remedy 
those  great  accidents,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  they  present,  it  is  not  by  a 
cursory  knowledge  of  his  practice  that  he 
will  be  able  to  do  so,  but  it  is  by  that  know- 
ledge which  can  only  arise  from  dissection, 
and  from  dissection  with  his  own  hand,  of 
those  parts  connected  with  the  displace- 
ments, of  which  he  is  afterwards  called  upon 
to  judge.  When  any  one  of  those  great 
operations  is  to  be  performed,  it  is  not  the 
time,  then,  for  the  surgeon  to  go  to  inquire- 
after  what  will  enable  him  to  perform  them  ; 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  call  up  the  stores 
of  information  that  are  within  himself;  he 
must  work  with  his  head,  at  the  time  he 
works  with  his  ham's  ;  the  two  must  be  on- 
and  indivisible.  Unless  he  be  able  lo  unite 
those  two  qualities,  it  is  impossible  he  can 
do  what  the  surgeon  ought  to  do  ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  can  do  that  which  the  pub- 
lic have  a  right  to  expect  from  him. 

There  are  many  other  diseases,  Gentle- 
men, which  yet  demand  our  attention.  Uutil 
the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  you  will  find  that 
the  diseases  of  the  spine,  and  the  diseases 
of  the  joints,  occupied  but  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. It  is  true,  a  contemporary  of  Mr. 
Hunter — Mr.  Putt,  a  surgeou  pos-essing  al 
most  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge,  a  gen- 
tleman   remarkable    for    bis  inquiries   and 
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writings,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture—  a  gentleman  who  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered,  in  one  point  of  view,  as  the  rival 
of  .Mr.  Hunter — he  paid  to  this  subject  par- 
ticular attention.  1  have  said  o  rival;  but 
1  Would  BSJ  one  who  was  generous  and 
noble  in  all  his  feelings,  entertaining  a 
rivalry,  not  on  those  little  trifling  things 
which  occupy  so  much  attention  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  a  rivalry  for  the  improvement 
of  knowledge  ;  and  1  cannot  but  lecomiiieiid 
gentlemen  to  follow,  ot  the  present  moment, 
an  example,  which  I  trust  will  never  bo 
abandoned  by  his  successors.  Mr.  l'ott,  to 
those  particular  diseases,  paid  great  atten- 
tion ;  he  showed  the  precise  nature  of  one 
of  the  diseases  which  affect  the  bones,  and 
lie  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  means 
by  which  it  might  h>'  remedied.  At  the 
same  period  of  time,  all  those  affections 
which  attacked  the  joints  were  considered  to 
be  almost  of  a  similar  nature  ;  they  were  all 
included  and  classed  together  under  the  de- 


nomination  of  white  swellini 


th 


b  ,  wiey  were 
tieated  by  the  same  method — a  method  in- 
consistent with  sound  surgery,  because  it 
was  not  founded  upon  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  disease.  It  was  n  s  rved  for  his  suc- 
cessors of  the  present  day,  to  make  the  pro- 
per distinctions  ;  to  separate  the  one  disease 
from  the  other  ;  to  show  their  formation  ; 
to  trace  them  in  their  courses  ;  lo  dis- 
tinguish their  different  tendencies  ;  to  find 
on  t  an  accurate  tieatment,  and,  therefore,  to 
lead  to  happier  results.  It  is  true  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done — many  things  yet 
remain  ;  and  there  is  an  ample  field,  un- 
fortunately I  may  say,  unfortunately,  for 
future  observations  ;  but  1  must  here  say 
that,  for  the  knowledge  we  do  possess  of 
those  diseases,  we.  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Pott,  Crowther,  Copel&ud,  Brodie,  and  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Pott,  the  present  Mr. 
Karle.  (!!!) 

There  are  many  other  complaints  which 
ancient  surgery  had  in  some  degree  aban- 
doned. 1  would  bring  before  you  at  the 
present  moment  a  vit-w  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  another  class  of  dis- 
ease—  diseases  of  the  utmost  importance,  I 
may  say,  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Tiiose 
diseases  which  deprive  a  man  of  all  his  ener- 
gies—  which  deprive  him  of  all  his  youth — 
which  deprive  him  of  all  his  expectations  in 
'uture  life,  and  yet  leave  him  strictly  in  a 
-tate  of  health,  but  without  the  capacity  of 
exercising  his  powers  either  for  himself  or 
others;  J  mean  those  diseases  which  lead  to 
blindness.  There  are  in  this  countr)'  indi- 
viduals who  confine  themselves  to  one,  two, 
orthiee  branches  of  the  profession,  and  se- 
parate those  branches  entirely  from  the 
-th'-rs  ;  .«o  that  instead  of  any  advancement 
being  made  in  those  departments,  it  becomes 
their  interest  to  keep  the  knowledge   they 
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a   l  '.;( 
I 

;     the  manner  in  which   he 

did  it;    and     when    he    was   ask>-d  by  two  ot 

his  pupils,  A  i  Sin  n-i  and  tJejisler,  t.j  id  form 

them  now    he  performed   it,    he 

(hem,  "  \H li  ask    me   to     ive    ha;.,    tliut 

which  is  my  breed  !"      Is  th    i 

tin*  present  dsy  who  would  give  a  sii 

.  !i  an  inquiry  ?     I  am  proud  to 
say  iliete  is  not.   But  when  there  ii 

ami   an  .  lty  of  practice*  that  lead* 

to,  and  in  fact  it  is,  gross  empiricism. 
Within  the  last  tli i it v  years  then,  those 
diseases  have  become  an  object  of  sites 
tion  to  medical  men.  We  aie  indebted 
to  the  late  Mr  Sand  era  for  the  establish. 
meat  or  an  institution  in  the  city  lor  the 
cure  of  the  blind,  or,  1  would  rather  say,  for 
th  -  acquirement  of  knowledge  upon  that 
point  by  medical  men  ;  fof  it  has  diffused 
am  HBg  medical  men  that  degree  of  know- 
ledge which  could  not  have  been  acquired 
by  any  other  means.  I  can  safely  say,  in 
the  hands  of  scientific  men,  a-,  much  good 
can  be  done  in  this  department  of  our  science, 
as  in  any  other  branch  of  ir  ;  and  that  he 
who  goes  forth  to  the  world  without  possess- 
ing the  same  knowledge  of  those  complaints 
which  he  has  on  the  subjects  of  hernia,  stone, 
the  arteries,  and  other  points,  has  not  at- 
tained the  degree  of  knowledge  he  ought  to 
have  acquired. 

Sir,  the  silent  monitor  on  the  table  in- 
forms me  1  have  already  ocoupied  too  much 
of  your  time;  time  that  ought  to  be  occupied 
in  oiht  r  pursuits.  This  hour-glass  has  ex- 
pended itself,  whilst  the  obligation  under 
which  1  felt  myself,  to  mention  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  advancement  of  science,  has  only 
halfrun  its  course.  I  have  along  catalogue 
of  these  yet  before  me  ;  I  have  a  long  list 
of  names,  with  which  it  would  delight  me  to 
occupy  you  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  1 
feel  it  has  not  permitted  me  to  do  so.  1  hope, 
Sir,  I  have  said  at  least  enough  to  stimulate 
some  of  those  who  are  now  before  us,  to 
continue  in  their  endeavours  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  science.  1  look  upon  the 
dawn  of  surgery  as  only  to  have  arisen.  It 
was  founded — 1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
it  was  brought  to  light  by  the  late  John  Hun- 
ter. He  raised  it  irom  the  degraded  state 
in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  super- 
stition of  former  times.  He  brought  it  out 
of  that  condition,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
those  who,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the 
means  of  elevat.ng  it  to  its  full  meridian 
splendour.  It  is,  however,  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  to  effect  this  object. 
We  have  seen  others  do  much,  and  do  well ; 
let  us  hope  never  to  see  surgery  fall  back 


formal  itata  ;  1st  u  that  the 

light  wi  I  i.wt  be  liks  the 

(hat   dc<  elves   the  i    travel- 

ler hi    i  appose  a 

incut  that  he  is  not  far   distant  from  t lie  ob- 
ject of  I.  ,    BW)  ill  mi   into 

the  low*  ir,  thai 

even  far  brighter  for  ear- 

:  B  tilSt  it  is  not   foi 
1 1  airer  ;   it  cannot  be  expei 
that  we  should;  but  no  one  knows  ol  what 
■  able,  until  he  it 

nei-n  well  said  by  the  R  .man  poet,  and 
his  words  have  been  copied  by  one  of  the 
highly-gifted  historisns  and  ablest 
statesmen  at  the  c  mmeracement  of  his  wotk, 
that  "  he  who  begins  has  gained  half."  \.<  t 
this  feeling  then,  1  would  say,  urge  those 
who  are  to  come  aft.  i  us,  to  the  performance 
of  their  utmost  efforts;  and  if  they  do  not  at- 
tain th- same  rank  with  John  Hun; 
will,  if  they  act  justly  and  honestly  towards 
mankind,  in  life  be  respected,  and  in  death 
be  legtetted. 


I1LIND   DEl'OT,     MAllWlCkSTnEET. CONDUCT 

OF    1  IS    <  I  It  15  Lit  US. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tin:  La  not. 

Sir, — Having  become  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, and  being  unable  to  pay  for  medical 
advice,  B  friend  induced  me.  to  apph  at  the 
Hospital,  Warwick  Mud,  Golden 
Square,  in  consequence  of  a  sevt-re  inflate- 
uiation  in  my  right  eye.  I  did  so,  nnd  under 
Mr.  Guthrie's  care,  soon  recovered  ;  but  at 
the  expense  of  submission  to  the  rude  be- 
haviour on  the  part  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Davis,  who  seems  to  be  the  porter  and  apo- 
thecary to  the  institution,  and  whose  con- 
duct, 1  am  informed  by  older  patients  thaa 
myself,  has  been  so  bad  that  it  has  more  tliau 
once  been  represented  to  Air.  Guthrie. 
Although  many,  like  myself,  are  now  poor, 
v.t  we  have  been  better  off,  and  have  feel- 
ings as  acute  as  the  most  wealthy;  and  I 
think  persons  ought  to  be  found  as  servants 
to  institutions  who  possess  something  like 
common  civility  and  decency,  which  this 
soldier-ruffian  and  his  wife,  unfortunately 
for  the  poor,  do  not  ;  they  behave  like  brutes 
to  those  poor  who  seek  relief.  Perhaps  you 
will  mention  this  fact  in  The  Lancet,  and  en- 
deavour by  its  exposure  to  obtain  its  correc- 
tion. I  have  often  seen  the  feelings  of  respect- 
able females  outraged  by  his  conduct ;  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  Doctor  Guthrie  and  tire 
gentlemen  up-stnirs,  it  is  as  wide  as  the  poles 
are  asunder  ;  they  all  kindness,  this  man  all 
brutality. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

ACuued  Patient. 

London,  February,  1830. 
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i  in:    ianckt. 

Lo!(l>u,  Saturday,  February  ?0,  1830. 


'Jin   l  n.  \  srsity  of  Dublin  >nted, 

ft)T  ni:i!iv  a  cars,   a   spectacle   unexampled  in 


avert,  tin-  (I. cicase  of  its  own  importance 
and  the  defeat  of  its  legitimate  duties,   by 

insisting  on  compliance  With  an  mipractica- 
bh:  code  0$  laws,  the.  latter,  we  think,  was 
the  lesser  of  its  oIleiie-H.  Far  better,  in  - 
deed,  would  it  have  been  fur  Ireland,  and 
llie   interests  of  toienOS  in  that  country,  that 


the  history  of  scientific  Institution*:     li  is   Trinity  College  hati  at  oner  closed  its  halls, 


iOt  nicrelv  that   it   has   been    slumbering  in 

totn  inactivity   dniiii;    this  period  ; — 

that  as  a   school  of  medicine   it   has  not  ful- 


than,  by  having  tie  in  open,  to  have  convert- 
ed them  into  thoroughfares  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the   venal  diplomas  of  Scotland  by 


filled  one  of  the  objects  of  siuh  an  institu-  :  the  students  of  Ireland.  Were  it  not  for  this 
tion  ; — no-,  it  hns  deprived  indolence  of  its  secondary  part  which  the  University  of 
dubious  respectability,  and  it  has  become  ]  Dublin  had  taken  in  medical  education,  it  is 
together  unprofitable  and  degraded.  J  lad  certain  that  Ireland  would  have  been  em- 
it, like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  confer- .  cumbered  with  fewer  of  the  Scotch  diplo- 
red  an  occasional  degree  on  some  plethoric  matists,  and  have  been  supplied  with  abler 
place-hunter, it  might,  with  these  establish-  practitioners  through  the  agency  of  its  Col- 
lneuts,  have  laid  claim  to  superiority  of  rank  ,  lege  of  Surgeons.  Yew,  indeed,  of  the  Scotch 
among  literary  corporations, ,  and  smiled,  graduates,  who  swarm  in  almost  every  Irish 
with  aristocratic  contempt,  on  the  produc-  hamlet,  but,  availing  themselves  of  the  op- 
tive   labours  of  its   junior  contemporaries,    poytunities   presented  by   the  University  of 


It  did  not,  however,  preserve  the  unity  of 
character  and  ridiculous  consistency  of  con- 
duct, evinced  by  the  English  colleges  ;  but 
attempting   to   combine   the   practice    of  a 
working  school  of  medicine  with  the  digni- 
fied idleness  of  a  British  university,  it  fur- 
nishes us    with    a   picture   of  majesty  and 
meanness,  somewhat  akin  to  that  exhibited 
by  the  imperial  monstrositv  presiding  over 
the     Koman    empire,     while     staining    the 
*'  purple "  with   the  blood  of  flies,    in   his 
moments  of  sloth  and  seclusion.     Pride,  the 
"  never-failing  vice  of  fools,"   betrayed  it 
into  the  commission   of  these  ludicrous  but 
lamentable  errors.    While  vaunting  itself  on 
the  qualifications  which  it  exacted   from  its 
few  medical  graduates,  it  opened  its  lecture- 
rooms  for  practical  tuition,  and  thus  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  a  diminution  of  its  dignity 
and  utility,  by  adhering  to  antiquated  sta- 
tutes, no  longer  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age,  it  in  reality  degenerated 
into  a  sort  of  preparatory  school  to  the  ven- 
ders of  diplomas  in  the  Scottish  universities. 
Of  the  two  evils  which  it  thus  essaved  t> 


Dublin  for  obtaining  certificates,  have  firat 
taken  out  these  documents  there,  and  then 
crossed  the  Irish  Channel  to  take  the  bene- 
fit of  the  liberal  but  profitable  dispensing  of 
degrees  in  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh.    The  results  of  this  divided  system 
of  education  would  be  obvious  enough  from 
mere  speculation,  if  they  were  not  so  well 
demonstrated  by  passing,  annually,  into  faot. 
Freed  from  the  control  which  a   conviction, 
that  the  professors  under  whom  he  studied 
would  be  also,  at  a  future  period,   the  arbi- 
ters of  his  proficiency,  might  impose  on  his 
industry,  the  student  may  or  may  not  pay 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  instructions 
he  receives  ;  while  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
a  diploma  from  persons  more  solicitous  about 
the  profits  than  the  qualifications  for  which 
it  is  granted,  betrays  him  into  an  indulgence 
of  that  horror  of  labour,  common  to  all  man- 
kind.    Thp    injurious   influence   of  such    a 
system  is  but  too  likely  to  involve  the  pro* 
fossor  himself  in  the  error  of  the  pupil ;  con- 
vinced   that   the  imperfections  of  his  class 
can  never  be  laid  to  his  charge,  inasmuch 
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as  he  is  not  concerned  in  conferring  on  them 
the  light  of  exercising  their  profession,  one 
of  the  great  and  natural  stimulates  to  exer- 
tion in  teaching,  and  attention  to  the  assi- 
duity of  his  pupils,  is,  by  (his  fatal  arrange- 
ment of  the  University  of  Dublin,  obviously 
removed.  Not  the  least  unpleasant  of  the 
reflections  associated  with  this  disagreeable 
theme,  is  the  natural  indignation  produced 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  manner  in 
•which,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  persons  by 
whom,  this  state  of  things  was  effected. 

The  means  by   which   this    enthralment 
of  the  energies  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
was  accomplished,  may  be  resolved  into  the 
single  fact  of  the  incorporation  of  the  school 
of  physic,  and  its  ill-starred  connexion  with 
Trinity  College,  by  the  physicians  of  Dublin, 
Then  was  the    time  to   have  converted  that 
institution    into    a    practical    and    national 
•chool ;  but  the  evil  geuius  of  a  paltry  self- 
ish corporation,  consisting  of    less  than  a 
hundred  individuals,  took   advantage  of  the 
crisis,  and  marred  the   splendid   prospects 
with    which  it  was  pregnant.     Instead   of 
cuttiug  the  ligatures  with  which  the  statute 
book  had   fettered    the   capabilities    of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  this  miserable  corpo- 
ration,   for   seliish   purposes    associated    it 
with  a  companion  as  crippled  and  impotent 
as  itself.     If  a  knowledge  of  the   length  to 
which  sucl)  bodies  will  go  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  aggrandizement,  did  not  throw  a 
gloomy  light  on  this  disgraceful  transaction , 
it  would    be   perfectly    impossible    ever    to 
arrive    at  a   clear  perception  of  the  objects 
which  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  had 
in  view,  in  establishing  the  school  of  physic 
OB  its  present  oasis.     Degrees  in  medicine, 
it  ntver  could  confer  of  itself.     In  connect- 
ing it  with  the  University,  no  precaution 
was  taken  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  enabling 
that  institution  to  grant  degrees  on  possible 
conditions;    and,   by   consequence,  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  nor  both  united,  could 
ever  become  a  practical  school  of  medicine, 


which  not  ftnly  teaches,  but  performs  the- 
equally  important  function  of  conferring 
degrees  on  its  pupils.  Iiad  the  same 
exertions  which  w  re  so  injuriously  wast- 
ed on  the  establishment  of  the  school 
of  physic,  been  expended,  at  the  time, 
in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  absurd 
Elizubethian  regulations,  with  respect  to 
medical  graduation  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  wo  may,  at  least,  safely  assert  that 
the  degradation  of  becoming  a  sort  of  pau- 
derer  to  the  pecuniary  appetite  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  would  have  been 
avoided  ;  the  evil  of  purchasing  tickets  at 
home,  and  buying  diplomas  abroad,  avert- 
ed ;  and  a  respectable  and  efficient  class  of 
medical  practitioners  secured  to  Ireland, 
with  the  total  exclusion  of  its  present  raco 
of  Scotch  Dubs. 


We  particularly  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student,  several  cases  of  erysi- 
pelas, now  under  the  system  of  treatment 
which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the  illu- 
ntoati  of  St. George's  Hospital.  Here,  in- 
stead of  torturing  the  patient  with  copious 
bleedings,  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  method,  and 
an  occasional  scratch  a  few  feet  long  by  a 
scalpel,  the  "  charitables"  administer  to  him 
as  much  food  as  he  can  swallow,  and  a 
bountiful  quantity  of  port  wine  and  bark. 
Thus  supplied  and  supported,  he  glides  down 
the  stream  of  life  with  ease  and  comfort,  and 
affords  the  student  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  effect  of  a  mode  of  treat- 
meat  very  opposite  to  the  common-place 
practice  adopted  at  most  other  hospitals  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  notwithstaud- 
ing  this  is  the  first  year  of  the  occupation 
of  the  new  building,  a  contagious  erysipelas 
has  made  its  appearance  within  its  wards  %. 

the  cause  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  unpre- 

: 
cedented  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease 


which  occurred  in  the  old  hospital  of  won- 
ders, remains  to  be  explained  by  the  medical 
by  which,  of  course,  we    mean   a    school   genii  of  that  institution. 
-Oiq  sii)   luorf. 
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ley  lmd  only  discharged  his  duty  in  making 


Tnr.  pupils  of  St.  Rartholomow's  Hospi- 
tal, like  the  pupils  of  every  other  hospital, 
are  guilty  of  the  nnughty  practice  of  rending 
'fur  I -am  r.  i,  ami,  indeed,  of  the  very  naughty 
practice  of  perusing  it  during  the  hour  of 
lecture.  This  very  pernicious  and  highly 
objectionable  custom  gave  rise,  on  Monday 
last,  to  the  following  curious  scene  during 
the  anatomical  lecture.  Mr.  Stanley,  it 
seems,  frequently  attempts  a  quotation  from 
one  of  his  favourite  works, — The  Nursery 
Rhymes,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Goody 
Two  Shoes,  &c. ;  hut,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  he  always  botches  the  thing.  The 
reason,  however,  is  at  length  solved.  On 
Monda}',  he  was  about  to  indulge  as  usual, 
and  with  outstretched  hands,  erect  front, 
and  elevated  eyes,  he  had  scarcely  delivered 
the  words, 

"  The  pretty  boys, 
Who  leave  their  toys, 
And  come  to  me 
lo  hear  and  see, 

For  ten  pounds  ten, 
That  stone  is  bone, 
And  bone  is  stone — " 

when,  lo !  his  hand  dropped,  he  hesi- 
tated, his  voice  faltered,  his  lips  quivered, 
and  after  a  deep  sigh,  with  his  eyes  directed 
towards  a  pupil  in  the  gallery,  who  was 
very  attentively  reading  a  certain  publica- 
tion, he  said,  "  I — I — I — I  must  request 
you,  Sir,  to  put  aside  that  Lancet."  Pro- 
found silence  throughout  the  class,  and  the 
daring  Pupil  was  regardless  of  the  command. 

Mr.  Stanley.—"  Na— ne — no— Now  I 
must  insist  upon  your  putting  down  The 
Lancet." 

The  mandate  was  obeyed,  and  another 
awful  silence  ensued. 

Mr.  Stanley. — "  Really — annoy — gent- 
men — public  duty  requires  me  to  notice  it — 


the  rf-quest,  as  the  pupils  could  certainly 
find  a  situation  better  calculated  for  reading 
than  in  the  theatre,  during  the  hour  of  lec- 
ture ;  besides,  said  he,  it  is  not  very  agree- 
able for  Mr.  Stanley  to  see  the  instrument 
of  his  disgrace  at  a  moment  when  he  re- 
quires the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  all 
his  faculties.  Yet,  added  Dr.  Howard,  I 
should  like  much  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Stanley  ever  made  the  same  request,  with. 
regard  to  any  other  journal  1 

The  student  replied,  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity had  never  been  afforded  him. 

" 
MEDICAL  dinner. 

The  public  medical  dinner,  to  be  held  in 
celebration  of  the  recent  triumph  of  justice 
and  good  sense,  over  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance, will  not,  we  believe,  take  place 
on  the  day  originally  intended,  as  it  is 
found  that  sufficient  time  had  not  been 
allowed  for  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. Again,  many  practitioners,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  may 
wish  to  be  present,  would  not  have  sufficient 
notice,  if  the  dinner  were  to  take  place  on 
the  c2d  of  Much  ;  as,  in  several  places,  the 
London  medical  journals,  containing  the 
advertisements,  are  only  received  at  the  end 
of  each  month. 

In  another  part  of  our  Journal  will  be 
found  an  account  of  some  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  some  members  of  the  profession,  resid- 
ing at  Leamington  Spa,  and  in  its  vicinity. 
The  suggestion  of  a  subscription  for  a  piece 
of  plate,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judg- 
ing, and  they  are  not  inconsiderable,  is  not 
likely  to  be  supported  in  the  way  that  its 
promoters  must  wish.  It  seems  to  be 
strongly    felt    by  the   profession,    that    the 


b — but  I  scarcely  ever  look  up,  but  I  am  question  of  charging  for  attendance  has  been 
annoyed  by  seeing  gentlemen  reading  The  repeatedly  tried  by  other  practitioners,  and 
Lancet  during  lecture." — (  Loud  applause.)  'that  the  weight  of  obligation,  in  this  in- 
One  of  the  students  having  mentioned  the  stance,  is  due  to  the  learned  and  excellent 
circumstance  in  the  evening  at  a  profes- 1  jndgo  who  tried  the  cause.  The  project  0£ 
sional  party,  Dr.  Howard  thought  Mr.  Stan- 1  a  dinner   has  excited,  throughout   the  pro- 


KX1  V    HAis.     CH  IBER1 

iessiou,    a  veiy   6ti  |    it,  and,  i 

'i  will  Lie ui ,.-,i  iju:ncuiu3iy  aod  ri 

I'.t-iui.-d.       i;    p«  | 

14    of   iL  e    that  \wll   be 

u  the   profession,  bj  the    pi 

H       I  the  proceeding!   oi  tbel 

Will     be   felt    by  Mi.    I! 
est   honour,   uud   H-. 

that  bis  friends  fend  the  profession  i 

stow  upon  him. 


.— u isi.  medic vi  ry. 

sal  QO  |  .-.     \  r.  nib-man  who 

!  what  the 

■    uld  mean.  ••  M 
said    our    friend  J">-,    "    U'hy  i 

'  ,   isn't  it  !     He   i  . 
to  he  sure, — that    .Mr.   Henry  Eerie  is  going 
tu  |>ot." 


A  viuiiATiM  report  of  the  Ih-NTrniAN 
On.*in.\  will  be  found  at  page  691.  1' 
was  strictly  an  extemporaneous  perform- 
ance, and,  compared  with  those  of  the  last 
Jive  pears,  \\:is  exceedingly  well  delivered. 
For  the  matter,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  report  itself.  There  were  a  few  points 
worthy  of  notice,  to  which  we  mav  probably 
advert  hereafter.  On  this  occasion  the 
hospital  suigeons,  anJ,  indeed,  the  whole 
tribe  of  cockney  I>\rswas  Mixed  with  the 
Council,  and  separated,  most  invidiously 
end  insultingly,  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
members;  they  entered  the  theatre  also  at 
a  different  time,  and  through  a  different 
channel.  We  hope  the  Council  will  receive 
a  lesson  on  this  subject  at  the  next  Oration, 
or  at  the  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the 
spring,  which  it  will  not  readily  forget. 
Uetter,  probably,  at  once,  that  the  members 
should  resolve  to  occupy  the  seats  in  the 
front  of  the  bar,  leaving  sufficient  room  only 
for  the  Council  ;  and  if  visiters,  professional 
and  unprofessional,  cannot  condescend  to 
sit  with  the  great  body  of  the  MEMBERS  of  j 
the  College,  they  are  certainly  not  entitled  J 
to  accommodation  and  distinction  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dignity  ami  comforts  of  those  ' 
for  whom  the  College  was  erected.  The 
members,  it  must  be  recollected,  cannot  even 
transfer  their  tickets  of  admission,  much 
lees  introduce  friends.  Let  the  profession  : 
look  to  it. 

We  cannot  avoid  noticing,  that  when  Mr. 
Guthrie    announced   Mr.   Earle   as    the 


M.    OHABBHT. 

The  following  note  was  received  by   the 

Editor  on   Monday    last  ;   CM    any   of  our 

Correspondents  suggest  an  appropriate  re- 

l'l\-  '.      If  M.   Chabeit   has    no  antidote   tor 

piussic    acid,     it    is  quite    evident    that    he 

has  iinpiuk-tK-c  enough  for  any  t:  . 

"  .M.  ChaU-rt  re<pn  <■:•;   Mr.  Wekley  will 
give  him  that  satisfaction  -which  is  du  •  to  a 
gentleman,  for  the  recent  unproreki  d,  mali- 
and   unjust  attacks   against  his  dia- 
meter." 

Saturday  noon,  Thomas  Street, 
Wateiloo  Road,  Lambeth. 

T.  \\ 'akley,  Es^jj.,  I'edfoid  Square. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
February,  1330. 

That  we  have  done  our  readers  no  injus- 
tice in  postponing  from  week  to  week  our 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society, 
we  need  not  go  far  for  proof.  It  has  latterly 
Yielded  little  or  nothing  of  sufficient  interest 
to  take  precedence  of  other  matter.  As 
evidence  that  we  are  uot  hypercritical  in 
thus  -assigning  a  cause  for  our  silence,  we 
shall  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  nu  mbers 
of  the  Society  on  the  last  evening  of  their 
meeting, — a  witness  who  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  a  wilful  disparagement  of  the  pa- 
pers and  discussions  which  have  latterly 
been  produced.  After  a  long  pause  in  the 
debate  on  that  occasion,  "  I  cannot  but 
think,"  said  Doctor  Thomson,  with  some 
anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  the  Society, 
"  that  the  subject  of  a  new  Anatomy  Bill 
will  afford  us  sufficient  matter  for  discussion 
to  fill  up  the  blanks  that  now  occur,  so  re- 
peatedly, as  to  liken  the  members  more  to 
an  assemblage  of  quakers,  than  a  society  of 
men  connected  with  an  imperfect  but  pro- 
gressive science." 


co.W  I  l.sl\  l.  SPASM. 


In  (nii!i.  to  use  an  ant  expression  of  Dr, 

Baity,     '•    I  !i.-   mi'  ;i!  "    01    (he    \\ 

out  in  •mall  Bi  oonsful  ; "  or,  ai   Byro 

of  tli  tion    t>    niackclt's    Remains, 

"  I  I..-  i  ilk  h;i->  been  doli  d  aul  in 

quart,  mill  tlmi  w -us  clivick'l  among 
a  dozen.'*  I'll.-  first  distribution,  of  winch 
■we  lii  vi'- 1-11  iii)  account .  occurred 

on  tin-  J.lil  of  List  month        v        ur  present 
.   in  consequence  of  some  interesting 
remarks  with  winch  ii   la  closed,  runs  td  b 
considerable   length,   we   shall    | 
notice  of  u  tiil  our  next.    1  of  the 

pr<  riovs  evening  oa  the  pois  mous  qualities 
of  the  salt.-  ft  lead,  excited  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Shearman,  at  the  London   Medical  So 
ciotv,   in  consequence  of  the  opinions  exj 
I  1  l>v  Dr. Thomson,  which  Dr.  S.  de- 

precated, and  .said  he    would  shortly  discuss 
there. 


Safunhv,  Fkh'uajy  ISthi 

!\Ir.   C.    \\  \w  SXN9  in  the  Chair. 


The  first  topic  o;  tion  this  even- 

in-,  was  the  treatment  of  an  attack  of  united 
spasm  and  convulsion   in    munis,    which  ap    I  Xmth,  as  it.  afforded  no  plan  Of  tieatment  in 


\'ui  cerebral  sffeorion ;    lh  n  Large  doses  of 
four  gniii 

■ ' ii  ity 

of    the    cuse,    an  I,    following    il.it ,    tsrttj 

•  trn  t  c  nnd  ofaum.     Of  lh 

opium,  be  jr  highly  ;   qii(L  at  J 

time  that  lie   rec  mmended  it,  be  said 

■  d  t  .  it   for  the  ••  Ins 

opiai  •■   ob   i  he  gi  i|  asm 

ii  ually  fell  in  its  a  .   to  infai 

be  had  given  to  a  child   a  quantity  nearly 

>  •  i  > i : 1 1   t  i   fort)  minima  of  the   tinct.  opii  iu 

twentv  jour  spurs,  in  divided  doses,  cosn- 

bin  (I  with  oastot  ml.     lie  also  strongly  so- 

i  opiate  frictions  over  ihe  abdomen,  to 

all  iv  the  irritation  of  the  howeis,  from  which 

he  thought  the    affectum    aro.s».      Whenever 

these  cases  w^n  attended  with  conruiaia 
be  believed  they  proyed  fatal,  not  otherwi 
\  case  or  two  be  bad  examined  after  death, 
hill  the  appearances,  at  least  those  ni  the, 
binin,  afforded  no  explanation  of  tic  imme- 
diate  cause  of  death.  The  vessels  of  the 
irium  were  a  little  turbid,  that  was  all, 
and  the  inflammation  iu  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera was  trifling* 

This    detail    was    unsatisfactory    to    Mr. 


d  to   have  no  exact   name,   hut  which 
lir.  North  said  Dr.  Jqhq  (larke  had  called 

"   I'liailllAL     CROUP,    WITH    SPASM     OK     THE 

|  1  MI  1  I  I  -." 

Mr.  Noit  rn  spoke  of  it  as  a  complaint  of  a 
Tew  sudden,  and  sometimes  of  a  rapidly 
fatal  kind.     It  had  excited  his  attention  more 


the  sudden  cases  to  which  he  refund  ;  Ur. 
Thomson's  cases  were  of  a  protracted  nature; 
his  own  went  oft'  before  he  could  obtain  the 
accommodating  opportunity  of  trying  calo- 
mel if  leeches  would  not  do,  and  opium  if 
calomel  failed.  Since  no  in  formation  was  to 
be   obtained  as   to   the  treatment,  he  turned 


especially  lately,  from  its  having-  terminated  to  the  can  m,  and  iiujuiied  if  Dr.  Thomson 
in  death  in  three  or  four  cases  that  had,  ]  did  not  think  that  dentition  would  account 
within  a  very  short  period,  occurred  in  his  for  the  complaint.  To  this  Dr.  Thomson 
practice  ;  his  present  object  was,  he  said,  to  {replied,  by  asking  if  Air.  North  bad  not  seen 
arrive  at  a  successful  mode  of  treatment.  A  it.  after  the  period  of  denlition  had  passed. 
child  would  he  lying  in  its  mother's  lap  in  |  He  had  never  himself  met  with  it  beyond 
apparently  good  health  at  one  moment,  and  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  hut  he  cer- 
an  inSta&t  ttfte*  would  be  seized  with  spasm  |  tainlv  had  seen  it  as  late  as  that,  though  the 
of  the  hand  and  feet,  the  thumb  being  thrown  peiied  of  dentition  was  certainly  the  most 
upon  the  palm  of  the  ha'id,  and  the  feel  for-  common.  The  croupy  breathing  he  had 
cibly  turned  inwards,  convulsions  immeiii-  never  recognised,  hot  when  the  convulsions 
ately    following.     These    symptoms    would    also  occurred. 

then  go  off,  the  health  appear  restored,  and  Mr.  Ji  yvi.i.l  said  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
the  extremities  relaxed,  when  the  affection  jeer.,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the 
would  again  recur,  and  be  repeated,  until  one  ,  application  of  cupping-glasses  to  the  neck 
more  severe  than  the  rest  would  carry  oft *.  and  head,  instead,  of  leeches,  when  cerebral 
the  sufferer.  These  symptoms  were  accom-  excitement  was  present — a  mode  of  vene- 
panied  by  an  affection  of  the  respiration  —  a  section  which  Dr.  Webster  also  approved, 
croupy  breathing.     What  was  the  cause,  and    A  prejudice  existed,  on  the  part  of  parents, 


what  the  best  practice  in  a  suJden  and  sen 
ous  case  of  this  kind  1 

Professor  Thomson-  said  he    had  met  with 
the  same  kind  of  complaint,  especially  as  far 


against  the  former,  but  this  the  medical  at- 
tendant ought  to  overcome  ;  for  the  quantity 
of  blood  obtained  could  be  more  certainly 
determined,  and  .he    injurious  exposure  to 


as  the  spasmodic  affection  was  concerned,  , ,  cold  which  leeches  occasioned  was  avoided, 
but  he  confessed  be  could  throw  no  light  on  ,  The  e,.n<  r;ll  treatment,  be  thought,  should 
its  pathology.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  '  he  that  applicable  to  disorder  of  the  intesti- 
often  with  convulsions,  nor  had  it  plten  been  i  mil  canal. 

fatal.  'J  I  e  treatment  he  had  employed,  ami  j  The  propriety  of  emploving  opium  was 
should  recomm-i.d,  was,  fust,  :  *#th  [caarassed,   but  Dr.   Thomson  explained  the 

leeches  behind  the  ears  and  temples,  to  pie- i  cautious  under   which  he,  as    well    us    i.ll 
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Other  jiractiti  -mI    empl  >y  it  ;    and 

ettf  i    a  van  -ty  pf  explanations  had   i 
eliciting  nothing  new,  the  subject  was  vaiied 
by  the  presentation  of  the 

1  It  RAH  uui's    ACCOUNT, 

which  Dr.  MTlkftei  I. nil  \>r\>m  the  Society, 

— the  present  evening  beans  the  financial  an 


aiil  it  w;n>  ■  ■  mpeu-nt  to 
Pi .  1  bow  .  ipy»*  "  <:'  ''*  tl,tt 

Bubject.  if  he  tlu-u  l.t  it  pmd.-i.t.  I  ue 
piiucipU-s  un  which  »Mfh  ;»  Bill  should  be, 
frameq  were,  m>  jpemrajly  adu utcd,  that  the 
detail-.  0|  to.  inquiry. 

Dr.  U'ii  hi:   laid   ht-  had  had   anmttr- 


niveisury.     We  detail  the  particulars  tor  the  !  view  with  Mr.  Wuiburton  a  day  or  t.-.o  pit- 


benefit  of  the  numerous  ahse-iiters.  On  tht 
11th  of  i'Vbruary  last,  the  balance  in  hand 
mu  14/.  Of;  u</. ;  since  then,  tt  adtn/reslofi 
fees  of  a  guinea  each,  have  produced 
and  the  dividend  on  Bank  Slock,  I 
amount,  the  property  of  the  Society,  pro- 
duced bl.  Of  these  sums  (47/.  ?s.  \\d.  in 
the  total)  '21.  %M*  were  paid  to  the  porter  as 
his  wages,  SJ9/.  9s.  went  for  rent,    II.  6sl  .'>»/. 


vious,  when  ihe  honourable  &entlf nn  told 

him,  that  a  JW.l  would  c-itainlv  hi-  iutro* 
jion,  hut  it  was  not  jet.  deter- 
uiined  whether  it  should  emanate  from  the, 
ujiiit-r  or  the  lower  house.  '1'he  difficulty 
had  arisen  last  year  in  the  Lords,  anditwa* 
now  thought  prudent  to  allow  it  to  originate 
there  instead  of  in  the  Commons.  It  would 
not,  Mr.  Waiburton  said,  be  the  IS  ll  of  last 


for  stationery,  and  advertisements  .'!/.  -l.v. ;  session,  the  dj -tails  of  which  ultimately  be- 
making  the  expenses  S#f.  1  v.  W,  and  leav-  came  of  a  very  different  nature  to  those 
ing  a  balance  of  11/.  6s.  8t/.  to  the  account  J  originally  intended.  Of  the  heads  of  the 
of  the  present  vear.      1  hanks  were  voted  to  |  proposed    Poll,   Dr.  Webster  knew  nothing. 


the  treasurer  for  his  labours. 




ANATOMY     MIT.. 


The  Chairman,  Mr.  Hawkins,  took  the 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  Committee 
meant  to  present  another  petition  on  this 
subject,  and  that  it  would  be  reudy  in  I  week 
or  two  for  signatures. 

Professor  Thomson  thought  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  addition  to  the  peti- 
tion. Some  of  the  members  waited  last  year 
on  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 
to  explain  their  views  more  fully,  and  on  that 
occasion  they  were  told  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  up  an  effective  Bill  ; 
the  great  obstacle  was,  the  prejudice  of  the 
public  against  <iny  bill,  and  this  impediment 
had  not  been  triding.  Dr.  Thomson  thought 
the  mere  sending  in  a  petition  was  useh-ss. 
Th 
wl 

ward  its  professed  object,  as  any  that  could 
have  been  devised.    To  till  the  blanks  in  the 
Society's    discussions,    to    which    we   have 
already    referred,    he    inquired   whether   it 
would  not  be  as  well  to  discuss  the  various 
plans  that  had  been  proposed   for  obtaining 
bodies,  that  the  Society  might  itself  be  ena- 
bled to  lay  some  proposals  before  the  Home 
Secretary.     It  was  certainly  of  less  import- 
ance  now   than   it  was  last   year,  because, 
since  the   establishment  of  the  new  police, 
there  had   been  less  difficulty  in   obtaining 
subjects,  owing,    as  he  believed,  to  instruc- 
tions haying  been  given  to  these  officers  not 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  anatomists 
too  narrowly.* 


l'he  subject  here  dropped. 



APPARENT    SEPARATION    OF    CHYI.E    FROM 
THE    IiLOOD. 


Mr.  Pretty,  who  entered  late  in  the  even- 
ing, exhibited  two  specinnns  of  what  he 
considered  to  he  a  spontaneous  separation  of 
chvle  in  considerable  abundance  from  the 
blood,  after  venesection  from  the  arm.  One 
bleeding  had  been  performed  kix  weeks 
since  ;  the  other  on  Thursday  last.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  these: — The  patient,  a 
major  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  60  years  of  age, 
was  wounded  50  or  ob  years  since  by  a 
musket  ball,  which  had  fractured  the  femur 
and  occasioned  the  separation  of  many  pieces 
of  hone.  This  and  some  attacks  of  what  the 
patient  termed  rheumatic  gout,  considerably 
ley  presented  one  last  vear,  and  the  Biil  I  injured  his  health,  and  he  was  now  a  feeble 
nib  came  forth  was  asYiltle  likely  to  for-    n,;»"-     Tlie   fiist  Weeding  was  employed  to 

relieve  a  sudden  difficulty  of  breathing,  ac- 


I 
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companied    by   considerable   pain  under  the 
sternum,  arising  from  his  having  takeu  cold, 
,the  pulse   being  hard,  full,  and  throbbing  ; 
the   crnssamentuni  was  very   loose,   and  tho 
present  milky    fluid  separated  almost  imme- 
diately on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,     It 
was   not  white   while   flowing.     Relief  fol- 
lowed.    A    second    attack    supervened    on 
Thursday  last,   from    a  change   of  clothes. 
The  pulse  at  the   time  was  110,  its  usual 
state  being  GO  or  7  0.   The  relief  was  on  this 
occasion  partial  ;  but  the  same  apparent  se- 
paration of  chyle   took  place  in  the   blood, 
though   the   white  fluid  was  not  so  thick  or 
dense  as  before.     The  blood  in  the  first  case 
was  taken  in  a  full  stream  ;  in  the  second  it 
was  not.     In  the  former  the  buff  was  consi- 


*  Some  late  seizures  in  the  Borough 
would  appear  to  prove  the  contrary.  Seve- 1  derable  ;  in  the  latter  not  so.  The  cause 
ral  bodies  have  been  carried  off  hv  the  of  this  phenomenon  the  relater  was  unable 
"  New  Police"  from  one  anatomical  school)  to  explain.  The  digestion  of  the  patient  did 
in  that  quarter,  and  further  interference  of '  not  appear  to  be  affected  at  all,  and  he  had 
a  similar  kind  is  threatened.  I  taken  no  food  for  eight  or  nine  hours  before 


STRYCHNINE  IN  rARALYSI3.-SP.RrKNT  11ITF.S.  7o: 


ihe  Inst  Weeding.  A  singular  circumstance 
was  noticed  on  ic;itnling  the  s-M-um  ;  it  dis- 
engaged a  small  qunniity  of  oil.  No  ap- 
p.  arance  of  chyle  Cdilltl  Vf  detected  in  the 
urine.  A  portion  of  tlio  blood  had  been 
shown  to  Dr.  l'roiit,  who,  on  looking  at  it, 
pronounced  the  milk v  fluid  to  he  chyle  ;  but 
lie  intended  to  an.dvs-  it  as  brJon  as  lie  had 
leisure.  The  present  state  of  tin-  blood  had 
,Iiot  alwav*  existed.  The  patient  was  bled 
in  the  Much  Of  last  year;  it  had  thou 
merely  the  bully  coat  usual  id  inflammatory 
complaints. 


strychnine  as  an  antidote  to  poisonous  bites, 
v.eVe  known  to  ony  pf  t\<-  inen.b-rs.  The. 
.,1.  .ivations  which  ensued,  led  to  the  fol- 
io.v:n  »  remarks  on  the 

'llll.ATMtM     ol      II"      mi  IS    or     VEKCMOIII 
SI  It  1-  i  NTS. 
Mr.  Diini  an,   whose  experience  in  India 
on  this    subject  tins    i>eni    considerable,  said 
that  his  inquiry   had  arisen  fioin  the  circum- 
•,  that  in  an  extcinive  range  of  country 
in    India,    abounding   in  serpents,   and    pro- 
ducing   plentifully   this    prison,    it.  had   tho 


reputation  of  being  notonly  curative,  but  pre- 
Doubis  were   expressions  to   the  actual    VJ.n(ivi.  of  th(.  Hl'eets  of  lliw  bite  of  the  cobra 


nature  of  the  supposed  chyle. 

Dr.  Thomson  said  he  did  not  think  it  was' 
chyle,  but  the  result  of  some  peculiar  change 
in  the  scrum,  from  a  modified  action  of  the 
vessels.     On  Dr.  l'rout's  opinion,  if  derived 
from    the    mere    physical    appearances,    he 
should  not  rely,  but  his  analysis  of  it  would 
be  satisfactory.     He  bad  noticed  something 
of  the  same  kind  in  some  encysted  abscesses. 
He  had  tapped  a  patient  fox  ovarian  dropsy, 
and  obtained  two  quarts  of  a  fluid  like  pus, 
Which,  however,   on  chemical  investigation, 
it  did  not  prove  to  be,  but   it  was   found  to 
contain  a   large   portion  of  albumen.     The 
most  striking  circumstance   in  the   major's 
case,  was  the  separation  of  the   oil  from  the 
serum.     To  account  for  that  he  was  a  little 
puzzled;   but  it  would,  perhaps,  be   desir- 
able,  to  await  the  result  of  Dr.  Trout's  ana- 
1: 
vsis. 

On  the  Monday  evening  following,  Mr. 
Prittv  carried  the  specimens  to  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Society,  where  the  same  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sup- 
posed chyle. 

EFFECTS    OF    STRYCnNINR    IN    IMTtAI.YSIS. 

Professor  Thomson,  with  many  apologies 
for  being  on  his  legs  so  often,  mentioned  a 
circumstance  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  strychnine,  which  subsequently  gave 


ml 
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capello.    To  produce  the  latter  effect,  the  use 
of  it  must  be  persevered  in  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  —  even  up  to  two  years  ;   that 
is,  if  an   individual  eat  a   certain  portion  of 
this  nut  daily  for   thnt  period  of  tune,  he  is 
quite  impervious  to  the  poi>on  of  this  very 
venomous   reptile    for   a  considerable    time 
after.     Mr.  Duncan  said   he  was  aware  that 
ammonia  had  been  frequently  employed  as 
a  lernedy,  and  he  believed  it,  from  bis  own 
experience,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  others, 
to  be  a  verv  good  one.     The  speedy  opera- 
tion of  the  antidote  employed,  whatever  it 
mi^ht  he,  was  very  necessary,  as  the.  bite  of  ;  to 
the  cobra  was  rapidly  fatal,  occupying  from 
a  few  minutes  only,  to  possibly  half  an  hour; 
occasionally,  perhaps,  beyond  the  latter  pe- 
riod— as  an   hour,  or  even  one   hour  and   a 
half.     lie  had  known  the  life  of  a  dog,  in  an 
experiment,    protracted    as    much    as    fifty 
minutes.     The  observations  he  now  wished 
to  moke,  however,  he  should  direct  more 
particularly  to  the  anti-venomous  pioperties 
of  a   plant,  of  the  efficacy  of  which  he   pos- 
sessed some  singular  evidence.     There  was  "'{* 
a  little  creature  met  with  in  the  country, 
called     the     munghoos     (the    ichneumon), 
which  was  considered  to  be   the   master  of 
snakes;  and  of  this  animal  it  was  said,  that 
when  bitten,  it  immediately  went  in   search 
of  a  certain  plan!  of  which  it  ate,  and  then 


rise  to   some  interesting  remarks  from  Mr.  i  hastenedVa(k  to  the  contest.    The  ophioxji- 

"ion   serpentinum  was   pointed   out   ns  that 


i    .      v 
Duncan  on  another  subject.     Dr. 'Thomson 

said  he  had  lately  had  occasion  to  order 
Btrychnine  in  the  form  of  the  acetate,  for 
paralysis  produced  by  the  salts  of  lead,  and 
lie  hod  observed,  that  during  the  tetanic 
convulsions  which  usually  follow  the  exhi- 
bition of  tin's  remedy,  the  diseased  members 
only  were  affected.  If  one  arm  and  one  leg 
were  paralysed,  and  the  others  healthy,  the 
strychnine  produced  no  effect  on  the  latter, 
but  affected  the  former  alone.  He  wanted  I 
an  explanation  of  this.  None,  however,  was  . 
attempted,*  and  Mr.  Duncan  took  the  op- 
prtunity    of    inquiring,    if   the    effects    of. 


)od 


tuft 


plant.  It  happened  to  him  to  have  the  op 
portuuity  of  witnessing  a  battle  between  a 
young  tame  munghoos,  and  an  ordinary 
sized  cobra,  procured  purposely  for  the  occa- 
sion, as  it  had  been  resolved  to  match  this 
munghoos,  with  the  first  powerful  serpent 
that  might  be  caught.  Mr.  Duncan  re- 
solved, accordingly,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  statements  he.  had  heard,  and 
took  the  precaution  of  bringing  to  the  scene 
of  action,*  in  a  basket,  a   plant  of  the  ophi- 

*  This   singular  exhibition,  we    learned, 
took  place  on  a  smooth  floor  at  the  house  of 


*  The  effect  of  the  mix  vomica  is  usually  Major,  now  Lieut.-Colonel,  Fnrqubnrson, 
observed  Jirrt  in  the  paralysed  parts,  but  and  immediatelv  in  rear  of  one  of  the  sitting- 
it  generally  extends  soon  afterwards  to  the!  rooms,  and  was'witnessed  by  a  lady,  several 
rest  of  the  body.  ^officers,  and  many  natives. 
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tiKiini,    ' 

•  annul. I,  s  houhl  ;'  ,,rclj 

of  die  su.  .  i   .      .       . 

menced,  and  ni  ii  .  fuu g  oi 

of  which 


man  ha*  been  1. 

I  he    c 

.      "    I       n    | 
tuier,  tjkiiu     di  .  I  >  ide,  M  tliul 


the   limn   boos  removed,  and   the   other    it    if  be  bad  be«n  bil 


•-,  the  animal  was  wounded  in  several 
pla  es  in  the  mouth .  It  thereupon,  alu  o  i 
immediately,  left  the  serpent,  ran  from  bush 
to  hu-h  around,    bitirif    moat    impatiently  at 


itua  hi   ih 
rapid  i  ,   n  hich    )     . 

ii  >t  hi 
liable  symptom  of  i  «■  k/ita  :  this  man  pie- 


various  leaves  in   an  ogony  of  excitement.  I  he  iruth  wus, 


1\J  r.  Duncee,  on  i,  broke  off  a  leaf 

of  the  plant  he  had  brought,  and  offered  it  to 

(be  annua',  but  it  refused  it.     Thinking  the 

of  hid  hand  ha  l.  possibly^  inter- 

tt- 1  cit  vrith  the  experiment,  be  bruised  down 

some  leaf  between  tn  of  paper,  and 

gave  it  to  its  keeper  to  offer*   The  little  i  i 
ture  sw  allowed  a  good  p    it  i  on  of  it  greedily, 
and  immediately  nraming  back  amongst  the 

sp  ctators,  seized  the  serpent  by  the  head, 
gave  it  a  thorough  shaking,  looked  at  it  earn- 
estly, saw  it  was  dead,  and  then  ran  awav, 
oppim  lit  I  y  ipiite  satisfied.*  On  the  sol 
of  this  plant,  he  hail  made  many  impum  i 
amongst  the  bit --cureis;  and  one  man,  who 
made  no  mv.  t-ry  about  it,  the  most  expert 
amongst  them  by  repute,  told  him  that  it 
was  the  ho-;  of  which  he  knew,  for 


Ii  •     \i  .  I  >uucan  !  the  s)  i 

here  alluded    to  in  S    D 

for  ii. stance,  in  t)  c  ■•'•->  having 

i  curt  d  by  ammonia.  It  appeared  to  him 

u  singulai  occurrence,  and  he  v.  ;.s  nuw  veiy 
much  gratified  at  it*  I"  ii  g  exemplified  in  so 
n  i  ut  a  point  of  view,  by  a  man  cer- 
tainly of  much  experience*  lie  (.Mr.  Dun- 
can) how  ever,  could  m  t  Bay  that  it  would 
really  be  found  universal  ;  hut  as  lor  (he  va- 
lue of  the  ewdence  of  the  man,  he  might 
that  m  t  any  ten,  nor,  perhaps,  any  t.veiity 
ICuiop-nins,  might  ever  haw  the  opportunity 
ufsicing  somany  of  these  case.-,  as  the  cuter 
alluded  to  in  the  |  l  -e.     A  few  cere- 

monies mid  ihymes,  which  the  curer  pri- 
vately tola  Mr.  Duncan  were  of  no  earthly 
use  hut  to  impose  on  the  man's  imagination 


the  hite  of  the  com  s.     Mr.  Duncan  fad  not    and  cure  that,  foom  put  him  to  rights,  and  he 


himself,    however,    tried    it  on   the   human 
being1. 

There  was  a  fact,  Mr.  Duncan  said,  con- 
nected with  the  bites  of  serpents,  to  which 
a  noted  serpent  curer  called  his  attention  on 
one  occasion,  that  be  thought  worth  commu- 
nicating. A  man  was  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital who  believed  he  had  been  bitten.  lie 
Was  labouring  under  great  depression  of 
Spirits,  and  appeared  to  exhibit  other  of  the 
symptoms  usual  on  these  occasions  ;  but  still 
lie  (Mr.  Duncan)  thought  that  in  reality  the 
man  was  more  frightened  than  hurt,  and  wa> 
merelv  under  the  influence  of  alarm  fiomthe 
prick  of  a  thorn,  suspecting  the  injury  to 
have  been  inflicted  by  a  serpent.  He  imme- 
diately, h  nvever,  gave  the  man  ammonia, 
and  then  sent  to  the  serpent-curer  in  ipies- 
tion,  who,  on  seeing  the  man,  took  hold  of 
him  by  both  anus,  an  1  asked  whether  any 
thing  had  been  administered,  saying  he  did 
not  like  to  interfere  with  "  the  Sanih's  su- 
perior mode  of  treatment, "  and  would  leave 
him  in  his  (.Mr.  Duncan's)  hands  ;  but  this 
Mr.  Duncan  opposed,  and  told  the  curer  to 
take  the  patient  under  his  own  care,  and  do 
his  best  with  him.     M  Do  you  say  that  this 


went  about  his  business.  Mr.  Duncan  ob- 
served, on  the  subject  of  the  mix  vomica, 
that  it  was  an  article  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  finer  sorts  of  majum  —  a  nar- 
cotic aphrodi>;ae,  in  much  use  Loth  by  Hin- 
doos and  Mussulmans.* 

Dr.  Juiiuv  wished  for  some  decisive 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  ammonia,  lii  all  the 
experiments  made  by  ton  tana,  it  was  found 
to  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  good, 
and  all  his  o\\  u  researches  had  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  decided  cure. 

Mr.  Di;ncan  said  he  was  one  day  stand- 
ing in  his  verandah,  when  a  man  was 
lit,  hulf  carried,  ball"  dragged,  to  his 
house,  who  "TTt  a  distance  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  thoroughly  intoxicated.  On 
being  bi\  ught  nearer,  the  man  ceitainlv  ap- 
peared to  be  powerless,  but  it  was  then 
evidently  the  enervation  of  total  lassitude, 
and  very   different,   indeed,  from  the  effects 


*  Mr.  Duncan  mentioned  to  us,  and  it 
is  important  to  the  case,  that  the  munghoos 
was  next  day  in  perfectly  good  heath,  and 
so  continued,  "  until,  pretty  thinjf,"  to  use  !  the  larger   weight,   the  muasha,  or  seed  of 


*  Van  llhude,  in  his  splendid  llortus 
Malabaricus,  mentions  the  circumstance  of 
mix  vomica  being  taken  for  a  great  length  of 
time  as  a  reported  preventive  of  the  effects 
of  the  bite  of  the  nag  a,  i.e.  the  cobra  capello. 
.Mr.  Pup  can  has  reason  to  think,  that  though 
usually  conect,  Van  Khiule  errs  with  regard 
to  the  quantity.  He  says  two  seeds;  it  is 
not,  he  believes,  two  seeds,  but  two  seeds 
weight  either  of  the   abias  precatorius,   or 


the  expression  of  Mr.  Duncan,  "  it  had  its  j  the    red  sandal   wood,   a  species    of  ptero- 
skull  fractured  by  a  blow  from  a  stone."  I  carpus. 
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of    diink  ;     tli  B •;■•     W*ftS     tfl  I 

limit    tin-   iViinif  ;    the  cn  e«i  the   pul.-e, 

cud  the  brearhin  ;  paftakiti  \  bl   it.     I  le  n  a 

vet\    b*d,    ;iml    was    rq>Mted    to   have    beetJ 

bitten  by  a  b<  rpent  a  A  w  minute- 
ly, While  on  some  premises,  probubly  o  fur- 
long or  a  fur!  itig  and  a  half  distant.     <  >n  <  \  - 
amination,  M  r.  1  )u  i  orer<  il  ;i  little 

blood  on  tlio  1>  'lit   was  u"t  e 

cohiii,  but  '"T  of  the  hundreds  with 

which  the  country  abounds.  The  case  1 1  r 
tainly  did  not  appear  to  be  one  of  fright, and 
be  had  recourse  to  ammonia  both  internally 
ami  externally.  It  had  been  objected,  Mr. 
Duncan  observed,  to  the  e.-.temal  applica- 
tion of  remedies  in  cases  of  ear  pen!  bit  ea, 

that  the  wound  ia  so  small,  thev  c  an  he  of  no 
use;  but  when  the  bitted  poition  is  not  cut 
out,  seeing  the  absorption  of  the  poison/ov  its 
affects,  if  not  absorbed,  is  debited  from  that 
small  space,  it  appeared  to  him  a  very  im- 
portant measure  to  destroy  anv  remaining 
poison  in  tint  part.  This  he  attempted,  and 
also  i;a\e  lar^ge  quantities  of  miimoniu  In 
spirits,  in  gin.  hy  the  mouth,  tbollgb.  there 
was  Some  difficulty  al  first  in  getting  it  down 
the  throat.  The  n  suit  was,  that  in  live 
or  six  hours,  the  man  recovered  ;  and,  at  his 
own  request,  to  show  that  he  could  do  so, 
walked  -away.  A  native,  of  very  consider- 
able rank,  and  an  officer  in  our  civil  esta- 
blishment, a  man  of  intelligence,  once  asked 
INlr.  Duncan,  how  much  eau  de  luce  it  would 
be  proper  to  give  in  such  cases  ;  the  in- 
quirer said  ,  he  had  given  a  whole  phial  of  it 
(one  of  the  little  French  flasks),  that  exces- 
sive vomiting  followed,  and  lis  had  fully  ex- 
pected the  patient  would  die  from  the  effects. 
A  captain  in  the  engineers,  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  also,  once  told  him  (Ah. 
Duncan)  that  he  had  given  a  whole  phial 
of  it,  and  that  though  he  had  experienced  the 
greatest  alarm  for  the  result,  yet  that  the 
patient  recovered. 

Dr.  Barky  had  still  some  doubts  from 
the  uncertainty  which  attended  the  diagno- 
sis, whether  it  had  been  distinctly  ascer- 
tained that  ammonia,  given  to  a  patient  who 
had  actually  been  bitten,  had  produced  re- 
covery. Did  Mr.  Duncan  ever  possess  an 
unquestionable  opportunity  of  trying  the  ex- 
periment. 

Mr.  Duncan  really  bad  not  had  such  a 
case  as  would  satisfy  Dv.  Tarn's  incredu- 
lity,' because  it  was  difficult  to  meet  with 
such  an  one  ;  a  man  would  not  very  readily 
submit  to  be  bitten  for  the  sake  of  an  expe- 
riment; though  he  had  not  seen  a  serpent 
bite  a  man,  yec  bites  were  so  common 
in  India,  such  numbers  died  from  them,  the 
ammonia  appeared  to  have  produced  so 
many  rec  tveriea,  and  there  wis  so  little 
doubt,  either  then  or  now,  on  his  own  mind, 
that  the  man  -whose  case  he  had  last  dk  ui  ed 
had   been   bitten,   that  he   thought  the  evi- 


dence   was   d. cidedlv    in    favour  of  tie 

c.ii'v  of  ammonia  ;  aad  Ins  opmi  id,  Mh.  I.'uu- 

caii  added,  did  00 1  rest  on  thai  ca  '■  alone-. 


UNATJ.6NI      I  I      \  !'"  I  II  i  <    \  I:  I  I.S     II  ALL. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tin.    La  NCI  r. 
Sin, —  When   perusing  Number  333  of 

your  Hebdomadal  (for  in  imitation  of  my  su- 
periors 1  am  in  the  habit  of  .setting  my  fac; 
Sgningt  Tin,  J.im  m,  whilst  I  enjoy  tin; 
fruits  of  your  lahonis),  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted hy  a  letter  with  the  signature 
Sladir.'S,  the  which,  imj.ea.  Inn-,  its  it  <!o  s, 
the  conduct  of  one  of  our  high  constituted 
authorities,  loudly  demands  a  reply.  .1  can- 
not consider.  Sir,  tliat  the  objections  nused 
by  Student  are  in  any  shape  valid,  nor  that 
any  extent  of  reformatio:!  in  the  course  to 
whicii  lie  would  apparently  direct  it,  can,  in 
the  slightest  decree,  conduce  either  to  the 
puhlic  or  professional  welfare.  Are  we  in- 
deed truly  to  credit  that  reformation  has  al- 
ready so  far  laboured  oniis  tardy  wav,  that 
in  the  place  of  accusing  the  "  Old  Hags  "  of 
a  lax  and  'injudicious  examination,  we  have 
now  to  protest  against  those  Oodies'as  severe, 
and  exhibiting  too  over-weening  an  atten- 
tion to  their  public  duties?  I  fear  we  can- 
not Hatter  ourselves  a  labour  so  vast  has 
been  accompl  shed  in  a  space  of  time  so  brief ; 
nor  can  I  view  the  complaints  of  Studcns  in 
any  other  light  than  as  emanating  from,  and 
strongly  savouring  of,  that  timidity,  natural 
to  a  student,  who,  as  a  bear's  cub,  has  "  all 
his  troubles  to  come,"  and  wantiug  the  due 
admixture  of  jeal  reasoning  upon  possibili- 
ties and  probabilities,  with  which  a  more 
hike-warm  philosophy  might,  probably,  have 
adorned  him.  Taking  the  point  in  question, 
we  will  suppose  A.  armed  with  "  grinding,'' 
q.  s.  appears  this  night  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons — the  examiners  with  bright  f/nd 
golden  visions  before  their  eyes  receive  him 
"  nothing  loth,''  our  aspirant  is  questioned 
full  1.3  minutes  on  a  very  fortunate  subject 
(i.  e.  one  of  the  few  with  which  he  chances 
to  be  acquainted)  and  passes  with  eclut. 
Is  such  a  man,  I  would  ask,  to  he  tolerated 
as  a  "  Colossus  of  surgery  "  without  addi- 
tional tests  of  his  merits  1  Or  rather,  isuot 
the  corrupt  diploma-shop  «ystem  of  Liu- 
coln's-lni.-I-'icels,  now  "nosed  i'  the  en- 
try "  ?  S une  length  of  time,  I  believe,  has 
now  elapsed  since  the  highest  quarters  have 
perceived  "something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark  ;"  and  where  is  now  the  medical 
hoard  that  will  accept  the  diploma  of  lite 
li.il.  S.  w;thout  submitting  the  possessor 
to  a  second  examination  upon  the  same  sub- 
jects ?     It  is  not,  therefore,  a.  matter  of  sur- 


l'l  l.kl'KUU.   MAMA.— NKiJRAi.fJlA. 


prise  that  the  examiners  of  the  Hull  should 
in  tin  *  suspicion,  and  consider  it 
requeue  to  exercise  a  judgment  theme 
tin-  nam  sstpeetaU^  n  lust  ttfete 

occurndi/i  un  M.K.t  '.S.  rejected  by  the 
examiners  at  the  Hull  tor  grvtt  ig  H&t  inter  nu 
the    Mfthjegt    of    ili-    uiiuiDiny    ot     il.i- 

gtsjerul  und  clear  us  were   ibe  questions  put 
to    hiiu    upon    the    struetuie    ot    that 
W  lain:)-  juaiii  ',»  and  "  fair  piny  ''  to  all  pat- 
tics,  1  IV main,  Sir, 

A  v  Anvoi  Air  ion  r  m  i'a  ui  i  a  i.  II):  i  ohm. 
London,  Jan.  2o*,  1U30. 


riilll'i.I'.AI.    MANIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  Tin:  Lancet. 
Sir, — An   interesting    case  of    puerperal 


times  in  the  day  per  anum,  with  a  shower- 
bath  night  und  morning,  lyhile  ihe  body  w 
immersed  in  \«.  arm  water,  which  was  shortly 
followed  with  ben<  Hcial  eft'  ie  kepj 

improving  ;  was  calmer  arid  more  ratipnaj 
hfti  r  (?aell  application  of  the  bath.  1  ho 
prar '  ued  for  some   dajs,  and 

I   firmly   believe  lier  recovery  may  be   atl 
bated   to  the  refrigerant  and  salutary  act. 

•  d  by  it,  combined  with  confinement  in  a 

dark  chamber,  and  solitude,     The  nurse  und 

ii'    eun  are  the  only  attendants  requisite  on 

such  occasions,  and  they  should  p  i  cat 

fuss.  1  feel  convinced,  the  h-.-a  rela- 
tives and  frfenda  make  their  appearance  the 
better;  they  can  do  no  good,  but  always 
give  rise  to  fresh  excitement  in  the  patient. 
In  about  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  my  iirst 
attendnnce,  this  lady  was  capable  of  being 
removed  into  the  country,  where  she  novr 
IB,  perfectly  collected  and  convalescent. 
Seeing  Mr.  Ashwell's  case  in  No.,'310,  p.  96, 
of 'I'm:  Lanci-t  of  last  month,  induced  me 
to  -ive  you  this  brief  statement,  that  1  might 
ask  you  and  the  profession  what  probability 
is  there  of  a  second  attack,  provided  tins 
ladv  becomes  pregnant  again  ;  and  whether 


mania  having  within  the  last  few  months 
come  under  my  tttention,  I  am  induced, 
from  the  shortness  of  its  duration  and  the 
success  attending  it,  to  give  you  the  heads 
of  the  treatment,  that  you  may,  if  you  think 
proper,  insert  them  in  your  valuable  periodi- 
cal Tub  Lancet. 

The  case  in  question  originated  witli  the  1  lh:s  distressing  affection  might  not  hare 
wife  of  a  gentleman  hereabouts,  at  the  age  originated  in  some  degree  from  the  hcemor- 
of"fS,kfter  giving  birth  to  her  liist  child,  a  ihage  and  nursing  the  infant,  thereby  in- 
strong  and  h.'alihy  babe;  her  constitution  creating  her  debility,  and  as  a  sequitur,  irri- 
"was  delicate,  and  of  a  phthisical  tendency;  tating  her  naturally  too  susceptible  frame, 
notwithstanding,  she  went  through  her  la-  which  would  produce,  in  mv  opinion,  an. 
bour  with  a  good  deal  of  fortitude,  during  over  excitement  and  suspension  of  the  men- 
which  nothing    uncommon    occurred  ;     but    tal  powers 


more  haemorrhage  than  usual  followed  the 
extraction  of  the  placenta,  which  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  common  method  of  stimulating 
the   contractile  powers  of  the  uterus  by  the 


As  the  case  is  so  well  known  here,  and 
the  parties  so  respectable,  you  will,  per- 
haps, pardon  me  for  not  giving  you  my  sig- 
nature ;  but  believe  me  an  admirer  of  your 


hand.     For  seven  days  after,  she  was  going    principles,  and  your  constant  reader. 


on  to  all  appearances  well,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  came  on  what  I  considered  to  be 
an  attack  of  hysteria,  slight  causes  elevating 
and  depressing  her  indescribably,  which  I 
suspected  to  proceed  from  her  situation.  I 
ordered  her  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  the  infant  to 
be  removed  ;  mild  nutritious  diet,  and  wine 
and  water  to  be  given  occasionally.  The  fol- 
lowing day  she  became  delirious,  and  she  con- 
tinued so,  more  or  less,  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  during  which  several  of  my  profes- 
sional brethren  saw  her,  and  prescribed  as 
they  thought  proper  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the 
effects  of  depletion,  counter-irritants,  opium, 
calomel,  evaporating  lotions,  etc.,  were  tried 
to  the  fullest  warrantable  extent,  without 
any  permanent  mitigation  of  symptoms.  All 
nourishment  aud  medicine  were  refused  to 
be  taken  by  the  mouth  ;  pulse  l'JO  aud  small ; 
faeces  and  urine  discharged  involuntarily, and 
she  became  altogether  unmanageable.  In 
this  state  of  things,  confinement  was  thought 
indispensable,  and  strong  broths,  in  which 
full  doses  of  the  sedative  solution  of  opium 
were  mixed,  were  given  twice  and   three 


\V.  S.  G. 


Norwich,  1829. 


TREATMENT     OT     NEURALGIC      DISEASES     BY 
COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 

To  ihe  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sin, — I  read  with  much  interest  your  able 
review  of  iMr.  T.  P.  Teale's Treatise  on  Neu- 
ralgic Diseases  ;  (page  Sio)  believing  the 
facts  given  therein  to  be  most  important  to 
the  medical  profession,  as  developing  the 
causes  of  many  painful  and  obscure  diseases 
which  have  hitherto  too  frequently  baffled 
the  most  skilful  practitioners. 

But  as  the  high  merit  of  introducing  in 
Leeds  a  new  system  of  practice  as  regards 
these  diseases  is  evidently  indirectly  claim- 
ed by  Mr.  Teale  (or  it  would  have  been  im- 
pertinent to  have  published  bis  cases)  a  sense 
of  public  justice  obliges  me  to  assert  the 
previous  title  of  Mr.  Chorley,  the  senior 
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surgeon  of  the  Leeds  lufirmary  to  this  dis- 
tinction. 
Thai  die  views  M..  I'  i!<-  has  given  are 
ply  tlioae  of  Mi.  Cuorley  on  |We 
diseases,  in  accordance  with  whicli  he  has 
treated  ihem  by  counter-irritants  applied  to 
tlie  Epine.b  >th  in  hi  a  public  and  private  pia<-- 
tice,t'or  near  'JO  years,  are  so  notorious  that  it 
is  really  beyond  my  con^rebensioji,  how  it 
could   have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 

Tfetilfe  ;  1  am  sine  it  ought  not),  who  was  in 
IVH  a  pupil  o\  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  and 
had,  consequently,  numerous  opportunities 
or^bpservihg  Mr.  Chorley's  method  of  prac- 
tice in  these  complaints,  as  well  as  of  being 
instructed  in  the  piinciples  upon  which  it 
was  adopted. 

I    rejoue,  for  the  sake   of  suffering    hu- 
mnnity,  that  this  mo:t  successful    mode   of 
treatment  is  likely  to    attract    the    general 
attention    of   the    profession  ;    hut    as  Mr. 
Choi-ley  has  been  abundantly  ridh  uled,  even 
by  his  professional  brethren,   for,  as  it  was 
catled  in  derision,  his  "  thumbing  the  back," 
and  applying  rem-  dies  there,  for  apparently 
distant  complaints,  I   do  not  think  it  quite 
fair  that  when  his  resolute  perseverance,  and 
long-continued  success,  have   effectually  si- 
lenced the  opposition,  one  of  his   infirmary 
pupils   should   bear    away    his    hard-earned 
honours.     I  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
win  n  I  assert  that    Mr.    Chorley    has  long 
mode  nervous  diseases  his    peculiar   study, 
and  has  widely  circulated  his  opinion,   that 
derangement  of  the  spine,  and   inflammation 
of  its  nerves,  must  necessarily  keep  up  irri- 
tation,  and  produce  disease  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.     Close  observation   led  him   to 
these    conclusions,    and    to    this  source    I, 
when  one  of  his  infirmary  pupils,   have  been 
directed  bv  him  in  cases  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart,    pains  in  the   limbs,  irritable   throat, 
mamma?,   bladder,   testes,   etc.,  which  com- 
plaints, when  they  had   resisted  every  other 
mode  of  treatment,  on  being  brought  under 
his  care,  have  been  completely  removed  by 
applications  to  that    part  of  the   spine  con- 
nected  with  the    nerves  distributed   to    the 
apparent  seat  of  disease. 

for  Mr.  Chorlev's  opinions  on  this  ob- 
scure subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  his  pecu- 
liar practice  in  spinal  diseases,  I  can  further 
safely  appeal  to  every  respectable  practi- 
tioner in  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood;  and 
1  believe,  moreover,  he  has  by  him  a  number 
ofrnost  interesting  cases  of  irritation  of  the 
spinal  neives,  forming  part  of  the  materials 
for  a  work  on  practical  surgery,  which  lie 
intends  publishing  ;  and  which  I  am  not 
without  hopes  he  will  tre  long  give  to  the 
world. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  add, 
that  1  write  wholly  without  his  knowledge  ; 
but  having  myselfbeen  his  pupil,  and  having 
derived  much  of  my  professional  knowledge 


from  his  iute  li^ent  and  most  original  minrl 
I  should  h.-  most  ungrateful  wer  ■  1  silently 
to  sulhr  the  yOUHg  senior  of  tbfl  Leeds  Dis- 
pensary, his  pupil  also,  to  wrest  from  him  a 
distinction  so  labouously  pun  based. 

1  regard  an  important  iu'mIkmI  discovery, 
as  the  proudest,  the  most  enduring  honour, 
for  it  constitutes  a  man  the  b  •neluclor  of 
afllictod  humanity  to  the  rem  'test  v,.  Tie  ra- 
tion, ;  •'  Lalniam.  qui  meruit,  feint,"  waft 
th'refore  naturally  in  my  mind  as  1  was 
reading  your  review  of  the  work  in  question  ; 
and  1  could  not  forbear  troohlin-  you  with 
these  observation-;,  which  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me  by  inserting  in  uu  early  number 
of  your  valuable  journal. 

1  have,  Sir,  the  I  onour  to  remain 
Your  constant  reader. 


2. 


Camden- town,  IH20. 

WEBB  STREET  SCHOOL  OF  ANATOMY. 

1© 

To  the  Editor  o/Ti.e  Lancet. 

Sir, — Having  read  in  3rour  last  a  letter 
stating  that  at  the  anatomical  school  in  Webb 
Street  there  is  much  want  of  another  de- 
monstrator, T  cannot  help  refuting  the  state- 
ment; and  having  attended  that  school  with 
tolerable  assiduity,  I  think  myself  not  in- 
competent to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  "  Ono 
of  the  Fifty  "  must  be  either  very  lazy,  or 
inattentive,  not  to  be  able  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  (Iip  demonstrations  which  are  so 
frequently  given  by  either  Mr.  Grainger  or 
Mr.  Pilcher,  or  both,  and,  consequently, 
continually  presenting  opportunities  of  ac- 
quit ing  any  information  he  may  require,  ex- 
cepting he  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  need 
assistance  at  every  stroke  of  the  scalpel  i 
and  when  those  gentlemen  are  not  so  en- 
gaged, they  are  actively  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  students.  It  is  tot 
requisite  to  trespass  upon  your  valuable 
columns,  further  than  to  say,  I  know  no 
lecturers  more  indefatigablv  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  the  students,  and  feel  happy  in 
observing  T  know  no  class  of  students  more 
grateful  for  that  attention,  than  those  of  the 
Webb  Street  School. 

1  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

Vmutas. 
St.  Thomas  Street,  Feb.  8, 1830. 

jan.  processor  bele. 



To  the  Editor  of  The   Lantet. 

Sir, — I  was  much  surprised  at  rending* in 
your  Journal  of  last  week,  a  letter  signer? 
"  A  Senior  Fupil,"  containing,  as  is  allowed 


LILIKR  \l.ll  y     VI    ST.    i  II"    ;  .     IM  1! 


•  .ittinl   person,  no  i  •       ■ 

attack  a,,  in  i|lf-  pi  inr    the  unhe     d-i  i  «  Inch  has 

distinguished  lir.   takea  p  you  mu 


\  i    |  luptai 

either  ol  St.  :  ,  a  ;  mi  i    this 

morning  a  student  mom  into  the  dissecting 

i,  ami  idl<  lim-ii  the  i  lass  that  there  um 
i.ij  of  the    hip  -joint    at 


I 

\  our  correspondent,    alter    prvsomi 

b  of  tin-  eoum  il    with 

.  i lit-  professor,  states  that 

.  ••  in  tlu-  first  iln  ii  <,.i  wi  the  bad 

•   aval  '  .  t  the.  head,!  1'bomas's,  which  I  nine. 

ami  iikii.  .  without   'Hiit.lv  about,  or-  rate*!  were  kheu   actually 

kmiag  the  treatment  a  a  wamadiateyqabaaaaai 

tins,  i  sasert,  and  I  aqa  h  true  cut  by  aln  italj  wa  were 

I    other  student  ia    (be   University,  is   there  told,  that  th<  i 

t  t.tliy  without  foundation.  Air.  Bed  has  it  in  the  operating  theatre,  and  u poo  pro* 
r/«fi/fa\  in  describing  to  us  the  important  ceediag  toit,  to  our  no  small  surprise,  eat 
disease  to  which  your  correspondent  alludes,  h»nn<l  the  potter  at  the  door,  who  refused  to 
to  point  out  the  principle  and  btst  mode  oj  sdmil  I  single  individual  wit  ho  it  seeing  his 
treatment  ;  and  tt  lie  has  not  been  precise  J  ticket.  Now,  asDOtnweout  of  taewbolehoifc 
in    entering    into    the    various    minutiae    of   °*    us  had  our  tickets   in   our  pockets,   as  it 


manual  operations,  he  has  very  justly  con- 
cluded, that  it  is  not  in  the  class-room  in 
which  we  can  obtain  our  "practical  infor- 
mation," and  he  has,  consequently ,  devoted 
that  tune,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
uaeleesly  spent,  in  teaching  us  the  funda- 
ment;.1  principles  of  the  science  ;  in  bestow- 
ing upon  us  thai  important  theoretical  know- 
ledge, by  which  alone  our  piactice  could  be 
rendered  either  safe  or  beneficial, 

i  our  correspondent  professes  himself  not 
to  be  actuated  by  an)  reeling  of  pique  or  ill- 
will  towards  Mr.  13eil.  With  his  private  feel- 
ings 1  do   not  presume  to   be  acquainted  ;    I 


was  not  a  posted  opt  ration,  we  were  prevent- 
ed from  Seeing  as  operate  >n  which  we  were 
privileged  to  see,  and  lor  which  priviiagal 
#«  have  paid  so  dearly  ;  the  porter  at  the 
same  time  acknowledged  that  be  knew  us 
perfectly  as  students,  but  that  ho  could  not 
admit  us  without  our  tickets,  by  that  means 
disappointing  more  than  lifty  of  us  who  ap- 
plied for  admittance.  Such,  Sir,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  students,  who  have 
been  so  deluded  as  to  enter  to  the  Borough 
Hospitals,  are  treated  ;  but  vilely  as  we  have 
been  heretofore  used,  1  think,  never  before, 
have    even    the    Surgeons    of  St.  Thomas's 


can  only  observe,  that,  from  whatever  motive  ,  sbdwn  so  glaring  an  example  of  oppression, 
he  has  been  induced  to  bring  forward  char,.*  S  By  alluding  to  this  affair  you  will  oblige  the 
so  totally  groundless,  they  have  met  with  whole  body  of  the  Borough  Students,  who 
the  marked  and  decided  disapprobation  of  fe*1  their  rights  completely  train]. led  un- 
iili  .Mr.  Bell's  class.  der  foot  by  the  proceedings  of  this  morn- 

With  regard  to  the  difference  of  attend-    iagi  aud  believe  me  to  remain, 


ance  upon  the  physiological  class,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  your  correspondent  to 
the  laws  ot  the  College  of  Surgeons  :  l.e  will 
find  that  the  late  laws  only  required  an  at- 
tendance upon  two  courses,  and  conse- 
quently those  pupils  who  attended  last  year, 
ure  not  requited  to  attend  this.  I  can  con- 
fidently asseit  that  there  are  only  four  or  live 
pupils  who  attend  surgical  lectuies  out  of 
the  I  Diversity. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
A  Ji'Moii  Pupil. 
London  University,  Feb.  l.i,  1830. 


ILI.IBErwVT.ITY     TO     STUDENTS    IN    THE 
BOIIOUGII     HOSI'ITALS. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir, — As  you  have  ever  raised  your  voice 
against  the  "  Jlole-and-Corner "  system 
practised  in  the  Borough  Hospitals,   probu- 


Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Student. 
Borough,  Friday  Morning, 
February  12. 


DERBY    INFIRMARY". — CASE    OF    HERNIA. 


To  the  Editor  oj  The  Lancet. 

Sih, — In  answer  to  the  statements  put 
forth,  by  "  A  Governor"  respecting  the  ua- 
tuie  and  treatment  of  a  recent  case  of 
"  strangulated  hernia,"  I  have  merely  to 
assert  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  strung  il- 
lation, and  that  the  treatment  adopted  was 
sound.  If  "  A  Governor  "  will  point  out 
intelligibly  the  errors  of  the  practice,  and 
allix  his  name  to  his  reply,  1  shall,  for  one, 
be  most  happy  to  enter  the  list  of  conten- 
tion. 1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  Francis  Gisijorne. 

Deiby,  Feb.  15,1830. 


Dill ■(;i;iM-s~iir.sri nation.— Mil.  HANDEY 

Gl.NI'.IUI.    I'RA(  I  11  I'  I 
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To  the  Editor  of  I  Hi.  Lam  i  r. 

Sin. —  In  Minn-  dl  (li  •  I.  1 1  iimiili  "is  of.TtIS 

!    I  ,      I      b;ive     08461  Veil      HrV.  r.ll      I.  t  let* 

Bally  written    l>v    pi  1 1 1 14.  I" 

that  class  of  profeeaioital  ra  •«,  wh  >  li  iv<    n 
rcntU  acquired  the  appellation  oA  "  G 
Pnntii'i  n plaining  in  bitter  terms, 

t   the   dr«j  lor  euci  niching  up*  D 

their    profiftco,  l>\    prescribing  fur  the  sick, 
is   w,  MEr>   Editor,  1  should  he  Mad  to  know 

by  what  authority,  except  thai  oflooal   cus- 

.  ml  tuff  r&uoe,   thej    I  kemselv<  b  i  re* 
scribe*     It  the  subject  were  properly  inves* 

i,  tn    \,  I   apprehend,    would   he  found 
'lie  <i:  Ug  . 

When  the  duties  of  the  physician  were 
separated  from  those  of  the  apothecary, 
throughout  the  world,  the  motive  was  far 
from  being  one  of  caprice,  or.  monopoly.  It 
was  one  that  denoted  profound  penetration 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  character,  ami 
a  paternal  wat  i  over   the  best    inte- 

rests of  society,  rarely  to  i)e  met  with  in 
modern  times  ;  it  was  to  pi  event,  or  at  hast 
to  diminish,  the  chance  of  ignorant,  careless, 
or  wibul  mistakes  that  might  occur  by  one 
and  the  some  individual  being  permitted  to 
prescribe  and  administer  his  remedies;  and 
to  facilitate  detection  in  case  of  accident. 
But  it  will  be  found  that  open  shops  for  the 
sale  of  medicines  are  as  indispensable,  to  the 
public  weal  as  they  are  convenient.  The 
apothecaries,  tberef  re,  have  no  right  to 
complain  it'thev  choose  to  abandon  them  for 
nteeler,  but,  in  my  opinion,  unconsti- 
tutional avocation  of  prescribing,  compound- 
ing, and  administering  11  private. 
1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A\  Old  Authorised  Prlscrirer. 
London,  1830. 


RESPIRATION    AFTER    PERFORATION    OF    THE 

THOKAX. 

To  the  Editor  of  Y nv.  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  noticed  in  your  Inst  Number,  a 
review  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Elements 
of  Physics,  by  Dr.  Arnott.  This  volume  I 
Lave  not  seen ;  but  yet  his  first  volume  I  read 
many  months  since,  when  at  a  distance  from 
London,  or  probably  you  would  have  bad 
from  me  at  that  time,  what  I  now  fear  may 
come  too  late. 

Dr.  Arnott,  in  bis  first  volume,  asserts 
that  the  function  of  respiration  must  "neces- 
sarily cease,  if  a  perforation  exist  in  both 
cavities  of  the  thorax  at  the  same  time. 
This  assertion  is  directly  at  variance  with 
experiments  performed  by  an  English  phy- 


Biologist  in  the  davs  of,  \  an  Sweeten,  and 
detailed  by  him  in  bi  i  commentary  ,  n 
Livin  \   bi  en    witnessed    by    him  ;    he 

bmi  i.\  on  finding  tnat  the 
trim   of  I  ''I  v  fatalit)  a 

ing  wounds  of  hoih  cavities  ol  tbe  thorax,  to 
bo    incorrect*     B  2nf>    merely   a  visiter  in 

London,    and     not    bavin-     acce    »    tb 

!,,  i  •■,  1  am  unable  to  give  th«  exe<  t  quota* 
tinns  from  Dr.  a.rnotl  and  Van  Swieten. 
{The  experiments,  1  tbink,  may  be  fonnd  in 
either  tbe  second,  thin!,  or  fourth  volume 
of  thf  Commentaries,  (1  mention  trie  vo- 
lumes, hrcaij-  i  tHfi  '  immenterieS,  unforttl- 
iiat.lv,  are  not  provided  with  a  good  iaaexA 
where  wounds  of  the  thorax  are  treated  of. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  per; 
formed  witp  great  accuracy.  Has  their 
fallacy  ever  been  proved  1  Young 
were  the  subjects  on  which  the  experiments 
were  made. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

A.S. 


HAJTDEY   v.    henson. 


At  a  public  meeting  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession held  at  Leamington  Spa  on  Wednes- 
day, the  10th  of  February,  1830, 

Dr.  Loudon  in  the  Chair ; 

It  was  proposed  by  Edward  Goile,  Esq.,  of 
Kineton,  and  seconded  by  J.  M.  Cottle,  Esq., 
of  Leamington, 

That  the  thanks  of  tbe  medical  profession 
are  due   to   James    Handey,    Esq.,    of 
London,  for  his  exertions  in  obtaining 
the  decision  whereby  the  practitioner  is 
entitled  to  be  remunerated  for  his  skill 
and  time  as  well  as  for  his  medicines. 
Proposed  by  Richard  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Lea- 
mington, and  seconded    by   Edward  Welch- 
man,  Esq.,  of  Kinet  in, 

That  a  subscription   of  two  shillings  and 

sixpence    from    each    practitioner    be 

raised  immediately,  for   the  purpose  of 

presenting  Mr.  Handey  with  apiece  of 

plate,  and  that  the  profession  in  London, 

and  throughout  the  country,  be  invited 

to  join  the  same. 

Proposed  by  J.  Gardner,  E?<;.,of  Southam, 

and   seconded    by    Wright  Laxton,  Esq.,  of 

Southam, 

That  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
the  Editors  of  the  two  London  Weekly 
.Medical  Journals,  and  that  the  Editors 
of  the  other  Medical  Journals  be  also 
solicited  to  copy  the  same. 

Charles  Loudon,  Chairman. 
Dr.  Loudon    having    left    the  chair,    tbe 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were   voted  to  him  for 
bis  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

11.  L.  Smith,  Sec 


I      MARY  WALML- PARISH  SLRGEONS.-CHAHKRT.-GUY'S  DINNER. 


lA-  |    ut    M  I  hi    WA  i  SH. 

ffc  </**  Better  <;/ "l  '«i  i 

Siu,—  1  he  latter  paragraph  of  Air.  Thisel- 
tou's  letter  m  the  last  Li  K<  l  I  (pa 
bu  excited  Bi)  great  surprise,  fc*ray  usk 
liiiu  if  he  Laid  before  the  Governor!  a  letter 
lately  sent  for  tlieui,  and  tigned "  An  Old 
Practitioner."     The  eont<  nts  of  that  letter  1 

reiterate,  from  faota  of  later  date.    Let  ihe 
Goveruora  look  to  it. 

J     ur  most  obedient  servant, 
.\  n  Old  PitACiiiioNtu. 
London,  Feb.  13,16^0. 


BOOKS  FOR  REVIEW. 

A  new  System  of  treating  the  Human 
Teeth  ;  explaining  the  Causes  which  lead  to 
their  Decay,  ami  the  most  approved  Methods 
of  preserving  them  :  with  tome  Account  of  a 
Discovery  made  by  the  Author  for  the  Cure 
of  Tooihuch  and  Tic-i.ouloureux.  By  J. 
Peterson  ('lark,  M.  A.,  IX  mist.  London. 
Longniau  and  Co.   IboO.  Uvo.  up.  1'J'J. 

A  Synoptical  Chart  of  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  showing  their  Order,  Claaaification, 
Seat,  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment. 
By  John  Harrison  Curtis,  Surgeou-Aunst 
to  his  Majesty.  Loudon.  Highley. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received 
from  Mr,  S.  C.  Hawkes— Mr.  J.  Beding^field 
—  M.  O.  R.  Skene— Mr.  J.  i' urlonge— Mr. 
G.J.  Whittington—  Mr.  J.  Carataira-—  Mr.  I 
Nicholas  Power— Mr.  F.  George— Mr.  W. 
Thackerv— Mr.  Read— Mr.  Francis  —  Dr. 
Mitlont— Mr.  G.  Lin  die  j — Mr.  Hatleigh— 
Mr.  YV.  Pratt— Mr.  S.  Dickson  — Mr.  Fur- 
ton— Mr.  J.  Ben y— Dr.  llorloek— iNIr.  P. 
Wicholls—  Mr.  liehnes — Mr.  Ruiley— Mr. 
Douglas— Mr.  Higgins—  Dr.  J.  Ryder— Mr. 
Chart  in"—  Mr.  Mackay— Mr.  Bishop — Mr. 
Lel'evre — Mr.  A.  R.  Pownal— Mr.  Fulton- 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans— Mr.  P.Toniliiison — Dr. 
\V.  llowison— Mr.  Dewhurst— Dr.  Corbett 
Medicos— J  UHtus — Charles  Hill— A  Student 
— Jemmy  Scalpel — Biblioj  hilos — F.  R.  S. — 
A  Surgeon— J.  F.  — Anti  Hocus-Pocus — A 
Modicel  Pupil — It.  S.  G. — L'Accoucheur — 
Uon-Medicus— D.  S.—  N.  B.— X.— Jabeio 
Studens— A  Student  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity— D. — Omicron— No  Enemy  of  the  Lon- 
don University. 

A  Correspondent  inquires,  "  Have  the 
parish  officers  the  sole  privilege  of  electing 
the  surgeon  for  the  attendance  on  paupers, 
or  cauuut  the  parishioners  generally  vote  in 


suoh  caeca  V — In  parishes  where  there  are 
open  vestries,  the  parishumstt  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  electing    the    uu  dieal   attendant; 
but  in  parishes   where  there    are  select  v. 
,    either    permanent    or    elective,   the 

ting  the  whole  of  the  parochial 
office  n  usually  iesls  with  thosn  hooies. 

V.  E.  li.  It  can  be  ol  no  con.-.e<jUence. 
Let  him  take  his  own  course. 

Dr.  Reece,  the  spirited  and  independent 
publisher  of  the  Gazette  »f  lh(tl(h,  w.is  not 
in  any  way  alluded  to  in  our  las>t  notices  to 

pondents. 

Ihe  report  of  the  case  of  hernia  wliicb 
occurred  in  the  Derby  lnlinnary,  will  be 
inserted  next  week. 

The  "  divine  doctor  "  has  dropped  from 
the  clouds  and  fallen  in  Sari  lie  Row.  The* 
Lapis  Di vinus  lias  got  his  "  discharge/1  and 
females  will  now  have  the  advantage  of  the 
blessed  tuuch  of  his  holiness,  the  doctor 
himself. 

R.  S.  C.  may  rest  assured  that  M.  Cha- 
bert  had  no  antidote  to  use.  If  DC  had  been 
permitted  to  go  OH  with  his  perloimance,  ho 
would  have  again  succeeded  in  imposing  on 
the  public.  Had  the  dogs  taken  the  prusaio 
acid  brought  by  the  Editor,  M.  Chabert 
knew  full  well  that  they  both  would  have 
dud.  As  the  man  has  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  an  impostor,  we  cannot  hold  any  fur- 
ther communication  with  him. 

Several  students  of  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital complain  of  the  defective  manner  in 
which  the  theatre  is  lighted  on  the  nights 
that  the  surgical  lectures  are  delivered,  and 
also  of  the  interruptions  which  are  con- 
stantly taking  (dace  from  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion occasioned  b)  the  egress  and  ingress 
of  pupils  during  the  hour  of  lecture.  Mr.. 
Lawrence  should  himself  interfere. 

We  see  by  the  newspapers,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  educated  (!)  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  are  to  dme  together  at  ihe  Cooper's 
Arms,  Stone  Alley,  on  the  "2d  of  March. 
Where  is  the  company  to  be  found  1  Mr. 
B.  B.  Cooper  is  to  be  in  the  chair,  and  after 
the  usual  loyal  toasts  have  been  drunk,  it  is 
expected,  that  in  an  impressive  and  feeling- 
speech,  he  will  proj  ose  the  immortal  me- 
mory of  Sri  piikn  Pollard.  Tune — "  Dead 
March  in  Saul." 

Will  Omicron  favour  us  with  his  name  and 
address. 

There  is  some  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the 
suggestion    of  ,   but,    unfortunately. 


the  brass  monuments  would  cost  more  money 
than  the  worth  of  the  bodies. 


Erratum. — The  "  Medical  Case-Book,'* 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Books  received 
for  Review  in  No.  3J6,  is  published  by  Mr. 
Limebeer,  Smithneld,  and  not  by  Messrs. 
Simpkin. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL  AND    OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED    AT 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
BY    MR.    LAWRENCE. 

Lec-tuiie   XXII. 

Treatment  of  Scrofula  continued. —  Gout. — 
Jiheutnatism. 

I  spoke  to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  the  last 
lecture,  of  the  employment  of  tonics  in  the 
treatment  of  scrofula ;  I  mentioned  to  you 
the  reason  why  I  considered  the  use  of  them 
objectionable  generally  ;  but  I  stated,  that 
under  certain  circumstances  they  were  al- 
lowable, and  even  advantageous.  I  might 
have  added,  that,  in  a  great  number  of  scro- 
fulous subjects,  tonics  are  altogether  inad- 
missible. There  are  many  individuals  la- 
bouring under  affections  of  this  kind  who 
will  not  bear  them  in  any  shape,  who  seem 
>o  be  rendered  worse  by  the  use  of  tonics  in 
whatever  form,  or  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  be  employed. 

I  should  have  spoken  to  you,  in  the  last 
lecture,  of  the  importance,  in  cases  of  scro- 
fula, of  residence  in  pure  air;  in  fact,  this 
alone,  in  many  cases,  is  capable  of  doing 
more  towards  improving  that  state  of  system 
on  which  scrofulous  disease  depends,  than 
any  thing  we  can  do  either  by  external  ap- 
plications or  internal  remedies.  It  is  vain, 
in  man}'-  cases,  to  attempt  to  benefit  disease 
of  this  kind  while  patieuts  remain  in  large 
towns  and  crowded  dwellings,  and  in  con- 
fined situations.  It  is  often  the  case,  that 
as  soon  as  they  quit  these,  aud  get  into  pure 
country  air,  the  disease  we  have  ineffec- 
tually been  attempting  to  cure  will  get  well 
of  itself.  This  is  more  particularly  seen  in 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  when  they 
are  removed  to  the  sea-side  ;  and  it  is  a  cor- 
rect popular  notion,  that  the  sea-air  is  of 
vtrv  great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of 
this  complaint.    It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
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the  air  of  the  sea-side  has  any  specific  effect 
on  the  disease;  scrofula  will  exist  in  pa- 
tients who  have  always  resided  there.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  advantage  of  the  change, 
more  particularly  to  those  who  have  lived  in 
large  towns,  from  the  bracing  effects  of  the 
sea-air,  is  very  manifest.  The  effect  of  the 
change  is  so  great,  that  many  cases  of  the 
worst  forms  of  scrofulous  disease  experience 
a  marked  alteration,  indeed  get  well  rapidly, 
without  the  administration  of  any  external 
or  internal  remedies.  There  is  an  infirmary 
established,  at  Margate,  I  think,  for  the  re- 
ception of  scrofulous  subjects;  it  is  open 
during  a  part  of  the  summer,  that  the  poor 
may  partake  of  its  benefits ;  and  I  believe 
the  practice  of  the  institution  is  to  apply 
nothing  but  cold  cloths,  dipped  in  salt- 
water. But  we  cannot  ascribe  any  great 
virtue  to  this.  I  hare,  sometimes,  been  sur- 
prised to  find  persons,  and  even  medical 
men,  inclined  to  question  the  advantage  of 
pure  air,  either  in  scrofulous  or  other  dis- 
eases. The  point  seoms  to  me  to  be  so 
clear,  and  so  unquestionable,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  on  what  ground  an  opi- 
nion to  the  contrary  con  be  founded.  I  have 
heard  it  sometimes  said,  in  explanation,  that 
air,  when  analysed,  presents  the  same  ele- 
ments from  whatever  situation  it  may  be 
taken.  This,  of  course,  one  can  readily  ad- 
mit, but,  probably,  there  is  something  ex- 
isting in  the  air  beyond  the  mere  chemical 
admixture  of  those  elements,  that  is  capable 
of  acting  upon  the  health.  I  can  only  say, 
with  respect  to  mvself,  that  after  being  in 
London  for  some  time,  twenty  hours'  resi- 
dence in  the  country  makes  me  feel  al- 
together a  different  man  ;  I  myself  feel 
the  difference  so  great.  1  have  so  often 
witnessed  advantageous  effects  produced  on 
patients  labouring  under  disease,  simply  by 
the  change  of  air,  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  ascribing  great  efficacy  to  it.  Some  time 
ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  a 
family  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  the 
most  marked  effects  thus  produced  ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case  were  sufficiently 
striking  to  induce  me  to  mention  them  to 
you.  The  family  consisted  of  a  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  were  very 
healthy,  and  nine  or  ten  children,  who  had 
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MR.  LAWRENi  E  ON  S<  aOFULA— GO 


numb*]  i  in  tin-    We  naturally,  then,  ii  ;  :»t  is  tll«  ' 


neighbourhood  ol  London,  towards  the  north* 


nature  of  the  di  in  I  which 


fin  |iurt,  but t  Ij  in  town;  tin-  w  I  >uty  and  rheumatic, — whether 

'v  had  invariably  enjo  I  health,  the  inlmmmstious  of  the  joints,  partieolttly  of 

Thar*  were  marks  about  tin-  children  that  the  IJ  iub and  synovial structures  oixhe 

led  one  to  suppose  they  might  possibly  In'  joint  to  wbieh  the  asms  gouty  ami  rheums* 

the  subjects  of  strumous  i  tic  inflammation  is  givi  tially  dif- 

liad  never    Buffered  from  it,  and,  1  bell'  it  from  common  l  I   the  joints  ; 

the  whole  family  had  contributed  very  little  whether  the  tu  atment  is  the  same  in  the 

to  taa  support  of  our  profession.    The  eld-  two   oases;   whether  persona  of  gouty  or 

eel    son   had  once    exhibited   appearances  of  rheumatic   constitution-',   are    liable,   in   I 

.strumous   ^lamls   of   the  neck,  and  when  be  Sequence,  to  any  particular  kinds  of  iiifl.un 

got  ■  Utile  older  he  contracted  the  venereal  (nation  in  other  parts  of  the  body  besides  the 

disease,  got  a  bubo,  the  core  of  which,  was  joints.    These  are  questions  of  importance 


veiy   troublesome!  and  gave   the  enlarged 

elands  of  the  neck  the  opportunity  of  evinc- 
ing   the  disposition  of  the   family.      Now  it 


which  naturally  occur  to  us. 

The  subject,  perhaps,  will  be  best  elucidat- 
ed if  we   take   for  consideration   the   case  of 


happened  that  the  family  was  induoed,  by  some  part  which  may  be  liable  to  different 

circumstances,  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  varieties  of  disease.  Now,  a  jointof  the  body, 
in  which  they  were  living,  and  to  take  up  \  the  knee  for  example,  may  be  the  seat  of 
their  abode  in  London,  where  the  place  of  (common  inflammation,  or  it  may  be  the  seat 
residence  was  close  and  confined.  Within  of  that  sort  of  affection  which  is  denominated 
two  years  from  that  time  a  most  remarkable  gouty  or  rheumatic  inilammation.  In  either 
change    took  place   in  the   family.     First,  a !  case  we  find  that  it  is  swelled,  that  the  mo- 


child,  three  years  of  age,  died;  it  had  been 
previously  well  and  healthy,  but  became 
affected  with  strumous  ophthalmia,  inflam- 
mation of  the  eve-lids,  soon  after  the  change 
of  residence,  ludeed,  it  suffered  from  an 
undefined  indisposition,  which  led  one  some- 
times to  refer  the  seat  of  disease  to  the  head, 
at  another  time  to  the  chest,  and  sometimes 
to  the  abdomen.  At  last  it  died  of  disease 
of  the  chest,  and,  on  examination,  I  found 
tubercles  of  the  lungs  and  disease  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  Another  child  died,  at 
the  age  of  six  months.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  the  family,  a  remarkably  fine  and  beau- 
tiful young  woman,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  began  to  evince  symptoms  of 
disease  about  the  chest,  soon  after  the  family 
removed  into  town,  and  that  ended  in  con- 
sumption, of  which  she  died  ;  and  the  fa- 
ther, who  lived  very  carefully,  had  a  very 
severe  inflammatory  attack  of  the  bowels. 
All  these  events  took  place  within  the  space 
of  about  two  years,  though  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  residence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  |London,  where  they  had  had  nine 
children,  nothing  of  the  same  kind  occur- 
red. The  warning  which  these  events  gave 
was  so  impressive,  that  the  parents  could 
not  fail  to  observe  it,  and  they  imme- 
diately determined  on  removing  out  of  town 
again. 

Gout  and  Rheumatism, — Gout  and  rheu- 
matism beloog  to  the  medical,  rather  than  to 
a  surgical  course  of  lectures  ;  however,  as  the 
morbid  states  which  are  designated  by  these 
terms,  are  chiefly  known  to  us  by  their  pro- 
duction of  local  diseases,  and  as  we  often 
have  cases  in  which  the  diseases  are  con- 
sidered to  bo  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  nature, 
we  cannot  properly  omit  the  subject  alto- 
gether, even  in  a  surgical  course  of  lectures. 


tions  of  the  part  are  impaired,  that  it  is  more 
or  less  painful,  and  that  it  is  usually  in  some 
degree  rather  red  or  hot.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances which  are  common  to  the  affec- 
tions in  all  cases.  There  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  in  the  symptoms,  but  such 
differences  are  not  very  constant,  and,  at  all 
events,  onlv  constitute  modifications  of  form. 
Indeed  we  may  assert  that  if  we  were  to 
look  to  local  symptoms  only,  we  should  be 
unable  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  we  should 
not,  by  looking  at  the  swelling,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  part,  be  able  to  say  whether 
it  was  common,  or  gouty,  or  rheumatic  in- 
llammation.  Yet  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  cases,  we  find  that  there  are  differences 
in  the  causes,  progress,  and  treatment,  of  the 
affection  in  the  three  instances. 

Common  inflammation  is  produced  by  me- 
chanical injury  of  the  joint,  and  this  in  all 
individuals,  and  under  all  circumstances  ; 
whatever  may  be  the  health  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual,  this  mechani- 
cal injury  will  produce  an  inflammation.  In 
rheumatism  we  see  that  the  inflammatory 
action  is  immediately  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  cold  or  some  other  external  influence 
acting  on  the  part  immediately  affected,  or 
on  some  other  part  of  the  body,  but  that  the 
same  causes  do  not  produce  the  affection  in- 
variably in  all  individuals;  they  only  pro- 
duce it  in  certain  cases.  Cold  or  other  ex- 
ternal agencies,  may  be  applied  to  a  great 
number  of  individuals,  but  it  will  only  pro- 
duce a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  joints,  in  a 
small  proportion  of  them.  There  must,  then, 
be  a  predisposition  to  the  disease.  In  gout 
we  see  the  inflammation  arising  without  any 
external  application  at  all.  In  fact  gouty 
inflammation  comes  on  frequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  the  patient  is  warm 
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in  bed  and  quiet,  and  when  there  ran   be  DO 

external  cauie  applied   to  produoe  it.    So 

that  lu  iv  we  look    for  an  explanation    of  the 

phenomenon  simply  to  a  certain  morbid  si  air 
of  LUe  constitution  in  those  in  whom  it  tak<  ■ 
Hero  the  effect  \*  not  the  result  of 
any  local  affection,  it  is  rather  a  symptom  of 
some  inward  or  more  general  affection.    So 

far  then  us  the  causes  go,  JfOU  See  an  obvious 
distinction  between  the  tbree  cases:  com- 
mon inflammation,  the  result  of  local  agency 
on  the  part ;  rheumatic  inflammation  requir- 
ing a  certain  external  agency  combined  with 

predisposition  in  the  constitution  ;  and  gouty 

inflammation  resulting  simply  from  a  morbid 
state  of  the  Constitution  without  any  external 
cause.  In  common  inflammation  there  is  a 
regular  progress  of  the  affection,  it  goes  on 
uninterruptedly.  The  symptoms  are  at  first 
slight,  they  then  become  more  considerable, 
the  disease  gradually  increases, it  arrives  at  its 
full  development,  there  it  remains  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  and  then  gradually  de- 
clines, going  off  and  leaving  the  patient  to 
the  attacks  of  some  future  cause  for  its  re- 
excitement. 

In  rheumatic  inflammation,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  affection  is  suddenly  developed  to 
its  full  extent;  the  joint  is  swelled,  exces- 
sively painful,  and  becomes  at  once  fully 
inflamed.  Very  soon  after  its  appearance 
in  one  joint,  the  affection  will  show  itself  in 
others,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  one 
spot.  The  disease  suddenly  ceases  in  the 
part  in  which  it  first  appeared,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  appears  in  others  ;  it  will  then 
cease  in  those  parts,  and  perhaps  re-appear  in 
the  original  situation  ;  and  after  the  affection 
lias  gone  oft',  the  patient  will  be  very  liable 
to  future  attacks  of  a  similar  kind.  Its  sud- 
den and  abrupt  cessation,  its  extension  to 
Other  joints,  and  its  affection  of  several  of 
them  at  the  same  time, — these  are  circum- 
stances which  particularly  characterise  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  inflammation.  In  gouty 
inflammation  the  disease,  as  in  a  rheumatic 
affection,  exhibits  its  full  characters  at  the 
first  onset  of  the  affection.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  is  characterised  by  very 
SeVere  pain  in  the  part,  this  increases  to  a 
high  degree,  and  then  gradually  declines. 
The  patient  next  becomes  comparatively 
free  from  pain,  but  within  a  short  time  ir 
again  commences  and  goes  through  the 
same  stages.  Thus  an  attack  of  gout  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  paroxysms,  which  gradu- 
ally diminish  until  they  entirely  disappear. 
.  too,  as  in  rheumatism,  the  complaint 
often  abruptly  cea-es  in  one  joint,  and 
extends  to  another;  and  the  joint  that 
was  the  original  seat  of  disease  may  again 
become  affected.  In  common  inflammation, 
then,  we  seem  to  observe  nothing  but  the 
immediate  development  of  inflammation  in 
the  part,  consequent  on  local  causes  ;  but  in 


rheumatic  and  gouty  inflammations  we  have 

the  looal  inflammation,  thai  is,  tbeaffeotion 

of  the  part,  and  we  have  ft  SOmethiog  elso 
Superadded  tO  thai.  The  main  object  of 
our  inquiry,  then  fore,  is,  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  that  additional  circumstance  which 

distinguishes  gouty  and  lhcumatic  inflam- 
mation from  common  inflammation  ofsioint  I 

Now  we  And,  that  a  p<  ESOV  who  experiences 
lor  the  first  time  a  gouty  atlack,  aim 
Invariably  labours  under  an  unnatural  ful- 
ness of  habit,  that  is,  his  constitution  is  in 
that  state  which  is  produced  by  excessive 
nutrition,  the  result  of  luxurious  habits  and 
indolence.  Gouty  inflammation  takes  place 
particularly  in  individuals  who  arc  of  a  san- 
guine temperament  and  a  robust  habit  of 
body.  Generally  speaking,  it  takes  place  ill 
the  higher  classes  of  society  ;  at  all  events 
in  those  whose  situations  in  life  give  them 
the  power  of  indulging  in  sensual  gratifica- 
tions. Poor  persons  who  hove  not  the  means 
of  indulging  their  appetites,  and  have  to 
work  hard,  very  generally  escape  gout.  When 
a  gouty  attack  takes  place,  the  patient  has  a 
full  bounding  pulse  ;  there  is  considerable 
heat  of  the  surface  ;  there  is  a  white  tongue, 
costiveness,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans; that  is,  those  circumstances  are  pre- 
sent which  indicate  a  state  of  plethora  from 
excessive  nutrition.  We  cannot  say  that 
■tout  depends  simply  on  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  although  these  are  gene- 
rally disordered  at  the  time.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  state  of  the  system  which  seems  to 
create  a  disposition  to  gout,  requires  a  sound 
and  an  active  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 
It  requires  that  a  person  should  have  a  very 
healthy  and  active  condition  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  it  should  be  capable  of  digesting 
a  large  quantity  of  aliment,  to  permit  the 
excessive  nutrition  which  predisposes  to  tho 
disease.  If  the  stomach  be  weak,  and  but 
little  can  be  taken  into  it,  gout  is  precluded. 
You  will  find  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
gout,  to  be  persons  whose  habit  of  body  has 
been  vigorous,  and  who  have  been  able  to 
take  large  quantities  of  aliment. 

JS'ow  this  state  of  plethora  will  be  attend- 
ed, when  it  begins  to  take  on  disorder,  with 
more  or  less  deraugement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  the  attack  of  gout  is  generally 
preceded  by  symptoms  of  that  kind.  Yet 
immediately  before  the  attack,  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  patient  will  feel  perfectly 
well,  even,  indeed,  so  late  as  the  night  or 
the  day  before  the  disease  shows  itself.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  regard  disorder  of  the 
stive  organs  as  the  cause  ;  for  a  healthy 
I  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the  state 
that  will  lead  to  plethora.  I  may  observe, 
!  the  occuirence  of  the  gout  seems  to  re- 
lieve the  system  from  the  condition  of  ple- 
thora under  which  it  previously  laboured. 
Now  1  speak  of  the  condition  of  a  patient 
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tvhen  he  first  becomes  the  subject  of  gouty 
attacks  ;  for  whe n  these  attacks  hvrto  be«n 
repeated,  when  a  great  number  of  th<-  joints 
of  the  body  have  been  over  and  ove-pi. •• 
lamed  by  it,  and  the  individual  baa  been  suf- 
fering for  a  great  many  years  ;  and  when 
Such  persons  have  often  experienced  that 
affection  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  winch 
very  commonly  comes  on  in  gouty  persons, 
the  powers  of  the  system  are  eventual!  > 
much  reduced  by  the  attacks  of  disease  and 
the  advance  of  years,  that  the  stHte  of  tin 
patient  becomes  very  different  from  what  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  attacks. 
You  do  not  find  those  symptoms  denoting 
plethora  which  I  have  mentioned.  You  will 
find  a  deficiency  in  the  secretions,  and  this 
accompanied,  probably,  by  a  great  degree  of 
languor,  and  there  is,  indeed,  a  deficiency 
of  power  to  produce  a  gouty  paroxysm.  Bat 
in  order  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  this, 
we  must  direct  our  attention  to  its  com- 
mencement. At  earlier  periods,  there  is  an 
occurrence  of  symptoms  which  would  denote 
it :  there  is  discernible,  indeed,  a  loss  of 
power  requisite  to  produce  the  disease  in 
certain  parts,  so  that  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease  becomes  obscured. 

Treatment  of  Gout.— Nov?  we  have  little 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  what  is  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  this  complaint.  The  dis- 
ease, in  the  affected  part,  is  by  no  means 
the  most  important  circumstance  in  the  case ; 
it  is  rather  one  of  a  secondary  consideration  ; 
therefore  the  main  object  will  not  be  in  this 
case,  as  in  common  inflammation,  to  employ 
those  local  means  calculated  to  reduce  the 
inflammation.  !  Generally  speaking,  we  may 
almost  neglect  the  consideration  of  the  local 
affection.  The  local  affection,  indeed,  in 
cases  of  gout,  may  be  considered  as  a  means 
adopted  by  nature  to  relieve  the  system  from 
its  stale  of  plethora.  The  local  affection  is 
a  sort  of  egress  by  which  the  diseased  action 
obtains  a  vent.  The  local  disease  of  the 
joint  carries  that  off  which  would  otherwise 
show  itself  in  some  internal  organ.  Warmth, 
therefore,  in  dress  is  a  circumstance  to  be 
attended  to  in  treating  gout,  if  the  disease 
confine  itself  within  moderate  limits.  If  it 
go  beyond  this,  we  may  employ  leeches 
and  fomentations.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, we  should  bleed  freely— we  should 
purge  the  patient ;  we  should  generally  ad- 

?ninister  calomel,  in  combination  with  an- 
imony  and  colocynth,  and  other  aperients, 
and  put  the  patient  on  low  diet.  After 
venesection,  purging,  and  the  adoption  of 
low  diot,  we  derive  great  advantage  from 
the  employment  of  a  remedy  which  is  of 
rather  recent  introduction— that  is,  col- 
fhicum.  This  frequently  acts  on  the  bow- 
els;  it  produces  perspiration,  and  it  lowers 
the  pulse  j    it  is  given  in  various  forms, 


sitbtf  in  (hi  shape  of  powder  (the  powdrr 
is  the   bulbed  joot  dried;,  OJ    in   u  kind  of 
thlciore,  formed   from   the  e»uiue  part  of  tlm 
plant,  or  in  seeds.    Ivrhupa  the  latter  if  th.i 
to   in   it*  efficacy,  and    is    Urn 
form  ia   which  its  ndministratisu  is  to 
preferred.      \oiv    tin*    remedy  haw  ro  la-BAr 
i!<  i  -d   an  effect  in  gouty  mil  animation,  that 
many  persons  have  regarded  it  as  a  specific, 
as  having  a  peculiar  power  of  removing  the 
ftlicts  which  gout  is  capable   of  producing. 
Sui  h  are  the  means  by  which  that  conditi 
of  the  system  may  be   removed,  from  whteft 
the  gouty  attack  of  the  purl  takes  its  origin. 
The  more   important  consideration    is— 
What  means  should  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  attacks!     For  if  lh. 
habits  of  living,  which,  in  the  first  place, 
contribute  to  produce  that  state  of  plethora 
which  favours  the  production  of  the  dise.i 
are  continued,  you  can  have  no  doubt  tjiut 
the  individual  will  be  subject  to  future  at- 
tacks ;  that  those  attacks  will  become  more 
and    more    severe,  extending   to  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and   that  they  will  ulti- 
mately reduce  the  patient  to  that  state  of 
suffering,  in  which  life  possesses  very  little 
worth  desiring.     Now  there  are  two  modes, 
two  courses,   which  persons  may  take,  in 
order  to  free  themselves  from  this  condition 
of  the  system  ;  and  unless  they  adopt  those 
courses,  and  those  alone,  they  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  object.  The  first  is  temperance, 
and  the  second,  exercise.     Persons  must  be 
content  to  work  hard,  and  live  very  mode- 
rately ;    they    must,   to  use  common   lan- 
guage,   keep    their   eyes   open,    and    their 
mouths  shut  {laughter)  ;  and  if  they  can- 
not prevail  on  themselves  to  do  this,  they 
will  continue    to  suffer    from   gout.     Now 
there  are  two  very  opposite  things  to  which 
mankind    are    attached;    sensual  gratifica- 
tion— they  wish   to  have  the  power  of  in- 
dulging their  appetites,  and  leading  indolent 
lives  ;  and  they  like,  at  the  same  time,  to  en- 
joy c;ood  health.     They  want  to  have  things 
incompatible   with   each    other;    but    they 
must  be  eontent  to  choose  for  themselves. 
If  they  prefer  good  eating  and  drinking  to 
health,  they  may  hare  them  ;  but  if  they  pre- 
fer the  enjoyment  of  real  health,  they  must 
abstain  from   the  vices  1  have  named.     In 
truth,    persons    wish  us  to  yive   them  the 
means  of  possessing  good  health,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  pursue  habits  of  life  totally 
incompatible   with   it  ;  but  really  1    do.  not 
know  what  those  means  are.     To  a  certain 
extent  we  can  ameliorate  states  of  uneasi- 
ness when    their   sufferings   arise;    that  is, 
we  can  tinker  them  up  for  a  time  ;  but  if  we 
speak   of  what  should  really  be  understood 
by  removing  the  state  which  renders  pati- 
ents liable  to  such  attacks,  1  believe  it  to  be 
irH|K>ssible,  unless  a  person  be  temperate  in 
living,  and  active  in  exercise,  to  accomplish 
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their  desires.     T  know  of  no  other  means 
but  those.  I  hare  nnined. 

Now  it    is  a  i|ucsiiou  whether  we  are  to 
confine  our  notions  of  gout  simply  to  its  at- 
tacks on  the  joints  of  the  hody,  or  whether 
we  ure  to  consider  that  other  organs,  other 
textures,  are  liable   to  the  tondiliou  which 
we  should  call  gouty.     When  we  see  that 
the  gouty   constitution  is  essentially  a  con- 
dition of  plethora,  we  easily  understand  that 
persons  will  be  liable  to  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion in  a  varioty  of  places.     Wo  iind   that 
persons  liable  to  gout,  very  frequently  have 
inflammatory  attacks  of  the  head,  chest,  or 
abdomen.     We  not  unfrequenily  hud,  that 
when  gouty  disease  ceases  in  the  joints,  it 
shows  itself  in  other  internal  parts  ;  and  this 
is  a  very  powerful  reason  against  adopting 
violent  measures  for  putting  a  stop  to,  or  re- 
pelling, gout,  when  it  appears  in  the  limbs. 
From  the  tendency  which  exists  in  gouty 
persons  to  the  establishment  of  some  im- 
portant disease  in    an  internal  organ,    the 
common  sense  of  mankind  has  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  ;  and  hence 
it  has  shown  to  persons,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  the  disease,  that  they  should  rather  bear 
the  inconvenience  of  gout,  when  situated  in 
the  extremities,  than  run  the  risk  of  repel- 
ling it  to  other  more  important  parts. 

Now  when  disease  takes  place  in  gouty 
individuals  internally,  it  presents  the  same 
symptoms  which  characterise  common   in- 
flammation.    There  are  no  external  signs  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  gouty  inflamma- 
tion in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  from 
common  inflammation  ;  and  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  bodies  of  such  patients  after 
death,  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish  the  in- 
flammation arising  from  other  causes.  There 
is  one  source  of  evidence  in  a  part  which  is 
discernible    externally,  by  which    we    can 
discover  it,  and  that  is  in  the  iris  of  the  eye. 
This  is  a  part  very  liable  to  inflammation  in 
gouty  constitutions  ;  aud  the  inflammation, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  iris,  we  can,  from  some 
particular  circumstance,    distinguish    from 
common  inflammatory  action  of  the  part.     I 
shall  just  read  to  you  a  few  notes  of  a  case 
or  two,  of  gouty  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
which  will  show  you  what  I  mean.     I  was 
consulted,  during    the    last  summer,    by  a 
gentleman  forty  years  of  age,  a  stout  person 
of    sanguine    temperament    and  fair   com- 
plexion.    The  history  that  gentleman  gave 
ine  of  himself  was  this  :  he  had  lived  a  very 
dissipated   life  at  Oxford,  drinking  freely, 
and,  in   particular,  of  port- wine.    He  was 
very  robust    and    heart  v.     At   the    ago  of 
twenty-two,  he  had  had  a  severe  attack  of 
gout;     that  was,  a  painful   aftection  of  the 
feet,  toes,  and  other  parts,  which  lasted  for 
some  months.     This  induced  him   to  leave 
oft"  drinking  port-wine,  but  he  had  still  lived 


llammation  of  the  right  iris.     Now  I  may 
mention   to  you  thai,   in  this  eye,  the  iris 
was  completely  changed  in  structure,  and  so 
altered,  that  you  could   hardly  recognise  it. 
V  ision  was  completely  extinguished,  and  in 
this  case  you  sec  cleaily  the  bUte  of  consti- 
tution on  which  tho    disease   depends.     I 
performed  tho   operation  for  cataract  on  a 
gentleman  who  had  lost  ono  eyo  from  gouty 
inflammation,  and  gouty  characters  had  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  other.     This  was 
a  gentleman  fifty-five  years  of  age,  of  fair 
complexion,  and  sanguine  temperament,  who 
had  passed  several  years  in  the  West  In- 
dies, living  freely,  and  suffering  greatly  from 
gout.     Every  joint  wa3  swollen  and  knotted 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  and  so  as 
very   much  to   alter  the  appearance  of  the 
limbs.   Now  this  is  a  circumstance  to  be  ob- 
served in  these  cases.    There  is  a  deposition 
of  what  are  called  chalk-stones,  either  in  the 
interior  of  the  joints,  or  in  the  soft  parts 
around  them,  which   concretions,  although 
called  chalk-stones,  consist  of  muriatic  acid, 
combined  with  soda.     These  are  not  essen- 
tially connected  with   gout,  because  in  the 
early  stage  of  disease  you  do  not  find  them. 
Well,   then,  the  fingers  of  this  gentleman 
were  like  so  many  strings  of  rough  .knots, 
and  the  hands  altogether  presented  an  ap- 
pearance not  at  all  like  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  hands  ;  the  ancles  were  the  same  ; 
the  pupil  was  nearly  closed  in  one  eye,  and 
there  was  considerable  adhesion  and  opacity 
of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.     Being  very  un- 
willing to  operate  from  the  appearance  and 
state  of  the  individual,  I  recommended  him 
to  use  belladonna.     At  last  I  operated  on 
him  by  his  own  desire,  rather  than  agree- 
ably  to  my   own  wishes.     The  gouty  dis- 
position was  so  great  in  this  individual  that 
I  thought  an  operation  would  undoubtedly 
bring  on  a  fresh  attack.     Pie  had  lived  for 
several   weeks   very   temperately  before   I 
performed  the  operation  ;  I  had  seen  him 
repeatedly,  and  he  had  taken  Plummer's  pill 
and  other  medicines,  and   yet  he   had  the 
strongest  pulse  I  ever  felt.     I  detached  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  and  performed  the  ope- 
ration, yet  the  state  of  the  pulse  induced  me 
to  bleed  him  five  times  afterwards.  In  about 
two  months  the  ell'ect  of  the  operation  was 
accomplished,  and  he  had  got  perfect  vision. 
I  remember,  on  asking  him  some  consider- 
able time  afterwards  about  the  state   of  his 
fingers,  that  he  said,  of  late  years,  he  had 
not  been  troubled  with  any  gout,  for  he  had 
got  a  remedy  that  he  used  himself  without 
going  to  any  doctor,  aud  that  was  colchicum. 
Whoueverhe  fouud  anything  like  gout  mak- 
ing its  appearance,  he  took   a  full  dose  of 
the  colchicum,  and  that  prevented  an  attack. 
RhtuHuULsm. — In  rheumatism  wo   find  a 
state  of  the  constitution  in  some  measure 


very  freely.    He  had  had  ten  attacks  of  in-  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  gouty 
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persona,  although  not 

it.     i  hr;  occurrence  oi a  rheum  i 

vejry  •  i ly   preceded   by  symptoms 

indisposition,  end  u  i 

the   system  frequently  oooan   baton     lbs 

jotjaiasfeila,     Hit-  swelling  of  the  joint 

mpauied  too,  in  those  cases,  withucon- 

>hle  disturbance  of  the  system, 

which  U  r<>  bo  regarded  simply  as  |  ayaipa- 

thelio  effect   of  the.   local   disease,   and   1 1 1 1< 

and  ft-briln  disturbance  are  very 

[mat  nttanrtsnti  on  each  other.    Soeae< 

times   the    local   disease    ts   suspended,   ami 

the  feveiish  symptoms  go   on.     That  there  II 

il  morbid  affection  of  the  system  in 

this  case  is  veiy   oleir.      It'   you  bl»»d  a  [><r- 

son  while  in  the  state  which  immediately 
precedes  the  development  of  rheumatic  effec- 

i,  or  jii  the  early  stuge  of  it,  you  find 
that  the  hlood  exhibits  inflammatory  cha- 
racters ;  vou  have  evidence,  therefore,  that 
tiie  state  of  the  hlood  is  certainlv  changed  ; 
there  is  a  something  wrong  in  the  system 
that  shows  itself  in  the  stale  of  the  blood. 

Treatment  of  Rheumatism, — The  treat- 
ment here,  then,  will  consist,  chiefly,  in 
that  which  is  applicable  to  gout;  that  is, 
you  must  attempt  to  relieve  that  state  of 
the  system  from  which  the  rheumatic  attack 
13  derived,  and  this  is  accomplished  more  by- 
general  means  than  by  any  local  treatment 
of  the  inflamed  joint.  A  moderate  loss  of 
"blood  in  these  cases  is  advantageous  ;  the 
employment  of  aperient  medicines,  low 
diet  and  rest,  and  the  treatment  of  the  part 
immediately  affected,  as  1  have  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  gout,  must  depend,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  severity  of  the  local  symp- 
toms. In  manv  instances  this  treatment  is 
sufficient;  in  other  cases,  if  the  seat  of  local 
disease  require  local  treatment,  poultice  and 
blister.  Sometimes,  in  rheumatic  affections, 
eolchicum  is  also  very  benelicial,  although  it 
dQ8S  not  exhibit  its  effect  in  controlling 
rheumatism  as  it  does  in  curing  gout. 

We  are  certainly  only  properly  acquainted 
with  rheumatism  as  it  affects  the  joints. 
Like  gout,  it  appears  to  attack  chiellv  the 
synovial  and  fibrous  structures  of  a  joint  ; 
but  in  common  language,  rheumatism  is  un- 
derstood in  a  more  extensive  acceptation  of 
the  wcrd,  and  is  considered  to  include  affec- 
tions of  the  muscles,  and  several  other  pain- 
ful affections  of  parts  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  joints,  the  diseases  of  which 
St,  perhaps,    to   be    ascribed   to  other 

causes.  There  may  be  a  i;reat  doubt  as  to 
whether  painful  affections  of  muscular  parts, 
nud  painful  affections  occurring  about  the 
back  and  many  other  parts,  ought  to  be 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  same  kind  of 
disease  which  is  considered  to  constitute 
the  rheumatic  atlectionsof  the  joints  them- 
selves. It  is  probable  that  they,  or  some  of 
them,  ought  rather  to  come  under  the  head 


.,n  of  the    nerves 
than  under  the  bead  ol  rheumatism. 

\    .  QQtinuatiofl   of   lbs   sub}<  >  t  "t 
cific  disease  will  lea  the  next  place, 

Gentlemen,  to  the  . 

disease.-,  ,    which    w  c    Will    defer,   to    ll. 
lecli; 
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(ji.nii.imin,    the    expressions,    syphilis 
and  ft in real  disea  ,tly 

to  denote  a  train  of  morbid  appearances  that 
arise  from  infection  communicated  from  a 
diseased  to  a  person,  cither  by  sexual  in- 
tercourse, or  in  some  other  direct  manner. 
The  latter  of  these  two  expressions  is  the 
more  general  ;  for  venereal  disease,  accord- 
ing to  ithe  etymology  of  the  word  venereal, 
includes  all  those  diseases  that  proceed  from 
sexual  intercourse.  Adopting  that  expr 
sion,  then,  in  its  most  general  sense,  we 
divide  venereal  diseuse  into  siiplulis  and  go- 
norrha a. 

The  various  appearances  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  term  syphilis,  full  under  two 
general  divisions,  the  primary  and  stcondanj 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  primary 
symptoms  consist  of  those  which  are  imme- 
diatelv  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
poison  to  the  human  body  ;  that  is,  nUt ra- 
tions, and  swellings  of  the  glands  consequent 
on  those  ulcerations  ;  primary  ulcers  ;  and 
buboes,  the  technical  term  given  to  those 
glandular  swellings  in  the  groin,  which  arise 
from  ulcerations  taking  place  in  the  genera- 
tive organs  of  either  sex.  The  ulcerations 
are  very  commonly  called  chancres  ;  so  that 
when  we  speak  of  primary  symptoms,  we  sav 
they  consist  of  chancres  and  buboes.  The 
secondary  symptoms  consist  of  various  af- 
fections of  the  skin,  of  the  throat,  of  the  ton- 
sils, of  the  mouth,  of  the  eyes,  of  the  nose, 
of  the  ears,  of  the  testicles,  of  the  bones, 
and  of  the  joints.  These  latter  are  the  af- 
fections by  which  the  constitutional  form  of 
the  disease  is  distinguished. 

The  occurrence  of  constitutional  symp- 
toms is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
syphilis,  for  it  may  consist  chiefly  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  primary  symptoms  just  men- 
tioned -,  that  is,  of  ulcerations  of  the  gene- 
rative organs,  with  or  without  buboes.  All 
such  primary,  are  not  invariably  followed  by 
secondary  symptoms.  Out  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  cases  of  primary  symptoms,  under  any 
kind  of  treatment,  you  will  find  secondary 
symptoms  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
them.  This  proportion  is  differently  stated 
by  different  observers.  Some  have  remark- 
ed, that  the  secondary  symptoms  will  take 
place  in  one  out  of  three  cases  ;  others  say 
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tlicy  ore  not  to  be  expected  in  more  than 

one    out  of  twenty   c;w's  :    at   all   <  v<  I 

have  syphilis,  recognised  as  such,  without 
tin'  occurrence  of  any  secondary  symptoms. 
\ow  the  word  syphilis,  as  I  bava  explain* 
ed  it  to  you,  docs  not  denote  any  single  al- 
fection  of  any  single  texture   Like  scrofula, 

it  is  s  general  term,  Under  which  are  in- 
cluded affections  of  a  variety  of  textures 
and  organs  of  the  body.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered, that  syphilis  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  St  all  events,  tin  re  is  no  clear  de- 
scription of  tin1  disease  given,  prior  to  the, 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are 
BCattered  notices  of  ulcerations  occurring-  on 
inerative  organs,  both  in  the  older  me- 
dical writers,  and  in  various  other  authors 
who  flourished  before  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  them  a 
description  of  the  disease  at  all  according 
with  the  view  now  taken  of  it  by  ourselves, 
and,  in  particular,  there  is  not  an  account  of 
what  we  call  secondary  or  constitutional 
Symptoms  in  any  one  instance  prior  to  the 
I  nd  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Now  that 
period  was  distinguished  by  two  remarkable 
events  ;  the  first  was  the  discovery  of  what! 
was  called  the  New  JPoild  by  Columbus, 
who  afterwards  returned  to  the  West  Indies; 
the  other  event  was  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Naples  by  Charles  the  Eighth, 
Icing  of  France,  who  entered  the  city  of 
N  aples  in  the  }rear  1495.  To  one  or  other  of 
these  events,  the  origin  of  syphilis  in  this 
part  of  the  globe  has  very  commonly  been 
referred.  Many  have  believed  that  syphilis 
was  thus  originally  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies  from  the  first  island  which  was  disco- 
vered by  Columbus;  that  it  was  brought  into 
Kurope  by  the  companions  and  followers  of 
that  navigator,  and  that  it  thus  became  dis- 
seminated over  this  quarter  of  the  earth.  I 
can  see,  for  my  own  part,  no  direct,  in  fact 
no  satisfactory  evidence,  that  syphilis  ex- 
isted in  that  island  at  the  time  of  its  disco- 
very bv  Columbus.  Certainly  no  account  of 
any  such  affection  is  given  in  the  earlier 
narratives  of  the  expedition  of  Columbus, 
nor  in  the  eorliest  accounts  that  were  pub- 
lished of  what  he  bad  seen  and  observed 
there ;  and  the  idea  of  the  venereal  disease 
originating  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  way 
I  have  mentioned,  is  first  stated  by  writers 
who  went  to  St.  Domingo  after  the  disco- 
very of  the  island  bv  Columbus.  Further 
we  find,  by  examining  historical  events,  that 
there  are  unequivocal  traces  of  the  existence 
of  the  venereal  disease,  some  years  before 
tho  discovery  of  the  New  World.  At  all 
events,  eiprht  or  ten  years  before  that  time, 
meet  with  the  writings  of  individuals, 
which  clearly  show  that  the  disease  was  then 
known.  There  is,  particularly,  part  of  a 
letter  of  Peter  .Martyr,  dated  in  the  rear 
1  lij3,  in  which  I  think  there  is  an  unequivo- 


cal proof  that  the  disorder  was  not  unknown. 
If  the  venereal  disease  had  been  contracted 
by  Columbus  and  his  ciew  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  it' they  had  brought  it  back  to  Kurope, 
W<  should  have  naturally  suppo-.ed  'hat  it 
would  have  existed  in  Spain,  the  country 
to  which  Columbus  returned,  anil  that  it 
would  have  extended  thence  over  Europe. 
Bui  wo  do  not  find  that  to  have  been  the 
case.  At  all  events,  we  find  the  disease, 
existed  at  the  time  1  have  already  alluded 
to.  It.  SppearS,  then,  to  have  broken  out  in 
Prance  and  Italy,  and  not  in  Spain,  and  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  points  out 
very  clearly  the  disease,  (or  its  first  appella- 
tion was  morbus  u;<t I 'liens;  and  it  was  called 
by  the  German's  the  French  ]><>.r,  an  expres- 
sion familiar  in  this  country,  and  known  even 
at  the  present  time.  The  French,  however, 
seem  not  inclined  to  like  this  name,  and  they 
have,  called  it  the  Neapolitan  disease. 
[  Laughter-)  By  whichever  of  these  names 
it  was  known,  certain  it  is,  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  calling  it  the  Spanish  disease,  or 
the  Italian  disease.  I  conceive,  therefore, 
we  may  entirely  reject  the  idea  of  the  vene- 
real disease  being  originally  communicated 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  been  intro- 
duced from  thence  by  Columbus  into  Europe. 
If  we  reject  this  origin  of  the  disease,  we 
may  next  come  to  incpiire  whether  we  have 
any  clear  evidence  for  saying  it  first  broke 
out  in  Naples,  at  the  period  of  the  invasion 
by  Charles  the  Eighth,  and  whether  it  was 
brought  into  France  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  by  the  invading  adventurers 
who  accompanied  that  monarch  1  I  cannot 
say  that  it  appears  tome  very  probable  that 
it  should  have  occurred  at  that  era  of  the 
world.  I  cannot  trace  out  any  different  con- 
dition of  things  to  throw  light  on  the  origin 
at  that  particular  period  of  this  strange  af- 
fection ;  hence  we  cannot  be  astonished  that 
many  of  those  who  have  examined  the  his- 
torians on  this  point,  should  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  venereal  disease  ex- 
isted before  this  event.  The  circumstance 
of  its  not  being  accurately  described,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect of  persons  to  note  attentively  its  symp- 
toms and  progress,  or  perhaps  from  not  hav- 
ing understood  the  nature  of  the  disease.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  accurate  conclusion  upon  the 
point;  and  as  it  is  only  a  question  of  histo- 
rical curiosity,  it  is  not  important  that  we 
should.  For  my  own  part  1  cannot  entertain 
the  idea  but  that  it  existed  long  before  this 
time  ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  just  as  old  as  the  ex- 
istence of  that  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 
■  s,  with  which  we  now  find  it  to  be  con- 
stantly connected.  There  is  no  promiscuous 
intercourse  in  which  venereal  disease  may 
not  exist ;  at  all  events  this  sort  of  inter- 
course shows  to  us  the  most  clear  and  satis- 
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factory  circumstance  in  aggravating  and 
tending  the  disease.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  belief,  is  i!t<-  silence  of  the 
older  writers  on  u  *ubiact,  which  to  us 
pear*  to  be  su  extremely  important.  \\ V 
must  remember,  however,,  that,  both  in  the 
author*  of  antiquity,  und  in  more  modern 
ones,  who  wrote  shortly  before  the  eud  of 
the  fifteenth  ceutury,  we  find  various  in- 
stances given  in  which  ulceration  existed  in 
the  generative  organs,  Mention  is  made  of 
buboes  ;  and  we  hud  some  instances  of  clear 
evidence  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  such  ap- 
pearances could  be  communicated  from  one 
individual  to  auother,  by  sexual  intercourse. 
There  is  a  curious  document  published  by 
Astruc,  a  Frenchman,  who  is  the  author  of  a 
very  long  letter,  in  which  he  has  collected 
together  all  the  particulars  of  the  disease 
that  were  to  be  found  at  tl^3  time  he  wrote. 
He  gives  a  very  curious  document  which 
shows  that,  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Naples,  the  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating the  disease,  by  sexual  intercourse, 
was  recognised,  and  indeed  was  made  the 
basis  of  legislative  provisions.  The  docu- 
ment I  allude  to,  says  that  an  ordinance  was 
published  by  Queen  Johanna  in  the  year 
J:>47;  and  she  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
maternal  care  over  the  subjects  that  were 
committed  to  her  charge  in  this  respect 
(Laughter),  for  she  established  a  public 
brothel  in  the  city  of  Avenio,  and  framed 
regulations  for  its  conduct  and  management. 
It  may  appear  strange  to  you  that  a  young 
Queen  should  have  undertaken  such  a  thing, 
however,  the  truth  is  that  in  various  parts 
about  that  time  there  were  establishments  of 
that  kind  recognised  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
so  that  this  very  curious  establishment  at 
Avenio,  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
that  ever  existed.  In  this  verv  moral  town, 
there  was  at  one  time  a  public  brothel  in 
Southwark,  and  that  actually  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  ( Loud 
and  continued  laughter}.  The  young  Queen 
mentioned,  decreed  among  her  regulations, 
that  all  the  girls  belonging  to  this  establish- 
ment should  wear  a  red  coif,  and  a  piece  of 
something  red  on  the  left  shoulder.  She 
points  out  the  place  where  this  establish- 
ment is  tobe,  and  in  that  respect,  there  is 
something  in  it  singular,  because  she  directs 
that  it  should  be  placed  near  to  the  convent 
of  the 'Augustine  Friars,  a  kind  of  establish- 
ment that,  I  suppose,  she  thought  would  be 
equally  convenient  to  the  persons  inhabiting 
both.  [Much  laiighUr.)  She  directs  that 
there  should  he  a  consul  appointed,  arid  (hat 
every  Saturday,  that  consul  should  examine 
sllthe  girls  in  the  town,  and  if  he  found 
that  any  of  them  had  contracted  any  illness 
by  whoring,  they  should  "he  set  apart,  and  not 
allowed  to  exerciae    their  calling,  lest  the 


young    men    should     contract    the    dise:. 
I  Lmejtitt  i .)     So  that  it  appears  clearly  tha 
a  knot  of  the  possibility  of  infection 

in  this  particu  .1  com. 

munication  existed   previous  to  the  epoch  at 
which  the  disease  is  supp  ive  ori- 

ginated ;  for  this  document  m  dat-d  1  i\7. 
If  you  wish  to  examine  into  this  properly 
und  with  minuteness,  you  will  hnd  it  in  th«  Y 
work  of  Astruc,  where  he  gives  all  the  par- 
ticulars with  a  Latin  translation,  and  \ 
will  there  tind  a  collection  of  all  the  docu- 
ments and  facts  relating  to  it. 

I  do  not  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  the 
silence  of  the  older  writers,  as  some  of  those 
do  who  have  considered  the  subject.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  very  extraordinary  that 
they  should  not  have  given  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  venereal  disease  :  they  may  not 
have  understood  the  nature  of  it,  they  may 
not  have  understood  the  various  relations  m 
which  the  different  symptoms  are  to  be  - 
viewed.  Supposing  we  saw  a  person  with  a 
certain  eruption,  we  should  not  know  (un- 
less previously  informed)  that  the  eruption 
arose  from  a  sore  the  patient  had  had  weeks 
or  months  before.  It  may  he  then,  that 
a  long  time  may  have  elapsed  before  the. re- 
lation of  the  symptoms  to  each  other  was 
comprehended.  We  find  many  instances  in 
the  history  of  our  art,  where  things,  that  ap- 
pear to  us  most  obvious,  must  have  been 
overlooked  for  a  long  time.  Although  a 
knowledge  of  the  small-pox  existed  for  cen- 
turies, yet  people  were  ignorant  that  that 
disease  was  contagious;  this  is  only  a  cir- 
cumstance of  modern  knowledge.  The  small- 
pox, the  measles,  and  the  scarlet  fever,  were 
recognised  for  centuries  ;  between  the  mea- 
sles and  scarlet  fever  the  distinction  was  not  • 
made,  till  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. That  the  mere  silence,  therefore,  of 
some  persons  who  have  written  on  parts  of 
it,  does  riot  prove  that  the  disease  did  not 
exist,  must,  I  think,  be  indisputable.  Now 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  must  be  deemed  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  took  much 
pains  in  investigating  the  venereal  disease: 
the  late  Mr.  John  Pearson  was  a  man  of 
extensive  learning,  and  he  hlsft  laboured  in 
the  examination  of  the  subject,  but  neither 
of  those  gentlemen  was  acquainted  with 
gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  or  syphilitic  affec- 
tions ofthe  eyes,  in  which  organs  the  dis- 
ease has  always  been  strongly  marked.  Now 
if  persons,  two  or  threo  hundred  years  hence, 
were  to  argue  that  such  diseases  did  not 
exist  now,  because  these  gentlemen  had  not 
mentioned  them,  they  would  come  to  a  very 
wrong  conclusion.  In  the  same  way,  I  ap- 
prehend, we  should  adopt  an  erroneous  sup- 
position, if  we  imagined  that  the  venereal 
disease  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times,  be- 
cause the  medical  writers  of  those  times 
have  not  given  a  clear  description  of  it, 
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Syphilis  can  only  be  produced  by  u  poison 
communicated  from  I  diseased  to  another 
person.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances 
this  morbific:  inllueiur  is  caused  by  the  ac- 
cretion of  a  sore,  which,  being  applied  to 
the  sound  surface  of  a  healthy  part,  produces 
the  primary  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
matter,  or  pus,  thus  secreted  from  a  primary 
venereal  sore, is  capable  of  infecting  another 
persou  to  whom  it  is  applied — that  is  un- 
equivocal. The  next  question  will  he,  Is  the 
poison  equally  conveyed  by  the  matter  form- 
ed in  a  bubo  *     That  1  do  not  know. 

Further,  the  venereal  infection  is  con- 
veyed by  the  blood  of  the  mother  to  the 
child  in  utero,  especially  when  the  mother 
labours  under  the  secondary,  or  constitu- 
tional form  of  the  disease.  Whether  it  is 
equally  conveyed  in  the  primary  form  of  the 
disease  1  am  not  exactly  aware.  A  question 
naturally  arises,  whether  the  female  can  re- 
ceive the  disease  by  connexion  with  a  man 
who  has  secondary  symptoms'?  And  this  is 
a  question  rather  difficult  to  solve,  from  the 
want  of  clear  evidence  on  the  point.  When 
•we  come  to  question  individuals  upon  the 
subject,  the  motives  for  concealment  are  so 
strong,  in  a  case  where  the  honour  of  the 
parties  is  so  much  concerned,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  testimony  on  which  our 
reliance  can  be  placed.  I  can  only  say, 
however,  that  I  have  seen  some  instances, 
where,  from  all  the  inquiries  I  could  make, 
]  was  led  to  conclude  that  syphilis  had  been 
communicated  in  this  way  from  husband  to 
wife ;  that  is,  when  the  husband  was  la- 
bouring under  constitutionalsymptoms  he  had 
cohabited  with  his  wife,  and  communicated 
to  her  the  disease.  I  do  not  see  any  impos- 
sibility in  itsbeiug  communicated  in  this  way. 
The  communication  of  it  from  the  mother 
to  the  child  in  utero  clearly  shows  that  the 
blood  of  the  mother  becomes  affected  ,  and 
if. blood  be  capable  of  transmitting  the  dis- 
ease, I  do  not  see  why  the  seminal  secretion 
should  not  be  equally  capable  of  transmit- 
ting it ;  this  is  a  point,  however,  about 
which  we  have  no  clear  knowledge. 

We  frequently  meet  with  the  expression, 
venereal  poison,  or  virus,  and  we  are  natu- 
rally anxious  to  know  what  that  poison,  or  | 
virus,   is.      Now,    the  only  explanation    1 
could  give  of  it  would  be  this,  that  it  is  that! 
state  of  the  secretion  of  a  ?orc,  which  ren- 
ders k  capable  of  produciug  the  disease  in, 
another  person  ;  that  it  is  that  state  of  the . 
blood  in  the  mother  which  renders  it  capa- ! 
ble  of  communicating  the  disease  to  the  fce- 
tus  in  utero,  but  what  that  particular  state  | 
is  we  are  unable  to  describe  ;  we  are  only 
able  to  observe  its  effects  ;  that  is,  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  chemical  changes  or 
properties  by  which  the  matter  of  a  sore  of  j 
this  kind,  or  by  which  the  blood  of  a  pr< 
uant  v.  umau   under  such  afl'ectious,   differs 


from  ordinary  matter  or  ordinary  blood.  We 
are  only  conscious  of  the  difference  from  the 
effect!.  When,  therefore,  we  read  of  the  v' 
venereal  virus  entering  the  constitution,  or 
of  its  being  expelled  from  the  constitution, 
or  of  the  constitution  being  impregnated, 
or  of  its  lurking  in  the  system,  these  are  so 
many  figurative  expressions  which  have  no 

precise  moaning.  iliahaAh  4i  '< 

The  next  question  is,  whether  there  i. 
one  kind  of  poison,  or  whether  thrro  rtro 
more  venereal  poisons  than  one?  Now,  in- 
asmuch as  the  real  nature  of  the  poison, 
that  is,  the  real  source  of  the  symptoms,  is 
so  far  unknown  to  us  as  I  have  just  ex- 
plained to  you,  this  question  resolves  itself 
into  another,  which  is,  whether,  among  the 
various  symptoms  we  recognise  as  syphili- 
tic, there  are  such  differences  ;  and  whether 
those  differences  are  constantly  observed  irf 
such  states  as  to  induce  us  to  refer  them  to 
different  sources?  We  must  acknowled. 
that,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject, 
there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  those 
symptoms  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
venereal,  or  syphilitic  ;  that  there  is  con- 
siderable diversity,  whether  we  regard  the 
primary  or  the  secondary  symptoms.  The 
primary  may  be  a  simple  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle,  or  an  excoriated  ulcer,  or  an  ulcer 


tux 


with  an  indurated  base  or  edge,  or  a  pha 
gedenic  or  a  sloughing  ulcer.  Syphilis  may 
consist  either  of  an  ulcer  alone,  or  of  an 
ulcer  with  a  bubo  ;  or  it  may  consist  of 
those  primary  symptoms,  followed  by  papu- 
lar, tubercular,  or  scaly  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
or  by  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  or  by  super- 
ficial or  excavated  ulcerations  of  the  tonsils, 
and  sometimes  of  an  enlargementofthe  bones, 
periosteum,  or  of  the  ioints.  Heretofore 
all  the  appearances  called  Syphilitic  wore 
referred  to  one  source  ;  they  were  consider- 
ed only  as  the  various  effects  of  one  poison. 
In  more  modern  times,  and  more  particularly 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  a  distinction  was  attempted 
to  be  drawn,  derived  from  the  effects  of 
mercury.  When  a  disease  was  cured  with- 
out the  administration  of  mercury,  it  \va3 
considered  not  to  be  syphilitic;  and  those 
diseases  resulting  from  sexual  intercourse, 
which  disappeared  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  were  considered  to  be  syphilitic ; 
thus  was  drawn  the  criterion  of  the  syphi- 
litic,  or  non-syphilitic  cases  by  that  cir- 
cumstance. Mr.  Carraichael,  of  Dublin,  who 
is  surireou  to  a  hospital  in  that  city  where 
a  great  number  of  patients  labouring  under 
this  disease  are  received,  has  published  a 
work  containing  many  good  observations, 
and  very  excellent  practical  rules  for  tlio 
treatment  of  this  disease.  In  this  work  he 
has  advocated  the  plurality  of  poisons."  The 
result  of  his  researches  h^  J^ftjtyjp^0,^"^ 
lieve,  that  there  are~more  poisons  than  bin*'. 
Ho  has  attempted  to  show,  t^t"  e^jh^r^ 
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ticular   kind  of    piimarv    ulcer    is   attended 

with  us  ov\  u  paeutii  lary  symp- 

t(uii->,  bf  bus,  therefore,  collected  in 
ibe  primary  symptoms  which  belong  ' 

and  in  u  Separate  set  thOftS  which  belong 
to  another.  He  has  thus  established,  in  Ins 
opinion,  four  distinct  kinds  of  di  biob. 

lie.  con.-dders  to  he  the  it-suit  (if  us  many 
distinct    poisons.       I  ora    fully  that 

many    of  the  distinctions   which    .Mr.   CftX- 
michael  has  pointed  out    are    (bunded  in  na- 
ture ;  aud  if   you   read    his  bonk,  and   i 
sider  the  subject,  ?©u  will    n  tb< 

justness  of  manv  of  his  remarks.      1  do  not, 
however,  timl  that  the  combination  of  .symp- 
toms which  he   has   noticed  as   constituting 
the  differences,  are  so  constant,  and   so  in- 
variable, as  to  lead  me  to   the  same  conclu- 
sion he  has  arrived    at,    namely,   that  there 
an-  four   different  poisons.      I    find  that  the 
particular    kiuds    of   appeal ances    are    more 
mixed  together  than  he  is  willing  to  admit; 
that  the  peculiar  symptoms  are  not  met  with 
so  distinctly   as  he    has   described  ;  so  that, 
at  present,  I  cannot  go  along  with  him  in 
the  idea  of  adopting  these  four  kinds.   At  the 
same    time  I   recommend   strongly  to  you, 
the  perusal  of  his  work  on  the  Venerea)  Dis- 
ease, as  being,  perhaps,   the  best  practical 
treatise  on  the  subject,  and  certainly,  in  my 
opinion,  as  containing  the  best  rules  upon 
the  first  point,  namely,  the  important  one  of 
treatment.  Now,  in  investigating  this  matter 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  plurality  of  distinct 
poisons,  we  come  to  a  difficulty  at  the  very 
onset,  and  thtn  we  find  that  our  knowledge 
5s  extremely  imperfect.    We  do  not  know,  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  one   particular 
sore  propagates  its  kind  or  not.     We  cannot 
say  whether  a  phagedenic  ulcer,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  woman  would  communicate  a  pha- 
gedenic ulcer  to  a  man,   nor  indeed  can  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  existence  of  ulce- 
ration   at  all   in  the  woman  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  an  ulcer  in  a  man.    So  that 
this  very  first  point  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  disease  is  at  present  particularly  ob- 
scure.    We  want  evidence  on  the  subject ; 
in  fact,  we  are  still  likely  to  want  it,  for  we 
cannot  make  auy  distinct  experiments  ;  we 
cannot  inoculate  this  pox  as  we  do  small- 
pox.    Now  I  had  a  woman  in  the  hospital, 
a  married  woman,  who  had  contracted  the 
disease  from  her  husband  ;  and   the  disease 
in  her  consisted  of  a  well-marked  phagede- 
nic  sore   of  the  nympha,    which   destroyed 
nearly   one  of   the   nymphce.     At   the  same 
time  the  husband  was  an  out-patient  at  the 
hospital ;    be  had   superficial   sores  on  the 
prepuce,   which   had    not   the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  the  phagedenic  character,  and 
that  was  the  state  of  disease  that  gave  it  to 
the  woman.     Dr.   Fergusson,    inspector   of 
the  British  forces  in  Portugal,  had  occasion 
to  see  an  officer  who  was  labouring  under 


,  the  parts  were 

highly  inflamed,  ami  there  was  i  ible 

swelling,  i  sua!  intereoQ] 

■  ml  he  had  i  ommitud  no 
impropriety  ■>  >  as  tu  account  for  tin' bad  state 
Of    tl.  I  >r.    1  B]  gUMOQ,    with    gi 

difficulty,    and    very    active    antiphlogistic 

neiit,    prevented    mortification    iu    that 
individual  ;   however,  he  had  contracted   the 

i  oin  an  opera  dam  er,  at  the 
Theatre,   wfio  went  cm    infecting  Othcrt  and 

dancing  all  the  time,  apparently  ft*  if  no- 

thing    had    been    the    matter     with    her. — ■ 
{Muck  la  Mr.   E vans,  surgeon  t<> 

some  of  the  British  forces,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  work  on  ulcers  of  the  genitals,  | 
present  at  the  inspection  of  some  of  the 
public  women  in  France,  who  were  obli 
to  undergo  examination  by  order  of  the 
police.  In  some  instances  he  saw  more  than 
a  hundred  cases,  and  they'  presented  very 
little  disease  indeed  ;  what  existed  present- 
ed a  slight  discharge  and  excoriation  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  British  soldiers,  who  had 
had  intercourse  with  them,  exhibited  nume- 
rous instances  of  disease  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  which  they  only  could  have  contracted 
from  those  very  individuals.  Again;  it 
has  happened  in  military,  and  in  civil  life, 
that  different  individuals  have  had  inter- 
course with  one  and  the  same  woman,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  one  has  contracted 
gonorrhoea,  another  a  sore  on  the  prepuce, 
whilst  a  third  has  escaped  without  any  dis- 
ease at  all.  Wo  are,  therefore,  much  iu  the. 
dark  respecting  that  primary  point  in  the. 
investigation  of  the  disease.  We  do  not 
really  know  whether  one  particular  form  of 
the  disease  propagates  the  same  form  in 
other  individuals  ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  each 
particular  form  arises. 

Under  this  uncertainty,  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  the  diversities  ex- 
hibited by  the  various  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
have  their  origin  in  the  constitution  of  the 
individuals  in  whom  they  occur;  that  the 
particular  characters  of  the  disease,  in 
different  individuals,  arise  from  differences 
in  the  constitution — differences  in  the  state 
of  health  at  the  time  when  the  disease  is 
contracted — differences  in  the  treatment — 
differences  in  the  management,  both  locally 
and  generally.  In  favour  of  this  view,  then 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  has 
been  communicated  to  the  public  by  Dr. 
Fergusson.  He  has  given  a  short  paper,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgicsl  Transactions,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  what  he  saw  in  Portugal,  lie  says, 
that  the  venereal  disease  in  Portugal  is  ex- 
tremely mild;  that  the  natives  are  in  the 
habit  of  treating  it  bv  decoctions,  sudorilics, 
and  low  diet ;  that  it  seldom  goes  into  any 
serious  form,  but  wears  itself  out.    In  fact, 
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llie  considers  that  by  ill  long  existence  in  (not*  single  symptom  of  the  disease  which 

that  country,  it  I  iIM  way  ojr  oilier,   may    n«)t,    if   fit    entirely     to    itself,    nuiii: 

pat  its  virulence.     Howevei,  ka  found  it  in  to  b  natural  conolusion^svpar  itself  out — 

tliis  way,  but  be  says  that  the  British  trOOpS  I  without  destroying  UlS  individual.  Indeed, 
nd  the  officers  bid  the  venereal  disease  10  SO  yjeat  has  been  the  revolution  of  opinion 
that  country  with  th<-  utmost  Severity  ;  that,    On  this  subject,  that  .some  persons,  and  tho.se. 

in  fact,  n  greater  number  of  oases  of  hss  of  of  considerable    experience  and  judgment^ 

the   penis  occurred    there    in   B   short,  time,    have  adopted  the  opinion  that    the  mercury 
than  he  supposed  all   the    hospitals   in  Eng-    which  is  used  lor  the  primary,  is  the  source 

land  could  afford  during  avast  number  of  of  a  great  part  of  the  secondary,  symptoms  { 

years;    ami  vet    all  these  distressing  results    and   they  have  proscribed    the   use  of   it  en- 
nppearcd   to  have  been  occasioned  from  this'  tirely  I'rom    their  practice.     This,  however, 


mild  form  of  the  disease.     The  secondary 

.symptoms  were  of  the  most  severs  kind. 

1 1  we  look  at  Cases  of  syphilis  collectively, 
we  should  say  that,  although  it  is  a  disease 
of  an   inflammatory    character,  it    is    rather 


I  should  mention  to  you,  had  been  a  general 
prevailing  opinion.  It  was  entertained  by 
Astruc,  it  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  it  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  reason  - 
DgS,  in    his  work  on    the  venereal   disease, 


t'lnaiiic  than  acute  ;  that  the  inllammation  is  proceeds.     ]t  was  enteitained  by  Mr.  Aber- 

not  high — not  rapid    in    its    progress — not  nethy,  adopted  by  him  from  Mr.  Hunter,  and 

attended  with  serious  constitutional  disturb-  it    was  the  foundation    of  those    opinions 

ance,    yet    particular    symptoms,    of    hi.Ji  which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  promulgated,  and 


inllainmatory  action,  often  show  themselves, 
attended,    frequently,    with     well  -  marked 

fever. 

Respecting  the  natural  course  and  termi- 
nation of  this  disease,  the  most  erroneous 
opinions  have  prevailed,  even  until  quite 
modern  times.  It  has  been  represented  that 
syphilis  is  regularly  destructive  in  its  na 


the  basis  of  the  opinions  be,  from  time  to 
time,  delivered  on  (his  point.  Now  the 
former  very  extensive  prevalence  of  this 
completely  erroneous  notion,  and  the  lirm 
faith  with  which  it  was  held,  are  calculated, 
in  my  opinion,  to  teach  us  a  very  salutary 
lesson,  that  of  examining  for  ourselves,  ge- 
nerally-received doctrines,    that  [of  placing 


ture  ;    that  it    destroys    by  ulceration   the   very  little  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  the 


particular   organ   in    which   it   is    seated  ; 
that  it  proceeds  from  one   part   to  another 
with  unrelenting  fury,  according  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  some,  and  that  in  fact  its  ra- 
vages can  only  be  controlled  by  mercury  ; 
that  if  mercury  be  not  employed,  it  certainly 
proceeds  to   the  destruction  of  the   indivi- 
dual in  whom  it  takes  place.     Such  is  the 
common  picture  given  of  syphilis.     This,  in 
fact,  was  the  general  opinion  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Abernethy  published  his  observations 
on  diseases  resembling  venereal ;  and,  be- 
fore be  published  that  treatise,  he  took  the 
pains  of  applying  to  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeons  in  London,  to  ascertain  their 
opinions  upon  the  subject.     Amongst  that 
number  were  Mr.  Cline  and  Mr.  John  Pear- 
son— two   gentlemen  in  whose   experience 
and  judgment  the  public  placed   the  great- 
est   confidence.     Now,  all  those  to   whom 
be  applied  were   unanimous  in   their  opi- 
nion, that  the  action  of  svphilis  was  regu- 
larly progressu  e  ;    that    it   destroyed   the 
parts  in  which  it  was  seated  ;  that  it  proceed- 
ed from  part  to  part,  destroying  as  it  went, 
until  it  proved  fatal  to  the  individual,  unless 
timely  stopped  by  mercury  ;  and  that  mer- 
cury was    the    only  moans    by    which    its 
ravages  could  be  put  an  end  to.      Now  the 


greatest  names,  when  they  relate  merely  to 
matters  of  opinion.  Inasmuch  as  this  notion 
of  the  progressively  destructive  nature  of 
syphilis,  except  cured  by  mercury,  has  been 
entirely  renounced — of  course  the  various 
notions  built  on  that  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  syphilis,  and  the  diseases  resem- 
bling it,  may  be  all  set  aside,  and  com- 
pletely discarded  from  the  surgical  vocabu- 
lary. A  variety  of  words  that  were  found 
in  the  writings  of  those  persons,  such  as 
lues  syphilis,  lues  syphilodes,  pseudo-syphi' 
lis — all  these  are  expressions  which  have  no 
clear  meaning,  but  are  expressions  found 
in  the  earlier  writers,  upon  the  erroneous 
notion  I  have  stated;  we  may,  therefore, 
discard  them  entirely ;  they  have  no  other 
effect, in  my  opinion,  than  that  of  increasing" 
the  perplexity  of  a  subject,  which,  of  it- 
self, is  sufficiently  difficult. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  natural 
history  of  syphilis,  is  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another ;  the  succession  of  symptoms  it 
shows  in  successive  organs  and  textures  ; 
the  frequent  renewal  of  the  disease  in  the 
same  organs  or  textures,  after  it  has  appa- 
rently ceased.  Some  forms  of  the  disease 
are  attended  with  considerable  suffering, 
,  great  local  suffering,  aud  considerable  con- 


experience  of  the  hist  few  years  has  sufficed  I  stitutional  disturbance.      When  we  lind  that 


entirely  to  overthrow  this  generally-received 
notion.  It  has  since  been  made  cut.  very 
cltarly,  that  every  symptom  of  svphilis  can 
be  removed  without  mercury,  that  there  is 


these    symptoms    are    capable  of  showing 
themselves,  from  time   to  time,  in  different 
parts,  when    we  lind  the  disease  come   on. 
again  and  again  iu  the  same  part,  when  we 
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tind   that  thoeu    affection*   require,    us    they  ject  respecting   tj  ,   that  mercury   i* 

frequently  do,  the  employment  of  \  I    necessary    to  the  cure  of  t Jj *- 

mid  active,  means  of  treatment,  which  exeit  has  been  offered  principally  by  the  iuvesti- 
puwe rful  influences  en  the  annual  economy,  gations  of  the  late  Mr.  Hoso,  a  surgeon  of  St. 
we  uaunot  wonder  that  the  constitution  ii  George's  Hospital.  Having  frequent  occa- 
freqatntly  enfeebled  by  tJio  disease,  and'sion  to  treat  venereal  disease,  in  cense- 
thut,  in  some  cased,  patient*  ultimately  sink  'cjueiice  of  being  aurgeou  to  one  of  the  regi- 
under  it.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  nature  J  nients  of  guards,  and  happening  to  turn  his 
of  syphilis  i«J  sufficiently  serious,  although  attention  to  it,  he  found  a  great  difficulty 
not  so  serious  as  was  formerly  supposed.  1 1  in  coming  to  any  clear  notion  as  to  the  fact 
may  observe,  however,  that  the  description  of  this  dogma  respecting  mercury  being  ab- 
l  huve  now  given,  applies  only  to  a  very  solutely  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of, 
small  proportion  of  cases,  out  of  the  whole  '  and  to  cure  the  disease.  Having  conceived 
number  of  syphilitic  attacks.  It  is  only  in  !  some  doubts,  he  determined  to  put  the  point 
a  very  few  instances  that  such  obvious  re-  j  to  the  test.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  Cold- 
lapses  take  place,  and  the  instances  ure  ex-  'stream  regiment  of  Guards,  and  be  deter 


tremely    few  indeed,  in  which  the   disease 
proves  fatal  in  this  way 

Treatment. — With  respect  to  the  treat- 


mined  to  try  the  point  in  that  regiment. 
They  were  stationed  in  London,  and  conse- 
quently had  intercourse  with  all  the  lowest 
prostitutes   of   the    town ;    they    therefore 


ment  of  syphilis,  considered  generally,  I :  afforded  him  on  ample  number  of  cases.  He 
have  already  mentioned  to  you  the  common  I  determined  to  treat  all  the  primary  sores  in 
notion  of  mercury  being  tbe  only  means  by  '  that  regiment  by  the  common  antiphlogistic 
which  it  was  supposed  possible  to  control  j  means,  and  not  to  employ  mercury  in  one 


or  arrest  the  progress  of  tbe  disease  ;  and 
this  opinion  was  very  generally  held  in  the 
profession,  from  the  time  I  have  mentioned 
to  you  as  being  the  supposed  period  of  the 
origin  of  syphilis,  to  within  the  lust  few 
years.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  when  we  come  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  matter  historically,  we  find  that  there 
were  always  some  persons  who  had  doubts 
on  the  subject;  that  this  opinion,  although 
so  general  as  to  have  swayed  the  profession, 
was  not  absolutely  universal.  It  was  found 
that  mercury  itself,  in  many  instances,  pro- 
duced prejudicial  effects ;  that,  iu  many 
cases,  diseases  supposed  to  have  been  cured 
by  mercury  came  on  again,  and  thus  the 
remedy  appeared  to  be  imperfect.  Hence 
surgeons  at  all  periods,  since  the  disease  has 
been  well  known,  kept  up  a  contention  with 
respect  to  the  discovery  of  other  means  by 
which  tbe  disease  might  be  more  effectually 
controlled.  Thus,  from  time  to  time,  vari- 
ous other  articles  have  been  introduced  as 
remedies,  and  cases  have  been  published,  in 
which  those  articles,  various  as  they  are  in 
their  nature,  are  said  to  have  produced  the 
desired  effect  of  curing  the  disease.  Now, 
according  to  that  prevalent  notion  of  mer- 
cury beiug  tho  only  cure  for  the  disease,  it 
was  said  of  cures  stated  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  use  of  sarsaparilla,  opium, 
and  nitric  acid,  that  those  patients  got  well, 
because  it  was  not  the  venereal  disease. 
We  can  have  no  doubt  that  those  cases 
which  are  said  to  have  been  cured  in  this 
way,  were  just  as  truly  syphilitic  cases  as 
others;  that  those  cases  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inaccurately  reported, 
and  said  not  to  be  venereal,  were  really 
syphilitic,  and  were  cured  by  those  means. 
The  clearest  evidence,  however,  on  the  sub- 


single   case  of  them.     Let  them  be  of  the 
character  denoting  the  particular  nature  of 
the  venereal  disease,  or  of  any  other  charac- 
ter, he  determined  thev  should  be  treated 
without  any  mercury.     There  is  a  paper  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions,  containing  the  result 
of  his  experience    in   this  way ;  and  after 
having  followed  this  plan  for  a  space  of,  I 
think,  above  two  years,  he  found  that   all 
primary  syphilitic  symptoms  whatever  could 
be  cured  without  the  employment  of  mer- 
cury. Whether  it  was  an  indurated  chancre, 
or  a  superficial  sore,  whatever  it  was,  he 
found  that  the  ordinary  autiphlogistic  means, 
simple  local  applications,  rest,  and  low  diet, 
were  sufficient  to   conduct    those  cases  to 
cures ;  and  that,  in  fact,  for  that  length  of 
time   he  employed    no  mercury  whatever. 
Secoudly,  in  the  treatment  of  the  primary 
symptoms  of  syphilitic  affections,  he  says  that 
in  some  instances  they  were  not  longer  than 
if  mercury  had  been  employed.     He  states, 
that  perhaps  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
secondary  affections  than  if  mercury  had  been 
employed  ;  but  he   says,   those   secondary 
symptoms  were  always  mild,  and  that  they 
very   speedily  gave  way  to  simple  means. 
Thus  he  established  on  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  mercury  is  not  necessary.     He   com- 
pletely overturned  the   notion   of  mercury 
being  required,  and  showed  that  the  disease 
did  not  possess  that  supposed  destructive 
character  to  which  I  alluded  ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  is  the  most  important  step 
that  has  been  made  towards  understanding 
the  real  nature  of  the   disease  since  it  was 
lirst  known  ;    and  1  should   place  the   fact 
that  has  thus  been  established,  first  by  Mr. 
Rose,  in  point  of  value,  far  beyond  any  of 
the  speculations  or  views  contained  in  the 
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work  of  Mr.  Hunter  on  the  venereal   dis- 
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l. 
Inconsequence  of  tin1  pnper  written  by 
Mr.  Rose,  the  non-mercurial  treatment  of 
the  venereal  disease  has  been  very  e.Ucn- 
Bive.ly  tried  in  the  British  army,  ami  regis- 
terH  have  been  kept  of  the  results  of  such 
treatment  ;  so  that,  I  believe,  with  the  Army 
Medical  Board,  there  aro  now  registers 
showing  the.  results  of  the  treatment  uf  ve- 
nereal diseases  in  many  thousands  of  cases, 
both  with  and  without  mercury,  and  thus 
affording  a  very  ample  means  of  comparing 
the  value  of  those  sorts  of  general  treatment ; 
and  the  result  of  the  non-mercurial  treat- 
ment very  satisfactorily  confirms  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Mr.  Rose  arrived;  namely, 
that  mercury,  although  it  might  facilitate 
the  cure  under  certain  circumstances,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  employed.  In 
other  countries,  ns  well  as  in  this,  similar 
investigations  have  been  made,  and  with 
similar  results ;  and  the  consequence  of 
these   investigations   has  been   certainly   a 

Jreat  revolution  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
n  consequence  of  this  alteration  of  opinion, 
persous  who  have  venereal  diseases,  are  now 
no  longer  doomed  to  go  through  those  long 
and  very  severe  courses  of  mercury  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  when  mercury  was 
supposed  to  be  a  specific,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Now  in 
a  great  many  cases  of  the  venereal  disease, 
the  employment  of  mercury  is  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned ;  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  use  of  it  is  retained,  it  is  employ- 
ed more  moderately.  Some  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  1  may  mention  .Dr.  John 
Thomson,  the  present  teacher  of  medicine  in 
tdiuburgh,  and  whose  medical  learning,  and 
experience,  and  judgment,  do  not  need  any 
commendation  of  mine  ;  he  sayrs,  that  from 
the  very  first  period  at  which  he  adopted  the 
non-mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis  (now  a 
very  considerable  number  of  years  since),  I 
beliere  1  may  say  be  has  absolutely  discarded 
the  employment  of  mercury,  both  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  symptoms  of  all 
kiuds;  that  he  administers  no  mercury 
whatever  in  any  form  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease ;  and  he  considers  that  persons  recover 
much  better  when  the  non-mercurial  treat- 
ment is  adopted,  lie  says,  that  part  of  the 
symptoms  considered  syphilitic  lie  believes 
to  be  syphilitic,  but  also  that  they  partly 
arise  from  the  use  of  mercury  ;  that  the 
more  aggravated  forms  of  them  aro  actually 
owing  to  the  use  of  mercury,  an  opinion  in 
which  1  confess  1  cannot  agree  with  him  ; 
nor  can  I  agree  with  him  in  the  propriety  of 
discarding  mercury  altogether  from  our  prac- 
tice. 1  t>ee  *o  mauy  cases  in  which  the  re- 
medy appears  tome  undoubtedly  to  do  good  ; 
I  see  so  many  cases  which,  although  they 
might  improve  without  the  employment  of 


mercury,  yet  proceed  so  much  better  by  th<» 
employment  of  it,  get  well  with  so  much 
more  security  to  the  constitution,  and  so 
much  more  quickly,  that,  although  T  fully 
agree  in  the  pfoprietV  of  the  reduction  of  it* 
employment,  J  ran  by  no  means  go  to  the 
extent  of  discarding  it  entirely.  I  thinU  it 
,  capable,  of  being  very  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  diseases. 


Lecture  W'lV. 
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Treatment  of  l/'cnereal  KhMOWS  t»>.luiueiL 
yidvantiiiicnus  and  Injurious  l\{jecls  <<J 
Mercuiy . — Diet. 

Employment  of  Mercury.— "Mercury,  ( !  en  - 
tlemen,  is  employed,  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis,  either  simply,  as  a  local  applica- 
tion, or  as  a  remedy  capable  of  producing  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  system  at  large  ; 
and,  through  that  influence  of  arrestiug  the 
progress  of,  and  ultimately  curing  the  dis- 
ease. Mercury  in  its  metallic  form  is  inert ; 
it  produces  no  effect  on  the  human  body. 
It  may  be  swallowed  in  any  quantity,  and 
will  do  neither  good  nor  harm.  It  exerts  no 
influence  except  when  it  is  combined  with 
oxygen,  or  with  some  acid.  Of  the  local 
applications,  perhaps,  the  most  common  is 
what  we  call  the  black  wash :  I  believe  rather 
an  unchemical  combination  of  calomel  with 
lime-water ;  the  proportions  are  fifteen 
grains  of  calomel  to  an  ounce  of  lime-water. 
This  is  used  as  a  lotion  by  dipping  lint  into 
it,  and  applying  it  to  the  venereal  sores'; 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  one  of  the  best  modes,  it 
not  the  best,  of  applying  mercury  locally. 
There  is  auother  wash  called  'the  yellow 
wash;  that  is,  a  combination  of  the  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate, 
with  lime-water ;  the  proportions  aro  a 
grain  and  a  half  or  two  grains  of  the  oxy- 
muriate  to  |the  ounce  of  lime-water.  This 
is  used  in  the  same  way.  We  have  also  the 
mercurial  ointment,  which,  however,  is  not 
very  frequently  applied  to  venereal  sores. 
We  have  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  the 
unguentura  hydrargyri  pnecipitaturn  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  more  commonly 
used.  We  have  also  the  unguentum  hy- 
drargyri nitratum,  which  also  is  not^very 
commonly  applied  to  venereal  sore?. 
Another  mode  in  which  mercury  is  applied 
locally,  is  that  of  fumigation  ;  and,  for  this 
purpose  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  employed, 
the  hydrargyri  sulphurelum  rubrum,  cin- 
nabar, is  the  drug  commonly  Used.  The 
mode  of  employing  mercury  in  this  way  is 
this.  You  raise  the  temperature  of  u  piece 
ofiron  to  that  of  a  red  heat,  and  throw  a 
certain  portion  of  the  cinnabar  upon  it, 
generally  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drnchm.  You 
then  place  over  the  iron  ami  cinnabar  ft 
copper  funnel,  which  terminates  in  a  pipe" 
through  which  the   fumes  of  the  cinnabar 
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M  ;  and  in   il  .  ou  may  direct  the 

fun  .uii,t- 

ber  il  volatilised  by   the  beat,  and  nsi-ii  in 

a  wlutc  not  rey  pellicle  is  gradual* 

ly  formed  on  the  ulcerui.  d   Burl 
to  the  tun 

W  lien  we  endeavour  to  produce  a  mercu- 

riul  e£e«t OB  the  constitution  ia  this  die 

we    can    accomplish    it,   generally,  either  by 

applying  certain  forma  of  the  n<  rcury  I 

surface  of  ihe  body,  or  by  uduuni.Uering  it 
internally.  The  must  common  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  externully  is  by  that  of  friettun, 
that  is,  rubbing  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs 
before  the  tire,  for  a  space  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  every  night,  a  drachm 
of  the  mercurial  ointment.  Sometimes 
half  a  drachm  only  is  used  ;  sometimes  a 
drachm  is  employed  twice  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  When  the  rubbing  is  discontinued,  the 
chief  part  of  the  ointment  will  be  found  to 
have  disappeared;  it  maybe  said  to  have 
been  rubbed  in  ;  the  patient  should  not  wipe 
off  what  may  be  adherent  to  the  skin,  but 
put  on  a  pair  of  flannel  drawers,  and  conti- 
nue to  wear  them  during  the  process.  It' 
pimples  be  brought  out  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  ointment  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  the 
patient  must  vary  the  place  of  application, 
by  rubbing  it  on  the  outside  or  anterior  part 
of  the  thighs  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  a  certain 
portion  of  it  adheres  to  and  clogs  upon  the 
skin,  it  is  neces-ary  to  wash  the  part  clean 
with  soap  and  water  every  third  night,  he- 
fore  rubbing  in  any  more.  Now  when  the 
mercurial  ointment  is  applied  in  this  way  to 
the  external  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  capable 
of  producing  the  same  effect  on  the  system, 
as  is  produced  when  the  remedy  is  taken  in- 
wardly in  other  forms.  By  the  action  of 
friction,  the  mercurial  ointment  is  made  to 
enter  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  thus  it  is 
introduced  into  the  system.  'The  mere  put- 
ting of  the  ointment  in  contact  with  the  skin, 
is  not  sufficient  ;  if  you  merely  do  this,  the 
desired  effect  is  not  produced  ;  the  mecha- 
nical art  of  rubbing  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose.  A  principal  advantage  of 
employing  mercury  in  this  way  is,  that  it 
does  not  produce  those  unfavourable  effects 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  which  often  follow 
the  internal  use  of  mercury  ;  or  if  it  do  pro- 
duce any  inconvenience,  it  is  in  a  much  less 
decree.  Hence  friction  was  formerly  the 
general  mode  in  which  mercury  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  sys- 
tem. The  troublesome  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceeding has,  perhaps,  led  in  some  measure 
to  its  disuse,  so  that  it  is  not  so  common  now 
as  the  internal  administration.  Mercury 
may  be  introduced  into  the  system  through 
the  skin  by  general  fumigation  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body.  If  the  naked  body  hi' 
placed  in  a  square  box,  at  the  top  o(  Which 
is  an  opening  for  the  head  to  pucS  out,  and 


of  the  preparations  of  mercury 

d  in 

.  the  volatilised  mercurial  fm 
in  ;  |   speedy  effect  on    the  sys- 

tem may  be  produced,  lor  this  purpose 
the  hydrargyri  oxydum  cinneruro 
thrown  upon  the  hotirOD  ;  or  the  sulphuret, 
or  cinnabar,  may  be  employed.  The  cinna- 
bar, however,  is  rather  too  powerful  to  bo 
employed  in  this  extensive  way.  1  may  ob- 
c  to  you,  that  this  mode  of  using  mer- 
cury will  quickly  produce  the  intended  efi 
The  cinnabar  fumigation  is  not  an  uncommon 
mode  of  applying  the  mercury  to  ulcerations 
of  the  throat,  and  I  have  mauy  times  seen 
salivation  produced  by  it. 

Of  the  forms  of  mercury  which  are  admi- 
nistered internally,  perhaps  the  safest,  and, 
altogether,  the  best,  is  the  pilula  hydrargyri, 
or,  as  it  is  called  from  its  colour,  the  blue 
pill  ;  it  consists  of  mercury  triturated  with 
confection  of  roses  and  powder  of  liquorice. 
This  combination  is  given  in  doses,  ordina- 
rily, of  four  or  five  grains,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  large  as  ten  grains,  and  these  are 
given  twice  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  four-aud-twenty  hours.  Another  mode, 
and  a  very  common  one,  of  administering 
mercury  internally,  is  in  the  form  of  calo- 
mel—  the  hydrargyri  submuriatis  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  ;  one  or  two,  sometimes 
even  three  or  four  grains  in  this  form  of  the 
remedy,  are  administered  two,  three,  or 
four  times  in  the  four-aud-twenty  hours. 
Now  as  calomel  very  frequently  acts  as  a 
purgative,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  when 
administered  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  system,  to  combine  opium  with  it,  to 
prevent  its  action  on  the  bowels.  A  third 
of  a  grain,  or  half  a  grain  of  opium,  may  be 
combined  with  each  dose  of  the  calomel  for 
this  purpose,  and  frequently  it  is  necessary 
to  combine  opium  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  blue  pill,  for  although  that  does  not  so 
commonly  act  on  the  bowels,  yet  it  some- 
times does.  Hydrargyrua  cum  creta,  formed 
by  triturating  mercury  with  chalk,  is  a  mild 
preparation  of  mercury.  It  is  considerably 
less  active  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
forms,  and  therefore  more  mild.  It  is  em- 
ployed when  we  wish  to  administer  mercury 
to  children,  or  to  individuals  in  whom  other 
forms  of  mercury  affect  the  bowels,  or  pro- 
duce other  bad  eil'ects  ;  it  is  given  in  dosos 
of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  may  be  re- 
peated in  the  course  of  the  four-and- twenty 
hours.  This  is  a  form  of  the  remedy,  how- 
ever, which  is  not  employed  when  we  want 
to  act  powerfully  on  the  system,  or  to  do 
so  in  a  short  time.  The  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  is  very 
powerful,  and,  indeed,  even  in  small  doses, 
it  is  a  poisonous  preparation.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  frequently  employed,  and  is  yet 
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used  in  minute  doaea  in  oases  of  syphilis.) 

On  aecouni  of  it*  very  active  properties,  it 

must,  be  u.scil  iii  minute  doses,  iuul  LtS  effects 
muBt  he  cautiously  observed.  We  giye 
sometimes  the  .sixteenth,    or  the    eighth,   or 

the  fourth  of  ■  grain,  two  or  throe  times  s 

day  ;  seldom,  it'  ever,  however,  exceeding 
the  quantity  of  one  groin  in  twenty -four 
hours.     This   remedy    WM    introduci  d   into 

general  praotioe,  in  oonaequeoce  of  the  nigh 
encomiums  passed  on  it.  by  van  Swieten, 
vrho  employed  it  in  Vienna,  and  hence  it  has 

come  to  lie  very  commonly  used  on  the  ( !on- 
tinent,  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  here. 
When  1  was  in  Peril,  about  ten  years  ago, 
I  found  that  all  the  wises,  whether  of  pri- 
ninry  or  secondary  symptoms,  at  the  Veue- 
real  Hospital,  were  treated  by  the  corrosive 
sublimate  in  solution  ;  one  grain  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  was  used  to  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  and  the  quantity  given  was 
half  a  grain  in  the  course  of  the  day — rather 
a  large  allowance.  The  remedy  was  carried 
round  when  the  attendant  visited  his  pa- 
tients, and  it  was  poured  out  in  his  presence, 
and  drank  before  him,  so  that  the  effect  of  it 
in  this  way,  at  least,  was  ascertained.  But 
the  general  mode  of  administering  it  is  in 
milk,  or  in  thin  mucilage.  The  liquor  hy- 
drargvri  oxymuriatis  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, contains  half  a  grain  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  so  that  one  drachm  of  the  solution 
contains  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate.  A  grain  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  may  be  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  bark,  or  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  and  then  a  lea-spoonful,  containing 
the  eighth  of  a  grain,  may  be  taken  at  any 
time.  The  red  oxyde  of  mercury,  formerly 
called  the  mercurialis  adcinutus,  may  be 
taken  iu  doses  of  a  grain  twice  a  day,  or, 
sometimes  in  doses  of  a  grain  and  a  half, 
when  it  is  intended  to  affect  the  system. 
This  is  rather  a  powerful  form  of  the  reme- 
dy, and  very  apt  to  affect  the  bowels,  and 
as  it  has  no  particular  advantage  attending 
its'  administration,  it  is  pretty  nearly  dis- 
carded from  practice  in  this  country. 

Now,  mercury,  like  other  medicines,  af- 
fects different  individuals  in  a  very  different 
manner,  so  that  we  cannot  mention  any 
definite  dose  that  can  be  employed  at  all 
times.  There  are  some  persons  in  whom 
the  smallest  quantity,  one  or  two  grains  of 
the  blue  pill,  will  produce  salivation  ;  there 
are  others  in  whom  you  may  rub  in  mercury, 
and  to  whom  you  may  give  calomel  and 
blue  pill  in  very  large  doses,  without  affect- 
ing the  system.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
ted  cautiously,  and  to  watch  the  effect 
of  the  remedy.  You  cannot  safely  prescribe 
a  dpf ,  and  let  the  patient  go  on  repeating 
it  for  two  or  three  days,  because  at  the  ex- 
piriition  of  that  period,  you  will  lind,  proba- 


bly, that  a  profuse  salivation  has  taken  place, 
You  should  inquire  whether  m.-iem-y,  on 

its  having  bet  a  eBfd  at  any  former  time, 
had  speedily  affected  the  bowels  or  produced 
Salivation;  and  if  it  had,  then  you  must 
;i\e  it.  Itlll  more  cautiously  •  Frequently, 
when  we  wish  to  affect  the  system  rapidly, 
in  older  to  put  a  stop  to  complaints  that  are 
spreading  destructively,  we  employ  the  re- 
medy, both  by  means  of  friction,  ami  inter- 
nally; that  is,  we  administer  the  blue  pill, 
and  rub  in  the  ointment,  until  we  produce  a 
certain  effect;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  inter- 
nal administration,  or  the  external  applica- 
tion alone,  will  keep  up  the  actiou  to  the 
requisite  extent.  When  mercury  is  given 
in  moderate  dose?,  it  generally  purges  ;  and 
small  doses  of  mercury,  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  are  given  in  consequence,  to  alter  the 
state  of  the  secretions  in  the  alimentary 
canal  ;  but  it  is  not  the  purgative  effect,  it 
is  not  the  effect  which  it  is  thus  capable  of 
producing  on  the  secretions  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  that  checks  the  progress  of  ve- 
nereal disease.  Mercury  must  be  given  in 
largwr  quantities  for  this.  It  must  bo  re- 
peated ;  its  effects  must  often  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  order 
to  bring  about  that  change  of  the  system,  by 
which  the  progress  of  venereal  disease  is 
arrested.  In  truth,  the  action  of  the  re- 
medy as  a  purgative  interferes  with  its  in- 
fluence on  the  system,  and  prevents  the 
check  which  it  is  intended  to  give  to  vene- 
real disease. 

Mercury  produces  very  considerable  and 
very  powerful  effects  on  the  animal  econo- 
my. It  generally  increases  the  quickness 
of  the  pulse  ;  and  sometimes  it  produces  a 
slight  degree  of  what  we  may  call  feverish- 
ness.  It  augments  some  of  the  secretions, 
particularly  that  of  the  salivary  glands  ;  fre- 
quently that  of  the  kidneys,  and  of  the  skin. 
And  it  will  not  only  augment  the  secretion 
of  the  skin,  but  that  secretion  may  become 
actually  impregnated  with  the  metal ;  so 
that  articles  of  gold  or  silver  that  are  worn 
near  the  person,  undergo  a  partial  altera- 
tion of  the  surface  in  consequence  of  it.  A 
gold  watch,  for-instance,  may  be  turned  quite 
white.  The  mercury  produces  a  peculiar 
effect  on  the  mouth.  In  the  first  place,  it 
causes  an  unpleasant  metallic,  or  coppery, 
tuste,  of  which  persons  are  particular^7- 
sensible  in  the  morning  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  produces  a  foetor  of  the  breath,  so  that 
persons  who  are  taking  mercury,  and  do 
not  wish  the  fact  should  be  known,  must  be 
careful  not  to  approach  too  near  those  from 
whom  they  wish  to  conceal  it.  It  then  pro- 
duces swelling,  sponginess,  inflammation, 
aiid  a  tender  State  of  the  gums,  with  loose- 
ness, and  a  very  painful  condition  of  the 
teeth,  so  that  a  person  is  unable  to  bite  not 
only  any  huidsubstau.ee,  but  even  any  thing 
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that  approaches  at  ull  to  a  stute  of  soli 
mucous  covering  of  the  mouth  , 

nful, 
ion  of  the  remedy  he  contin 
it  causes  ulceration  of  the  raucous  sui 
a  superficial  abratiou,  and  the  surface  t. 


>Bsel  .     i 

hand,  w<  ,  that  it  i 

action   of  those  vessels  in  ulcei 


If  it  V  red    by   a   superlic 

further,  in  some  indi 
b(  the  mucous  membrane  actual! 
and  .si  )ttgh  too,  sometimes,  to  a  COJ 
depth.     In  conjunction  with  tl  ects  of 

the  mouth,  there  is  an  increat  fion  of 

the    saliva:  ;    and   tin's   constitutes 

salivation,  or  ptyalism.     In  this  condition  a 
person  will  spit  n  pint,  or  two,  three,  q 
pints,  in  the  four-and- twenty  hours.     The 


which  o  .  d  that   it 

-isition  oi  tter 

which  i  y  for  repairing  the  breach 

prod  u;  'ion. 

It  has  been  said  that  mercury  cures  sy- 
philis by  its  specific  power  ;  that   i 
the  mercury  is  a  R| 

that  its  cdnifnisl 
tion  would  invariably   , 

If  your  inquiry  h  -,  What  is  tl 


fluid  which  is  thus  discharged,  is   a  ropy,   cific  power  of  mercury'!   the  answer  would 
slimy  iluid,  consisting-  principally  of  a  mix-  j  be,  To  cure  syphilis  ;  so  that  here  v. 
ture  of  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands,    reasoning    in   a  circle.     Mr.    Hunter   says, 
with  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  mucous  |  that  mercury  produces  irritation  in  the  sys- 
inecubrane.     The  effect  which  is  thus  pro-  [  tem,  which  irritation  supersedes  or  destroys 


duced  upon  the  mouth,  is  considered  a  cri- 
terion of  the  geueral  influence  upon  the 
system  of  the  remedy  on  which  we  place 
our  reliance  for  arresting  and  curing  syphilis, 
and  1  believe  it  may  very  safely  he  regarded 
in  that  light.  Often  so  long  as  no  altera- 
tion is  produced  on  the  state  of  the  mouth, 
we  do  not  find  the  curative  effect  take  place: 
and  we  generally  find  the  curative  influence 
proceed  in  proportion  to  the  local  effect  ob- 
served in  the  mouth  ;  we  cannot,  however, 
say  that  this  is  absolutely  true  in  all  cases. 
Other  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  reme- 
dy, though  this  ^peculiar  influence  on  the 
mouth  mayr  not  take  place  to  the  extent  I 
have  mentioned ;  so  that  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  syphilitic  symptoms  disap- 
pear, although  mercury  has  not  produced 
the  usual  effect  on  the  mouth. 

Now,  at  the  time  these  various  effects  are 
produced  by  mercury  on  the  system,  we  see 
a  beneficial  influence  obviously  produced  on 
the  syphilitic  symptoms.  Venereal  ulcera- 
tion is  put  a  stop  to,  the  restorative  processes 
commence,  and  the  ulceration  heals.  Lymph, 
which  has  been  diffused  from  the  iris  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  is  absorbed ;  the 
swellings  of  the  periosteum  are  dispersed  ; 
matter  is  frequently  removed  from  buboes  : 
pains  of  the  bones  and  joints  disappear  ;  ami 
eruptions  of  the  skin  fade  awav.  Such  are 
the  changes  we  observe  when  the  mercury 
acts  decidedly  on  the  disease.  Now,  We 
really  find  it  difficult  to  reduce  these  several 
manifestations  of  the  mercurial  influence 
over  syphilis  to  any  one  general  principle. 
Indeed,  when  we  survey  them  altogether, 
some  of  them  seem  contradictory.  \N'e  ob- 
serve that  mercury  hns  a  powerful  influence 
in  producing  absorption  j  that  it  will  pro- 
duce absorption  of  lymph  from  the  iris,  that 
it  will  produce  absorption  of  the  iuteisticial 


the  irritation  caused  by  the  venereal  disease. 
Xow,  for  my  own  part,  T  cannot  discern 
any  thing  more  in  that  expression,  than  that 
mercury  cures  the  pox.  I  believe  we  have 
not  got  much  further  than  this  in  our  attempts 
at  an  explanation.  In  order  to  produce  that 
beneficial  influence  of  mercury  which  we 
wish  in  cases  of  syphilis,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  remedy  repeatedly,  and  to  perse- 
vere in  the  employment  of  it  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  ;  it  is  not  one  or  two 
doses  that  will  produce  any  effect  ;  we  must 
give  the  remedy  several  times,  perhaps  j  in 
the  course  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  we  must  persist  in  the  use  of  it  day 
after  day,  perhaps  week  after  week,  and 
even  sometimes  for  months,  before  the 
effect  will  be  produced.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  remedy  is  to  be  given  repeatedly, 
exactly  in  the  same  doses  during  the  whole 
of  this  time  ;  we  must  watch  the  effects 
produced,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  should 
sometimes  diminish,  and  sometimes  in- 
crease, the  dose;  sometimes  leave  it  off", 
and  then  resume  the  use  of  it  again,  our 
object  being  to  produce  a  certain  effect  on 
'die  system,  and  to  keep  that  up  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  When  a  person  em- 
ploys mercury  in  this  way  in  the  venereal 
disease,  or  indeed  in  any  other  complaint, 
the  patient  is  said  to  go  through  a  course 
of  mercury  ;  it  is  called  a  mercurial  course. 
'Diet. — Now  there  are  certain  rules  of 
diet  and  management  to  be  observed,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  favourable  action  of  the 
remedy  on  the  system.  In  the  first  place, 
we  find  that  the  effect  of  mercury  is  increas- 
ed by  warmth,  and  by  keeping  the  indivi- 
dual in  a  regulated  temperature.  Hence  it 
used  to  be  considered  a  rule  that  the  patient 
should  remain  in  a  warm  room  ;  that  ha 
should  not  go  out  and  expose  himself  to  the 
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air  while  he  was  going  through  a  coarse  of 

imrcurv.  There  U  tlms  f;ir  a  reason  for 
this,    that   Area    exposure   to    the    cold    air 

us  the  effect  <>f  the  mercury.    IF  you 

wish  then  to  produce  the  effect  of  mercury 
readily,  and  to  its  highest  extent,  yon  should 
keep  tlit*  patient  in  a  regulated  temperature, 
and  with  warm  clothing*  We  do  not  deiire 
strictly  tO COttfine  the  patient  to  his  chamber 
during  the  wholn  course ;  that  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  a  matter  of  expediency  not 
to  allow  him  to  go  out;  keep  him  warmly 
clothed,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
confined  to  his  own  room,  hut  this  confine- 
ment is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  general 
rule.  The  diet  of  the  patient  should  con- 
sist of  milk,  bread,  and  other  farinaceous 
articles.  When  the  mouth  begins  to  be 
affected,  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  any 
food  of  a  solid  kind,  therefore  the  articles  I 
bave  mentioned  must,  almost  of  necessity, 
constitute  the  diet ;  there  is  too  a  feverish 
state  of  the  system  produced  sometimes, 
iu  which  animal  food  and  fermented  li- 
quors would  be  very  improper.  On  account 
of  the  disposition  of  the  mercury,  whether 
employed  externally,  or  internally  to  affect 
the  bowels,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  certain 
kinds  of  food  that  would  favour  that  tend- 
ency; thus,  a  patient  should  not  take  acids, 
nor  eat  salads,  pickles,  nor  unripe  fruit,  nor 
undressed  vegetables.  There  are  some  in- 
stances in  which  mercury  is  administered 
to  patients  who  are  already  in  a  considerably 
reducd  state  of  health,  and  iu  whom  it  is 
expedient  to  sustain  the  general  strength  of 
the  system,  at  the  same  time  that  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  power  of  mercury  to  check 
the  specific  disease.  Uuder  such  circum- 
stances it  is  necessary  to  give  the  patient  a 
nutritious,  and  rather  a  generous  diet  at  the 
time  of  using  the  mercury;  therefore  good 
soups,  strong  broth,  some  small  quantity  of 
fermented  liquors,  good  porter  or  ale,  or 
even  wine  and  water,  may  occasionally  be 
allowed  under  these  circumstances. 

Salivation. — The  effect  of  mercury  often 
proceeds  further  than  we  wish  ;  and,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  the  remedy  acts  prejudi- 
cially on  the  system.  It  produces  effects 
which  are  in  themselves  almost  a  disease, 
sometimes  we  may  say  disease  of  a  serious 
kind,  and  such  as  to  require  prompt 
treatment.  Sometimes  the  remedy  acts  very 
seriously  on  the  mouth,  producing  excessive 
salivation  ;  and  1  do  not  know  a  more  de- 
plorable condition  than  that  of  an  individual 
in  whom  this  excessive  ptyalism  takes  place. 
The  tongue  becomes  swollen,  excessively 
sore,  excoriated  on  the  surface  and  edges, 
and  it  presses  against  the  teeth  on  each  side, 
so  that  indentations  of  the  teeth  are  observ- 
ed on  the  margins  of  the  organ.  Sometimes 
it  is  so  much  swollen  that  it  actually  pro- 
trudes from  the  mouth.  The  nose  and  the  lips 
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;ire  enormously  swelled,  and  the  whole  face. 

md  head  sometime*  participate  in  it.  The 
muooui  membrane  <>f  the  lips,  cheeks,  and 

throat,  becomes  inflamed, excoriated, sloughy 
and  most  excessively  tender.  There  is  at 
the  same  time  a  constant  and  profuse  ftrtid 

diaoharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  This 
continues  to  n.n  night,  and  day,  and  almost 
prevents  the  patient  from  taking  his  rest. 
The  quantity  frequently  exceeds  what  I  have 
already  mentioned  ;  a  pint  or  a  quart  ot 
saliva  will  flow  from  the  mouth  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  The  ulceration  of  the  gums, 
the  looseness,  and  painful  state  of  the  teeth 
in  their  sockets,  become  more  considerable. 
The  gums  slough,  the  alveoli  perish,  and  the 
teeth  themselves  fall  out.  1  recollect  see- 
ing a  gentleman  who  came  from  the  East 
Indies,  who  had  been  in  the  army  at  Kan- 
goon,  and  who  had  there  contracted  a  fever, 
for  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  him  mer- 
cury very  freely.  I'nder  the  employment 
of  this  medicine  his  head  swelled,  and 
salivation  came  on.  He  embarked  for  Eng- 
land with  very  little  appearance  of  his  living 
to  reach  this  country.  He  however  sur- 
vived the  voyage,  and  I  saw  him  when  he 
arrived  in  town,  at  which  time  his  lips, 
gums,  and  all  parts  thereabouts,  were  enor- 
mously swelled.  He  could  not  open  his 
mouth  at  all ;  and  there  was  a  quantity  of 
the  most  horrible  discharge  continually- 
flowing  from  his  mouth  that  I  ever  beheld ; 
indeed  it  was  so  great,  that  he  scented  that 
part  of  the  ship  in  which  he  resided  to  such 
an  extent  that  nobody  could  go  near  it  during 
the  voyage.  When  I  came  to  examine  the 
mouth,  I  found  that  the  teeth  were  all  loose 
and  shaking,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  whole 
thirty-two  would  come  out,  thirty- two,  six- 
teen from  each  jaw  all  round,  and  then  the 
whole  alveolar  processes  came  away  !  So 
that  he  lost'the  whole  of  his  teeth,  and  the 
alveolar  processes ;  and,  besides  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  sloughing,  theinsidesof 
the  cheeks  became  adherent  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  gums,  so  that  he  had  but  a  very 
limited  power  remaining  of  moving  the  lower 
jaw.  Salivation,  if  properly  managed,  is  not 
at  all  dangerous  to  life,  though  sometimes  it 
almost  entirely  prevents  a  person  from  tak- 
ing food  during  a  short  period,  and  now 
and  then  impedes  articulation. 

.Now,  unfortunately,  when  excessive  sa- 
livation does  occur,  there  is  no  direct  or 
speedy  remedy  for  this  very  painful  and  dis- 
tressing state.  It  will  require  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks  for  the  affection  gradually  to  sub- 
side, and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  very  material- 
ly, accelerate  the  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms. 1  have  mentioned  to  you  that  a  warm 
and  uniform  temperature  promotes  the  action 
of  mercury  ;  in  the  same  way  free  exposure 
to  cold  diminishes  it ;  so  that  when  a  per- 
son labours  under  that  state,  he  ought  to  go 
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out  in  the  air  without  many  clothes.    1'eople 
wrap  the]  i|>,  and  think,  it  necessary 

i  i    keep  themselves  very   warm.     On 
contrary  they  should  go  out  ami  keep  tb. 
selves  cool.      Saline   purgatives  should 
given    to    keep   the    bowel 
mercury  action  the  bowels,  fta  action  i 
on    the  mouth.     Locally    the    patient   may 
employ  lotions  of  alum,  or  the  titu.tin 
myrrh  in   the  infusion  of  ros<  B,  ia  order  to 
cleanse  the  mouth  from  (nose  offensive  se- 
cretions, ami  keep  it  in  some  degree  c 
fortable.     When    the   swelling   has   a  little 
subsided,  so  that   we  cau  observe   the  ex- 
tensive masse3  of  sloughs  called  superficial 
sloughs,  of  the  mucous  membrane,  we  shall 
hud  that  the  painful  state  of  thos-i  sloughs 
will  be  greatly  diminished  by  touching  them 
with  the  liuimentum  eruginis  of  tin-   Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.    This  is  a  very  active 
remedy;  it   is  of  a  poisonous  nature,   and 
therefore    requires    cautious    use.     Roll   a 
piece  of  lint  round  a  probe,  dip  it  into  the 
liniment,  and  thoroughly  soak  the  parts  I 
have  mentioned  with  it  ;  let  it  remain  for  a 
minute  or  two  upon  them,  and  then  let  the 
patient  take    some   luke-warm   water,   and 
wash  it  out  of  hfs  mouth  ;  for  if  a  small  por- 
tionjof  this  liniment  were  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  it  would  produce  rather  a  serious 
effect  on  that  organ.     A  pretty  strong  solu- 
tion of  the)nitrate  of  silver  may  be  employed 
for    the    same    purpose.     In    this   way    the 
effects  produced  by  excessive  salivatiou,  will 
gradually  subside,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
mode  cf  putting  a  stop  to  them  quickly. 

Action  of  Mercury  on  the  Bowels. — 
Mercury  very  frequently  acts  unfavourably 
on  the  bowels,  producing  pain,  griping, 
purging,  tenesmus,  and  mucous  evacua- 
tions ;  that  is,  it  produces  generally  a  set 
of  dysenteric  symptoms.  In  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  those  symptoms,  you  must  discon- 
tinue, for  a  time,  the  administration  of  the 
remedy,  and  give  the  patient  opium,  the 
tiuctura  opii,  "in  chalk  mixture.  A  dose  of 
rhubarb,  and  some  of  the  pulvis  creta  cum 
opio,  will  diminish  the  irritation  of  the 
bowels,  and  relieve  the  patient.  When  you 
resume  the  use  of  the  mercury,  'you  must 
cautiously  administer  opium  with  it,  to  pre- 
vent these  effects.  Very  frequently,  by 
the  proper  combination  of  opium  with  it, 
you  preclude  these  effects  on  the  bowels, 
although,  if  you  give  mercury  simply,  the 
same  symptoms  would  recur. 

Action  of  Mercury  on  the  Skin. — Some- 
times mercury  produces  a  peculiar  iuiiam- 
mation  of  the  skin,  which  has  been  called  by 
Dr.  hatemnn  eczema  —  e-c-z-e-m-a  —  a 
(Jreek  word,  1  believe,  meaning  to  boil  on  r. 
The  skin  becomes  inflamed  in  patches,  and 
very  minute  vesicles  form  upon  it,  as  thick- 
ly set  together  as  possible.  These,  at  first, 
are  hardly   visible,  as    their    couteuts  are 


transparent  ,  hut  they  hurst,  and  'l!tAlTli| 
■  tter  which  en<  rusts  on   tl  :  of 

the  .skin,  tb.-  pai  attaining 

raw   and 

'  °f 

matt   i    UlU9  in   the    skin,  and  be- 

coming encru  Lera  the  skin  hard  and 

unco  18  patches  of  the  skin 

assume     this     appearance,     and     are    called 
na  mercuriale,  or  what  some  writers 

have,  called  .  ;  i/tht/iKt  ntenuiuile,  and  they 
sometimes  extend  ov<  r  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body.  The  affection  is  very  painful,  for 
it  is  attended  with  considerable  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fekin,  and  the  dry  crusts  which 
are  formed  on  the  surface  from  the  exuda- 
tions of  the  matter,  the  stiffness  which  those 
encrustations  occasion,  and  the  usually 
tb  tid  nature  of  the  discharge,  subject  the 
patient  to  irritation  OveJ  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body.  Now  this  goes  through  a  certain 
course  ;  it  gradually  subsides,  and  comes  to 
an  end,  hut  it  is  productive  of  very  great 
pain  and  distress,  and  even  of  high  constitu- 
tional irritation,  during  its  continuance.  Its 
occurrence  seems  owing  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  for  it 
will  take  place  without  a  large  quantity  of 
mercury  having  been  employed,  it  will  take* 
place  either  under  the  use  of  the  remedy  by 
friction,  or  by  its  use  internally.  Some- 
times it  takes  place  on  the  part  where  the> 
mercury  has  been  rubbed  in,  and  thence  ex- 
tends over  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  it 
will  be  equally  produced  by  its  internal  em- 
ployment even  in  moderate  doses.  When  a 
person  is  subject  to  it,  it  becomes  really  so 
serious  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  remedy, 
unless  it  be  imperiously  required.  Indeed 
the  affection  is  so  severe,  as  to  preclude  the 
continuance  of  the  mercury,  almost  under 
any  circumstance,  while  it  appears. 

This  affection  admits  of  little  more  than 
palliative  treatment.  Soothing  and  mild  local 
applications  should  be  employed.  The  surface 
may  be  washed,  and  gently  cleaned  by  means 
of  emollient,  or  slightly  mucilaginous,  fluids; 
milk  and  water,  the  decoction  of  linseed,  and 
thin  gruel.  The  parts,  which  are  particu- 
larlv  sore  and  inflamed,  may  be  covered 
with  abread-and-water  poultice.  Mild,  unc- 
tuous applications  may  be  employed,  after 
the  inflammatory  process  has  gone  off",  to  de- 
tach the  crusts  that  are  formed  on  the  body. 
Aperient  medicines,  of  course,  should  bo 
given;  slight  salines,  with  autimony,  mild 
sudorific  remedies,  and  the  complaint,  under 
such  treatment,  will  slowly  decline. 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Mercury  on  the 
System.  —  Mercury  frequently  seems  to  act 
as  a  kind  of  poison  on  the  system.  It  will 
produce  a  quickness  and  feeble  state  of  tho 
pulse,  it  will  cause  loss  of  flesh,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, sallowness  of  countenance,  restless- 
ness at  night— in  fact,  a  state  a  good  deal 
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like-  what  wo  should  mil  hectic  fcvet.  SOmi  -  |  remedy,  and,  of  course,  the  employment  of 
times  it  goes  further  than  tin's,  and  has  a  j  mercury  is  immediately  to  be  discontinued ; 
peculiar  in  Hue  nee  in  disturbing  the  action  of  and  auppoaingtlie  patient  be  in  anboapjtali  tyo 


the  heart  and  respiratory  organs,  li  Cannes 
use  df  oppression  about  the  priecordia, 
an  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  a  alow  and 
frequently  intermittent  pulse,  general  cold- 
ness oC  the  surface,  a  paleness  and  contort- 
ed state  of  tie-  countenance.  These  symp- 
toms weir  particularly  described  by  the  late 

Mr.  Pearson,  who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to 
them — chapter  the  twelfth,  in  his  work  en- 
titled **  Observations  on  some  Articles  in 
the  Materia  Medica  for  the  Treatment  of 

Syphilis."  lie  calls  this  state  crct histttUS  : — 
ereifiUmus  is  a  (J reek  word,  as  I  understand 
it.  He  snys  that,  nt  the  Lock  Hospital, 
where  he  was  surgeon,  a  person  died  sud- 
denly without  his  being  previously  ill,  and 
without  the  attendants  being  able  to  ascribe 
the  death  to  any  particular  cause,  lie  was 
hence  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to  per- 
sons who  were  going  through  mercurial 
courses,  and  he  found  that]  symptoms,  such 
as  1  have  desciibed,  were  occasionally  pro- 
duced, and  that,  in  that  depressed  state,  a 
slight  degree  of  exertion,  such  as  walking 
across  the  ward,  or  something  of  that,  kind, 
would  instantly  prove  fatal.  I  myself  once 
saw1  a  very  marked  instance  of  this  kind.  It 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  physician,  who 
is  well  known  by  his  works — 1  mean  the  late 
Dr.  Bateman.  He  took  mercury  in  conse- 
quence of  an  amaurotic  affection  ;  he  was  of 
a  delicate  nature,  and  this  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  heart  and  respiratory7  organs  was 
produced  in  him  in  a  very  extensive  and 
alarming  degree  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
bring  him  to  a  state  of  great  danger.  Al- 
though the  mercury  had  not  acted  seriously 
on  the  mouth,  nor  produced  sores,  the  action 
of  the  heart  became  so  irregular,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  respiratory  organs  was  so  inter- 
rupted, that,  for  five  or  six  weeks,  his  life 
was  in  the  greatest  danger. 

Mr.  Pearson  observes,  that  the  best  reme- 
dies in  this  affection  are,  first,  free  exposure 
to  the  air;  secondly,  remedies  of  a  cordial 
or  stimulating  kind,  and  a  good  generous 
diet,  animal  food,  wine,  and  other  ferment- 
ed liquors.  These  seem  obviously  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  the  drooping  powers  of  the 
circulating  system,  and  the  whole  of  the  ani- 
mal economy.  In  point  of  fact,  he  says, 
that  such  means  are  found  to  be  the  best 
calculated  to  remove  the  symptoms  I  have 
mentioned.  1  recollect  that,  in  the  case  of 
\)r.  15ateman,  the  person  whom  I  have  just 


must  be  removed  from  the  mercurial  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  state  of  system  produced  by 
the  action  of  mercury,  Rome  persons  appear- 
to  he  particularly  disposed  to  rheumatic  af- 
fections. Where  there  is  peculiar  iheumatic 
disposition,  we  frequently  find  persons  com* 
plaining  of  pains  of  the  joints,  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  bones;  and  we  do  occasionally  sec 
actual  swellings  of  the  joints,  which  we  bare 
every  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  effect  of  tho 
mercury.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in 
those  who  have  a  disposition  to  rheumatism, 
mercury  would  call  the  affection  into  action; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  weighing  all  the 
effects  of  the  remedy,  in  order  to  prevent 
prejudicial  actions  of  this  kind. 

To  this  catalogue  of  evils,  produced  by 
the  employment  of  mercury,  some  persons 
are  inclined  to  add  very  considerably.    In 
fact,  among  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  re- 
medy,  are  enumerated,   by  those  who  are 
unfavourable  to  its  use,  eruptions,  iritis,  af- 
fections of  the  nose,  affections  of  tho  bones, 
and  affections  of  the  joints,  that  is,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  those  symptoms  which  we 
know  as   secondary   symptoms  of  syphilis. 
It  has  been  contended  by  those,  who  in  mo- 
dern times  have  been  the    great  advocates 
for   the  treatment  of  syphilis  without  mer- 
cury, that  a  great  portion  of  those  symptoms 
ordinarily  described  as  secondary,  are  really 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  remedies  employ- 
ed to  counteract  the  syphilis.     Now,  in  the 
first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  all  these 
symptoms   may  be   produced   without   tho 
employment  of  mercury.     We  know,  per- 
fectly well,  that  each  of  them  is   seen  in 
individuals  who  have  taken  no  mercury  at 
all.    We  have,  therefore,  clear  evidence  that 
all  these  effects  may  be  produced  by  the 
disease.     We  have  not  the  same   evidence 
that  they  may  be  produced,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  employment  of  mercury.    Mercury 
is  given  in   many  cases,  besides   those  of 
syphilis  ;  it  is  given  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  other  cases;  but  in  no  instance, 
where  it  is  given  in  other  diseases,  do  we  find 
it  produce  eruptions,  like  syphilitic  erup- 
tions ;  in  no  such  instance   do  we  find  it 
produce  iritis,  swelling  of  the  nose,  or  of 
the  bones,  or  of  the  periosteum.   The  effects, 
then,  in  question,  can  be  produced  by  pox: 
without  mercury,  but  we  have  not  the  same 
evidence  that  they  can  be  produced  by  mer- 
cury without  pox.     Now,  it   is   true   that 


mentioned,  although  he  was  very  little  given  mercury  and  pox,  acting  together,  may  pro- 
to  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  he  found  duce  a  something  that  neither  would  pro- 
it  necessary  to  take  wine, brandy,  also  jellies,  j  duce  !  can  roadily  admit  that  the 
and  animal  food  of  that  concentrated  kind.  linjudii  of  mercury,  that  tie 
When  such  symptoms  appear  to  be  coming  pfoymenf  of  it  in  eases  in"  which  it  ouglft 
on,  the  exhibition  of  volatile  alkali,  with  tho    not  to  be  used,  that  persevering  in  tk 

camphor  mixture,  I  believe  to  be  the  beat  ployment  ox* it  in  cosos  where  it  exerts  one 
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ktaukii;s  n:v8H. 


or  oth«r  of  its  hum  >ui  a(fcc,t4f  may  aggra- 1  connected  »»<b  *l*«  «*»e  point,  is, how  lung 
vate-    the    symptoms,    may    lend   t>    prodm  >•    the  remedy  »hould  be.  <  ontiiiued  !      lsitaof* 


their  return  more  readily,  mav  make  them 
more  difficult  of  cure;  and  thus,  I  thin k. 
we  cau  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
the  employment  of  men  m\  ,  under  Mich  cir- 
cumstances, may  add  to  the  difficulties  which 
attach  to  the  disease  itself,  L  cannot,,  how- 
ever, Co:  my  own  part,  see  any  evidem ■<■ 
that  mercury  is  capable  of  producing  those 
effects  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  observ  - 
ing  from  syphilitic  poisons  in  cases  where 
110  mercury  is  used.  Certainly,  there  are 
sufficient  prejudicial  effects  arising  from  its 
use  without  adding  to  the  catalogue  those 
which  do  not  belong  to  it;  in  fact,  all  we 
want  to  know  is,  the  truth  ;  all  we  want  to 
know  is,  what  results  the  remedy  is  capable 
of  producing,  and  what  it  is  not;  not  what 
evil  effects  are  produced  by  it,  and  how  few 
good  effects,  thereby  carrying  our  notions 
against  it  to  the  extreme  ;  for  the  remedy 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  valuable  and  very^effi- 
cacious  one  ;  and  by  leaning  to  all  the  pre- 
judices against  it  we  might  be  led,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  noxious  influences 
that  are  exerted  by  it,  to  neglect  its  use 
altogether.  A  consideration  simply  of  Ihose 
prejudicial  effects  of  the  remedy,  would,  of 
course,  naturally  lead  us  to  restrict  the  em- 
ployment of  it  in  cases  where  we  might 
otherwise  deem  it  absolutely  necessary,  and 


!io« nt  to  dtbltoy  the  venereal  character  oi 
,  and  to  produce  ihci  hu.ihhy  procan* 
i«  btoration  '  W  ouhl  you  leave  it  oil,  lL«±», 
and  leave  the  en atrismion  to  form  of  itaeil  f 
Mav  you  discontinue  the  use  oi*  the  mercury 
the  mom.  lit  llie  cicatrisation  it  complete,  or 
should  you  try  to  secure  the  patient  from  the 
occurrence  of  tsecondary  symptoms,  by  pro- 
(  ceding  with  the  employment  of  the  remedy 
after  that  '  These  are  important  questions/ 
and  we  have  not,  perhaps,  the  mean*  of  an- 
swering them  satisfactorily.  With  resp- 
to  the  first,  however,  it  is  certainly  not  safe 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  mercury  before 
the  sore  is  cicatrised  all  over.  Then,  «e< 
condly,  Is  any  good  produced  by  continuing 
the  use  of  the  mercury  utter  the  cicatrisation 
is  complete,  with  a  view  of  preventing  a 
return  of  the  symptoms  1  This  is  a  ve*y:- 
important  question,  and  if  you  refer  to  the 
best  writers  on  the  subject,  you  will  find  but 
very  little  to  assist  you.  Mr.  Hunter's  ob- 
servations on  this  point  are  very  confused 
and  contradictory  ;  sometimes  he  says,  yow 
nny  discontinue  the  use  of  the  remedy  as 
soon  as  the  local  symptoms  have  disappear- 
ed ;  in  other  parts,  he  says,  he  thinks  the 
further  use  of  mercury  will  "  protect  tbe 
constitution,"  to  use  his  own  phrase  :  you 
will,  in  fact,  get  no  clear  evidence  from  him. 


also  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  effect  we   General  experience,  however,  bus  led  to  a 
wish  by  as  small  a  portion  as  can  be  used.        belief  that  perseverance  in  the  use  of  nier- 
This    naturally   leads   to  two   questions,  i  cury  for  some  time,  say  a  week,  ten  days,  or 


first,  whether  a  slight  degree  of  action  of 
the  mercury  on  the  mouth,  may  be  consi- 
dered a  proof  that  it  has  produced  all  the 
effect  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  or  whether  a  more  consider- 
able effect  is  necessary  generally,  or  in  par- 
ticular cases  1  It  has  been  much  the  habit  in 
modern  times  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on 
the  mouth,  and  then  to  discontinue  the  mer- 
cury, under  a  notion,  that  when  the  mouth 
is  affected  at  all,  the  system  has  experienced 
a  sufficient  influence  for  the  removal  of  the 
disease.  1  caunot  coincide  with  this  opi- 
niou.  In  a  great  number  of  instances,  a 
slight  effect  of  mercury  on  the  mouth  is  suf- 
ficient; but  there  are  instances  in  which 
that  slight  effect  does  not  remove  the  symp- 
toms, and  in  which,  when  the  remedy  is 
carried  further,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  con- 
siderable influence,  the  symptoms  give  way. 
In  fact,  I  think  we  never  see  the  symptoms 
of  syphilis  yield  so  rapidly,  and  so  favour- 
ably, as  in  certain  cases  where  the  remedy, 
perhaps  without  our  wishing  it,  has  pro- 
duced a    pretty    profuse,  salivation.      I'nder 


a  fortnight  after  cicatrisation,  has  a  bene- 
ficial effect  iu  protecting  -the  constitution  ; 
so  that  persons,  when  they  have  used  mer- 
cury to  tbe  extent  I  have  mentioned,  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  suddenly  discontinuing 
it,  but  of  carrying  it  on  for  a  abort  time 
after  the  apparent  removal  of  tbe  disease,  • 
under  a  belief  that  its  continuauce  tends  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  further  evil. 

il  boa  ,ta| 
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Since  the  preceding  lecture,  Dr.  Alison  < 
these  circumstances,   we  in  ay  notice  a  sud- j  said,    four  new    cases  had   been  admitted, 
deu    and    rapid   amelioration    of  the    sy nip-  |  three  of  which  were  cases  of  fever,   unci  no 
touis,   which  we  are  not  in  lb  >  habit  of  see-  [doubt  contagious;   of  these,  two  were  boysV'^ 
ing  when  lbs  mouth  is  unvoted  in  a  slighter  j  whose  symptoms  were  mild  and  general,  no  • 
degreeonly.    Auoiber  question  immediately  jloca.1  ad'ectiou  of  any  importance. «fcis»n$v 
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in  addition  to  tlio  ordinary  signs  of  pyrexin, 
tli«»»'.  being  only  some  abdominal  pain, 
without  ti ml. rues*  or  diuriluen.  Several 
circumstances  tended  to  prove  tin-  contagi- 
ous nature  of  these  com's  ;  in  l)Oth,  other 
members  of  their  families  were  at  present 
ill  of  fever,  mid  the  lather  of  one  of  the  I  >v  -, 
llowen,  senior,  showed  'symptoms  of  an 
eminently  malignant  character.  Such  were, 
perhupv,  to  be  expected  in  n  patient  of  his 
a£b(i>0,  habits,  and  distressed  condition  ; 
lie  hud  been  already  confined  to  his  lied  six 
days,  and  there  was  evidence  of  the  disease 
Itaving  existed  in  a  premonitory  or  latent 
state  for  gome  days  previous  ;  there  wer  i 
also  pneumonic  symptoms  present.  1  le  was 
listless  uiul  delirious,  and  occasionally 
showed  a  disposition  to  comu  and  subsultus. 
His  pupils  were  contracted,  his  pulse  fre- 
quent, soft,  and  feeble,  tongue  dry  ami 
bUck,  bowels  confined.  These  symptoms, 
especially  the  condition  of  the  tongue  and 
pulse,  l>r.  Alison  considered  sufficient  to 
corttra-indicute  venesection  ;  he  has  there- 
lore  as  vet  been  treated  with  laxatives,  and 
calomel,  and  ipecucuanha.  His  head  has 
lu  en  shaved,  and  rubbed  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  he  has  been  allowed  a  little  wine. 
Under  this  treatment  there  has  been  some 
improvement  within  the  last  two  days,  the 
pulse,  having  become  less  frequent  and  more 
firm  :  under  these  circumstances,  recovery 
oo<  usionally  takes  place.  Still  the  chances 
ate,  here,  that  the  circulating  forces  may 
fuil  again,  particularly  since  the  tongue  con- 
tinues as  dry  as  ever. 

_____ 

FATAL  CASli  OK  8J1ALL-P0X, 
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John  M'Clean,  tetat.  Slj  was  admitted  on 
the  tiHth  January,  the  sixth  day  after  febrile 
symptoms  had  first  been  observed ;  the  dis- 
ease was  characterised  by  the  eruptive  fever, 
and  by  the  papula}  containing  watery  mat- 
ter, and  having  the  depression  on  their  tops 
qq  pfc-ruliar  tft  lhi«  afi'-Hi'm  ;  it  was,  besides, 
marked  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  erup- 
tion itself;  the  nature  of  the  eruption  was 
rather  confluent  than  distinct,  especially  on 
the  forehead,  and  a  few  indistinct  papula? 
wrro  scattered  over  the  internal  fauces.  The 
iace  had  swelled  as  usual ;  but  the  swell- 
ing of  the  hands,  which  usually  follows  in 
favourable  cases,  had  not  occurred  here. 
In  ibis  man  the  accomfranying  fever  was 
rather  of  the  typhoid  character  ;  his  pulse 
was  soft,  tongue  dry,  and  bowels  costive  ; 
the  papula;,  too,  were  unusually  flattened ; 
all  which  symptoms  were  indicative  of  a 
fe«ble  condition  of  the  circulation,  and  un- 
favourable termination  of  the  disease.  It 
was  moreover  a  case  in  which  no  modifying 
action  could  hnve  iuHuenco.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death,  however,  was  of  u  ditr'ereut 
nature.     On  the  morning  of  the  Mat,  his 


breathing  (previously  sli'htly  embarrass 
became  extre'irieiv  I  ibbi  i  ill  .   t-v'idi  ufly  de- 
pending on  an  in  flammatory  affection  of  tin* 
air  passage  s,   and   he  "Tfod  on  the  eVenii 
the  tenth  day  from  the  beginning  of  hi  i  iff- 
ness,    being   one  day  earlier    than  smaTl-poXj 
usually  proves   fatal,    and     p:  days  after  tho 
lirst  appearance  of  the   eruption,     (a  t'Hojt 
small  pox,  attended  with  such  general  marks 

of  depression,  repeatedly  prove  fatal,  with- 
out  the   occuirence   of  any  local    nlfeclion, 
hut  are  more  frequently  so   in    consequence 
of  local  Inflammation.  ;  ucli  as  occurs  in  tho 
pr'bgtfes-  of  ordinary  fever,  and  took  place  in. 
this  individual  instance.     The  air  p 
in  particular  are  liable,  to  these  inflammatory 
affections.  In  this  patient  it  was  seen  in  an  un- 
usual degree  of  severity  ;  on  the  firstincrei 
of  dyspnoea,  leeches  were   applied,   and  the 
hemorrhage  they  occasioned  was  soprofu.se, 
that  the  application  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per became  necessary  before  it  could  be  re- 
strained ;  so  abundant  was  it,  that  further' 
depletion  could  not  be  thought  of.     Various' 
other  auxiliary  measures,  such  as  the    inha- 
lation of  vapour,  were    also   practised,  but. 
without    the  slightest   success,  as  he  sunk. 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  tLe  aggrava- 
tion of  the  local  symptoms. 

Dr,  Alison  said,  he  would  reserve  further.  f 
remarks  on  this  case  till  the  post-mortem, 
investigation  had  taken  place.  He  did  not, 
however,  expect  to  find  any  very  strikii 
effects  of  the  inflammation  in  the  larynx  or 
trachea.  As"  to  the  geneial  treatment  of 
small-pox,  he  observed,  that  active  practi 
was  principally  useful  during  the  eruptive* 
fever,  which,  by  the  judicious  use  of  cold 
and  purgatives,  might  be  considerably  pro- 
longed, and  the  period  of  maturation  propor- 
tionably  shortened.  The  eruption  once 
having  appeared,  it  was  useless  or  hurtful 
to  attempt  to  interfere  with  its  progress,  as 
it  had  a  certain  and  necessary  course,  to  run. 
In  this  stage,  the  most  rational  end  of 
practice,  was,  by  the  use  of  gentle  laxatives', ' 
and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  to  gtlnrd 
against  the  accession  of  local  symptoms, 
and  should  any  such  supervene,  they  wero 
be  treated  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
se  would  point,  out,  always  bearing  iu 
.„nd  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  tho 
period  of  the  disease  at  which  they  occurred. 

1  Ul  _  9 II  IK* 

Dr.  Alison  then  noticed,  at  some  hn-rh,  a 
case  of  hydrocephalus,  successfully   t>vasd 
bv   repeated    let'Chrng    and    bit  .'.ling;,    and 
proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  I 
tares  of  the  remartthhle"  cases  which  « 
during  his  decision   of  the  clinical  ■ 
his   observations,    however,  we're  "no   in 
than  condensed  views  of  the  reports  v.-.-  Irav* 
already    given  ;    he   requested  the  cl 
meet  him  n_-ni:i  on  the  ensuing  \ 
when  ho  hoped  to  communicate  to  iriWr?!t!S"> 


to 
case 

mi 


?3i 


DIPTHERITE. 


account  of  the  dissections  of  the.  recent  fatal 
cases  of  until  •pox  and  diptherite.  Oa  the 
day  named,   however,    Dr.   Alison   stated, 

that  permission  bad  been  refused  to  examine. 
•  dies  of  these  patients.      The  circuro- 
WSS  unusual,    and  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate,   at)    these    caaea    were,    perhaps,    tlie 
interesting  which  have  occurred  during 
fJu.  von: 


uary  ith. 

DIPTIiEIUTE. 

Dr.  Alison  delivered  his  concluding  lec- 
ture,  I lo  first  referred  to  the  case  of  Millar. 

The    leading    facts    that  should    he  reniem- 

bered  In  this  cmoj  Dr.  Alison  said,  were, 

the  inflammation  of  the  left  tonsil,  loft  pa- 
late, and  uvula,  as  it  appeared  on  the  day 
of  his  admission  (which  was  the  fourth  of 
the  disease),  characterised  by  tho  diffused 
lliug,  pain,  deep-xed  colour,  and  tho 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  last 
appearance  was  by  no  means  more  abundant 
than  usually  happens  in  slight  inflammatory 
affections  of  these  parts ;  his  illness  was 
attributed  to  cold,  and  the  accompanying 
fever  was  mild  (the  pulse  being  96),  though 
of  decidedly  inflammatory  type.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  ordinary  termina- 
tion to  be  expected  was,  suppuration  of 
the  tonsil,  under  which  impression,  ami  on 
account  of  the  mildness  of  the  fever,  local 
measures  were  preferred  to  any  general  de- 
pletion, and  the  tonsil  was  scarified,  and 
leeches  externally  applied.  Mo  discharge 
of  pus,  however,  followed  the  scarification  ; 
but  there  was  a  copious  flow  of  blood,  and 
the  leeches  also  operated  well.  During  this 
time,  the  difficulty  of  deglutition  was  slight, 
nor  was  the  breathiug  much  affected  ;  but 
on  the  eighth  day,  the  tendency  of  the  in- 
flammation to  spread  down  the  air  passages 
was  first  apparent,  and  continued  to  in- 
crease, despite  every  measure  attempted  for 
the  patient's  relief.  Dr.  Alison  reminded 
the  class,  that  after  this  tendency  to  spread 
had  shown  itself,  two  copious  bleedings 
had  been  practised  without  benefit  ;  leeches 
bad  been  repeatedly  applied  ;  emetics,  pur- 
gatives, calomel,  and  nauseating  remedies, 
also  tried  without  success  :  locally,  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  was  used,  and  alum  in  powder 
blown  upon  the  inllamed  parts  ;  yet  the  case 
proved  total  within  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation  had  taken 
place. 

Cases  of  this  description,  he  continued, 
were  fortunate! v  rare  in  adults,  vet  had  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  authors,  and  two 
varieties  of  the  diseaso  had  been  described, 
the  distinction  between  which  was  of  much 
importance,  as  a  preternatural  membrane 
•was  formed  in  one  and  not  in  the  other;  one 
had  been  termed  the  cynanche  laryngia,  and 


'was  well  described  by  \)t.  I   ,  the  latter 

earned  the  true  croup.  (A  preparation  waa 

;  here  sent  round  of  i  roup  in  a  child,  aiu  nded 
\wth  the  formation  of  the  false  meinbraue, 

'  winch  cxi.-h.1lh1  down  the  trachea  nt-ail 
the    bifurcation).     The    peculiarity  ol    \lil- 

i,  that  it  did  not  strictly  belc 
to   cither  of   these   divisions  ,   in   linn    false 
membranes  had  manifestly  been  formed,  yet 
tin-  <h  111  with  symptoms  of   active 

inflammation,   which  in  the  true  croup  of 
adults  was  an  unusual  oc<  ,  in  adults, 

whciievt  r  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  soft  paLte, 
became  inllamed,  and  the  accompanying 
fovea  was  at  tin*  .same  time  strictly  phlo- 
gistic, the  local  disease  rarely  extended 
Itself  beyond  the  superior  aperture  of  the 
trachea,  and  the  chief  danger  was  caused  by 
the  thickening  or  oedema  of  th<*  glou 
effusion  of  pus  behind  that  opening,  lu 
such  cases,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  ge- 
nerally urgent  from  the  beginning,  and  relief 
is  with  more  facility  obtained,  by  the  gene- 
ral abstraction  of  blood;  the  chance,  too,  of 
success  from  the  operations  of  laryugotomy 
or  tracheotomy,  is,  for  many  anil  obvious 
reasons,  greater.  According  to  Dr.  Bailie, 
in  these  cases  the  operation  should  not  In- 
deferred  longer  than  thirty  hours  after  tho 
commencement  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  one 
example  which  occurred  a  few  months  ago 
in  Dr.  Gregory's  ward,  the  patient  recover- 
ed, tracheotomy  having  been  performed  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  dyspnoea  be- 
came severe.  Among  adults,  true  croup 
was  generally  observed  in  persons  already 
enfeebled  by  various  causes,  such  as  recent 
fever,  or  iu  the  convalescence  from  inflam- 
matory diseases,  the  disease  commencing  in 
the  tonsils,  with  a  trifling  degree  of  swell- 
ing, and  with  typhoid  fever,  and  hence  ex- 
tending down  the  larynx.  In  the  Archives 
de  Medicine,  there  is  a  paper  by  Louis,  who 
relates  eight  cases  of  croup  in  adults,  seven 
of  which  were  fatal;  in  six  of  which  false 
membranes  were  found  on  dissection  ;  in 
the  majority  of  these  examples,  the  croup 
had  supervened  during  the  convalescence 
from  fever,  and  iu  all,  the  difficulty  of  deglu- 
tition was  comparatively  slight.  A  fatal  case, 
similar  to  these,  occurred  to  himself  (Dr. 
Alison)  not  long  since,  in  which  the  bad 
symptoms  came  on  in  a  remarkably  insidi- 
ous form,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  after  its 
commencement.  Antiphlogistic  measures 
were  evidently  no  longer  suitable ;  the 
operation  was  then  proposed,  and  performed 
by  Dr.  Ballingal,  between  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages.  The  patient  soon  sunk; 
and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that  a 
new  membrane  had  extended  into  the 
trachea,  below  the  artificial  opening ;  had 
the  incision  been  made  lower  down,  it  is 
probable  the  chances  of  success  would 
have  been  greater  ;   this  was  prevented  by 


THORACIC  DISEASES.— THE  STETHOSCOPE. 
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a  degree  of  emphysema  which    bid  pre-   ftbifcjafibrds  presumptive  efidenfle",  at  least, 

viously  occurred.    (This  preparation  was  also  ,  «>l"  similar  deposition  lnvr  down  ;   aud,  se- 
aent  round.)  Ilv,    tad    charnclur  of  the   respiration, 

A  inotlilication  of  this  ditl  iSSfi  bid  ofl  late  I  If  liioh  in  the  inflammation  eontincd  to  the 
years  been  described,  under  the  appellation  '  f^lottiH  is  narked  by  longer  inspirations,  less 
of  diptherite,  and  to  this  head,  perhaps,  the    frequent,  more  sonorous,  and  performed  with 

t^i'of  iMillnr  might  be  moat  enpeoptiately  more  ptrtiggling  efforts  than  in  the  other 

referred.     In  this  form  it  was  apt  t>  be  con-    disease  ;     the   sound  of   tie*    voice,    too,   is 
ISgiOQS,   and  appeared  to  he  mepeh  a  vaiia-    more     completely    destroyell;      Dr.    A 1  i -s r >  1 1 


tioti  from  the  true  bynancbe  in  ili  ;nrt ;  tin 
diptherite  was  not  i  fVeqmenl  .  but 

Dr.    A!>  rcromhie     had     given    a    faithful 

nipt  ion  of  it,  ns  it  occurred  in  Ihia  city 

in  the  year  I  cia'lv  among  children 

of  wenUy,    debilitated  habits.     In  these 
Inflammation  only  extended  to 

the  larynx,  after  it  had  previously  existed  in 
the  internal  fauces  for  some  time.  In  fine, 
the  result  of  experience  in  this  dis< 
proved  that  it  occurred  in  debilitated  habits, 
with  little  previous  local  swelling,  and  with 
typhoid  fever  ;  and  that  the  chief  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  erythema- 
tic  or  spreading  character  of  the  inilamma- 
tion,  causing  the  secretion  'of  false  mem- 
branes in  the  larynx  and  air  tubes  ;  while 
the  more  violent  forms  of  inflammation 
principally  confined  themselves  to  the  top  of 
the  larynx,  and  consequently  were  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  issue  of  a  surgical  operation. 

In  Miliar,  then,  there  was  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  disease  set  in  with  uijlammatniii 
fever,  and  proceeded  to  the  formation  of 
these  false  membranes,  which  might  rather 
have  been  expected  to  follow  or  accompauy 
fever  of  the  typhoid  kind.  As  to  the  effect 
of  the  treatment  adopted,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, that  laryngial  inflammation  was  of  an 
obstinate,  low,  and  peculiar  kind,  and  no 
matter  how  far  venesection  or  local  deple- 
tion might  be  conducted,  would  still  often 
obstinately  pursue  its  progress  ;  and  in 
cases  even  where  an  operation  had  been 
performed  lower  down  than  the  new  mem- 
branes had  extended,  yet  they  were  subse- 
quently effused  below  the  incision,  and 
proved,  eventually,  fatal.  On  this  point,  Dr. 
Alison  referred  to,  and  quoted  from,  a  paper 
published  bv  Dr.  F aire,  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 

T!i>'  question,  however,  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  importance  in  this  diseaso,  was 
to  determine  whether  the  affection  be  con- 
fined to  the  glottis,  or  have  already  extended 
down  the  trachea  :  some  assistance,  but  not 
much,  was  derivable  from  the  stethoscope; 
in  this  case  it  had  been  applied  by  persons 
of  indisputable  dexterity  in  its  use,  r.nd  yet 
with  extremely  equivocal  results.  On  the 
whole,  the  general  symptoms  would  be 
found  more  satisfactory  guides,  and  the  most 
important  circumstances  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  decision  of  the  point,  is,  in  the  6x41 
place,  the  extent  of  the  membrane  effused 
ov'  r  the  internal  fauces,  which,  if  cousider- 


refetred  further,  to  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Bailie, 
third  volume,  oi  "  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  tire  Improvement  of  Medical 
nnd  Surgical  Knowledge*" 


thoracic  nisi:Asr. — diagnosis  nv  the 
- 1  j  i  SO  H  on.. 

During  the  course,  Or.  Alison  said,  seve- 
ral cases  of  thoracic  disease  had  occurred, 
some  depending  on,  or  connected  with,  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  others,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable number,  exclusively  affecting  the 
lungs;  of  these  latter  some  had  been  confined 
to  the  pleura;  others  had  been  restricted  to 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  and  there 
had  been  two  fatal  cases  of  well-marked 
bronchitis.  The  majority  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  however,  seemed  to  depend  on 
inflammation,  pervading  all  the  constituent 
textures  of  the  lungs.  With  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  pectoral  cases  which  termi- 
nated favourably,  one  important  observation 
was  to  be  made,  namely,  that  their  precise 
nature  was  usually  determined  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  When  the  signs  of 
general  inflammation  are  most  urgent,  and 
demand  most  imperiously  for  immediate  and 
active  practice,  it  usually  happens  that  the 
marks  indicative  of  the  affection  of  any  pe- 
culiar texture  are  defective,  and  if  we  wait 
for  certainty  of  diagnosis,  the  period  for  suc- 
cessful exertion  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
passed  ;  so  in  all  the  cases  in  this  course,  in 
which  inflammation  was  most  urgent,  and 
most  successfully  combated,  it  was  a  doubt- 
ful question,  what  was  the  particular  tex- 
ture affected. 

This  remark  further  applied  to  the  san- 
guine expectation  of  the  advocate  for  the 
universal  powers  of  the  stethoscope  in  distin- 
guishing these  diseases  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  far 
easier  to  talk  learnedly  of  its  importance 
and  efficacy,  and  to  draw  delicate  distinc- 
tions between  its  various  indications,  than 
to  apply  it  with  practical  advantage  to  the 
discrimination  of  disease.  Dr.  Alison  did 
not  mean,  however,  to  make  a  general  oppo- 
sition to  its  merits,  as  there  were  some  few 
cases  in  which,  doubtless,  it  possessed 
strong  claims  on  our  attention.  In  cases, 
for  example,  of  bronchitis  complicated  with 
emphysema,  it  was  of  essential  service  ;  in 
cases  of  emphysema,  too,  much  benefit  was 
derivable  from  its  use,  as  it  was  capable  of 
indicating  clearly  whether  a  communication 
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existed  between  the  air-cells  ami  the  cavitv 

of  the  pleura,  and  it  showed  how  fur  th>- 
opposite  luu;_c  WHS  cpnipetftrrt  f  i  support 
reparation.  In  hvdroth  irax ,  too,  on  the 
•ame  principle,  it  was  ;i  useful  ftUilUuty. 
As  for  its  use  in  pleuutis  or  pneumonia 
the  Teusons  already  stated,  he  considered  it 
of  very  little  value.  In  cases  of  phthisis, 
Dr.  Alison  continued,  there>ult  of  Ids  expe- 
rience was,  that  the  general  symptoms  were 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  ol  the  dis- 
eases, in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  examples, 
loW  before  the  stethoscope  could  afford  the 
slightest  information;  on  the  other  hand, 
when  excavation  had  taken  place,  and  pec- 
toriloquy was  heard  along  with  the  (  averuous 
Souud,  the  evidence  would  he  quite  unequi- 
vocal ;  whereas  the  general  s:«j,ns  mijit 
leave  some  little  doubt.  Dr.  Alison  exem- 
plified these  renuuks  h\  reference  to  seve- 
ral cases  then  in  the  wards. 

*  «Y  '  

edl  dm  XQ**U 

MAUETKS. 

His  time  did  not  permit  him,  he  said,  to 
dwell  at  any  length  on  the  two  cases  dt 
diabetes  previously  reported;  it  would  be 
suuiiient  for  him  to  remark  that  little  Bgbl 
had  yet  been  thrown  on  the  obscure  patho- 
logy* of  that  affection  ;  and  as  to  the  prac- 
tice adopted  in  it,  the  two  patients  at  pre- 
sent in  the  wards,  were  only  additional  ex- 
amples of  the  inellicacy  of  treatment,  how- 
ever varied  in  its  nature. 

i  

bill1- 

VNUSUAL   SPASMODIC    AFFFXTION. 

Dr.  Alison  then  briefly  noticed  the  case 
of  John  Doghertv,  the  example  of  (strange 
nervous  disease  we  alluded  to  in  our  first 
jiaper  ;  we  shall  premise  Dr.  Alison's  re- 
marks, and  then  add  a  brief  notice  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  case.  This  man, 
lie  said,  laboured  under  a  peculiar  spasmodic 
affection,  without  insensibility;  rather  a  mor- 
bid determination  to  particular  muscular 
motions,  than  any  involuntary  action  |  it 
was  closely  allied  to  the  kind  bfojpdfta  ob- 
served in  chorea  or  hysteria,  hut  modified  in 
a  striking  manner.  Spasms  of  this  appear- 
ance were  usually  unconnected  with  organic 
disease,  were  readily  propagated  by  irri- 
tation, and  often  feigned  for  dishonest  pur- 
poses, although  he  did  not  suspect  tin 
present  patient  of  any  such  disposition. 
Such  cases  are  very  apt  to  be  aggravated  bv 
too  much  attention  ;  the  less  notice,  in  fact, 
taken  of  them  the  better  lor  the  patient.  !n 
Dr.  Aherooinhie's  hook  on  diseases  of  the 
br&in  and  spinal  chord,  usurious  collection  ol 
ttet»e  case*  was  io  be  fouint.  As  to  the  prae- 
tiee,it  rarely  happens  that  a  speedy  recovery 
tal>e*place,  except  in  wonu  n  in  whom  the  at' 
Cm  lion  is  WeeJBted  with  menstrual  suppres 
sicu.    This  nrua  has  beonccmstantly  purged. 


Hlisters  have  been  upplied  to  his  hoad,  and 

the  tepid    allusion   occasionally  employed  ; 

■  ioiwe>,    iivi,  such  ui  ileal,  oxydi  <<f 

io  >mututand  arsenic, have  been  administered 

at  intervals,  hut  without  ma  ell  Micces*  ;  y  i 
it  ivih  h,  no  means  improbable  but  a  gradual 
recovery  might  eventually  take  plaatt 

The  patient,  Do-herty,  above  mentioned, 
h  is  been  m  the  Kov.d  Infirmary  since  May 
last,  and  has  attracted  considerable  attention* 
by  the  singularity  of  his  symptoms,  and  the 
close  analogy  they  presented  to  the  effects 
resultim/  from  the  division  of  the  nuperior 
and  middle  portions  of  the  cerebellum,  in  the) 
physiological  experiments  of  Fleurens,  Alu- 
^endie,  and  others.  He  is  about  -10  years  of 
age,  of  middle  size,  and  extremely  intelli- 
gent. Uu  admission,  his  prominent  symp- 
toms were  as  follows  : — frequent  spasmodio 
flexion  of  the  trunk  forward.-,  as  if  bowiug 
deeply,  succeeded  by  sudden  and  irresist- 
able  inclination  to  movebackwards,  which  lie 
accomplished  in  a  straight  line,  with  a  rapid 
walk  i  n  g  pace  and  firm  step  for  about  the  length 
of  twelve  yards,  he  then  stopped  abruptly, 
again  bowed  repeatedly,  and  returned  to  the 
bed-side,  free  from  any  insensibility  or  disa- 
^reoablesensation.  Theseattacks  were  very 
froqmuit,  though  irregular  in  their  return, 
and  were  readily  increased  by  strong  mental 
excitement.  He  was  free  from  headuch, 
or  pain  or  tenderness  along  the  spinal  co- 
lumn ;  he  slept  well  ;  his  pulse  was  natu- 
ral. Bowels  obstinately  costive.  He  com- 
plained also  of  various  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
and  a  feeling  of  constriction  round  the  chest. 
He  stated  that  some  months  before  admis- 
sion he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
during  the  convalescence  from  which,  the 
spasmodic  motions  were  first  observed;  since 
then  they  gradually  increased  to  the  extent 
to  which  thev  existed  on  admission. 

lie  spent  the  summer  months  in  the  Infir- 
mary under  the  care  of  Dr.  Duncan,  and  un- 
derwent a  variety  of  treatment,  without  the 
si  h'-htest  benefit.  He  then  left  the  house  for 
six  weeks,  and  returned  in  the  same  condition, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  present  course 
has  continued  in  the  same  clinical  ward. 
For  a  while,  suspicions  of  malingering  were 
entertained,  but,  as  we  conceive,  on  a  very 
untenable  foundation  ;  at  nny  rale  it  is 
very  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could 
stumble  on  the  precise  imitation  of  the 
physiological  results  of  the  French  experi- 
mentalists. 

Within  the  last  month  his  symptoms  have 
undertime  some  alteration,  the  unusual  mo» 
tions  are  now  less  frequent  and  uncontrol- 
lable, and  his  bowels  are  more  readily  af- 
fected by  medicine  ;  but  it  is  observed 
that  he  drags  one  of  his  legs  as  he  walks  5 
the  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest  has 
also  increased,  and  his  spirits  appear  ex- 
tremely dejected.     We  ahull  watch  the  pro- 
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gfWBS  of  lus  iUno*s.  and  communicate  the 
nature  of  any  decisive  change  which  muy 
occur. 


In  concluding  his  course,  Dr.  Alison  said, 
hud  Lis  oilier  numerous  avocations  permit- 
ted  him,  lie  would  have  been  enabled  tu 
render  it  more  improving  to  the  clinical 
students;  a-  it  |RflHt  how*  ver,  he  had  spared 
no  exertion  to  point  out  to  them  the.  really 
important  points  which  were  so  soon  to 
occupy  their  attention  in  the  pracliro  ol 
then  profession;  he  had  ulso,  in  his  obser- 
vations on  the  several  cases,  attended  espe- 
cially to  the  4oubtS  and  speculations  which 
must  inevitably  have  arisen  in  the  course 
ot  the  treatment  of  disease  ;  in  fine,  in  a 
lew  pithy  ami  feeling  remarks,  he  took 
leave  of  bis  class,  amidst  loud  tributes  of 
affectionate  approbation. 
— — ~" ~ 

Since  reporting  the  preceding  observa- 
tious,  the  most  extraordinary  case  we  ever 
witnessed  bus  been  admitted  into  Dr.  Dun- 
can's ward  ;  that  of  a  girl  alfected  with 
acute  and  well-marked  catalepsy.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  before  our  next  report, 
in  which  we  shall  commence  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Duncan. 
. 

! ————_« 


LITIIOTR1TV. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  transmit,  for  insertion  in 
your  widely-extended  journal,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  cases  treated  by  Baron  Ileurteloup 
in  this  country.  Bach  case  will  be  accom- 
panied with  observations  by  the  Baron, 
which  will  throw  new  light  on  the  pathology 
of  calculous  diseases.  My  own  part  in  the 
production  of  these  papers  is  merely  that  ol 
a  translator.  The  name  of  Major  Moore  is 
inserted  in  the  present  case  by  his  own  ex- 
press desire. 

I  have  the  honour,  $:c. 

David  Owen  Edwards. 

Westminster  Hospital, 

ieb.   11th,  1830. 

( 'Ail.  OF  STONE    IN    THE    BLADDER,  TREATED 
BY     1IAKON    111  I'KTEl.Ori'. 

Major  William  Moor.-,  of  Dublin,  forty 
feix  years  of  a^e,  of  an  active  constitution 
and  irritable  temperament,  nijoyed  lair 
health  until  his  fortieth  year,  when  be  ex- 
perienced in  succession  two  attacks  of  icte- 
ins,  pain*  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and 
all  the  symptoms  of  well-marked  nephritis. 
The  attacks  of  nephritis  occurred  at  lirst 
every  six  weeks,  lusted  from  four  la  twelve 


hours,  and  were  accompanied  with  violent 
vomitings;  the  attacks  became  none  fro- 
<|uent,  and  finally  terminated  suddenly  ltt 
April,  182i)»  The  Major  found  huu.-elf  at 
this  period  entirely  relieved  from  the  pain* 
in  the  renal  regions,  but  be  soon  experi- 
enced pertain  unwonted  uud  disagreeable 
.sensations  in  the  bladder. 

Jle  «t  first  observed,  that  the  urine,  was 
arrested  in  the  middle  of  its  jet ;  occasionally 
ho  could  not  make  water  at  all  whilst  in  the 
upright  posture,  and  in  such  emergencies  ho 
was  obliged  to  lie  on  the  side,  in  order  to 
obtain  relief.  In  the  different  movements 
which  he  made,  lie  felt  a  body  move  from 
right  to  left  in  the  bladder.  iThese  particulur 
sensations  were  at  first  the  only  ones  of 
which  the  patient  was  conscious,  hut  after  a 
calm  of  three  months,  the  symptoms  were 
much  aggravated.  The  difficulty  of  voiding 
the  urine  became  greater  and  greater,  the 
desire  was  experienced  more  frequently,  a 
continual  spasm  prevented  sleep,  and  the 
urine  became  muco-purule.nt ;  walking  on 
uneven  ground,  or  riding  in  a  carriage,  ren- 
dered this  fluid  sanguinoleut. 

in  this  painful  state,  Major  Moore  came 
to  Loudon,  to  consult  a  surgeon  of  justly 
great  eminence,*  who  sounded  the  patient 
without  finding  a  stone  ;  he  assured  him, 
however,  that  the  symptoms  were  so  well 
characterised,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady.  Being 
desired  by  this  gentleman  to  take  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Green,  the  patient  presented 
himself  to  that  surgeon,  who  refused  to  sound 
him,  as  he  was  convinced,  from  the  Bymp- 
toms,  of  the  existence  of  stone.  He  now 
proceeded  to  another  surgeon  in  London,  of 
the  highest  reputation,  by  whom  he  wai 
sounded,  and  assured  that  no  calculus  what- 
ever existed,  and  that  the  symptoms  were 
ascribable  to  an  "  engorgement"  of  the 
third  lobe  of  the  prostate. 

The  Major  returned  to  Dublin,  uncertain 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  his  disease,  lio 
there  consulted  Mr.  Crampton,  surgeon* 
general  to  the  forces,  who,  after  having 
raised  the  pelvis  considerably,  introduced 
the  sound,  and  discovered  a  moveable  and 
uneven  calculus.  This  be  attemptodto  ex- 
tract with  Weiss's  forceps,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  stone  was  too  large  to  bo  included 
in  the  branches,  although  they  expanded 
three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

Mr,  Crampton,  who  had  previously  done 
me  the  honour  of  examining  my  instruments, 
thought  this  a  favourable  case  for  lithotnity, 
and  sent  it  to  me.  .        n  ,,   ■!  A  .id 

The  patient  came  from  Dublin  to  Loudok 
Iivh'h,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  ji>h> 
nigs  of  the  carriage,  ami  the  painful  uqnsei- 
•  piences  resulting  from  these,     C until  art* itD 

— .    ..    ..r    .|      .i   ...fc 
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hit  expectations,  however,  his   v.. 
productive  of  much  sulh-rin    .      I'he   motion 
«>t  the   vessel,  coiiiimiui-.-.it.il   to   the   6' 
occasioned  an  almobt  JBOUStftBt  desire  of  imc- 
luntiuu,  and  violent  IpMB 

Upon  his  arrival  is  Lend  m,  1  found  him 
in  tt  state  of  grest  wretchedness.  The  irri- 
tation of  Ibc  l>l  tdder  :tt  n  |m  t  > 
repeated  attempts  a!  expelling  llil  mine, 
und    a    continually   spasmodic    Ittte   of  the 

uri'tlua,  produced  by  I 

entirely  deprived    him  of  slot1]).     The  ui 

nnieo-purulent  and  striated  with  blood, 
und  the  left  testicle,  with  its  chord,  was  ex- 
tremely painful. 

I  waited  some  days,  and  prescribed  tome 
soothing  remedies,  without  much  alleviation 
of  symptoms:  the  urino,   however,   lost  its 
nine  tint. 

Notwithstanding  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, L  submitted  the  patient  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lithotrite.  The  stone  was  de- 
stroyed in  two  sitting  i,  the  one  took  place  on 
the  Ml  January,  the  other  on  the  12th. 
After  waiting;  .some  days  to  he  assured  that 
there  remained  no  more  fragments,  I  ob- 
served the  urine  not  to  flow  with  a  satisfac- 
tory regularity.  I  introduced  the  instru- 
ment, and  at  first  discovered  nothing  ;  but 
having  raised  the  pelvis  considerably  by 
means  of  my  rectangular  bed,*  a  small  frag- , 
ment  was  apprehended  and  destroyed. 

From  this  time  the  urine  flowed  in  a  full, 
even,  and  uninterrupted  stream.  No  pain 
was 'experienced  on  micturition;  all  the 
movements  of  the  bodv  became  perfectly 
easy  ;  and  exercise,  whether  on  foot  or  in  a 
carriage,  was  unattended  with  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  The  urine  has  become  clear 
and  limpid,  and  no  catarrh  or  vesical  irrita- 
tion exists,  t 

Reflections. — The  facts  of  this  case, 
notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  give  rise  to 
smiie  interesting  remarks.  The  patient 
suffered  a  great  deal,  the  parts  were  in  a 
nearly  continual  state  of  spasm,  and  the 
urine  was  mucose  ami  often  purulent.  This 
assemblage  of  grave  symptoms  excite  sur- 
prise, when  it  is  considered  that  Major 
Moore  was  affected  with  stone  for  a  short 
time  only,  which,  consequently,  could  not  he 
expected  to  excite  such  serious  disorder  as 
in  old  cases. 

It  may  in  general  be  remarked  that  pa- 
tients who  have  soft  stones  with  a  basis  of 
lime,  and  which  are  of  known  frangihility, 


*  A  short  account  of  Baron  I  leurteloup's 
rectangular  bed,  is  given  in  No.  SOT  of  Tin: 
I.vncet,  and  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
last  edition  of  ('coper's  Surgical  Dictionary. 
Article,   Litliontnpton. —  Di  O.  B. 

t  I  have  received  a  letter  recently  from 
Dublin,  in  which  the  Major  announces  his 
continuance  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 


sutler  much  more  r1  I  with 

Other   call  uli,    although    of    small    volume. 

a  la  upon    their    being    generally 

aplieiu  ||!,    and 

i  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  liquid 

in  which  they  are  held  in  suspension.     '1  bey 
move  abont  with  facility,  and  the 

impulse  which  is  communicated  from  behind 
during  the  en  I  the  urine,  thi 

culi   present  then  •   •   •  lit  to  tint 

cervix.      Happy  are  those  patients  in  v.! 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  does  not  present  a 
icity   sufficiently  large  for  stones  of  this 
sort  to  introduce  themselves,  and   be    i 
braced   bj    I  In  such  a  case  intoler- 

able pains  are  experienced  as  iu  the  instil 
of  Mr.  Moore. 

These  brittle  stones  are  easily  retained 
by  the  contracted  cervix,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pelled thence,  in  consequence  of  the  slip 
smoothness  which  is  observed,  especially 
in  uric-acid  calculi.  From  this  arises  si 
modic  contractions  of  this  portion  of  the 
bladder,  which  closes  on  the  stone  and  gives. 
rise  to  pain,  and  that  state  of  catarrh  which 
was  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  in  the  present 
case. 

In  order  to  reconnoitre  the  stone  more 
particularly  in  this  patient,  I  used  a  curved 
gum-elastic  bougie,  which,  on  b  dog  intro- 
duced immediately  touched  it,  for  the  stone 
being  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  bladdor  could 
not  but  be  immediately  encountered.  1 1  has 
been  seen  that  ordinary  catheterism,  al- 
though practised  by  very  able  surgeons, 
with  difficulty  detects  the  existence  of  the 
calculus.  It  is  then  a  useful  expedient, 
when  the  patient  presents  the  particular 
Symptoms  observed  in  Major  Moore  to. 
sound  in  the  upright  position  with  a  curved 
gum-elastic  bougie,  and  to  choose  the  mo- 
ment when  the  cervix  is  in  a  state  of  spasm  ; 
for  then  the  stone  has  a  determined  tdtua* 
don. 

These  observations  give  rise  to  a  very 
important  quostion  ;  it  is,  whether,  now 
that  lithotrite  constitutes  a  part  of  the  do- 
main of  surgery,  it  is  proper  to  attempt  the 
extraction  of  stones  from  the  bladder  by 
means  of  Weiss's  forceps. 

I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Crampton  thought 
it  expedient  to  make  some  attempts  with 
this  instrument,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  ability  of  this  surgeon,  they  were  fruit- 
less ;  in  fact,  they  were  necessarily  so,  for 
the  stone  was  to )  large  for  the  capacity  v( 
the  forceps. 

Even  whilst  supposing  this  instrument  to 
be  of  easy  nnd  convenient  application  in  the 
apprehension  of  small  stoues  in  the  bladder, 
and  not  to  occasion  much  pain  to  the  patient 
by  the  pressure  which  is  made  on  the  bas- 
fond  of  the  organ,  whilst  the  stone  is  being 
seized,  1  believe  the  rest  of  the  operation, 
which  consists  in  drawing  the  stone  through 
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the  urethra,  presents  disadvantages  suffici- 
ently serious  to  excite  reflection. 

When  ;i  surgeos  un df-ri nl, <«s  to  extract  a 

stone    !>v   mentis   of    W  sisS's    forceps,     il     i 
always  ii|>oii  I  patient    who  is  soppo.sed   to 
have  ;t  small  stone.        I  lie  body  to  In-  .seized 

is  ntlit  r  \  ( rv  small,  that  is  of  11  diatseter  of 
from  three  to  four  Linei ;  or  it  is  ofs  diame- 
tei  of  from  aighl  to  nine  lines,  whit  h  is  the 

utmost  l)ulk  winch  tlu'  branches  of  1 1  m*  in- 
struments in    common  use  can  <  inhrac  j   or 

u  i'ai'i  i ds  t!  is  diameter* 

Lai    vis  reason  on  these  three  hypotheses. 

If  the  ■tone  be  rerj  small,  it  may,  doubt* 

,  h.'  extracted,  but  the  BOrgeoa  will  in- 
cur some  risk  of  too  much  distending  the 
urethral   canal,  ns  he    i  aunot  know  whether 

the  stone  is  grasped  by  the  branches  near 

their  extremities,  or  near  their  articulation. 
In  this  last  case  the  branches  will  be  so 
much  expanded,  as  greatly  to  distress  the 
urethra  daring  the  process  of  extraction. 

If  it  happen  that  the  stone  is  of  such  a  size 
ns  to  be  received  into  the  cervix,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  arrested  in  the  canal,  an 
operation  will  be  necessary  ;  we  must  en- 
large the  canal,  and  'practise  la  frflllien- 
nu're.*  If  this  be  a  trivial  operation  com- 
pared with  lithotomy,  it  is  a  much  more  seri- 
ous one  in  respect  to  lithotrity.  How,  in  this 
case,  can  the  surgeon  know  if  there  exist  more 
than  one  stone  in  the  bladder?  If  there  be 
two,  three,  or  more  calculi,  in  that  viscus, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  in- 
cision shall  have  cicatrised  before  recom- 
mencing ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  sur- 
geon would  pursue  his  researches  with  the 
forceps,  immediately  after  the  patient  had 
submitted  to  an  incision  of  the  penis;  and 
the  bladder,  if  irritated,  would  immediately 
render  all  subsequent  attempts  fruitless,  and 
insupportable  to  the  patient.  In  the  case  of 
two  small  stones,  1  would  rather  submit  to 
the  lateral  section  than  to  the  chances  which 
extraction  by  these  forceps  presents  ;  for, 
over  and  above  tho  inconveniences  already 
stated,  the  traction  may  be  made  too  strong- 
ly, and  the  urethra  lacerated,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce infiltration  of  urine. 

Finally,  if  the  calculus  have  eight  lines' 
diameter  or  more,  all  essays  with  this  in- 
strument will  be  fruitless,  as  its  expansive 
power  is  inadequate.  Indeed,  in  all  cases, 
whatever  may  be  the  instruments,  want  of 
success  must  always  attend  violent  and  pro- 
longed manoeuvres. 

We  may  safely  conclude,  now  that  we 
the  means  of  seizin?;  and  crush- 
ing stones  in  the  urinary  bladder,  that  it  is 
better  to  have  recour-e  to  tbifl  means  than 
|Q  the  extracting  forceps  of  Weiss,  which, 

*  Im  houtoiini't  re,  an  incision  of  the 
m-atus  urinarius  towards  the  fr.enum  pre- 
putii.— D.  O.i:. 


tJthotjh  Bfl  ingeniously-constructed  instru- 
ment ,  mid  one  to  which  sninc  examples  of  cm  0 
are    fairly    attributable,  is   not  equal    to    our 

present  exigencies  It  sens*  continue  useful 
in  attempts  It  seizing  and  extracting  frag- 
ments of  stone,  or  entire  stones  entangled  in 
the  urethra;  for  then  the  simple  fuel  of  the 
arrest,  of  t  lie  >>odv,  demonstrates  to 

the  surgeon  that  it  is  not  of  a  size  too  con- 
siderable to  pass  the  whole,  length  of  this 
conduit. 

l.    In  the    instance  of  a  small   stone  of 
I  lines'  diameter,  it  is  better  to  crush  it  ; 
for   the   comminuted    portions   will,    at    the 
first  effort,  be  carried  away  by  the  urine. 

g«  In  easel  of  stones  between  nine  and 
ten  lines  in  diameter,  it  is  also  most  advisa- 
ble to  use  the  saxifrage,  for  the  cure  will  be 
effected  without  incurring  the  risk  of  perfo- 
rating the  urethral  canal,  or  the  pain  of  sub- 
mitting to  an  incision  of  the  meatus  urina- 
rius,  and,  above  all,  without  tho  chance  of 
the  operation  being  rendered  useless  by  the 
presence  of  another  stone  in  the  bladder. 

.">.  And  if  the  stone  exceed  the  bulk  of  ten 
lines,  lithotrity  must  be  resorted  to,  for 
Weiss's  forceps  is  inapplicable,  from  its  im- 
perfect expansion. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  when  Major 
Moore  came  to  London,  he  was  in  a  very 
miserable  state,  suffering  much  from  spasms, 
with  a  considerable  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
and  pain  of  the  right  testicle  and  its  chord. 
This  assemblage  of  symptoms  arrested  me  at 
first,  and  I  intended  not  to  practise  litho- 
trity until  they  were  diminished  ;  but  see- 
ing that  the  state  of  the  patient  did  not  im- 
prove, I  decided  upon  operating.  It  was 
not  the  state  of  catarrh  which  seemed  to  me 
to  contra-indicate  the  operation,  for  I 
thought  that  the  destruction  of  the  stone 
once  effected,  this  group  of  symptoms  would 
entirely  disappear.  In  fact,  the  spasm 
ceased  immediately  after  the  first  seance, 
and  the  catarrh  had  diminished  one  half  the 
day  after  the  operation.  What  I  consider- 
ed was  the  inilammation  of  the  testicle, 
which  1  feared  to  aggravate,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  instrument,  and  the  ejaculation  of 
the  fragments.  Experience  then  has,  in  this 
instance,  shown  that  painful  tumefactiou  of 
the  testicle,  and  of  its  chord,  is  not  always  a 
contra-indication  of  the  lithotritic  process. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
patient  became  subject  to  the  disease,  it 
may  be  said  to  indicate  clearly  the  process 
which  nature  employs  in  producing  these 
affections,  l'ains  of  the  kidneys;  pains  of 
the  ureters  ;  nephritis,  with  all  its  charac- 
ters ;  cessation  of  these  symptoms  ;  the  im- 
mediate consecutive  appearance  of  symp- 
toms of  stone  ;  the  progressive  development 
of  these  symptoms,  are  a  characteristic  trnin 
of  events.  One  only  circumstance  was 
absent  in  this  ca3e,  and  that  was  a  feeling 


r-io 


of  irritatiou  or  pinching  at  the  extremity  of* 
llit1  BWVr*+  ;*)"* I wlLotic    bi-u  of  nut  . 

shirking  for  liioluht  h.r.  meat  in    the 
liiJUAuUUl   p0»luru   HlllluUt  filrct,    1   Seized  It 

wilh  Jaaluy,  ui.on  raising  the  pelvis  .<>ii- 
•iderably,  by  metiuttof  the  "  lit  rectangle,'' 
I  Jii*  manoeuvre  saved  die  patient  much  pain, 
hum  the  reiterated  uiicmpis  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  mve.-isary,  uiul  perhups 
uher  all  huuless,  in  the  horizontal  position. 

Major  Moore  was  operated  upon  with  the 
"  percepiorre,"  lor  the  btone  was  small  and 
so/|,  and  entirely  within  tho  power  of  this 
instrument. 

'Ihe  following  gentlemen  witnessed  the 
operation  : — Mr.  J'lerrepoint,  surgeon  of  the 
\\orcester  inlinuui y.  Dr.  Boston,  Messrs. 
Faurtely  (juin,  t^ui'lett,  Bensou,  &uk 


CASES  OJHKH^    „    .HUM. 


DERBY  INFIRMARY. 
<u  bavieteiq         

CASE   OF     STRANGULATED     IIF.UNIA— OPERA- 
TION*,   AND    DEATH. 

"  Francis  CAnniNOTON,  aged  715  years, 
(admitted  under  the  treatment  ot*  Dr.  Baker, 
the  junior  physician,)  bus  been  exposed  to 
the  severe  cold  of  the  season,  and  since 
Thursday  has  not  had  any  passage  thiough 
the  bowels.  Colicky  pain  in  lower  part  of 
tibdomen  ;  has  an  inguinal  hernia  in  the  right 
side,  which  has  not  given  him  trouble,  ge- 
nerally returning  with  ease  ;  has  not  been 
able  to  return  it  since  Thursday ;  but  it  is 
not  painful,  though  hard,  (Dr.  Baker  did 
not  examine  him  by  the  touch.) 
Jjt  Hydi:  nubmur.  lOsa. ; 

Pit,  no  pun.  cum  opio,  gr.  vi.  M.  ft. 
pil.  iv.  suinat  i.  Jtiis  horis,  deinde 
sumatur  mist,  sennas  cum  quassia 
\j.  2»da  a.  hora  donee  alvus  re- 
spoudent. 

19.  Free  from  any  severe  pain  ;  had  one 
small  evacuation.  (We  heard  nothing  of 
this  at  the  consultation.)  Omit  pil.  llabeat 
ol.  ricini,  gj* 

19.  (iloia  vespertina  11.)  Not  any  mo- 
tion ;  a  good  deal  of  flatulent  distension  ; 
vomited  much,  and  a  considerable  quantity, 

]jk  Hydr.  submur.,  gr.  vi.,  in  pil.  i., 


yd 


*2<).  No  evacuation,  distension  the  same: 
slight  tenderness  on  lower  aud  right  side  of 
the  abdomen.  Tho  hernia  continues  down, 
but  is  partially  reducible,  and  not  tender 
wheu  handled.  Had  u  clyster  this  morning 
at  teu  a.m.,  which  was  imperfectly  admi- 
nistered, owing  to  the  fuulty  state  of  the  in- 
jecting syringe.  (Quarter  past  twelve,  injec- 
tion repealed,    Mr.  Hadtu  to  see  him. 


\ji    Jmmmi*  wmr.,  li. ; 
Potiuiu  nit.,  lj.  ; 

Ainitf,    Hi  1-..       M.  ft.    lotio    aiepe 
utefid.  (il'-tijiu1. 

illation  was  holden  yesterday. 
Ih.  r.Ac-r,  Air.  Hadeu,  Dr.  Fox,  Mr. 
W  n^ht.  It  was  resolved  that  no  operation 
was  necessary.  Considered  doubtful  v*hr- 
ther  the  hernia  was  tho  4  'he  consli- 

pation.     A    large  quautity  of  warm  water 
was  orden  d  to  be  injected  bv  the  re^ftmv'jl 
a  "nod  dual  of  it   was  retained.      The  abdo- 
men ordeied  to   be  rubbed  with  tincture  of 
opium." 

This  lust  false  entry  was  a  source  of  as.- 
tonishment  to  us.  The  truth  is,  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  at  about  eleven  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, January  Ul,  to  which  all  the  medicul 
officers  were  summoned.  Dr.  Hake/  was 
hoi  present.  Dr.  Fux,  Mr.  Wright,  aud 
Mr.  II.  ilatiin,  only  attended,  when  it  ap~ 
peared  that  the  patient  was  labouring  witlt 
the  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  We 
were  informed  that  he  had  not  had  a  StouJ 
for  eight  days,  during  which  period  the  her- 
nia  had  never  been  returned  into  the  abdo- 
men, (the  patient's  own  words  were,  *1  It 
has  never  goue  clean  up  since  last  Thurs- 
day.") The  man  had  vomited  excessively 
the  day  before,  and  had  voided  faecal  matter 
by  the  mouth.  Pulse  yood,  and  the  consti- 
tutional state  favourable  for  the  operation. 

It  was  stated  at  this  consultation,  that  it 
was  a  great  question  whether  any  further, 
time  should  be  allowed  to  pass  before  the 
operation,,  which  was  one  of  no  great  dan- 
ger, if  performed  before  the  intestine  hail 
been  long  incarcerated.  This  opinion  hav- 
ing been  given,  the  easy  was  left  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  surgeon  to  whom  it  iu  fact 
belonged.       rj  ni_  mow 

Dr.  Baker  has  been  asked,  how  he  came  . 
to  put  his  own  lii.iue  in  his  report,  as  if  he 
had  attended  the  consultation  ;  he  replied, 
"  it  was  a  mistake  of  his."  He  was  then 
asked  why  he  made  the  other  false  entries 
(unjustly  tending  to  fix  a  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  delay  upon  Drs.  F,  Fox  and  W. 
Wright)  ;  to  this  Dr.  Baker  answered,  V  he 
had  been  misinformed."  .?mJJ 

W  e  now  return  to  the  Doctor's  report,  as 
it  stands  in  his  own  hand-writing  in  his 
case-book.  levels 

"  Eleven,  a.m.  Sickness  continues  occa- 
sional^- ;  the  distension  not  quite  so  great ; 
no  tenderness,  either  of  the  abdomen  or 
hernia;  no  evacuatiou  hitherto.  (Mr.  lladeu 
appeared  to  lie  forgotten  altogether.) 

}£     Olei  sem.  croton.  tig:,  gtt.  vj.; 
Otetcarui,  git.  iv. ; 
&9fbhm   Hmpania-,  5*8.     M.  ft.  pi?. 
xii.,sumanturii.^nduq.horadott*C  ' 
respondent  alvus.       ioeo 

-    Hora  vespertina  10.  .wM* 
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11     Ext.  opii,  gr.  Ue.; 
p>l 


STRANGULATED  IIF.RNIA.~DR.  CANF.LLA. 

iiTo 


(  tnnaiHom 

i.    statim   sumnnda. 


gtt.     iij.      M. 
V 


ft. 

lo    have 
some  gruel  and  brandy. 

J»n.V'..  \t  a  consultation  h  olden  thin 
iiwrnini,',  present  Mr.  Godwin,  -Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Uadeu,  anil  \)v.  I'.aktT,  it  was  resolved 
to  perform  the  operation  for  strangulated 
hernia  ;  which  was  excellently  done  by  Mr. 
1  laden  at  half  past  leti  a.m.  For  the  result 
aud  subsequent  treatment,  see  his  J.  P. 
book." 

1'resent  nt  the  operation,  Dr.  Baker,  Dr. 
Y.Yok,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  H. 
]  laden,  with  several  surgeons  not  belonging 
to  the  stall',  find  mnny  apprentices.  The 
intestine  was  Btrictured,  if  not  strangulated, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac,  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  internal  ring,  and  adhered  firmly 
tothe  ring,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  her- 
nial sac.  The  knuckle  of  intestine  in  the 
soe  was  distended  with  air,  felt  elastic,  and 
had  a  pretty  natural  appearance,  excepting 
at  the  adhering  portion,  which  was  a  dark- 
ish red.  The  stricture  was  relieved  by  the 
kiirfe,  but  the  adhesions  were  not  divided,  as 
it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  do  so.  The 
hernial  tumour  was  in  the  situation  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  extending  to  the  external 
ring,  and  was  about  the  size  of  half  a  hen's 
egg.  The  operation  having  been  performed 
after  nn  obstruction  of  ten  days'  existence,  the 
mildest  aperients  were  recommended.  We 
have  been  informed,  that  a  very  slight  hard 
fecal  discharge  took  place  during  the  night 
after  the  operation,  viz.  Saturday  night,  and 
on  Suhdar  the  bowels  were  freely  emptied; 
but  the  patient  began  to  sink,  and  wrine  was 
administered.  On  Monday  he  was  still 
worse,  and  at  half  past  six  in  the  evening, 
the  unfortunate  patient  expired. 

Immediately  after  the  operation  "  for 
strangulated  hernia,"  we  are  informed  that 
Dr.  Bfaker  and  his  partisans  began  to  doubt 
whether  the  intestine  had  been  strangulated, 
andthe  Doctor  said  he  expected  to  find  other 
disease,  the  hernia  not  being  sufficient  in 
the  Doctor's  mind  to  account  for  the  symp- 
toms. 

The  examination  after  death  took  place 
on  Tuesday,  January  26th,  at  half  past 
eleven  a.m.  Present,  Dr.  Baker  and  some 
of  Ids  friends,  and  some  apprentices.  Dr.  F. 
Fox'-wns  the  only  medical  officer  besides 
Dr.  Baker. 

The  intestines  had  an  inflammatory  ap- 
pearance, adhering  to  each  other  and  the 
parietes  of  tbeabdomen  ;  they  were  distend- 
ed with  flutus,  and  contained  very  soft  fecal 
matter.  The  sutures  were  removed  fiom  the 
wound  made  by  the  operation,  and  the  lips 
opened  ;  the  adhesive  process  had  been  very 
slight  ;  the  wound,  sac,  and  knuckle  of  in- 
testine, looked  very  dark,  not  black,  but  of  a 


\<  r\-  dark  dirty  brown.  The  upper  portion 
of  intestine  close  above  the  ring,  had  a  red 
curved  mark,  or  line,  upon  its  surface,  which 
appeared  |o  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Stric- 
ture. The.  hernial  portion  was  ileum  •  about 
ei^ht  inches  from  the  caput  coli.  The  in  - 
I  stine  between  the  hernia  and  the  caput 
coli  wan  narrow,  but  admitted  the  finger  to 
pass  easily  along  it.  The  intestines  imme- 
diately above  the.  stricture  were  tnvrh  dis- 
tended, and  all  through  they  were  pervious, 
and  thoroughly  free  from  obstruction,  ex- 
cept at  the  hernia.  No  other  disease  was 
discovered. 

The  dissection  was  conducted  with  every 
apparent  disposition  to  distort  the  facts  of 
the  case  ;  and  Dr.  Baker  said,  •*  Although 
the  hernia  ceased  to  be  reducible  on  the 
same  day  that  the  bowels  became  obstructed, 
he  only  considered  it  '  a  coincidence,'  but 
doubted  whether  the  hernia  was  the  cause  of 
the  obstruction!"  The  morbid  parts  were 
cut  more  than  was  necessary  during  the  dis- 
section ;  but  they  have  been  preserved  in 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  throw  mucb 
light  on  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

Perhaps  nothing  tends  more  to  the  im- 
provement of  medical  art,  than  a  correct 
statement  of  cases,  together  with  the  treat- 
ment pursued,  even  where  no  marked  blun- 
ders have  been  made  ;  but  where  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  disease  has  been  of  a  ques- 
tionable character,  and  particularly  where 
the  termination  has  been  fatal,  the  only 
atonement  to  be  made,  is  by  using  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  of  such  cases  to  pro- 
mote a  correct  mode  of  treatment  in  future. 
In  the  above  instance,  the  patient  was  re- 
ceived under  Dr.  Baker's  treatment,  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  hernia  had  ceased  to  ad- 
rait  of  being  returned  into  the  abdomen  (the 
belly)  ;  and  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult, if  the  obstruction  had  been  removed  by 
the  operation  immediately  on  the  man's  ad- 
mission, instead  of  postponing  the  operation 
till  the  tenth  day,  during  which  five  addi- 
tional days  the  constitution  was  harassed 
and  irritated  by  drastic  purgatives,  and  also 
by  the  urgent  symptoms  which  depend- 
ed entirely  upon  the  strictured  state  of  tli8 
intestine  '!  nmj 

Reporter. 

Derby,  February  11th,  1830. 
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The  29th  of  December  last  year,  died,  at 
Stenico,  iu  Tirol,  Dr.  Joseph  Canella,  aged 
41,  one  of  the  most  eminent  sutgeoi  s  of 
Italy.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  best  Medioo- 
surgical  Journal  of  that  country. — lie  4t»i  J«* 
troduced  many  improvements  in  operative 
surgery.  Lust  eurumer  he  visited. the  dif- 
ferent medico-surgical  establishments  of  tba  - 
metropolis. 


IWUAM  IPELAS. 


LONDON'  MEDICAL  SCM  iriv. 
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.  i    v    i   .  m  the.  I'liair. 

i  LI  M(       .AM  L(    ll.i.,     \\ Till 

following   case  was  rotated   by   Dr. 

Whiting,   !.\    whom,  und   Mr.  Callaway,  it 
WM  attended  :  — 

A  gentleman,  about  .ni  years  of  age,  had, 
ior  some  years  previous  to  tin  jiresent  occa- 
sion, been  the  subject  of  dejectiou  of  spirits, 
and  for  the  last  four  or  five  had  had  an  en- 
larged prostate,  accompanied  with  the  most 
severe  symptoms  of  that  disease.  Between 
two  or  three  years  ago  he  began  to  complain 
of  numbness  of  the  extremities,  which  be- 
came so  great,  that  he  was,  a  short  time  be- 
fore death,  unable  to  distinguish  a  smooth 
from  a  rough  surface.  The  muscular  sys- 
tem also  became  affected;  he  walked  feebly 
aud  stooping,  his  mind  became  irritable,  and 
he  seemed  constantly  restless  and  uneasy, 
although  he  never  complained  of  pain.  His 
appetite  wa3  uniformly  good,  and  his  intel- 
lect was  unimpaired. 

On  Dr.  Wniting'a  first  seeing  him,  he 
found  him  labouring  under  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  ;  it  appeared  superficial, 
and  gave  him  only  slight  uneasiness  ;  his 
spirits  were  exceedingly  dejected  ;  hispulso 
was  feeble,  and  not  much  accelerated  ;  his 
skin  rather  cool,  and  a  very  offensive  smell 
existed  in  the  room,  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  his  urine,  which  passed  from  hind  in- 
voluntarily, in  part  probably,  if  not  wholly,  I  were  about  the  size  of  a  barleycorn,  and 
the  result  of  the  disease  of  the  prostate  I  were  of  a  whitish  colour.  There  was  no 
gland.  On  Dr.  Whiting's  requesting  him  uuusual  quantity  of  serum  beneath  the 
10  presshis  (Dr.  W.'s)  hand  with  each  of  his  arachnoid,  nor  any  morbid  appearance  in 
own,  it  was  found  that  the  muscles  of  the 
left  arm  were  very  feeble,  and  those  of  the 
right  not  strong.  On  directing  him  to  move 
his  toes,  those  of  the  left  foot  remained  mo- 
tionless, those  of  the  right  were  feebly 
raised.  He  appeared  deaf  in  the  left  ear. 
An  astringent  gargle  alone  was  ordered,  but 
the  Doctor  promised  to  call  in  a  few  days  to 
inquire  further  into  his  case.  Being  re- 
quested to  see  him  again  within  two  days, 
he  then  found  him  labouring  under  inflam- 
mation of  the  erysipelatous  character  of  the 
whole  of  the  right  ear,  and  around  it  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  inches;  the  lids  of 
the  right  eye  were  also  inflamed  and  tumid. 
On  examining  the  left  ear,  it  was  found  that 
the  same  inflammation  occupied  the  external 
meatus,  and  that  lie  was  incapable  of  hear- 
ing almost  any  noise  ;  the  inflammation  had 
produced  vesicles  and  tumefaction,  as  is 
usual  in  erysipelas.  The  skin  was  ordered 
to  be  punctured  with  a  lancet,  and  the  part 
to   be   fomented ;    this   treatment  afforded 


rtended, 

■  riully  on  lite  |<  fi    hide  of   i  He 

- 
ually  more  and  more  torpid,  and  he  i 
then    fpund   wholly   in  ,    his    teeth 

ly  clenched;  his  ce  and  the. 

dusky, 
ed  with  a  cold  sweat.    The  r.'^pirar 
reraely  difficult,  and  he  died  wl 
Dr.  \\  biting  t  t ,  like  a  with 

suffusion  into  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
lungs.  The  gentleman  was  stout,  und  rather 
above  the  middle  size.  lie  had  lor  Several 
months  been  labouring  under  symptoms  of  a 
paralytic  character.  His  sense  of  touch  was 
particularly  impaired  ;  and  neither  byr  the 
feel,  nor  the  appreciation  of  weight,  could 
he  distinguish  between  a  sixpence  and  ■ 
wafer, — a  rough  from  a  smooth  .surface.  He 
retained  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  his  move- 
ments, especially  of  his  light  side,  were 
stiff  and  constrained;  he  was  therefoie 
obliged  to  use  a  stick  in  walking.  From 
the  constant  difficulty  in  expelling  his  urine, 
tlie  use  of  the  catheter  was  frequently  ne- 
cessary. This,  and  a  difficulty  also  of  ex- 
pelling the  faec.es,  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  stricture  of  the  rectum. 

Pdst-mortem  JSxamirtatioh. — The  exte- 
rior of  the  body  presented  nothing  remark- 
able ;  a  good  deal  of  fluid  blood  escaped 
during  the  opening  of  the  head  :  the  calvaria 
was  thick,  and  rather  spongy  and  bloody,  it 
adhered  very  firmly  to  the  dura  mater,  and 
bore  strong  impressions  of  its  vessels  ;  the 
dura  mater  presented  nothing  remarkable, 
excepting  two  irregular  spots,  or  patches,  of 
ossific  matter  on  its  polished  surface  ;  tkey 


the  membrane  itself;  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  brain,  the  pia  mater  was  considerably, 
but  not  excessively,  injected,  and  it  sepa- 
rated tolerably  easily  from  the  surface  of  the 
brain.  The  substance  of  the  brain,  though 
sufficiently  recent  and  firm,  did  not  readily 
separate  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres;  on 
making  sections  of  it,  neither  the  cortical 
nor  the  medullary  part  presented  any  undue 
vascularity,  either  general  or  partial,  but 
the  medullary  matter  near  the  middle,  both 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes  on  the 
left  side,  but  more  particularly  of  the  former, 
offered  a  decided  partial  induration.  The  cor- 
pora striata,  and  tualami,  and  also  the  ventri- 
cles, offered  nothing  to  notice,  unless  it  was 
some  alteration  of  the  plexus  choroides,  but 
this  appearance  was  ascribable  to  the  in- 
creased size  of  its  veins. 

There  was  some  partial  semicartilaginous 
thickening  of  the  arteries  at  the  basis  of  the 
brain,  particularly  the  vertebral  and  basil- 
iMy)    the  arachnoid  membrane  about  the 


OPERATIONS  in  or.smi  ciion  WITHOUT  HERNIA. 


pons    varolii  and  medulla  oblongata,  wej 
thiokened  and  adherent.    The  spinal  cord 

wu  examined  throughout  its  whole  extenl  ; 
ituppeared  rather  Large,  ami  was  pai  ticulaily 

closely  embraced  hy  its  arachnoid  covering  , 
in  tin  d  portion,  there  were  prater- 

natural    adheaiooi   between  iba  arachnoid 
covering  of  the  nerd,  and  that  portion  which 

lines  the  dura  lmitrul  sheath.      The  medul- 
lar]   and  ciueritious  substances  were,  to  all 

appearance  healthy. 

The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  were 

healthy  ;  the  proaLate  gland  was  coaaider* 

ahly  enlarged,  and  indurated  ;    the    rectum 
quite  healthy. 


February  --W. 

OVF.HATIONS     IN    INTESTINAL    OBSTRVCTIONS 
WITIIUI'T    I1KRNIA. 

The  subject  of  abdominal  ojierations  being 
before  the  Society, 

Mr.  Coo  em  said  he  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  whether  any  member  could 
put  him  in  possession  of  diagnostic  marks 
by  which  he  could  determine  those  cases  of 
obstinate  constipation  in  which  nothing  but 
an  operation  would  aft'ord  relief,  and  those 
which  would  be  likely  to  yield  to  medicine. 
The  subject  was  one  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, audone  in  which  he  confessed  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  points  to  which  he  now 
directed  his  inquiries. 

Mr.  Srn'HENS  had  been  so  strong  an  ad- 
vocate for  attempts  at  relief  by  operation  in 
cases  where  it  had  not,  generally  speaking, 
before  beta  proposed,  that  he  felt  bound  to 
state  his  views  on  the  subject.  In  our  notice 
of  Mr.  Stephens's  excellent  work  on  hernia, 
we  shall  detail  these  at  some  length  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  say- 
ing, that  lie  generalised  them  into  a  reply  to 
oue  question, — Where,  in  cases  which,  from 
the  obstinacy  of  the  obstruction,  resist  all 
other  relief,  shall  the  incision  be  made  into 
the  abdomen'?  In  what  part  is  the  mechanical 
obstruction  most  likely  to  be  detected? — In 
that  part  over  which  pain  is  felt  most  acute- 
ly ;  and  Mr.  S.'s  experience  led  him  to  say, 
that  by  cutting  down  over  that  part,  the  seat 
of  mischief  would  almost  invariably  be  found. 
In  a  verv  great  majority  of  these  cases,  pain 
could  be  pointed  out  as  more  distinct  in  one 
particular  place.  Pain  might  exist  all  over 
the  abdomen,  but  the  patient  was  generally 
able  to  refer  to  a  degree;  of  tenderness,  a 
soreness  on  pressure,  which  was  not  general. 
Alter  death  the  seat  of  disease  would  almost 
always  be  found  at  that  point,  and  this  rule 
-ial  that,  in  his  mind,  an  attempt 
to  operate  there,  lliou-h  mistakes  might  oc- 
cur, would  usually  be  perfectly  justifiable. 

A  more  decided  diagnostic  mark  than  that 
of  local  pain  wo*  not  given,  and  cases  w<  ic 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  President 


in  which  none  had  been  present.   Thoro  was 

.still,  therefore*  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The    I'm  mm  t  r    said,   in    such  a  ca 
the    following,  not     ;i  veetige  of  a    Hyinptom 

preaented  itself,  t<>  indicate  or   direet  the 

situation  of  an  incision.  lie  wub  sent  for  in 
the  middle  of  tl"'  day,  on  a  .Monday,  a  abort 
time  hincc,  to  a  man  who  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  obstruction  in  the  bowels.  On 
the  'lav  previous,  he  had  dined  on  pork  and 
ns,  and  as  these  were  dishes  of  which 
he  was  extremely  fond,  he  had  eaten  very 
heartily  of  them,  though,  in  general,  n 
moderate  man.  lie  drank  a  little  spirits 
after  the  meal,  went  to  bed  at  night  per- 
fectly well,  aud  proceeded  to  his  work  the 
next  morning  ;  but,  in  his  employer's  yard, 
he  was  taken  ill  and  vomited.  His  fel- 
low-workmen advised  him  to  drink  some 
spirits  and  water,  but  this  he  also  threw  up 
again.  He  then  went  home  and  took  break- 
fast, hut  this  too  his  stomach  rejected  ;  and 
at  about  three  o'clock,  he  (Mr.  Callaway) 
first  saw  him.  I  lis  countenance  was  then 
anxious,  bis  pulse  was  small  and  thready, 
his  spirits  depressed,  but  there  was  not  the 
least  tension  nor  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
nor  was  there  anything  like  a  hernial  tu- 
mour. In  this  state  he  ordered  calomel  and 
opium,  the  abdomen  to  be  fomented,  and  a 
glyster  administered.  He  then  left  him, 
aud,  at  five  o'clock,  saw  him  again,  when  be 
exhibited  a  most  extraordinary  change  of 
countenance,  its  anxiety  being  intensely  in- 
creased. The  man  still  denied  that  there 
was  any  pain  on  pressure  ;  but  he  said,  oa 
very  minute  inquiry,  that  if  there  were  any 
at  all,  it  was  at  the  upper  part  of  the  belly  ; 
there  was  certainly  none,  however,  that 
was  in  the  least  degree  decisive.  The 
glyster  had  been  returned  with  a  small 
quantity  of  facal  matter.  He  (Mr.  Calla- 
way) visited  him  again  on  his  road  to  the 
Society,  about  seven  o'clock,  and  be  was 
then  sinking  fast;  the  extremities  were  al- 
most lifeless.  On  his  return,  about  tea 
o'clock,  he  once  more  saw  him,  all  hope  was 
then  past,  and  about  one  o'clock  a.m.  on 
the  Tuesday  morning  (the  next  day)  he  ex- 
pired. On  examination,  the  large  intestine 
was  found  distended  with  flatus,  but  there 
was  no  inflammation  of  the  investing  perito- 
neal coat,  or  any  other  part.  On  turning 
over  the  intestine,  he  found  a  portion  of  the 
ileum  dark-coloured,  and  turning  this  on 
one  side,  he  discovered  a  diverticulum 
crossing  a  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  stran- 
gulating the  gut ;  the  inferior  portion  en- 
tering the  civv'uni,  was  so  diminished  in 
diameter,  that  it  was  not  larger  than  the  end 
of  the  finger;  the  crecum  itself  was  much 
distended.  iN'ow  tins  was  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  surgeon  must  be  in  tho 
est  doubt  as  to  the  precise  cause  of  the 
symptoms  j  it  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
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iliat  of  the  young  man,  a  student  at  I 
which   was  i. -l.ticl  BOOM  tunc  |io06.      In  the 

preatat  mm,  ill.-  patiaot  bad  had  u  eopiottf 

t-vaiiiatiuii  on  the  Sunday  morning,  was  ;. 
healthy  temperate  man,  ami  had  ncvi  r,  hi 
said,  been  subject  to  colicky  nor  griping 
pains  at  any  part  of  Ins  life. 

Mi .  Bti  i'ii  i  ni  ob  -  i  red,   that    the 
was  extraordinary,  and  would  have  puzzled 
linn.     Fhtrs  was  not  sufficient  grounds  to 

justify  an  operation,  though  subsequent  <\- 

amination  disclosed  that  it  would  have  been 
proper. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

February  '20th,  1830. 
Dt.Granville  in  the  Chair. 

NEURALGIA ARSENIC AGUE CHYLE    IN 

THE    11LOOU  —  GIBRALTAR    FEVER. 

'  M  ii.  Hunt  introduced  the  subject  of  inter- 
mittent neuralgia, with  a  view  ol  communicat- 
ing the  result  of  his  experience  duringthe  last 
ten  years;  the  complaint  had,  in  his  hands, 
been  one  of  extremely  difficult  treatment  ;  it 
did  not  permit  of  his  communicating  any 
information  of  a  very  novel,  or  any  practice 
of  a  very  decided,  character.  Some  of  his 
cases,  after  a  long  and  tedious  course  o' 
bark  and  purgatives,  appeared  to  have 
yielded  to  a  change  of  medicine,  combining 
alternate  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and 
extract  of  henbane  every  other  sixth  hour, 
With  doses  of  arsenical  solution  given  on  the 
intermediate  six  hours.  These  commonly 
effected  a  cure,  in  cases  of  three  months' 
standing,  in  four  to  seven  days,  though  be 
could  not  positively  rely  on  it,  and  certainly 
not  unless  the  bowels  are  wall  cleansed 
previously. 

The  Chairman  had  some  doubts  as  to 
the  exact  propriety  or  object  of  giving  two 
medicines,  the  effects  of  which  were, — was 
it  so  or  not,  in  Mr.  Hunt's  opinion? — alter- 
nately stimulating  and  depressing.  Was 
arsenic  a  tonic? 

An  old  gentleman  near  the  chair  thought 
that  every  body  knew  it  was.  He  believed 
arsenic  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
tonics.  Those  who  took  it,  found  it  suc- 
ceeded by  unusual  excitement  of  the  system, 
and  their  whole  frame  "  wound  up  after  the 
manner  of  a  musical  instrument  overstrung." 
He  thought  Mr.  Hunt's  medicine  appro- 
priate,  but  there  was  no  occasion  toalternate 
the  doses;  the  bark  and  arsenic  might  be 
given  together  with  propriety. 

Dr.  Stewart  quoted  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Chapman,  of  North  America,  that 
arsenic  was  a  decided  tonic.  The  Professor 
waa  aecustoined  to  give  it  with  marked  ad- 


,  which  was  common  enough 
ifl  that  country  ;  he  had  once  mentioned  to 
him  (Dr.  Stewart)  that  it  was  I  very  power- 
ful swbroaidise,  not  only  in  nan  and  women, 
ion  in  insects.  The  rrofeaaof  had,  aa  a 
partieular  oeeaaion,  administered  it  to  flies, 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning   them,  and   he 

truck  with  the  unusual  aphrosidi; 
<  ireuient  which  it  produced  aniougst  thera 
before  they  died. 

Dr.  BoMSRVII.Lt  was  disposed  to  think, 
from  its  prevalence, that  intermittent  neural- 
gia was  endemic  just  now. 

Some  remarks  were  made  on  the  preva- 
lence of  ague,  which,  while  it  hardly  pos- 
sessed existence,  as  it  was  said,  twenty 
years  ago,  was  now  common  enough.  it 
was  supposed  that  the  lit  would  go  off  again, 
and  that  in  twenty  years  more,  ague  would 
once  again  be  a  scarce  disease.  The  subject 
gave  scope  to  the  ars  conjecturalis  for  a 
few  minntes,  and  was  then  dropped. 

The  members  were  informed  that  the 
gentleman  from  whom  the  supposed  blood 
and  chyle  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Pretty,  last 
week,  had  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and 
considerable  hepatization  of  the  lungs — 
Organic  disease,  discovered  by  the  stetho- 
scope, which  would  partly  account  for  the 
phenomenon  observed. 

In  casting  about  for  a  topic  for  the  next 
evening,  Dr.  Barry  said  he  would  have  laid 
before  the  society  some  account  of  the  late 
fever  at  Gibraltar,  but  that  official  inquiries 
were  pending,  which  kept  him  silent. 


CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

STAMP-OFFICE   PROSECUTIONS. 

The  Committee  which  was  appointed  at 
the  general  meeting  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern 
on  the  ;>lst  of  December  last,  and  a  notice 
of  which  we  gave  in  the  current  number  of 
1  in.  Lancet,  has  met  several  times  since 
that  period  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the 
association,  and  a  deputation  of  that  com- 
mittee, waited  shortly  afterwards  on  the 
chairman  and  others  of  the  "Society  of 
Apothecaries,  Chemists,  and  Druggists," 
formed  in  1802  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade  against  vexatious  prosecutions,  with  a 
view  to  a  connexion  between  the  present 
and  old  associations.  A  transfer  of  the 
funds  of  the  latter  was  proposed,  and  is  in 
contemplation.  Amongst  the  prosecutions 
lately  instituted  are  several  for  penalties  for 
the  sale  of  carbonate  of  soda,  tartaric  acid, 
various  lozenges,  and  other  articles,  although 
without  directions  for  their  use,  or  any  label 
attached  to  them,  to  bring  them  within  the 
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meaning  of  ihe  act,  all  being  olearly'specifu  d 
cempt  from  stamp  duty,  iu  the  clause, 
under  the  bead  of  "special  exemptions.*' 
Such  proseoutions  have  beep  instituted  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  three 
last  predecessors  of  the  presea!  solicitor  of 
stamps.  To  ri  deputation  appointed  by  the 
rciatiou  of  180?,  to  wait  on  .Mr.  l£sicouTt,l 
the  then  solicitor  of  stamps,  in  order  to  ob- ; 
tain  his  opinion  ss  to  Lozenges  specified  in 
the  schedule   of  the   .Medicine  Act,  being 

liable  to  the  stamp  duly  when  sold  by  weight, 
and  without  directions  for  their  use,  or  label 
expressive  of  their  properties — that. gentle- 
man    gave    his    "  solemn    assurance.  "    that 

lozengea  so  sold  were  not  liable  to  stain/) 
duty.     On   that    assurance,    Mr.    BstCOUTt  8 

two  successors,  viz.  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr. 
Sjkes,  professed  to  act.  The  present  soli- 
citor has  not  only  totally  disregarded  it,  but 
Contends,  that.every  article  specified  in  the 
schedule,  although  not  proprietary  or  a  se- 
cret preparation,  or  sold  without  directions 
fox  its  use,  is,  notwithstanding  the  "special 
exemptions,"  liable  to  the  stamp  duty.  The 
•'  solemn  assurance  "  given  by  Mr.  Kstcourt, 
having  been  published  by  the  late  Associa- 
tion, the  retail  chemists  and  druggists  of  this 
metropolis,  and  throughout  the  country, 
have  continued  to  sell  lozenges  without  di- 
rections, unstamped,  and  thus  have  afforded 
an  extensive  field  for  informers,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the  present 
solicitor,  have  reaped  a  very  productive  har- 
vest. 

In  a  memorial  received  by  the  committee, 
from  an  Association  of  the  trade  in  Man- 
chester, in  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  with 
the  London  Association,  it  is  stated,  that 
numerous  informations  have  been  laid  against, 
chemists  and  druggists  of  that  town,  for 
having  sold  rectified  spirit,  or  alcohol,  with- 
out a  license. 

Another  public  meeting  of  the  trade  was 
held  on  Saturday  evening  last  (the  10th) ,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor,  to  further  the  ar- 
rangements already  made  by  the  provisional 
committee,  which  was  numerously  and  re- 
spectably attended  ; 

Mr.  Mine  ley  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  briefly  explained  the  ob- 
jects of  the  meeting,  and  commented  in 
terms  of  indignation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
present  Solicitor  of  Stamps,  contrasting  it 
with  that  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  Mr. 
Midgley  said  he  thought  it  high  time  that  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  proceedings  so  grievous- 
ly injurious,  both  to  the  trade  and  the  public. 
There  had  been,  he  was  informed,  not  less 
than  2800  informations  laid,  which,  estimat- 
ing each  at  the  lowest  rate,  that  of  Ql.,  face- 
tiously called  the  "  mitigated  penalty,"  would 
take  16,000/.  from  the  pocketa  of  the 
trade.     (//<.«;•,  hear*) 

No.  339. 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  chairman's  ob- 
.tions  the  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson, the  secretary,  winch,  together  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  Association,  put  m//- 
tilim,  were  adoplod  unanimously. 

Dr.  Ivi.it  i :  dwelt  with  much  humour  on 
the  conduol  of  the  solicitor,  whose  custom 
it  was  to  proceed  until  he  made  his  victim 
"  squeak,'  and  then  come  down  to  his 
mitigated  penalty  of  h/.,  i.  e.  .)l.  for  govern- 
or nt  and  .)/.  for  Mr.  Solicitor,  who  never 
condescended  to  "  mitigate  "  Ml  portion  006 
farthing.  Dr.  Heece  assured  the  meeting 
that  he,  however,  would  be  no  squeaker,  hut 
was  determined  not  only  to  treat  all  Mr. 
Tiinm's  letters  with  contempt,  but  to  let 
bis  case  go  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  loud 
applause. 

Mr.  Green  and  various  other  gentlemen 
instanced  many  inconsistent  and  vexatious 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Stamp  Office. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  12 
committee-men  and  a  secretary,  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Society,  and  after  voting 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  separated. 

A  good  subscription  was  entered  into  in 
the  room. 


ALDERSGATE  STREET  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 

ANNIVERSARY    DINNER. 

On  Friday,  the  19th  instant,  tho  gen* 
tleraen  connected  with  this  school,  pupils 
and  teachers,  dined  together  at  the  London 
Coffee-house,  in  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  institution.  The  number  of  the 
company,  including  a  few  visitors,  exceeded 
a  hundred,  Mr.  TvmiEi.L,  one  of  the  lec- 
turers, in  the  chair.  The  dinner  was  good 
and  well  served  ;  the  appetites  were  keen, 
the  good  temper  high,  the  toasts  well  re- 
ceived, the  speeches  mostly  brief,  the  sing- 
ing excellent,  and  the  whole  arrangements 
highly  creditable  to  the  stewards,  and 
agreeable  to  the  party. 

"  The  King,"  ««  The  Royal  Family," 
"  The  Profession,"  "  The  Free  Medical 
Press,"  and  "  The  Visitors,"  were  amongst 
the  toasts  drunk  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing. "  The  Aldersgate  Street  School,"  and 
the  various  gentlemen  connected  with  it, 
severally  followed  each  other,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  feelings  evincing  the  great  cor- 
diality which  exists  between  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  establishment.  The  whole 
of  the  toasts  were  drunk  upstanding,  aud 
with  long-continued  cheers. 

The  Chairman,  on  proposing  the  health 
of  "  The  King,"  took  occasion  to  remark, 
how  much  tho  profession  was  indebted  to 
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bia  Majesty  for  the  interest  he  took  in  it, 
and  the  patronage  he  bestowed  cm  it-,  w 

In  proposing  t!ie  next   toast,  the  ("u  uk- 
m  in  laid,  he  need  nol  etpntitte  on  the  im- 
■  the  clas  i  of  men  whom 
he  was  ili.  ii  addressing  ;  they  had  obtained 
in  this  country  d  of  rank  as  practical 

men,  t  tot  they  did  not  possess  in  any  other. 
Its  members  were  Dot  politicians,  neither 
(Might  they  to  he  s  ) ;  be  did  pot  wish,  there* 
lore,  to  address  himself  to  any  particular 
points  of  medical  policy  ;  hut  he  could  riot 
sit  down  without  Baying  a  lew  words  to  the 
pupils  on  the  mode  of  education  which 
was  pursued  in  this  country,  as  the  esta- 
blishment they  were  that  day  commemorat- 
ing was  one  in  which  the  medical  arc  was 
taught.  Professional  men  in  England  were 
divided  into  three  classes, — physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  general  practitioners.  The 
utility  of  this  division  all  must  allow,  ns 
regard,  il  the  practice  of  the  profession — its 
non-utility  as  regarded  the  education.  The 
education  of  all  professional  men  should  be 
one  and  the  same  (hear,  hear) ;  for  the 
principles  of  every  branch  of  the  art  were 
alike.  Each  of  the  useful  duties  of  the  art, 
to  be  well  performed,  required  a  general 
knowledge  of  medicine,  for  there  was  no 
disease  that  was  not  connected  with  the 
system  at  large  ;  yet  in  all  its  brancbes,  the 
years  of  Methuselah  would  be  insufficient 
to  iusure  perfection.  Hence  was  the  prac- 
tice divided  into  several  parts,  from  the 
hi  ;!iest  professors,  to  the  cuppers  and  den- 
tists. In  thus  addressing  himself  to  the 
junior  part  of  the  assembly,  be  felt  it  right 
to  urge  upon  their  notice  the  importance  of 
not  attending  to  the  lessons  which  were 
taught  them  with  the  vain  hope  of  attaining 
eminence  in  every  thing,  but  with  a  view  to 
that  particular  course  which  their  judgments 
might  point  out  as  most  likely  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  their  own  interests,  and  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large.  He  who 
did  not  thus  cultivate  his  powers,  proved 
in  society  to  he  like  the  foul  and  hot  wind, 
that  created  pestilence  wherever  it  swept; 
and  he  who  did,  was  like  the  cooling  breeze 
that  came  after  it,  annihilating  the  injury  its 
predecessor  had  occasioned.  The  Chairman 
concluded  by' proposing  "The  Profession, 
and  Unanimity  amongst  its  Members*" 

Mr.  Harrow  begged  to  be  beard  with  in- 
dulgence. The  establishment  to  which  they 
belonged,  would  always,  he  was  sure,  be 
drunk  in  a  bumper,  whether  of  water  or 
wine  ;  its  members  could  never  reflect  on 
the  living  fountains  from  which  they  bad 
drawli  the ir  knowledge,  without  feelings  of 
the  highest  respect  for  the  institution  and  the 
teachers  from  whom  they  had  derived  so 
much  information,  and  experienced  so  much 
kindness.  To  the  Chairman  especially  their 


meats  were  due,  as  the  founder 
of  the 

>i  ho  .1  •,  and  may  it  alwa)S  have  and  d< 
the  Success  il  • 

"  Une  cheer"  mof>,M  proposed  by  Mr. 
King,  and  seconded  hy  the  company. 

Chairman   briefly  retorfied   tlia 
Their  ocknowle 

equally  due  to  some  of  his  colleague*,  who 
hud  most  ably  supported  Ins  exertions. 
'.  < 'hrers.)  Many  who  were  with  him  at 
first,  little  credit  to  them  for  so  doing,  had 
deserted  him  in  it.  Others  had  been  com- 
pelled under  painful  circumstances  to  Ii 
they  had  suffered  greatly  by  the  loss  of  the 
high  talents  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Qualri  ; 
but  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  the  school 
never  stood  in  higher  repute  than  at  that 
moment,  and  it  was  due  to  them  to  add,  that 
there  was  no  little  cause  for  its  present  ele- 
vation to  be  found,  in  the  character  and  re- 
spectability of  the  pupils  belonging  to  it. 

Mr.  \Y.  Smi  i  ii  proposed  the  health  of  one 
whom  all  who  knew  must  respect — one  in 
whom  humility,  benevolence,  and  great 
powers  of  mind,  were  eminently  united  ; 
whose  labours  required  nothing  hut  the  test 
of  experience  to  obtain  them  their  due  re- 
ward ;  he  meant  their  respected  teacher, 
"Dr.Clutterbuck." 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  returned  thanks.  ITe 
was  proud  of  the  institution,  of  his  col- 
leagues, and,  above  all,  of  his  pupils,  whose 
satisfaction  and  good  wishes  were  every 
thing  to  him.  He  feltthat  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  fame  which  might  attach  to  his 
character,  would  be  owing  to  his  connexion 
with  the  Aldersg^te  School. 

Mr.  Busk  gave  the  health  of  "  Mr. 
Cooper,"  (lecturer  on  chemistry,)  which 
was  drunk  with  an  enthusiasm  that  broke  a 
dozen  or  two  glasses. 

Mr. Cooper  returned  thanks,  and  assured 
them  that  his  exertions  in  the  school  should 
be  unceasing. 

Mr.  Browne  proposed  the  health  of  a 
gentleman  whose  unremitting  instructions, 
and  whose  readiness  at  all  times  to  afford 
information  to  ihe  pupils,  had  gained  him 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  class,  lie  referred 
to  "  Dr.  Pvoherts." 

Dr.  Roberts  in  a  few  brief  and  humorous 
remarks,  thanked  them  for  the  honour  ;  his 
eloquence  he  said  was  slow  of  birth,  and  he 
should  therefore  refer  the  task  of  delivering 
a  long  speech  to  the  lecturer,  whose  duty  it 
was  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition,  to  make 
use  of  the  forceps. 

Mr.  Bi.air  said  he  was  sure  the  health  of 
the  gentleman  ho  was  about  to  propose 
would  be  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  The 
greatest  advantage  and  great  personal  kind- 
ness always  attended  his  instructions.  He 
especially  noticed  the  pains  which  this  gen- 
tleman—"" Mr.  Waller  "—had  taken  to  in- 
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struct  them  in  tlio  important  and  appalling 

operation  of  transfusion. 

Mr.  WALUB  did  IlO.t  know  whether  il 
could  be  considered  a  very  friendly  act  tu 
pet  into  difficulties,  and  then,  as  il  was  not 
very  easy  tO  get  out  of  them,  to  drag  others 
intq  difficulties  also  ;  yet  this  liis  friend 
Dr.  Huberts  h iid  done,  by  ban  iing  him  over 
tlu*  forceps  in  the  difficult  birth,  of  a  speech  ; 
he  should  let  Dr.  Roberts,  however,  gel  QUI 
ol'lhc  scrape  in  the  best  way  he  could.  The 
est  operation  was  that  of  simply  return- 
ing thanks,  which,  only,  he.  begged  to  do. 
lie  had  not  only  now,  but  at  all  times,  re- 
ceived from  the  pupils  those  collateral  at- 
tentions which  were  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  sociality  that  existed  between  them, 
and  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
teach  with  success  (hear,  hear).  It  fell  to 
his  lot  to  meet  them  much  out  of  the  lec- 
ture-room, where,  alone,  the  practice  of 
their  art  could  not  be  properly  taught  ;  and 
the  same  opportunities  he  thus  had  of 
clearing  up  those,  doubts,  by  the  bed-side, 
■which  arose  in  the  theatre,  afforded  ample 
means  of  mutually  estimating  the  characters 
of  each  other. 

.Mr.  Law  proposed  the  health  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  head  and  heart,  he  said,  de- 
manded and  received  from  him  the.  highest 
encomiums,  and  whose  name  had  been  en- 
circled with  the  highest  professional  honours 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  begged  to 
propose  the  health  of  their  able  and  excel- 
lent teacher,  y  Mr.  Kipg. ' 

Mr.  King  jeturned  thanks  in  a  speecht  o 
•which  our  space  prevents  us  attempting  to 
do  justice.  He  was  heard  with  great  atten- 
tion and  applause,  and  took  occasion  to  pay 
the  very  highest  compliments,  in  which  he 
said  be  was  justified  by  the  amplest  experi- 
ence, to  the  general  good  feeling  and  charac- 
ter of  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  King  subsequently  proposed  the 
health  of  "  the  Secretary,''  Mr.  Shirley 
Palmer  Webb,  whose  talents  as  an  anato- 
mist, and  whose  character,  were  of  the  high- 
est order. 

Mr.  \VsBB  returned  thanks  for  the  ho- 
nour. 

The  next  toast  was  "  The  Free  Medical 
Press,"  which  was  drunk  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr.  II.will  proposed  the  health  of  "  Mr. 
F.vans"  the  demonstrator,  which  was  drunk 
with  great  fervour. 

M : .  1  .v  •.  ns,  in  returning  thanks,  proposed 
the  health  of  a  gentleman  who  had  com- 
manded the  highest  respect  of  the  pupils — 
"  Air.  .lories  Quain."  The  toast  was  received 
with  very  great  applause. 

.Mr.  —  Quain,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Jones 
Quain,  returned  thanks  on  the  occasion,  and 
gratified  the  company  by  stating  that  his 
brother's  health  was  so  much  restored,  as  to 


have  allowed  his  being  both  in  London  aud 
in  the  room,  had  the  weather  been  less  in- 
clement. It  was  the  last  anni versary  din- 
ner from  which,  in  the  reasonable  course  of 
nature,  Mr.  Jones  Quain  had  said  he  hoped 
to  l>e  absent. 

"  The  Pupils"  were  then  drunk  in  n 
bumper1,  and  thanks  were  returned  by  Mr. 
Webb,  as  the  senior.  "The  Visitors  fol- 
lowed ;  l hanks  returned  by  \)v.  Smith. 
"  Hie  Stewards,"  with  thanks  for  their  ad- 
mirable arrange  men  iff.  "  The  professional 
singer* t"  and  one  or  two  other  toasts  ;  and 
finally,  "The  Chairman," — with  a  few  re- 
marks from  whom,  the  first,  part  of  thu 
evening  closed,  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  Ty  ii n i. i.r. ,  in  returning  thanks,  re- 
verted shortly  to  the  original  formation  of 
the  school.  When  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  he  said,  he 
felt  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that  he 
should  cultivate  his  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
With  this  view  he  offered  his  services  as  a 
lecturer,  to  the  governors  of  the  hospital, 
but  they  were  declined.  lie  then  deter- 
mined on  establishing  a  school,  in  which  the 
duties  of  teacher  would  bring  him  often  in 
contact  with  the  dead  subject.  He  did  so  ; 
and  associated  himself  accordingly  with  some 
distinguished  coadjutors.  From  one  or  two 
of  these,  however,  he  had  derived  but  a 
limited  support.  After  the  most  positive 
assurance  of  continued  assistance,  he  had, 
as  he  before  observed,  been  deserted.  The 
result,  in  one  instance,  he  had  expected 
would  be  fatal  to  the  school.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  alluded  had  accepted  a 
rival  chair  in  the  neighbourhood,  aud  he 
(Mr.  Tyrrell)  had  anticipated,  from  the  high 
reputation  and  talents  of  that  gentleman, 
nothing  1,  ss  than  the  ruin  of  the  Aldersgate- 
street  School.  But  it  was  most  gratifying 
to  him  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that  in  this  he 
was  most  cheeringly  disappointed,  for  in- 
stead of  a  diminution  ensuing  in  the  school, 
the  increase  this  season  had  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  shortly  after  took  leave  of 
the  company,  and  Mr.  King  was  called  by 
the  remaining  guests  to  fill  the  vacated  seat. 
The  assembly  broke  up  at  a  late  hour  iu 
high,  but  not  disoiderly,  spirits. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 
Feb,  8  and  22. 

DRAIN    FEVER — IONIAN    ISLANDS. 

The  first  evening  meeting  of  the  College 
'  of  Physicians  took  place  on  Monday  the  8th 
I  of  February,  aud  the  attendance  was  very 
:  numerous,  Amongst  the  visitors  were,  the 
i  Duke  of  Wellington,   the  Lord  Chancellor, 
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Ill  PRESENTATION 


I  tisliir     of     the    <   'Hilt    of 
kii  the 

ir  lli.su\   iIaiioiih,  In  his  address  to 

[Ubly,  wlhled   his  Coli;;i  a!  uiutlliH.S  Ull 

i!i<-    beni  \y   to    be   derived   by   this 

body,  find  medic. il  men  iu  genera!,  from  the 

.1     re  porta    Of  thfl    various  tonus  of 

disease,  and  no-thuds  of  treatment  in  foreign 
countries  ;  and  lie  expressed  his  sens 
the  obligation  under  which  the  public  lay  to 
the  sr,  ivtui  v  of  State  for   Foreign  Attain, 

and  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  for  the 
assistance  rendered  by  them  in  the  further- 
ance of  their  inquiries. 

The  I'lusiokM  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
disease  commonly  called  b>  ainftirr.  The 
dissertation  was  replete  with  learned  ob- 
servation and  classical  lore,  to  the  merits  of 
which  the  noble  Duke  was  constantly  nod- 
ding assent. 

On  the  28d,  the  College  held  its  second 
meeting,  which  was  well  attended.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversazione,  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  appearance  of 
a  woman  with  a  naked  infant  in  her  arms, 
who,  by  its  cries  and  gestures,  seemed  not 
at  all  pleased  with  the  honour  of  the  fellow- 
ship bestowed  on  it.  On  approaching  the 
child,  we.  found  it  to  be  a  case  of  mevus  nia- 
ternus.  The  back,  in  particular,  was  covered 
with  brown  spots,  on  which  a  kind  of  light 
down  was  visible  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
render  the  case  more  curious  than  others  of 
a  similar  nature. 

Sir  Henry  Halfotid  briefly  addressed 
the  meeting,  saying  that  some  despatches 
had  been  received,  in  answer  to  the  queries 
put  by  the  College,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan 
mentioned  by  him  on  the  former  evening  ; 
and  these  would  now  be  read  by  the  regis- 
trar. 

Two  papers  were  accordingly  read,  one 
from  the  .Medical  Committee  of  Malta,  the 
other  from  Corfu;  containing  details  re- 
specting the  whole  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
with  the  exception  of  Cerigo.  The  parti- 
culars regarded  the  population,  soil,  cli- 
mate, disease  and  mode  of  treatment,  num- 
ber of  deaths,  Sec.  &c.  of  the  places  to  which 
the  papers  referred.  In  !\lalta,  Ave  learn, 
the  longest  lives  are  about  1)8  years,  whilst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  some- 
times reach  110.  The  most  common  dis- 
eases in  the  latter  islands  are,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea.,  intermittent  fevers,  dropsy,  con- 
sumption, cvc.  among  adults  ;  and  marasmus 
and  convulsions  among  children.  In  Malta, 
the  men  are  about  live  feet  six  inches  in 
height ;  in  Ionia,  well-made  and  approaching 
totalluess.  The  medical  men  of  Malta  are 
principally  educated  in  Italy,  but  there  is 
an  university  in  the  island,  in  which  there 
aie  five  medical  professors.  In  Corfu  and 
the  other  islands  there  are  very  few  regular 


a«rfl,  nud  the  treatment  of  di-.'-aiM 

i*co  ,  ill.-  qupi  I.  -.,  and 

old  vs  ivt  .-,,   w  :,  i  iiin-",  h  iwevi  i ,  has 

;,t  the  iise  of  \  ei  y  proper  i  at 

the  lama  tine  that  tln-v  employ  \/>r'h,   bi 

siipi  ratitioua    patient    |  '■ 

t  faith.      '1  hey  ha.  of 

their  own  invention    for  manv  ol  tin-  op- 
tions ofsuigery,  such 

although  somewhat  rude  and  different  from 
those  used  by  ourselves,  they  become  very 
useful  from  the  manual  dexterity  which 
the  operators  acquire. 

_ 

THE    LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  February  27,  1G!J0. 


In  the  cultivation  of  science,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  minutest  objects  occasionally 
leads  the  philosopher  to  a  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  their  production,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  organisation  of  the  mighty  masses  of 
matter  to  which  they  may  belong.  So  in 
morals,  the  contemplation  of,  comparatively 
unimportant  evils,  forces  the  politician  to 
investigate  their  nature,  and  to  trace  them 
to  their  proper  source.  While  the  spider, 
"  living  along  the  line,"  feels  at  every  point 
of  his   extended    being,  the   touch    which 


threatens  him  with  harm,  or  promises  prey, 
man,  with  equal  sensitiveness,  united  with 
reflection,  not  only  perceives  the  delicate 
device  of  the  ingenious  depredator  thrown 
across  his  paths,  but  having,  through  this 
slender  clue,  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
cruel  habitudes  of  the  little  insect,  ascends 
from  the  artist  and  his  web  to  the  author  of 
both  ; — from  proximate  to  remote  causation. 
Thus,  too,  in  our  discursive  wanderings 
through  the  wilds  of  medical  politics,  which 
combine  the  confusion  of  a  "  state  of  na- 
ture" with  the  malicious  arrangements  of 
art,  are  we  often  compelled  to  associate  our 
observations  on  the  abuses  which  arise  on 
every  side,  with  topics  which,  at  first  sight, 
may  appear  to  have  little  or  no  connexion 
with  the  subjects  of  our  remarks,  and  seem 
foreign  to  the  duties  of  medical  journalists. 
Looking  on}  man,  however,  as,  in  great  mea- 
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sure,  (he  architect  of  his  own  coudition  in 
this  woihl,  :iiul  on  government ,  as  the  first 
and  principal  means  by  which  his  state  may 
bo  improved  or  deteriorated,  it  is  impossible 
tliat  we  .should  not  refer  a  erdat  part,  at 
hast,  of  the  vices  of  the  minor  systems  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  to  tho  great  central 
institute  which  should  give  consistency  to 
the  movements,  and  prescribe  limits  to  the 
faculties  of  those  lesser  bodies  which  move 
within  tho  sphere  of  its  influence.  Hence 
we  bare  frequently  found  it  necessary  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this,  as 
the  great  source  of  many  of  the  grievances 
hy  which  they  are  oppressed,  and  as  the  only 
legitimate  agent  by  which  they  can  be  re- 
dressed. Despising,  therefore,  the  malicious 
insinuations  of  persons  who,  for  obvious 
purposes,  represent  our  development  of  the 
defects,  as  attempts  at  the  destruction,  of  the 
constitution,  we  shall  persevere  in  coupling 
effects  with  their  causes,  as  the  sure,  though 
slow,  means  of  preventing  their  recurrence. 
Let  us,  then,  in  the  present  instance,  see 
how  that  numerous  and  important  class  of 
the  community,  the  medical  profession, 
stands  in  relation  to  the  representative  sys- 
tem, justly  the  pride  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. By  its  indiscriminate  admirers  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  this  attribute  of  our  na- 
tional policy  not  only  takes  in  the  entire  state 
under  its  salutary  protection,  but  that  the 
individual  interests  of  each,  even  of  the 
smallest  departments  of  the  whole  common 
weal,  are  secured  by  individual  representa- 
tives. Thus  the  church,  the  bar,  the  army, 
and  the  people,  under  the  various  denomi- 
nations of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
classes,  are  said  to  be  severally  provided  for, 
by  advocates  of  their  own  selection,  in  the 
British  Parliament.  It  has  even  been  said, 
that  science  and  literature  come  wjthin  the 
operation  of  this  beneficent  scheme  of  pa- 
tronage. That  some  such  provision  was  in- 
tended by  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors," 
would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  two 
Bzitish  L  nivcisities,  and   one  of  those  in 


Inland,  send  members  to  tho  national  se- 
nnte.  This,  no  doubt,  looks  very  feasible 
on  paper ;  hut  how  does  it  stand,  wlnu 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  practice? 
Perhaps  the  anomalies  of  our  politics  do 
not  supply  another  fact  so  remarkable  as 
that  furnished  by  these  universities  and  their 
representatives.  It  might  reasonably  bo 
expected,  that  such  institutions  would  select 
men  distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in 
the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  they  would 
make  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  election,  that 
they  -would  attend,  principally,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  science.  In 
short,  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  this  beautiful  theory,  would  anticipate 
that  the  academic  choice  would  fall  on  none 
but  the  ablest  philosophers  of  the  age.  "We 
need  scarcely  state  what  is  the  fact,  it  being 
notorious  that  these  establishments,  instead 
of  returning  individuals  of  congenial  pur- 
suits, lay  aside  all  notions  of  the  "crucible" 
and  the  "  lamp,"  and  pitch  on  some  person 
in  society,  conspicuous  for  the  intensity, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  for  the  virulence,  of 
his  party  politics.  The  most  violent  parti- 
san of  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  political 
sects  into  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  divided,  is  sure  to  be  the  object  of  their 
favour ;  thus  he  may  shine  as  a  Whig,  or 
frown  as  a  Tory,  but  the  one  indispensable 
qualification  for  his  return  is,  the  strength  of 
his  feelings,  or  rather  of  his  prejudices,  on 
the  doctrine  of  these  rival  sectaries  in  poli- 
tics ;  while  the  demon  of  faction  itself,  creep- 
ing, on  such  occasions,  under  the  placid 
folds  of  professors'  gowns,  enacts  such  scenes 
of  confusion  on  the  hustings  of  Oxford  and 
of  Dublin,  as  would  disgrace  Westminster, 
Preston,  or  Kilmainham,  during  a  gene- 
ral election.  What  follows,  if  it  were  not 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  might  he  readily  anti- 
cipated by  conjecture.  Once  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  these  meek  and  philosophic  vo- 
taries of  "  Minerva"  is  dismissed  from  tht> 
"  classic  bowers  "  of  his  alma  mater,  and 
takes  his  seat  in  the  "  Honourable  House," 
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he  is  either  silent,  or,  when  called  int- 
uition, throws  his  energies  into  the  mi- 
nisterial or  popular  suit-  of  the  scales,  as  he 
less  the  one  or  the  other  most  likely  to  lise 
or  full.  '1  'lit)  less,  too,  he  meddles  with  the 
arrangements  of  these  establishments,  or  the 
more  obstinately  he  defends  them  wlien  their 
abuses  happen  to  be  brought  under  the  con- 
idderation  of  "  collective  wisdom,"  the.  surer 
wi,l  be  his  triumph  in  the  next  commotion 
of  the  "  lawn  nud  the  crape."  The  appli- 
cation of  these  facts  to  the  state  of  the  me- 
dical schools  in  those  universities,  where 
they  are  more  particularly  observed,  must 
ere  this  have  presented  itself  to  the  reader's 
mind. 

It  is  obvious,  we  conceive,  that  this 
scheme,  however  well  designed  by  its  origi- 
nal founders,  for  providing  for  the  interests 
of  science,  being  now  found  by  experience 
to  have  been  frustrated,  requires  either  to  be 
modified  or  superseded  by  some  other  differ- 
ent plan  of  policy.  Nugatory,  however,  as 
are  the  advantages  which  the  exclusive  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  derive  from  this  abortive 
system,  through  their  connexion  with  the 
universities  as  graduates,  or  as  members  of 
the.  Colleges  of  Physicians,  which  claim  a 
sort  of  sycophantic  kindred  with  these  in- 
stitutions in  Kugluud  aud  Ireland,  they  have 
at  least  the  shadow  of  a  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  it  is,  in  some 
measure,  their  owu  fault,  if  they  have  not 
made  subservient  to  useful  purposes ;  but 
the  case  entirely  alters,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  political  condition  of  a  still 
more  important  aud  numerous  class  of  men, 
who  are  totally  destitute  of  advocates  in  the 
liritish  Parliament.  We  need  scarcely  re- 
mark, that  this  class  is  composed  of  the 
(jknehal  Pk.u.iihom  ns  of  Great  Britain. 
A\  e  do  not  know  exactly  their  gross  amouut, 
but  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  no  other 
body  of  men,  of  equal  number,  talent,  utility, 
and  wealth,  in  the  empire,  is  without  its 
"  orator"  in  the  Imperial  Le-islature.  That 
they  should  be  represented  there — that  they 


should    have    advocates    in    the    '«    august 
mWy "  to  protect  their  privileges,  and 

secuio  th«  in  from  the  despotism  ef  the 
wretched  tor  poration  which  now  tramples 
them  under  lie*'  clorn  n  foot " — is  a  truth,  of 
which  this  Journal  must,  by  thib  time,  hate 
recorded  more  than  an  abundance  of  proof, 
to  make  it  as  clear  as  any  piuhlem  in  mathe- 
matical science.  When  we  look  to  the  de- 
fenceless umditiou  of  ibis  iiuiispenv.ilile  class 
of  men,  we'eonctive  we  have  been  justilied 
in  connecting  this  discussion  with  theim: 
factions  of  the  British  constitution,  and  in 
concluding  that  the  practitioners  of  our  art, 
whether  medical  or  surgical,  are  unrepre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  Oxford  and  Cambndgo 
would  not  be  limited  to  confening  a  few 
degrees  annually  on  a  few  speculators  on 
the  immunities  possessed  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  London;  nor  the  capabilities  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  be  lost  to  Ireland 
aud  to  science.  If  anything  like  an  effec- 
tive representation  of  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence existed  in  Parliament,  we  should  not 
have  had  to  record  the  degradation  of  the 
Irish  school  into  a  preparatory  academy  lor 
the  Scotch  Universities.  If  the  discordant  and 
mischievous  policies  of  our  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  corporations,  do  not  satisfy  the 
sceptical  on  the  necessity  of  some  alteration 
in  the  present  mode  of  providing  for  the  fair 
and  free  cultivation  of  medical  science,  we 
would  refer  them  to  the  discussions  in  Par- 
liament, when  any  question,  connected  with 
that  subject,  comes  under  its  considera- 
tion. They  can  talk  and  vote  flippantly 
enough,  when  the  public  money  is  to  he 
squandered  away  on  "  royal"  societies  and 
u  royal"  academies — when  luxurious  sa- 
loons aie  to  be  fitted  up  for  their  accommo- 
dation, where  thev  walk  ancle-deep  in  the 
ehiotic  pile  of  Turkey  carpets  purchased  at 
the  public  expense  :  but  when  the  economy 
of  a  body  (one  member  of  which  renders 
more  essential  service  to  humanity  in  one 
year  of  his  life,  than  fifty  of  these  spouters 
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about  t he  "  hue  nrU"  do  during  tin;  whole 
of  their  woi  thless  existence)  is  brought 
under  (.uiifiik-mtioi),  they  are  either  silent, 
or  evince  tho  most  luineiitable  ignorance  p| 
the  subject.  Witness  the  debates  of  the  di- 
lettanti on  the  anatomical  question,  in  which 
it  w.iuhLvini  a*  if  a  rivalry  existed  between 
41  Lerds"  and  "  Commons,"  which  of  tin  in 
should  bear  down  the  subject  under  the 
. i test  loud  of  legislative  ignorance  and 
imbecile  sentimentality.  Of  all,  in  fact, 
who  took  part  in  the  debates  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion,  was  there  a  single  individual 
who  appeared  to  have  been  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  and  bearings  of 
that  important  topic  !  Nor  is  [it  in  debates 
of  subjects  of  an  exclusively  professional 
character,  that  this  sad   deficiency  of  know- 


tion,  that  men  of  science  nre  unfit  to  take 
putt  in  the  transaction  of  political  business  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  habits  of  scientific  men 
peculiarly  fit! then  for  such  avocations;  for 
while  their  knowledge  is  more  extensive, 
we  believe  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that 
the  individual  most  devoted  to  the  abstrac- 
tions of  science,  will  seldom  suffer  his  in- 
tegrity and  love  of  truth  to  be  vitiated  by 
tho  temptation  of  political  turpitude.  Let 
us,  therefore,  at  least  hope,  as  the  original 
draft  of  our  constitution  presumes  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  medical,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  great  division  of  the  state,  that  iu  any 
reform  of  the  abuses,  or  addition  made  to  its: 
present  powers,  this  salutary  indication  may 
not  be  slighted  ;  but  that,  instead  of  being 
a  mockery,  as  at  present,  it  will  be  improved 


ledge  is  manifested  ;  but,  iu  fact,  qa  almost  into  a  virtual  advocacy  of  the  interests  of 
every  topic  now  included  under  the  coinpre-    science   and  its   practical  cultivators,    who 


liensive  denomination  of  science.  The  light 
of  political  economy,  of  which  one  would 
suppose  the  British  Parliament  would  have 
been  the  first  and  great  reflector,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  made,  as  yet,  but  a  partial  pro- 
gress in  its  way  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. It  would  not,  therefore,  be  exclu- 
sively for  the  interest  of  the  members  of 
the  surgical  profession,  that  we  should  wish 
to  see  men  practically  acquainted  with  their 
wants  and  their  pursuits,  presiding  over 
their  destiny  in  that  assembly,  where  these 
objects  could  alone  be  effectively  promoted; 


dignify  science  itself,  by  rendering  its  ap- 
plications useful  to  the  melancholy  necessi- 
ties of  human  nature. 


SIEDICAL    EDUCATION    IN    EGYPT. 

A  French  physician,  M.  Clot,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Vicero}' 
of  Egypt,  has  lately  established  a  medical 
school  in  the  military  hospital  Abou-Zabel, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo.  The  lec- 
tures are  given  in  French  and  Italian,  and 


translated  by  means   of  interpreters  ;  it  is 
but  we   conceive   that  such  men  would  be  'however  expected  that,  within  a  short  time, 


eminently  qualified  by  their  knowledge, 
both  practical  and  theoretical,  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community.  Laws, 
in  fact,  are  there  every  day  enacted,  the 
effects  of  which  are  never  so  much  as  sus- 
pected, until  thtir  injurious  operation  is 
subsequently  demonstrated,  in  committees 
before  the  "Honourable  House,''  by  the  su- 
perior intelligence  of  medical  practitioners, 
and  which,  of  course,  might  have  been 
entirely  obviated,  if  this  body  formed  a 
component  part  of  the  national  assembly. 
Nor  can  it  be  fairly  objected  to  our  sugges- 


this  will  not  be  necessary,  as  the  study  of 
French  is  becoming  very  much  in  vogue  in 
Egypt.  Another  no  less  impoitant  obstacle, 
consisted  in  the  very  general  prejudice 
against  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  especially 
dissection  ;  and  it  required  long  conferences 
with  the  Ulemas,  and  all  the  authority  of  the 
jrovernment,  to  overcome  it.  A  hundred 
young  Arabs  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and 
divided  into  ten  sections,  at  the  head  of  each 
of  which  was  placed  the  cleverest  of  the 
section.  There  is  an  examination  every 
month,  and  the  places  of  •'  Chefs  de  Sec- 


m:\  u:\v  op  dr.  palmer's 


tion"  ui  'ited  by  rueuns  of  a   "'  I 

:s."     At  the  end  of e\ery  yeur,  a  general 
initiation  i.*>  held.    The  first  took  pta 


l>opular    Illustrations    of    Mcduinr.       Jii/ 
Niuni.*:\    I'ai.mlu,  M.  I).      London,  Pald- 

wiu  ,\  Co.  18*9,  »vo.  pp.  980. 

\Vn.\  j  i  •.  1.1c  may  be  the  cause,  there  are 
perhaps  fewer  good  woiks  on  popular  medi- 
cine than  on  any  other  subject.  Too  tech- 
nical for  tho  general,  yet  too  superficial 
for  the  medical  reader,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  convey  no  real  information, 
and  serve  only  to  give  confused  and  imper- 
fect ideas  to  the  former,  while  they  fatigue 
and  disgust  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this,  we 
•will  only  instance  the  numerous  works  on 
diet  and  digestion.  In  nearly  the  whole  of 
these,  the  defects  to  which  we  allude  are 
extremely  prominent,  and  there  is  not  one 
of  them  which  can  be  said  to  have  auy  real 
value.  With  regard  to  the  volume  before 
us,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of  merit, 
it  is  equally  liable  to  these  objections,  aud  is 
scarcely  deserving  of  its  title  ;  for  it  contains 
very  little  which  can  possibly  be  called 
■tllus /rations ,  much  less  popular  illustrations, 
of  medicine.  That  on  the  one  hand  there 
are  some  just  observations  and  ingenious 
reasoning, — aud  that  on  the  other,  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  diseases  noticed  are  clear 
and  accurate,  and  the  treatment  recom- 
mended is  judicious, — we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny ;  but  the  former  are  too 
few  and  scattered,  and  the  latter,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  neither  better,  more 
popular,  nor  more  intelligible,  than  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  most  general  works 
on  nosology  or  the  practice  of  medicine.  A 
brief  sketch  or  analysis  will  best  show  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  the  justice  of 
our  statement. 

The  second  chapter,  (the  first  is  merely  a 
sort  of  prospectus  to  the  rest,)  after  a  de- 
fence of  phrenology,  and  some  observations 
on  the  physical  functions  of  the  brain  and 
its  connexion  with  the  other  organs  of  the 
body,  too  technical  for  the  general,  yet 
offering  nothing  of  interest  to  the  medical 
reader,*  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  certain 

*  The  proposition  that  sympathy  between 
distant  parts  of  the  body  takes  place  only 


obscur.    nervous  disorders  in  youn-   h  miles, 
which  can  only  concern    tl ■■•    latt>  1,   ami 
at  least  us  well  described  il  wuik.cn 

Neura' 

The  third  chapter  is  entirely   occupied 

frith  an  attack  on  tho  "  Intestinal  School," 
or  arguments  against  the  doctrines  first  pro- 
posed by  Mr*  Abemethy.  '1  his  we  admit 
is  |  popular  subject,  and  as  tho  reasoning  is 
good,  though  trite,  and  the  language  little 
encumbered  with  medical  terms,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  interesting  to  unprofessional 
readers.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  on  "  the  influence  of  .Moral 
Agents  on  the  Passions,  and  Inordinate  Kx- 
ertion  of  the  Mind,  considered  as  the  Excit- 
ing Causes  of  Disease. "  '1  hat  part  of  it, 
however,  which  relates  to  the  cause  of  stam- 
mering, is  of  very  little  value  ;  it  has  long 
been  admitted,  that  this  defect  in  most  cuses 
originally  depends  on  a  moral,  and  not  a  phy- 
sical, cause  ;  the  difficulty  has  hitherto  been 
to  determine  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
the  organs  of  speech  are  affected,  and  on 
this  point  the  author  is  altogether  silent. 
The  remarks  on  education,  though  brief,  are 
very  just  and  forcible  ;  we  fully  agree  with 
Dr.  Palmer  that  "  there  exists  not  a  more 
grievous  or  prevalent  error  than  the  solici- 
tude which  parents  usually  evince,  to  sti- 
mulate the  young  mind  to  efforts  which  it 
is  incapable  of  sustaining  with  impunity  ; 
and  to  exhibit  their  children  as  prodigies 
of  erudition  or  of  skill  in  literature  or  the 
arts."— p.  73. 

The  contents  of  the  fifth  chapter,  on  "The 
Influence  of  Physical  and  Muscular  Exer- 
tion ;"  and  those  of  the  sixth,  on  "  Intesti- 
nal Irritants  ;"  includiug  alimentary  sub- 
stances, poisons,  concretions,  worms,  and 
dentition,  are  equally  good,  and  tolerably 
free  from  technical  phraseology  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  part  of  the  seventh 
chaper,  on  "  Respiratory  Agents."  The  au- 
thor's chemical  kuowledge,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  extensive,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract   may   testify. — "  Carbonous 


through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  and 
that,  for  instance,  an  injury  to  the  foot  or 
hand  can  produce  disturbance  of  the  stomach 
only  by  the  intervention  of  the  brain,  has 
been  so  often  discussed,  and  is  now  so  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  we  are  surprised  the 
author  should  bring  it  forward  as  a  new  idea 
of  his  own. 
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oxyd  and  carburottod  hydrogen,  are  both 
disengaged  I'roin  burning  charcoal.  To 
which  of  thorn  tlie  pernicious  effects  of  its  va- 
pouia  Bra  attributable,  is  yet  unknown,  ltoth 

probablv  exert  I  noxious  influence." — p.  11 1 . 
Now  tlie  vapours  of  burning  charcoal  do  not 
contain  nny  appreciable  quant  it y  of  carbu- 
letted  hydrogen,  and  their  effects  are  uni- 
versally admitted  to  bo  owing  to  the  presoiuv 
of  carbonic  acid;  the  term  rf/r//o)ious  o.n/d 
has  never  been  applied  to  the  latter  ^as, 
and,  even  if  correct,  would  be  out  of  place  in 
a  work  like  this,  where  the  most  common 
and  grnerally-received  terms  should  always 
be  employed. 

Although  we  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  defend  the  still  too  general  practice 
of  smoking,  we  certainly  do  not  think 
it  productive  of  all  those  injurious  conse- 
quences attributed  to  it  by  the  author;  and 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  "  it  impairs 
the  vigour  and  sensibilities  of  the  organs  of 
intellect;  that  it  is  an  indulgence  alike  hostile 
to  man's  physical  and  intellectual  welfare; — 
that  it  should  be  absolutely  resisted,  as  one 
of  the  worst  of  chronic  poisons,  by  all  who 
are  inspired  with  the  generous  ambition  of 


of  the  eighth  chapter,  on  "  Cutaneous  Irri- 
tants," are,  for   the   most   part,   inter  ■ 
and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader;   but 
we  must  protest  against  the  following  very 
erroneous  statement. 

"  The  ni(  thod  of  cure  of  syphilis,  intro- 
duced into  this  island  by  the  military  sur- 
geons, docs  not,  at  present  seem  to  have 
acquired  many  piosely tes  among  the  resident 
practitioners.  Experience  alone  can  ulti- 
mately decide  upon  its  merits.  Yet  so  in- 
variably successful,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  the  mercurial  treatment,  that  few 
will  be  allured,  except  by  the  love  of  novelty 
or  experiment,  to  the  proposed  deviation." — 
pp.  226^227. 

We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  enlightened  practitioners  in  this 
country  employ  mercury  in  much  fewer 
cases  of  venereal  disease,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  cases  and  experiments  in 
question  ;  and  that  there  are  very  few  sur- 
geons of  any  experience,  who  will  be  in- 
clined to  maintain  that  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment is  not  very  far  from  being  invariably 
successful,  or  that  there  were  not  much 
more  cogent  reasons  for  having  recourse  to 
it  less  frequently,  than  "  a  love  of  novelty  or 


attaining  a  distinguished  rank  in  literature    experiment." 


>■• 


or  the  sciences."  p.  146.  With  regard  to 
its  influence  on  the  intellectual  powers,  we 
will  only  observe,  that  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  this  country,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  for  iustance,  and  still  more  in  Ger- 
many, were  assiduously  addicted  to  it.  The 
observations  on  the  effects  of  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  and  metallic  vapours, 
are  good,  but  brief;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  accounts  of  infectious  and  epi- 
demic diseases — as  ague,  typhus,  puerperal 
fever,  the  exanthemata,  and  hooping-cough, 
are  much  too  long  (that  of  the  last  alone 
occupying  more  than  thirty  pages),  and  too 
exclusively  medical,  referring  much  more  to 
their  symptoms  and  treatment,  than  their 
origin  and  prevention.  The  author's  expe- 
rience of  ague  seems  to  have  been  rather 
extraordinary,  for  he  states,  that  in  all  the 
cases  which  he  has  met  with,  "Decided 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  have'marked 
both  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the 
affection,"  p.  148  ;  and  that  he  has  conse- 
quently found  it  necessary  to  employ  leeches 
and  cold   to   the   shaveu  head,  and  large  and 


When  speaking  of  hydrophobia,  which  he 
considers  to  depend  on  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  chord,  the  author  is  very  vehement 
(and  not  without  reason)  in  his  complaints 
against  the  number  of  useless  dogs  which 
are  suffered  to  infest  our  roads  and  streets. 
It  is,  however,  going  too  far,  considering 
the  many  important  advantages  derived  from 
this  auimal,  to  say  that  it  were  "  far  better 
that  dogs  should  be  altogether  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  creation,  than  that  one  hu- 
man being  should  perish  of  hydrophobia." 

The  ninth  chapter,  on  the  "  Influence  of 
the  Atmosphere    as  an  exciting   Cause   of 
Disease,"  which  forms  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  book,  contains  but  very  few  gene- 
ral observations ;  those   on   apoplexy,  neu- 
ralgia, catarrh,   and    asthma,    are    perhaps 
sufficiently  interesting  to  the  general  reader  ; 
but  the  accounts  of  cynanche,  croup,  laryn- 
gitis, bronchitis,  pneumonitis  (as  he  chooses 
to   call  pneumonia),  pleuritis,    pericarditis, 
phthisis  (with  the  exception  of  some  stric- 
tures   on    female   dress  and    tight   lacing), 
peritonitis,  bronchocele,  scrofula,  nephritis, 

e 


repeated  doses  of  calomel,  before  giving  the  i  rheumatism,  carditis,  organic  disease  of  th 
bark  and  sulphate  of  quinine.    The  contents  j  heart,  angina,  &c  ,  are  all  treated  of,  more 
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or  lrs»,  ii)  detail,  without  uuv  patucuhir  flu- 

ttioo  of  tlifir  exoiting  oftuwrp,  and  jutt  as 

th'V  Mligllt    In     in   uuv   gelieial    Woik   ob  the 

prat  lice  of  medicine, 

I  iii'.er  the  head  of  neurulgia,  u  very  extra- 
ordinary cast'  is  mMtioMd;  61  "  a  rolm-t 
medical  gentleman,  aijed  ."it),  who  had  Buffer- 
ed «luriuy;  thirteen  years,  repeated  attacks 
of  pain  above  the  left  eyebrow,  lu  .vv. -nty 
as  in  situation,  it  strongly  resembled  supra- 
mbital  neuralgia.  The  last  violent  sei  tflrl 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  LBf8,  ami  yielded 
to  active  treatment  after  a  long  ami  obsti- 
nate resistance.  From  this  period,  the  pain 
was  piincipally  t'elt  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and  a  discharge  of  mucus  constantly  took 
place  from  the  right  nostril,  lu  October 
last,  this  gentleman,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, squeezed  a  snail  from  a  circular  in- 
flamed orilice  in  the  right  ala  nasi.  It  was 
an  keHa  hnr/c/isis,  about  half  an  inch  in 
b  nirth,  and  quite  lively." 

U  is  s.)  verv  improbable  that  a  snail,  the 
egg  of  which  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  made  a 
passage  for  itself  under  the  skin,  should  get 
into  such  a  situation,  and  still  more  that  it 
should  live  there  for  such  a  period,  that  we 
are  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  sup- 
posed animal  was  nothing  more  than  one  of 
those  sebaceous  concretions  vulgarly  term- 
ed maggots. 

That  the  convulsive  paroxysm  in  asthma 
"  results  fionisome  iiritntion  directly  applied 
to,  or  congestior*indireetlv  produced  in,  the 
respiratory  membrane,  and  is  evidently  an  in- 
ordinate effort  of  the  respiratory  muscles  to 
expel  either  the  irritating  agent,  or  the  mu- 
cus which  has  been  poured  out  from  the  ves- 
sels, in  consequence  of  the  irritated  or  load- 
ed state  of  the  bronchial  membrane," — we 
will  venture  positively  to  deny  :  the  efforts 
in  this  case  are  almost  entirely  eon  fined  to  the 
inspiratory  muscles  ;  and  the  paroxysm  ap- 
pears to  he  brought  on  bv  the  ditlicnlty  of 
breathing,  and  not  bv  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pelling any  irritating  substance  ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
in  most  instances,  quite  unaccompanied  by 
cough. 

In  the  tenth  and  last  chapter,  on  "  External 
Injuries,"  tetanus,  suffocation,  and  strangula- 
tion, burns  and  scalds  are  briefly,  we  cannot 
sav  popularly,  tieaieu  of,  ami  the  whole  is 
concluded  with  some  judicious  remarks  on 


1 1,.-  physical  uud  moral  management  of  the 

This  shoit  account   will,    ff€    thin! 
sufficient   to  show  the  imperfect  nature  of 
the  work,  and  how  little  it  corresponds  with, 
its  title  ,   \\e  will  only,  thcicloie,  iu  com  lu- 
sioii,    expreM    our    le^iet    that    Dr.  l'al.i 
who  appeal  I  to  p  ■•■    infor- 

mation, and  is  certainly  a  clear  and. 

Writer,    should    have    thus   misemploy. -d 
talents  and  his  lime. 

"  ,..,... 


nit.  wi:ai  lir.uii.i.oN  OR.  1:1  moim>\  siki  \  i  - 

Ml   NT   OK    1'fclU  lo.Ni.Al.     1M1.AMMAII> 
CAl.OMLl.. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lamf.t. 

Sir, — In  number  3.36  of  your  Journal, 
Dr.  Jd'iotson,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
clinical  lecture" deliven  d  bv  him,  brings  for- 
ward two  cases  of  pent. »neal  inllatnmation  to 
the  particular  notice  of  bis  pupils,  for  tin; 
purpose,  as  it  would  appear,  of  illustrating 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  mercurial  treat- 
ment iu  that  disease.  This  the  learned 
lecturer  has  failed  to  establish.  i'irst,  be- 
cause be  lias  not  shown  that  peritoneal  iu- 
ilammatiun,  after  copious  and  repeated  vene- 
section, leeches  and  blisters,  could  not  be  as 
sin  cessfullv  treated  by  the  exhibition  of  any 
other  purgative,  as  byr  calomel.  Secondly, 
because  he  has  not  shown  on  what  piiucipln 
the  doctrine  is  founded  which  teaches,  that 
a  high  state  of  inflammatory  excitement 
being  present  in  the  system,  it  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  mouth  of  the  patient  becomes  mercu- 
rialised. \  et  he  lias  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  there  is  something  more  in  the  action  of 
mercury,  in  acute  inflammatory  complaints 
of  the  membranes,  than  is  exempliiied  by  its 
cathartic  effects, — hypothetical  enough,  and 
looks  well  upon  paper. 

I  have  always  read  the  Doctor's  remarks 
upon  disease  with  pleasure  and  much  inter- 
est ;  they  have  been  genernllv  conspicuous 
for  energy;  keen  and  correct  delineation  of 
character  ;  unsophisticated,  and  divested  of 
that  servile,  temporising  imitation,  which  is 
so  pioniinent  a  feature  in  the  writings  and 
practice  of  many  ; — of  him  it.can  seldom  be 
said  that  he  rests  his  medical  creed  on  the 
phantoms  of  a  tottering  theory,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  guided  in  his  professional  career  by 
any  thing  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  re- 
jection, lie  has,  however,  laid  hold  of  this 
sovefi't^u  /lu'rciuial, \uii\  with  it  iu  his  bands, 
the  phenomena  and  destinies  of  some  of  the 
most  ungovernable  and  dangerous  diseases 
are  to  be  ruled  as  by  euch.umnie.ut.  ibic 
transit  gloria  mediciniu  ! 
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Tn  the  cases  above  alluded  to, and, in  fact, 
in  bis  esse  of  bronchitis  mentioned  in  number 

.;.il  oC  '"'  I  \mi  r,  primary  muibid  ac'ion 
was  controlled  bv  the  depletory  measures 
which  were,  and  very  properly,  so  actively 
pursued.  Copious  ami  repeated  venesec- 
tion.  leeches  null  blistering;,  were  each  bad 

rjBOOBrj-i'  to  in  the  curly  Stag*  ot  the  di&i  :i^j, 


on  the  plans  and  prepuce,  a  bubo  in  the 
loft  groin,  approaching  to  suppuration,  and 
on-  in  ll'c  right,  which  had  alieady  .snppu- 
ratcd,  with  a  great  deal  of  inlliiiiiniiition   and 

ulceration  going  on.     The  usual  tieatment 

was  adopted,  mid  m  about  six  weeks,  under 
the  inlluence  ot  a  dilIiI  mercurial  course,  ho 
-ot  well,  all  the   symptoms  yielding    kindly. 


and    tlun    the  sy.-tc  m  was  put  under  (rvilfa     A  very  short  time   after,   he   applied   tome 

lor  something  for  his  limbs.  He  stated  that, 
lie  lead  been  a  long  time  troubled  with  most 
severe  pain  in  bis  legs  and  thighs  front 
rheumatism,  which  impaired  very  much  the 
use  of  the  lower  extremities.  lie  had  been 
scarcely  at  all  effected  during  his  confine- 
ment to  the  house  ;  but  now  ho  had  got 
about,  though  careful,  lie  was  slightly"  ex- 
posed   to    the  weather,    and   the   old    pains 


evcrv  creditable  dispatch  certainly)  the  in- 
line!.co  of  mercury  ;  and,  mark  this — a  sine 
qua1  non, —  as  soon  as  the  gums  of  the  patient 
had  become  sore,  there  was  no  further  occa- 
sion for  bleeding  !     I  dare  say  there  was 

not,  but  mr  experience  has  tan- lit  mo  to  be- 
lieve, that  after  full  and  repealed  bleeding 
had    been   premised    in    pure  inflammatory 

complaints  of  the  membranes,  or,  indeed,  in 


any  other  structure,  an  active  ealhart  ic  of  al-  I  had  returned.  1  mention  this  to  show  that 
most  any  description,  castor  oil,  for  instance,  I  Dr.  Alison  is  not  sight  in  his  premises,  that 
has  proved  quite  as  effective  as calomel.  In  |  the  mercurial  course  was  tfofy  predisposing 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or  peritoneum,  I  cause  of  the  disease  ;  for  it  was  long  prior  to 
calomel  may  bo  considered  a  most  useful  I  that,  that  the  power  of  moving  the  limbs 
purgative;  but  to  cute,  equally,  bronchitis,  I  bad  been  impaired,  the  symptoms  almost 
pleuntis,  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  and  the  '  entirely  subsiding  during  his  confinement 
like,  by  any  other  influence,  alteiant  or  and  its  exhibition.  The  usual  anti-rhe uma- 
specilic.  than  usually  results  from  its  purga-  tic  remedies,  bark,  opium,  sarsaparilla, col- 
tive  e fleet  merely,  is  what  1  have   not  mv-    chicum,   and  the  terebinthinaf c  medicines, 


self  witnessed  ;  nor  will  the  science  of  heal- 
ing recognise  it.  Patients  do,  and  may 
occasionally,  outlive  an  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, even  when  aggravated  by  improper 
tieatment. 

It  is  a  circumstance  always  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  maxims  and  precepts  in  medicine 
have  oftener  been  imposed  from  some  "  emi- 
nent lucubratory  of  abstract  speculation, 
than  from  the  humble  retreats  of  clinical 
observation."     1    fully  anticipate   a  period 


were  made  use  of  to  no  purpose,  lie  got 
much  worse,  and  went  to  his  native  air  lo 
re-establish  his  health.  He  walked  very 
badly,  and  had  apparently  a  curved  spine; 
was  of  strumous  habit,  pale,  high  shoulders, 
with  constant,  though  not  severe  cough.  So 
much  for  the  case  which  1  have  related  to 
do  away  with  au  impression  that  must  attach 
itself  to  the  minds  of  sokrge  a  class,  as  Dr. 
Alison's  talent,  industry,  and  abilities,  must 
necessarily  draw  together.     The   abuse    of 


when   bleeding  and   sweating,   in   cases  of  i  mercury  has  produced  a  vast  deal  of  mis 

high  inflammatory  disoulers   at   least,   will  |  chief,  no   doubt;   but  I  very  much  question 

be  considered  as  important  to  the  safety  and  j  whether  the   train  of  symptoms  in  Elder's 


happiness  of  mankind,  as  salivation. 
I  am,  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

T.  Wr.ATIIEHILL,  M.D. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  12,  18.J0. 


CASE  OF  TETER  ELDER,  TREATED  EY 
DIl.  ALISON. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tiil  Lancet. 

Sin, — Observing  iu  The  Lancet  of  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  page  6'2? ,  a  clinical  lecture  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Alison,  on  Elder's  case  of 
spinal  disease,  1  beg  permission,  if  not  en- 
<  roaehing  too  much  on  the  valuable  columns 
of  your  journal,  to  make  two  or  three    brief 


case  could  have  been  produced  by  mercury, 
unless  it  was  carried  to  a  most  violent  ex- 
tent indeed.  There  is  another  point  in  the 
Doctor's  clinical  observations  which  I  can- 
not at  all  understand,  lie  observed  (page 
627),  that  the  morbid  changes  so  strongly 
resemble  those  produced  by  the  section  of 
the  eighth  pair,  that  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  irritation  of  the  roots  of  the 
dorsal  nerves,  corresponding  with  ana  below 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  spinal  canal,  and 
which  inosculate  freely  with  the  sympathetic, 
might  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
inflammation  which  occurred  in  the  bron- 
chial lining,  and  was  then,  perhaps,  con- 
veyed to  the  parenchymatous  structure.  I 
cannot  in  any  way  conceive,   how  a  section 


observations  iu  reply  to  that  case. 

IVier  Eider,  bv  trade  a  baker,  the  subject  I  of  a  nerve,  and  a  stimulus  or  irritation  to 
of  Dr.  Alison *s  clinical  lecture,  was  under  ;  the  roots  of  a  neive,  can  possibly  produce  a 
my  ca-e  in  London  about  twelve  or  fourteen  \  similarity  of  morbid  changes. 


months  0;.'O,  with  syphilis.  The  disease, 
■when  i  first  snwhim,  had  very  considerably 
advauctd,  there  being  a  very  large  chancre 


1  am,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

R.   r>KADioriD# 
117,  Fleet  Street,  Feb.  2t,  lfJJO. 


ICKlNTi  V\\M  ncE  OF  pin 


MK  .  >M       l>HS.     I  II 

iLb. 

To  the  Editor  of  I 'in.  I.a-.i  n. 

it   constant    icm!'  I 
useful  [  eriod  ca),  I  hay  leave  to  make  a 
i   t In-  discrepancy  of  li 

saem  exhibited  in  tlie  clinical  report!  ot  two 

of  the  niust  conspicuous  teacheis  of  medi- 
cine of  the  present  day,  viz.,  Dr.  Alison,  ot 

Kdinbur^h,  and  Dr.  Elliot  l<  a,  oi  St.'iho- 
Baajfi  Hospital,  London.  Whoever  has 
perused  with  attention  the  cast's  of  typhus, 
and  other  ft  brile  d  daring 

tin*   Inst    winter,    unth  v  the  head  technical 

lectures,    delivered    by    toese    gentlemen, 

must  be  struck  with  the  not  less  successful 
than  simple  plan  of  treatment  pursued  by 
the  London  teacher,  compared  with  that  ot 
the  Edinburgh  lecturer.  For  the  j. roof  of 
this  assertion,  1  need  only  refer  to  cases 
/>\  these  gentlemen |  pages  joJ,  649,  656, 
of  The  Lam  i  r. 

In  the  latter  number  will  be  seen  a  spe- 
cimen of  Dr.  Alison's  treatment  of  typhus, 
where  the  most  powerful  stimuli,  viz., 
brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  eve,  aie  employed, 
a  plan  which,  he  it  remembered,  however 
necossarv  no  the  present  ease,  he  has  been 
advocating  10  former  even   on  early 

admission.*  And  in  the  same  reports,  in  a 
preceding  number,  will  be  observed,  with 
what  advantage  and  earnestness  Dr.  Llliot- 
son  urges  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  or 
mercurialising  plan,  in  the  cure  of  typhus. 
So  sanguine,  indeed,  is  he  of  the  benelit  of 
this  practice,  that  he  lately  declared,  lie 
should  consider  himself  accessory  to  the 
death  of  his  febrile  patient,  did  he  not  pre- 
viously put  him  under  the  influence  of 
mercury.  In  Mo.  986,  p.  (J^:\,  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  his  case  of  peritonitis,  to 
which  he  has  now  extended  this  simple  but 
effectual  mode  of  removing  not  only  all  fe- 
brile, but  inflammatory  and  local  diseases, 
with  the  occasional  employment  of  the 
lancet.  In  proof  of  the  success  of  this 
treatment  in  the  latter  description  of  cases, 
1  need  only  refer  to  some  cases  ofpuerpural 
peritonitis,  published  by  me  in  the  Ijondou 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  nearly 
twenty  years  since,  and  communicated  to 
Dr.  Kamsbottom,  teacher  of  midwifery,  in 
January,  lot1,',  as  I  perceive  by  the  date  of 
that  gentleman's  letters.  Since  that  period, 
1  have  generally  pursued  this  plan  of  cure 
in  typhlta;  as  well  as  most  other  inilamma- 
tory  or  acute  diseases,  and  with  the  happhst 
effect.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  when  timelv 
adopted,  but  the  disease  will  be  arrested  as 
soon  as  the  month  becomes  affected,  thereby 

*  See    some    former  numbers    of    TflM 
Lancet. 


■aviag  the  patieot  the  doubtful  and  lingo j  . 

.     ot     plOtj  U<   t'  'I      i 

i.er    the    tTOUfa 
mat)  pills   and   mixtures,  ct.c. 

thoroughly  co  ami  <■»  the'encoes 

tbiamodeof  iun,    that    I   could    mule,    than 

ha\e  pledged  my  exiat«u<  i  ic- 

.;ul  ls.-jue,    provided   ptyu.i-m    cbuld    be 

produced    before    the    case   assumed    a   fatal 

it-suit.      Although    then-   is  BOtbfttg  new  m 

this  mode  of  treatment,  as  maj  n  by 

Dr.  l.lliutsou'ssubsoquentobjtervuii'Ujs  00  his 
caseuf  peritonitis,  stdlaccideiit  alone  pointed 
it  out  to  me,  by  the  unexpected  ret  i 
a  puerpural  case  of  peritonitis,  in  which 
large  doses  ot  calomel  had  been  used  for  the 
b  iwela  without  effect,  when  a  violent  aud 
unexpected  salivation  ensued;  aodatre* 
as  it  may  appear,  even  Dr.  Alison  is  not  uu- 
Icquainted  with  the  success  of  this  plan,  as 
he  mentioned  his  having  employed  it,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn,  in 
a  pulmonic  patient,  in  whom  he  suspected 
bepatic  disease,  with  speedy  relief. 

Begging,  pai don  for  the  freedom  with 
which  1  may  have  used  the  names  of  these 
eminent  teachers,  and  abjuring  all  personal 
motives  in  doing  so,  1  conclude,  Sir,  this 
hasty  epistle,  the  object  of  which  is  to  en- 
deavour to  confirm  a  mode  of  treatment,  of 
the  success  of  which  experience  has  amply 
convinced        Yours,  respectfully, 

W.   II  \  Ml  1.1  ON, 

Barnham,  Suffolk,  Feb.  14,  1699. 


INQUIIIY    FOR    THE    SECOND    VOLUME    OF    DR. 
mackintosh's  ERACTICE  OF    PHYSIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tiif.  Lancet. 
Sir, — I  have  beeu  a  subscriber  to  your 
invaluable  publication  since  its  commence- 
ment, and  from  the  impartiality  and  inde- 
pendence which  have  always  characterised 
it,  I  regularly  consult  it  as  a  standard  to 
guide  me,  not  only  as  regards  the  very 
excellent  information  contained  in  it  on  pro- 
fessional subjects,  but  in  the  selection  of 
new  medical  works.  I  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase the  first  volume  of  Mackintosh's  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  in  consequence  of  the  veiy 
favourable  manner  in  which  you  reviewed 
it,  and  have  been  highly  gratified  by  its 
perusal.  Put  pray,  Sir,  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  unusual  delay  in  completing  it  !  for  it  is 
now  nearly  two  years  since  the  first  volume 
appeared.  1  have  written  to  London  repeat- 
edly for  the  concluding  volume,  and  find  it 
is  not  yet  out.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will 
be  able  to  assign  the  reason  in  your  next" 
number,  or  you  will  much  oblige  me  if  you 
can  state  when  it  "Will  be  out. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

LiHuorniLOS. 
Westmoreland,  r-'eb.ljtb,  V9$bl 


WUIl.n  M:lU>n  U.-lMrERFORATE  UTERUS. 
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!       I  111'.     *<    l'.'ill  IM 

\m>  fa  m*. 
On:  readers  will  no  doub!  re<  pllecl    the 
singular  ease  of  enormous  swellm;-  q(  \m 
i  .nun  ami  penis,  related  by  M  •  Dalpeek^ 

Of  Montpellier.  under  the  1..  -.id  of  Lb-pliant- 
.       In    tm  extract   front 

the  medical  journal  of  M.  I>< '^ surgeon 

to  the   Biencli  leaaej  ta  CoquiUc,   (which 

■arned  from  a  voyage  louud  the 

uloiuO  wo  liml  the  deafcrtption  of  a  similar 

disease,  which  is  the-  more  ml.M r-tin^  as  it 
appears  to  be  endemic  in  the  Archipelago  of 
Otahoite.  After  having  mentioned  that 
elephantiasis  and  induration  of  the  skin  of 
infants  arc  very  common  in  these  islands 
the  author  sa\  if 

"    \nother    very    common   disease,    and 
which   in  us  nature  appears  to  be  related  to 
elepbantiasia,  i*  a  scinhous  swelling  of  the 
scrotum,    which    often    attains    to    such  an 
enormous   siz,e  as  is  hardly  ever  observed  in 
our  climate.      Amongst  several  other  cases, 
I  observed  tint  of  a  Spaniard,  Antonio  l'aii- 
toya,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  on  hoard  an 
Knglish  vessel,  and  who,  a  few  years  before, 
ha.1  been  left  on  one  of  the   islands.     The 
fting  was  so  enormous,  that  the  scrotum 
almost    touched   the   ground   when  he    was 
standing   upright.     In  a   native  of  Tahiti, 
11a  a-rao,  the  disease  had  attained  to  a  still 
more  frightful  extent ;  the  penis  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  mass  of  the.  tumour,  at  the 
5t    portion    of  which     the    urine    was 
discharged  from  an  ulcerated  opening.     The 
tumour3  was    five   feet   six    inches    in   cir- 
cumference ;    from    the    pubis    downwards 
it  measured  two  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half. 
The  individual  thus  affected  was  of  an  ath- 
htie    constitution,    and,   in  other   respects, 
appeared  to  enjoy  good  health  ;  his  appetite 
and  digestion  were  good,  though  he  some- 
times had  slight  febrile  attacks.     At  first  the 
development  of  the  tumour  had  been  rather 
slow,  but  of  late  it  had  rapidly    enlarged. 
The  patient  could  neither  stand  nor  walk, 
but  on  the  whole  appeared   to   be  not  much 
inconvenienced  by  bis  condition. 


IMl'EUl  ORATION   OF  THE    UTEBUS. 

RETENTION    OF    llli:    .MKNMKUAL  BLOOD  TOH 
V  IN  1  I  IN    Yl.AHS. 

\t  the  meeting  of  the  Academie   de  Me- 
decine,  on  the  2  1th  December,  M.  llervez 
in  related  the  following  case  : — 

rs  oi    B$e,    and  married 
for  the  last  ten,  h'ad.fnnn  bet:  fifteenth  y*ar, 

I   With  viol-  nt   pains  in    tin 

i  of  the  uterus,  the  periodical  attack 

which  lojk   place   cverv   mouth,   and  hud 


latterly  beaom  •  '••-  u>  eiraei 

her  ini-»  a  sort  of   I  mL  ring 

.niiiv  ;  mem truAiion  had  n<  wn  taken 
,,l;i  ,..  Bli  -  ding  i in  I  lee<  he  -  bad  formerly 
relieved  the  pain,  bnl  vvere  trow  brhd  effect, 
on  ti,-.  2d  of  September  laetj  Ml,  llervi  <% 

saw  her  for  the  fust  time,  durin-:  one  ctf  the 
net  violent    al!.,c!,s;    -be   was   in    e.xtr.mo 
iiion,      with     eold     extremities,      small 
pulse,  etc.      Oi    examination    per    va'.inam, 
the   external   ;.;- -nit als  wen-  found   regularly 
formed  ;    no  trace  of  the  os  or  collum    uteri 
could  he  felt  ;   the   va.-.ina  was  three   inches 
il)  length,   and  at  its  upper  portion,  a  round, 
elastic,    and    somewhat,    fluctuating   tumour 
was  felt  protruding.     The  pame  tumour  was 
also   felt   on   examination    by  the    rectum. 
The    abdomen   was  very  painful,   and   ex- 
hibited, at   the  left  side,   a  tumour,  which 
appeared    to  originate  from  the  pelvis,  and 
ascended  as  high  as  the  crista:  llei ;  it  wad 
of  an  oval  form,  and  of  about  the  size  of  an 
infant's  head  ;  a  smaller  tumour  was  seated 
on  its  uppermost  portion.     A   small  trocar 
was  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  plunged 
into  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour, 
from  below  upwards,   and  from  the  right  to 
the  left.    The  stilet  having  been  withdrawn, 
about   fifteen     or    twenty    seconds    passed 
without   any  discharge  taking  place;  after 
this    time,    a   very   viscous,    dark-coloured 
blood  was  observed    to    escape    guttatim. 
An   elastic  sound,  of  larger  *size   than   the 
canula,    was    introduced,   and   kept  in  the 
artificial  aperture,  in  order   to  prevent  its 
obliteration.     Six  hours  after  the  operation, 
not  more  than  four  ounces  of  blood  had  been 
discharged  j   the   tumour  had  considerably 
diminished  in  size.     During    the   following; 
night,      the     patient    was    restless,    very 
feverish,  and  complained   of  violent    pain 
in  the    wound ;     the   elastic  tube    was    ac- 
cordingly removed,     and   the  patient    bled 
to   twelve  ounces.       During    the  following1 
days,    the    discharge    of    blood   continued, 
though     in     such    a   small    quantity,     that 
it  was   found    necessary    to    re-introduce 
the  elastic  tube  ;   and   as  the  discharge  at 
the   same  time  began  to  be   offensive,    to 
make  injections  into  the  uterus,  first  through 
the   tube,   then   through  a  female  catheter, 
which  was  constantly  kept  m  the  wound, 
and  maintained   in  its  place  by  means  of  a 
bandage.    Under  the  dailv  use  of  injections, 
the    discharge  of  blood  was  kept  up;     the 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  gradually  diminish- 
ed,   and    ultinuitelv    entirely   disappeared  ; 
the   use   of  the    tube    and    injections   was, 
however,   still  continued.     On  examination 
by  means  o!"  a   speculum,   two  months  after 
the    operation,    the   artificial    aperture   WAS 
iiisrove;cd   as   a    red   and    rather    thickened 


uo  trace  of  the  collum  uteri  could  be 
seen* 


Ml  SHIlOOto  LSARCA. 


JOISOMS'O    BV     M  I   -MII'M-MS. 

<k  the  (Oth  of  0 
resi  of  Sdn  Savino  in  I  -u«Jil*  nly 

sent  for  to  a  family  consisting  of  a  mother, 

tWO    StUH,     lllll      t.NO     du'l^ht.-fi,     ul|,     (,|| 

in.,  before  had  eaten  of  a  di-di  of  mush- 
room.-.,  and  had  Been  seized  two  hours  after* 

Is  with  headach,  giddiness,    violent  pain 

in  the  stomach,  sickness,  ardent  thirst,  and 
tremblins;  of  all  the  limb*,  and  had  ulti- 
mately fallen  into  a  comatose  state.  The 
mother  and  the  eldest  son,  who  was  adult, 
vomited  freely  with  considerable  relief ;  the 
others  passed  the  whole  night  under  violent 
pain  in  the  stomach,  gnat  sickness  and 
retching,  ischuria,  tenesmus,  and  general 
convulsions.  When  Dr,  Carreai  saw  them, 
all  the  symptoms  continued,  except  in  the 
mother  and  the  eldest  son,  in  whim  they 
were  somewhat  relieved  ;  he  immediately 
prescribed  ail  emetic- cathartic  potion,  and 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  large  doses. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  all  dangerous 
symptoms  had  subsided,  except  in  the 
youngest  hoy,  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
emetic,  and  whom  Dr.  Carre  si  found  almost 
s,-ns»  less,  with  general  convulsions,  trismus, 
tympanitis,  and  great  dyspnoea;  his  eyes 
were  staring,  the  countenance  flushed,  i!u- 
extremities  cold,  and  the  pulse  hard  und 
intermitting.  Uflder  these  symptoms  he 
died  apparently  suffocated,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  within  a  few  minutes  after 
his  death,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  was 
covered  with  vibicos  and  petechia*.  The 
others  complained  still  of  very  violent  colic 
pains  round  the  navel,  and  giddiness,  and 
one  of  the  girls  was  affected  with  hiccup. 
ter  the  continued  use  of  the  ammonia, 
and  the  injection  of  an  opiate,  these  slight 
symptoms  soon  diminished,  and,  after  a 
few  days  disappeared  entirely.  On  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  hov,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  (eso- 
phagus was  found  inflamed  ;  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  also  exhibited  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  inflammation,  and,  iu  some 
parts,  ot  gangrene  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  was  also  inflamed,  and  the  luRgB, 
especially  the  left,  much  goiged  with  hlood. 
The  poisonous  mushrooms  were  found  to  be 
the  agaricus  butbosus  and  reruns. — Aniiuli 
Unw.  ;!••  Vuivdei,    Octob.  1829, 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

ANASARCA     AND    BRONCHITIS. 

S  \  it  \  n  Millard,  setat.  '27,  was  admitted 
into  Mary's  Ward,  January  1-Hh,  18j0.  She 
has  been  ill  seven  weeks;  at  first  was  at- 
tacked with  cold  and  sore  throat,  caused  by 
getting  wet  in  the  feet.  A  fortnight  after 
this,  she  walked  from  Balhaui  to  town,  and 


llie  following  morning  there  was  swelling 
a  I    and    face,    which  gradually 
ended  to  her  arms  und  f«  et.    At  this  tune 
d,  w  hen,  >oul  two 

pint  !   ( .-!.«•  Bay  si .     A  wrek  ilpee, 

she  was  attack  d  with  pain  in  her  left  side. 
Her  body  and  limbs  are  now  much  swollen  ; 
countenance  sallow ;  tongue  white;  bowels 
lather  confined;  pulse  104,  fill.  At 
commencement  of  her  illness,  she  mad.'  but 
a  small  quantity  of  high-coloured  urine 
daily,  hut  latterly  she  has  made  four  pi 
which  i*  quite  limpid,  and  of  a  tstraw  Colour, 
containing  albumen.  Ordered  to  be  bled  to 
eight  OUUCe*,    and  to  take 

Supertartrate  of  potass,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Powdered gingtr,  half  a  scruple,  daily. 

1 5.  Blood  ill  awn  yesterday  slightly  buffed. 

16.  Peers  better  in  every  respect.  To  be 
bled  to  eight  ounces. 

18.  Complains   of  sickness  and  faint 
Her   bowels    are   confined,  and   her  tongue 
white.     Add  half  an  ounce  of  jalap  to  the 
powder. 

19.  Sickness  increased  ;  complains  of 
pain  in  her  legs,  which  are  more  swollen: 
her  body  is  much  diminished  in  size  ;  four 
stools  since  yesterday.  Tongue  white;  skin 
yellow  ;  appetite  good  ;  pulse  83,  sharp. 
Continue  the  powder,  with  an  additional 
half  ounce  of  the  supertartrate  of  potass. 

S  !  .  l'ain  in  her  limbs  increased  ;  the  left 
arm  more  swelled  than  the  right,  and  very 
painful  when  touched.  She  complains  Of 
dimness  of  sight  and  great  sickiiess,  but 
does  not  vomit.  Tain  increased  hy  warmth  ; 
is  troubled  with  flatulence,  and  an  occasional 
burning  sensation  in  the  throat.  I'.owels 
open  ;   tongue  white  ;  pulse  99,  w<  ak. 

23.  Complains  still  of  sickness,  dimriess 
of  sight,  and  shortness  of  breath;  swelling 
much  diminished,  also  the  flatulence  and 
burning  sensation  of  the  throat.  Bowels 
confined  ;  tongue  white  ;  pulse  96,  very 
weak.  Add  an  additional  half  ounce  of  su- 
pertartrate of  potass  to  the  powder. 

25.  Swelling  diminishing  j  ipiantity  of 
urine  not  increased  ;  bowels  much  relaxed  ; 
tongue  white  ;  pulse  96.  Abstract  half  an 
ounce  of  the  supertartrate  of  potass  from 
the  powder. 

28.  Complains  of  pain  in  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  greatly  increased  by  pressure; 
bowels  open  ;  sickness  diminished.  To  be 
cupped  in  the  right  bypochoudrium  to  it 
ounces. 

29.  Pain  in  the  side  much  relieved  by  the 
cupping;  skin  less  yellow  ;  swelling  gracfti 
ally  diminishing;    pulse  very  weak. 

jO.  Complains  of  great  tightness  across 
the  chest,  with  shortness  of  breath  ;  feels 
very  sick,  and  vomits  occasionally.  Tongue 
furred  ;  pulse  weak  ;  howels  much  relaxed  ; 
skin  more  natural.  Apply  a  blister  to  the 
chest. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  SCROTUM. 
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Feb,  1.  Still  complains  of  pain  ami  tight- 
across  the  chest  ;  arms,  legs, and  lace, 
more  swollen,  witji  groat  pain  in  bur  jon 

ickness  ;  great  difficulty  <>(  breath- 
ipg  when  "i  the  horizontal  position  ;  sleeps 
l',a.ii\  ,  bowels  less  i<  Inxed, 

•j.  1'eeU  worse ;  has  great  tightness  across 
tin-  chest,  wiih  cough  ami  shortness  <>t 
breath,  which  prevent  her  lying  in  1 1 1< ■ 
i  ci  imiln'iit  nosturt'.  Swelling  of  leg8  much 
increased  «i mi ny,  the  night ;  sleeps  badly  ; 
appetite  had;  bowels  confined;  tongue 
coated  ;  is  yery  thirsty  ;  pulse  weak  ;  urine 
hither  scanty.  Make  an  addition  to  the 
powuer  of  IT)  grains  of  jalap. 

I.  lias  greftl  pain  in  chest,  with  cough, 
and  mucous  expectorntion  ;  great  difficulty 
of  p'reathing  ;  action  of  heart  natural.  Sub- 
uiuriale  of  mercury,  a  scruple  daily,  and  omit 
the  foi  m<  f  powder. 

6.  Pain  in  chest  somewhat  relieved;  less 
difficulty  of  breathing, 

;>.  Complains  of  pain  over  whole  body  ; 
COUgh  very  troublesome,  with  mucous  ex- 
pectoration j  mouth  slightly  sore;  is  less 
swollen  ;  sleeps  badly  ;  pulse  weak  ;  bowels 
rather  confined;  tongue  slightly  coated; 
urine  scanty. 

9.  lias  pain  shooting  round  ihe  umbilicus  ; 
in  every  other  respect  the  same.  Omit  the 
mercury,  and  take  half  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil. 

to.  Coughs  less.;  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 

tightness   across   the  chest  much  the  same  ; 

Countenance   more  yellow;  has  still  violent 

pain  about  the  umbilicus  ;  mouth  very  sore  ; 

s  badly. 

[This  patient  has  been  turned  out  of  the 
hospital,  ini  consequence  of  her  having  been 
considered  by  Pkompter  Nash  "  a  non- 
conformist."] 


GUY'S    II 0  S  P  IT  A  L. 

tungoid  disease  of  the  scuotum. 

T.  Cole,  aged  32,  admitted  Dec.  16th, 
.  under  Mr.  Morgan,  lie  said  that  he 
contracted  gonorrhoea  about  two  years  ago, 
while  at  Liverpool!  for  which  he  took  a  con- 
siderable Quantity  of  mercury,  which,  with 
other  remedies,  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
discharge.  A  short  time  after  he  experienced 
a  violent  pain  in  the  testicles,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  right,  which  at  the  same  time  be- 
i  enlarge.  He  applied  to  the  Liverpool 
Jnlinnarv  for  relief,  where  he  was  taken  in, 
and  a  number  of  heches  were  applied,  but 
the  inllammation  was  not  arrested;  an  ab- 
formed,  burst,  and  discharged  about 
half  a  pint  of  ill-conditioned  matter  ;  fungoid 
granulations  soon  made  their  appearance  in 
the  wound,  and  a  thin  fuclid  fluid  constantly 


issued  from  them.  lie  camo  to  London,  and 
the  disease  beuig  very  painful,  he  applied  at 
this  I'loSpitol  soon  alter  his  arrival,  an  I  was 
admitted.  At  that  time  there  was  a  small 
fungoid  growth  near  the  base  of  the  scro- 
tum, about,  the  size,  of  the  end  of  tn'e  little 
i,  which  immediately  bled  on  being 
touched. 

i1.'.  I\Ir.  Morgan  removed  the.  de- 
parts by  means  of  two  semi-elliptical  inci- 
sions, including  likewise  a  small  portion  of 
Ik  althy  internment,  and  exposing  the  tu- 
nica alhugiuea.  1  he  sides  of  the  wound 
were  sustained  in  contact  with  three  sutures, 
and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Bowels  to 
be  regulated  with  house  physic. 

JJ.  Complains  of  considerable  pain  and 
uneasiness  in  the  part ;  is  unable  to  obtain 
much  sleep  during  the  night  ;  tongue  white 
and  moist;  bowels  open;  pulse  100,  and 
soft.  The  dressings  to  be,  removed,  and  a 
common  poultice  applied.  Ten  grains  of 
Dover's  powder  to  be  taken  every  night  at 
bed-time. 

2(3.  Wound  looks  rather  sloughy  ;  has 
been  much  easier  since  the  application  of 
the  poultices;  bowels  open;  nitric  acid 
wash  to  be  used. 

30.  Slough  not  yet  removed  ;  sleeps  bet- 
ter at  night. 

Jan.  %,  1830.  The  slough  has  now  come 
away,  and  granulations  of  rather  a  healthy 
character  have  made  their  appearance.  Ge- 
neral health  appears  pretty  good  ;  bowels 
open  ;  tongue  clean  ;  a  common  linseed- 
meal  poultice  to  be  applied. 

(i.  Wound  looks  healthy,  a'Kl  appears  to 
be  bealuio-  fast.     Omit  nitric  acid  wash. 

13.  Complains  of  considerable  pain  in  the 
right  testicle,  and  Mr.  Morgan  imagines  it 
to  be  in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and  that 
its  functions  have  already  ceased  ;  tongue 
white  and  moist ;  pulse  90,  and  full.  Or- 
dered,— 

Pil.  hydrargyri,  gr.  v.,  o.  n. 

Mognes.  sulph.  5i. 

./;//.  roscc,  5ISS.,  every  morning. 

16.  Pain  diminished.  Use  a  common 
poultice. 

93.  Slight  discharge  ;  wound  appears  to 
be  healing';  very  little,  pain  in  the  part; 
mouth  not  affected  by  the  mercury. 

30'.  Parts  appear  to  be  healing  ;  there  are 
few  elevated  granulations,  which  are  to  be 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Feb.  6.  Wound  nearly  healed  ;  in  fact 
there  is  only  a  very  small  orifice,  from  which 
a  very  slight  discharge  issues.  Omit  poul- 
tice, and  apply  a  dressing  of  simple  cerate. 

10.  Nearly  well,  and  will  shortly  be  dis- 
charged. 


MR.  LAWBENCE'S  i  I  S.-DINNER.— <  0] 


M  It.      I     \\\    111    M    1    ' 

.     that     tin- 

ile  of  this  coutm  <<t  leetun  i  p  ill  bi 
eluded  in  the  volumes,  foi  the  present  year, 

ending  in  Septf-uxber  next.  To  accomplish 
tins  object,  it  will  be  u  cegsory  to  add  an 
additional  sheet  to  each  or  the  remaining 
live  numbers  of  the  present  volume,  and  to 
nine  or  ten  numbers  of  the  ensuing  volume. 
'The  lectuivs  of  this  course  will  consist  of 
about  ninety.  By  the  publication  of  only 
one  every  week,  or  even  of  two  occasion- 
ally, they  would  naturally  run  through  a 
large  portion  of  the  volumes  for  the  next 
year,  thus  requiring  the  purchase  of  two 
additional  volumes  for  the  completion  of  the 
course  ;  but,  by  the  arrangement  which  we 
have  now  adopted,  the  purchaser  will  obtain 
all  the  lectures  beyond  the  fifty-two,  amount- 
ing- in  number  to  nearly  forty,  at  a  cost  cer- 
tainlv  not  exceeding  live  shillings,  inde- 
pendent of  the  important  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  entire  course  compressed  into  the 
convenient  form  of  two  volumes. 


Minic.U.    DINNER. 
Wl  perceive  that  an  open  meeting  of  the 

Committee  is  advertised  for  Wednesday 
next,  when  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  full 
and  respectable  attendance  of  the  hitherto 
oppressed  and  persecuted  members  of  our 
profession.  Several  practitioners  of  the 
highest  respectability  have,  we  are  in- 
formed, accepted  the  office  of  steward. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  G.  Calvert  Holland  has,  in  the  press, 
a  work  on  "  The  Physiology  of  the  Pectus, 
th<-  Liver,  and  the  Spleen." 


f  (Ik-  Pra<  titioners  v.  ho  i  i 
in  it.     I'-,    i     8.  B  itii  r,   >I.D. 
From  il"-  third  edition,  writh  notes  and  illus* 
nations,  by   K.  D.  ftl'Lellan,  M.D.    Bdiu« 

burgh.    Buchanan,  pp. 


BOOKS  Jb'OR  REVIEW. 

Observations  on  the  I'nion  which  has 
Income  necessary  between  the  hitherto-se- 
parated Branches  of  the  medical  Profession, 
and  on  the  Foundation  of  a  Faculty  of  Me- 
dicine, addressed  to  Wr.  Lawrence,  Esq., 
F.K.S.  By  T.  Forster,  M.R.,  etc.  Chelms- 
ford. Meggy  and  Chalk.  18;;o. 

A  Practical  Formulary  of  the  Parisian 
Hospitals,  exhibiting  the  Prescriptions  em- 
ployed by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
those  Establishments.  With  Remarks,  No- 
tices of    each   Hospital,    and    the   Medical 


TO  CORRESPONDED  IS. 


Communications     have    been    reeeired 

from  Mr.  It.  Milroyd— .Mr.  Duggin — Dr. 
Richards  —  Dr.  Berry—Mr.  J.  11.'  Tucker 
—  Mr.   Taylor— Mr.    Wynne — Mr.    Mitchell 

— Castigatoi  —  Mr.  \\  alter  Smith — A  Hater 
of  Bats — -Mr.  .Morgan — Dr.  Collins — A\<pa 
— A  Gen.  Prac.  of  Twenty  Years  Standing 
— M.  D.  —  Antv  Hocus-Pocus — Studens — 
Air.  W'm  Dunn — An  Impartial  Looker-on — 
Anti- Juggler — Amicus — Mr.  Price — R.  .M. 
—A  Well- Wisher—  Emily— An  Old  Sub- 
scriber— Veritas — An  Enemy  to  Imposi- 
tion— One  who  does  not  care  for  the  Rats. 

We  have  read  the  letters  in  The  Times  to 
which  R.M.  refers,  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  it  will  receive  our 
earliest  attention. 

M.  Chabert  has  written  to  The  Times  to 
state  that  the  letter  which  we  inserted  last 
week  was  not  written  by  him  nor  by  his 
authority  ;  but  he  has  forgotten  to  state 
that  it  was  written  without  his  knowledge. 
We  have  only  to  say,  that  the  hand-writing 
closely  resembled  thnt  of  his  lirst  letter. 

We  understand  that  a  meeting  of  the 
R  \ T  QLUB  is  to  be  held  some  night  next 
week.  Should  it  take  place  before  Thursday, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  next  Lancet. 

Mil.    IIROOKI'S'S    MUSEUM. 

A  Correspondent  who  signs  himself  Cm- 
stunt  Reader,  states  that  the  catHlogues 
were  originally  advertised  at  live  shillings 
each,  but,  that,  as  some  delay  took  place  in 
the  sale,  they  were  published  in  two  sections 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  and,  that 
he  heard  Mr.  Brookes  say,  in  the  sale-room, 
that  the  future  portions,  if  any,  should  be 
given  to  those  who  bought  the  first  and  se- 
cond sections.  "  The  sale  has  been  delayed 
and  the  auctioneer  has  been  changed.  I 
sent,"  says  our  correspondent, u  my  catalogue 
signed  by  the  late  auctioneer  as  a  promise 
for  the  future  section,  but  am  told  by  the 
present  auctioneers  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  1  must  pay  three 
shillings  more.  Now  is  it  not  an  imposition 
to  make  those  who  have  already  bought  the 
catalogue  of  the  whole  collection  to  pav 
over  again  for  this  last  section  V  ConStait 
Reader  feels  assured  that  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Brooke*  is  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  will  be  anxious  to  prevent 
its  recuneuce. 
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Lecture  XXV. 

Treatment  of  Venereal  Disease  continued 
— Sarsaparilla,  §c. —  Chancre',  its  Va- 
rieties— Herpes  Preputii ;  other  Affec- 
tions of  the  Prepuce — Treatment  of 
Chancre. 

Employment  of  Sarsaparilla. — Other  reme- 
dies, besides  mercury,  are  supposed  to  pos- 
sess anti-syphilitic  properties — powers  of 
arresting  and  of  curing  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. Perhaps  the  foremost  among  them 
is  sarsaparilla — the  root  of  sarsaparilla;  and 
this  remedy  is  administered  in  the  forms  of 
powder,  extract,  and  simple  decoction  ;  that 
is,  of  decoction,  consisting  of  the  roots  of 
sarsaparilla  only,  or  of  compound  decoction. 
In  the  latter  form,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  frequently  administered,  the  sarsapa- 
rilla is  combined  with  some  other  vegetable 
remedies  ;  that  is,  guaiacum,  sassafras,  and 
mezereon.  This  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  is  nearly  similar  to  the  "  Lisbon 
diet  drink." — decoctum  lusitanicum. 

Now,  most  opposite  opinions  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  medicinal  powers 
of  sarsaparilla.  Cullen,  in  his  view  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  seems  to  doubt  whether 
sarsaparilla  should  have  a  place  in  the 
Materia  Medica  at  all  ;  for  he  says—"  If 
I  were  to  consult  my  own  experience  alone, 
I  should  not  give  this  a  place  in  the  Materia 
Medica;  for,  tried  in  every  shape,  I  have 
never  fouud  it  an  effectual  medicine  in 
syphilis,  or  in  any  other  disease."  Now 
other  persons,  and  those  of  great  experi- 
ence, place  much  confidence  in  Uie  virtue  of  |  beneficial  influence  is  produced.  It  is  rather 
sar&apanlla,  they  administer  it  very  fi»-  j  singular  in  the  case  of  sarsaparilla,  thutphy- 
quently,  and  regard  it  in  various  forms  as  a  I  sicians  have  no  confidence  in  it,  anil  that 
medicine  of  great  efficacy.  It  appears  to  [surgeons  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  iu  it, 
iue,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  cannot  M-|j  because,  in  generaf,  speaking  of  faith  in  the 
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cribe  to  sarsaparilla  the  same  anti-syphilitic 
property — that  is,  the  same  power  of  arrest- 
ing or  curing  the  venereal  disease,  that  ex- 
perience warrants  us  in  reposing  in  mercury. 
If  we  take,  a  decided  form  of  syphilitic  dis- 
ease, we  do  not  often  see  that  the  employment 
of  sarsaparilla  alone  is  capable  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  disease.  The  circumstances 
under  which  we  see  it  to  be  of  use,  are  par- 
ticularly where  the  constitution  is  enfeebled, 
either  by  the  long  continuance  or  the  rapid 
effects  of  the  disease  ;  by  the  very  painful 
effects  either  of  the  disease,  or  of  repeated 
courses  of  mercury  employed  for  arresting  it ; 
and  sometimes  we  see  it  advantageous, 
where  the  general  powers  of  the  system  are 
considerably  enfeebled,  where  there  is  loss 
of  flesh  and  loss  of  power.  We  see  that  sar- 
saparilla is  of  peculiar  efficacy  also  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  disease  which  are  of  a  pain- 
ful and  intractable  nature,  and  where  we 
cannot  employ  mercury — sarsaparilla  is  em- 
ployed there  with  advantage. 

Now  you  will  naturally  make  the  inquiry, 
how  sarsaparilla  acts — what  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  sys- 
tem, and  what  are  the  properties  in  it  which 
are  capable  of  producing  these  beneficial 
effects'?  And  I  should  observe  to  you  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question. 
A  healthy  person  may  take  two  or  three 
pints  of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla, and  experience  no  effect  from  it 
whatever — it  seems  to  exert  no  sensible  in- 
fluence on  the  animal  economy.  We  do, 
however,  see  that  patients,  under  circum- 
stances of  alarming  indisposition,  recover, 
and  that  speedily,  under  the  exhibition  of 
this  remedy  ;  and  therefore,  although  we 
cannot  absolutely  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  the  medicine  operates,  we  are  not 
justified  in  withdrawing  our  confidence  from 
its  powers.  It  is  enough  for  us,  in  medical 
science,  to  know  that  a  certain  thing  takes 
place  in  point  of  fact.  We  are,  in  many 
cases,  unable  to  distinguish  the  modus  ope- 
randi.— that  is,  the   manner  in   which    the 
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sense  in  which  it  is  adopted  with   respect 

i  -    i1"-   i  of    articles     in   the   Mat.-n  , 

Mr.luu,    1    tl.iiik    that   of  physicians    rather 

'.liat  of  aarreona  |  Laughter)  ;  bow- 
,  certaiah  the  reverec  is  the  case  us  to 

sarsapanlla. 

SaraapariUa  is  frequently  given  in  the 
venereal  disease  in  conjunction  with  mer- 
cury, with  the  Utte  pill,  with  calomel,  in 
conjunction  with  the  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury. Inder  such  circumstances,  we  can- 
not  be  confident  iu  the  virtues  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  because  the  good  we  ascribe  to  it  may 
result  froui  the  mercury.  SaraapariUa  is 
frequently  given  at  the  end  of  a  long  mer- 
curial course,  where  the  patient  has  been 
much  worn  out  by  the  disease,  by  the  treat- 
ment that  has  been  adopted,  and  where, 
perhaps,  a  continuance  of  the  mercurial 
treatment  is  necessary  ;  the  exhibition  of 
toe  remedy  in  question,  in  such  cases,  is  of 
great  importance  in  restoring  such  patients 
to  a  state  of  health. 

Respecting  the  virtues  of  other  sub- 
stances supposed  to  be  anti-syphilitic — for 
example,  the  guaiacum,  sassafras,  opium, 
cicuta,  mineral  acids,  and  so  on,  I  need  say 
nothing  at  present  ;  because,  although  they 
have  been  brought  forward  to  the  public 
with  considerable  confidence  as  possessing 
powers  over  the  venereal  disease,  general 
experience  has  shown  that  they  are  merely 
capable  of  producing  slight  effects  under 
certain  states  incidental  to  the  disease,  just 
us  they  might  in  other  complaints  ;  that  is, 
they  possess  no  peculiar  power  in  con- 
trolling or  obviating  the  effects  of  the  vene- 
real virus  ;  aud  respecting  all  these  sub- 
stances, 1  may  refer  you  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  I 
mean  his  observations  on  the  effects  of  vari- 
ous articles  in  the  Materia  Medica  in  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

Now  the  attention  of  medical  men  has 
been  so  much  attracted  by  what  we  may  call 
the  specific  character  of  syphilis — their 
minds  have  been  so  much  turned  to  those 
peculiar  circumstances  by  which  syphilis  is 
distinguished  from  common  disease — they 
have  so  particularly  directed  their  endea- 
vours towards  counteracting  those  effects, 
that  is,  to  what  might  be  considered  a  spe- 
cific remedy  for  the  disease,  that  they  have 
paid  lests  attention  than  probably  they  other- 
wise would  have  done  to  those  charac- 
ters which  the  various  forms  of  syphilitic 
disease  possess  in  common  with  other  dis- 
eases. Supposing  we  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion altogether,  the  notion  of  the  specific 
nature — the  peculiar  properties  of  the  poi- 
son which  the  venereal  disease  produces, 
what  do  we  see  in  the  various  symptoms 
that  are  described  as  constituting  syphilis  ? 
We  find  inflammation  of  various  textures  of 
the  body,  mortification,  ulceration  of  vari- 


ous characters,  intrrstitihl  deposition  pro- 
nenta,  feverish  disturbance 
of  tin-  constitution,  great  Sttfferinga 
t ion ,  and  hectic  fever.  Now  if  we  r< 
these  symptoms  without  turning  our  minds 
t>»  tlo-  peculiar  or  ipeeifia  nature  of  the 
oause  that  produces  them,  we  should  imme- 
diately say  m  the  early   stage  of  the  diseaae, 

daring  the  inflammatory indiapoaitkw  itexhi- 
bits,  that  the  antiphlogistic  treatment — often* 
bloodletting  would  bo  proper.  We  should 
employ  those  means  which  we  consider 
capable  "of  producing  absorption  of  inter- 
stitial depositions,  where  there  is  great 
suffering  we  should  use  soothing  narcotic 
means  ;  and  we  should  employ  in  that  stage — 
where  the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  re- 
duced— where  loss  of  flesh  has  taken  place — 
and  where  there  is  a-  hectic  condition,  such 
means  as  are  capable  of  restoring  the  gene- 
ral health.  These  are  the  means  we  should 
employ,  if  we  regard  syphilis  as  inflam- 
matory merely  ;  ami  1  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  stating  to  you,  that  such  remedies  can  be 
as  well  relied  upon  iu  that  state  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  in  any  other  disease  whatever.  A 
reduced  diet  is  necessary  in  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  of  the  disease  ;  persons  should 
abstain  from  taking  solid  food  or  fermented 
liquors  ;  they  should  take  a  spare  diet.  This 
is  a  point  that  has  been  very  powerfully 
insisted  on  in  modern  times  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  among  the  Germans  especially. 
It  is  the  plan  they  adopt  at  present,  and 
what  they  call  the  hunge.  It  is  found  to 
be  very  beneficial  ;  and  it  is  the  same  term 
that  is  applied  to  the  plan  in  English — 
hunger  cure — cure  by  starvation  ;  that  is, 
the  employment  of  an  exceedingly  reduced 
diet.  An  account  has  been  published  of  the 
treatment  of  some  cases  in  a  hospital  in 
Paris,  in  which  the  efficacy  of  vegetable  or 
reduced  diet  is  strikingly  seen,  and  the  con- 
trast arising  from  the  employment  of  a 
stimulating  or  animal  regimen.  Of  1312 
cases  (including  both  primary  and  secondary 
symptoms)  treated  in  the  Hopital-Val  de 
Grace  at  Paris,  from  April  lB'Jo  to  July 
18'27,  some  were  treated  with  mercury,  and 
some  without.  Some  had  animal  diet,  the 
others  vegetable  and  mild  diet — the  "  re- 
gime vegetal  et  adducissant"  of  the  French. 
Putting  the  other  treatment  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  average  duration  of  the  cases  on 
meat  diet  was  fifty- five  days,  that  of  those 
on  vegetable  diet,  thirty-three  days.  So 
that  you  observe  that  the  difference  from 
the  employment  of  a  mild  vegetable  diet, 
and  a  stimulating  animal  diet,  without  refer- 
ence to  other  points  of  treatment,  made  a 
difference  in  the  general  duration  of  those 
cases,  of  twentv-two  days  ;  those  on  animal 
diet  occupied  on  an  average  fifty-five  days, 
aud  those  on  vegetable  diet  only  thirty- 
three  days. 
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Primary  Sore  r,  «  (  hancres. — 1  pi'"  ct  d. 
to  htute  Id  von  in \-  utisi  r\  alums  ua  the  pii- 
marv  syphilitic  (wrcsi  or  chancres,  m  they 
an-  called.  Now  (he  word  chancre  denotes 
the  acrid,  or  eating,  or  ulcerative  quality  of 
ill..  1 1  if  rather  an  cquivo   al  term, 

mid  it  is.  theiv.'ou',  Ixst ,  peihaps,  to  employ 
it  M  hlllc  as  wo  can  help.      I  lit-  expression — 
piiuiary  sore,  would  answer  the   purpose  for 
ill*    woid  chancre,    because    chancre  is  sup- 
posed to   he  a  syphilitic  sore,  one  possessing 
.!  properties;  and  as  among  the  ulce- 
rations  incidental  U>  the  whole  frame,  there 
arc  several  that  do  not  possess  these  proper- 
ties, it  is  supposed,  when  we  speak  of  chan- 
cre, that    there   is   n   peculiar  poison  iu  the 
case.      Now,  as  we  cannot,  in  a  great  variety 
of  cases,  know  whether  liny  such  poison  has 
been   communicated   or  not,  it  is  better  to 
employ  that  term    as    little   as  we  can  help. 
Primary  sores  then  appear,  chiefly,  on   the 
external    organ  a  of  generation    of  the  two 
sexes  ;   most  commonly  on  those  parts  cover- 
ed  hy  a   thin  and  delicate  membrane,  such  I 
as  the  fleas  penis,  or  lining  of  the  prepuce, 
in   the  male  ;  on  the  various  parts  included  j 
between    the    lahia   pudendi,    covered    by   a 
thin   skin,   in    the  female.      These   are  the  j 
most   frequent    seats    of  primary    syphilitic 
ulceration.     Such  sores  may  come,  and  they  j 
are  not  uncommon,  on  the  external  parts  of  I 
the  organs  of  generation  which  are  covered 
by  common  cuticle,  as  on  the  external  skinj 
of  the  prepuce,  of  the  penis,  or  on  the  labia  i 
pudendi.     Now,  they  may  also  come  on  the  j 
smooth  surface  of  mucous  membrane,  but ' 
they  are  much  less  common  in  those   parts 
than  in  other  places.     Syphilitic  sores,  it  is 
true,  do  show  themselves  within  the  urethra  j 
of  the  male,   and   within  the  orifice  of  the  j 
vagiua  of  the  female  ;  but  they  are  uncom-  i 
moii  in  both  of  these  situations.     They  are  j 
generally  produced  by  the  application  of  the 
poisonous,   or  infectious,  secretion   to  the  i 
external  and  unbroken  surface  of  the  part  ; 
they  may  be  produced,  too,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  such  secretion  to  the  surface  of  a 
recent  wound,  or  of  an  open  ulcer.     Tn  the 
latter  way  they  are  occasionally  produced  on 
the  finders  and  on  the  nipples.    With  respect 
to  the  latter,  I  am  not  exactly  certain  whether 
it   is  necessary  there  should  be  any  actual 
excoriation,  or  breach  of  surface,  in  order 
to  produce   that  consequence  of  the   affec- 
tion which  takes  place  when  a  healthy   wo- 
man suckles  a  diseased   child  ;    but  in   the 
case   of    the   reception   of    venereal    poison 
through  the  fingers,  we  only  see  it  take  place 
where  there  has  been  some  external  wound, 
or  breach  of  surface,  from  a  previous  cause; 
at  least  1   know  of  no  instance   within  my 
own  experience  where   a  primary  venereal 
sore  has   taken  place  on   any    part   of   the 
lingers  or  hand,  when  the   cuticle   has   re- 
mained unbroken.    But  within  no  very  long 


time  1  have  seen  four  cases,  in  which  the. 
vriiereul  poiHwu  fins  hcen  absorbed  through 
the  medium  sf  the  linger  or  thumb.  A  gen- 
t Ifin  in  (idled  on  me  one  day,  saying  he  had 
got  a  painful  ulhetion  of  ll"'  thumb,  and 
that  it  had  arisen  tr'.in  a  gnat-bite.  He. 
opened   bis  aim,   and    1  found  B  very  serious 

inflammation  going  on  of  the  aubcutaneoua 

textures  ol  the  forearm  and  arm.  He  tlnn 
one  n-i  red  the  thumb,  where  I  saw  a  nasty, 
foul,  sore,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  in 
the  situation  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb, 
with  considerable  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  part.  1  asked  him  how  this  had  hap- 
pened. He  said  he  had  received  a  gnat- 
bite  on  the  thumb,  which  had  festered,  and 
then,  getting  worse,  the-  arm  had  inflamed 
to  the  extent  to  which  I  saw  it.  1  looked 
at  it  attentively,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to 
be  much  more  serious  than  any  thing  1  had 
ever  seen  to  arise  from  a  gnat-bite.  I  told 
him  I  never  saw  such  an  effect  produced  by 
a  gnat-bite,  and  that  1  thought  something 
else  must  have  taken  place.  1  must  observe, 
that  he.  was  a  very  free  liver,  and  indulged 
much  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  con- 
sequently he  was  an  individual  who  might 
have  suffered  as  much  from  the  bite  of  a 
gnat  as  any  person  could  have  done  ;  but 
this  was  certainly  past  any  thing  I  had  ever 
seen  produced  by  such  a  cause  ;  there  was 
a  very  foul,  nasty,  sore,  with  high  inflam- 
mation of  the  limb,  assuming  very  much 
the  character  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
both  of  the  forearm  and  arm.  He  then 
said  that  somethiug  else  had  occurred  to 
him,  which,  however,  he  considered  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
state  of  his  hand  ;  in  truth,  that  he  had 
been  dining  with  some  friends  in  the  city, 
and  that  on  his  return  along  the  Strand,  he 
had  got  into  conversation  with  a  damsel 
(laughter),  and  had  been  silly  enough  to 
put  his  band  under  her  petticoats  (muck 
laughter),  but  that  he  had  really  done  no- 
thing else  to  her.  (Roars  of  laughter.) 
When  he  got  home,  he  said,  he  found  that 
bis  hand  smelled  very  badly  {continued 
laughter),  and  he  therefore  immediately 
took  means  for  cleansing  it  ;  he  resorted  to 
abundant  ablution  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  (loud 
Iqaighter)  ;  that,  in  fact,  from  that  time,  the 
thumb  had  had  something  the  matter  with 
it,  and  that  either  from  the  gnat-bite  (laugh* 
ler),  or  something  else,  it  had  got  worse 
and  worse  ;  in  fact,  it  was  very  clear  that  a 
syphilitic  poison  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
wound,  and  that  this  was  the  result.  The 
first  tiling,  therefore,  to  be  doue  iu  this  case 
was  to  reduce  the  inflammation.  1  accord- 
ingly ordered  the  application  of  a  large 
number  of  leeches,  and  directed  oTher  suit- 
able means  to  be  employed,  and  that  he 
should  keep  quiet.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
for  three  or  four  days,  because  he  was  not 
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darly  under  M  vever.he  bad 

I    I     fmuchofthe  iiillni!Mn,i(i  ■. n,  although 
i'  it,  or  of  the   pain  from  the  i 
l  directed  the  bU  ■     , 

th.tr   be   lb    ild    take   blue   pill,   fli 

>y.     He  w-nt  i  a  u  ith  I  tia 
for  a  Jew  days,  but  it  bed  do  effect  on  the 
the  sore   became  rather  worse. 
i  it  oeeeea  ry  to  employ  the 
>'    ■   'i       iv  large  doses;  I  gave  him 
imel  and  opium  largely,  and  be  was  vio- 
lently   salivated;    the  sore   then   put   on  a 
healthy  appearance  and  proceeded  rapidly 

to  heal.  As  l  have  said,  he  was  not  regu- 
larly under  my  care,  and  be  discontinued 
the  use  of  the  mercury  before  he  had  been 
completely  cured  ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  sore  went  into  an  unhealthy  state 
ho,  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
going  through  a  salivation  a  second  time  ; 
by  this,  however,  he  was  cured. 

Not  long  ago  a  surgeon,  of  whom  I  pre- 
viously knew  nothing,  wrote  to  me  from 
the  country,  stating  a  similar  case  ;  he  had 
got  a  sore  on  his  thumb,  or  on  one  of  his 
lingers,  I  do  not  recollect  which.  Me  had 
delivered  a  poor  woman  of  a  child  in  the 
town  where  he  lived,  having  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
from  a  connexion  with  the  parish  workhouse. 
Finding  a  sore  had  been  produced  on  the 
linger  or  thumb,  by  inoculation,  as  he 
thought,  and  that  it  was  becoming  very  bad, 
he  was  induced  to  examine  the  woman,  when 
lie  found  that  she  had  got  venereal  ulcers. 
The  sore  increased  rapidly,  and  it  spread 
into  o  very  nastj^,  foul  ulcer.  lie  wrote  to 
consult  me  on  it,  stating  these  circumstances, 
and  begging  to  know  what  I  thought  of  it. 
1  wrote  to  him,  saying,  that  I  had  no  doubt 
he  had  imbibed  the  venereal  poison,  and  I 
recommended  him  to  use  mercury  very 
freely.  He  came  to  town  soon  afterwards, 
and  I  saw  him  ;  he  looked  very  sallow,  pale, 
and  ill.  lie  showed  me  the  thumb,  or 
linger,  which  was  much  swelled,  of  a  bright- 
red  colour,  with  a  large  foul  sore  upon  it. 
He  said  he  had  suffered  much  on  his  jour- 
ney to  London.  He  began  to  take  mer- 
cury as  soon  as  I  wrote  to  him,  but  he 
thought  its  effects  had  been  checked  by  the 
journey.  He  had  suffered  much  also  in  the 
coach  from  another  cause,  an  attack  of  piles, 
■which  had  come  on  just  before  he  left  the 
country.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  had 
piles  before  ;  he  said  no.  I  thought  it  was 
very  strange  that  he  should  have  experienced 
a  severe  attack  of  piles  ju>t  at  that  moment, 
as  he  had  never  suffered  from  them  before  ; 
but  he  Sftid  he  was  t-ure  such  was  the  fact, 
because  he  had  shown  them  to  a  surgeon  in 
the  town  where  he  lived,  who  had  said  they 
were  piles,  and  applied  caustic  to  them.  I 
requested  him  to  let  me  look  at  them,  and  I 
fouud  that  he  had  got  a  set  of  venereal  ulcers 


,»hatthe 
wh'  ! 

•  a  let  of  chopped  and  ulcerated  eoreg, 
■mely  inflamed  and  painful  ;  in  ihort,  a 
t'  secondary  venereal  ulcerations  pro- 
ceed tins  primary  tore  on  the  hand. 
As  soon  81  he  arrived  in  town  1  innde  him 
confli  Iff  >  tli-  houee,  put  him  on  a 
very  active  mercurial  course,  got  his  mouth 
affected  very  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  that 
was  the  ca3e  the  ulcers  both  of  the 
thumb  and  the  anus  healed  ;  he  got  well, 
and  went  hack  into  the  country  in  about 
three  weeks.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him 
since,  and  1  suppose  he  has  continued  well. 
I  saw  another  medical  gentleman,  who  hod 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  great  many 
low  women  in  the  country,  and  he  had  a 
sore  on  the  hand,  which  no  doubt  was  syphi- 
litic ;  he  had  both  a  swelling  and  sore — 
swelling  of  the  axillary  gland*,  and  a  scaly 
eruption  spread  over  the  whole  body  ;  th 
were  suddenly  stopped  when  mercury  was 
employed.  1  say,  therefore,  that  these  dis- 
eases may  be  acquired  by  other  means  than 
sexual  intercourse;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  to  a  surgeon  who  has  to 
examine  patients  labouring  under  syphilitic 
diseases,  or  who  has  to  handle  the  genital 
organs  of  females  who  may  be  so  affected, 
to  take  great  care  that  he  does  not  allow- 
any  of  the  discharge  to  come  upon  a  recent 
wound.  I  may  mention,  that  Delpech,  in 
his  ( )bservations  on  the  Treatment  of  Vene- 
real Diseases,  mentions  the  case  of  a  sur- 
geon who  contracted  a  sore  on  his  fore- 
ringer  in  this  way,  from  handling  the  ulcer- 
ated fissures  of  the  anus  of  a  patient.  Some 
of  the  moisture  produced  from  those  ulcer- 
ated fissures  came  in  contact  with  his  linger, 
which  had  been  previously  hurt;  itching 
and  pain  immediately  ensued  ;  ulceration  of 
the  wound  and  swelling  of  its  circumference 
took  place  on  the  next  day  ;  swelling  of  the 
glands,  eruptions  over  the  whole  body,  dis- 
ease of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  other 
parts,  were  the  consequence  ;  and  Delpech 
says,  that  the  patient  did  not  Tecover  until 
after  six  years  of  suffering  and  treatment. 

The  application  of  the  venereal  poison 
does  not  produce  its  effect  immediately  ; 
some  interval  of  time  takes  place,  as  in 
small-pox,  cow-pox,  and  hvdrophobia.  Sy- 
philitic sores  seldom  appear  in  less  than 
five  or  six  days,  or  a  week  after  coition.  I 
have  known  the  interval  between  coition  and 
the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  to  be  as 
much  as  four  or  even  five  weeks.  Mr. 
Hunter  states  that  he  has  known  a  svphilitic 
sore  to  commence  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
coition,  and  that  he  has  known  it  to  be  de- 
layed as  long  as  seven  weeks  ;  he  mentions 
one  instance  in  which  the  interval  was  two 
months.  Where  the  poison  is  applied  to 
broken  surfaces,  as  in  the  cases  I  have  men- 
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tinned,  tlic  s\ nipt  urns (  ojiic-  on  very  much  more 
rapiill v.     In  tuoai  \- < •  i y  painful  state, 

of  tin-  wound  was  experienced  in  u  lew 
hours  after  tin-  [miaou   bad  been  applied; 

ami,  certainly  within  twenty-four  hours,  de- 
cided  sppeeranoc   of  syphilitic  aorea  was 

manifest.  The  syphilitic  .sort'  shows  itself 
at  jjgst    111   the    form   of-l   pimple,  or  minute 

:.'!.'  or  pustule,  (bat  uloeroti  s  and  spreads 

py  the  ulct  iati\ e  process,  (iein  tally  speak- 
the  prooess  of  ulceration  in  b  syphilitic 
i>  not  ver\  rapid;  it ia  rather  a  chronic 

kind  of  ulceration*  though  there  is  consider* 

able  ihlleicm  e  in  the  various  kinds  of  sores 
which  belong  to  this  disease.  I'sually 
sjn-.ik i!iu,  the  syphilitic  sore  is  of  a  circular 
1 1 •_; 1 1 1- » • ,  hut  not  necessarily  so.  The  sores 
which  ate  produced  I)}'  tin1  application  of 
venereal  poison  to  the  external  organs  of 
generation  are  various  in  their  appearance. 
W  e  cannot  describe  one  particular  charac- 
ter of  sore  as  the  result  of  venereal  poison. 
We  find  that  there  are  several,  all  of  them 
Beaming  to  be  equally  produced  by  that 
cause,  and  yet  differing  materially  from  each 
other  in  their  characters.  In  the  first  place, 
the;  simple  venereal  sore,  which  has  been 
called  by  Mr.  Evans,  in  his  work  to  which 
1  have  before  referred,  venerea  vulgaris — 
common  venereal  ulcerative  sore,  is  a  su- 
perficial ulceration,  taking  place,  very  com- 
monly, on  the  internal  surface  of  the  pre- 
puce. Usually  there  is  more  than  one  ;  you 
have  generally  a  soie  upon  the  corona  glan- 
dis  ;  frequently  two,  three,  or  four  of  them 
in  that  situation,  just  behind  the  prepuce  ; 
or  such  a  number  may  form  around  the  ori- 
fice of  the  prepuce  itself.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  a  degree  of  excoriation  from  ulcera- 
tive absorption  ;  after  a  certain  time  the 
excoriation  thus  produced  is  filled  up,  so 
that  the  sore  becomes  again  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  The  continuation  of  the 
reproductive  process  goes  on  and  produces 
an  excess  of  substance  in  that  particular 
part,  so  that  it  projects  above  the  surround- 
ing surface,  and  then  the  part  cicatrises. 
These  are  the  stages  this  sore  goes  through, 
and  it  will  often  occupy  four,  five,  or  six 
weeks  in  proceeding  through  the  different 
stages.  It  is  also  very  painful,  and,  com- 
monly, the  surface  bleeds  when  the  dressings 
are  changed  and  the  part  is  exposed.  Ve- 
nereal sores  frequently  occur  on  the  framura 
of  the  prepuce  ;  indeed  there  is  a  kind  of 
fold  of  the  prepuce  upon  the  glans,  in  which 
matter  may  easily  lodge,  so  that  we  are  not 
surprised  that  this  should  often  be  the  seat 
of  venereal  ulceration.  When  it  takes  place 
there,  it  very  commonly  penetrates  through 
the  fia-num,  and  tends  to  destroy  it.  The 
ulcerative  process,  at  times,  extends  quite 
through  it, forming  ulcerative  fissures.  These 
altogether  may  be  considered  as  ordinary 
common  syphilitic  ulcerations ;   they  are, 


perhaps  the  most  freqaeot  fafu  of  the 
affection,  I  bare  is  a  venereal  sore  in  which 
the  margin  of  the  ulceration  ia  eloi  eted,  and 
■  little   indurated;    it  ia  a  syphilitic  son 

within  the  edge,  forming  just  at  tie-  r<  I 

lion  of  the  prepuce,  ov<  i  tin-  corona  glandis. 

Frequently  this  kind  of  sore  is  seen  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  prepuce,  or  penis; 

there  is  a  roundish  kind  of  margin  ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore  itself  has  something  in  it  of 
a  peculiar  character,  and  the  discharge;  from 
it  is  scanty  in  quantity  ;  it  bursts,  and  forma 
a  thiii  scab.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  i/irfitrat- 
cd  chancre,  that  is,  a  venereal  ulceration 
taking  plane  on  an  indurated  lm-is,  so  that 
the  margins  of  the  sore,  and  the  basis  on 
which  it  is  formed,  present  an  unnatural 
hardness.  .Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  account  of 
chancre,  or  primary  venereal  sores,  says  the 
basis  is  generally  hardened  ;  and  hence,  ia 
consequence  of  the  description  he  has  given, 
many  surgeons  have  entertained  the  opi- 
nion, that  a  hardened  basis  and  edges  are 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  true  syphili- 
tic sore.  Now,  if  we  take  all  the  primary 
syphilitic  sores  that  we  meet  with  into  view, 
we  find  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  do 
not  possess  this  character  of  hardened  basis 
or  edge  ;  they  are  not  indurated  sores  ;  that 
character  is  only  exhibited  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  primary  sores.  Yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Hunter's  having  given  this 
description,  some  have  considered  that  a 
true  syphilitic  sore  must  have  this  hardened 
basis  and  edge,  and  that  those  which  do  not 
possess  that  character  are  not  true  venereal 
ulcers.  They  have  even  gone  further  than 
this,  for  seeing  not  only  that  a  great  variety 
of  primary  sores  do  not  possess  this  charac- 
ter of  induration,  and  seeing  the  progress  of 
syphilitic  disease  in  other  points  deviate 
considerably  from  what  Mr.  Hunter  has  laid 
down,  they  have  drawn  the  inference  that 
the  character  of  the  disease  itself  has  chang- 
ed since  Mr.  Hunter's  time  ;  that  syphilis, 
in  fact,  is  now  a  different  kind  of  disease, 
in  many  essential  points,  to  what  it  was 
when  Mr.  Hunter  wrote.  Now,  I  cannot 
say  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  can  adopt  this 
conclusion.  I  think  it  much  more  probable 
that  Mr.  Hunter  should  have  been  mistaken, 
or  inaccurate,  than  that  nature  should  have 
changed.  If  we  look  back  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  disease,  whatever  character  has 
been  given  to  it  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
we  find  all  the  descriptions  agree  very  much 
with  what  we  observe  now.  We  have  no 
reason  to  say  that  nature  has  changed  in 
this  disease  any  more  than  it  has  changed 
in  anv  other.  I  cannot  help  calling  to  mind 
the  short  but  pithy  remark  of  a  great  critic 
of  antiquity — 

"  Opinionum  commenta  delet  rctas, 

Natuue  judicia  coufirmat." 
That  is — 


Too 
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pathe  fictfooa  of opinion,  i  »  tbin  Uhoronf ,  «nd  rer?  offVi 

''•  nature." 

Now,  when  i  s^<-  (he  fan.  iful  speculations 

u<ul  t!u'  '^>ry  8tai  nding  *)ow)y  upon  the  prepuoa  or  fll$ns, 

winch  ujuk.-.  up  iq  javea  u  p.vit  p(  Aii.  Hun-  and  greatly  destroying  those  parts,  iher 

atiae  on  this  disease,  I  cannot  hf)p  times  if  with  much  more  rapi^ftv  ; 

classing  it  among  the    "  opuiummn  com-  the  surface  of  the  sore  si  livid  ap- 

incnla."      I  am    sure  it   does   nut   belong   to    pearanee  •    there   is    an   ichorous   <li 
^''  natuta-  juUuia."  the    ulcerative    absorption    goaa    on,    and  it 

induration  which  accompanies  vene-   frequently  destroys  the  whole  of  rue  organ. 
■  sores  is  of  different   kinds.      lathe  first  I       '1  he    fifth    kind    is   that   of  sloughing,  or 
puce  there  may  »q  u  small  and  moderate  in-    gitn^renous   chancre,  where   then-  i 
duration;  theic  may  be  a  considerable  mass    of  vitality,  and    the   surface    of  the 
Of  hardness,   pr*a*uting  a  cartilaginous  cha-    sutnesa  dark,  black,  and  manifestly  a  slough- 
•'•" 'ter,  so  that  when  you  feel  the  part  under    ing  appearance.     The  surround.n  ;  parts'  are 
your  ftnger,  it   seems  as  if  you  were   feeling    highly  inflamed    in    this  ca.se  ;    there  is  c'(  n- 
11    ',;l    "'    Cartflage,    and    the    ulceration    is    .suleraMe  redness,  swelling,  and  acute  pain  ; 
Seated  upon  that  indurated  part  ;  sometimes    there  is  also  loss  of  vitality,  and  the  uleera- 
it  happens  that  this  cartilaginous  induration    live  surface  of  the  part  that  has  slouched  is 
remains  after  the  healing  of  the  ulceration;    separated,  and  a  fresh  slough  forms  over  the 
nml,  sometimes,  such  an  induration  will  take    part  •   thus   the  sore  becomes  rapidly  hit 
place  at  a  remote  period,  after  the  cessation    and  it  spreads  in   every  direction,   until   the 
ot    the    symptoms,     without    ulceration;    it ;  part  isdestroved  by  that  kiudof  process  wliich 
will  come  on  as  a  kind  of  secondary  appear-  ,  1  have  described  as  constituting  slouching 
uuce.   I  saw  a  gentleman  who  had  previously  j  phagedena.     Then  when  a  part  ussumes,  in 
had  two  or  three  small   sores  which  healed, '  this  wuy,  a  gangrenous  form,  and  when  the 
under  the  moderate  use  of  mercury,  in  three  j  ulcerative  process  extends  under  it,  Certain 


weeks.     In  thiee  weeks  more,  without  any 


destruction  of  the    part  ensues,   unless  the 


iresii  infection,  an  ulceration,  with  iudura-  process  can  be  stopped.  Considerable  in- 
tion,  formed  at  the  basis  of  the  prepuce;  flammalion  attends  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
the  induration  was  equal  in  size  to  a  horse- 
bean  j,.  the  ulceration  was  about  equal  to  the 
size  of  a  split  pea.  He  took  blue  pill  and 
applied  mercurial  ointment;  the  sore  was 
healed  in  a  fortnight;  the  induration  was 
reduced  to  a  third  in  a  month,  and  had  dis- 
appeared entirely  in  another  month.  This 
happened  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  gen- 
tleman has  continued  well  since.  I  remem- 
ber the  case  of  a  medical  gentleman  who 
consulted  me  for  obstinate  venereal  sores 
which  healed,  and  after  they  healed  he  mar- 
ried,    la  a    year  afterwards,  a  large   bard 


cess,  affecting  all  the  surrounding  parts  ; 
thus,  when  it  is  seated  oa  the  glans,  or  in 
the  prepuce,  phimosis  takes  place  ;  the  pre- 
puce becomes  inflamed  and  swelled,  and 
cannot  bo  retracted  ;  then  the  progress  of 
the  sore  is  hidden  from  your  view.  The 
external  surface  has  a  bright-red  and  smooth 
appearance,  and  there  is  a  copious  discharge 
from  the  contracted  orifice  ;  there  is  a  sa- 
nious,  ichorous,  extremely  offensive  dis- 
charge going  on.  This  sloughing  change  is 
found  to  take  place  under  two  different  cir- 
cumstances.    VVe  very  commonly  see  it  as 


lump  (equal  to  the  size  of  the  last  joint  of  j  the  result  of  neglect  and  intemperance  ;  in 


the  little-finger),  of  a  bright-red  colour, 
came  on  the  prepuce,  with  a  few  scaly 
eruptious  on  the  head  ;  thev  were  secondary 
symptoms,  and  were  permanently  cared  by 
mercury.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  indu- 
rations of  that  kind  come  on  at  rather  a 
remote  period  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
primary  syphilitic  symptoms. 

The  fourth  kind  of  ulceration  I  have  to 
mention  to  you  is  the  phagedenic  -primary 
sore,  a  primary  sore  presenting  those  cha- 


the  case  of  sores  that  may  not  have  been 
sloughy  originally,  and  where  persons,  hav- 
ing primary  syphilitic  sores,  take  none  of 
the  precautions  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  con- 
tinue their  occupations  and  go  ou  with  their 
intemperate  habits,  causing  a  high  degree  of 
inflammation  to  be  superinduced  upon  a 
complaint  which  is,  of  itself,  originally  of  an 
inflammatory  nature;  but,  in  other  cases, 
the  slough v  state  is  observed  from  the  very 
commencement.     There  is  a  high   decree  of 


racters  which  I  have  already  had  occasion    constitutional  disturbance  undeT This  foWnC  ot 


to  mention  to  you  in  speaking  of  phagede 
nic  ulcerations;  that  is,  the  removal  of  a 
part  by  ulcerative  absorption.  The  part  has 
a  sharp  edge,  is  sometimes  undermined,  and 
the  surface  is  irregular  and  ragged  ;  there  i* 
an  eating  away,  as  the  term  implies,  of  the 
textures  of  the  part;  there  is  no  formation 
of  iiianulationsj  there  is  nothing  like  an 
attempt   at    the   reproductive   process,   and 


qhange  ;  there  is  a  full  and  hard  pulse,  more 
particularly  when  it  occurs  in  young,  robust 
persons  ;  a  white  tongue,  and,  in  fact,  the 
general  symptoms  that  characterise  high  in- 
flammatory fever. 

These  are  the  principal  varieties  wliich 
we  observe  in  the  appearance  and  characters 
of  primary  venereal  sores.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  enumeration  includes  all  the  forms 
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of  ulceration  that  may  be  observed  ;  in  fnot, 
then-are  ihtermedtati  •>. 'tween  thern; 

lint  nil  we  have  (o  do  with  respect  to  <!<>- 
si -rijitiou.   is  to  present  von  with   an  outline 

of  it.    w  <>  cannot,  perbapi,  embrace  in  our 

account  the  minute  features  of  eac  h  parti- 
cular degree. 

It  is  important  to  observe  tlie  distinction 
between  syphilitic  fores  and  other  ulcera- 
tions or  atl'eetions  which  are  iiuiileiital  to 
the  same  parts.  If  an  ulceration  take  place 
on  the  external  organs  of  generation  of  n 
healthy  person  a  few  days  after  having  had 
connexion  with  a  suspicious  character,  wo 
can  have  very  little  hesitation  in  ascribing 
the  disease  which  is  then  produced  to  the 
application  of  venereal  poison,  because,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  dis- 
ease unquestionably  will  bo  venereal. 

Persons  are  continually  ppstering  us  by 
asking,  whether  this  sore  or  that  sore  is  ve- 
nereal or  not.  I  am  verv  much  in  the  habit 
of  telling  them,  I  consider  it  cornea  from 
whoring,  and  if  they  had  not  been  employed 
in  that  which  they  outiht  not  to  have  been 
doing,  they  would  have  had  nothing  the 
matter  with  them.  (Laughter.')  As  to  the 
expressions  true  syphilitic  and  non-syphili- 
tic— true  and  bastard  syphilis — these  terms 
1  have  already  told  you  I  entirely  discard. 
All  sores  that  arise  from  sexual  intercourse 
ore,  with  me,  venereal  sores  ;  and  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  the  various  characters 
these  assume  under  various  circumstances. 
I  regard  any  of  these  characters  to  be  so 
much  venereal  as  any  other  of  them.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  character  of  syphilis  be- 
longs to  one  of  them  more  than  to  another. 

Is'ow  the  prepuce,  both  on  its  external 
and  internal  surface,  is  liable  to  an  attack  of 
inflammation,  and  the  formation  of  minute 
lymphatic  vesicles,  which  we  call  hopes 
jncjmtii.  A  little  portion  of  it  inflames,  a 
few  vesicles  form  on  it,  the  fluid  contained 
IS  them  becomes  purulent,  it  is  discharged, 
and  dries  up  on  the  surface.  It  is  I  think  so 
decided  in  its  character,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  confounded  with  any  venereal  disease; 
then  the  surface  of  any  pan  of  the  external 
organs  of  generation  concerned  in  copula- 
tion, may  be  seriously  abraded,  or  broken 
by  exertion  at  the  time.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance that  takes  place  at  the  very  time 
of  coition,  and  it  is  an  immediate  effect; 
therefore  you  distinguish  that,  or  anything 
that  occurs  immediately  afterwards, from  that 
which  does  not  take  place  until  some  days 
subsequently.  There  is  a  secretion  natural 
tu  these  parts,  which  occasionally  accumu- 
'•vith  persons  who  neglect  cleanliness, 
and  which  may  be  the  source  of  irritation 
and  ulceration.  The  prepuce,  and  indeed 
i;ole  penis,  is  sometimes  liable  to  a 
kin.l  of  inflammation  producing  a  scaly  sur- 
face, Uke  whut  id  called  psoriasis  in  other 


parts.  There  may  be  ft  redness,  witli  a  scaly 
state,  which  cracks  and  conies  off,  but  that 
can  hardly  he  mistaken  for  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

'/'refitment  of  f'eiierral  Sores.  —  In  the 
treatment  of  venereal  sores  the  first  questi OB 
that  occurs  is,  whether  wo  should  attempt  to 
remove  or  get  rid  of  the  venereal  poison  in 
the  very  commencement  of  the  disease  by 
any  process  at  all  similar  to  that  which  is 
employed  in  the  case  of  other  animal  poisons 
such  as  hydrophobia.  Now  excision  or 
destruction  of  the  parts  by  caustic  has  been 
recommended  with  this  view,  I  believe  ex- 
cision is  very  little  practised  in  venereal 
diseases  ;  but  sometimes  on  the  very  first 
appearance  of  the  pustule  or  venereal  sore 
we  apply  lunar  caustic,  and  this  prevents  it 
from  making  any  progress.  With  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  the  sloughing-  venereal 
sores,  when  you  come  to  consider  the  high 
state  of  inflammation  of  the  parts,  that  they 
lose  their  vitality  in  consequence  ofit,  when 
you  consider  the  general  circumstances  at- 
tending the  case,  you  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  antiphlogistic  treatment  of 
the  most  active  kind  is  necessary.  This  is 
no  case  at  all  for  mercury.  The  employ- 
ment of  mercury  in  such  a  case  not  only 
does  no  good,  but  it  aggravates  the  mischief. 
It  accelerates  the  gangrenous  process;  it 
increases  the  destruction  of  the  parts;  it  adds 
to  all  the  symptoms.  You  should,  there- 
fore, take  blood  from  the  arm  :  perhaps  take 
blood  locally  also;  purge  the  patient,  put 
him  on  low  diet,  and  then  administer  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony. In  fact,  employ  the  means  that  are 
calculated  to  reduce  excessive  action.  Local- 
ly, apply  soothing  remedies,  tepid  fomenta- 
tions and  warm  poultices  to  the  part.  That 
is,  employ  all  means,  locally  and  generally, 
that  are  calculated  to  reduce  excessive  ac- 
tion ;  and  in  that  way  you  will  treat  cases  of 
sloughing  chancres  with  the  greatest  effi- 
cacy. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  to  yon  that  in 
these  cases  you  will  often  find  inflammation 
of  the  prepuce  with  phimosis ;  and  that 
state  of  parts  aggravates  all  the  mischief  that 
would  arise  from  the  affection  considered  in 
other  respects.  The  glans  penis,  if  it  bo  the 
seat  of  the^chancre,  is  highly  inflamed,  and 
consequently  considerably  swelled.  This 
inflamed  and  swelled  state  of  the  glans  pain- 
fully distends  the  prepuce.  The  prepuce  is 
highly  inflamed,  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  ligature 
and  a  source  of  local  pressure  upon  the  in- 
flamed and  sloughing  glans  penis.  Thus  the 
glans  and  the  prepuce  mutually  injure  each 
other.  The  swelled  glans  produces  a  stretched 
and  inflamed  condition  of  the  prepuce,  and,  in 
fact,  carries  that  inflammation  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  produce  mortification  ;  and  the 
pressure  acu>  with  equally  injurious  effect 
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on  the  glans  itself.  Vou  find  every  ludica- 
tiou  of  hi^h  inflammation  of  the  penis  gene* 
rally,  aud   of  the  glims  particulitrly .      V»» 

have  a  oopioui  flow  of  reddish,  sanious,  ami 

very  offensive  matter,  from  the  pon trailed 
orifice  of  the  jirt- puce';  under  such  circum- 
stances, DO  iloubt,  the  means  I  have  juit 
mentioned  to  you  v\ill  relit! ve  the  syinp' 
of  the  affection,  the  free  employment  i  f  the 
antiphlogistic  means  will  lessen  them,  liut 
these  aloue  will  not  do.  You  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  relieving  the  patient  uuless  you 
combine  with  them  the  operation  of  divid- 
ing the  prepuce.  Carry  a  director  into  the 
oritice  of  the  prepuce,  and  conduct  it  along 
the  superior  and  middle  surface  of  the  glans 
until  it  has  reached  the  part  of  reflection 
over  the  glans  ;  you  then  divide  the  prepuce, 
by  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  ;  and  as  in  this 
way  you  cut  through  the  whole  of  the  prepuce 
you  geuerally'produce  a  very  large  bleeding, 
which  affords  great  benefit ;  and  still  further 
relief  is  produced  by  relieving  the  glans  and 
the  prepuce  both,  from  the  pressure  which 
they  mutually  produce  on  each  other.  This 
is  a  very  important  auxiliary  measure  in 
addition  to  the  antiphlogistic  means  I  have 
already  described.  Now  an  alarm  has  been 
entertained  respecting  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
cess, from  the  probability  of  the  divided  edges 
of  the  prepuce  taking  on  the  same  gangrenous 
or  phagedenic  process  which  is  going  on  in  the 
original  ulceration.  The  results  of  this  opera- 
tion have  been  very  strongly  represented  by 
some  persons  as  a  sufficient  reason  agaiust 
resorting  to  the  practice.  I  have  divided 
the  prepuce  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
in  cases  where  the  worst  kinds  of  ulcera- 
tions have  existed  either  upon  the  glans,  or 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce 
itself;  and  I  have  never,  in  any  one  single 
instance,  seen  any  ill  consequences  result. 
I  have  never  seen  an  unfavourable  ulcera- 
tion take  place  on  the  margins  of  those 
wounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  instances  where 
a  sloughing  or  phagedenic  state  of  ulcera- 
tion has  existed,  aud  the  sores  have  been 
exposed  by  such  a  division  of  the  prepuce, 
I  have  very  frequently  seen  that  the  mar- 
gins of  the  divided  prepuce,  that  is  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  have  maintained  a  per- 
fectly healthy  character,  and  have  actually 
healed,  while  the  other  destructive  process 
has  continued  to  present  irregular  sores; 
but  the  general  course  of  experience  is,  that 
the  sloughing  chancre  or  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion gets  into  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and 
that  it,  as  well  as  the  margins  of  the  wound 
which  has  been  newly  made,  proceeds  most 
favourably  after  the  parts  have  been  so 
liberated.  When  the  sloughing  symptoms 
hive  been  reduced  by  the  antiphlogistic  plan, 
we  frequently  find  that  though  the  sloughing 
character  is  removed,  the  sore  remains  in 
the  state  of  phagedenic  ulceration  j  that  is, 


there  i|  e,reat  pain,  and  the  patient  is  restless, 
and  sutlers  very  considerably.  lu  thut  slate 
you  employ  opium  both  locally  aud  geurral- 
ly.  Vou  give  opium  internally,  freely,  a 
grain  of  opium  once  in  eight,  six,  or  four 
hours;  and  you  apply  opium  to  the  sore  m 
the  form  of  lotion,  and  perhaps  the  beat  form 
of  that  is  what  1  have  already  mentioned  to 
you — the  liquor  opii  sedativus  of  Uattler, 
diluting  an  equal  part  of  it  with  uu  equal 
quautity  of  distilled  water;  dipping  apiece 
of  lint  in  it,  laying  it  over  the  sore,  and 
then  covering  the  whole  with  a  hread-aiid- 
water  poultice.  In  this  way  the  irritable 
state  that  may  remain  alter  the  adoption  of 
the  antiphlogistic  meaus,  is  most  effectually 
put  a  stop  to. 

In  the  progress  towards  recovery, 
may  perhaps  find  a  state  to  which  the  local 
application  of  mercury  might  be  advantage- 
ous,— the  black-wash  or  fumigation.  You 
may  also  find  that  sarsaparilla  would  be 
useful,  liut  it  is  only  in  some  rare  instances 
that  you  can  use  mercury,  even  locally,  in 
cases  which  have  had  the  sloughing  cha- 
racter. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  the 
local  excitement,  and  the  general  excite- 
ment connected  with  sloughing  chancre, have 
subsided  before  we  see  the  case.  We  may 
find  that  the  prepuce,  or  the  glans,  or  both, 
and  perhaps  one  half  of  the  penis,  has 
sloughed  before  we  have  *eeu  the  case. 
Perhaps  we  may  sec  the  entire  half  of  the 
penis  as  black  as  oue's  coat.  Here  we  shall 
hud  the  general  febrile  disturbance  has  sub- 
sided ;  that  the  patient  has  a  reduced,  fee- 
ble, and  languid  pulse,  with  a  cold  state  of 
the  surface  and  extremities,  and  with  all 
those  general  symptoms  of  depression  which 
accompany  the  supervention  of  mortilica- 
tion,  when  it  occupies  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  body.  Here,  of  course,  any 
antiphlogistic  treatment  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion :  stimuli,  tonics,  cordials,  may  be  ad- 
vantageous :  perhaps  opium,  bark,  wine, 
brandy.  The  local  application  of  the  same 
kind  of  means  may  be  had  recourse  to,  these 
consisting  of  the  various  remedies  which  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  to 
you  in  describing  sloughing  aud  phagedenic 
ulcerations. 

I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  to  you 
respecting  the  treatment  of  phagedenic  ul- 
ceration. This,  like  sloughing  chancre, 
does  not  bear  the  general  administration  of 
mercury.  You  may  employ  mercury  lo- 
cally,— you  may  apply  the  black-wash  to 
the  parts.  You  will  resort  to  narcotics  to 
relieve  the  pain  which  accompanies  the 
phagedenic  character.  You  may  employ 
sarsaparilla  internally,  and  such  constitu- 
tional means  as  particular  symptoms  may 
require  ;  these  constitute  the  treatment  of 
phagedenic  chancre.    You  will  very  often 
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find  (lint  thrt  ulcerative  process  will  lake  its'  of  the  •  ;  and  those  will  include  tlio  greater 
course,  go  as  to  destroy  the  liana,  or  the  |  pari  of  primary  Byphilitic  sores,  for  the 
prepuce,  or  DO  til,  without  our  being  able  to  |  slouching  son  s  and  the.  phagedenic  SOretf 
counteract  it  ;    :iikI    vou    would   not    d  >    any     OfB  lew,  i:i  com;>  u  isoii  with  the  others. 


good  hy  administering  mercury  ;  but  under 
Midi  circiiuiHiiiuros  vou  might aggravate  the 
mischief.  \o\v  it  does  sometimes  happen, 
that  when  :i  state  of  active  phagedenic  ul- 
ceration  is   going  on  rapidly,  and    parts    are 

Mil  by  it,  you  can  arrest  the  pro- 
of the  di<  as  •  by  the  e.\hihition  of 
mercury.  When  there  is  a  simple  phagedenic 
Bt  ite  of  the  chancre,  when  there  is  nothing 
like  sloughing  to  he  observed,  when  there 
is  nothing  but  ulcerative  absorption,  and  the 

.pieut  destruction  of  parts  by  it,  with- 
out any  considerable  redness  or  swelling  in 
the  surrounding  parts, — without  any  consi- 
derable constitutional  disturbance,  but  the 
destructive  process  going  on  rapidly,  you 
may  find  it  expedient  to  exhibit,  and  some- 
times you  may  succeed  in  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  affection  by  the  active  exhi- 
bition of  meroury.  1  acknowledge  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween these, — to  say  precisely'  what  is  tire 
kind  of  phagedenic  ulceration  in  which  you 
ought  to  use  mercury,  and  what  is  the  kind 
in  which  you  ought  not.  It  is  a  difficulty 
that  can  only  be  overcome  by  experience  ; 
but  1  think  it  right  to  say  that  there  are 
such  cases.  I  should  say,  that  you  would, 
in  the  first  p!ace,  endeavour  to  relieve  and 
stop  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  ;  that  you  would  take  blood 
from  the  arm,  and  endeavour  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  affection  by  such  means. 
Supposing  you  do  not  that,  then  1  think 
you  may  properly  try  the  mercury  in  a 
decisive  form  ;  and  here  you  would  give  the 
remedy  in  pretty  considerable  doses,  and 
frequently  repeat  them, — two,  three,  or 
four  grains  of  calomel  every  eight,  six,  or 
four  hours  ;  and  if  you  found  you  did  not  do 
any  good  by  that,  then  you  must  have  re- 
course to  the  soothing  plan  of  treatment  1 
have  already  described. 


Lecture  XXVI. 

Venereal  Disease — Treatment  of  Primary 
Syphilis — Secondary  Symptoms. 

I  spoke  to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  the  last 
lecture,  of  the  treatment  of  sloughing  and 
phagedenic  primary  syphilitic  sores,  and  I 
now  have  to  address  you  on  the  treatment 
which  should  be  adopted  in  primary  syphi- 
litic sores  of  other  descriptions  ;  that  is,  in 
the  simple  venereal  sore  in  which  there  is 
no  induration,  nor  elevation  of  the  edge  ;  and 
thr»  primary  sore  which  has  an  elevated  mar- 
gin, and  the  indurated  character,  and  in  the 
various  other  modifications,  which  may  ap- 
proach more  or  less  to  the  character  of  either 


It  is  in  reference,  then,  to  the.  sores  of 
which  1  am  now  about  to  speak,  that  the 
question  oCcur;S  as  to  the  use  of  mercury; 
tor  in  sloughing  sores,  and  also  in  pha  - 
denic  sores,  generally,  the  use  of  mercury 
is  out  of  the  question.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  other  desciiptions  of  primary  vene- 
real sores,  I  think  the  points  we  have  to 
consider,  regarding  the  employment  of  mer- 
cury, may  be  comprehended  under  three 
questions;  first,  whether  the  use  of  mer- 
cury is  essential  in  the.  treatment  or  to  th<; 
cure  of  such  sores  ;  secondly,  whether  the 
employment  of  mercury  will  abridge  the  du- 
ration of  the  complaint  ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
whether  it  will  expedite  the  cure ;  and 
thirdly,  whether  it  will  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  symptoms;  whether  it 
will  have  anv  effect  in  protecting  the  con- 
stitution from  those  subsequent  occurrences 
which  we  call  constitutional  syphilis. 

Now,  that  the  employment  of  mercury  is 
not  essential  to  the  cure  of  these  sores,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  explain  to  you,  and  1 
have  shown  to  you  that  it  has  been  proved 
hy  abundant  evidence  that  all  forms  of  vene- 
real disease  may'  get  well  without  the  use  of 
mercury.      The    next    question,    then,    is, 
whether  it  abridges  the  duration  of  the  com- 
plaint ;  and  on  this,  the  evidence  is  in  some 
respects  contradictory.     I  know  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hose,   whose   name  1   have 
mentioned,    as  having  commenced  in    this 
country      those      important    investigations 
which  throw  so  much  light  on   the   natural 
history  of  the   venereal  disease,   and  who 
tirst  showed   in   this  country  that  primary 
syphilitic  sores  might  get  well  without  the 
use  of  mercury.     I  know  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  although  the  cure  of  primary  syphilitic 
sores  could  be  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  mercury,   yet,    that   the   disease   lasted 
longer — was  more  tedious  than  when  mer- 
cury Was  employed  ;  and  that  has  heen  the 
opinion  of  others  who   have  tried  the  non- 
mercurial  treatment  extensively.     Yet  from 
the  experiments   that   have  been   made   in 
other  instances  it   appears  that   the   sores 
treated  without   mercury  got   well,    on    an 
average,  in  a  shorter  period  than  those  that 
were  treated  with  it.     I  allude  now  to[some 
comparisons  that  have  been    made    in    the 
English   army,  and  also  to  some   that  have 
been  made   abrotd;     A  report  was  made  hy 
Sir  James  M'Ciregor,  the   Director-General 
of  the  Army  Medical   Board,   and  Sir  Wil- 
liam    Franklin,    another    member    of    that 
Board,  of  1910   cases  of  primary    venereal 
sores  that  were  treated  without  the  use  of 
mercury  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  the 
average  period  of  cure  in  those  cases  was 
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twenty-one  days   where    there    wire    |  itfl  continued  under  the  constant 

without    tmi,,.     forty-hve    i ! -. » \  s ,    ki    those  observation  ol  practitioners   for  a  eon»ider- 

I    in     which     huho    existed    with    sons.  ibll  I « n  *_;  t  fi  ol  'time,  when-  there  wad  bti  op. 

\ii«I  lithe  tame  lime  Sr697  oasei  ol  primary  portuuit)  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  re- 

•■;  were   treated   with  mercury,  anil  they  suit — tha  returns  of  mh.1i  cases  lead  us  to  un 

occupied  m  the  cure,  on   an  average,  thirty-  opinion  quite  contrary  to   the   htateinenta  of 

thiee  daws  where   theie  \s .                    without  Air.    Hunter.     '1  In- v   certainly  induce   us   to 

huho,  and  lifly   days   where    there   was  bul>o  think  that  the  employment  ol  mercury  in  the 

with   sores.      S>   that   here    \ou    oh-erve,  in  treatiiu-nt   of   the   primary  symptoms,  h  . 

point  of  duration,   there    It  considerable    id-  marked   elfect   in  preventing  the  occurn 
vantage   derived  iu   the   treatment    of    such  Lof  constitutional    or    secondary    symptoms, 
cases  without  mercury.      In  a  certain  num- )  This,  of  course,    is   entirely  a  question    of 

her  of  cases  treated   at  the    hospitul  called  experience  ;  it  can   only   be   solved  by  ob- 

J  ttl  ile    (iract,   iu    Paris,  a  similar   kind  of  serving  the  elfect  of  the  one  and  of  the,  other 


result  was  obtained  ;  that  is,  out  of  10H  f 
0M6I   of  primary    venereal    sores,  366  were 

treated  with  mercury,  and  the  average  dura- 
tion of  those  cases  was  forty-seven  days, 
without  distinguishing  whether  they  had 
buhoes  or  not  ;  ti°8  were  trea'ed  without 
mercury,  and  the  average  duiation  of  those 
cases  was  twenty- eight  days  ;  according  to 
these  statements,  then,   the   result,  as  far  as 


treatment,  iu  a  great  number  of  cases.  Mr. 
Hose  states,  that  of  the  cases  be  treated 
without  mercury,  about  one  in  three  bad 
secondary  symptoms;  that  is,  a  third  of  all 
the  cases  had  constitutional  symptoms. 
There  were  some  experiments  made  about 
the  same  time  at  the  York  Hospital,  a  mili- 
tary hospital  at  Chelsea,  which  has  been 
discontinued.    There  were  some  experiments! 


relates  to  the  period  occupied  in  the  cure,  made  there,  and  in  those  it  was  stated,  that 
seems  to  be  much  in  favour  of  tho  treatment  the  proportion  was  one  in  ten  ;  but  in  larger 
without  mercury.  The  cure  was  more  ex-  experience  in  the  army,  it  is  found  that  the 
peditiously  effected  when  the  patient3  were  !  proportion   of  secondary    symptoms   is    not 


treated  without  mercury,  than  when  that 
remedy  was  adopted.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  the  grouuds  on  which  the  choice 
was  made,  in  those  cases  that  were  treated 
without  mercury,  and  those  that  were  treat- 
ed with  it.  Perhaps  the  two  modes  of  treat- 
ment wore  applied  to  a  different  class  of 
cases,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  this 
gives  us  a  clear  view  of  the  average  result  of 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  the  like  kind  ;  but 
looking  at  it  in  either  way,  as  1  said  before, 
the  non-mercurial  treatment  certainly  ap- 
pears in  the  most  favourable  light. 

The  third  question  then,  which  is  a  very 
important  one,  is,  whether  the  employment 
of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  the  primary 
affections,  can  be  considered  as  at  all  tend- 
ing to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  secondary 
disease.  Now  on  this  point,  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hunter  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
employment  of  mercury  could  have  no  elfect 
as  to  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  second- 
ary symptoms.  He  says  generally  through- 
out his  work,  that  mercury  will  cine  the 
condition  of  the  venereal  disease,  hut  that  it 
will  not  cure  the  disposition  to  it  ;  that  is, 
that  it  will  cure  the  disease  which  exists  at 
the  time  you  employ  it,  but  that  it  will  not 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  subsequent  symp- 
toms. His  opinions  on  this  point  in  various 
parts  of  his  works,  are  contradictory;  and, 
I  suppose,  in  point  of  fact,  that  he  really 
never  instituted  any  comparative  trial  him- 
self, but  that  the  opinions  he   has  given  on 


more  than  one  in  twenty.  In  the  1910 
cases  that  were  treated  in  the  army  without 
mercury,  96  instances  of  secondary  symp- 
toms occurred;  and  that  is  about  one  in 
twenty  of  all  descriptions.  In  the  28lJ7 
cases  which  were  treated  with  mercury, 
there  were  only  51  cases  of  secondary  symp- 
toms, and  that  is  one  iu  lifty-five.  So  that, 
in  the  whole  number  of  primary  cases  which 
were  treated  without  mercury,  there  was  a 
proportion  of  secondary  symptoms  amount- 
ing to  one-twentieth;  in  the  whole,  treated 
with  mercury,  the  proportion  of  secondary 
symptoms  only  amounted  to  one  fifty-tilth, 
Tho  inference,  therefore,  from  this  view  is, 
that  the  employment  of  mercury  in  the 
treatment  of  primary  syphilitic  sores,  has  a 
marked  influence  iu  protecting  the  patient 
against  secondary  symptoms. 

JN'ow  1  cannot  adduce  any  experience  of 
my  own  that  at  all  equals  in  extent  that 
which  1  have  now  detailed  to  you  of  those 
cases  treated  in  the  army  ;  but  I  should  state 
to  you  decidedly  as  the  result  of  my  own 
experience,  that  there  are  very  few  in- 
stances of  secondary  symptoms  occurring, 
where  the  primary  sores  of  the  descriptions 
1  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  were  treat- 
ed with  mercury.  It  is  my  plan  in  private 
practice,  to  employ  mercury  moderately — 
not  extensively — hut  moderately,  in  the 
treatment  of  primary  syphilitic  sores  (ex- 
cepting iu  the  cases  of  sloughing  and  pha- 
gedenic sores),  and  certainly  1  have  been  in 


this  subject  are  rather  theoretical  than  prac-  ■■  the  habit  of  seeing  secoudaiy  symptoms  very 
tical.  However,  the  returns  of  a  great  num-  seldom  occurring  in  such  cases;  1  may, 
her  of  cases  treated  in  the  armv  in  the  one  i  therefore,  state  to  you,  that  my  experience 
way  and  in  the  other — the  returns  of  cases  i  in  private  practice,  quite  accords  with  tho 
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inference  to  In'  drawn  from  the  torgd  ex- 
perience exhibited  by  tliti  Army  Medical 
I'.oinl. 

L  would  state  to  you,  then,  Hint  in  the 
description  of  sores  1  have  iiion  t  ioned ,  1 
should    generally  administer    mercury    i"    t 

moderate  way.    It  the  Irst  instance,  one 

would  clear  out  the  alimentary  r:m;il  of  such 
patients  ;  one  would  keep  them  ns  quiet  as 
possible,  put  them  on  a  moderate  diet,  and 
administer  rat  rcurv  moderately  ;  three,  four, 
or  live  mains  of  the  bine  pill  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  applv  the  black-wash,  calo- 
mel and  lime  -water,  10  the  sores;  and  this 
kind  Of  treatment  is  certainly,  on  the  ave- 
rage, veiv  successful  in  the  cases  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking. 

The  employment  of  mercury  is  morn  par- 
ticularly necessary  in  the  cases  of  indurated 
chancre;  and  whether  the  chancre  possesses 
that  character  originally,  or  whether  the  in- 
duration comes  on  subsequently,  or  whether 
the  induration  occurs  in  a  secondary  way, 
after  the  primary  sore  is  healed,  and  shows 
itself  simply  as  induration  without  sore,  1 
think  the  employment  of  mercury  is  equally 
required.  We  cannot  consider  our  patients 
to  be  safe,  so  long-  as  such  induration  re- 
mains, and  1  think  it  is  desirable  to  use 
mercury  in  those  cases,  and  to  continue  the 
employment  of  it  until  the  induration  has 
completely  disappeared. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  sores 
form  upon  the  glans,  or  the  internal  surface 
of  the  prepuce,  and  where  the  prepuce  goes 
into  a  state  of  phimosis  ;  so  that  we  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  the  sore  rather  by  the 
discharge  that  takes  place  from  under  the 
prepuce,  than  by  any  direct  evidence  of  its 
existence.  After  the  inflammation  of  the 
prepuce  is  reduced  by  soothing  means,  if 
the  discharge  continues,  and  if  we  feel  an 
induration  on  examining  the  prepuce  exter- 
nally, or  if,  upon  handling  the  glans,  pain  is 
felt,  we  naturally  conclude  that  a  syphilitic 
sore  is  on  the  glans,  though  we  cannot  see 
it  ;  and  in  such  instances  1  think  the  mode- 
rate employment  of  mercury  is  proper  ;  and 
we  may  inject  (after  syringing  the  part  well 
with  warm  water)  the  black-wash,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver. 

In  some  instances,  primary  syphilitic  ul- 
ceration makes  its  way  through  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  prepuce,  through  the  re- 
flection of  the  prepuce  over  the  glans,  and 
then  thn  ulceration  creeps  on  under  the 
sheath  of  the  integuments  which  surround 
the  glans  ;  and  when  this  part  of  the  pre- 
puce is  thus  perforated  l»y  ulceration,  dis- 
eased action  very  frequently  extends  under 
the  integuments,  and  almost  entirely  isolates 
the  body  of  the  penis,  passing  sometimes  a^ 
Mfgll  up  as  the  puhes.  I'nder  such  circum- 
stances, it  stems  to  me  always  to  be  the 


best  plan  to  slit  up  the  part  that  l£  thus  un- 
dermined by  ulceration.  We  find  that 
healthy  action  does  not  take  place  if  we 
leave  it  in  its  original  state.  ;  it  is  necessary 
to  slit  tip  the  undermined  portion  of  skin, 
and  then  you  will  find  it  will  heal  very  rea- 
dily. 

When  the  absorbent  gland.}  of  the  groin 
are  affected,  in  consequence  of  primary  uy- 
philitic  ulceration,  they  sometimes  swell 
Mpidly,  become  red,  hot,  and  painful — sup- 
puration quickly  takes  place  in  them.  In 
other  instances  they  swell  slowly,  the  pain 
is  not  considerable,  the  swelling  does  not 
become  red  ;  the  parts  are  indurated — sim- 
ply swollen  and  indurated.  There  is  a  kind 
of  acute  inflammation  of  these  glands,  lead- 
ing to  suppuration ;  and  there  is  a  more 
chronic  swelling  leading  to  induration  and 
tumour.  The  treatment  of  these  swellings, 
or,  as  they  nre  technically  called,  bvhnes,  a 
term  derived  from  the  Greek,  signifying/,'-/-^* 
—the  treatment  of  bubo,  I  say,  of  course  is  the 
same,  so  far  as  the  general  means  go,  as  that  of 
the  primary  symptoms  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected ;  they  both  participate  in  those  gene- 
ral means  which  are  adopted  for  the  primary 
symptoms.  The  state,  however,  of  the 
swelling  of  the  glands  may  of  itself  require 
particular  measures.  If  there  be  active  in- 
flammation of  the  glands,  you  treat  it  as  you 
would  active  inflammation  occurring  else- 
where ;  you  apply  leeches  ;  you  may  apply 
cold  lotions,  you  may  apply  poultices,  and 
whatever  a  simple  kind  of  inflammation  else- 
where would  require.  Tf  formation  of  mat- 
ter takes  place,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  opening  the  bubo,  for  we 
sometimes  find  that  it  is  absorbed,  and  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  remove  it  by  an 
opening.  When,  however,  the  integument 
has  become  thin,  and  there  is  a  sensible 
fluctuation,  it  is  generally  expedient  to  make 
an  opening  in  the  collection,  for  you  And  it 
will  otherwise  open  itself.  You  may  either 
slit  up  the  thin  skin  by  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion, or  you  may  apply  caustic,  if  the  de- 
tachment of  the  skin  has  been  very  consider- 
able, in  order  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the 
detached  integument.  We  generally  find 
the  suppuration  is  not  in  the  glands  them- 
selves, but  in  the  cellular  substance  sur- 
rounding them,  so  that,  when  we  open  the 
bubo,  if  the  opening  be  considerable,  we  see 
the  glands  exposed,  nearly  as  much  as  if  they 
had  been  dissected.  If  the  sore,  which  is 
connected  with  bubo,  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury,  and  if  the  bubo  itself  be 
of  indolent  and  indurated  kind,  rather  than 
of  the  active  inflammatory  description,  it 
will  generally  be  advisable  to  employ  mer- 
cury in  the  form  of  friction  ;  and  this  torm 
of  using  it  has  generally  been  considered 
to  have  been  parlieulaily  advantageous ; 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  passage  of 
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the   mercury  through  the   dis<  Med  gl  inda, 

D    advanta  / -<.us  effect   in  disp 
tl»e  bubo:  whether  this   be   tin    rase,  |k-i - 
haps  is  rather  doubtful.    Such,  bow<  i 

the  ojiiuiou  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  he  speaks 
vt-iv  strongly  of  the  advantages  i  It  at  are 
derived  in  the  dispersion  of  buboes  from  the 
employment  of  mercury  in  this  way.  In- 
deed be  says,  that  tor  a  consider:  ble  portion 
of  his  life,  haying  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
mercury  very  extensively  in  this  manner, 
he  has  never  seen  any  buho  proceed  to  any 
extent  under  that  treatment;  that  he  has 
checked  the  progress  of  it,  so  as  to  prevent 
suppuration  occurring.  It'  the  bubo  has 
either  been  opened  or  has  ulcerated,  anil  if 
the  sore  that  has  been  produced  is  going  on 
favourably,  has  a  healthy  aspect,  and  il  the 
primary  Syphilitic  ulcer  should  have  healed, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  persist  in  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury  on  account  of  the  bubo  ; 
we  may  then  leave  the  mercury  off,  and  use 
simple  common  measures  of  treatment. 

It  frequently  happens  in  persons  of  scro- 
fulous constitutions,  or  of  those  who  are 
otherwise  of  a  weak  hahit  of  body,  that  the 
ulceration  of  bubo  extends — becomes  very 
considerable  ;  that  sinuses  formed  by  sup- 
puration, occur  in  the  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane about  the  bend  of  the  thigh,  and 
sometimes  very  formidable  local  affections 
are  the  result.  Under  such  circumstances, 
I  need  not  observe  to  you,  that  perseverance 
in  the  use  of  mercury  would  be  most  preju- 
dicial— that  it  would  aggravate  all  the  symp- 
toms. In  such  cases,  we  should  give  the 
patient  the  advantage  of  country  air,  change 
of  air,  the  sea  air,  good  diet,  tonic  medicines, 
and  not  think  of  persevering  in  the  use  of 
mercury.  When  the  integument  covering  a 
bubo  has  been  considerably  thinned  before 
it  has  been  opened,  it  often  happens  that  the 
edges  of  the  bubo  are  undermined  in  the 
ulcerative  stage,  that  the  margin  is  left  in  an 
unhealthy  state,  and  that  cicatrisation  does 
not  take  place  in  consequence.  Here  the 
progress  of  the  cure  has  been  much  accele- 
rated, by  paring  oft'  with  a  strong  sharp  pair 
of  scissars  the  undermined  edge  or  skin  of 
the  bubo:  after  doing  this,  you  will  find  the 
cicatrisation  will  take  place  very  rapidly. 
In  such  instances,  if  cicatrisation  does  not 
advance  as  fast  as  you  would  expect,  it  will 
be  well  to  employ  mild  stimulants  ;  the  red 
precipitate,  for  example,  or  the  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  addition  to  that, 
you  should  use  pressure,  by  placing  com- 
presses on  the  ulcerated  part,  and  firmly 
binding  them  on.  We  sometimes  meet  with 
swellings  of  the  glands  of  the  groin  of  an 
indolent  kind,  which  do  not  proceed  to  sup- 
puration, and  do  not  disperse.  The  glands 
remain  swelled  and  painful,  the  patient  is 
prevented  from  taking  bis  ordinary  exertions, 
and  they  continue  much  in  the  same  state. 


I'nder  .sin  h  circumstances,  the  application 
of  blisters  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  very 
often  advantageous.  Sometimes  such  uu 
application  will  decrease  the  inflammation 
in  the  glands,  and  bring  it  on  to  suppuration  ; 
sometimes  it  produces,  dispersion  of  the, 
glandular  swel 

idiii  ;i  Syfnptoms. —  1  have  in  the  n->:t 

plaee  to  speak  to  you,  Gentlemen,  pf  the 
seconder}  symptoms  of  syphilis.  In  general 

an  interval  elapses  between  the  appearance 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms ;  and 
usually  this  interval  is  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks.  Occasionally,  however,  the  second- 
vmptoms  come  on  at  an  earlier  period; 
they  show  themselves  before  the  primary 
symptoms  have  disappeared.  It  is  not  vory 
uncommon  to  see  a  person  having,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  primary  syphilitic  sores, 
buboes,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  sure  throat, 
iritis,  and  affections  of  the  periosteum  and 
bones.  You  may  see  a  patient  with  all 
these  at  the  same  time  ;  the  secondary,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  overtake  the 
primary  symptoms — they  come  on  bofore 
their  time.  There  are  other  instances  in 
which  the  appearance  of  the  secondary 
symptoms  is  more  protracted,  in  which 
they  do  not  show  themselves  until  consider- 
ably after  the  time  at  which  we  should  usu- 
ally have  expected  them.  And  there  are 
some  instances  in  which  a  very  long  period 
elapses  between  particular  symptoms  of  the 
venereal  disease,  and  others  that  come  on 
next  in  order.  Now,  it  happened:  to  me  not 
long  ago  to  have  a  patient  who  had  a  vene- 
real eruption  all  over  bis  body.  The  cha- 
racter of  it  was  so  strongly  marked  that  I 
had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  asking  him 
immediately  bow  long  it  was  since  he  had 
had  primary  syphilitic  disease.  Well,  the 
truth  was,  it  was  so  long  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten it,  and  he  was  surprised  at  my  inquiry. 
It  turned  out  to  have  been  fourteen  months  ; 
the  primary  syphilitic  affection  had  got  well 
fourteen  months  before.  1  saw  another  iu- 
stance  in  which  nearly  two  years  bad  elaps- 
ed between  the  primary  sore  and  the  syphi- 
litic eruption  which  was  the  consequence 
of  it.  1  had  occasion  to  see  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  under  my  care  for  a  primary 
syphilitic  sore,  and  subsequently  for  a  sore 
throat  consequent  on  that,  and  this  gentle- 
man had  married.  He  had  married  about 
twelve  months  after  he  had  recovered  from 
these  symptoms.  He  came  to  me  in  about 
three  years  and  a  half  after  the  period  of  his 
marriage,  and  he  had  then  got  syphilitic 
symptoms  of  a  very  well-marked  kind,  which 
had  recently  occurred.  These  were  easily 
cured,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  syphilitic  character.  It  has  lately 
happened  to  me  to  see  two  instances  of 
s  ;re  throat,  that  I  could  not  have  hesitated 
at  all  in  calling  syphilitic,  if  I  had  looked  at 
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tlie  Itifoal  alone,  and  considered  that  with- 1  that  appearance.    Very   soon  you  observe) 


i.nt  reference  to  any  other  circumstance  in 
the  case.     One  was  the  case  of  a  patient  iu 
this  hospital,  and  another  that  of  a  gentle* 
man  wlio  consulted  mo  in   private.     'II. 
were  both  individuals  in  whom  you    could 
not  account  for  the  ulceration  of  the   throat 
in    any    other    way  ;     and     I    think    in    one 
then1  had  been  no  syphilitic  appearance    for 
( ight  years,  and  in  the  other  as  much  BS  ten 
ye arB  had  elapsed.     There  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  considerable,  latitude   with  respect  to 
the  time   that   may   elapse   between  the  ap- 
pearance of  primary  and   secondary  symp- 
toms, and  there   may  also  be  considerable 
difference  in  different  individuals.  And  real- 
ly I  feel  myself  unable  to  point  out  a  limit, 
or  to  say  what  length  of  time  may  he  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  necessary  for  securing 
a  person  from  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
I  know   that  some   would  say,   particularly 
with   respect   to  the  two  or   three  last  in- 
stances 1  have  mentioned,    that  those  could 
not  be  regarded  as  syphilitic,  that,  judging 
from  the   length  of  time,  they   must  have 
arisen  from   some  other  cause.     Now,  I  do 
not  know  from  what  ground  that  assumption 
proceeds.       If  six  or   twelve   months  may 
elapse  between  the  primary  and    secondary 
syphilitic  symptoms,  or  between   two  par- 
ticular effects  of  the  venereal  disease — if  six 
or  twelve  months  may  elapse,  I  do  not  know 
any  reason  why  two  or  three  years  or  a  still 
greater  number  may  not  intervene.     It  is 
only  a  question  of  experience.     I  can   only 
say,  as  to  those  cases  I  have  mentioned,  that 
I  was  fully   satisfied  of  their  syphilitic  cha- 
racter,  and  I  do  not,   therefore,  feel  able  to 
define   the   time  after   which  we  should  say 
an  affection  cannot  be  syphilitic.     The    oc- 
currence of  constitutional  symptoms  is  very 
commonly  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a 
considerable   degree  of  feverishness   of  the 
constitution.     In  this  respect  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  analogy  between  constitutional   sy- 
philis and  the  generality  of  exauthemotous 
diseases,   for    the   constitutional   symptoms 
more  or  less  show  themselves  by  eruptions 
of  some  kind  on  the  skin  ;  and  in  some  cases 
this  is  very  strongly  marked. 

I  have  already  detailed  to  you,  generally, 
the  symptoms  which  make  up  constitutional 
syphilis,  and  I  need  not  go  over  that  ground 
again;  I  have  therefore  to  explain  to  you, 
their  particular  varieties.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  we  have  various  forms  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions  ;  scaly  syphilitic  eruption  is 
one  of  the  most  common.  The  skin,  before 
the  eruption  appears,  exhibits  n  kind  of 
mottled  or  marbled  appearance  all  over  the 
body.     If  you  strip   the   patient,  though  the 


small    Spots    <>''    ^    reddish-brown,    or    what 
would    he    called   a    coppery   colour    on  the 
skin  ;   and  this  has  always  been  the  marked 
character  of  venereal   eruption.     These  red- 
dish-brown superficial  discolorations  of  the 
skin  soon  become  more;  deeply  coloured.  The 
cuticle  covering  them  desquamates  a  little, 
becomes  scaly,   and  the   cuticle  separates. 
The  spots  increase  in   size  ;    they  often  run 
together,   so    that    you    have    considerable 
patches  of  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the 
body   assuming   this   colour,     in     the    end, 
these  discolorations  generally  are    large  in 
size,  and  particularly  vivid.     They  have  a 
bright  coppery-red   colour,  and  the  cuticle 
over  them  becomes  very  Ecaly.     They  are 
very  strongly   marked  when  they  occur  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet ; 
then  the  contrast  of  the  colour  of  the  dis- 
eased with  the  healthy  skin  is  very  strong; 
and    the   cuticle,   being   thick,   cracks,  and 
assumes    a   whitish   appearance;    and    this 
character    is   very  strongly  marked  in   the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  in  the  soles  of  the 
feet.     It  is  what  would  have  come,   under 
the  description  of  that   which  Willan   and 
Bateman  call  syphilitic  lepra,  or   syphilitic 
psoriasis ;    and    very    frequently   syphilitic 
eruption   exhibits   itself    in  the    tubercular 
form.     In  the  scaly  form,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned   to  you,   the  discoloration  is  su- 
perficial, and  the  coppery-red  spots  do  not 
rise    above    the   level    of    the    surrounding 
sound  skin  ;  but,  in  the  tubercular  eruption, 
you  have  a  small  kind  of  eruption  with  the 
point  more  raised,  and  as  that  proceeds,  the 
cuticle  goes  into  the  scaly  state  ;  so  that  that 
is  in  fact  a  scaly  eruption,  although  there  is 
a  tubercular  elevation  of  the  cuticle  in   the 
first  instance.     In  other  cases,  there    is   a 
more  acute  action  of  the  skin — active  inflam- 
mation, with  the  formation  of  inflamed  pim- 
ples, or  of  papilla?,  as  they  are  technically 
termed.    These  arise  in  clusters  and  patches 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  after  remain- 
ing for  a  certain  time  they  vesicate  and  sup- 
purate, and  that  suppuration  dries  up,  and 
they  go   into   a  scaly  state,  and  you  have   a 
succession  of   those   pimples  forming   over 
various  parts  of  the   body  :    this  is  called 
papular  venereal  eruption.  There  is  another 
form  in  which  you  see  it — where  pustules, 
that  is  inflammation  of  the  skin,  take  place, 
effusion  occurs,  and  the  cuticle  is  elevated 
into  inflamed  pustules;    these    proceed,  and 
form   venerea!   ulcers  —  that    is,  the  pustular 
venereal  eruption.     These  are   the  principal 
forms    of   eruption     that    you    observe,    as 
secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis;    a    scaly 
syphilitic  eruption,   which   rony   be    called 


j  kin  is  seen  in  tin;  natural  state,  yet  there  is  ]  Syphilitic  lepra,  or  syphilitic  psoriasis,  a  tu- 
a  streaked  or  mottled  appearance  under-  I  Ik  rcular  eruption,  a  papular  eruption,  and 
neath  ;  there  are  little  patches  of  red,  ap-U  pustular  c-uiptiun  proceeding  l0  u'^01'11" 
pearing  through  the  cuticle,  which  give  it  •  tiou. 


?;  t 
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r  you  do  not  fad  tli.su  eruption*  al-ture   the    sear   of*  primary  syphilitic    aoraa, 

Wgys  distinct ;     frequently    they    »ro   m>,  hut    tnori  especially    in    It -males,    oil.  -n    produce 
biMiK  tunes   the  dififereut   characters   el  ih<-    »vartj  pa  ,  which  nometimeij  have 

eruptions  are  united  ;    that  is,  you  \vi il   hud    II    extensive   auriace,  and     they  are  culled 
sin   eiiipiiou  partly  pustular  ami  parllv  sca!v.    (  >n<li/tt,initl(i      th  rOOlj  in  be  regard- 

\  on     may    set'    ;i    mixture  of    the    eruptions    ed  us  syphilitic  ie-,u!li  ;    they  are  the  rebuin 
n.',    tlie     pustular   with    tlie    siulv,    and    of   the  state  of  skin    m   cun-equence  of  dis- 
you    do    not    tind    them    m\  unably  I  affecting  tOOM  porta  ;    lhe\  are  the  cmi- 

in  their  separate  and  distinct  forms.  MqueoOi   Dl  I esulting  from  syphilis 

I  he  pustular  eruption  spreads  into  ulce-  taking  plac  ■  m  the  skin, 
rations;  the  cuticle,  which  has  heeii  »le-  In  conjunction  with  tin  se  atli-ctiona  of 
\ated  by  lymph  or  pus,  gives  way,  and  the  J  the  skin,  we  not  uii!ivi|uently  have  iutiam- 
lluiil  which  is  discharged  encrusts  upon  the  nialion  of  the  iris  taking  place  ;  and  that  id 
surface.  The  skin  ulceiut -s  under  that  en-  i  S  form  of  cisease  which  may  occur  in  cou- 
crustatiou  ;  a  greater  discharge  of  mutter  junction  with  various  forms  of  syphilitic 
takes  place,  and  the  encrustation  is  in-  eruptions — we  may  have  it  either  with  the 
creased.  If  the  part  be  kept  moist,  you  then  pustular,  or  with  the  scaly  syphilitic  eruption, 
see  an  ulcer  ;  but  if  you  leave  it  exposed  to  Then,  either  together  uitn  the  ailectious  of 
the  air,  the  matter  concretes  in  the  way  I  j  the  skin,  or  shortly  after  them,  or  indepeu- 
have  mentioned,  and  the  part  is  covered  '  dently  of  them,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
with  encrustations  more  or  less  thick.     The  |  various    ulcerated  affections   of  the   fauces, 


ulcerations  thus  formed  are  superticial  sores, 
generally  of  a  circular  I  hope,  and  rapidly 
healing.  In  other  instances,  they  degenc- 
rule  into  very  foul  and  intractable  ulcera- 
tions   of    a    phagedenic    character.     Very 


or  mucous  membrane  coveting  the  neigh- 
bouring parts — sore  throat,  in  the  iirst 
place,  there  is  a  form  of  ulceration  princi. 
pally  observed  in  the  tonsils,  ia  which  there 
is  a  deep  ulcerated  excavation   taking  place 


generally  they  retain  the  circular  form,  and  |  in  those  parts  ;  a  destruction  of  the  sub- 
we  find  thut  they  heal  up  in  the  centre,  but  j  stance,  without  any  attempt  at  reparation  ; 
not  towards  the  edges  ;  that  there  is  a  heal-    a  loss  of  substance   as  if  a   part  had  been 


ing  up  in  the  centre,  and  a  very  foul  or 
tawny  margin  by  which  the  ulceration  ex- 
tends. Frequently  the  sores  are  of  acres- 
cent  shape  ;  that  is,  they  have  a  convex 
edge  by  which  thfey  extend,  whilst  they  heal 
up  at  the  concavity.     Sometimes   the  plia 


scooped  out,  the  surface  exhibiting  a  tawny 
appearance,  as  if  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
thick  yellow  matter:  these  have  been  called 
by  foreign  writers,  Utrductous  ulcerations, 
as  if  they  had  been  covered  by  a  stratum  of 
lard.      These  are  principally  observed  in  the 


gedeuic  edge  is  simply  of  a  tawny  colour;  tonsils;  but  you  may  observe  the  same  kind 
at  other  times  it  is  considerably  elevated  and  |  of  affection  running  along  the  outside  of 
almost  sloughy,  with  a  very  red,  angry,  and  j  the  palate — along  the  edge  of  the  uvula, 
liery  state  ot  the  neighbouring  skin.  There  And  you  will  find  that  this  ulceration  will 
is  a  considerable  variety  in  the  characters  of ,  occur  with  very  little  apparent  disturbance 
those  syphilitic  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  all  j  of  the  mucous  membrane  generally,  hardly 
of  which  originate,  in  the  first  instance,  any  thing  like  inflammation  about  it  ;  nor  is 
from  a  vesicle  or  pustule.  there    any  thickening  or  considerable  pain 

The  skin  is  also  liable  to  other  affections    observed  :     sometimes   it  is  fouud  to  have 


dependent  on  venereal  disease  :  ulcerations 
take  place  of  a  secondary  character,  in 
the  skin  about  the  arms;  and  tbeie  thev 
very  commonly  have  an  elevated  margin, 
with  somewhat  o(  an  indurated  base,  some- 
thing like  the  indurated  syphilitic  sore.  At 
other  times,  the  ulcerations  about  the 
margin  of  the  anus  have  the  appearance  of 
fissures  or  chaps  ;  and  the  natural  folds  of 
the  skin  about  that  part  seem  to  give  rise 
to  the  particular  form  which  the  old  writers 
call  ivi gn&m  tori,;  that  is,  a  cracked,  rag- 
ged, and  ulcerated  condition  of  the  parts 
about  the  anus.  The  skin  at  the  roots  of 
the  toes,  aud  the  skin  on  the  surface  of  the 
toes  opposite  to  each  other,  often  go  iuto 
a  state  of  foul  ulceration  with  elevated  sur- 
faces, and  a  copious,  thin,  and  very  offensive 
discharge  takes  place  from  them  :  that  form 
of  ulceration  has  been  called  rag-ides  digito- 
iiim,  chaps  of  the  toes.    The  parts  which 


proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent  before 
the  patient  is  aware  of  its  existence.  It  has 
been  chronic,  without  any  great  disturbance. 
Frequently,  again,  there  is  a  much  more 
active  disturbance  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat,  which  becomes  red  aud 
swelled,  secreting  more  mucus  than  usual; 
a  good  deal  of  discharge  filling  the  throat,  and 
a  superficial  ulceration  with  white  patches, 
superticial  spots  extending  over  the  velum 
palati,  or  superficial  ulceration  of  the  ton- 
sils. Again,  the  throat  may  be  the  seat 
Of  a  very  formidable  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion ;  that  is,  there  may  be  a  destruction  of 
the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  it 
ma\*  have  a  sloughy,  or,  at  least,  a  phage- 
denic character, with  a  bright-red  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  portion  of  the  membrane, 
and  occupying  particularly  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  reaching 
above  the  velum  palati,  aud  extending  fur- 
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tlior  downwards  than  you  ran  see  l>y  in- 
spection extoriudly.  I-  requcntlv  ulceration 
is  uot  confined  to  tlio  throat,  but  it  may  lake 
place  alaO  l"  v.hmus  paits  ot'  felia  tongue,  Of 
in  tlic  mucous  membrane  of  tin  cheeks, 
(»r  of  (lie  liji.s.  Sometimes  there  is  I  state  ol 
uh-eraliou  cit'  tlic  inncous  membrane  of 
l»aris.  Sometimes  the  mucous  iinm- 
brulie   is   thickened,   rmsed    into    a    kind    of 

irregular  swelling,    'llie  limbs,  the  joints, 

and  bones,  arc  also  the  seat  ot  various  uffec- 
tiona  connected  with  syphilis. 

In  the  outset  of  constitutional  symptoms, 
it  is  not  uncommon  tor  patients  to  complain 
of  severe  pain  ot  the  limbs  generally,  and  ot 
the  joints,  without  our  being  able  to  observe 
any    particular   swelling,   or  obvious    devia- 
tion from  the  natural  state  of  them.     Jn  the 
more  advanced  stage  of  syphilitic  affections, 
however,  we  find  severe  pains  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  limb — not  in  the  joints,  but 
in    the   intermediate   parts;    and    we  then 
usually  find,  that  swelling  takes  place  either 
in  the  bones,  or  in  the  periosteum  covering 
the    bones    of  the    limb.       Sometimes    the 
swelling  is   of  that  hard  incompressible  na- 
ture, that  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  bone 
being  in  a  state  of  inflammation  ;  sometimes 
it  is,  although  firm,  of  a  more  yielding  kind, 
and  such  as  is  calculated  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose the  bone  is  the  seat  of  the  affection. 
There  may  be  exostosis  or  periostosis.     In 
these  cases  it  frequently  happens,   that  pa- 
tients complain  little  during  the  day,  but  the 
severe    pain   comes   on    during   the   night, 
wUch  prevents  them  from  getting  rest,  and 
goes   off  again   in    the  morning.     In    some 
cases  of  this  kind,  there  is  a  simple  thicken- 
ing of  the  periosteum,  or  swelling  of  the 
bones.     In    others  there  is  a  more   active 
affection  ;  the  disease  proceeding  to  suppu- 
ration, matter  forms  under  the  periosteum, 
makes  its  way  out,  and  a  portion  of  the  bone 
perishes — syphilitic  caries  takes  place,  that 
is,  the  substance  of  the  bone  ulcerates,  and 
perishes  to  a  certain  extent.  In  the  more  pro- 
tracted cases  of  syphilis,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  considerable  swellings,  with  much 
pain  in  the  joint.     In  the  early  part  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  you  have  simple  pain  in 
the  joints,  but  where   it  has  been  of  long- 
continuance,   where  the   patient   has  been 
exposed  to  repeated   attacks,   inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  occurs, 
and  swelling  of  the  joint  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  interstitial   deposition.      These, 
then,  are  the  common   appearances  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  or  lues  venerea,  as  it 
is  called:    various  eruptions  of  the  Bkin — 
various  ulcerations — ulcerations  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  fauces,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  mouth — pains  and 
swellings — pains  of  the   limbs   and  joints, 
and  swellings  of  the  joints,  periosteum,  and 


bones;    iriiis   taking  place   in    conjunction 
with  lifeOtMHM  of  the  skin. 

There  ite  other  foffPl  of  secondary  sy- 
philis, which  tire  bss  common.  Sometimes 
the  lining  membrane,  of  the  meatus  uudito- 
rioi  becomes  liillained,  and  a  thick  purulent 
discharge  takes  place  from  it,  accompanied 
rally  with  deafness.  .Sometimes  a 
chronic  swelling  oft  he  testicle  occurs ;  the 
testicle  becomes  enlarged,  becomes  bald- 
ened, and  if.  usually  iiregu'ar  and  tubcrcu- 
lated  on  its  surface,  attended  by  consider- 
able pain.  Commonly  only  one  testicle  is 
affected,  sometimes  both.  When  the  other 
bones  of  the  body  are  affected,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hnve  those  of  the  nose  and  of  the 
palate  suffering.  Probably  the  affection  in 
the  no6c  is  in  its  nature  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  shin  bone;  consi- 
derable pain  is  experienced  in  the  part ;  the 
membrane  covering  it  becomes  ulcerated, 
portions  of  the  bone  come  away,  and  fetid 
discharge  takes  place.  Sometimes  the  affec- 
tion of  the  throat  spreads  to  the  larynx  ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  is  a  very  serious  extension  of 
the  disease.  When  we  see  how  close  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  to  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  throat,  which  is  so 
commonly  the  seat  of  syphilitic  disease,  we 
are,  perhaps,  rather  inclined  to  wonder  that 
this  extension  does  not  take  place  more  fre- 
quently. It  is,  however,  not  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence.  Syphilis  does,  indeed, 
sometimes  extend  into  the  larynx,  and 
sometimes  necrosis — partial  death  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  takes  place.  The 
affection  here  is  very  serious,  as  all  affections 
are  in  those  parts  where  they  are  capable  of 
interfering  with  the  respiratory  functions  ; 
it  must  be  very  serious — it  endangers  the 
life  of  the  patient.  Such  are  the  various 
affections  which  make  up  constitutional 
syphilis  or  lues  venerea.  Now  we  observe 
in  general,  that  these  show  themselves  first 
in  the  skin  ;  often,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  show  themselves  in  the  skin,  they  ap- 
pear also  in  the  throat,  the  eye  being  fre- 
quently involved,  iritis  being  added,  toge- 
ther with  pains  in  the  limbs  and  in  the 
joints  ;  that  is  the  combination  of  symptoms 
which  usually  exhibits  itself  in  the  .first  in- 
stance, when  the  disease  extends  further 
than  its  primary  seat.  The  bones,  the  nose, 
and  the  joints,  are  usually  affected  at  a  re- 
moter period. 

Mr.  Hunter  divides  the  parts  affected  by 
constitutional  syphilis  into  two  classes;  he 
calls  one  the  jirst  order  of  parts,  and  the 
other  the  second  order  of  parts.  Those 
that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  first,  he  calls 
the  first  order  ;  the  bones,  the  nose,  and  the 
joints,  he  calls  the  secoud  order.  He  soys 
constitutional  symptoms  primarily  affect 
those  of  the  first  order,  and  subsequently 
show  themselves  ia  those  of  the  second 
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order  ;  and   although,   an  a  generul  dI>m 
Uou,     this  in  >v   be  admitted,   yt-t   U  doeeBOt 

bold  invariably  true.  1  have  ahrudy  stated 
lo  vou,  that  the  secondur)  S)  mpluius  suuit- 
times  come  oil  before  the  pi  unary  symptoms 
are  g  one  ,  und  OOOasioU&Uy  the  second  older 

of  parts  is  affected  in  the  tir.it  instance.  1 
t>uw,  not  long  since,  u  gentleman  who  liad 
u  primary  .->ore  upon  the  penis,  thut  had 
Justed  a  considerable  tune;  the  ulceration 
had  extended  through  the  reflected  lining 
of  the  prepuce,  upon  the  glans,  and  hud  bur- 
rowed under  the  skill  of  the  penis*  J  here 
was  considerable  induration  ;  it  had  lasted 
u  long  time  there,  perhaps  some  six  or  seven 
weeks  or  more,  and  he  had  a  swelling  of  the 
periosteum  covering  the  side  of  the  head  ; 
t hut  was  the  iirst  appearance  of  the  second- 
ary symptoms  in  that  case.  I  remember 
another  case  of  a  medical  gentleman  who 
consulted  me,  in  which  the  lirst  appearance 
of  secondary  symptoms  after  the  primary, 
was  a  swelling  of  the  periosteum  of  the 
frontal  bone.  You  are  to  regard  these  dis- 
tinctions, then,  of  lirst  and  second  orders, 
as  only  true  in  a  geneiul  sense,  und  as  not 
being  invariably  applicable. 

1  lind,  Gentlemen,  that  our  time  has  ex- 
pired, and  we  must,  therefore,  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  treatment  of  the  second- 
ary symptoms. 

Lecture  XX VII. 

Venereal  Disease — Secondary  Symptoms 
in  the  Skin,  soft  parts  of  the  Throat, 
Nose,  Testicle — fVarts — Syphilis  in  In- 
fants. 

Secondary  Symptoms. — I  believe,  Gentle- 
nun,  that  I  omitted  in  the  last  Lecture  to 
notice  one  point  to  which  I  had  intended  to 
advert,  and  which  is,  the  question,  whether 
a  syphilitic  bubo  can  occur  without  any  pri- 
mary sore  ;  whether  the  glands  in  the  groin 
can  become  affected  by  syphilis,  except  in 
consequence  of  the  previous  existence  of  a 
primary  sore  on  some  part  of  the  generative 
organs  1  This  is  a  point  that  is  not  yet  de- 
cided. 1  can  only  state  to  you  my  own  be- 
lief, which  is,  thut  the  glands  in  the  groin 
may  become  so  affected.  1  ueed  not  say 
that  we  do  occasionally  see  instances  where 
chronic  indolent  swellings  of  the  glands  in 
the  groin  occur  in  individuals  in  whom  we 
cannot  trace  any  other  cause  for  their  oc- 
currence ;  in  individuals  who  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  possibility  of  contracting 
syphilis,  and  where  the  employment  of  mer- 
cury in  the  form  of  friction  on  the  inside  of 
the  thighs  very  often  contributes  to  the 
dispersion  of  such  swellings.  1  fancy  the 
general  belief  is  rather  on  the  other  side, 
that  a  swelling  in  the  glands  of  the  groin, 
occurring  independently  of  a  sore  or  dis- 
charge, is  not  lo  be  legarded  as  proceeding 


from  syphilitic  infection;  and  the  point  is  to 
be  considered  as  altogether  doubtful. 

1  enumerated  to  vou   in    tin  cMtr, 

und  described,  the  various  phenomena  winch 
ktilute  what  are  called  secondary  symp- 
toms of  Syphilis — lues  venerea.  Now  nil 
these  do  not  occur  in  one  individuul,  nor  do 
they  occur  indiscriminately  ;  but  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  certain  of  these  affections 
combined;  they  foim  certain  groups,  which 
exist  either  in  conjunction  with,  or  in  suc- 
cession to,  each  other,  ill  paiticular  in- 
stances. 1  here  does  not  seen  to  be  any 
thing  like  an  invariable  coincidence  of  them 
in  any  individual  ;  but  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  that  many  of  the  uppearances 
of  both  frequently  do  combine  together,  and 
that  some  of  them  do  not,  so  that  we  can 
give  a  sketch  of  what  occurs  in  particular 
instances.  In  a  former  lecture  I  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  to  you,  that  Mr.  Carmichael, 
of  Dublin,  conceived  that  certain  secondary 
symptoms  could  be  traced  to  certain  primary 
sores  as  their  oiigin  ;  that  a  certuin  train  of 
secondary  symptoms  might  be  referred  to 
a  particular  primary  sore,  and  that  there 
was  so  much  regularity  in  the  connexion  of 
these  phenomena,  that  he  considered  him- 
self authorised  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
several  forms  or  different  species  of  venereal 
disease,  to  which  he  has  assigned  names,  i 
may  just  mention  to  you,  that  the  distinc- 
tions which  he  has  adopted,  and  the  names 
which  he  has  given  to  them,  certainly  show 
that  certain  symptoms,  both  primary  and 
secondary,  ure  frequently  conjoined ;  and 
inasmuch  us  that  is  the  case,  I  think  we  way 
very  properly  adopt,  at  all  events,  some  of 
the  names  which  Air.  Carmichael  has  given 
to  those  characters,  without  adopting  to 
their  full  extent  his  notions  respecting  the 
different  varieties  of  poisons  which  produce 
them. 

The  indurated  chancre — that  sore  which 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  description, 
has  been  generally  regarded  by  the  profes- 
sion since  as  more  particularly  deserving 
the  name  of  syphilitic  primary  sore  or  chan- 
cre ;  that  indurated  chancre  is  commonly 
followed  by  the  scaly  eruption,  by  the  exca- 
vated and  tawny- coloured  ulcer  of  the  ton- 
sils, by  pains  in  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones, 
and  by  nodes  formed  on  those  bones.  This 
combination  of  symptoms,  Mr.  Carmichael 
calls  the  scaly  venereal  disease  ;  and  it  is 
that  combination  of  symptoms  which  has 
been  more  particularly  described  by  Mr. 
Hunter  in  his  work  on  the  venereal  disease, 
and  which,  subsequently  to  his  description, 
has  regularly  been  assumed  as  constituting 
the  true  venereal  disease  or  syphilis-  Mr. 
Carinichuel  considers,  that  this  form  of  ve- 
nereal disease  is  particularly  benefited  by 
the  administration  of  mercury,  and  that,  in 
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fart,  the  employment  of  mercury  s<>  m  to  ;if- ' 

the  system,  is  tin'  best  1  r<*:i limn t  ofthil 

form  of  the  ailfctioii,  whether  in  its  primary 
or  iii  i is  secondary  shapes.     1  should  bare 

no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  hun  on  tins 
particular  point,  namely,  lhat  the  indurated 
chancre,  the  scaly  eruption,  the  excavated 

ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  ami  the  nodes  on  the 
shafts  of  the  long  hones,  with  severe  noctur- 
nal   pains    occurring   in     the    same    hones, 

are  symptoms  whieh  do  require  mercury i 
and  the  removal  of  which,  if  not  absolutely 

requiring,  is  much  accelerated  by  the  em- 
nent  of  mercury,  so  as  to  affect  the 
MMl;  We  are  not,  howover,  to  lay  down 
tin-  use  of  mercury,  even  in  this  form  of  the 
disease,  in  that  same  absolute  and  positive 
manner,  in  which  it  was  heretofore  regarded 
as  a  remedy  for  syphilis.  The  recent  in- 
quiries into  the  history  of  syphilis  demon- 
strate, as  I  hare  told  you,  that  all  forms  of 
the  venereal  disease  can  get  well  without 
the  use  of  mercury  ;  that  syphilis  is  not 
that  uncontrollable  disease  which  proceeds 
to  destroy  the  part  -affected,  and  then  goes 
on  from  one  part  to  another,  with  a  progress 
essentially  destructive  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, till  it  destroys  the  individual  in  whom 
it  occurs;  these  are  notions  decidedly  erro- 
neous, because  the  disease  may  go  through 
its  progress  and  wear  itself  out  without 
mercury,  in  whatever  form  it  may  occur. 
We  are  to  consider,  therefore,  that  mercury, 
though  the  best  remedy  in  treating  the  dis- 
ease, is  not  such  as  that  we  are  to  persevere 
in  the  use  of  it  at  all  hazards  till  we  affect 
the  system.  Mercury  acts,  as  I  have  told 
you,  as  a  kind  of  poison  in  some  individuals, 
and  produces  very  serious  and  very  bad  ef- 
fects indeed.  Heretofore  it  has  been  re- 
garded as  better  that  the  individual  should 
bear  these  ill  effects,  than  that  the  syphi- 
litic symptoms  should  go  on  ;  but  now  we 
know  that  the  venereal  disease  does  not 
produce  those  effects  which  so  imperatively 
call  upon  us  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, when  its  operation  is  so  essentially 
prejudicial  to  the  individual  who  takes  it. 
Under  such  circumstances,  then,  even  in  this 
form  of  the  disease,  we  should  relax  for  a 
while  our  employment  of  the  mercury  ;  we 
should  allow  the  bad  effects  to  subside  ;  we 
should  resume  the  use  of  it  again,  leave  it 
off  again,  return  to  it  again  in  smaller  quan- 
tities than  those  which  we  had  before  given, 
and  so  forth.  And  we  derive  this  advantage 
at  all  events  from  the  recent  inquiries, 
namely,  that  we  need  not  expose  our  patient 
to  the  injurious  effects  which  mercury  is 
capable  of  producing,  as  we  may  lay  it  aside 
and  trust,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  other  means. 

The  second  form  of  venereal  disease  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Carmichael  is,  what  he  calls 
the  papular  venereal  disease;  I  should  have 


mentioned  to  you  before,  that  Mr.  f'armi- 
cheel  cbaracterfsea  the  disease  chiefly  by 

the  form  which    the    eruption   assumes  ;    be 

idert  the  eruption  as  the  crrcuraetawee 

most  characteristic  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  affection  ;  and  we  certainly  find  that  this 
is  true  in  many  Other  rases,  as  in  small-pox, 

cow-pox,  and  so  forth.  He  says,  that  the 
papUiai  eruption  follows  either  the  super- 
ficial venereal  disease,  which  is  unattended 
with  induration  of  the  basis  or  elevated 
edge  —  that  it  follows  simple  gonorrhea, 
and  that  it  also  follows  a  primary  affection 
which  I  have  not  vet  mentioned  to  you,  that 
is,  an  excoriation  of  the  prepuce  and  glans, 
with  puriform  discharge.  This  is  a  kind  of 
primary  affection,  with  respect  to  which 
one  is  under  somtf  doubt  whether  it  ought 
to  be  referred  to  gonorrhea  or  syphilis.  We 
find,  however,  that  occasionally  the  lining 
of  the  prepuce  and  covering  of  the  glans 
penis  become  inflamed,  red,  thickened,  ex- 
coriated, superficially  ulcerated,  and  that 
there  is  produced  a  thin,  purulent,  and  ge- 
nerally strong-smelling  discharge  :  this  has 
sometimes  been  called  gonorrhoea prejnttii — 
gonorrhoea  of  the  prepuce  ;  and  with  that 
affection  we  not  uncommonly  find  an  indu- 
rated venereal  sore  on  the  prepuce,  at  the 
reflection  of  the  lining  over  the  glans  penis  : 
at  all  events,  we  find  an  excoration  without 
being  able  to  say  that  it  is  actually  in  a 
state  of  ulceration.  Now  these  three  forms 
of  the  primary  venereal  affection — the  su- 
perficial sore  without  elevated  edge  or  in- 
durated basis,  the  gonorrhoea  preputii,  or 
the  inflammation  and  excoriation  of  the 
prepuce  and  glans,  with  purulent  discharge, 
and  gonorrhoea ;  these  three  forms  of  the. 
primary  affection,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Carmichael,  are  very  commonly 
followed  by  papular  eruption  of  the  skin, 
by  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  with  superficial  ulceration,  by 
particularly  severe  pains  of  the  joints  and 
limbs,  without  swelling  of  the  periosteum  of 
the  bones,  or  swelling  of  the  joints  them- 
selves, and  considerable  pains  in  the  chest 
and  back  In  fact,  the  papular  eruption  is 
a  tolerably  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin  : 
it  consists  of  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
pimples  of  a  bright-red  colour  ;  that  is,  it 
consists  of  a  number  of  minute  patches  of 
active  inflammation  of  the  skin  ;  and  when 
these  exist  all  over  the  body,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  thev  produce  considerable  fe- 
brile disturbance — that  there  is  a  full  pulse, 
pain  of  the  head,  thirst,  a  white  tongue, 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
considerable  pain  in  the  limbs  and  joints. 
This,  in  fact,  is  a  rather  more  active  inHam- 
mator}' disturbance  of  the  system,  than  that 
which  is  observed  in  the  scaly  venereal  dis- 
ease; although  I  may  observe  to  you,  that 
the  appearance  of  constitutional  symptoms 
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of  syphilis,    whatever  form   they  may  as- 
sume, ii  usually  preceded  by  wore  01 

of  febrile   constitutional    disturbance.     The 
symptom*    that    I    have   just    men 

you  of  tourff  require  a  pretty  active,  anti- 
phlogistic tir.ituunt  j    sometimes  yen 
tnin,  ut  all  event*  motive  purging,  ami  the 
administration  ut'  saline  and  antimonia]  me- 
dicines afterwards,   low  diet  ami  rest  ;  ami 

they  neithf  r  require,  nor  «re  they  benefited 

in  the  active  inflammatory  stage,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  meicury.     Indeed,  this  papular 
veuereal  eruption  will  go  through  a  certain 
course  much   like  the   other  active  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin,  the  small-pox,  meusles, 
etc.      The  pimples  very  commonly  vesicate, 
or  form  a  little  pus  at  the  point,  the  inthun- 
niatiou  theu  subsides,    the   vesication   dues 
up,    a  little  desquamation  takes  place,   and 
the  inllammatioii  entirely  disappears.      You 
may   have    a  succession  of    these    pimples  ; 
you  may  have  patches  of  them  forming  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  you  may  have 
some  diilicully  iu  removing  them  ;  however, 
the    progress    of  the   complaint    leads  to  a. 
natural  cessation  ultimately.     The  eruption 
comes  to  an  end  of  itself  often,  independ- 
ently of  the  employment  of  anv  particular 
means  :  you  watch  the  symptoms,  and  you 
hasten  their  termination  by  the  antiphlogis- 
tic   treatment  suited   to   the   state   of    the 
system.     There    is    no    necessity    for    the 
employment  of  mercury  generally  in  these 
cases,   except   towards   the   decline  of  the 
affection,  and  then    you   sometimes    acce- 
lerate the  cure   by  the   moderate  employ  - 
ent    of    it  —  by    the    blue-pill,     or    Plum- 
mer's   pill,   in   moderate  doses.     This  form 
does   not,    like    the    former    shape  of  the 
affection,    require   the    regular   and  active 
administration  of  mercury.     1  may  observe 
to   you,  however,    that  when  iritis  occurs, 
which  it  olten  does,  in  conjunction  with  the 
papular  eruption,  and   in  conjunction    also 
with  the  scaly  eruption,  that  it  then  usually 
requires   a  considerable   and   prettv  active 
administration  of  mercury,  within  the  space 
of  a  short  time  :   this   is  a  point,  however, 
that  1  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  more 
particularly  when  I  come  to  treat   of  affec- 
tions of  the  eye. 

(\  third  form  of  the  ulcerative  venereal 
disease  is,  that  which  Mr.  Carmichael  calls 
t\)e phagedenic  form,  where  the  primary  form 
has  the  phagedenic  character,  ami  where 
the  affection  of  the  skin  in  the  secondary 
stage  consists  of  tubercles,  which  proceed  to 
ulcerations,  and  which  form  ulcerations  pos- 
sessing also  the  phagedenic  character — 
spreading  by  phagedenic  margins,  where 
the  sore  throat  is  oi  the  same  character,  ex- 
hibiting phagedenic  ulceration,  mors  par- 
ticularly at  the  hack  part  of  the  pharynx, 
and  where  there  are  very  troublesome  and 
obstinate  atlectiona  of  the  bones  ami  of  the 


ms,  both  primary  |nd 
d  with   veiy  COliai 

able    pain,    and,    gi  n. -i uiiy    speaking*  the 

'.out     these    affection* 
very    considerable  ;    bo  much  t-.u  as  to  wear 
out  the  ihe  patient*  uud   very 

serious!)  debilitate  the  constitution.   Jieuce 
it  happens  that  inasmuch  as  these  affections 
thou  great  tendency    to  relapse — inasmuch 
a^  they  occur  again  and  again — inasmuch 
they  present    some  of  the   worst    cases     in 
which   the    powers  of   the   system  are  most 
reduced,   we   see   the  greatest   uifliculty  in 
conducting  the   patient  to   u  cure.     Exam- 
ples of  tins   kiud   of  disease,  I  have  already 
intimated  to  you,  show,  generally,  that  mer- 
cury in  not  a  proper  remedy  iu  cases  of  pha- 
gedenic affections ;   that  the  general  employ- 
ment of  it  usually  exasperates   the  disease, 
whether  in  its  primary,  or  in  its  secondary 
form;  therefore,  we  are  not  to  think  of  tho 
employment  of  meicury  carried  to  the  state 
of  affecting  the  system   generally.     I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prejudices  of 
many  who  are    opposed  to  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, have  probably  arisen,  iu  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  effect  of  the  injudicious  use 
of  it,  in  cases  of  this  kind.     Under  the  no- 
tion that  mercury  was  a  specific  for  syphi- 
lis, it  has  no  doubt  been  exhibited  in   pha- 
gedenic, as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease.    Long  courses  of  it  have  been  used  in 
the  phagedenic  form,  because  the  symptoms 
would  not  yield,  and  have  been  rather  ex- 
asperated by   the  remedy.     The  symptoms 
have  occurred  again  and  again  ;  mercury  has 
been  had  recourse  to  as  often,  and  thus,  by  the 
serious  nature   of  the  disease,  and  partly  by 
the  injudicious  use  of  this  powerful  remedy, 
patients  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of 
great  weakness,  and  no  doubt,  in  many  in- 
stances, their   lives  have  been  lost  in  conse- 
quence.    In  the  phagedenic  form  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease,  we   generally  have   recourse 
to  the  employment  of  narcotics,  for  the  sake 
of  soothing   the    severe  pain  which  accom- 
panies the  disease.     We  use  coniutu,  hyos- 
eiamus,   opium,   and   Dover's  powder,:    but 
when   the    suffering    is  very  considerable,  I 
believe  the  general  experience   of  the  pro- 
fession is,  that  opium  is   the  only  remedy  of 
this  kind   on  which  we  can  confidently  rely, 
so  that  we  are  generally  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  employment  of  opium  ;    and   when  we 
use  it  in  cases  of  this  kind,  1  think  we  shall 
find  it    necessary    not   merely   to    exhibit  a 
single  dose  at  bed-time,  but  to  employ  it  at 
regular  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  effect 
on  the  system.    A  grain  of  the  crude  opium, 
or  five  grains  of  the  pilula  saponis  cum  opio, 
may  be   exhibited   every  eight  or  six,  or,  in 
very  b;;d   cases,    four    hours.     In    instances 
where  we  do  not  require   this  very  free  ad- 
ministration of  it,   we  may  give  a  dose  of 
Dover's    powder— ten,    twelve,    or    fifteen 
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<»rninR  nt  bed-time,  or  a  fewgrainfl  of  the 
pil.  sap.  cum  op.  at  night,  nnd,  if  Hebe 
;i    fdW  times    in    thB    COurSO    of  tlie  day.       hi 
Conjunct  en    with    this,  we   may   firld   advan- 

lYom  tin*  employment  of  sarsaparllla. 
I  laparillo  DOti8e88   any  virtue,  I  tlnnk  it 

must  he  beneficial  in  cases  of  phagedenic 

Venereal    disease.      These   are    the   e.ase3    in 

which  the  genera]  powers  are  COdsidernbh/ 

depressed,  and    il   is  iu    such   cases    that  we 

find  the  efficacy  of  sarssparilla  most  clearly 

exhibited.  Although  mercury  employed  in- 
ternally IS  prejudicial  in  the  phagedenic  form 
of  the  disease,  the  same  objection  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  exist  with  respect  to  tho  em- 
ployment of  it  locally  ;  and,  in  fact,  ]  do  not 
know  any  form  of  the  affection  in  which  the 
treatment  by  mercury  locally,  in  various 
forms,  is  not  advantageous.  The  black- 
wash,  the  yellow  wash,  and  perhaps  more 
particularly  the  cinnabar  fumigation,  may 
be  used  ;  the  latter  is  a  very  eligible  form 
of  the  remedy  in  many  instances  of  obsti- 
nate and  serious  ulceration  of  the  fauces, 
where  you  caunot  apply  mercury  in  any 
other  form.  In  the  intractable  phagedenic 
ulceration  of  the  skin,  which  is  so  common, 
the  yellow  wash  is  a  very  advantageous  ap- 
plication. JN'ow  it  has  happened  to  me 
sometimes  to  see  the  cinnabar  fumigation 


i-  to  use   it  at  all,  I ven  to  the  extent  of 
all'ectin;;  I  m. 

Mr.  (  ainiie!,:e  I  nl .;')  SpOttks  of  a  fourth 
fotm,  Die  jiustiilnr,  hut  he  does  not  sj. 
of  tins  form  of  it  very  confidently,  nor  t 
he  had  lullv  established,  lH  Ms  own  mind, 
th"  existence  of  it  ;  nnd  therefore  I  Deed 
not  trouble  you  with  any  observations  on 
what  lie  says  respecting  it. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  three  distinc- 
tions, the  scaly,  the  papular,  and  the.  phage- 
denic forms,  I  think  that  those  cases  of  them 
which  may  occur  to  you  in  practice,  will 
very  nearly  bear  out  the  appearances  which 
Mr.  Carmichael  has  described,  and  you  will 
recognise  this  in  them,  that  his  descriptions 
must  have  been  founded  on  the  results  of 
actual  observation.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  myself 
prepared  to  go  to  the  length  he  has  done,  in 
saying  there  are  so  many  distinct  poisons 
producing  the  effects,  because  there  is  not 
that  consistency  observed  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  symptoms  I  have  mentioned  to> 
you  which  is  seen  in  the  other  affections  of 
the  body,  measles,  small-pox,  &c.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  find  that  clear  kind  of 
distinction  between  the  various  primary 
svmptoms  which  Mr.  Carmichael  assumes. 
We  sometimes  see  sores  of  different  cha- 
racters existing  in  one  and  the  same  indivi- 


applied  to  the  throat,  simply  with  a  view  to   dual.     Sometimes  we  have  a  superficial  ve- 


the  local  influence  of  the  remedy  on  the 
ulcer  there,  produce  salivation  in  a  very 
powerful  degree.  In  many  instances  where 
I  have  seen  this,  I  have  fouud  that  the  local 
disease  in  the  throat,  and  sometimes  that 
the  local  disease  in  other  parts,  has  pro- 
ceeded verv  favourably.  So  that  I  would 
not  lay  it  down  that  mercury  is  absolutely, 
in  no  instance,  to  be  employed  as  regards 
its  general  effect  on  the  system  in  those 
cases  ;    indeed  those  cases  are  so  obstinate 


nereal  ulcer,  and  an  indurated  sore,  occur- 
ring in  the  same  person.  You  may  often 
have  a  sore  of  which  one  part  is  indurated 
and  the  other  is  not.  The  truth  is,  that 
that  particular  form  of  induration  varies  in 
some  respects  according  to  the  texture 
which  is  affected,  for  we  do  not  find  that 
induration  when  the  sore  is  seated  in  the 
glans  penis.  We  do  also  find  that  there  are 
combinations  of  the  eruptions.  You  will  see 
tubercular  and  scaly  eruptions  occurring  in 


and  intractable,  that  sometimes  we  find  we  '  the  same  individual;  you  may  see  a  scaly 
do  not  succeed  by  the  remedies  we  consider,  eruption  with  phagedenic  ulceration  in  the 
fromgeneralexperience,themostsuitable,and  I  same  person.  The  distinctions,  therefore, 
we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  others.  Gentle-  that  have  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Carmichael, 
men  who  have  acquired  very  great  reputation  are  only  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  and 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  I  have  seen  |  not  to  be  taken  as  strictly  and  accurately 


repeatedly  go  upon  the  rule  in  consultation, 
that  where  a  person  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  mercury,  and  had  not  been  benefited  by  it, 
they  have  changed  the  remedy,  and  said,  You 


true  under  all  circumstances.     But  the  par- 
ticular rules  of  treatment  which  he  has  laid 
down  appear  to  me  to  be  very  judicious  j 
and  I  think  you  cannot,  on  the  whole,  have 


must  not  go  on  with  it,  but  use  sarsaparilla  ,  a  safer  guide  in  point  of  practice  than  the 
and  other  medicines  ;  and,  on  the.  contrary,  book  which  he  has  written.  Now,  having 
where  those  other  medicines  have  been  used  I  mentioned  to  you  with  approbation  this 
without  advantage,  they  have  said,  You  must '  work  of  Mr.  Carmichael,  1  would  also  re- 
discontinue  them,  and  have  recourse  to  the  'commend  to  you  another  work,  of  still  mora 
employment  of  mercury,  and  reallv  we  are  recent  date,  as  being  well  worthy  of  your 
obliged  to  do  so  in  some  of  these  cases.  We  attention  ;  it  contains  a  very  excellent  rela- 
must  use  mercury  internally  in  some  of  the  '  ti  ofl  of  facts  on  the  subject,  judiciously 
lenic  cases;  but,  in  doing  so,  we'  arranged,  and  the  various  doctrines  are  dis- 
tnost  ose  it  very  cautiously  at  first,  we  must !  cussed  in  it  with  the  advantage  of  consider- 
;'ive  il  in  ven  small  doses;  but  1  would  !  able  personal  experience,  in  a  very  rational 
not  go  to  the  extent  of  saying,  that  you  are    way— I  mean,  the  Treatise  on  Syphilis  by 

Mr.  Bacot. 
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Hi.-  attention  in  the  meatus  uuditorius  ex- 
ternum, the  inflammation  there  with  puru- 
lent discharge,  is  by  no  moans  %  common 
occurrence  111  syphilis  ;  it  is  only  seen  occa- 
sionally, ami  then  not  very  strongly  marked. 
I  have  only  seen  it  occasional;  v  wi-eie  it 
has  born  necessary,  with  other  concomitant 
circumstances,  to  employ  mercurv,  and  1 
have  I  mud  that  the  discharge  from  the 
meatus  auiiitorms  externas,  together  with 
the  disturbance  that  has  accompanied  it,  has 
yielded  very  favourably  to  mercury. 

The  affections  of  the  bones  Bod  joints  that 
occur  in  some  individuals  are  often  very 
tedious  and  very  troublesome.  The  majo- 
rity of  instances,  1  fancy,  of  what  we  call 
nodes,  are  inflammations  of  the  periosteum 
of  the  bones  affected.  Sometimes  this  in- 
flammation is  of  an  active  kind,  attended 
with  external  redness,  and  proceeding  to 
the  formation  of  matter.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  it  is  a  mere  indolent  and  chro- 
nic swelling,  and  it  is  particularly  trouble- 
some in  consequence  of  the  severe  pain 
which  accompanies  it.  Proceeding-  on  ordi- 
nary principles,  we  should  say  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  would  be  benefited 
by  the  application  of  leeches,  and,  where  it 
is  more  active,  by  poultices.  I  do  not 
know  that,  in  general,  we  find  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  very  useful  in  these  instances, 
although  1  would  not  venture  to  assert  that 
that  is  not  a  mode  of  treatment  we  ought 
to  employ  in  certain  cases.  When,  however, 
the  inflammation  proceeds  to  suppuration, 
we  do  not  find  that  much  matter  is  formed  ; 
but  when  tendinous  parts  are  concerned,  or 
when  the  formation  of  matter  occurs  under 
the  periosteum  of  the  bone,  we  find  that 
free  incision,  so  as  to  liberate  the  matter,  is 
attended  with  marked  advantage  ;  therefore 
where  we  have  tried  other  remedies  without 
giving  relief,  an  incision  through  the  in- 
flamed and  swelled  parts  down  to  the  bone, 
so  as  to  set  the  matter  at  liberty,  very  fre- 
quently puts  an  end  to  the  patient's  suffer- 
ings. In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  this 
affection  the  mercurial  plasters  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage ;  but,  when  this  oc- 
curs as  a  symptom  consequent  on  syphilitic 
disease,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  we  no 
doubt  shall  find  the  most  advantage  derived 
by  the  employment  of  mercury,  so  as  to 
affect  the  system.  With  respect  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  mercury  in  many  of  these  cases,  1 
am  rather  surprised  at  the  opinions  that 
have  lately  been  given  by  many  practical 
persons,  namely,  that  the  employment  of 
mercury  gives  rise  to  these  affections  j  that 
these  nodes  on  the  bones  actually  owe  their 
origin  to  the  employment  of  mercury.  I 
must  acknowledge  that  this  is  contrary  to 
my  own  experience  ;  it  appears  that  that 
particular  form  of  the  disease  results  from 
particular  primary  forms,  as  in  the  cases  of 


eruptions  or  any  other  characters  of  syphilis ; 
but  independently  of  that,  where  nodes,  that 
is,  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  arise  in- 
dependently of  syphilitic  affection,  1  do  not 
know  any  more  powerful  mode  of  combating 
them,  after  the  nse  of  antiphlogistic  means, 
than  th?  employment  of  mercury,  so  a* 
afreet  the  system.  The  affections  of  the 
joints  generally  take  place  in  the  protracted 
states  of  syphilitic  disease  ;  and  some  of  tho 
most  troublesome  of  those,  cases  occur  in 
the  advanced  periods  of  phagedenic  syphili- 
tic disease.  You  frequently  find  the  syno- 
vial membrane  of  the  great  joints,  such  as 
the  knee-joint,  swejls,  and  that  the  joint' 
itself  enlarges  from  the  deposition  that  takes 
place.  You  might  infer  that  the  local  ab- 
straction of  blood  bv  cupping,  or  leeches, 
would  be  of  advantage  in  such  a  case.  Some- 
times it  does  good,  but  you  cannot  rely, 
under  such  circumstances,  upon  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  as  a  means  of  alleviutiug  the 
affection  as  fully  as  you  could  when  the 
joints  are  the  seat  of  the  affection,  and  when 
the  synovial  membrane  becomes  inflamed 
from  other  causes.  I  think  blistering  is 
most  beneficial  in  those  cases  ;  and  blister- 
ing is  also  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  the 
cases  of  obstinate  venereal  affections  of  the 
periosteum.  In  reference  to  these  pains  in 
the  joints,  and  of  the  limbs  generally,  and 
also  to  the  venereal  eruption,  much  good  is, 
in  many  instances,  derived  from  the  warm 
bath,  and  this  is  a  remedy  which  may  be 
combined  with  any  of  the  other  modes  of 
treatment  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
resorting. 

The  affection  of  the  testicle  is  not  one  of 
the  more  frequent  forms  of  the  syphilitic 
disease  ;  we  see  it  occasionally.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  affection  of  the  testicle  occurs, 
particularly  in  conjunction  with  any  of  the 
forms  of  the  disease  I  have  mentioned.  I 
think  we  seldom  see  it  alone  ;  we  usually 
find  it  occurring  with  some  other  secondary 
symptom,  and  the  co-existence  of  it  tends  to 
assist  our  diagnosis.  The  affection  of  the 
testicle  consists  in  a  moderate  enlargement 
of  it,  with  induration,  general  enlargement 
and  swelling,  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
knotty  enlargement  existing,  with  no  very 
active  inflammation,  no  redness  of  the  scro- 
tum, nor  is  the  testicle  very  large.  1  think 
I  have  invariably  found  that  this  particular 
symptom  is  removed  most  effectually  by  the 
employment  of  mercury. 

The  affection  of  the  nose,  like  that  of  the 
bones,  has  been  considered  of  late  by  those 
who  have  entertained  strong  notions  against 
the  use  of  mercurv,  to  be  au  effect  resulting 
from  the  administration  of  mercury.  Now 
I  believe  no  one  has  ever  heard  any  body 
sav  that  he  has  seen  an  affection  of  the  nos» 
arising  in  persons  who  have  employed  mer- 
cury for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
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overcoming  the  venereul  disease.  I  have 
•eeu  affections  of  the  nose  arising  in  person! 
who  hare  employed  mercury  lor  the  venereal 
disease,  and  not  to  nny  very  gTeal  extent;  so 
that  I  do  not  participate  in  those  opinions 
which  ascribe  this  effect  to  mercury, although 
one  may  usually  look  to  this,  as  one  of  those 
forms  of  disease  which  may  he  rendered 
■tore  severe  hv  the  injudicious  use  of  the 
remedy.  1  think  in  general  the  use  of  mer- 
cury does  not  do  good  where  the  nose  is  the 
■eat  of  disease,  and  that  sarsaparilla  and 
narcotics  are  the  means  that  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  together  with  a  lotion  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  distilled  water  or  lime- 
water — that  treatment  is  the  safest  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Syphilitic  Warts. — With  respect  to 
warts,  as  connected  with  syphilitic  disease, 
we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
employment  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of 
them  ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  this,  as 
they  are  in  other  cases,  the  result  of  simple 

nflammation  of  the  parts ;  and  therefore 
their  treatment  falls  under  the  general  rule 
of  treatment  applicable  to  warts  under  other 
circumstances. 

.  Syphilis  in  Infants. — There  is  one  other 
form  of  the.  venereal  disease  still  remaining, 
that  I  have  to  speak  of  to  you,  and  that  is 
syphilitic  disease  as  it  occurs  in  infants. 
This  is  a  form  of  the  disease  not  arising  in 
the  way  that  the  disease  does  in  the  adult, 
through  the  medium  of  sexutil  intercourse. 
Syphilis  is  communicated  to  infants  through 
the  medium  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  the 
mother;  the  syphilitic  poiscm  is  conveyed 
to  the  child  in  utero  by  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  and  the  child  is  sometimes  born 
with  the  effects  of  the  poison  visible  on  it  at 
its  birth,  but  more  commonly  the  result  of 
the  affection  becomes  apparent  in  a  few 
weeks  after  birth — four,  live,  or  six  weeks, 
or  even  a  longer  period.  The  affection  as 
we  see  it  in  infants  is  very  strongly  marked  ; 
it  is  so  peculiar  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  can- 
not be  confounded  with  any  other.  The 
sores  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  appear  to 
me  equally  clear  and  unequivocal  ;  and  hence 
I  must  acknowledge  that  it  seems  to  me  very 
strange  that  .Air.  Hunter,  who  appears  to 
have  seen  a  very  great  number  of  well-mark- 
ed iustauces  of  it,  should  have  put  it  down 
in  the  chapter  of  his  book  in  which  he 
speaks  of  diseases  resembling  syphilis,  hut 
which  are  not  syphilitic.  The  disease  itself  i 
in  the  infant,  bears  the  strongest  analogy  to  ! 
syphilitic  disease,  as  we  see  ir  in  the  adult. 
The  disease  which  thus  appears  in  the  in- 
fant may  be  communicated  by  suckling  to  a 
healthy  woman  ;  the  disease  produced  in 
that  woman  is  capable  of  affecting  oilier  in- 
dividuals, and  lastly,  which,  1  should  have 
supposed,  would  have  been  the.  strongest 
argumeut  of  Mr.  Hunter   in  favour  of  ite  j 


being  syphilitic,  it  is  curable,  and  most 
( 'asily  and  decidedly  so,  by  the  employment 
of  mercury.  That  is  his  great  criterion  iu 
general,  in  deciding  whether  a  disease  is 
venereal  or  not.  If  a  complaint  gives  way 
easily  under  the  use  of  mercury,  he  argues 
that  it  is  syphilitic  ;  if  it  does  not,  he  argues 
that  it  is  not  syphilitic. 

This  affection,  therefore,  in  the  infant, 
would  come  most  properly  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  syphilis,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter's 
criterion.  In  fact  all  the  symptoms — the 
origin  of  the.  disease,  the  way  in  which  it 
may  be  communicated,  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  cured — all  concur  in  showiDg  that 
it  is  syphilitic.  Mow  we  naturally  ask,  in 
the  first  instance,  whether  this  affection  in 
the  child  proceeds  from  the  primary  or  the 
secondary  form  of  the  disease  in  the  mother  1 
So  far  as  my  own  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion and  inquiry  have  gone,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  produced,  not  by  the  existence  of 
the  primary,  but  by  the  existence  of  the  se- 
condary, disease  in  the  mother.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  the  existence  of  primary  disease 
in  the  mother  may  not  produce  it,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  I  think  we  find  it 
seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  second- 
ary or  constitutional  form  ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
disease,  as  it  appears  in  the  child,  does  not 
bear  the  characters  which  would  constitute 
a  series  of  symptoms  that  we  should  regard 
as  primary  in  the  adult.  I  remember  the 
instance  of  a  young  female  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  in  this  hospital  a 
patient  of  mine,  being  then  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy — about  the  sixth  month — at  all 
events  as  far  as  that,  and  who  had  got  very 
obstinate  chancres,  for  which  I  had  to  em- 
ploy mercury  so  as  to  salivate  her,  and  which 
1  did  freely.  I  may  observe  here,  that  that 
was  done  without  having  had  any  effect  on 
the  offspring.  1  am  not  sure  whether  she 
had  any  secondary  symptoms  before  the 
birth  of  the  child  or  not,  because  she  did  not 
continue  to  remain  under  my  care ;  but 
knowing  that  she  was  in  the  family  way,  I 
was  interested  in  the  case,  and  I  told  her 
when  she  left  the  hospital,  to  bring  the 
child,  and  let  me  see  it  in  a  month  after  it 
was  horn.  She  brought  it,  and  it  was  then 
perfectly  well  and  healthy.  I  told  her  to 
bring  it  to  me  at  the  end  of  another  month  ; 
and  she  came  a  fortnight  sooner  with  it 
poxed  all  over,  and  she  herself  had  got  a 
syphilitic  affection  of  the  throat,  and  was  ill 
altogether.  Now  this  is  the  only  instance 
that  1  have  pot.  of  primary  disease  alone 
appearing  in  the  mother  where  the  infant 
was  affected,  but  vet  1  cannot  Bay  that  she 
lind  no  secondary  disease  before  the  birth 
of  the  child.  There  is  another  case  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Mvy,  c\'  Leeds,  in  a  paper  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Medico-  (hi >?//•- 
gioul  Transactions,  entitled,  "  Tacts  ill  us- 
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trating  the  effects  of  the  Venereal  Di* 

«)n  the  fluid  in  I  u  ro,  bj  W  ilium  I U 
but  there  it  appears  from,  what  hi  til 
that  tin-  i  -  i^uiiills  ai..  on* 

tins    ivmptoms  in   flje  mother ;  ami  I  ol>- 

b>-i  vti  that  h«>  introduce  s  a   question  which  1 

have  also  Babmitted  to  you  in  a  former  leo< 
ture,  namely,  whether  syphilis  can  he  com- 

inunicuLd   from    tho   husband    to   the    wife 

by  oohahitation,  when  the  husband  labours 
under  the  secondary  or  constitutional  form  of 
the  disease  !  And  he  is  of  opinion,  although 
he  is  not  able  to  state  any  positive  tacts  to 
support  him  in  that  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
ease maybe,  so  communicated,  that  the  hus- 
band labouring  under  secondary  symptoms 
may,  by  cohabitation,  communicate  the  dis- 
easo to  the  wife  ;  and  i  acknowledge  that 
that  also  is  the  impression  on  my  own  mind, 
from  the  circumstances  that  have  come  un- 
der  my  observation. 

Children    that    have   received  syphilitic 
affections  in  utero,  are  sometimes  born  with 
the  cuticle  desquamating  and  peeling  oft", 
all  over  them  ;    in  a  desperate  state,  weak, 
emaciated,  aud  just  ready  to  die,  in  tact — 
the  cuticle  peeling  off  all  over  the  body ; 
that   is    the    form   in  which    it   sometimes 
exists  at  birth.     More  commonly,  however, 
when  the  children  are  born,   they  exhibit  a 
redness  of   parts,  excoriations,   superficial 
ulcerations,  and  sometimes  vesicles,  or  pus- 
tules,  show  themselves  about  the  anus  and 
the  external  organs  of  generation;  and  this 
all'ection,  which  commences  in  these  parts 
of  the  skin  soon  after  they  are  born,  gradu- 
ally extends  all  over  the  body:  thus,  in  a 
short  time,  you  will  rind  that  the  child  ex- 
hibits over  the  whole  of  it  patches  of  a  cop- 
pery-red   discoloration  of  the  skin,  some- 
times   large    in   quantity,    and    sometimes 
smull ;   that  those  patches  go  into  a  slight 
scaly  state,  and  that  the  cuticle  desquamates 
or  separates  from  the  whole  of  the  body, 
sometimes  without   any   manifest  previous 
inllammation  ;  but  you  will  find  it  separating 
over  the  whole  body,  even  to  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet — peeling  off 
from  the  whole  frame.     You  will  see  those 
patches  of   light  coppery-red  discoloration 
of  the  skin  particularly  large  and  vivid  about 
the  face,  so  that  the  child's  face  has  a  nasty 
scabby  appearance.     You   will   observe  ul- 
cerated fissures  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  ; 
aphthuj   of   the  mucous  membrane    of   the 
mouth  ;     a    soreness    and   raw   state  of  the 
eyelids.      You   will   find    that    the  nostrils 
become  inflamed,  and  that  a  thick,  viscid, 
yellow  secretion  stud's  up  the  nares,  so  that 
the  child   has  generally  a  kind  of  snuffling 
about  the  nose  ;    aud  when  vou  come  to  look 
at  it,  you  will  see  that  the  nostrils  are  eom- 


■      -hat  the  child   loses  He- h~  become* 

relied  and  wrinkled  —  miserable   ems* 

i,   fretful,    and    irritable ,  and   exhibits 

marks  of  tin-  Most  ua favourable  constitu- 
tional a  lb-  ction  ;  and,  in  tact,  u  the  compliant 

be  not  relieved,  the  Infant  very  soon  goes 
off. 

It  has  only  happened  to  me  in  two  in* 
stances  to  witness  iritis  as  a  symptom  of 
syphilis  in  the  infant.  L  have  seen  two 
instances  of  that,  but  all  the  other  cases  I 
have  seen,  and  1  have  seen  a  great  number, 
have  consisted  of  more  or  less  of  the  symp- 
toms I  have  just  mentioned  to  you.  Some- 
times there  are  ulcers  pretty  much  indurate d 
about  the  anus;  that  is,  indurated  ulcers 
with  a  superficial  edge  and  rather  indurated 
base. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  very  sim- 
ple. You  must  administer  mercury  ;  and 
fortunately  these  young  subjects  hear  tho 
administration  of  mercury  very  well.  Half 
a  grain  or  three  quarters  of  a  grain,  or  a  grain 
of  calomel  may  be  given  night  and  morning  ; 
or  four  or  five  grains  of  the  hydrarg.  cum 
creta  may  he  given  night  and  morning,  aud 
this  simple  treatment  accomplishes  all  we 
wish.  You  will  find  that  under  this  treat- 
ment the  local  syptoins  I  have  described 
very  rapidly  become  better;  ulcerations,  if 
they  have  been  produced,  heal  rapidly  ;  the. 
scaly  eruption  of  the  skin  goes  off  %  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  ceases  ;  the  child  re- 
covers its  flesh  ;  and  really  in  instances 
where  children  seem  to  have  been  so  ema- 
ciated and  reduced  that  you  could  not  have 
expected  any  ffeing  but  dissolution,  you  will 
find  in  a  very  short  time  that  all  the  symp- 
toms are  gone,  and  that  the  children  gain 
health  and  strength.  On  the  contineut  it 
appears  to  be  the  more  general  plan  to  ad- 
minister mercury  through  the  mother,  and 
to  affect  the  child  through  her  medium. 
Now  I  have  found  the  direct  administration 
of  mercury  to  the  child  answer  extremely 
well,  so  that  I  have  generally  adopted  that 
kind  of  treatment. 

You  should  he  aware  that  the  syphilitic 
disease  which  I  have  now  described  to  you, 
when  it  occurs  in  children,  is  capable  of 
being  communicated  from  children  to  sound 
women  who  suckle  them;  and  that  women 
who  thus  receive  the  infection  are  capable 
of  communicating  it  to  other  persons  ;  thus 
it  is  that  those  who  are  nursing  a  child  un- 
der these  circumstances,  should  be  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  employing  all  the  necessary 
precaution  for  checking  the  propagation  of 
ihe   affection. 

The  effect  of  the  venereal  disease,  when 
it  is  introduced  into  the  system  of  the  mo- 
ther, and  when  it  thus  influences  the  state 


pletely  plugged  up  with  that  thick,  yellow,  of  health  of  her  offspring,  is  in  some  instan- 
ouvnstve  matter.  In  conjunction  with  these  ces  not  confined  to  a  single  birth,  but  it 
symptoms,  you  had,  as  you  would  naturally   extends  to  others  j  and  that  in  cases  where 
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the  woman  has  not  received  tho  infection 
immediately  by  sexual  intercourse,  children 
;il  two  or  three  dill'erciil  births  have  b  -  Q 
nfiucted  with  it.  There  KM  two  or  three 
instances  related  of  this  sort  by  Mr.  Hey, 
of  Leeds,  in  the  volume  that  I  have  already 
referred  to  ;  and  by  perusing  it  you  will 
Jind  that  he.  gives  a  ease  where  there  was 
n  succession  ot 'appearances  proceeding  from 
the  voar  lt">71  to  1(>7.>  ;  successive  children 
born  by  tho  same  mother  became  affected  by 
the  venereal  disease,  which  she  herself  had 
\ed  through  the.  medium  of  a  woman 
who  had  drawn  her  breasts,  so  that  it  had 
not  been  received  through  the  medium  of 
sexual  intercourse,  and  thus  for  a  long  time 
tho  real  naturo  of  the  disease  was  undis- 
covered. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  case 
of  this  kind,  .where  there  was  a  primary  ul- 
cer with  indurated  basis  and  margins,  con- 
sequent on  the  venereal  disease,  being  com- 
municated to  a  nurse,  by  a  child  which  she 
was  suckling;  and  the  facts  of  that  case 
ilhist : nte  the  natural  history  of  those  affec- 
tions very  well :  from  those  facts  it  appeared 
in  the  first  place,  that  a  syphilitic  child  gave 
the  disease  to  a  healthy  woman  who  nursed 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  her  own  child  having 
been  kept  at  the  other  breast  did  not  receive 
it.  The  woman  that  so  nursed  this  child 
had  a  primary  sore  on  the  breast,  an  affec- 
tion of  the  absorbent  glands,  and  an  eruption 
over  certain  parts  of  the  body,  similar  to 
what  we  would  regard  in  other  cases  as 
seoondary  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease. 
This  child  then  appearing  to  be  well,  was  put 
to  a  second  nurse.  This  second  nurse  had 
a  primary  sore  on  the  breast,  and  had  an 
eruption  over  various  parts  of  the  body;  she 
became  pregnant  and  was  delivered  of  an 
infant,  who  in  about  four  or  five  weeks  was 
covered  over  from  top  to  toe  with  syphilitic 
svmptoms.  Now  these  and  a  variety  of 
other  instances,  evidence  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  evidence  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
communicated  to  children,  and  how  a  child 
is  capable  of  communicating  it  to  others; 
and  the  testimony  altogether  appears  to  me 
to  he  so  clear,  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
discover  what  the  grounds  are  which  occasion 
any  person  to  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  At  all  events  I  can  say,  that  the 
administration  of  mercury  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned,  is  a  most  effective  and  rapid 
mode  of  lemoviug  it. 
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February  1st. 

ON    INTKSTINAL    WOllMg, 

If  it  be  a  law  of  nature,  Gentlemen,  that 
man,  and  every  other  animal,  should  eat  and 
be  eaten  ;  it  is  no  less  a  law,  that  we  all 
should  inhabit  and  be  inhabited;  for  not 
only  do  a  variety  of  animals  reside  within  us, 
and  get  their  living  by  feeding  upon  us, 
but  it  is  said  that  in  every  kind  of  animal, 
other  animals  aro  discovered.  Some  of 
these  are  evidently  introduced  from  with- 
out, or  are  hatched  from  ova  accidentally 
introduced  from  without,  and  are  called 
ectozoa  ;  while  others  are  begotten,  born, 
and  bred  within,  however  the  family  may 
have  originally  found  its  way  there  and  set- 
tled ;  and  these  are  called  entozoa.  With 
respect  to  ectozoa,  a  flea,  and  various  other 
insects,  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the 
ear,  and  there  produce  a  sense  of  consider- 
able noise  and  severe  suffering,  which  may 
be  all  terminated  in  a  moment,  by  intro- 
ducing a  little  sweet  oil,  and  suffocating 
them.  You  could  not  punish  a  person  more 
cruelly,  than  by  sending  him  away  with  a 
flea  in  his  ear.  I  once  saw  a  woman  who 
had  been  in  this  state  for  several  days,  but 
her  sufferings  were  at  once  stopped  ;  ear- 
wigs have  been  discharged  from  the  maxil- 
lary and  frontal  sinuses  ;  the  domestic  and 
horseleech  frequently  make  their  way  into 
the  stomach,  when  soldiers  sleep  in  the 
open  air  in  marshy  land,  destroy  life,  and 
are  found  to  attain  an  enormous  size,  by 
sucking  the  internal  parts.  Live  spiders, 
the  larva  of  the  bee,  and  different  varieties 
of  the  beetle,  as  well  as  other  insects  and 
lizards,  and  I  know  not  what,  have  been 
discharged  from  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
the  beetle  sometimes  in  large  numbers.  I 
was  shown  two  centipedes,  said  to  have  been 
vomited  alive,  within  a  fortnight,  by  a  girl 
eleven  years  of  age,  preceded  by  titillation 
in  the  throat  ;  the  second  had  lived  three 
days  when  I  saw  it,  and  had  had  no  food; 
the  mother  said  the  girl  had  vomited  a  black 
beetle  two  months  previously  ;  the  girl  had 
suffered  palpitation,  heaviness,  and  pain  of 
the  head.  1  had  also  a  patient,  an  infant, 
who  discharged  from  the  bowels  about 
twelve  live  larvtc  of  the  common  ////,  nnd  in- 
stantly lost  a  chronic  cough  ;  1  saw  its  nap- 
kin taken  Off,  and  these  moving  about 
among  the  alvine  excretion.  It  had  eaten 
of  a  high  pheasant  nine  months  before.  I 
had  also  two  cases,  in  which  a  live  cabbage 
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caterpillar  was  discharged  from  the  bowels  ; 
the  one  occurred  in  a  woman  who  was  in  the 
habit    of  eating   cabbage-stalks    while    \r- 
pariug  dinner,  and  it  is  on  the  cabbage  that 
the  noctua  pronuia   lays  its  eggs.     1   also 
once  witnessed  the  discharge  of  the  larva- 
of  the   rlesh  tlv,  the  musca  cilxiriit.      I   can, 
Clieref  re,  readily   believe  similar   accounts 
wh:jh  are  scattered  in  various  authors.     Dr. 
food,  for  example,  quotes  a  case  in  which 
numerous  pupa?   of    this  same   fly,   musca 
cibaria,  were  discharged  from  an  adult  by 
means  of  purgatives,  after  causing  much  de- 
rangement.    In  the  ninth  volume  of  Dun- 
can's Medical  Commentaries,  a  boy  is  said 
to  have  discharged   incredible  numbers   of 
the  cabbage  caterpillar,  by  means  of  calomel 
and  jalap  ;  and  he,  too,  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  frequently  gone   into  the   garden,  aud 
eaten  youngcabbage-leaves.    The  horse  dis- 
charges larva?  of  the  cestrus  communis ;  after 
their  escape,  they  are  metamorphosed  into  a 
fly  which  lays  its  eggs  upon  their  surface  ; 
tb^,e  egg3  are  licked  up  by  the  horse,  swal- 
'  iwed,  hatched  into  larva;  in  its  stomach  ;  in 
the  splenic  portion  of  which  they  are  almost 
always  found  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
aud  go  by  the  name  of  botts.     Another  sort 
of  cestrus  is  hatched  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
intestine,  both  of  brutes  and  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  is  called  a  strut  lucmorrhoidulis  ; 
another,  called  a\  vttcrinus,  is  found  in  all 
cattle ;  another,  called  a\  oris,  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep,  the  eggs  having  been  deposit- 
ed in  these  respective  parts.     The  gui/ua- 
worm,  a  long  worm,  extending  itself  under 
the   skin,   evidently   comes   from    without. 
The  chigoes  are  a  sort  of  large  flea  which 
infest    the  inhabitants    of   the  West    India 
islands  ;  they  get  under  the  skin,  and  there 
form  a  bag,  in  which  they  lay  about  sixty 
eggs,  which  hatch  there,  and  produce  a  very 
bad  sort  of  ulcer.     The   negro  women  are 
very  expert  at  extracting  this  bag  bv  means 
of  a  needle,  without  wounding  it.     If  it  is 
wounded,  an   acrid  fluid,  which  it  contains, 
escapes,  and   produces  an    ulcer,  which   is 
also  troublesome  to  heal.     I  here  show  you 
the  two  great  toes  of  a  negro,  who  died  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  hospital ;  and  you   ob- 
serve the  nails  entirely  lost,  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  toe  has  a  long  cicatrix,  looking 
like  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove  which 
had  been  truncated,  and  then  sewn  up.     lie 
told  me  that  all  this  had  been  caused  by  the 
chigoes.     The  genus  of  the  chigoe  was  for- 
merly disputed,  and  so  a  Capuchin  friar,  to 
settle  the  dispute,  allowed  one  to  breed  in 
his  great-toe.     Such  mischief  ensued,  that 
amputation  was  necessary,    lie  gained  fame 
in  science,  but  lost  his  toe.     This  reminds 
me  of  something    similar,    but   proceeding 
from   motives   of   benevolence   and  penury. 
In   the  hospital    for    the   brute  creation    at 
Surat,  Forbes  tells  us,  there  is  a  ward  for 


mice,  fleas,  bugs,  and  lice,  and  that  beggars 

are    hired   to    pass  a  night  there  aud  feast 

thrill. 

Huh  inspect  to  the  ent.zoa,  all  animals, 
even  inserts,  are  said  to  have  them,  but  in 
insects  they  ar«  said  always  to  be  the  hair- 
worm, in  most  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fish,  their  -presence  ib  very  common. 
They  exist  either  in  the  cavities,  op  in.  Use 
substance  of  the  viscera.  Each  loo  baa  its 
own  habitation  ;  the  tumbricun  being  found 
in  the  small  intestines;  the  strong te in  the 
urinary  organs  especially  ;  tlm  hepatic  fluke 
in  the  liver  ;  the  horse- kai>- worm  inthaoel- 
lular  membrane  :  just  as  peduuli  are  said  to 
have  each  their  particular  residence,  some 
flourishing  only  la  the  bead,  others  oiily  on 
the  body,  so  as  to  be  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  lower  orders,  and  called  luud-itce  and 
body-lice  and  then  crab-lice  ;  exist  only  on 
the  pubes,  or  the  hair  of  the  face,  axilla-, 
and  breast — at  least,  not,  I  understand,  in 
the  hair  of  the  head. 

The  entozoa  appear  chiefly  under  three 
forms,  rounded  in  cylinders  or  spindles,  flat- 
tened like  ribbons,  and  vesicular.  Cuvier 
arranges  them  into  cavitary  and  parenchy- 
matous. The  cavitary  have  a  distinct  di- 
gestive cavity,  and  the  parenchymatous  are 
those  in  which  no  distinct  digestive  cavity 
can  be  traced  to  the  interior,  and  which  ure 
usually  of  an  amorphous  structure  ;  the  cavi- 
tary are  the  ascarts  lumbricoidas  (luttibri- 
cits),  the  oxyuris  (ascaris),  the  strangle, 
and  the  tricocephxilus  {trtchuris).  The  luni- 
bricus,  or  ascaris  lumbncoides,  bus  external 
integuments,  muscles,  digestive  and  genital 
organs,  aud  some  think  even  a  circulating 
and  nervous  system.  The  muscles  lie 
throughout  under  the  skin,  and  have  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  fibres  ;  the  digestive 
canal  is  straight ;  the  mouth  is  triangular, 
and  has  three  tubercles  found  in  no  other 
entozoa  ;  the  anus  is  near  the  opposite  end  ; 
the  genitals  fill  a  great  part  of  the  animal. 
Each  sex  is  in  a  different  individual,  and  the 
external  organs  are  near  the  anus.  When  full 
grown 4  they  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
long  ;  they  are  of  a  light- yellow  colour,  and 
as  niauv  as  eighty  have  been  discharged. 
The  distinguished  Dr.  Peter  I'rauk  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  the  intestines  were 
crammed  full  of  them.  They  are  usually 
found  in  the  small  intestines;  but  as  they 
escape  from  these,  they  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  the  larger,  in  the  stomach,  oesopha- 
gus, pharynx,  and  mouth,  and  have  even 
caused  sudden  death  by  getting  into  the 
larynx.  Such  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Andral. 
They  will  sometimes  escape  into  the  ducts  of 
the  liver,  and  have  perforated  the  intestine, 
escaping  into  the  peritoneum, bladder, vagina, 
and  even  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdo-- 
men  ;  this  has  almost  always  happened  after 
death,  as  if  they  instinctively  left  a  habita- 
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tion  which  waa  about  to  perish,  as  mts  will 
leave  a  crary  boot.  "  A  rotteu  carcase  of  a 
boat,"  soys  Prosporo,  in  tho  Tempest, 
II  the  very  rats  instinctively  had  quit  it." 
They  are  most  common  iu  children,  and 
inoro  race  as  age  advances.  1  may  mention 
that  tho  earth-worm  ditfers  from  them  in 
being  less  pointed,  in  its  mouth  hem-  n 
•mall  slit  at  the  under  part  of  a  rounded 
bead,  which  hus  a  hood  ,  in  its  anus  being  ut 
the  very  extremity  ;  in  its  akin  being  more 
fleshy,  more  marked  by  nigra  :  in  having  a 
quadruple  row  of  bristles  or  processes  like 
feet,  which  it  can  erect ;  in  having  three 
longitudinal  lines  at  its  upper  surface  ;  and 
in  being  hermaphrodite.  The  tricocephalus, 
or  hair- headed,  with  u  heod  as  fine  as  a  hair, 
was  formerly  called  trichuris,  or  hair-tailed, 
with  a  tail  as  line  as  a  hair,  the  head  having 
been  mistaken  for  a  tail :  it  is  only  from  an 
inch  and  half  to  two  inches  long,  is  of  a 
faint  yellow  colour,  its  anterior  end  is  much 
fiuer  than  the  posterior,  indeed,  a  mere 
point  with  a  mouth.  Each  sex  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent individual,  and  the  posterior  end  of 
the  male  is  bent.  The  alimentary  canal  is 
straight,  and  around  it  lie  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration. It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  caecum ; 
is  generally  numerous,  and  much  more  com- 
mon in  infants.  The  oxyuris,  or  sharp- 
tailed,  commonly  known  as  the  ascaris,  is 
much  shorter,  the  female  being  four  or  five 
lines  in  length,  and  the  male  only  a  line  or 
line  and  a  half.  The  posterior  end  is  pointed; 
the  organisation  is  the  same  as  in  the  two 
preceding  ;  the  colour  of  a  very  faint  yellow. 
They  are  found  almost  solely  in  the  rectum, 
surrounded  by  much  mucus;  are  often  in- 
numerable ;  crawl  out  upon  the  hams  and 
thighs  during  sleep,  and  infest  infants 
chiefly. 

«iflH  may  observe,  that  the  guinea-worm, 
though  not  an  intestinal  worm,  is  a  cavitary 
entozoon.  The  parenchymatous  entozoa 
have  no  digestive,  nor  other  perceptible 
organs,  except  some  appearauce  of  instru- 
ments of  locomotion  ;  have  various  forms, 
being  spheroid,  flat,  or  a  little  long  and 
rounded.  They  are  the  acanthocephala, 
which  are  a  sac  with  a  retractile  head, 
armed  with  one  or  more  points  or  tubes, 
and  inhabit  the  intestines  of  swine.  Se- 
condly, the  trematodes,  which  are  flat,  and 
have  pores,  and  also  are  found  only  in  brutes. 
The  fluke  is  one  of  this  sort,  and  appears  to 
creep  through  the  ducts,  to  the  liver,  in 
pigs,  sheep,  deer,  and  hlack  cattle.  Thirdly, 
The  cystic,  or  hydatids,  which  are  found  iu 
various  cavities,  structures,  and  in  any  part 
of  the  cellular  merabrune  ;  some  of  these 
are  mere  bladders  without  a  head,  called 
ucejdiato- cysts,  and  their  animal  nature  is 
questioned  hy  many,  it  not  being  yet  proved 
that  they  are  ony  thing  more  than  vesicular 
tubercles,  as  some   would  speak,  or  mere 


cysts.  Those  which  are  surmounted  by  one? 
or  more  heads  or  appendices  are  culled 
phalo -cysts,  and  the  head  is  retractile  ; 
they  are  very  common  in  the  omentum  of 
rahhits,  also  iu  sheep  and  oxen,  and  in  pigs, 
when  the  pork  is  vulgarly  called  meu.sliy. 

Fourthly,  The  cestoid,  or  belt-shaped  en- 
tozoa, an;  the  taeniae,  or  tape-worms,  which 
aro  never  less  than  several  feet  rang,,  and 
often  many  yards.  Some  authors,  say  they 
are  sometimes  150  feet  long,  and  even  ,'loo 
feet.     "  There  were  giants  in  tho^e  days." 

The  flattened,  or  ribbon-like  entozoa, 
have  a  series  of  articulations,  each  with 
lateral  pores.  ])r.  Baillie  says,  the  last 
joint  has  no  pore.  The  anterior  end  is  very 
thin:  they  have  square  head.s,  with  four 
little  suckers,  and  a  mouth  in  the  middle, 
surmounted  by  a  coronet  of  retractile  hooks  : 
no  viscera  can  be  discovered  within  ;  they 
are  little  more  than  an  amorphous  cellulosity; 
arborescent  vessels  are  seen  at  the  joints, 
and  a  serpentine  canal  at  the  edges,  as  these 
beautifully-injected  specimens  show  ;  but 
these  vessels  lead  to  no  alimentary  canal : 
all  else  appears  an  amorphous  parenchy- 
ma. There  are  two  varieties  of  taeniae,  the 
one  called  solium  or  tcenia  armata,  one-third 
of  a  line  broad  towards  the  head,  six  lines 
broad  nearer  the  tail,  with  crotchets,  and  a 
pore  on  one  edge  of  each  articulation.  The 
taenia  lata,  or  nonarmata,  is  shorter,  but 
broader,  with  one  pore  on  each  side,  and  no 
crotchets  ;  the  pore  on  each  side  is  said  to 
be  the  best  distinction  between  it  and  the 
solium  ;  it  is  usually  from  three  to  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  in  parties  of  three  or  four, 
and  is  rarely  found  in  this  country.  The 
taenia  is  much  more  frequeut  in  adults  thuu 
in  the  young,  and  in  the  dog  than  in  the 
human  race  ;  and  in  Swizerland,  for  exam- 
ple, than  in  England.  It  may  be  discharged 
in  lengths  of  several  yards,  or  in  numerous 
fragments  or  detached  joints,  which,  from 
resembling  gourd-seeds,  are  called  by  the 
common  people,  gourd-worms.  Worms  are 
occasionally  found  iu  the  bladder.  I  was 
shown  several  alive,  which  were,  discharged, 
and  which  were  long,  line,  nnd  hard  ;  and 
were,  as  they  usually  are  in  this  situation, 
the  strongle.  jMr.  Lawrence  mentions,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Transactions,  an  instance  in  which  they 
were  tome  inches  in  length,  and  discharged 
to  the  amount  of  between  800  and  1000  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Es- 
says, in  which,  after  lueraaturia  of  inanv 
years'  standing,  one,  an  inch  iu  length,  was 
discharged;  shaped  like  an  eel,  and  as.  broad 
as  the  smallest  part  of  this  fish. 

The  origin  of  these  worms,  and  all  ento- 
zoa, cannot  he  determined  hy  reasoning.  Jt 
is  not  to  be  argued  that  their  natural  hubila. 
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lion,  their  resuh-iue  according  tn  tlit-  or- 
der of  nature,  is  not  the.  fiaum  of  other 
an iinul ->,  because  thin  VM'uld  itppt-ar  citiel, 
siuce  equally  astounding  things  of  this  kind 
are  obaeived.  Some  in->rcts,  ichneumons, 
bore  the  skins  of  particular  living  cateipil- 
lars,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  tin-  liole  ;  so  that 
wheu  the  ]fOUDg  are  hatched,  tiny  eat  out 
the.  v«ry  body  of  their  unfortunate  land- 
lord. One  carries  a  spider,  or  caterpillar, 
and  drops  him  into  a  hole,  where  it  lays  its 
eggs,  and  covers  all  up  together,  that  the 
young  may  hud  a  supply  of  food  ou  coming 
into  life,  and  congratulate  themselves,  like 
eldest  sons,  that  their  parents  were  born 
bofore  them.  All  this  is  mysterious,  and 
we  can  ouly  observe  in  silence,  acknowledg- 
ing our  poor,  Unite  comprehensions,  seeing 
with  Voltaire,  no  less  than  with  Paley,  not 
only  so  much  that  is  stupendous  in  power 
and  design,  but  enough  also  that  is  benevo- 
lent in  tendency,  to  believe,  in  the  words  of 
Tope, 

"  All  discord,  harmony  not  understood, 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good," 

at  least  so  far  as  is  possible.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  right  to  deny  from  speculative 
considerations,  that  the  oestrus  communis  is 
not  destined  by  nature  to  use  the  horse's 
stomach  for  a  habitation,  or  that  all  the 
various  worms  now  enumerated  are  not  des- 
tined for  the  small  intestine,  the  rectum,  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  membrane.  In  truth, 
the  fact  of  animals  inhabiting  others  so  uni- 
versally, is,  to  mo,  a  proof  that  such  was 
the  intention  of  nature,  however  capable 
these  parasites  may  be  of  living  elsewhere, 
or  however  different  their  original  habita- 
tion may  have  been.  Animalcules  are  always 
found  in  the  semen  masculinura,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  their  natural  habitation.  They 
cause  no  inconvenience,  and,  no  doubt, 
serve  some  important  purpose.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, too,  states  in  his  work  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  that  he  has 
found  in  the  mesenteric  arteries  of  horses 
and  asses  (of  seven  asses  out  of  nine),  crea* 
tures  of  an  inch  and  upwards  in  length, 
living,  and  having  the  general  form  of  the 
seminal  animalcules,  viz.  an  oval  body,  with 
a  pointed  tail.  On  these  curious  subjects, 
I  refer  you  to  my  notes  on  Blumenbarh's 
"Physiology.  That  they  will  not  only  breed, 
but  descend  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion without  a  fresh  supply,  is  proved  by 
their  having  been,  found  in  the  intestines 
of  the  foetus,  (joe/.e  says,  that  worms  have 
been  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  human 
embryo.  Yet,  though  this  may  be  the  case 
and  thev  live  so  well,  and  have,  so  many  ot 
them,  each  a  separate  spot  for  a  residence, 
these  very  worms  are  often  traced  to  an 
external  source,  and  perhaps  mostly  live  in 
myriads  externally.     The   tienia  has  been 


aeen  in  muddy  ipriogg  though  smaller,  ami 
the  in. .t  oi  health)  Kngliftli  pofftMIUi, going  to 

lU'ilami  und  i  <  L.mii  u  -  iheif 
health,  bOQWUng  the  pl'»-v  Pf  locum  like 
thi-  QttlVfll,  i>a  putty  strong  reason  for  be- 
lieving its  lourcg  to  bo  external.    As  to  the 

lumbiicu.s,  LUlely  attended  an  Italian,  who, 
when  you n.;,  was  infested  with  these  worms, 
as  are  almost  all  the  people  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, the  sides  of  the  magnificent  Lake 
of  Como.  He  told  me  he  had  discharged  as 
many  as  thirty  at  a  timo  ;  ami  that  two  of  his 
brothers  died  of  their  numbers.  1  he  ascm  is 
or  Djijute  also  prevails  there.  He  hud  lived 
some  time  in  I-. ngland,  perfectly  free  from 
them,  but  three  years  ago,  discharged  im- 
mense quantities  of  fragments  of  tieniu, 
without  being  at  all  indisposed.  He  went 
home  last  summer  tor  a  few  months,  and 
had  not  been  long  returned  to  Kuglund  be- 
fore symptoms  of  worms  appeared  ;  by  means 
of  oil  of  turpentine  1  liberated  him  from 
these  twelve  Urge  lumbrici,  and  he  instantly 
regained  his  health.  I  should  suppobo  that 
these  must  have  been  introduced  from  with- 
out. He  told  me  that,  in  his  country,  the 
worms  were  large,  and  often  absolutely  hairy 
in  appearance,  probably  owing  to  the  pro- 
cesses seen  in  the  earthworm;  and  if  so,  their 
external  origin  is  the  more  likely.  The 
llukes  of  sheep  that  die  of  the  rot,  are  said 
to  be  swallowed  in  stagnant  water  ;  Sir  John 
Pringle  mentions,  that  lumbriciare  common 
iu  the  bilious  fevers  of  marshy  countries. 
Lancisi  mentions,  that  in  the  bilious  fevers 
of  Home  they  were  found  alter  death  in  the 
peritoneum,  having  escaped  by  perforation 
from  the  intestines.  A  friend  of  mine  waa 
travelling  in  Syria,  when  he  was  one  day, 
being  quite  well  at  the  time,  obliged  to  drink 
some  bad  water.  Very  shortly  alter  he  be- 
came ill,  and  as  he  knew  the  excellences  of 
calomel,  the  wonder-working  calemelano 
which  so  astonished  the  Doctor  in  Hajji 
Baba,  he  took  a  full  dose,  and  discharged 
little  else  than  a  heap  of  live  worms,  and  at 
once  recovered.  As  to  the  ascarides,— ox- 
yures,  the  following  fact  is  recorded  iu  the 
Dublin  Transactions.  A  whole  family  waa 
attacked  with  them  after  residing  in  a  new 
house  near  Mac-romp,  iu  which  was  aspriug 
of  apparently  very  fine  water.  Strangers 
residing  with  the  family,  always  became  in- 
fested in  a  few  days,  and  at  last  equally  so. 
Some  of  the  family  left  the  house  for  two 
months  on  business,  and  all  these  became 
greatly  relieved  of  the  worms,  while  the 
master's  bi other,  who  had  taken  care  of  the 
house  aud  estate  in  the  mean  while,  became 
tormented  with  ascarides,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  The  family  soon  after  their  re- 
turn suffered  as  much  as  ever,  and  were 
compelled  to  think  of  leaving  the  house. 
On  examining  the  spring,  myriads  of  worms 
were  discovered,  in  every  thing  but  colour 
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exactly  resembling  oxyuros.  The  difference 
of  colour  was  BOUtlng,  becau  16  the  lower 
animals  are  easily  nlteied  in  colour,  form, 
&C  liv  external  circumstances.  The  small- 
est among  them,  moreover,  were  oi  ■  pale 

yellow,  nail  visible  only  with  u  magnilier. 
The  family  removed,  and  lost  11  great  parr,  of 
their  sulferings.  ^  et  the  animal  continued 
to  breed  in  the  body,  for  the  parties  had  not 
at  the  time  of  publication,  some  years  after 
leaving  the  piece,  been  pttfoeUy  free  from 
them.  The  Spring  was  in  n  marshy  country, 
from  all  these  circumsiances,  I  should  in- 
cline to  explain  the  extreme  prevalence  of 
particular  worms  in  particular  situations,  to 
these  latter  supplying  them  to  the  system, 
though  this  prevalence,  considered  simply 
by  itself,  proves  nothing,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  particular  situations  might  be  said  to 
communicate  them  hv  their  own  sexual  in- 
tercourse and  propagation,  as  the  animals 
have  actually  been  seen  in  the  hrtus. 

Whatever  he  their  origin,  it  is  probable  that 
thell  existence  depends  very  much  upon  the 
susceptibility  of  the  individual,  that  is,  upon 
bis  system  being  in  a  condition  favourable  to 
them  ;  for  example,  a  very  large  number  of 
children  are  troubled  with  ascarides  at  one 
time  or  other  in  this  country,  and  yet  gene- 
rally lose  them  after  puberty,  without  any 
change    in    their    external    circumstances. 
Rabbits,  kept  in  dark,  damp  situations,  and 
ill-fed,  become  the  prey  of  hydatids.     Many 
persons  under  disease  become  lousy.  I  had  a 
patient  in  whom  cerebral  disease  gradually 
paralysed  the  external  senses,  and  at  length 
the  organs  of  voluntary  motion;  and  who, 
though  at  his  admission  a  very  clean  person, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  have  his  sheets 
changed  three  times  a  day,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  swarms  of  vermin  were 
generated.      We  frequently,  however,   see 
worms  in  the   most  healthy  persons,  who 
only  learn  their  existence  by  seeing  them 
discharged,  so  that  the  susceptibility  is  by 
no  means  necessarily   connected  with  de- 
bility, or  derangement  of  the  system.     Yet 
as  a  general  rule,  the  weaker  the  powers  of 
any  system,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
the  greater  the  havoc  made  upon  it  by  any 
parasites  which  have  access  to  it. 

If  we  cousider  the  symptoms  produced  by 
intestinal  worms,  a  capile  ad  cttlmii,  we 
should  enumerate  heaviness  of  the  head,  head- 
ach,  giddiness,  spasms  and  convulsions,  more 
or  less  general,  from  mere  grinding  of  the 
teeth  to  epilepsy  and  tetanus,  a  black  circle 
around  the  eves,  a  tumid  state  of  the  nose  and 
upper  lip,  itching  of  the  nose,  foulness  of 
tongue,  faster  of  breath,  thirst,  shortness  of 
breath,  cough,  even  hemoptysis,  palpitation, 
defective  appetite,  excessive  appetite,  nnu- 
t» vomiting,  gnawing  pain  at  the  scrobiculeB 
cordis  or  other  parts  of  the  abdomen,  prick- 
ing or  cutting  pains  of  the  abdomen,  tender- 


ness of  it,  griping,  purging,  itching  of  the 
fundament  and  genitals,  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  rectum,  irregular  pyrexia,  emaci- 
ation. In  the  private  patient  from  whom 
1  dislodged  all  these  liimbrici,  there  were 
shooting  pains  and  tenderness  on  both  sides 
of  the  abdomen  and  at  the  epigastrium,  a 
sense  of  heat  at  the  stomach  and  up  the 
OWpphagUS,  heat,  tightness,  and  pain  of  the 
forehead,  vertigo,  sallowness  of  countenance, 
itching  at  the  fundament,  great  depression 
of  spirits,  feverishness. 

In  the  woman  whose  case  it  is  my  purposo 
to  consider  this  morning,  there  was  great 
depression  of  spirits,  sharp  pains  in  one  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  umbilicus,  increased  by 
deep  pressure,  pain  also  at  the  scrobiculus 
cordis  and  down  the  abdomen  in  the  course 
of  each  side  of  the  spine,  some  tenderness 
and  a  sense  of  heat  throughout  the  abdomen, 
the  sense  of  heat  rising  half  way  up  the 
chest,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  heaviness  also 
in  the  abdomen,  thirst.  The  bowels  were 
open  daily,  her  age  was  22,  and  she  had 
been  ill  six  months.  With  respect  to  the 
private  patient,  not  suspecting  worms ^  see- 


ing considerable  -abdominal  inflammation,  I 
bled  him,  and  purged  him  freely,  which  re- 
lieved him  exceedingly,  when  five  dead 
lumbrici  departed  from  him  above  a  foot 
long,  three  mornings  in  succession,  after 
which  he  improved  still  more.  I  now  ad- 
vised him  to  let  me  give  him  a  strong  vermi- 
fuge for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  cure, 
he  accordingly  took  $ij  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
followed  in  two  hours  by  castor  oil,  and  dis- 
charged all  this  bottle  full  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  To  make  sure  of  destroying  them 
all,  lie  repeated  the  dose  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  more,  and  became  perfectly 
well. 

The  woman's  case  was  exceedingly  ob- 
scure ;  I  did  not  suspect  worms,  and  her 
symptoms  were  so  anomalous,  that  I  could 
only  refer  them  to  a  degree  of  inflammation 
deep-seated  in  the  abdomen,  perhaps  of  the 
mesentery  ;  an  abundance  of  leecbes  were 
accordingly  applied,  and  purgatives  freely 
given  for  ten  days,  when  she  informed  me 
that  she  had  some  time  before  her  admission, 
passed  lumbrici.  I  ordered  her  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  turpentine-,  to  be  followed  in  three 
hours  bv  castor  oil,  should  it  not  have  ope- 
rated, and  discharged  fnur-and-twenty  lum- 
brici, some  alive,  others  dead.  She  felt, 
however,  none  the  better  ;  the  same  dose  of 
oil  of  turpentine  was  repeated,  without  the 
appearance  of  more  worms.  It  was  conti- 
nued every  other  day  for  a  fortnight,  in 
doses  of  an  ounce  and  a  half,  two  ounces, 
two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  at  length  three 
ounces,  alwavs  followed  in  a  few  hours  by 
castor  oil,  but  without  any  other  effect  than 
that  of  purging  rather  briskly.  I  may  re- 
murk,  that  this  was  a  very  large  dose  for  a. 


res 
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female  ;  in  general,  I  think  in  ounce  is  the 
luantity  that  we  ought  to  venture 

U|)un  with  theui,at  least  in  the  I  rst  instance. 
XOU   will  observe,    that  no   irritation    of  the 
urinary  organs    was  induced.      V 
rate  OQ^ei  uf  this  medicine,  do  sometime-, 
produce  such  an  irritation  ;   and   the   reason 
that  large  closes  are  so  well  home,  has  been 
supposed  to  be,  that  they  purge  and  pa 
quickly  ott'to  be  absorbed.     In  a  paper  upon 
the  subcarhonate  of  iron  in  the  Medico- CM* 
run>ical    Transactions,    1    have   3tated    my 
dissatisfaction  with  this  explanation,   lir-,t, 
because,  after  these  large  doses,  it  is  smelt 
formauy  days  strongly  in  the  mine,  proving 
its  absorption,  although  no  irritation  is  expe- 
rienced. 'Jdly.  Because  these  large  doses  fre- 
quently do  not  purge  off;  and  1  have  known 
them  not  followed   by   an   evacuation  for  a 
day  or  two,  for  which  reason  I   now  gene- 
rally follow  them  with  castor  oil,  unless  they 
speedily  act;  ^>dly,   Irritation  of  the  urinary 
organs  does  occasionally  happen  alter  these 
large  doses,  even  where  they  have  purged 
violently  ;  1   therefore  believe,   that  where 
there    has   been  this  irritation   fjiom    small 
doses  of  turpentine,  it  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the   urinary 
system  of  the  individual  to  its  action.     I 
have    found    this    remedy    equally    useful 
against  the  lumbricus,  the  ascaiis,  and  the 
tinea  ;  it  brings  them  away  alive  and  dead, 
and  1  have  sometimes  known  them  not  come 
away  till  a  i'^w  days  after  its  operation  ;  the 
dose  is  from  half  an    ounce  to  three  ounces, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with   barley-water, 
beer,  &c.  Persons  should  remain  quiet  after 
it ;  and  as  it  is  not  wished  to  irritate  the 
stomach,   and  is  very  likely  to  produce  vo- 
miting, it  i9  best  given,  1   think,  not  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  but  two  or  three  hours 
after  a  meal.  As  it  affects  the  head,  produc- 
ing  vertigo,   and  a  feeling  of  intoxication, 
the  fluid  with  which  it  is  diluted  should  be 
given   cold.     If  it   is   given    against    asca- 
rides,    as   these   inhabit   the   rectum    only, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  it  pass  along 
the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines,  but  an- 
swers every   purpose  if  diluted  with  gruel 
and  injected  into  the  rectum.     In  this  man- 
ner I  have  often  brought   away  thousands 
at  once.  From  5j,  to  *ij,  or  *iij,  may  be  thus 
employed,  according  to  the  age.  If  tenesmus 
follow,  a  suppository  of  opium  soon  removes 
it.     The  oil  of  turpentine  was  originally  re- 
commended   against    tinea    only,    and    our 
knowledge  of  its  use  ascribed  to  a  seafaring 
man.  who.  in    the    second   volume   of    the 
Medico- (hiriiritical  Transactions,   1811,  is 
said    by    Dr.  Fenwick,  6f  Durham,  to  have 
beeu  in  the  habit  of  getting  rid  of  portions 
of  tamea  by  means  of  gin,  and  finding  this  at 
last  fail,   considered  what  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  stronger,   and  so  fixed  upon  oil  of 
turpentine,  of  which  he  took  a  glass  with 


the  bappii  Mr.  Maiden,  howev. 

practitioner  o  ,  mentioi 

in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  o/  the 
London  Medical  Society,  \T\n,  that  a  mi 

accustomed  to  pm      '  • 
advice  of  a  friend,  two  drachm-  ilof 

turpentine,  and  discharged  five  yards  of  I 
worm,    and  remaiiied  afterward*  perfectly 
well   to  the  period  of  publicati  ly, 

three  years  and  a  half.    Singularly  enough, 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  name  M 
1817,  a  paper  is  published  by  Dr.  l.otvmi, 
containing  a    private    letter    from    a    Dr. 
Walker,  setting  up  a  claim  to  the   first  i 
of   the    oil    of  turpentine    with    this    view,  . 
in   opposition    to    the  Medico- (Im 
Transactions,  Mr.  Maiden's  paper  of  1? 
being  apparently  not  known.     To  return  u> 
our  patient,  the  bark   of  the   pomegranate 
root  appears    an  excelleut   remedy  against 
taenea,  and  the  powder  to  be  more  efficient 
than  the  decoction  ;  I  gave  her  two  scruples 
of  the  powder  in  water  every  half  hour  to   , 
six  doses,   the   next  day  the  same  quantity 
to   twelve  doses  ;  three  days  afterwards   a 
drachm   was   given  every  half  hour  to  six 
doses,  hut  with  no  other  effect  than  an  oc- 
casional slight   giddiness    and   nausea,  the 
bowels  being  open  two  or  three  times  daily,    | 
either  spontaneously,  or  by  salts  aud  senna. 
The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are  dread- 
fully tormented  with  lumbrici,  and  the  use 
ofthepubes,  or  down  of  the  dolichos  pru- 
riens,    is   well    established   amongst   them. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  late  general  practitioner, 
wrote  a  very  useful  little  treatise,  to  which 
I   am  indebted  for  what  1  know  of  the  re- 
medy.    I   gave   her  a   scruple   in   treacle, 
half  a  drachm    the  next  day  and   two  days 
afterwards,  purging  it  all  off  on  the  follow- 
ing day  by  three  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine ; 
she  then  took  half  a  drachm  twice  a  day  for 
two  days,  then  a  drachm  twice  a  day  for  five 
days,  purging  it  off  the  day  following  with 
three  ounces  more  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,     . 
which  did  not  act  by  any  means  violently. 
The  dolichos  produced  uo    other    sensible    u 
effect,  than  an  extreme  itching  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mouth.    Failing  with  all  these  re-     .» 
medics,  I  now  had  recourse  to  tin  filings,  and 
gave  her  an  ounce  every  day  in  the  form  of 
electuary  for  four  days,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  ,K 
a  dose  of  an  ounce  and  a  half,  purged  off  the 
day  following  with  twelve  grains  of  calomel. 
With  the   exception  of  the  purgative  opera-     ,, 
turn  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  which  was  uever 
violent,  neither  the  pomegranate  hark,  nor 
the    dolichos  pruriens,  nor  the   granules  of 
tin,  produced   much  sensible   effect.     As  I 
had  tailed  with  the  vigorous  application  of 
leeches  to  the  abdomen  and  regular  purging, 
I    thought  myself  justified  in  steadily  em- 
ploying  anthelmintics,  and. intended  to  have 
used  in  turn  all  those  in  repute,  till  I  ac- 
complished my  end,  but  she  would  not  stay 
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longer  in  the  hospital,  longing  to  be  at  horn 
in  the  country, — not,  however,  tired  with 
tin1  remedies,  hot  Rift  King  Up  her  mind  that 
it  was  Impossible  to  He  cured  :  many  other 
remedies  might  have, been  given.  Dr.  Hush 
mentions  liaving  used  about,  thirty  pounds 
of  tin-  hark  of  the  shoots  of  the  cabbage- 
tre^  in  his  pr:>'  tic<  ,  and  n.  \  <t  having  fail  d 
to  expel  the  worms.  The  bastard  cabbage- 
tn.  ,  the  male  Urn,  uml  Indian  pink,  tire  also 
celebrated.  Ln  the  Transactions  of  the  Col 
letfc  of  P/ii/si, units,  n  man  is  said  to  have 
got  rid  Of  mviiads  at  ascatides,  by  drinking 
t  salt  dissolved  in  water.  Marc's 

milk,  sea-water,  and  electricity  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  are  nil  recommended.  In  many 
cases  a  brisk  cathartic,  such  as  calomel  and 
jalap,  is  quite  sufficient  to  expel  them, 
especially  the  ascarides.  Sir  John  Pringle 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the  soldiers,  ho 
says,  with  uniform  success,  twelve  grains  of 
calomel,  with  half  a  drachm  of  rhubarb.  1 
may  mention  a  curious  circumstance,  which 
has  occurred  to  others  as  well  as  myself, 
that  where  there  were  symptoms  indicating 
the  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  and  oil  of 
turpentine  was  given,  no  worm  has  been  ex- 
pelled, and  yet  all  the  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. This  has  been  called  helminthia 
spuria ,  and  a  striking  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion occurred  to  me  last  year  iu  Abraham's 
Ward,  and  found  its  way  into  some  of  the 
journals. 
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MR.  TEALES  VIEWS    OP  NEURALGIC  DISV.ASE. 

wwoftcft  &&3  .        ____ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sin, — Having  read  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Lancet  a  letter  from  an  anonymous 
correspondent  who  insinuates  that  my  views 
of  neuralgic  disease  have  been  derived  from 
my  townsman  Mr.  Chorley,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  cannot  enter  into  controversy  with  an 
unknown  antagonist ;  but  if  the  writer  will 
avow  himself,  or  will  assert  from  authority 
that  the  sentiments  which  he  has  expressed 
are  Mr.  Chorley 's,  he  will  find  me  perfectly 
ready  to  refute  what  he  has  advanced. 

1  will,  however,  remark  that  the  views  of 
neuralgic  disease  which  Mr.  Chorley  raav 
entertain,  I  have  yet  to  learn. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Pridgin  Tkale. 


Leeds,  Feb.  ?6,  1830. 


(AM  «.l  M'l-MII'.NT  HK11MIN  Of  SYPHILIS, 
with  AS  ABSTRACT  OF  A  CLtNfCAL  LEC- 
TURE ni  i. iv  hit  id  nv  MR.  GREEN-. 

.1a mis  Fi.AHNi.Y,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent remarks,  by  trade  a  baker,  twenty-nipo 
years  of  age,  of  a  pale  and  emaciated  appear- 
ance, was  admitted  into  Job's  Ward,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Green,  on  the  20th  of  Jauu- 
ary,  with  ;i  spreading  ulcer  on  either  tonsil, 
of  an  excavated,  sloughy  appearance,  with 
inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
ulcers  on  the  scalp  and  back,  and  one  on  the 
arm,  which  gradually  increased  in  size  :  He 
then  stated,  that  he  was  in  the  Hospital,  in 
July  last,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Green,  with 
a  chancre  on  the  gluns  penis,  blotches  on 
the  skin,  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  which  he 
had  had  for  three  months  before  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Hospital ;  that  he  continued  in 
the  house  upwards  of  two  months,  and  was 
discharged  well.  He  declares  that  he  has 
contracted  no  new  disease  since,  but  has  been 
getting  thin  and  weak  for  some  time  past, 
has  cough  with  copious  mucous  expectora- 
tion, occasionally,  he  says,  tinged  with 
blood,  (probably  from  the  ulcers  in  the 
throat,)  want  of  sleep  at  night,  and  has  night 
sweats.  His  pulse  is  ninety-eight,  small  and 
irritable ;  his  bowels  are  open ;  and  his 
tongue  is  coated.  Ordered  an  ounce  of  sar- 
saparilla  in  powder,  to  be  taken  daily  in  his 
food;  five  grains  of  the  compound  ipecacu- 
anha powder  night  and  morning,  and  a  gargle 
composed  of  muriatic  acid  half  a  drachm, 
rose  honey  an  ounce,  water  half  a  pint,  to  be 
used  frequently  during  the  day,  milk  diet 
and  arrow-root. 

23.  The  ulcers  in  the  throat  are  cleaner, 
and  the  surrounding  inflammation  is  not  so 
iutense  ;  he  sleeps  better;  the  tongue  is 
more  clean  ;  the  pulse  eighty-six,  softer 
and  more  ample. 

26.  Ulcers  in  the  throat  and  on  the  body 
are  looking  more  healthy  ;  the  redness  of 
the  tonsils  is  less  ;  he  sleeps  better.  The 
bowels  are  kept  open  by  occasional  doses  of 
house  physic  ;  his  appetite  good  ;  an  extra 
pint  of  milk  daily. 

30.  He  sleeps  well  and  his  general  health 
i3  improving  ;  pulse  eighty-eight  and  soft ; 
the  tongue  is  more  clean  ;  the  cough  and 
expectoration  are  diminished. 

Feb.  .'?.  The  ulcer.->  on  the  body  are  nearly 
well  ;  those  on  the  tonsils  much  better ; 
there  is  less  inflammation  around. 

It).  He  is  going  on  well ;  the  ulcers  in 
the  throat,  as  well  as  those  on  the  body  are 
fast  healing  ;  the  bowels  are  regular  and  the 
appetite  is  good. 

17.  He  has  been  going  on  well  up  to  this 
time  ;  the  ulcers  on  the  tonsils  are  healed, 
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and  tli  iffl  on  the  I  '\  we II.      Flil 

general  health  ia  noob  improved;  Uteri 
but  little  cough,  a 
lattoa  ,  be  baa  only  occasional  night  aw. 

und  in  short  if  lie  continue  to  improve  thus, 

inuv  i  -in  be  repoi  I  iiti  well. 

Tins  eaae  ii  one  (■  which  the  symptoms  of 
ileal  g'iaeaee  were  perfectly  distieet  in 

July   hist.      1  tie    system    \.  bed 

with  uuTcuiv,  the  action  of  ffkietl  (by  the 
book)  was  kept  up  for  two  mouths;  al'ter- 
u  aids  he  took  sarsapariilu.  for  a  week,  ami 
became  apparently  well;  l)tit  m  January, 
there  a^aiu  uppeared  the  above  svmptoms, 
which  have  heeu  nearlv  removed  by  the  use 
oi  sarsaparilla.  With  respect  to  the  sarsa- 
parilla, of  which  in  this  instance  Mr.  Green 
had  oidered  an  ounce  of  the  powder  daily, 
he  did  not  expect  or  wish  him  to  take  the 
whole  of  it,  neither  did  be  mean  to  sav,  that 
the  powder  was  the  hest  form  in  which  to 
g*kf\e  it ;  hut  he  had  ordered  it  so,  hecause  it 
could  be  given  with  the  food,  and  thus,  per- 
haps, a  Larger  quantity  could  he  taken  than  in 
any  other  form.  He  believed  the  cold  in- 
fusion of  satsaparilla  in  lime-water  to  be 
the  hest  preparation.  He  had  heard  a  cold 
iufusion  in  plain  water  recommended,  but  bad 
never  tried  it.  The  most  interesting  ques- 
tion for  consideration  in  the  case  was,  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  the  last  attack  1  It 
had  some  similarity  to  a  venereal  affection, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  ulceration  of  the 
tonsils,  and  a  determination  to  the  skin,  in 
the  shape  of  ulcers.  The  former,  however, 
were  not  exactly  similar  to  the  ulcers  of  the 
throat  which  occur  in  secondarv  syphilis, 
these  being  more  completely  circumscribed 
with  elevated  edges,  and  h:\rdened  hase. 
Mr,  Green  said,  he  did  not  believe  them  to 
be  syphilitic,  hut  we  so  often  see  similar 
ulcers  where  other  symptoms  of  syphilis  are 
present,  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  say, 
they  are  very  like  syphilitic  ulcers.  These 
cases  often  come  before  us,  not  only  in  hos- 
pital, but  private  patients,  where  cases  have 
been  strangely  treated  by  quacks,  or  where 
patients  have  been  exposed  to  wet,  whilst 
under  the  iufluence  of  mercury  ;  or,  in- 
deed, frequently,  where  they  have  heen  very 
properly  treated.  We  are  therefore  consi- 
dering-, snid  the  lecturer,  in  this  individual, 
one  of  a  class  of  complaints,  and  it  is  an  in- 
vestigation of  extreme  importance,  because 
if  allowed  to  go  on  the  patient  must  die. 
There  are  two  opposite  views  of  this  case, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  extremes ; 
one  set  of  surgeons  would  6et  it  down  as  de- 
cidedly syphilitic  ;  another  set,  as  being  mer- 
curial ;  and  say,  that  if  mercury  had  not  been 
given,  the  disease  would  not  have  appeared. 
So  the  first  eet  would  treat  the  case  with 
mercury,  perhaps  to  an  immoderate  degree, 
and  if  the  patient  were  of  an  emaciated 
habit,  death  would  uio^t  probably  be  the 


consequence.     The  other  s^t,  supposing  | 

iry, 
wool  -  any    more,   but 

would     only    .  I  pat  ilia,    or   so 

^11  h  rim  pie  treatment  i  tail   in  i 

m  >?injj  tri  -,  winch  vv  »uld  become  at 

last  mi  urable  ;    and  1  • 
follow.     But  there  is  an  intern  -pi- 

nion,  namely,    thai    the   venereal   dieoase, 

has  heen  once  intrudm 
into  the  system,  leaves  a  certain  displ 
tiou  establish- d,  which  is  not  removed  by 
mercury.  The  appearance  of  secondary 
symptoms  seems  to  depend  very  much  ou 
the  health  of  the  patient,  and  many  cases  of 
secondary  syphilis  come  before  us,  after 
inebriety,  or  loss  of  health,  from  whatever 
cause,  which  would  never  have  taken  place 
if  the  health  had  not  been  otherwise  impair- 
ed. Secondary  symptoms  do  not  always 
follow  primary  sores,  either  in  cases  which 
have  been  treated  with  or  without  mercury. 
A  young  man  comes  to  London  from  the 
country,  perhaps,  and  contracts  sores  on 
the  penis,  which  he  treats  lightly,  thinking 
it  a  matter  of  little  consequence  ;  the  sores 
lieal,  and  perhaps  there  are  no  visible  signs, 
until  after  a  season  of  dissipation  in  town; 
but  then,  from  late  hours,  and  irregular 
mode  of  life,  his  general  health  becomes 
impaired,  and  secondary  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced. Now,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
had  his  mode  of  life  been  more  regular, 
no  secondary  symptoms  would  have  fol- 
lowed. This  has  been  tried  largely  in 
the  army,  for  in  very  many  cases  no  second- 
ary symptoms  have  appeared  after  primary 
sores,  until  the  health  has  been  deteriorated 
from  some  other  cause.  Mr.  Green  does  not 
believe  that  secondary  syphilis  is  produced 
by  mercury,  for  we  see  many  other  diseases 
where  very  lar^e  doses  of  mercury  are  given 
without  being  so  followed  ;  but  it  is  possi- 
ble that  when  the  venereal  disease  is  present 
and  mercury  is  given,  it  may  tend  to  pro- 
duce it.  Urdinanly,  mercury  is  looked  upon 
as  a  specific  against  the  venereal  disease,  and 
Mr.  Green  has  no  objection  to  this  term  be- 
cause it  cures  the  disease,  and  we  do  not 
know  the  modus  operandi.  But  some  sup- 
pose, as  that  is  the  case,  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  a  certain  quantity  of 
mercury  into  the  system,  without  regard  to 
the  manner;  and  he,  Mr.  Green,  recollects 
when  it  was  customary  to  ask,  "  How  much 
does  the  patient  spit  daily?  "  a  pint !  O  then 
every  thing  must  be  going  on  properly;  as 
if  it  was  supposed  that  the  poison  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  process  of  salivation.  But  in 
many  cases  the  salivation  has  been  extreme, 
in  others  there  lias  heen  no  salivation,  and 
yet  the  disease  has  been  cured.  Unless 
this  is  fully  understood,  a  surgeon  may  go  on 
salivating  until  the  constitution  is  ruined. 
But  there  is  a  certaiii  set,  or  series  of  effects 
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wlni'h  may  be  regarded  ns  conclusive,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  mercury  should  he  car- 
ried;  na  pujnosas  q£  the  gums,  and  tender- 
ness of  the  teeth.  In  other  ci' <'h  tin'  skin 
is  more  affected*  sweating  is  induced*  In 
others,  diarrhea,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
a  very  desirable  effect.     In  others,  again, 

the  in  ine  hi  i-  niics  more  abundant  ;  and  thfiSe 
effects  mav  alternate  in  the  same  patient)  at 
different  periods.  Then  the  pulse  is  quick- 
ened, and  there  is  a  nervous  irritability,  in- 
dicated by  restlessness,  ami  want  of  sleep  ; 
there  is  a  feeling  of  general  lassitude;  and 
it'  tin:  surgeon  looked  outfor  these  symptoms 
lie  need  not  seek  pi  yalism.  1  should  say,  tlie 
symptoms  iimiii  resemble  those  of  hectic 
fevor,  but  ibis  febrile  action  may  surpass  the 
due  bounds;  and  instead  of  being  slight, 
may  become  excessive  ;  and  it  is  this  ex- 
treme effect  which  wests  out  the  constitu- 
tion, and  produces  a  cachectic  state  of  body; 
so  that  in  order  to  eradicate  tbe  poison,  you 
see  it  is  neci  ssarv  to  excite  flight  febrile 
action,  hut  if  it  exceeds  this,  it  does  harm, 
instead  of  curing  the  patient;  and  here  you 
have  the  means  of  explaining  a  host  of  tbese 
cases.  But  1  do  not,  therefore,  mean  it  to 
be  inferred,  that  this  is  invariably  the  case, 
for  sometimes,  when  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect an  undue,  or  insufiicient  use  of  mercury, 
the  disease  may  return  ;  therefore  Mr  Hun- 
ter's opinion,  which  I  have  before  alluded 
to,  is  perhaps  correct,  "  that  syphilis  excites 
a  disposition,  to  disease,  which  mercury 
cures,  but  does  not  prevent."  This  opinion 
ruight  he  considered  as  theoretic,  but  he 
(Mr.  Green)  only  introduced  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  most  proper  treatment  of  the 
disease  under  consideration.  The  lecturer 
looked  upon  the  disease,  as  one  arising  from 
pbilis  in  a  bud  constitution,  or  a  consti- 
tution deteriorated  from  circumstances  in 
which  the  individual  had  been  placed  ;  and 
the  treatment  consists,  first,  in  improving 
the  patient's  strength  and  constitution,  for 
although  it  may  afterwards  prove  so  decided- 
ly syphilitic  us  to  require  mercury,  yet  you 
would  not  give  it  when  the  state  of  tbe  pa- 
tient's health  is  so  bad  that  it  would  he  in- 
admissible, or  when  so  much  had  been  al- 
ready given,  that  it  would  only  increase  tbe 
evil.  Under  this  improvement  of  the  gene- 
ral health,  the  symptoms  may  go  oil'  alto- 
gether; but  in  some  cases  a  middle  course 
muit  be  adopted,  first,  attend  to  tbe  general 
health,  then  give  some  mild  mercurial,  us 
the  liijdraruyrum  cum  crcta  ;  hut  tin  n, 
perhaps,  the  health  again  suffers,  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
mercury,  for  a  time,  uutil  the  health  is  again 
renovated;  and  so  on.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  means  for  improving  the  health,  Mr. 
Cireen  does  not  know  any  better  than  the 
exhibition  of  sarsapanlla  ;  by  whatever 
means  it  produces  its  effect,  it  s.cems  to  be 


the  most  eflicacious  remedy,  howovrr  lightly 
it  may  be  treated  bv  Home  who  have  not.  bad 
much  experience  in  its  use.  liark  and  the 
mineral  tonics  are  inadmissible.  Acids  may 
be  given,  but  do  not  seem  t-o  useful  M 
parilla.      In  this  case,  as  in   so  many  other.  , 

there  toing  ;>  good  deal  of  pain  and  restless- 

neei,  live  grains  of  Dover's  powder  wen: 
given  night  and  morning,  and  this  will  often 
he  found  very  useful;  the  opium  to  relieve 
the  pain,  and  the  ipe(  acuauha  to  determine 
slightly  to  the  skiu,  and  prevent  the  opium 
from  stopping  the  secretions.  Milk  diet  was 
here  ordered  ;  and  by  some  this  is  employed 
in  every  case,  indiscriminately  ;  but  where 
there  is  a  thveady,  weak,  and  very  compress- 
ible pulse  ;  and  the  action  of  the  heurt  at  a 
very  low  par,  patients  will  do  much  better 
under  a  more  generous  diet,  as  meat,  porter, 
and  even  wine,  perhaps  ;  but  we  may  always 
be  at  ease,  with  respect  to  the  diet,  by  ob- 
serving its  effects  ;  if  it  appears  too  stimulat- 
ing, it  should  of  course  be  lowered,  and  vice 
rasfi.  Now  then  it  is  by  a  plan  of  this 
kind  that  we  may  often  treat  these  patients 
with  success.  The  conjoined  effects  of  sy- 
philis, mercury,  and  a  dissipated  life,  are  to 
be  contended  against,  but  Mr.  Green  does 
not  believe  that  a  disease  similar  to  syphilis 
can  ever  be  produced,  unless  the  latter  has 
previously  existed. 


REMARKABLE     CASE     OF     HEREDITARY 
MONSTROSITY. 

Victoire  Bar  re,  a;tat.  24,  of  lympha- 
tic constitution  and  middle  stature,  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  18th  of  May,  18'27,  into  the 
obstetric  institution  of  M.  Maygrier.  Her 
extremities  were  peculiarly  malformed ; 
instead  of  hands,  she  had  on  each  arm  one 
finger  only,  the  other  fingers,  and  their  me- 
tacarpal bones,  with  the  exception  of  imper- 
fect rudiments  of  two  of  tbe  latter,  were 
entirely  wanting  ;  on  each  foot  there  were 
but  two  toes,  apparently  the  first  and  fifth, 
both  of  which  were  very  defective.  The 
fingers  were  both  bent  outwards,  and  their 
phalanges  were  scarcely  moveable  ;  the 
phalango-metacarpal  joiut,  however,  admit- 
ted of  free  motion.  The  great  toe  of  the 
right  foot  was  without  a  nail,  and  bent  up- 
wards ;  its  phalanges  were  anchylosed  ;  the 
other  toe  was  bent  inwards,  and  perfectly 
moveable  ;  its  metacarpus  was  apparently 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  metacarpal 
bones.  The  great  toe  of  the  left  foot  had 
the  rudiment  of  a  nail,  and  was  bent  in- 
wards; the  other  toe  was  like  that  of  the 
right  foot.  Between  the  toes  of  each  foot 
there  was  a  large  fissure,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other  toes  and  their  metacar- 
pal  bones,  which  made  them  iu  some  re* 


Ql   ICkSli.VF.U  IV    !! .1  !  ! 


t  aimilar  to  the- elaw*  of  a  lobttei  whom   the  former  were   all    similarly   <!••- 

a  natural  labour,  sin-  w,n  del  ire  red  of  a  IV-    formed."     Meckel,  indeed,  oh,  ibia 


male  child,  with  the  following  malformation 
On  each  hand,  four  aid   three  meta- 

carpal bones  were  wanting  ,  the  fifth >  which 
was  apparently  the  little-finger,  was  sup- 
ported   by    one  metacarpal   bone.     At   the 

baae  of  each  linger  there  WBi  I  •mall  tuber- 
cle, formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  other 
metacarpal  bone. 


>ii,  "  1  am  inclined  to  belie  re  that,  <m 
a  careful  examination  of  such  cases  as  these, 
tlity  would  always  he  found  to  be  in  some 
degree  hereditary." 


ILEUS   CUBED    BY    WUlClvlf  vi.u. 

The  following  case  is  described  la  Hufa- 

Hoth   lingers  very  much    land's   "  Journ.  dor  l'ract.  Heilkuude,"  for 


ibled  each  other,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  mother,  being  bent  outwards,  and 
almost  immoveable  in  their  phalanges.  On 
each  foot  there  was  but  one  toe,  with  three 
phalanges,  and  two  metatarsal  bones,  the 
interval  between  which   was    filled   by  soft 


May,  ld2lJ :— 

.Madame  B.,  ;etat.    44,    having    for   some 
years  past  beeu  subject  to  colic  pain,  which 
•ueraliy   relieved  by  cordials,  had  ou 
the  19tb  September,  1829,  one  of  her  habi- 
tual attacks,  accompanied    by   coslivenesa. 


substance.     Both   toes  were  bent  inwards, '  The  pain  was  more  violent  than   usual,  and 


and  their  phalanges  had  scarcely   any  mo 
tion. 

On  the  2?th  of  February,  1829,  Victoire 
Bam-  was  again  admitted  at  the  above  in- 
stitution, and  delivered  of  a  girl  with  exact 


continued  till  the  21st,  when  it  became 
almost  intolerable  ;  it  was  principally  seated 
round  the  navel,  of  an  intermittent  kind, 
and  not  increased  by  pressure  ;  there  was 
but  slight  fever,  the  pulse  Bniall   and  rather 


ly  the  same  deformities.     Previous  to  the  ;  hard  ;  tongue  clear,  respiration  hurried.  The 


birth  of  these  two  children,  the  mother  had, 
in  182.1,  been  delivered  of  a  health  y  and 
regularly- formed  male  child,  which  died  in 
his  tenth  month  of  small-pox.  The  father 
of  this  boy  was  not,  however,  the  father  of 
the  girls  also. 


patient  vomited  every  thing  she  took,  aod 
had  not  had  a  stool  for  two  days  :  she  hud 
no  rupture.  Under  the  use  of  general  and 
local  bloodletting,  aperient  and  antispas- 
modic remedies,  emollient  glysters  and  fo- 
mentations over  the  abdomen,  no  improve- 


Tlie  mother  of  Vict.  Barre  was  regularly  ment  ensued,  and  on  the  22d  the  patient 
formed,  but  her  father  had  on  each  foot  the  began  to  vomit  faecal  matter.  The  fomen- 
fifth  toe  only,  and  on  the  left  hand  one  lin-  tations  and  glysters  were  continued,  and 
ger  ;  the  right  terminated  iu  a  soft,  rounded  j  small  doses  of  croton  oil,  with  opium,  given 
substauce.    The  sister  of  this  individual  was  i  internally,  but  without  any  effect  whatever  ; 


deformed  in  the  same  manner. —  Essai  »m 
les  Monstrosites  Humaines.  Diss,  lnaug. 

F.  Meckel,  in  his  Morbid  Anatomy,  gives 
some  very  remarkable  instances  of  heredi- 
tary malformation,  though  principally  of  the 
opposite  kind,  the  deformity  consisting  in 
the  addition  of  superfluous  parts.  In  one 
of  these  cases,  "  The  father  had  twelve 
lingers  and  twelve  toes,  all  of  them  well 
formed.  Of  his  four  children,  Salvator  the 
eldest  had  the  same  deformity  ;  in  Andrew, 
George,  and  Maria,  both  fingers  and  toes 
were  natural  as  to  number,  but  in  the  latter 
somewhat  misshapen.  Salvator  had  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  sou,  had  all  twelve  fingers  and 
tftes.  George  had  'three  daughters  and  a 
son,  of  whom  the  former  only  were  deformed, 
two  of  them  having  twelve  fingers  and  toes, 
the  third  twelve  fingers,  and  six  toes  on  one 
foot  only.  Maria  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  of  whom  one  son  only  was  de- 
formed, having  six  toes  on  one  foot."  In 
another  instance,  '*  A  man  whose  palate 
was  entire,  but  uneven,  as  if  cicatrised,  had, 
by  a  perfectly  health}-  wife,  seven  children, 
of  whom  the  four  boys  were  well  formed, 
but  the  three  girls  had  hare-lip  and  divided 
palate.  His  mother's  sister  had  also  seven 
children,  five  sons  uud  two  daughters,  of 


the  pain,  vomiting  of  excrementitious  mat- 
ter, etc.  continued.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2:3rd,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  quicksilver  was 
given,  with  an  emulsion  of  castor  oil  and 
laudanum  ;  the  use  of  oleaginous  glysters 
being  at  the  same  time  continued.  At  noon, 
no  effect  having  taken  place,  two  ounces 
more  of  quicksilver  were  administered.  A  few 
hours  after  this  last  dose,  the  pain  became 
much  worse,  the  abdomen  was  distended 
with  flatus,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  violent 
enteritis  manifested  themselves :  she  was 
now  bled  to  twelve  ounces.  At  five  o'clock 
she  was  very  little  relieved  ;  some  faecal 
matter  had  come  away  with  the  glysters, 
but  the  sickness  and  vomiting  continued 
as  before.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
three  ounces  of  quicksilver  were  given, 
with  a  solution  of  extract,  aloes,  and  hyos- 
ciamus,  and  a  small  dose  of  laudanum.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  at  about  four 
o'clock,  a  copious  dejection  took  place,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  remission  of 
all  the  symptoms ;  the  abdomen  became 
soft,  the  pains  subsided,  etc.,  and  the  patient 
soon  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep.  During  the 
following  days,  the  copious  stools  continued, 
and  mostly  consisted  of  hardened  freces, 
until  the  27th,  when  a  loose  motion  was 
passed,  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  the 
quicksilver  was  discovered, 
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Certain  insects,  individually  insignifi- 
cant, Bometimei  become  exceedingly  mis- 
chievous by  multiplication.  The  locust  and 
muaquito,  acting  singly,  little  affect  the 
condition  of  man  ;  but  when  the  forest  and 
tile  swamp  send  forth  their  summer  swarms, 
even  these  vermin  may  become  a  source  of 
serious  inconvenience. 

So  it  happens  with  man  himself;  and 
those  institutions  created  for  his  accom- 
modation, under  the  most  prudent  ma- 
nagement, will,  occasionally,  originate 
agents,  innoxious,  only  because  they  are 
scarce  ;  at  other  times  these  social  pests 
are  produced  in  such  prolific  abundance,  as 
to  interfere  materially  with  his  welfare. 
Corporations  of  every  kind,  we  believe,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  generation  of 
these  public  nuisances,  the  artificial  heat 
and  shelter  supplied  by  such  associations, 
giving  them  a  strong  tendency  to  produce 
professional  compounds  of  a  deleterious 
character.  The  rapidity,  at  least,  with  which 
one  of  these  rank  quagmires  has  evolved,  of 
late,  a  particular  species  of  these  productions, 
would  seem  to  justify  our  views  of  the  per- 
nicious fecundity  of  corporate  establish- 
ments. Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  "  romance" 
of  nature's  operations, — not  even  the  me- 
tamorphose of  that  vile  worm,  which  but  a 
few  minutes  since  was  rankling  in  the  mire 
of  the  kennel,  into  the  graceful  gnat  that 
now  hums  about  our  chambers,  and  drives 
away  our  morning  slumber  by  its  sting — is 
so  admirably  eccentric  and  contradictory  as 
are  the  products  of  this  intellectual  swamp, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  organ- 
ized. 

To  comprehend  the  natural  history'  of 
these  strange  subjects,  it  is  necessary'  to 
stale,  that  their  "  alma  mater  "  in  Dublin, 
gives  birth  to  two  distinct  and  well-marked 
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varieties  of  medical  graduates.     Tn  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  of  these  varieties,  the 
reoenhle  old    lady  expends  hrr   whole  ma- 
ternal care, — carrying  the  beloved  baby  in 
her  womb  for  the  full  term  of  twelve  calen- 
dar years,  and  suiting,  with  the  nicest  pre- 
cision, the  nature  of  its  aliment  to  the  pro- 
gressive   development  of    its   constitution, 
during   the    long  period   of  her  gestation. 
For  the  first  four  years  of  its  growth,  she 
nourishes  it  exclusively  with  classical  "  tit- 
bits," of  her  own  selection,  along  with  a 
moderate   allowance   of    mathematical  and 
metaphysical  science,  lest  the  delicacy  of 
the  previous  diet  might  force  its  intellect 
into  a  premature  and  sickly  luxuriance.     At 
the  expiration  of  this  stage  of  her  preg- 
nancy, she  considers  it  capable  of  digesting 
more  difficult  viands  ;  and,  after  registering 
its  proficiency  by  the  attachment  of  the  two 
first  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  its  name,  she 
commences   its  medical   education,    which 
continues  for  three  years.     In  this  stage  of 
the  youth's  progress,  she  provides  him  with 
the  usual  fare  of  foetal  doctors  ;  and  having 
examined,   at  the  conclusion  of  this  term, 
into  the  proficiency  he  has  made  upon  this 
species  of  intellectual  food,  she  marks  her 
approbation  of  his  progress,  by  the  addition 
of  two  more  letters  to  his  name,  and  he  is 
now  bachelor  of  medicine  as  well  as  of  arts. 
Having  thus  reared  up  his  mind  into  a  sort 
of  manhood,  her  parental  solicitude  appears 
to  decline,  and  he  is  now  dismissed  for  five 
years,  to  complete  his  studies  and  perfect 
what    she  had  so  well  begun.     Should  he 
turn  out  to  her  liking,  after  this  long  term  of 
probation,   she  rewards  his  merits  by  con- 
ferring on  him  the  "  summus  honores  "  in 
the  full  degree,  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  this  tedious 
aud  complicated  process  of  production,  but 
few  full-fledged  and  perfectly -formed  crea- 
tures  are  produced  by  the  "  old  lady  j 
and  many  present  on  birth  the  most  ano- 
malous appearances.  Like  Epimenides,  who 
fell  asleep  a  boy  and  awoke  an  old  man, 
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ive  seen  some  of  than-  \ 

iri  with  u  grey  head,  .-> 
shoulders,  shrivelled  physiognomy, 
times  wanting  a  lew  of  the  front  teeth, 
sometimes  wearing  s  wig,  and  almost  always 
with  gout  in  the  right  leg,  and  I  pair  of 
spectscles  on  the  nose.  The  young-old 
gentleman,  however,  is  rather  a  respectable 
kind  of  personage,  though  sent  into  the 
world  just  ahout  the  time,  one  would  think, 
from  his  marks  of  decrepitude,  that  he  was 
about  being  sent  out  of  it  ;  and  is  greatly 
admired  for  his  qualilications,  by  connois- 
seurs iu  academical  curiosities,  and  ama- 
teurs of  alphabetical  titles.  He  has  certainly 
a  wonderful  knowledge  of  books  and  sub- 
jects, with  which  other  folk  do  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  be  acquainted  ;  but 
owing  to  the  nature  of  his  education,  and  his 
communion  with   the  realities  of  life,   we 


of  Ins  august  and  learned  parent,  and 

ige   of   the  marks  of  favour 

conferred  upon  him,  bet  ik<  i  bimseli  t  >  the 

;   "  of  his  ;  his  proper 

IK-  is,  in  fact,  brought  forth  too  soou 
to  have  a  sound  constitution,  and  bears 
about  him  all  the  prestiges  of  premature 
nativity.  His  "alma  mater,"  too,  i 
suspecting  his  precocious  intentions  as  to 
living  independent  of  her  in  future,  inquires 
hut  little  iuto  his  qualifications  on  quitting 
her,  reserving  all  her  amiable  severity  on 
this  point  to  her  final  scrutiny  into  his 
deserts,  when  conferring  on  him  her  last 
rewards,  for  which  bis  previous  education 
was  considered  merely  as  preparatory.  His 
conversations,  consequently,  ou  professional 
subjects,  are  perfectly  puerile,  and  his 
habits  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  vouth. 
The  "  membrana  pupillaris,"  to  bis  sorrow, 


suspect    bis    acquisitions   are   more    of    a  !  is  still  in  full  expansion  ;  and  he  therefore 


theoretical  than  of  a  practical  description. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  that  this  infan- 
tile sexagenary  is  scarcely  born,  when — he 
dies  ;  the  few  years  he  lives  are  usually 
spent  iu  some  sinecure  office,  provided  for 
him  by  the  law,  as  if  in  consideration  of  his 
infirmities  ;  so  that  there  is  little  time  left 
him  to  benefit  either  himself  or  society  by 
the  exercise  of  that  knowledge  which  he 
may  have  acquired. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  this 
**  master-  piece i"  of  bis  "alma-mater,"  he 
is,  iu  every  respect,  a  superior  production  to 
bis  "  uterine  brother,"  whom  we  have  next 
to  throw  on  the  canvass. 

For  the  first  four  years  of  his  studious 
existence,  this  brother  is  treated  by  bis 
parent,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
be  wore  to  arrive,  one  day  or  other,  at  the 
transcendental  honour  of  the  doctor's  de- 
gree. The  succeeding  three  years  are  also 
employed  in  avocations  similar  to  those 
Which  we  have  described  as  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  a  bachelorship  in  medi- 
cine. At  this  period,  however,  he  loathes 
his  "  prison-house,"— turns  truaut  iu  the 


sees  most  things  in  rather  an  obscure  light. 
The  little  stock  of  knowledge  which  be  pos- 
sesses is  purely  gleaned  from  the  perusal 
of  a  iew  books ;  for  he  had  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  for  the  study  of  facts. 
He  may,  we  think,  be  pretty  certainly  re- 
cognised in  society,  by  having  at  all  times  iu 
his  hands  a  late  celebrated  instrument,  which 
is  said  to  supply  information  through  the 
agreeable  medium  of  sound,  and  which,  wo 
presume,  holds  the  same  estoem  in  his  mind, 
and  answers  the  same  purposes  of  recreation 
as  a  penny  whistle  does  to  a  child.  An  in- 
stinctive sense,  too,  of  his  own  inferiority 
makes  him  a  rather  loud  railer  at  his  betters  : 
he  consequently  has  a  great  aversion  to 
all  subjects  with  which  he  is  unacquainted; 
abuses  the  anatomists,  and  particularly  tho 
members  of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons, 
while  he  looks  down  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt on  Edinburgh  Dons.  A  similar  feel- 
ing necessarily  makes  him  a  monopolist  of 
the  "  first  water  ;"  in  all  proceedings  tend- 
ing to  limit  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and 
confine  its  profits  to  a  certain  clas3  of  men, 
he  is  sure  to  be  conspicuous  j  he  shrinks 
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tkerefoie  fiom,  mid  deprecates,  competition, 
naturally  icekil)  ;  to  practise  hJB  arts  °'  l'('" 
lusion  among  ft  knot  of  men,  who,  fioin  kin- 
dred m  (lives*  are  insensible  to  the  folly  or 
his  j. retentions,  or  arc;  willing  Co  conceal 
them. 

Individually  considered,  this  variety  of 
the  Dublin  Doctor  would  be.  more  amusing 
than  mischievous  ;  but,  latterly,  his  confi- 
dence has  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  brother  abortions,  and  he  is 
endeavouring,  by  arrogating  the  habits  and 
titles  oi'  the  genuine  Doctor,  to  pass  himself 
pff  us  such  on  the  public.  The  "  Bachelor 
Doctor"  or  the  "  Doctor  Bachelor"  is  cer- 
tainly becoming  alarmingly  ubiquitous  in  the 
great  Irish  Metropolis  ;  and  a  more  dan- 
gerous shepherd  could  scarcely  be  intrusted 
with  the  health  of  the  flock.  We  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  "  stuff"  of 
which  every  grade  of  "regular"  or  "  quack" 
who  practises  or  prescribes  is  made  of;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  Trinity 
College  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list. 

But  to  have  done  with  these  obstetrical 
illustrations,  let  us  glance  at  the  contradic- 
tory ordinances  of  that  Institution,  which 
lead  to  such  absurd  and  dissimilar  results. 
By  these  ordinances  we  learn  that  eight 
years  are  necessary  for  the  medical  educa- 
tion of  one  order  of  graduates,  and  only  three 
years  for  that  of  the  other,  or  second-rate 
practitioners,  whom  we  have  just  described  ; 
that  to  this  absurdity  is  added  the  still 
greater  one  of  exacting  from  both,  a  four 
years'  preparatory  course  of  classical  studies. 
Now  we  conceive  that  eight  years  are  too 
much,  and  that  three  years  are  too  little,  for 
acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
medical  sciences  ;  and  that  the  classical  part 
of  the  matter  might  be  entirely  dispensed 
with.  We  will  not  however  take  advantage 
of  our  experience  of  the  effects  of  this  clas- 
sical "  noviciate"  on  its  objects,  by  denying 
at  once,  that  they  are,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  discipline,  better  prepared  to  enter  on 


their  medioal  studies  than  when  they  com- 
menced '•  putting  in  their  terms," — which 
we  know  means  little  more  in  the  I  niw  rsity 
of  Dublin  than  wearing  "low  shoes  and 
white  cravats,"  instead  of  Wellington 
boots  and  black  storks,  for  ubout  five  or  six 
days  in  the  year.  Wo  might  non-suit  the 
supporters  of  a  contrary  opinion,  by  appeal- 
ing to  facts;  but  wo  choose  to  argue  the 
question  with  them  on  their  own  grounds, 
for  we  admire  as  much  as  they  can,  literary 
accomplishments  in  the  practitioners  of  me- 
dicine. When  the  statutes  which  require 
this  preparation  for  entering  on  medical 
studies  were  enacted,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  they  were  justified  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  age.  Learning  was  then  rather  a 
scarce  commodity  ;  so  were  books;  both  of 
which  were  then  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Universities.  Things  are  a  good 
deal  altered  now-a-days;  the  didactic  inven- 
tions of  Bell  and  Lancaster  have  super- 
seded the  "  hedge  schools"  even  of  Ireland^; 
while  steam  engines  and  cylinder  presses 
have  placed  books  within  the  reach  of  every 
individual  in  the  country.  There  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  shire  town  in  Ireland,  in  which  an  ex- 
cellent classical  and  mathematical  education 
may  not  be  obtained ;  but  if  any  doubt 
exist  on  the  preparatory  qualifications  of 
pupils  commencing  their  medical  studies, 
an  infallible  remedy  may  we  imagine  be 
found  in  an  examination  into  their  profici- 
ency on  these  points.-  No  candid  or  unbi- 
assed mind  could  therefore,  we  conceive, 
object  to  the  abolition  of  an  ordinance  which 
a  change  of  circumstances  lias  rendered  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  extremely  injurious  to 
tke  Institution  in  which  it  is  foolishly  ob- 
served,  nor  deny  the  validity  of  the  substi- 
tute which  we  propose  to  introduce  in  its 
place. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  any  Institution 
educating  two  sorts  of  practitioners,  we  must 
ever  object  to  it  as  unjust  in  principle,  and 
injurious  in  practice  :  If  such  institutions 
consider  a  definite  time,  eight  years,  as  in 
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the  instance  before  ua,  necessary  for  qualify- 
ing their  graduate!  or  lieenriatiatea  Center- 
ing on  the  practice  of  their  j  i  ,  it  is 
at  least  inconsistent,  if  not  criminal  in  i! 
to  tend  forth  another  grade  of  practitioi 
with  the  scanty  preparation  mode  in  three 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  bachelors  of 
Medicine  of  Trinity  College  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  if  they  deem  this  short  period 
sufficient  lor  the  purpose,  they  are  equally 
criminal  and  inconsistent  in  casting-  five 
years  more  upon  another  class  of  their 
diplomatists. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  this  question, 
we  conceive  that  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  having  but  one  class  of  graduates  in  the 
medical  profession.  If,  at  all  events,  we 
are  more  certain  of  one  thing  than  another, 
it  is,  that  the  capabilities  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  cannot  be  brought  into  full  ope- 
ration without  the  adoption  of  a  radical  re- 
form, and  we  are  equally  certain  that  this 
will  take  place  at  some  future  day.  Already 
in  that  city  a  corporation  has  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  one  of  its  darling  re- 
strictions,'— -against  which  we  were  the  first 
to  concentrate  the  irresistible  power  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  we  do  not  despair  of  vet  be- 
holding its  now  prostrate  rival,  rise  to  that 
importance  among  the  medical  schools  of 
Europe,  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 


Researches  principally  relative  to  the  Mor- 
bid and  Curative  effects  of  Loss  of  Blood. 
13y  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,&c, — Lon- 
don. Seeley  and  Buruside.  1350.  8vo. 
pp.  313. 

About  five  years  ago  Dr.  Hall  published 
a  small  volume  entitled"  Medical  Essays," 
containing  three  papers  ; — on  the  loss  of 
blood,  on  intestinal  irritation,  and  on  the 
state  of  sinking.  The  present  work  is  com- 
posed of  the  former  of  these,  somewhat  am- 
plified, though  not  much  improved;  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  other  two  ;  of  observations 
on  a  "  Hydrencephaloid  affection  of  In- 
fancy j"  and  of  nearly  seventy  pages  taken 


the   vrorki  of  other  writers,  to. 

letters   and  coimnuaiaa 
luthor'a  friends.    The  subject 
oi  tin-  woik  ii  one  ol  it  interest  and 

'.nice  ;   and  consul'  04  ikat 

lias  elapsed  since  the  fii  I  p«a> 

liahed,  itaaigkl  baaa  been  expected  that  the 
author  would  ii  >w  have  aduuo-d  many  naw 
,  or  at  least  have  arranged  his  idea* 
and  his  arguments  with  more  order,  und 
iter  parapiooity*  Such,  however,  is  by  no 
meant  tb  there  are  indeed  a  irreatar 

number  of  cases,  and  some  additional  obser- 
vations, but  there  is  little  or  nothing-  which 
call  throw  any  further  light  on  the  subject, 
which  can  render  the  diagnosis  less  obscure, 
or  which  can  lead  to  any  belter  methods  of 
treatment. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts;  on 
the  merbid,  and  on  the  curative  effects  of 
the  loss  of  blood  ;  but  each  of  them,  as  may 
be  readily  imagined  from  what  we  have  just 
stated,  contains  much  that  has  little  or  no 
connexion  with  either  of  these  subjects. 
The  immediate  ill  effects  of  loss  of  blood  are 
tolerably  well  described,  though  not  better 
than  has  been  ilone  by  many  preceding  wri- 
ters. Dr.  Hall,  however,  seems  to  reckon 
upon  a  very  small  degree  of  information  in 
his  readers,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
point  out  to  them  as  "  a  phenomenon  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  attention  in  the  slate  of 
syncope,"  that  "  when  the  movements  of 
the  chest  have  been  imperceptible,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  interval  between  the  sighs,  the 
respiration  is  still  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  diaphragm." 

The  cases  here  are  not  very  happily  cho- 
sen ;  thus  in  one  of  the  three,  illustrative  of 
delirium  from  bleeding,  it  appears  much 
more  probable,  that  this  affection  was  in- 
duced by  the  disease  itself  (rubeola),  and 
by  five  sleepless  nights,  than  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  eight  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  six  leeches. 

Among  the  "  secondary,  or  more  remote 
effects  of  loss  of  blood,"  two,  especially,  are 
treated  of  at  some  length,"  exhaustion  with 
excessive  reaction,"  and  "  exhaustion  with 
sinking."  The  symptoms  of  the  former, which 
Dr.  II.  very  justly  thiuks  is  produced  rather 
by  frequently  repeated  bleeding's,  than  by 
a  single  copious  one,  are  described  as  a 
quick,  often  irregular  pulse,  strong  throb- 
bing of  all  the  arteries,  palpitation  of  the 
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heart,  beating  headach,  hurried  respira- 
tion. Im<  and,  in  v  rv  m  tire  cases,  morbid 
sensibility  to  light  ami  sound,  flashes  ol 
tight,  ringing  in  the  ears,  disturbance  of  the 
sensorium,  frightful  dreams,  violent  palpi- 
.111  of  the  heart,  strong  leeling  of  suffo- 
cation, and,  "  sometimes,  1  MUM  of  groat 
pressure  or  tightness  in  one.  part  of,  or  round 
tlie  bead,  a>  if  the  scull  were  pressed  by  an 
iron  nnil.  or  bound  by  nn  iron  hoop."  £ome 
well-marked  cases  are  giveo,  two  of  tbem 
from  Dr.  Abercronibie's  work  on  diseases  oi 
tlie  brain,  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  the 
very  ingenious  explanation,  given  by  that 
writer,  of  the  mauner  in  which,  in  these 
cases,  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
are  produced. 

In  the  latter,  which  is  often  a  consequence 
of  the  state  just  described — 

*c  The  sensibilities  of  the  brain  subside, 
and  the  patient  is  no  longer  affected  by 
noises  as  before  ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  tendency  to  dozing,  and  gradually  some  of 
those  e Sects  on  the  muscular  system  which 
denote  a  diminished  sensibility  of  the  brain 
supervene,  as  snoring,  stertor,  blowing  up 
of  the  cheeks  in  breathing,  eve;  instead  of 
the  hurry  and  alarm  on  awaking  as  observed 
in  the  case  of  excessive  reaction,  the  patient 
in  the  state  of  sinking,  requires  a  moment  to 
recollect  himself  and  recover  his  conscious- 
ness, is  perhaps  affected  with  slight  deli- 
rium, and  he  is  apt  to  forget  the  circum- 
stances of  his  situation,  and,  inattentive  to 
the.  objects  around  him,  to  fall  again  into  a 
state  of  dozing. 

"  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  effect  of  the 
state  of  exhaustion  with  sinking  on  the 
function  of  the  lungs  ;  indeed  the  very  first 
indication  of  this  state  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  in.  the  supervention  of  a  crepitus  in 
the  respiration,  only  to  be  heard  at  first  on 
the  most  attentive  listening;  this  crepitus 
gradually  becomes  more  audible  and  passes 
into  slight  rattling,  heard  in  the  situation  of 
the  bronchia  and  trachea;  there  is  also  a 
degree  of  labour  or  oppression,  sighing, 
hurry,  blowing  in  the  breathing,  inducing 
acuteness  in  the  nostrils,  which  are  dilated 
below  and  drawn  in  above  the  lobes  at  each 
inspiration  ;  in  some  cases  there  is  besides, 
a  peculiar  catching,  laryngal  cough,  which 
is  especially  apt  to  come  on  during  sleep, 
and  awakes  or  imperfectly  awakes  the  pa- 
tient. 

"  Tlie  heart  has,  at  the  same  time,  lost  its 
violent  beat  and  palpitation,  and  the  pulse 
and  arteries  their  bounding  or  throbbing. 

"  The  stomach  and  bowels  become  disor- 
dered and  flatulent,  and  tympanitic,  and  the 
command  over  the  sphincters  is  impaired. 


"  I  ho  last  stage  of  sinking  is  denoted  by 
Q  pale  and  SUllk  countenance,  inquietude, 
jactitation,  delirium,  and  coldness  of  the 
extremities." 

The  stethoMopio  6ign  b#re  mentioned, 
which  the  author  attributes  to  a-dema  of  the 
lungs,  and  which  corresponds  with  that  ob- 
served hy  Laennec  in  many  fatal  diseases, 
a  few  hours  before  death,  and  denominated 
by  him  "  rAU>.  des  agonisans,"  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  noticed  by  any  other  writer, 
and  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  indi- 
cating the  impending  danger,  while  there  is 
yet  the  possibility  of  obviating  it.  The  sec- 
tion on  "  Exhaustion  with  delirium,"  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  very  interesting  case 
which  we  quoted  in  our  review  of  the  second 
edition  of  Abercrombie's  work.  Dr.  H.does 
not  however  seem  aware  that  it  has  been 
published,  for  he  introduces  it  as — "  a  casa 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie." 

When  the  symptoms  of  reaction  are  mis- 
taken for  those  of  inflammation,  and  bleed- 
ing is  again  had  recourse  to,  a  temporary 
relief  is  often  produced,  but  after  a  short 
time  they  return  with  increased  violence, 
and  the  patient  is  brought  into  a  worse 
state  than  before.  The  observations  on  this 
subject  were  extracted,  at  length,  in  our  re- 
view of  the  essays  already  spoken  of  (vide 
Lancet,  No.  i2;j)  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  brevity,  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  nothing 
has  now  been  added,  except  an  extract  from 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  the  Med.  Chir. 
Transactions. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Sinking,  or  more 
sudden  dissolution,"  three  very  striking 
cases  are  given  of  the  fatal  effects  of  unne- 
cessarily repeated  bleeding  ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  that,  independently  of 
any  light  which  Dr.  flail  may  have  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  very  few  practitioners 
would  have  continued  to  employ  this  reme- 
dv  under  the  circumstances  described.  In 
the  first  case,  especially,  the  abstraction  of 
••  three  teacupfuls  of  blood  as  a  preventive 
against  relapse,"  after  the  principal  symp- 
toms had  been  subdued  by  bleeding  to  forty 
ouuees,  and  the  application  of  twelve 
leeches,  was  a  most  injudicious,  nay,  unjus- 
tifiable measure. 

Judging  from  Dr.  Hall's  other  works,  and 
from  some  parts  of  the  one  before  us,  we 
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should  bo  inclined  to  consider  him  M  a  "i;tI1 
of  considmable  ability  ami  powers  of  ob- 
servation, but  either  his  own  ignorance  on 
certain  points  is  very  great,  or  he  supposes 
that  that  of  his  readers  is  so.  The 
lowing  sentence  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

'•  One  of  the  r&OSt  important  remarks 
which  I  have  to  make,  and  which  will  lead 
to  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
in  rtrgery,  is,  that  we  are  not  to  treat  the 
patient  immediately  *ft«t  an  accident,  or  an 
operation,  as  one  affected  with  inflamma- 
tion." 

As  well  might  he  have  announced  as  an 
important  improvement,  that  a  limb  was  not 
to  be  amputated  for  aneurism,  or  that  small- 
pox was  not  to  be  treated  with  blaukets, 
confined  air,  and  cordials. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  on  the  effects  of  loss 
of  blood  on  the  internal  organs,  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  any  details  of  morbid  ana- 
tomy. In  one  case,  quoted  from  Dr.  Den- 
man,  where  the  patient  died  of  sanguineous 
apoplexy,  after  baring  suffered,  during  se- 
veral years,  from  uterine  lnemorrhage,  the 
effusion  on  the  brain  alone  is  mentioned.  In 
-  another,  extracted  from  Hey  on  puerperal 
fever,  no  examination  was  made,  and  the 
remaining  cases  described  did  not  prove 
fatal.  The  author  states,  that  "  In  two  pa- 
tients who  died  of  hanuoirhagy,  examined 
by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  the  lungs  were  found  de- 
cidedly cedeniatous  ;  in  one,  there  was  effu- 
sion into  both  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  pe- 
ricardium ;  in  the  other  there  were  adhe- 
sions. In  one  the  head  was  examined,  and 
no  morbid  appearances  found  ;"  and  that 
*'  A  similar  illustration  of  the  effects  of  loss 
of  blood  was  detailed  to  him,  some  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Jowett,  of  .Nottingham  ;"  but 
be  neither  gives  a  single  observation  of  his 
own,  nor  alludes  to  any  of  the  experiments 
of  modem  physiologists,  •«  leaving  this  part 
of  the  subject  to  be  elucidated  by  future  ob- 
servation." 

The  treatment  of  the  ill  effects  of  bleed- 
ing is,  for  the  most  part,  judicious,  but  no- 
thing is  recommended  which  is  not  generally 
known  and  employed.  Transfusion  is  passed 
over  very  brieiiy.  Dr.  Hall  thinks  it  would 
be  most  efficacious,  if  combined  with  galva- 
nism, and  that  it  has  generally  failed  from 
being  employed  too  late. 

After  this  first  part  of  the  work,  are  no 
less  than  five  appendices, of  which  one,  alone, 


occupies  'imre  than  forty  pages,  and  forms 
an  .  Lin  \\y  distinct  esaay  ;  it  is  on  ••  a  mor- 
bid affection  of  infancy,"  bearing  a  gi 

Cnblanoe  to  hydrocephalus  (we  presume 
by.  acutus  is   meant),  ft  i-v.-ry  case 

aon,  ind  .  .    r.diy  b)  purging 

or  dial  i  ho  a,  hut  8  ■:  blood. 

As  this  e.-^av  has  but  little  connexion  with 
the  proper  subject  of  the  work,  it  is  unue- 
!V  lor  US  to  notice  it  very  parti  ularly. 
lu  the  disease  in  question,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  others  of  very  young  infants,  thoi 
more  especially  here,  Dr.  Hail  thinks  the 
degree  of  colour  in  the  cheeks  a  much  better 
criterion  than  the  st  ite  of  the  pulse.  An- 
other important  symptom  is,  irritability, with 
restlessness,  immediately  preceding  a  coma- 
tose state  ;  these,  together  with  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  treat- 
ment employed,  will  often,  he  thinks,  suf- 
fice for  the  forming  a  correct  diagnosis,  and 
when  this  is  once  obtained,  there  will,  of 
course,  be,  very  little  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  treatment.  The  best  stimuli  he  has 
found  to  be  brandy  and  ammonia  iu  very 
small  but  repeated  doses. 

The  fifth  appendix,  on  the  sinking  state, 
contains  no  new  information,  and  is  indeed 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  extracts  from 
other  authors. 

The  second  part  commences  with  some 
observations  on  the  manner  in  which  bleed- 
ing is  borne  in  different  diseases  and  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  apparently  of  equal  health 
and  strength.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
Dr.  Hall  observes, 

"  Each  disease  appears  to  possess  its  own 
peculiar  and  intrinsic  virtue  in  this  respect. 
This  is  determined  by  placing  the  patient 
perfectly  erect,  and  bleeding'  to  incipient 
syncope  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  which  ilows 
is  the  measure  of  the  protective  influence  of 
the  disease  in  one  class  of  cases,  and  of  its 
influence  in  superinducing  a  susceptibility 
to  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  in  the  other. 

"  An  interesting  scale  of  diseases  may  be 
formed  representing  these  properties.  It 
would  begin  with  congestion  of  the  head,  or 
tendency  to  apoplexy  ;  inllammation  of  the 
serous  membranes,  and  of  the  parenchyma- 
toes  substance  of  various  organs,  would  fol- 
low; then  a.-ute  anasarca  ;  and,  lastly,  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membranes.  This 
part  of  the  scale  would  be  divided  from  the 
next  by  the  condition  of  the  system  in 
health.  Below  this  would  be  arranged 
fever,  the  effects  of  intestinal  irritation^ 
some  cases  of  delirium,  reaction  from  loss  of 
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Mood,  ind  disorders  of  the  same  class,  with 
hysteria,  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  and  cholera" 

morbus." 

Those  differences,  especially  that  between 
rever  and  inflammation,  he  attempts  to  si- 
plain,  by  stating  thai  in  the  one,  the  heart 
ninl  larger  arteries  si  me,  in  tlie  other  the 
capillaries  also,  of  some  particular  part,  are 
arretted  ;  and  that  in  the  latter  the  irritation 
is  kept  up  by  this  condition  of  the  ruinute 
V4S&ell,  which  are  much  less  easily  acted 
upon  by  general  bleeding.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  determine  whether  this  explanation 
he  a  just  ono  or  not,  we  will  only  observe 
tliat,  so  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  syncope,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  discover  with  any  certainty  why  it 
is  more  readily  produced  in  one  case  thau  in 
another.  The  practical  application  of  the 
fact  is  much  more  satisfactory  and  less  liable 
to  objection  ;  it  is,  that  bleeding  should  al- 
ways be  performed  with  the  patient  in  an 
erect  or  sitting  posture,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  be  taken  should  not  be  de- 
termined previously,  butouly  by  the  effects 
which  its  abstraction  produces  ;  for  in  al- 
most every  instance  the  tolerance  of  bleed- 
ing will  be  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  necessity 
for  it ;  and,  as  Dr.  H.  most  justly  observes, 
"  At  the  very  moment  that  the  protective 
influence  of  inflammation  is  withdrawn,  fur- 
ther bloodletting  is  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous."  It  is  not,  however,  recom- 
mended, that  bloodletting  should  ever  be 
carried  to  actual  syncope,  but  only  to  the 
very  first  signs  of  approaching  syncope, 
which  is,  in  fact,  to  be  prevented  by  imme- 
diately laying  the  patient  in  a  recumbent 
position." 

.Although  there  are  separate  sections  on 
fever  and  inflammation,  in  their  relation  to 
loss  of  blood,  little  is  to  be  learnt  from  them 
beyond  what  we  have  already  stated.  The 
author's  view  of  these  diseases  appears  in 
some  measure  to  coincide  with  that  of  Dr.  S. 
Smith,  which  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
to  notice. 

"  Fever,"  says  he,  "  seems  to  differ  fron. 
inflammation,  in  being  an  affection  of  ibe 
whole  nervous  and  vascular  svstem  ;  in  in- 
flammation there  is  an  affection  of  these  sys- 
tems in  one  part  or  organ. "  And  again  *  "  in- 
fluinmati hi  is  I  sort  of  concentrated  and  per- 
manent stimulus,  exciting  and  moral  lining 
the  powers  of  the  system.  Under  its  iiitlu- 
ence  bloodletting  is  fully  borne.    It  may  at 


length  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  Stsienl,  and 

then  the  slate  ()f  ;  inking  supervenes.      Or  it 

lie  subdued  by  1 1  *  -  -  bloodletting  andotlier 

remedies  employed  faff  it,  leavii  i  m 

under  the  influence,  greater  or  lesb,  ot  those- 
rem'edi 

In  this  part  of  tie-  boojj  is  inserted  tho 
essay  on  intestinal  irritation,  already  alluded 

to,  and  which  was  reviewed  by  us  at  some 
length  :  wo  hav?  nothing-  now  to  add  to  our 
former  observations,  hut  wo  cannot  abstain 
from  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  igno- 
rance or  assurance  of  Dr.  II.  in  continuing 
to  state  that  "  the  profession  are  still  totally 
unacquainted  with  this  morbid  affection.'' 
We  repeat,  that  in  spite  of  the  new  and  very 
indefinite  term  which  he  has  chosen  to  apply 
to  it,  it  is  a  disease  observed  and  described 
by  many  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 
The  whole  essay,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  inserted  with  little  alteration  and  no 
improvement. 

The  section  on  "  accidents  and  opera- 
tions," contains  nothing  original  worthy  of 
notice,  and  is  equally  out  of  place  with  the 
preceding:  if  at  all  admissible  in  the  work, 
it  should  have  been  placed  in  the  first,  and 
not  iu  the  second  part. 

The  first  part  of  the  third  chapter  tends 
to  show  how  much  better  bleeding  is  borne 
in  inflammation  than  in  irritation,  but  is  very 
little  more  than  a  repetition  (not  a  recapi- 
tulation) of  what  had  beeu  said  previously, 
sometimes  even  twice  or  three  times  over, 
and  very  nearly  in  the  same  words.  The 
latter  part  of  it,  on  the  indications  for  and 
against  bleeding,  and  on  the  comparative 
necessity,  under  ('liferent  circumstances,  for 
its  lepetition,  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and 
contains  some  judicious  and  instructive  ob- 
servations, but  certainly  displays  neither 
acute  reasoning  nor  extensive  research. 

In  the  fouith  and  last  chapter,  on  blood- 
letting in  infancy  and  childhood,  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest,  we  find  absolutely  no- 
thing worth  notice,  except  perhaps  a  "  pro- 
test against  the  usual  plan  of  applying  leeches 
in  infancy  (to  infants")  and  allowing  the.  bites 
to  continue  to  bleed,"  a  practice  which  is, 
certainly,  as  the  author  contends,  "  replete 
with  danger."  Having  thus  gone  through 
the  work,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to 
<;ive  any  summary  of  its  merits.  Had  the 
author,  iustead  of  throwing  together  a  num- 
ber of  loose  papers  and  unconnected  obscr- 
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vations,  taken  the  truuhlu  of  dictating  and 
arranging  the  whole,  and  rejecting  il 
traneout  matter,  the  book  would  certainl) 
have  been  much  reduced  in  si/ce,  hut  it  would 
have  been  greatly  iucreased  iu  value.  As 
it  is,  the  labour  of  perusing  it  will  scarcely 
he  adequately  rewarded  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  scattered  information  which  it  contains. 


TREATMENT  OF  SNAKK  1'ITFS. 
By  J.  Hancock,  M.D.,  London. 

To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

Sir, — Upon  reading  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Lancet,  the  interestingstatements  given 
by  Mr.  Duncan  (at  a  meeting  of  the  West- 
raiuster  Society),  respiting  the  Munghoos, 
and  the  antidotes  to  the  bites  of  venomous 
serpents  in  India,  I  was  so  struck  with  its 
analogy  or  coiacidence  with  what  has  been 
related  to  me  in  South  America,  in  parts  so 
distant,  as  opposite  as  the  antipodes,  1  could 
not  forbear  offering  you  the  following  ac- 
count from  my  manuscript,  which  possibly 
you  may  deem  worthy  of  attention,  especially 
as  the  subject  of  antidotes  is  so  little  under- 
stood, and  the  treatment  of  course  so  vacil- 
lating and  effete. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Hancock. 
London,  24th  Feb.,  1830. 


In  South  America,  where  I  resided  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  where  venomous  ser- 
pents are  very  numerous,  a  free  use  of  the 
guaco  infused  in  rum  or  other  spirit,  is 
generally  esteemed  as  the  best  remedy  for 
the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents,  taken  in- 
wardly and  applied  to  the  wound.  It  doubt- 
less is  one  of  the  most  potent  usually  at 
hand.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
guaco  here  alluded  to  is  not  the  composite, 
mieaniit  guaco  of  Mutis  and  Humboldt,  a 
plant  nearly  insipid,  but  a  species,  or  rather 
several  species,  of  strong  aromatic  bitter 
aristolochias  which  grow  in  Orinoko,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Guiana. 

Don  Ventura  Gomez  (a  great  savanero) 
related  to  me,  at  Angostura,  in  1816,  an  in- 
stance he  had  witnessed  of  a  man  (one  1 
had  just  attended  in  fever),  whom  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,  as  ho  expressed  it,  take 
up  a  cascabel  or  rattle-snake,  and  put  it  in 
his  bosom,  catching  it  while  irritated  and  in 
a  most  savage  state.  The  serpent,  on  being- 
taken  up  by  this  man,  seemed  in  a  half  tor- 
pid or  lethargic  state,  made  feeble  attempts 


to  bite,  and  did  bit>-  hi  >  hand  felighlly  while 
about  his  arm.* 

H<-   bid   be   ii  told   pi  |  ,   ■ . 

th'-  ability  or  turange 
talent  of  tbta  man, who  v.  as  prepared  with  th« 
guaco  by   a  I  >uci.,r  in  San': 

Dr.  1  lahilii  ulteo  ga\  e  me  the  ;>anie  a< 
of  this  man  (  named  Marcos;.  *f  Thisuian," 
says  the  Hev.  DoQtor,  "  v\as  inoculated 
with  the  guaco,  by  a  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated .Minis  of  Santa  I  •••"  Hfl  explained 
the  term  inoculudo  in  this  way,  that  the  inuu 
drank  a  .-mall  poesim  pf  the  guaco  lor  i 
mornings,  observing  a  spare  and  rigid  diwt, 
premising  purges. 

The  Doctor  related  a  most  extraordinary 
feat  performed  hy  this  man  upon  a  serpent, 
which  he  saw  himself,  it  was  a  rattle-snake. 
I  should  have  passed  this  unnoticed,  had  1 
not  known  the  character  of  my  informer. 
He  met  Marcos  at  the  door  of  Condi,  at 
Angostura,  and  observed  by  the  side  of  him, 
a  wild  and  ferocious  rattle-snake,  which 
Marcos  immediately  took  up,  wound  about 
his  hand,  and  afterwards  put  into  his  bo- 
som. He  pretended  at  first  it  was  done  by 
some  mysterious  prayers  and  incantations  ; 
but  the  Dr.  treating  it  as  folly  and  affirm- 
ing the  effect  of  guaco,  lie  afterwards  con- 
fessed it  to  be  true.  He  stated  that  he  was 
cured,  as  he  termed  it,  iu  the  manner  before 
related, — that  he  was  young,  and  his  father 
being  under  cure  with  guaco,  caused  him  to 
enter  on  the  same,  for  it  is  a  must  common 
practice  iu  those  parts  of  Santa  Fu  and 
Caraccas,  to  "  cure,"  or  prepare  those  who 
are  to  be  exposed  to  the  bites  of  venomous 
serpents.  Some  estates  in  Caraccas,  I 
was  told,  have  all  their  negroes,  and  even 
their  horses  and  cattle,  so  prepared.  This 
serpent  would  spring  with  violence  at  any 
one  else;  but  with  Marcos  seemed  torpid 
and  lethargic.  At  length  he  let  the  snake 
loose  in  the  yard;  but  it  soon  died,  as  of 
the  poison  he  had  imbibed  from  his  master. 

The  Doctor  saw  the  man  also  handle  a 
water  snake,  Culebra  de  Agua  (a  boa,  and 
of  course  not  poisonous),  at  Tocoma  in  a 
surprising  manner,  allowing  it  to  wreathe 
around  his  arms  and  body,  for  the  snake  he 
observed  was  three  varas,  or  nine  feet  iu 
length.  This,  as  well  as  the  rattle-snake, 
made,  he  says,  slight  efforts  to  bite,  but 
without  any  effect ;  and  an  Englishman  pre- 
sent, seeing  how  Marcos  managed  the  mon- 
ster, was  bold  enough  to  make  a  trial  of  it 
himself;  but  the  snake  seized  him  by  the 
thumb  which  he  split  asunder,  and  he  (the 
l)r.)  assisted  to  pick  the  eyes  out  of  the 
monster's  head,  before  he  could  be  made  to 
let  go. 


*  I  remarked  that,  perhaps  the  fangs 
were  drawn,  but  he  most  positively  asserted 
the  contrary. 
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Tin's  man  (the  Englishman)  was  one  of 
the  crew  of'  tin-  lltnii  nir  who  murdered 
their  officers,  going  into  Carthagena,  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  lie  is  a  curpen* 
i  man  tHf  quiet  arid  pacific  character, 
and  goea  by  the  name  of  Don  Carlos. 

man  wns   soon    after    tins   in  Angns- 

iina,  while  besieged  by  the  patriots.     He 

WHS  a  caiiin-boy  in  tin*  lleruioinc  frigate  al 
the  time  of  (he  foT<  mentioned  massacre.  He 
appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  and 
v  as  married  to  a  relation  of  Dr.  II alula.  He 
lias  a  family,  but  list  Ilia  wife  and  one  or 
two  children  in  the  general  pestilence  of 
1!U7.  1  must  confess  mv  slownes->  of  faith 
heretofore,  with  respect  to  details  like,  the 
fori ■iMUHer,  although  from  persons  of  un- 
doubted veracity — yet,  like  all  of  us,  liable  to 
the  fallacies  of  the  senses  ;  and  I  should 
never,  perhaps,  have  thought  of  o  lie  ring  the 
present  notices  for  publication,  but  from  the 
extraordinary  case  stated  last  week,  in  Tni; 
1.  \ncit,  and  the  singular  coincidence  herein 
described. 

The  ninto,  a  large  species  of  Iacerta,*  is 
said  by  the  Spaniards  to  be  a  great  enemy 
to  serpents,  and  that  it  cures  itself  when 
bitten  by  eating  of  the  rniz  del  mato,  an 
aristolochia,  so  called  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  considered  an  excellent  antidote, 
as  is  also  a  certain  narcotic  plant,  called 
arucari  by  the  Guaynos,  a  kind  of  Spigelia, 
not  well  defined  by  the  botanists,  but  of  the 
gentiana  family  ;  the  fresh  plant  is  bruised, 
and  its  juice  squeezed  into  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  wound  ;  or,  if  dry,  a  strong  infu- 
sion in  boiling  water. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the  numer- 
ous class  of  American  remedies  for  the  bites 
of  serpents,  nearly  all  of  them  are  substances 
of  a  very  hot  and  stimulant  nature,  at  least 
those  of  the  vegetable  kind. 

For  the  deadly  poisons  of  the   different 
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by  the  mouth,  both  before  and  after  scarifi- 
cation,    and   pressing   the   wound  from   the 
bottom1,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teeth  and 
and   lingers,*   is  the    secret  which  alone 
requisite  i<>  he  attended  to  for  the  removal 

ol  tin'  poiMin,  and  is  more  efficient,  I  be- 
lieve, than  the  gttrJplogfgWai,  from  the  es- 
aistance  giyen  by  the  bands  and  teeth. 

Being,  in  Hill,  on  an  excursion  up  the 
Rio  ( 'aton i,  at  •  dwelling  of  the  ('aribee  In- 
dians, one  of  my  attendant?,  of  the  Guayana 
tnlie,  was  bit  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  by  the 
large  kind  of  labaria  serpent  (Mapanari) 
winch  was  boldly  killed  on  the  spot  by  the 
man  bitten.  This  is  one  of  the  most  poison- 
ous serpents,  little  inferior  to  the  cjuaima 
and  rattle-snake.  It  happened  near  the 
bouse  where  1  was;  and  I  saw  him  pre- 
sently, perhaps  in  eight  or  ten  minutes  after 
the  bite,  the  limb  had  already  swelled, 
nearly  to  the  groin  ;  he  complained  of  great 
pain,  and  made  many  efforts  to  vomit — bad 
a  wild  aspect,  bordering  on  delirium,  f 
instantly  scarified  the  wound  freely  with  a 
lancet  1  had  in  my  pocket,  squeezed  it  and 
wiped  off  the  blood,  and  desired  the  natives 
to  suck  it ;  they  refused,  as  did  also  my 
black  servant,  who  significantly  shook  his 
head,  saying  to  me,  "  -No,  massa ;  I  do 
every  ting  for  please  you,  but  I  no  do  dat, 
it  shall  kill  me  one  time."  1  made  no  cere- 
mony, but  applied  my  mouth  and  sucked  it; 
at  the  same  time  deeply  grasping  the  wound 
with  my  lingers,  working  or  squeezing  it 
up  from  the  bottom;  occasionally  washing 
my  mouth  with  water,  not  from  any  appre- 
hension of  the  poison,  but  merely  to  obviate, 
somewhat,  the  repugnance  one  is  apt  to  feel. 
I  continued  the  exugation  for  some  time, 
and  telling  the  Indians  the  poison  was  all 
extracted,  one  of  them  mustered  courage  to 
assist  me,  for  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  soon 
became  fatigued  by  the  exercise.     I  had  in 


serpents  of  South  America,  the  most  potent  i  the  meantime  caused  the  patient  to  swallow 


escbarotics  should  be  immediately  applied 
The  most  powerful  and  efficacious  of  all,  per- 
haps, is  the  nitrate  of  mercury. 

But  as  first  and  paramount  to  all  other 
remedies,  siictiori  should  be  employed  and 
persisted  in,  together  with  scatification  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  wound.  Strong  exuga- 
tion  is  not  required.     A  continued  suction 

*  This  lizard  belongs  to  the  section  of  the 
monitors,  of  which  there  are  several  unde- 
fcrii.ed  Bpecies  and  varieties ;  it  grows  to 
two  or  three  feet  in  length  ;  its  back  is  flat, 
and  marked  with  singular  yellow  figures  on 
a  glossy  black  ground.  It  appears  the  same 
as  that  called  sal  empentcr  in  Demerara,  and, 
like  that  animal,  has  the  power  of  running 
for  a  small  distance  Upon  the  surface  of  tin- 
water,  and  thus  crossing  small  streams  or 
canals,  on  which,  when  alarmed,  it  scampers 
rapidly  with  much  noise  and  strepitus. 


about  two  grains  of  opium,  for  although  not 
an  opium-eater,  1  seldom  travelled  without 
a  piece  in  my  pocket,  as  well  as  emetic  tar- 
tar, and  a  lancet ;  with  this  very  portable 
apparatus,  I  considered  myself  not  ill-pre- 
pared to  meet  the  effects  of  "both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  poisons  abounding  in  these 
forests,  where  nature  elaborates  the  most 
potent  poisons,  as  well  as  antidotes.  The 
absorption  was  arrested,  and  the  patient 
soon  alter  .slept  for  some  hours.  The  limb 
remained  much  tumefied,  as  the  absorption 
of  the  virus  bad  proceeded  to  no  small  ex- 
tent before  1  saw  him.  However,  by  the 
use  of  warm,  aromatic  perspiratives,  tisans 
of  haiowabally   (a  nondescript  composite), 


*  This  also  is  the  method  practised  by 
some  inland  nations  of  South  America,  and 
who  are  the  only  ones  that  attempt  the  cure 
of  snake-bites. 
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and  the  rarcru  (oTtatoloesla  loogrfolia  ,  the 

tumefaction  and  all  had  symptoms  subsided 
ill  a  lew  days.      1   neglected  to  apply  . 
uii-f  in  tins  c;is.',  although  it  ia  .1  precsu* 
tiouarv  ail  at  important-. 

lundlxe rchief   or   eovd    of  any    kind,  to 

twitted  with  a  stick  ju^t  above  the  bite.  Wei 
arose   recollect  that  tourniquets,  cupping- 

glasses,  8*0.  ;ii>-  rarely  to  be  had  in  situa- 
tions where  these  soeidenta  occur.  1  he 
ligature,  at  the  asms  tiros  that  it  impedes 
the  |  of  the  virus  towards  ih  •  i 

parts,  promote!  a  Bow  oi  blood  from  the 

scarified  wound,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
•  ion  of  the  poison. 
I  may  add,  1  never  saw  amnion ia  tried  ;  1 
was  t  'hi  in  1804, by  Dr.  Tuite,  a  physician  of 
long  experience  in  the  colonics,  that  he  was 
fully  convinced  from  trials,  it  waR  quite  una- 
vailing.    The  fact  is,   amongst    thousands   of 

reputed  antidotes,  there  are  absolutely  Done 
to  be  depended  on  as  preventive,  except  suc- 
tion and  scarifying  ;*  and,  (or  obviating  the 
effects  of  their  absorption,  opium  and  the 
class  of  warm  ahxipharnnc--. 

Most  unhappily,  a  superstitious  dread  pre- 
vails against  the  only  certain  remedy,  not 
only  amongst  the  natives,  but  Europeans 
also,  from  a  fear  of  imbibing  the  poison  by 
the  mouth,  and  that  BOO,  1  am  sorry  to  say,' 
even  amongst  many  of  the  medical  faculty. 


RESPIllATION   AFTER    PERFORATION  OF    BOTH 
SIDES    OF    THE    THORAX. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tue  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  correspondent  who  under  the 
signature  of  A.  6.  addressed  you  last  week 
(see  number  3S8 )  upon  the  subject  of  wounds 
penetrating  both  sid<  i  of  the  thorav,  nuiy  be 
excused  for  his  erroneous  conception  of  the 
authority  he  cites,  upon  the  plea  of  wanting 
access  to  those  sources  from  which  a  treach- 
erous memory  may  d-rive  renovation  J  but 
as  the  subject  is  one  of  some  physiological 
importance,  vou  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to 
place  in  a  correct  point  of  view    before  your 


*  And  these  are,  I  may  almost  sny,  infal- 
lible, e^en  against  the  most  venomous  hites, 
if  applied  instantly  alter  the  wound  is  in- 
flicted ;  unless  a  vessel  of  some  size,  be 
punctured. 

1  have  recently  seen  an  account  corrobo- 
rative of  this  method,  in  a  Boston  paper;  it 
iS  as  follows: — "  The  proprietor  of  a  collec- 
tion of  rattle-suakcs  exhibiting  at  Boston 
was  bitten  hv  one  of  them.  A  trie  ml  imme- 
diately cut  the  wound,  ami  applied  his  mouth 
to  suck  out  the  poison  ;  sweet  oil  was  given 
to  the  man,  and  applied  to  the  wound,  and 
the  sweliiug  subsided." 


the  conclusions  which  eri« 

i  I  ■■.   \  . 
tablish. 

:_■>■  from  I  'i .  A  mot's  I  >ok,  w 
forms  the  uiiil 

at  pags  >  1 1-  p|  -j  volume,  iu  the 

following  v.  uiJi :  — 

•'  If    such    tVOunds,     tl  .     (wound* 

penetrating  the  pleura,  -  re  made  into 
both  *id<  :ih- 

Qttt   burtlng   any    part   within,     the     p< 
would  still  die  of  suffocation,  because  all  the 
lun^s  would  remain  collapsed." 

The  author  here  states  as  a  fact  of  uni- 
al  occurrence,  that  which  is  o 
uuder  certain  circumstances;  and  from  the 
writings  of  Van  Swieten  it  appears  that  he 
also,  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  a  Dr. 
William  Houstoun,  by  win  in  the  following 
experiments  were  I,  labouied  under 

a  similar  mi  -.take  ;  fur  when  his  friend  put 
the  question  to  him,  whether  wounds  of  botjj 
sides  of  the  chest  were  necessarily  fatal,  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  much 
surprised  by  bis  producing  a  dog,  upon 
which  the  operations  had  been  done  three 
days  before  and  which  then  "  ran  about  as  if 
nothing  ailed  it,"  although  the  wounds  hail 
entered  the  chest,  and  the  openings  were 
unobstructed  by  any  adhesions  of  the  lungs, 
as  he  at  lirst  suspected. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  in  several 
other  trials  ;  in  aome,  air  was  blown  in  at  the 
wounds  ;  in  others,  the  abdomen  was  opened, 
and  the  diaphragm  wounded  on  one,  or  both 
sides  ;  and  in  one  the  trachea  was  cut  across. 
In  these  cases  the  continuance  of  life  varied 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  three  hours. 

When  again  the  incisions  were  very  large, 
running  parallel  betwixt  the  ribs,  half  the 
length  of  one's  finger  or  more,  then  the 
animals  quickly  expired;  but  [says  van 
Swieten.)  '•  the  hemorrhage  was  always  very 
profuse*"  Conversing  with  his  friends  on 
the  cause  of  these  singular  and  unexpected 
phenomena,    they     came    to    the    following 

opinion. 

"  That  if  the  wounds  inflicted  had  a  less 
aperture  than  the  rima  of  the  glottis,  then 
the  air  meeting  with  an  easier  passage 
through  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  than 
through  the  wounds,  would  distend  the 
lungs — and  the  reverse." 

To  vetify  this  opinion  experimentally, 
tubes  with  apertures  larger  than  that  of  the 
glottis  in  the  animal,  were  inserted  into  the 
wound;  by  this  means  they  were  retained 
open,  and  "  respiration  instantly  ceased,  tbo 
voice  was  lost,  and  the  animal  seemed  dead; 
but  upon  stopping-  the  orifices  of  the  tubes 
with  our  ringers,  or  Strongly  pressing  or 
rubbing  the  abdomen,  the  animal  quickly 
began  to  breathe  again  ;  and  by  lifting  up 
the  lingers  and  closing  them  again,  to  let 
out  part  of  the  air  included  iu  the  thorax, 
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the  respiration  still  grew  stronger,  and  the 
uniinal  recovered  his  voire  ;  hut  Upon  leav- 
ing the  tubes  open  again  as  before,  the  re- 
spiration ceased,  the  voice  was  lost,  ami  the 
auiin.il  expired. 

"This  experiment  we  several  timet  re- 
peated,  and   .'l.vavs   with    the  :-ame  |tll 

W  <■   also  observed,    that  Unless  the  tubes 
held    last    in    the   wounds,   the   animal 
would  struggle  ivith  all   his  might  t  • 

tate  the  thorax,  and  shake  them  out  of  the 
wounds,  that  bv  the  closer  approximation  of 
the  ribs,  he  might  ton  tin  tie  to  breathe. 

"  From  henCe,"  continues  the  author, 
"  We  may  le  isoii.ihlv  Conclude,  that  wounds 

penetrating  both  sides  of  the  thorax,  and 
admitting  the  air,  are  not  speedily  and  cer- 
tainly mortal,  '  but  when  their  Opening  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  glottis.*  "  ' 

J  list  views  of  the  physical  structure  of 
the  thorax,  and  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
respiration  is  effected,  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clusions similar  t->  those  which  the  above 
experiments  establish. 

The  dilatation  of  a  cavity  communicating 
by  one  opening  with  the  external  air,  ef- 
fected by  the  vital  contractions  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  constitutes  the  organic 
mechanism  of  the  function  ;  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  unequally  counteracted  by 
the  raritied  air  remaining-  in  the  lungs — the 
physical  cause  of  the  entrance  of  that  fluid 
during  inspiration.  When  to  the  naturally 
existing  opening  into  this  cavity  by  the 
lungs  we  add  others,  the  dilatation  still  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  were  one  and  all  of  those  open- 
ings placed  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
air  would  enter  by  each,  in  quantity  pro- 
portionate to  the  area  of  their  orifices-.  This, 
however,,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  natural 
orifice  enters  the  spongy  structure  of  the 
lungs,  which  tend  constantly  to  compress 
t  themselves  into  a  smaller  bulk,  and  iu 
healthy  inspiration,  otter,  in  fact,  a  resist- 
ance to  their  inflation,  which  is  overcome 
only  by  the  more  powerful  pressure  of  the  I 
atmosphere.  The  entrance  again  by  the 
artificial  openings,  it  is  evident,  is  not 
opposed  by  anv  such   resistance;  and  pro- 


vided    therefore    that   they  are    capable  of 
admitting    an    amount  of    air   aullic.ent     to 
,    the    increased   capucilv  of  the  oaviiy 

at  the  moment  of  enlargement)  through  Uwm 

alone  is  it  .-upplicil.      On    the  other  hand,   if 
the   dilatation    is  (  ll'ectt  tl  nrni-  rapidly   than 

mm  be  met  by  the  area  they  present,  then 

the    (  best    reverts    iu    I  «M    degree    to    itsj 
natural  Condition,  the  elasticity  of  (he  lung 
is  overcom<\   a  portion  of  air  permeate-,  the 
bronchial  divisions,   arterial   blood    I 
tain  extent  is  formed,  ami  the  phenomena  of 

life  continue  to  be  displayed. 

Or.  Arnot,  therefore,  is,  doubtless,  wrong 
in  dooming  all  animals  to  instant  suffocation 
whose  chest  sure  punctured  upon  both  sides  ; 
hut.  the  subject  was  introduced  in  his  book 
simply  as  an  illustration,  and  perfect  physi- 
ological accuracy  could  scarcely,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  expected.  The  assertion, 
as  it  uppears,  is  at  times  true — at  times  uot 
so  ;  and  although  some  of  Van  Swieten'a 
experiments  are,  as  your  correspondent  re- 
marks, "  directly  at  variance  "  with  this 
assertion,  others  establish  its  truth,  under 
circumstances  which  Jioerhaave's  Commen- 
tator has  endeavoured  to  elucidate. 
I  am,  Sir, 

J.S.  C. 

Islington,  Feb.  21,  1830. 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  CERBERUS    AT    THE    BLIND 
DEPOT,  WARWICK    STREET. 


*  The  experiments  are  related  in  the 
part  of  the  ( 'ommentaries  which  treat  of 
"  [founds  in  General,"  and  may  be  found 
in  the  l?0t]j  section,  at  page  IO.t  to  110  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  English  translation. 

t  This  elastic  property  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  without  doubt,  conduces  to  respira- 
tion, by  directry  compressing  the  nir  con- 
tained in  it.  According;  to  Magendie,  it  co- 
operates with  the  other  causes  ol  that  act  in 
another  way, —  by  drawing  the  diaphragm 
Upwards,  in  consequence  of  the  attraction 
which,  from  this  property;  it  must  necessa- 
rily exert  upon  the  whole  interior  surface  of 
the  chest. 


To  the  Editor  oj  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Having  read  in  your  publication  of 
the  20th  instant  a  letter  from  an  individual 
who  subscribed  himself  a  cured  patient, 
complaining  of  the  brutality  of  an  underling 
of  the  Warwick  Street  Eye  Infirmary,  of  the 
name  of  Davis,  with  whom  it  was  ids  mis- 
fortune to  come  in  contact  frequently  whilst 
he  was  a  visiting  patient  at  that  establish- 
ment for  a:i  inflammation  in  his  right  e>e  ; 
you  wi.l.  I  trust,  excuse  the  liberty  1  take 
in  trespassing  on  your  attention,  not  exactly 
to  corroborate  the  statement  of  your  cor- 
respondent above  referred  to,  but  to  enable 
you  to  give  publicity  to  the  extent  of  the 
abuse  which  bus  been  so  long  existing  iu  the 
establishment  by  the  continuance  of  Davis 
in  its  employ. 

So  far  back  as  March  1827,  Davis's  con- 
duct has  been  the  subject  of  animadversion 
with  one  of  the  superiors  of  the  institution, 
Doctor  Forbes,  a  gentleman  ot  known  huma- 
nity, and  high  provisional  reputation, andthe 
consulting  physician  to  the  charitv.  By  the 
certiied  extracts  from.  the.  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  for  its  manage- 
ment of  llie  .'Hh  March  1827,  as  copied  iu 
your  paper  of  the  8th  of  the  same  mouth, 
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appears  that  Doctor  Forbes  exposed  Davis's 
irregularities,  proving  them  iu  exist  t  »  an 
«itriii  that  i  the  infirmary  into 

disrepute;  of  wbieh  the  Doctor  stated  he 
bail  Maple  demonstration  in  bis  intercourse 
in  society  ,  and  concluded  by  reft  rring  to  the 
indisputable  tact  of  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  visiting  patients. 

'1  Ins,  one  would  have  thought  sufficient,  if 
ouly  on  the  score  ot"  philanthropy,  to  have 
eusured  the  removal  of  such  a  decided  in- 
terruption to  the  purpose*  of  the  charity  J 
but  still  we  find  this  man,  or,  as  you  have 
happily  designated  him,  this  Cerberus,  at 
Jus  post,  tormenting  such  of  the  unfortunates 
as  overlook  his  brutality  in  their  anxiety  for 
relief  and  continue  their  attendance,  or 
scaring  those,  who  on  their  first  visit  prefer 
sacriticing  their  hopes  to  further  exposing 
themselves  to  the  insults  of  one  so  unwisely 
chosen  and  continued,  1  cannot  say  to  dis- 
pense, hut  to  blast  the  intended  benefits  of 
an  institution  which  is,  and,  if  judiciously 
conducted,  might  lie  still  more  so,  liberally 
supported.  How  is  this  !  Can  it  be  that  Mr. 
Guthrie,  under  whoso  sanction  Davis  has 
been  employed,  is  so  blind  to  the  necessity 
of  change,  or  so  callous  to  the  calls  and  in- 
teutions  of  the  chanty,  that  he  is  deter- 
mined "  per  fas  et  7iefas"  to  retain  this  man 
in  a  situatiun  for  which  he  is  not  merely 
unfit,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
but  to  which  he  is  a  positive  injury  1 

it  may  be,  Sir,  that  you  are  not  aware 
that  Duvis  acts  the  part  of  what  I  shall  as- 
sume your  leave  to  term  "  slop-nurse"  to 
Mr.  (Juthrie,  in  such  of  his  cases  in  general 
practice  as  may  require  his  own  attendance 
to  be  followed  up  by  the  administering  of 
clysters,  application  of  leeches,  eve.  8*0.,  in 
all  of  which  lie,  no  doubt,  behaves  himself 
becomingly,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  be- 
cause he  must.  Perhaps  Mr.  Guthrie  will 
ohhge  the  public  by  stating  why  this  same 
necessity  of  decorum  in  the  business  at  War- 
wick Street,  is  not  rendered  imperative  on 
Davis. 

Should  Mr.  Guthrie  not  choose  to  say 
■why,  he  may  find  that  others  will  say  it  for 
him. 

You,  Sir,  are  aware,  that  it  is  a  fact  of 
daily  observation  in  life,  that  many  persons 
who  are  of  service  in  private  to  others  in  in- 
fluential positions,  are  remunerated  for  such 
service,  by  appointments  to  fulfil  duties,  of 
which  they  are  incapable  by  nature,  and  un- 
trainable  by  art; — will  Air.  Guthrie  say 
whether  or  not  Davis's  appointment  has  any 
such  bearing- ;  or  are  others  to  pronounce 
it  for  him  ? 

Here,  Sir,  I  should  conclude,  were  it  not 
that  1  should  feel  myself  guilty  of  as  great  a 
dereliction  in  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fel- 
lows, as  are  those  who  continue  to  counte- 
nance Davis  at  Warwick  Street,  if  I  were 


not  to  inform  you,   and   through   you,   the 
public,  of  an  occurrence  at  this  plti 

which   the    unn  confides 

in   this  ignorant   man,  was  lh  "t    in- 

flicting mi  aggravation  ot  suffering  on  a  pa- 
tient whom  it  wa->  fudged  nei 
f>r  an  ailment  in  one  <.'  Ina  ej 

te  in  ilit-  scalp.    Tbe  p«  *n«  is 

is  Jeukinson, a  pauper  of  tht*  work 
in  M  -iint  Street.  Davis  was,  and  11> 
knows  why,  entrusted  with  the  form 

tie;  and  to  v.oik  he  went,  with  that 
active  potential  cautery,  potassa  fusa,  wl.ich 
be  applied  with  such  slovenly  profuseness, 
that  so  great  a  discharge  was  excited  as  car- 
ried its  effects  over  one  side  of  the  poor  l«I- 
low'sface,  and  likewise  the  diseased  eye,  to  a, 
>1<  gree  that  had  well  nigb  prevented  il  - 
being  again  the  cause  of  his  troubling  the  fa- 
culty ;  bed  as  this  was,  it  might  have  beencon- 
sidered  well,  had  the  effects  of  Davis's  igno- 
rance and  negligence  ended  here  ;  but  poor 
Jeukinson  has  had  to  undergoall  the  torraen 
and  inconvenience  of  a  serious  exfoliation  of 
the  outer  table  of  the  parietal  bone,  to  which 
the  action  of  the  potassa  fusa  had  extended, 
for  several  hours  before  it  was  exhausted, 
as  was  evident  on  subsequent  inspection  of 
the  wound.  Surely,  Sir,  there  must  be 
something  in  the  drama  carried  on  at  War- 
wick Street,  of  which  the  public  are  still 
uninformed;  else  such  a  person  as  Davis 
would  not  be  upheld  as  the  Caleb  Quotem, 
the  factotum  of  all  grades,  from  house-porter 
to  assistant-surgeon,  not  merely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consistency,  but  literally  at  the  risk 
of  the  visual  organs,  if  not  the  lives  of  the 
patients  who,  erroneously  seeking  relief 
there,  receive  little  else  than  abuse. — Are 
not  such  things  to  be  accounted  fori 

Your  constant  reader, 

Justitia. 
London,  Feb.  22,  1830. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — 1  wish  to  ask  what  Mr.  Bell  meant 
when  he  told  us  on  Wednesday  evening  that 
he  had  been  "  defending  our  interests  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Proprietors."* 

I  also  wish  to  ask  if  he  thinks  that  among" 
the  useful  services  of  the  warden,  we  should 
reckon  the  attempt  of  that  officer  to  prevent 
us  from  hearing  the  .Baron  Heurteloup's 
explanation  of  his  improvements  in  litho- 
trity.  I  am,  Sir, 

A  Student  at  the  London  University. 


*  For  a  report  of  which  see   the  daily 
papers. 
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INTERNA!.    II  Kit  NI  A  —  OPERATION*. 

1  >.,   |    u;.  .'•?  .  oft  robust  constitution,  ninl 
nerallv   in  tin-  enjoyment  of  good  health, 

u,is   admitted    00    the    -Jo'th    of  July    at  tli(! 

Hotel  Dim,  under  the  oara  of  .M.  KOoamier. 
lie  h;ul  never  been  affected  with  colic,  and 
had    no  rupture;   ahout  a  fott  night  previous 

to  his  adflnieato*!  he  had  been  affected  with 
n  slight  indigestion,  which  hail  left  no  ill 
consequences.  On  his  admission,  he  com- 
plained of  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
which  was  swelled  and  very  tender  on  pres- 
sure, especially  in  the  right  iliac  region. 
The  bowels  were  costive,  the  hands  cold, 
and  the  countenance  altered.  On  the  50th, 
these  symptoms  continued  ;  the  abdomen 
was  tympanitic,  especially  in  the  region  of 
the  transverse  colon  ;  the  right  iliac  region 
was  extremely  tender,  and  the  pain  appeared 
to  extend  chiefly  from  the  caecum  along  the 
ascending  and  transverse  colon.  The  skin 
was  colli,  the  countenance  expressive  of 
distress,  the  pulse  natural,  rather  feeble; 
thirst  intense,  tongue  dry  and  yellowish. 
There  had  been  no  stool  for  three  days.  He 
was  bled  to  twenty  ounces,  had  forty  leeches, 
and  fomentations  applied  over  the  abdomen, 
and  an  emollient  glyster. 

On  the  following  day  no  remission  had 
taken  place ;  the  bowels  had  not  been 
moved;  the  pain  continued  as  before.  Eigh- 
teen leeches  were  applied  to  the  right  iliac 
region,  and  the  fomentations  and  emollient 
glysters  repeated. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  no  change  had 
taken  place,  except  that  the  strength  of  the 
patient  seemed  to  be  gradually  sinking  ;  the 
bowels  were  still  confined,  the  abdomen 
very  tender,  the  pulse  small,  and  the  hands 
cold.  Kep.  fom.  inject,  et  hirud.  xviii.  ab- 
domini. 

On  the  2d,  the  patient  was  attacked  with 
hiccup,  and  began  to  vomit  stercoraceous 
matter ;  the  other  symptoms  continued. 
The  pain  now  extended  over  the  whole  ab- 
domen. He  was  ordered  a  glyster,  with 
three  ounces  of  castor  oil. 

On  the  .'3rd,  the  vomiting  of  stercoraceous 
matter  and  hiccup  continued;  the  patient 
was  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress  ;  the  hands 
were  cold,  and  the  pulse  almost  impercep- 
tible, etc.  Under  these  circumstances,  M. 
lU'camier  thought  it  proper  to  consult  with 
M.  Dupuytren,  as  to  the  propriety  of  per- 
forming gastrotomy  ;  for  as  all  the  remedies 
hitherto  employed  had  proved  inefficacious, 
the  symptoms  evidently  indicated  the  disso- 
lution of  the  patient,  unless  the  obstruction 
in  the  intestinal  tube  was  speedily  removed. 
The  performance  of  the  operation  was  de- 


cided upon  and  fixed  for  the  following  day. 
On  the  ith  of  August,  the  patient  was 
carefully  examined*    He  was  neither  worn 

nor  belter;  the  pain  which  eOfM  days  be- 
fore had  been  mon  concentrated  in  tin'  iliac 
region,   was   equally    violent  over  the  whole 

abdomen.  MM,  Kecamier  and  Dupuytren 
thought,    however,    that    they    felt    somu 

u  empatemenl"  and  deep-seated  fluctuation 
about  the  d  cum,  and  it  appeared  to  bo 
their  impression,  that  the  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  raaeel  through  the  intestinal 
canal  was  seated  there,  perhaps  at  the 
ileo-cocal  valve,  though  of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  its  precise  nature. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  division  of  the  epigas- 
tric artery,  the  incision  was  made  ia  the 
linea  alba,  three  inches  downwards  from  the 
navel ;  no  prolapsus  of  the  intestines  took 
place,  and  M.  Dupuytren  easily  succeeded  in 
carrying  his  right  fore-finger  towards  the 
right  iliac  region,  where  he  felt  himself  ar- 
rested by  adhesions,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  sac  ;  after  tearing  through  these  with 
his  finger,  a  considerable  quantity  ofpuru. 
lent  fluid  escaped.  M.  Dupuytren  now  car- 
ried his  linger  towards  the  abdominal  ring. 
where  he  found  similar  adhesions,  which 
were  also  detached.  At  this  moment,  how 
ever,  the  patient  lost  all  his  previous  firm- 
ness, and  strongly  protested  againsr.  the 
further  progress  of  the  operation.  M.  Du- 
puytren accordingly  withdrew  his  finger  and 
closed  the  wound,  though  but  superficially, 
in  order  to  renew  bis  researches  as  soon  as 
the  patient  should  have  in  some  measure 
recovered  his  strength.  During  two  hours 
after  the  operation,  a  slight  improvement 
appeared  to  have  taken  place;  after  this 
time,  however,  the  vomiting,  etc.  returned, 
and  towards  the  evening  the  patient  died. 

On  examination  of  the  body  thirty  hours 
after  death,  the  intestinal  folds  were  found 
adherent  amongst  each  other,  and  to  the 
abdominal  parietes  ;  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
was  filled  with  purulent  serum  ;  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  small  intestines  was  red, 
and  their  calibre  three  or  four  times  larger 
than  usual,  the  large  intestines  were  con- 
tracted, and  contained  no  faeces,  the  epip- 
loon adhered  to  the  ilium  and  to  the  coccura, 
and  was  tightly  stretched  between  these 
points  and  the  transverse  colon  ;  under  its 
edge,  a  fold  of  small  intestine  had  slipped 
down  into  the  pelvis,  and  was  thus  com- 
pletely strangulated.  The  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal  which  was  above  the  adhe- 
sion, was  greatly  distended,  that  below  it 
much  contracted ;  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine,  at  the  place  of  the  constric- 
tion, was  so  thickened,  as  almost  to  produce 
obliteration. 

We  are    not    quite    certain    that    the 
above-described  operation   was  altogether 
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judicious  ;    but   1  >een    MM  under- 

taken, it  tvrtuiuly  ou.-.ht  11  i i  to  have  been 
interrupted   in    such  a   umnnei  are 

not  a  little  surprised  that  a  surgeon  of  to 
Much    fil  Bfl    Al.    I'upuytren,    should 

have  suffered  himself  to  he  deterred  bv  the 
complaints  of  the  path  lit,  from  doing  the 
only  thing  which  offered  a  chance  of  pre- 
serving his  li  e. 

MINIM. Ills      AND     1111)111      in      THV     LETT 

CORPUS    H  Ul.\  1  I'M. 

C.  D.,  n  labourer,  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a 
strong  constitution,  was  admitted,  on  tlie 

liih  of  November,  after  having  been  afflict- 
ed during-  a.  fortnight  with  continual  head- 

ui'h,  especially  on  the  left  side.  His  man- 
ner and  external  appearance  exhibited 
nothing  unusual,  his  appetite  was  very  good, 
and  b«  complained  only  of  restlessness, 
beadach,  and  constipation.  He  was  bled, 
and  took  an  aperient  mixture  ;  this  not 
being  followed  by  any  relief,  he  had,  on  the 
l?th,  twenty-rive  leeches  applied  to  the 
anus.  During-  the  following  night,  he  was 
seized  with  bilious  vomiting'  ;  the  beadach 
bad  not,  in  the  least,  abated.  Appl.  llirud. 
xx.  pore  nines.  Sensibility  and  muscular 
power  were  not  in  the  least  impaired  ;  the 
patient  complained,  however,  of  violent  pain 
in  the  limbs,  when  they  were  moved  ;  the 
vomiting  and  costiveness  still  continued. 
On  the  j-id,  the  head  was  covered  with  ice, 
sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  feet,  and  a 
poultice  to  the  abdomen.  The  beadach,  and 
violent  pain  in  the  limbs  on  the  least  motion, 
continued  as  before  ;  the  face  was  not  dis- 
torted ;  the  tongue  easily  put  out  in  a 
straight  direction  ;  speech  was  feeble,  but 
artieu'ation  distinct ;  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  head  caused  the  most  excruciating  pain; 
his  mind  was  not  in  the  least  atfected,  and 
be  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sensible.  In 
this  state  be  remained,  without  any  altera- 
tion; the  sickness  and  beadach  were  un- 
diminished ;  the  limbs  neither  paralysed 
nor  contracted  ;  the  head  only  was  slightly 
inclined  towards  the  left  side  ;  he  died  rather 
suddenly  ou  the  morning  of  the  29th  with- 
out a  struggle.  The  intellectual  faculties 
were  unimpaired  to  the  last  moment. 

On  examination,  the  brain  was  found 
rather  voluminous,  the  pia  mater  much  in- 
jected, and,  at  the  pons  varolii,  infiltrated 
with  thick  yellowish  matter.  The  cortical 
substance  was  of  i  pink  colour,  and  rather 
softened  ;  the  medullary  substance  injected. 
The  lateral  ventricles  contained  about  two 
ounces  of  very  thick  greenish  purulent  mat- 
ter, the  "pia  mater  lining  them  was  appa- 
rently inflamed.  The  external  side  of  the 
left  optic  thalamus  was  ulcerated,  and 
covered  with  similar  matter ;  the  left  corpus 


•r  than  usi:  ft- 

,  and  com  purulent  u ; 

the  parietes  of  the  third  and  fourth  \entri- 

biicJy  miliini'il,  the  nnrnhell 
rather  auft,  tad  oumuwhat  injected. — Lane. 
Fran 

STRANGULATED      INGUINAL      HERNIA — OPE- 
RA! ION,      II,    IWF.D      li  V     DEATH     Wll  II 1 N 

'.'  1    HOU  as. 

A  young  man,  twenty  five  years  of  age,  arai 
admitted  00  the  5th  of  January,  on  account 
of  inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side.  Iff 
stated  that  he  had  never  felt  a  right  testicle, 
but  that  for  the  list  sight  or  ten  yars,  ou 
any  exertion,  a  hard  and  painful  tumour  had 
formed  at  the  right  groin,  biuce  that  time, 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  tn. 

though  not  always  ;  ha  had  frequent  at- 
tacks ofcolic  pains.  At  the  tune  othisad- 
mission,  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulation 
which  had  taken  place  two  davs  bef  iv, 
continued  ;  the  light  testicle  was  not  felt  in 
the  scrotum,  the  right  portion  of  which  was 
almost  entirely  wanting.  In  the  inguinal  re- 
gum,  there  was  an  oval  tumour,  which  was 
very  painful  on  pressure,  and,  at  the  outer 
side  of  this,  it  seemed  as  if  the  testicle 
could  be  felt.  The  "interne"  apparently 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  rupture  ,  at  1- 
while  the  tumour  receded,  a  gargouillement 
was  distinctly  beard,  and  the  symptoms  sub- 
sided. This  improvement  was,  however, 
transitory;  the  vomiting  returned,  and  the 
extreme  distress  of  the  patient  plainly 
showed  that  the  intestine  was  still  strangu- 
lated. M.  J)upu\tivn  was  of  opinion,  that 
as  the  testicle  bad  probably  never  descend- 
ed into  the  .scrotum,  the  rupture  consisted  of 
a  fold  of  intestine,  which  had  been  forcibly 
protruded  into  the  canal  of  the  tunina  vagi- 
nalis, at  the  neck  of  which  the  stricture  was 
situated.  The  semi- reduction  was  in  this 
manner  accounted  for,  as  there  were,  proba- 
bly, no  adhesions  between  the  inguinal^ring 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis.  On  the  tith,  the 
symptoms  having  continued,  M.  Dupuytren 
resolved  upon  the  operation,  which,  in  eveiv 
respect,  confirmed  his  diagnosis  ;  the  intes- 
tine was  inflamed,  and  slightly  adherent  to 
the  testicle,  but  as  well  as  the  sac  itself, 
perfectly  moveable.  Tlie  strangulation  be- 
ing, therefore,  higher  up,  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis and  intestine  were  drawn  down- 
wards as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
divide  the  stricture.  The  complete  reduc- 
tion of  the  hernia  was  then  easily  performed, 
after  which  nil  the  symptoms  disappeared  ; 
the  abdomen  was  free  from  pain,  and  the 
bowels  were  open,  so  that  a  favourable  ter- 
mination of  the  case  was  confidently  antici- 
pated. At  noon  of  the  7th,  however,  the 
patient  was  suddenly  seized  with  peritoni- 
tis, which,  in  spite  of  the  most  active  means 
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resorted  to,  proved  fatal  on  the  following 
Bight.  On  examination,  the  peritoneum 
■vatly  iuthmed,  with  nifmaon  ©f  puru- 
lcut  >erum  and  false  membranes.  The  1mm  - 
ilia  was  completely  reduced,  the.  testicle  was 
rather  small,  and  lay  at  the  outer  Bide  of  the 
iao« — I. (inc.  FVofcfi 


COMPLAINT!    OP  XflS  PUPIL!  AT  TMS   UUEAT 
wi.nomh.l  si  iii  11   H noor.. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lam  i  t. 

Sin, — 1  am  a  medical  student,  who  came 
from  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
ter session,  and  entered  to  Messrs.  Mayo  and 
Hawkins's  anatomical  lectures,  for  which  1 
paid  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  as  perpetual 
ptlpil,  understanding  that  Mr  Mayo  or  Mr. 
Hawkins  would  give  the  demonstrations. 
Guess,  Sir,  how  great  was  my  astonishment 
a  few  di.ys  since  on  Mr.  Hawkins  Stating 
(with  all  the  coolness  imaginable)  that  on 
account  of  Mr.  Mayo's  and  his  own  numer- 
ous engagements  (particularly  as  he  had  lec- 
tures on  surgery  to  deliver  with  Mr.  Bro- 
die)  he  should  appoint  Mr.  Tutham,  who 
would  give  the  demonstrations  regularly. 
With  that  intimation,  unknown  to  most  of  us 
beforehand,  he,  as  demonstrator,  has  left  us. 
Now,  Sir,  I  would  inquire  whether  this  is 
acting  like  an  honourable  man.  Is  it  not  in- 
famous deception?  These  transactions  ought 
to  be  brought  to  light  to  prevent  other  in- 
experienced voulhs  from  being  duped  in  like 
manner.  We  require,  Sir  (fori  speak  not 
only  formvself,  but  for  others),  First.  That 
Mr.  Tatham  take  the  sense  of  the  pupils,  as 
to  whether  he  should  retain  the  place  of 
demonstrator  or  not.  If  rejected,  then 
let  Mr.  Hawkins  return  to  it.  Secondly. 
That  if  the  majority  of  pupils  decide  that 
Mr.  Tatham  shall  still  continue,  he  must 
take  care  that  each  pupil  has  an  equal  share 
of  the  demonstrations,  and  not  allow  the 
subject  to  be  confined  to  the  exclusive  in- 
flection of  a  few.  Thirdly".  That  he  should 
continue  each  demonstration  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  time  specified  in  the  pros- 
pectus. Fourthly.  That  the  examination 
should  take  place  on  the  proper  days,  and 
that  it  should  include  every  one,  as  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  not  be  confined  to  one 
or  two  individuals.  Lastly,  that  as  M r. 
Tatham  appears  to  find  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing matter  for  the  specified  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  he  should  prepare  himself  before- 
hand, or  adopt  the  aid  of  notes.  To  these 
particulars  we  require  an  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  otherwise  we  expect  Mr.  Hawkins  will 
return  us  our  money,  and  let  us  seek  a  place 
•where  we  shall  gain  more  efficient  instruc- 
tion. As  we  pay  us  much  for  demonstrations 


as  for  lectures,  we  value  them  equally.  The 
l'<  tuios,  as  giv<  n  by  Mr.  Mayo,  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  warmest  approbation.  I5y  insert- 
ing this,  or  it  too  loQgi  part  of  it  in  your 
invaluable  journal  of  this  week,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  your  obedient  servant, 
A  Tin  im  i  r  ai.  1'ui'ii.  AT 
(i  ur. at  \\  ind.mi  m. -Si  hi  it  So ii nor., 
London,  Feb.  2$,  lb..«>. 


MEDICAL    DIN N Bit  —  PROPOSAL    ion    A 

SOCIETV. 

To  the  Editor  of  T he  Lancet. 

Sin, — As  the  recent  important  decision  of 
Lord  Tenterden  seems  to  have  roused  in 
some  measure  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
medical  profession  to  a  sense  of  its  rights, 
the  present  moment  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
favourable  for  taking  some  step3  for  the 
permanent  security  of  the  advantages  ob- 
tained. 

It  has  on  reflection  appeared  to  me  a 
very  strange  anomaly,  that  while  we  abound 
with  societies  and  associations  for  various 
useful  purposes,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
protection  of  religious  liberty,  suppression 
of  vice,  prevention  of  cruelly  to  animals, 
cum  multis  aliis,  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  general  practitioners  stand  alone 
and  unprotected  against  the  numerous  as- 
saults and  inroads  continually  made  on  them. 
While  men  of  all  other  classes  have  had  a 
legal  claim  to  remuneration  for  their  time 
and  labour  as  well  as  for  materials,  the 
medical  practitioner,  though  neither  an 
alien  nor  an  outlaw,  has  hitherto  been 
denied  the  common  rights  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects, exhibiting  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  one  who  might  be  sued  but  could  not  sue  ; 
who  was  liable  to  be  harassed  by  vexatious 
lawsuits,  and  mulcted  in  heavy  penalties 
for  the  consequences  of  an  error  in  judg- 
ment, while  he  might  waste  his  strength, 
his  time,  and  his  skill,  to  restore  the  lost 
health  of  his  patient,  and  then  be  deprived 
of  the  j  ust  reward  of  his  labour. 

In  turning  these  matters  over  in  my  mind 
I  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  a  society  might  be  formed  for  the 
"protection  of  the  rights  of  the  medical 
profession,"  which  should  watch  over  its 
interests,  and  be  constantly  alive  to  everv 
thing  connected  with  its  welfare.  Would 
not  the  great  medical  dinner  be  a  favourable 
occasion  for  introducing  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession  1 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(^MICRON. 

Hoxton,  Feb.  17th,  1850. 

We  have  selected  thisletter  out  of  a  great 
number  which  we  have  received  upon  the 
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lame  important  subject,  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  correspondents  we-  may  stale, 
that  the  matter  believe,  engaged  the 

attention  of  the  commit ■. •<•  frosa  (he 
It  was  again  discussed  at  their  (ieetii 
Wednesday   evening!   and  it   id    understood 
that  the  subject   will   certainly    be  brought 
forward  at  the  medical  dinner. 


Remedy  imii  the  HoOPIKO'COUOH. — Dr. 

Meyer,  of  Minden,  directs  a  small  blister  to 
be  applied  over  the  pracordia  ;  the  detach- 
ed cuticle  being  removed,  the  exposed  sur- 
face is  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  half  a  grain 
of  morphia,  rubbed  up  with  starch.  The 
morphia  is  to  be  repeated  every  evening. 
The  only  internal  remedy  he  employed  was 
an  emetic.  If  necessary,  the  blister  may  be 
reapplied  every  third  day.  In  five  cases, 
the  disease  was  so  far  diminished  in  eight 
days,  that  no  further  treatment  was  consid- 
ered necessary. —  Rust's  Mag* 

Arsenic —  In  the  third  volume  of  the 
Philadelphia  .Medical  Museum,  a  highly  in- 
teresting case  of  leprous  affection,  combined 
with  periodical  headach,  is  related  by  Dr. 
J.  R.  Coxe,  in  which  the  value  of  arsenic 
was  very  conspicuous,  and  in  which  any  ex- 
cess over  fifty  drops  of  Fowler's  solutiou  was 
followed  by  unpleasant  consequences.  The 
case  also  illustrates  the  safety  of  the  article, 
as  the  patient  commenced  with  twenty  drops 
three;  times  a  day,  gradually  increasing  the 
dose,  till,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  she  took 
fifty  drops  three  times  a  day,  and  that  for 
several  weeks!  For  a  short  time  she  took 
sixty  drops  three  times  a  day,  but  this  dis- 
agreed, and  she  returned  to  fifty.  She  took 
altogether,  in  the  course  of  somewhat  less 
than  four  years,  between  a  quart  and  three 
pints  !  The  remedy  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  both  complaints,  which  returned,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time  when  the  medicine 
was  laid  aside,  but  always  with  diminished 
intensity. — Med.  and  Phi/.  Jour. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  received  from  Mr. 
Gascoyne  Phillips — Mr. Farqoarson — Mr.  J, 
Haslop — Dr.  Richardson — -Mr.  Burrow — 
Dr.  F.  Guiette — Dr.  George  Hume  W'ea- 
therhead — Mr.  Charles  Lane— Mr.  J.  II. 
Tucker— Mr.  Fowler— Dr.  F.  Weatherill— 
]\lr.  D.  O.  Edwards — Mr.  David  Nicholas 
Bates — Mr.  William  Heekes  Clayton — Mr. 
William  Pickett — A  Constant  Reader- 
Investigator — A  Surgical  Reformer — A 
Correspondent  at  Stonehouse — A  Governor 


of  the  Derby  Infirmary — X — Tyro — Stud^ns 
— An  Adi  i  Dr.  Elliotaon'i  Practise 

—  A     Well-Wisher     to     tl.«-      I        I  \u 

my  to  Imposition-    An  Old   Subscriber. 

We  received  a  letter  respecting  the 
claims  to  the  foundation  of  the  Medi 
Botanical  Society  rait  week.  When  eutben- 
ticated,  it  shall  be  inserted,  rbe  publico* 
tion  of  Mr.  Tuchtr'i  letter,  would  not  fuci- 
litate  the  objftct  be  has  in  view. 

10  Mi .  IK  S.  favour  us  with  the  news- 
paper, or  a  copy  of  the  advertisement. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  B,'s  case,  the  treatment  was  judicious  ; 
we  regret  we  cannot  afford  space  for  its  im  I 
tion  ;  but  indeed  its  publication,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  could  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 

We  shall  publish  the  letter  of  a  Surgical 
Reformer  next  week,  together  with  such 
facts  on  the  subject  of  it  as  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  collect. 

We  fear  we  shall  not  he  able  to  find  space 
for  the  letter  of  our  intelligent  non-medical 
correspondent  Investigator. 

The  members  of  the  BAT  CLUB  have 
been  very  uneasy  during  the  past  week,  and 
have  been  endeavouring  to  discover  a  cave 
from  which  they  may  exclude  our  reporter. 
The  night  is  now  fixed,  and  a  report  of  their 
proceedings  will  certainly  appear  in  our 
next  Journal. 

ERRATUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Laxcet. 

Sin, — In  your  notice  of  the  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Aiders  gate  Street  Medical 
School,  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  in- 
sert one  or  two  observations  which  I  made 
in  proposing  ihe  health  of  our  respected 
teacher,  Mr.  Waller;  there  is,  however,  a 
mistake  in  the  part  where  I  alluded  to  the 
operation  of  transfusion. 

What  I  said  was,  that  in  addition  to  the 
high  estimation  in  which  that  gentleman 
was  held  by  the  class,  we  felt  more  particu* 
lariv  indebted  to  him  for  his  having  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  an  operation,  which,  as  a 
remedy  in  one  of  the  most  appalling  scenes, 
that  jau  be  presented  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, wa3  invaluable.  The  operation  it- 
self being  easily  performed,  could  not  be 
considered  appalling  :  it  was  the  situatiou  of 
the  patient,  when  that  operation  becomes 
necessary,  to  which  1  alluded. 

Trusting  you  will,  with  your  usual  kind- 
ness, give  this  a  place  in  your  valuable 
publication, 

I  remain, 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 
Charles  Edward  Blair. 
12,  Queen  Street,  .Northampton  Square. 
March  2d,  18J0. 
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Lectvrh  XXVITt. 

Gonorrhoa  ;  Trent  watt. —  Phimosis. —  Pa- 
ruph  imosis.  — /farts.  —  Hernia  Humo- 
raits. 

Gonorrhoea. — The  disease,  Gentlemen, 
which  bears  the  infernal  name  of  gonorrhoea, 
ami  which  common  mortals  call  clap,  is  an 
iuflumination  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  attended  with  puriform  discharge, 
which  discharge  unluckily  possesses  infec- 
tious properties  ;  that  is,  it  is  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  or  of  the  vagina,  of 
a  healthy  person,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  it.  Gonorrhoea,  then,  is  an  infec- 
tious disease,  and  it  is  usually  conveyed 
from  one  individual  to  another  by  sexual  in- 
tercourse, but  not  necessarily  so. 

If  you  consider  the  etymological  construc- 
tion of  the  term  gonorrhoea,  it  might  lead 
you  to  form  a  somewhat  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  the  affection,  more  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
charge. The  word  gonorrhoea,  which  is  of 
Greek  derivation,  is  equivalent  to  the  word 
flux ,  jhi.rus  scminus,  in  Latin  ;  that  is,  dis- 
charge, or  flow  of  the  seminal  fluid.  Now,  it  is 
not  of  that  nature  ;  it  is  an  increase,  with  an 
alteration  in  quality  of  the  natural  mucous 
secretion  of  the  part ;  an  increase  and  al- 
tered quality  of  the  mucous  secretion,  con- 
sequent on  the  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  order  to  give  a  more  signi- 
ficant name  to  it,  some  French  writers  have 
called  it  Menorrhagia,  which  merely  means 
excessive  flow  of  the  mucous  fluid.  How- 
ever, the  term  gonorrhoea  is  one  so  gene- 
rally received,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  so 
well  known,  that  I  believe  we  need  not 
attempt  to  change  it  for  any  other. 

No.  341. 


I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  you,  in  describ- 
ing syphilis,  of  what  is  called  the  poison,  or 
virus ,  which  product  >|  that  .disease  ;  so  do  wo 
also  recognise  the  existence  of  a  poison,  or 
virus,  in  the  production  of  gonorrho  a. 

A  question  has  arisen,  whether  these  two 
diseases,  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  are  pro- 
duced by  one  and  the  same  poison,  or  whe- 
ther they  owe  their  origin  to  different  poi- 
sons. I  mentioued  to  you,  that  we  knew 
nothing  about  the  venereal  virus,  or  poison, 
considered  in  the  abstract,  and  1  may  now 
also  observe,  that  we  know  as  little  about 
that  which  causes  gonorrhoea,  that  is,  we 
do  not  know  at  all  what  is  the  particular 
ingredient  composing  it,  the  particular  na- 
ture of  the  gonorrheal  discharge,  or  of  the 
secretion  from  a  syphilitic  sore  that  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  those  diseases  in  another 
person,  when  applied  to  certain  parts.  We 
only  know,  that  a  fluid,  called  gonorrhoeal 
discharge,  and  that  a  certain  secretion  from 
syphilitic  sores,  will  produce  these  affections. 
We  are  not  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the 
poisons  in  the  abstract ;  we  only  know  of  the 
poisonous  or  infectious  secretions,  as  they 
are  made  evident  in  those  cases.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  respecting  the  identity  or  the 
diversity  of  the  two  poisons,  seems  to  me  to 
come  to  this, — whether  two  things,  both  of 
which  are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  are  the 
same,  or  whether  they  are  different.  Now 
it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a  question  of 
that  kind.  We  may,  perhaps,  make  it  more 
clear,  and  bring  it  into  a  shape  more  suscep- 
tible of  an  answer,  by  putting  it  in  these, 
terms — Is  gonorrheal  discharge  capable  of 
producing  syphilis,  and  is  the  secretion  of 
syphilitic  sores  capable  of  producing  gonor- 
rhoea? In  this  way  it  is  reduced  to  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  which  we  might  suppose  could 
be  answered  with  tolerable  ease.  Now  if 
we  see  two  effects  that  are  perfectly  like 
each  other,  we  may  naturally  infer,  that  the 
causes  which  have  produced  them  are  simi- 
lar ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  see 
two  eflects  totally  dissimilar,  we  may  natu- 
rally infer  a  dissimilarity  of  causes.  How 
does  the  case  stand,  then,  with  respect  to 
the  present  question]  Syphilis  consists  of 
ulceration,  followed  by  a  train  of  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  various  parts  of  the  body,  con- 
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tiuuiiig     a     taftg    time,     sometimt  a    ►'.  . 
PSQAths,      ( .  ii,uir!.n-.i  |  of  iiitlauiuia- 

tiou   of   ii   nun  (iu  .  ,  tlrU   of   the    im- 

this  Ins,  going    through    ^  pwtais 

i  a  natural  ana,  snd  not  ut- 
tended  with  liutli.  r  t  lit  i  L s  than  those  w  Inch 
immediately  occur  in  thepaits  concerned. 
1  In-cf  two  lii-^i  ;i^t  s  mhiii  l  i  me  lu  lie  totally 

t.ntiais  to  each  other  i  spd  the  natuial  iu- 

flueine  in  my  mind,  cont.  mpl&ting  the  dis- 
eases in  this  way,  is,  that  they  IBUSt  oyve 
their  origin  to  causes  essentially  diih  Tent. 

Those  persons  who  believe  that  syphilis 
first  arose  about  the  time  of  tin*  discovery  of 
America,  or  of  the  invasion  of  Naples,  are  of 
opinion  that  gvwrrrhma  existed  before  that 
time  ; — that  that  was  OQ  ohl  disease  ;  and 
we  should  naturally  suppose  that  the  per- 
sons who  hold  that  opinion,  must  think 
gonorrhoea  depends  on  a  poison  different  to 
that  of  syphilis  ;  for  if  gonorrhoea  existed 
previously  to  those  periods,  how  did  it  hap- 
pen, supposing  the  poison  to  be  the  same 
that  procl noes  syphilis,  that  syphilis  did  not 
also  exist  as  long  as  erouorrhoeal  The  belief 
of  the  identity  of  the  poisons  seems  to  me 
quite  incompatible  with  the  belief  that 
gonorrhoea  is  an  ancient  infection,  atid  that 
syphilis  is  one  of  recent  date.  However,  it 
ilcts  happen  that  persons  who  believe  in  the 
recent  date  of  syphilis,  are  still  of  opinion 
that  the  poison,  producing  the  two  diseases, 
are  identical  ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Hunter.  He  is  a  great  advocate  for  the 
identity  of  the  poisons  that  produce  gonor- 
rhoea and  syphilis.  In  fact,  he  says  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  two  poisons  are  the  same, 
and  that  the  two  different  effects  arise 
merely  from  the  difference  in  the  textures  of 
the  parts  to  which  the  poison  may  be  ap- 
plied ;  that  is,  if  this  poison  be  applied  to  a 
mucous  surface,  such  as  the  urethra  of  the 
male,  or  the  vagina  of  the  female,  it  pro- 
duces gonorrhoea;  if  it  be  applied  to  sur- 
faces covered  by  cuticle,  then  it  produces 
syphilis — primary  syphilitic  sores.  Now  if 
these  were  the  only  differences  in  the  two 
cases,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  first 
place,  we  should  expect  to  find  females, 
where  affected  with  disease  of  this  kind,  al- 
most invariably  labouring  under  gonorrhoea, 
and  very  seldom  under  syphilis,  because  the 
poison  is  applied  in  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  vagina  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  some 
of  the  external  parts  of  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, but  not  necessarily  so.  Necessarily 
it  is  applied)  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
vagina,  and  we  ought,  therefore,  necessarily 
to  have  gonorrhoea  almost  always  produced 
in  the  female.  We  do  not,  however,  find 
that  gonorrhoea  exists  in  a  greater  proportion 
in  females  than  syphilis.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
syphilis  would  be  found  to  exist  much 
oftener  in  the  male  than  gonorrhoea,  for  the 


p"i<oii  is  applied  in  the  m&lti  to  the  auii 
of  the  penis  and  the  glaiin  peO)S,  and  it 
Una  difficult  to  account  for  the  .itroduc- 
tion  of  the  poison  into  ih»  male  uielhra,  \et 
we  find  that  goiiorrlnru  exie'.i  tO  a  peal  ex- 
tent in   the  in.ile    sex.       If,    ill   the  twoiases, 

the  poisons  bo  the  same,  we  should  ex|  • 
to  oud  the  two  diseases  existi 
for  we  might  suppose  them  tu  be  both  ac- 
quired at  the  saint;  time,  especially  in  the 
female,  wheie  the  poison  is  applied  both  lo 
a  secreting  and  to  a  non-secreting  surface. 
.Now  we  do  occasionally  find,  thai  the  two 
diseases  exist  together,  but  this  is  compaiu- 
lively  Uncommon.  Mr.  Hunter  determined 
to  bring  his  opinii  n  upon  tins  point  to  dm  <  t 
experiment,  and  he  therefore  applied,  by 
the  puncture  of  a  lancet,  the  matter  of  gonor- 
rhces  to  the  surface  of  the  ylans  penis  and 
prepuce.  He  has  given  a  long  detail  ol  the 
experiment  he  made,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  production  of  chancre  in  the  part, 
the  subsequent  occurrence  of  bubo,  ulce- 
rated sore  throat,  node,  and  so  forth.  If 
this  experiment  be  admitted,  it  would  de- 
cide the  question;  because,  according  to  the 
experiment,  the  production  of  syphilis  by 
the  gonorrhceal  discharge  would  be  un- 
equivocal. For  my  own  part,  the  narrative 
appears  to  me  entirely  irreconcilable.  I 
cannot  say,  in  spite  of  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  that  1  believe  the  statement. 
And  I  am,  in  some  measure,  encouraged  in 
this  belief,  by  the  circumstance  that  some 
other  attempts  at  producing  primary  syphi- 
litic sores  from  gonorrhceal  discharge,  and  of 
producing  gonorrhoea  from  the  secretion  of 
syphilitic  sores,  have  been  made,  and  have 
totally  failed.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  of  Edin- 
burgh, recounts  several  experiments  of  this 
description — experiments  in  which  gonor- 
rhceal discharge  was  introduced  by  inocula- 
tion with  the  lancet,  and  produced  no  effect 
whatever;  he  gives  other  instances  also,  in 
which  the  secretion  of  primary  syphilitic 
sores  was  applied  to  the  vagina  of  the  fe- 
male, and  to  the  male  urethra,  and  the  se- 
cretion from  a  chancre  was  introduced  by  a 
small  puncture  under  the  surface  of  the 
male  urethra.  He  found,  in  these  cases, 
that  disease  was  produced,  but  not  gonor- 
lheea  ;  in  fact,  chancre  was  produced  — 
chancre  which  led  to  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  symptoms,  and  required  a  long 
course  of  treatment  for  their  cure.  And 
here  1  may  further  observe  to  you,  that  Mr. 
Hunter's  statement  is  by  no  means  correct, 
that  the  application  of  any  infectious  mat- 
ter, either  to  the  vagina  or  urethra — that  is, 
to  a  mucous  surface,  will  produce  not  a  sore, 
but  discharge.  The  statement  is  incorrect ; 
for  we  happen  to  know  that  chancre  may 
take  place  within  the  orifice  of  the  male 
urethra  ;  and  very  troublesome  it  is  when  it 
does  take  place  there.    We  know  also,  that 
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it  mny  take  place  within  the  vagina.  The 
urethra  thetefbrp  of  the'  male,  and  ihfe  vagi- 

n;i    of    the    i  ptihle    of   the 

dCCuYfeuCe  of  syphilitic  ulc<  ration. 

I  he  general  result,  then,  of  the  observa- 
tions J  have  made  to  you,  lends  me  'r>  tins 
opinion,  ilia'  gouorrl.dep    and  syphilis 

.  ntially  ditl'rei.t  in  their  natines  ;  that 
the  polsolis  which  produce  the  two  must  he 
d ill'' ion t  ;  ar.d  that  there  is  a  niueh  «ji « -;i t . ■  i 
difference  between  tlie  two  attcctioin  than 
an  he  accounted  i'.ir  simply,  hy  the  differ* 
nice  of  the  textures  of  the  parts  in  which 
they  are  seated.  I  consider  them  to  ho  to- 
tally difterenf  in  their  natures,  and,  conse- 
quent!) ,  that  the  causes  which  produce  them 
must  he  equally  duVerent. 

A  certain  interval  of  time  elapses  between 
the  application  of  the  infection  and  the 
occurrence  of  gondtthcea,  a  few  days.  Go- 
norrhea generally  takes  place  sooner  after 
the  infection  than  chancre  ;  but  it  has  been 
piv.tiacted  tor  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the 
first  blaCe  a  slight  degree  of  heat,  tingling, 
or  uneasy  sensation,  is  experienced  about 
the  orifice  of  the  Ifretlira.  The  margin  of 
the  opening-  swells  and  becomes  red  ;  that 
is,  the  lips  of  the  urethra  become  tumid 
and  red,  and  then  very  quickly  the  discharge 
shows  itself.  A  thin  yellowish  fluid  oozes 
from  the  urethra,  soon  increasing  in  quan- 
tity, becoming  thick  and  yellow,  sometimes 
having  a  greenish  appearance,  the  pain  and 
uneasiness  ^increasing  in  proportion  as  the 
discharge  increases.  Together  with  these 
symptoms  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  is  ex- 
perienced in  making  water.  The  passage 
of  the  urine  over  the  inflamed  surface  of  the 
urethra  produces  a  sense  of  heat,  burning  or 
scalding,  which  has  been  technically  called 
ardor  urhia, — scalding  in  making  water. 
This  is  followed  by  copious  discharge  from 
the  urethra.  The  symptoms  increase  to  a 
certain  extent  in  violence,  they  last  for  a 
certain  time,  the  pain  begins  to  subside, 
the  discharge  diminishes  in  quantity,  it  goes 
away  entirely,  and  thus  gonorrhoea,  if  left 
to  itself,  wiil  pursue  a  certain  course,  and 
altogether  disappear  ;  this  process  occupy- 
ing a  space  perhaps  of  four,  five,  or  six 
weeks.  Sometimes,  instead  of  disappearing 
entirely,  the  discharge  diminishes  in  quan- 
tity, becomes  of  a  less  bright-yellow  colour, 
bnd  sometimes  even  colourless;  the  swell- 
ing goes  oil',  the  scalding  in  making  water 
is  lost,  and  nothing  remains  except  this  in- 
creased secretion.  In  this  state  the  com- 
plaint may  last  for  a  great  length  of  time, — 
9,  months,  or  even  years  ;  and  is  then 
te<  hriicaliy  called  gleet. 

Now,  persons  who  catch  a  clap   do  not 
a' ways   get  off  so  easily  as   this.     What  1 
described    to  you  is   a  sort  of  gc  nth- 
clap  ;  the  symptoms  are  mild  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
middle  case.     13 ut  frequently  the  inflamma- 


tion is  very-  considerable  ;  the  glans  penis 
swells  and  lecninr*  of  a  &Hgttt-red  colour  ; 
the  lips  of  the  urethra  are  j>un i • 
mid  and  red  ;  the  prt-pu<:e.  swells,  bfei 
edematous,  and  goes  into  a  state  of  pbilttOsis, 
inflammation  extends  along  the  whole  lining 
of  the  urethra  to  the  bladder.  In  the  mild 
case  I  have  mentioned  to  jou,  it  is  found  by 
examination,  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  does  not  run  further  than  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  the  ori- 
fice ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  ca'ls  that  the  specific 
distance,  lie  se.rns  to  have  had  an  idea, 
that  in  dap  the  inflammation  does  not  usu- 
ally reach  beyond  this  point  in  the  urethra  I 
have  mentioned.  However,  the  inflamma- 
tion by  no  means  observes  this  limit  in  all 
cases.  It  gets  beyond  JMr.  Hunter's  "  spe- 
cific distance,"  runs  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  urethra,  and  extends  to  the  bladder, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  which  becomes  in- 
flamed. This  is  followed  by  considerable 
pain  in  the  affected  parts.  The  pain  is  felt 
severely  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  and 
about  the  perineum.  The  patient  experi- 
ences painful  erections.  The  irritation  to 
which  the  penis  is  subject,  gives  rise  to  those 
erections.  They  are  repeated  frequently 
and  attended  with  excessive  pain  More  or 
less  this  is  a  symptom  usually  experienced 
in  a  clap.  The  violence  of  the  inflammation 
is  sometimes  attended  with  an  effusion  of 
coagulable  lymph,  either  into  the  interior  of 
the  corpus  cavernosum,  or  into  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethra;.  This  is  attended  with 
considerable  pain,  the  penis  being  kept 
erect,  it  is  called  clwrdce  ;  it  seems  as  if  the 
organ  was  confined  in  a  straight  or  unnatu- 
ral situation.  The  patient  when  the  inflam- 
mation extends  into  the  bladder,  is  tormented 
with  an  almost  incessant  desire  to  void  the 
urine.  The  act  of  voiding  the  arine  is  very 
painful.  The  heat  and  irritation  of  the  ure- 
thra by  the  passage  of  the  urine  are.  in- 
creased to  an  almost  unbearable  degree. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is 
swollen,  the  dimensions  of  the  urinary  ca- 
nal are  diminished,  so  that  the  urine  passes 
with  difficulty  through  the  urethra,  comes 
out  very  slowdy,  and  of  course  the  pain  in 
discharging  it  is  proportionately  augmented. 
This  difficulty  sometimes  proceeds  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  urine  comes  away  in  drops, 
and  indeed  the  disease  may  proceed  to  total 
retention  of  the  urine.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  happens  occasionally,  that  some 
of  the  overloaded  vessels  give  way  and  blood 
is  discharged.  This  is  often  attended  with 
benefit,  for  it  tends  to  relieve  the  distended 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  membrane. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  charac- 
terise clap,  in  its  worst  form.  When  the 
inflammation  occupies  the  whole  of  the  ure- 
thra, when  it  more  or  less  involves  the  lin- 
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ingot' the  bladder,  there  i->  not,  perhaps,  a   admi  im  in   the  form. of  in> 

inore  painful  state  of  suffering  while  it  I  fn  a  mild  ca 

than  are  the  results  of  a  gonorrhoea,  which   adopt  a  milder  kind  of  antiphlogistic  ti 


runs   to  thin  extent;  then,  other  cus 
particularly  mil  I. 

Treatment. — We  next,  Gentleon 


tient   quiet,    give    him  low   diet,   .i.-<-  hint 
and  the  tnper-tartrate  of  potass,  and 


to  speak,  of  the  treatment — how  to  cure  a  I  diluent  dri 
clap.     It  would  be.  u  very  interesting  dis-       In  the  statu  of  high   inflammatio 
covers,  indeed,  if  any  one  could  find  out  a  penis,  patien  relief  from   the 

speedy  and  effectual  mod*  of  accomplishing  application  and  frequent  renewal  of  cold  t> 
ilus.  Medical  and  other  students  would  fee]  the  part.  Sometimes  they  fancy  th^y  de- 
greutly  interested  in  the  discovery;  and  -a  •  rive  more  benefit  from  the  application  of 
person  who  could  cure  it  clap  in  a  short  time  warmth,  from  fomentations,  or  steeping  the 
would  undoubtedly  immortalise  himself,  entire  penis  in  warm  water. 
The  ladies  of  Fleet  Street  arid  the  Strand  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cut  short 
would  be  inclined  to  erect  a  statue  to  hi->  the  disease  in  the  urethra  by  means  of  1 
memory;  I  believe,  however,  there  is  no  applications  to  the  inflamed  membrane,  un- 
very  speedy  mode  of  accomplishing  the  ob«  der  the  form  of  injection,  and,  in  fact,  this 
ject.  We  are  not  able  to  diminish  much  j  kind  of  application  makes  a  considerable 
the  local  suffering  which  gonorrhoea  is  ac-  '  figure  in  the  treatment  of  clap.  Injections 
knowledged  to  occasion.  The  treatment  of  are  divided  into  three  or  four  (lis  -,  :  the 
the  clap  may  be  considered  either  as  rational  emollient  injection,  the  sedative  injection, 
<>r  empirical.     When  we  proceed  to  treat  it    the  stimulating  injection,  and  the  astringent 


rationally,  or  on  principle,  we  regard  it  as 
an  inflammatory  disease,  and  treat  it  by  an- 
tiphlogistic means.  In  some  of  the  bad 
cases  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  it 
may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  take  blood 
from  the  loins  or  perineum,  by  cupping 
or  by  leeches;  to  purge,  to  administer  su- 
doritics  and  saline  medicines,  with  anti- 
mony. The  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest 
in  a  recumbent  position,  and  on  low  diet; 
in  fact,  altogether  upon  a  pretty  active  anti- 
phlogistic plan  of  treatment.  After  clear- 
ing the  bowels  actively,  you  may  adminis- 
ter the  liquor  ammonia'  acetatis  with  nitre, 
nitre  combined  with  the  super- tartrate  of 
potass,  or  any  of  these  medicines  combined 
with  antimony,  in  pretty  considerable  doses, 
may  be  freely  administered.  Mucilaginous 
aud  diluent  drinks  should  be  largely  taken, 
iu  order  to  dilute  the  urine  aud  render  it 
less  stimulating  ;  barley  water,  linseed  tea, 
gum-arabic  water.  Alkaline  remedies  are 
found  capable  of  assisting  in  this  object,  par- 
ticularly the  liquor  potassae,  which  may  be 
given  in  any  of  the  vehicles  1  have  men- 
tioned ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it  with  a  view  to  relieve  the 
scalding  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
urine  is,  to  give  ten  drops  immediately  after 
each  occasion  of  making  water.  If  you 
merely  give  it  at  distinct  intervals,  the  effect 
is  lost  ;  but  if  you  give  it  immediately  after 
voiding  the  urine,  it  will  have  an  effect  ou 
the  secretion  before  the  patient  wants  to 
pass  the  urine  again.  If  considerable  pain 
remain  about  the  bladder  and  urethra  after 
you  have  adopted  these  measures,  you  will 
rind  it  advisable  to  put  the  patient  into  a 
warm  hath,  the  hip-bath  ;  to  administer  a 
good  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  or  opium. 
When  the  pain  continues  very  troublesome, 
you  may  occasionally  relieve  it  by  the  local 


injection.  Various  mucilaginous  and  nar- 
cotic substances  have  been  recommended 
under  the  idea  of  soothing  and  removing 
the  pain  ;  that  is,  supposing  them  to  act  as 
emollients  or  sedatives.  1  believe  we  can 
do  no  good  in  this  way  by  injection,  and 
that  so  far  as  pain  goes,  we  shall  not  benefit 
the  patient  by  injecting  into  the  urethra 
either  au  emollient  or  a  sedative.  With  re- 
spect to  a  stimulant  injection,  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend that  any  one  could  think  an  inflam- 
ed urethra  could  be  benefited  by  such  an 
application.  So  that  we  come  at  last  to  the 
class  of  astringents.  It  has  been  proposed, 
and  the  suggestion  has  been  extensively 
acted  upon,  to  insert  pretty  strong  solution? 
of  astringent  substances  into  the  urethra  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  with  a  view 
of  stopping  the  discharge  ;  that  is,  cutting- 
short  the  disease  in  this  way.  A  saturated 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to 
the  ounce  (which  is  pretty  strong  when  used 
in  this  way),  is  thrown  into  the  urethra; 
this  will  put  a  stop  to  the  discharge  if  you 
apply  it  at  a  very  early  period.  I  innv  ob- 
serve, with  respect  to  these  astringents,  that 
you  do  not  want  to  apply  them  to  the  ure- 
thra further  than  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
inflammation  goes  ;  and  as  that,  in  ordinal  v 
cases,  does  not  go  beyond  the  distance  Mr. 
Hunter  has  mentioned,  of  course  you  pre- 
vent, by  pressing  the  penis  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  the  introduction  of  the  injection 
further  than  you  wish  it  to  go.  I  have  not 
myself  had  any  experience  in  the  practice 
of  throwing  in  strong  injections.  I  can 
only  say  it  lias  been  practised  in  the  army, 
and  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  has  been 
employed  represent  it  to  be  safe  and  advan- 
tageous. More  commonly  we  use  injec- 
tions, if  we  use  them  at  all,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  symptoms  after  adopting 
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the  antiphlogistic  means  I  have  described  in  [however,  some  instance!  in  which  wo  have 
u  milder  loiin.     We  employ  the  sulphate  of  reason  to  suppose,  thai  secondary  symptom* 
sine,  sulphate  of  copper,  the  oxymunate  ot  have  fbllowou   from  gonorrhoea;   but  tin 
mercury,  <>r  the   nitrate   of  silver;    of  the   instances  are  so  few,  thst  many  individuals 
three  former,  two  or  three  grains  to  an  ounce   who  perhaps  have  never  seen  :i  cose  ot  the 


of  distilled  water,  and  of  the  latter  ool  more 
t h an  oue  groin  to  the  ounce.  These  should 
be  injected  in  the  way  I  hove  mentioned, 
ahout  three  times  o  day.  1"  Borne  ruses 
injection  of  this  lv i d il  puts  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
charge;  ia  other  instances  it  seems  to  aug- 
nient  it.  I  lie  decreased  discharges. from  the 
injection  of  astringents  have  induced  ^sup- 
position that  tliey  give  rise  to  strictures,  of 
the  urethra,  and  hence  many  practitioners 
never  employ  them  at  all.  1  lancy,  generally 
speaking,  the  treatraeni  in  London  bjt injec- 
tion is  not  much  adopted. 

S  i  much  for  what  wc  should  call  the  ra- 
tional treatment.  We  come,  then,  to  the 
empirical  ;  and  here  we  do  find,  that  certain 
r<  in.  dies  exert  a  certain  inlluence  over  the 
complaint,  although  they  are  not  such  in 
their  nature,  as,  a  priori,  we  should  have 
expected  to  have,  had  such  an  effect.  One 
of  these  is  a  remedy  of  rather  recent  intro- 
duction, but  which,  from  the  experience  of 
its  utility,  is  very  generally  employed  ;  I 
mean  the  euhcb  pepper,  also  called  Java 
pepper — cvbebs,  a  pepper  brought  from  Java. 
This  given  at  the  commencement  of  the 
complaint,  will  very  frequently  bring  it  to  an 
end  in  a  few  days  ;  and  in  other  cases  when 
it  will  not  arrest  the  discharge,  it  will  stop 
the  pain.  For  this  purpose  you  should  give 
not  less  than  two  drachms  of  the  pepper 
three  times,  or  even  four  times  a  day.  The 
longer  the  complaint  has  existed  before  you 
use  the  remedy,  the  less  likely  are  you  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  by  the  employment  of  the 
P|  pper.  Its  benefits  are  found  chiefly  when 
it  is  employed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  existence  of  considerable  in. 
flammatory  action  does  not  offer  an  objec- 
tion to  its  use.  Another  remedy  is  the 
balsamum  coj>aibce,  which  you  give  in  the 
dose  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three 
times  a  day,  either  giving  it  simply  by  drop- 
ping it  on  moist  sugar,  and  letting  the  pa- 
tient swallow  it  in  that  way,  or  by  dropping 
it  in  water,  and  letting  him  take  it  as  he 
would  castor  oil,  or  giving  it  in  some  muci- 
laginous or  emollient  substance.  After  the 
employment  of  antiphlogistic  means  in  a 
suitable  way,  the  administration  of  the  co- 
paiba has  a  very  marked  efiect  in  bringing 
the  complaint  to  an  end.  The  copaiba  is 
much  the  mostcommonly-em  ployed  medi- 
cine iu  that  chronic  state  of  the  affection 
which  constitutes  gleet. 

J  have  mentioned  to  you,  that  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  runs 
through   d  certain  course,    and   comes  to  a 


kind,  will  hardly  belfeve  the  possibility  of 
its  existence  ;  but  thode  who  have  had  much 

experience  in  gonorrhoea,  recognise  the  pos- 
sibility of  secondary  symptoms  from  it.   This 

is  the  case  with  Mr.  Corroichael :  he  says, 
that  gonorrhoea  is  sometimes  followed  by 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  pains  of  the  joints  and 
limbs,  and  ulcerations  of  the  tonsils;  but 
the  cure  of  these  does  not  require  the  use  of 
mercury;  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  ac- 
complices all  that  is  necessary.  There  are 
some  other  circumstances  occasionally  ob- 
served in  cases  of  gonorrhoea;  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra  may  cause  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  glands  in  the  groin  ;  that  is,  may 
cause  bubo.  If  you  adopt  the  antiphlogistic 
measures  which  the  local  symptoms  require, 
and  keej)  the  patient  at  rest,  you  will  not  be 
much  troubled  with  buboes  of  this  kind  ;  at 
all  events  the  treatment  is  to  be  considered, 
first,  upon  the  ordinary  principles. 

Phimosis. — The  inflammation  of  the  pre- 
puce, if  it  goes  to  a  considerable  extent, 
will  cause  phimosis,  contraction  of  the  lin- 
ing of  the  prepuce,  and  particularly  of  the 
orifice,  so  that  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn 
back  over  the  glans.  You  must  employ,  here, 
local  means  to  reduce  the  inflammation,  and 
you  will  not  find  that  phimosis  is  a  serious 
symptom  in  a  case  of  clap.  It  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  inflammation,  under 
such  circumstances,  not  merely  to  adopt  the 
local  antiphlogistic  means  we  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  using,  but  frequently  to  syringe  under 
the  prepuce,  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
there  of  gonorrhceal  discharge.  The  reten- 
tion and  soaking  of  that  discharge  beneath 
the  prepuce,  irritates  the  delicate  covering 
of  the  glans  and  the  lining  of  the  prepuce  ; 
it  augments  the  inflammation  of  those  parts, 
and  may  lead  to  serious  ulcerations  and. 
other  bad  consequences ;  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  practise  ablution  carefully  by  means 
of  a  syringe. 

Paraphimosis.— The  opposite  state—  pa~ 
rapJiimosis,  may  arise  either  in  gonorrhoea, 
or  when  sores  exist  upon  the  parts  in  con- 
sequence of  syphilis  ;  that  is,  supposing  the 
orifice  of  the  prepuce  to  have  become  con- 
tracted by  inflammation,  and  the  patient 
withdraws  it  for  the  purpose  of  using  some 
sort  of  wash,  wishing  to  expose  the  glans 
penis,  and  leaves  it  withdrawn,  the  pressure 
which  the  contraction  exerts  over  the  pre- 
puce behind  the  glans,  occasions  the  glans 
to  swell,  and  get  into  that  state  which  pre- 
vents the  prepuce   being   again   drawn  over 


natural  end,  without  entailing  any  future  ill   it ;  that  is  the  condition  called  paraphimosis, 
consequences  on   the  patient.    There  are,  If  the  part  remain  in  this  state  for  some 
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time,   considerable   sw.  lling,  and    influm 

turn     of    the    glaus,    will 

l'ii  paure  •  contracted 

prepuce,    lii'uino     more    con  ;    it 

forms     u     deep     fiasuie     I 

^landis,  as  it"    the   pes.  . _; li r 

String.      When    uai   gee  a   i  i    •  ...  t  i|a 

within  three  or   four  days  of  the   QCCUrrenc  • 

of  the.  |»;ir  u>iumu>;s,   j    .:  will  seldom   tail  in 

I  IS    t ■■>     ilS    UliUUll   silUatl    .11. 

In  the  ti.-t  place  you  may  get  a  bason  pf  cold 
water,  a:-id  let  lite  pati  nt,  with  a  - 
piece  of  hut,  bathe  the  part,  so  us  to  cool  it 
us  much  as  possible  ;  then  you  press,  gently 
Dp  m  the  swolhn  glans  with  thu  thumb,  or 
with  tiie  thumb  and  linger  of  the  one  hand, 
while  you  gradually  draw  tlu  c  ■  hi  tract  d  ori- 
fice of  tlu'  prepuce  Ofei  the  glaus  with  the 
other.  If  you  proceed  thus  slowly  squeez- 
ing the  blood  out  of  the  glans  to  reduce  its 
sizj  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavour 
gradually  to  push  it  into  the-  contracted  ori- 
fice of  the  prepuce  which  you  ure  drawing- 
forward,  you  will  usually,  if  not  too  hasty, 
succeed  in  relieving  the  patient  from  a  situa- 
tion of  great  alarm,  apprehension,  and  pain. 
\\  lien,  however,  the  prepuce  has  been  left 
in  this  state  for  a  considerable  time,  a  high 
decree  of  inflammation  occurs,  effusion  takes 
place,  and,  in  fact,  the  skin  of  the  prepuce 
becomes  fixed  and  agglutinated  in  its  un- 
natural situation.  I'ndei -such  circumstances, 
you  will  find  ^  necessary  to  cut  through  the 
stricture  ;  for  you  will  iiud  that,  although  it 
may  not  produce  had  effects  on  the  glaus,  it 
will  very  much  alt  r  the  appearance  of  the 
penis.  If  you  make  a  small  puncture  in 
front  of  it,  you  will  be  able  to  introduce  a 
small  probe-pointed  bistoury,  aud  with  that 
easily  cut  it  tlouugh. 

/Juris. —  Tie  irritation  of  gonorrhecal  dis- 
charge very  frequently  produces  warts  either 
on  the  glans  or  prepuce  of  the  male,  and 
still  more  frequently  produces  a  great  abun- 
dance of  them  on  the  external  organs  of 
ge Deration  pf  the  female.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
ternal organs  of  the  female  are  so  situated 
and  circumscribed  as  to  lead  to  considerable 
moistening  of  them  by  g onorrlncal,  or  other 
discharges  occurring  in  those  cases  of  irri- 
tation. Discharges  uneleaned  continue  to 
irritate  the  parts],  aud  thus  you  have  im- 
mense growths  or  warts  about  the  origin  of 
the  vagina,  the  nymphm,  the  lower  parts  of 
the  perineum,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
anus.  Sometimes  the  orilice  of  the  anus  is 
quite  covered  with  them,  so  that  you  do  not 
feel  the  end  of  the  intestine.  Indeed  those 
situations  are  so  thickly  beset  with  them, 
that  you  would  not  recognise  the  parts. 
Musses  of  them,  not  much  less  than  your 
hand,  proceed  from  those  parts,  arising  from 
inflammation  of  the  cutaneous  textures,  and 
excited  by  the  irritation  of  gouorrhocal  dis- 
. charge. 


When  watts  are  of  modi  rate  size,  rou  may 
It   them    either  by  <  schaiotics    or    irri- 
fu  the 
WpuIU  attack   them    by  putting   - 

■    which    I  them,    and    that 

painful  exepri  >ti  >n  of  lilcta1  a<-- 

companies    thero.     When   you  bav 
that,  you  may  rub  the  warta  over,  if  they  he 
of  mo  with  lunar  caustic  ;  or 

nr.iy    spripkle    them    over  with    rrritatiqg 
powder.      When    til    v  •,    llOWl 

they  do  not  yield  to  this;   you  must  then  f- 
move  t!iem  with    the   6<  .   and    rub   the 

parts  over  with  the  lunar  caustic  soon 
afterwards  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Some 
have  recommended  the  application  ol 
acids  to  them  ;  and  Mr.  (,'armichael  speaks 
in  great  praise  of  the  acetic  acid,  which  acts 
as  any  other  acid  would  do  as  an  escharotic, 
in  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  part. 

Hernia  HumontlU. — In  the  course  of 
gonorrhoea  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hare  the  dis- 
charge suddenly  stopped,  and  inflammation 
and  swelling  produced,  with  great  pain  in 
one  of  the  testicles;  and  this  particular  kind 
of  inflammation  of  the  testicle  has  been  called 
luvni'i  kumoralis,  It  is  in  fact  an  active 
inflammation  of  the  gland.  The  part  swells, 
become  very  painful,  and  if  the  Inflam- 
mation be  considerable,  the  scrotum  which 
covers  it  assumes  a  bright-red  colour.  W  hen 
the  inflammation  too  is  considerable,  it  is 
communicated  to  the  loose  cellular  texture 
of  the  scrotum,  so  that  its  integuments  be- 
come iu  some  degree  lixed  to  the  part. 
Severe  pain  is  felt  in  the  part,  more  parti- 
cularly as  long  as  the  patient  is  in  the  up- 
light  position.  The  discharge  from  the 
urethra  generally  stops  entirely. 

You  must  treat  this  inflammation  by  the 
ordinary  antiphlogistic  means  ;  free  bleeding 
of  the  part  by  leeches,  fomentations,  poul- 
tices enforcement  of  the  recumbent  position, 
and  cleansing  of  the  bowels.  Sometimes  sou 
apply  leeches  pretlv  freely  aud  repeatedly, 
and  vet  you  do  not  succeed  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  inflammation  ;  the  pari  remains 
inflamed,  and  very  painful.  Under  such 
circumstances  you  derive  great  advantage 
from  the  free  employment  of  tartar  emetic 
to  the  extent  of  producing  vomiting,  i  U 
may  give  halt  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  antimo- 
nii  tar  a:isatum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia^  which 
contains  a  grain  of  the  tartar  of  antimony, 
and  repeat  that  every  four  hours  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  continual  nausea.  From  this  you 
will  find  great  benefit;  indeed  this  ueal- 
ment  is  verv  frequently  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  hernia  humoralis  ;  and  I 
have  seen  some  instances  where  great  pain 
and  inflammation  which  had  remained  in 
spite  of  the  application  of  leeches,  yield  by 
the  employment  of  emetic  tartar  in  the  way 
I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  for 
the    patient   to  remain    in    the   recumbent 
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position  until  the  swelling  has  complexly 
abated  ;  ut  all  events  if  patients  who  have 
been  con  fined  tor  hernia  hurnoralis  get  up 

too  soon,  if  they  at  ti  in  I  >  t  to  gq  aboul  their 
ordinary  occupation  too  speedily,  they  very 
commonly  hrinc  on  ;>  relapse  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, so  that  op  this  Lead  great  caution  is 
liecessarv. 

There  are  other  and  more  serious  circum- 
stances arising  from  gonqrrhoeo  when  it  takes 
place  in  particular  constitutions,  those,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  rheumatic  disposition  ;  such  per- 
sons are  liable  to  severe  inflammation  of  the 
eyes — to  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  (.'yes,  and  to  a  serious  afl'ec- 
tion  of  the  sclerotica,  .sometimes  extending 
to  the  iris,  that  is,  to  the  fibrous  textures  of 
the  eve  ;  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  occurs,  Ihe  complaint  in  the  ure- 
thra being  diminished,  but  the  discharge 
still  going  on  more  or  less  during  those 
affections.  These  inflammations  of  the  eye 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  affections  of  the  eye. 
Jn  the  same  individual  in  whom  such  affec- 
tion has  occurred,  in  consequence  of  gonor- 
rhoea, it  will  almost  invariably  happen,  that 
a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  joints  will  also 
take  place,  very  commonly  o£  the  knees, 
feet,  and  ancles,  and  indeed  other  affec- 
tions which  certainly  pretty  closely  resem- 
ble rheumatism,  so  that  these  have  been  not 
inaptly  denominated  gonorrheal  rheumatism. 
When  this  occurs  in  the  feet,  you  find  that 
a  particular  tumefaction  of  them,  a  kind  of 
edematous  swelling,  which,  in  common  life, 
is  described  as  rheumatic  gout.  These  af- 
fections of  the  joints  will  extend  from  one 
joint  to  another.  One  joint  may  get  better, 
and  others  may  become  affected,  In  fact, 
in  the  extension  of  the  disease  from  one 
joint  to  another,  the  shifting  of  the  disease, 
the  affection  certainly  possesses  nearly  all 
the  characters  of  rheumatism.  Such  affec- 
tions of  tbe  joints  may  take  place  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  the  eyes,  or  in  alter- 
nation with,  or  in  succession  to  them. 

In  treating  them,  you  are  to  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  constitution  from  which  this 
succession  of  symptoms  derives  its  origin. 
You  are  not  to  be  contented  With  the  local 
means  which  the  state  of  the  joint  requires  ; 
you  must  hear  in  mind  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution. In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  blood  from  the  arm  ;  it  would 
be  proper  to  evacuate  the  alimentary  canal 
by  purgatives  with  antimony;  and  after 
adopting  these  means  I  think  you  will  con- 
siderably abridge  the  duration  of  life  disease 
by  giving  mercury;  you  will  lessen  the  inten- 
sity of  the  symptom*,  and  thereby  prevent 
those  important  effects,  when  a  limb  is  the 
t  ufatfection, which  often  take  place  under 
those  circumstances ;  there  would  be  n<> 
objection   to  carry  the  medicine  to  the  ex- 


tent of  affecting  the  mouth.  The  colchicum 
is  usually  employed  in  these  cases.  So  far 
RS  local  treatment  £064,  you  will  find  that 
cupping  or  [eecnes,  and  fun   ntations,  will  be 

advantageous;  but  v<u  will  also  find,  tint 
local   remedies   will  not  ansWef  llijb 

purpose  without  tile  adoption  of  the  mori! 
general  means  Which  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you.  Such  complaints  me  exceedingly  |.  - 
dioUH,  fid  OtUSt  be  all  complaints  m  joints 
which  arise  from  constitutional  causes.  A* 
we  cannot  speedily  alter  the  State  of  the 
constitution  from  which  the  disease  occurs, 
j  we  cannot  rapidly  cure  the  complaint.  J'er- 
sons  are  inclined  to  try  the  removal  of  this 
chronic  state  of  the  joints  by  blisters.  I 
think  blisters  do  not  do  good  where  there  is 
not  present  active  inflammation.  Wo  find 
great  benefit  produced  in  these  cases  by  pa- 
tients removing  to  the  sea-side,  and  having 
recourse  to  sea-bathing. 


Lecture  XXIX. 

Malignant  Diseases. —  Cancer,  and  its 
Treatment. 

Cancer. — The  affections,  Gentlemen,  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  spoken  to  you,  are  all 
of  them  of  a  curable  nature,  and  though,  in 
many  instances,  attended  by  great  tempo- 
rary disturbance  of  the  part,  and  serious 
effect  on  the  system  at  large,  yet  the  de- 
rangement is  of  a  temporary  kind,  and,  after 
going  through  a  certain  process,  the  part 
recovers  its  functions,  or,  at  all  events,  if  it 
have  become  seriously  injured  iu  that  re- 
spect, it  recovers  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
the  life  of  the  individual  is  preserved.  I 
am  now,  however,  about  to  mention  to  you 
some  affections  which  seem  to  be  essentially 
of  a  destructive  character,  in  which  there  is 
not  the  same  salutary  tendency  as  in  those 
I  have  hitherto  pointed  out — not  the  same 
natural  tendency,  after  going  through  a  pro- 
cess of  disease,  to  recovery,  hut  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  affection  tends  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  textures  of  the  organ  in  which  it 
is  seated,  and  in  which  it  further  proceeds 
to  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual. This  seems  to  be  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  affections  I  am  now  going  V> 
point  out  to  you.  Hence  they  have  been 
called  malignant  diseases,  in  opposition  to 
the  former. 

The  diseases  which  we  call  cancer,  fun- 
gus hermatodes,  and  tnelanosis,  all  of  them, 
agree  in  the  two  -points  1  have  just  mention- 
ed ;  that  is,  they  completely  destroy  the 
natural  textures  of  the  part  in  which  they 
take  place,  and  they  also  proceed  to  affect 
other  parts  besides  those  in  which  they  pii- 
marily  originate,  and  by  such  extension  they 
destroy  the  life  of  the  patient,  in  these 
leading  features,  cancer,  fungus  ha-matodes, 
and  melanosis,  all   agree  j    and  hence  they 
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Lave  been  described  under,  and  regarded  as, 
one  affection.  There  are,  however,  essen- 
tial differences  between  them,  although  they 
the  saiiu-  destructive  U  iid.n.v  in  rela- 
tion to  the  part  alb-cled,  and  to  the  lite  of 
the  Individual,  They  differ  m  the  nature 
of  the  cU&ngei  they  produce  in  the  affected 
part,  and  they  diffei  in  respect  to  the  a^e  of 
the  individuals  in  whom  they  occur,  and  also 
in  respect  to  certain  other  features,  in  their 
course  and  termination.  It  is  only  of  late 
years,  comparatively,  that  these  different 
affections  have  been  distinguished  from  each 
other;  and  indeed  even  now  they  are  very 
often  described  together  under  the  trim 
cancer,  1  find  that  this  is  the  case  in  some 
of  the  most  modern  French  works,  for  ex- 
ample, m  the  Trench  Dictionary  of  Medi- 
cine, in  twenty-one  volumes  (which  is  alto- 
gether an  excellent  work),  under  the  article 
44  caucer,"  1  find  that  the  several  affections 
I  have  now  alluded  to  are  all  grouped  to- 
gether, being  considered  as  absolutely  com- 
ing under  that  denomination.  There  is  also 
a  work  published  in  France  by  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  within  the  last 
few  years,  in  two  volumes,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes cancer  not  as  a  separate  disease,  but 
as  an  affection  to  be  classed  with  fungus 
bamiatodes  and  melanosis. 

1  think,  certainly,  that  the  arrangement  I 
have  now  mentioned  to  you  is  a  defective 
one.  There  are  such  obvious  distinctions 
between  cancer  and  fungus  hamiatodes  and 
melanosis,  that  it  is  altogether  improper  to 
place  them  together  under  one  head. 

Cancer  consists  in  a  peculiar  change  of 
the  structure  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is 
seated.  A  principal  character  of  cancer  is, 
an  unnatural  hardness  or  induration  ;  it  is 
accompanied,  or  it  may  not  be  accompanied, 
by  swelling  of  the  part.  The  change  of 
structure,  then,  proceeds  to  a  state  of  ulce- 
ration. The  disease  extends  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  does  uot  remain  con- 
fined to  the  organ  in  which  it  first  arose.  It 
extends  to  the  surrounding  parts  ;  it  shows 
itself  in  other  forms  in  the  internal  organs  of 
the  body  ;  it  produces  pain,  emaciation,  and 
serious  constitutional  allection  ;  and  by  the 
progress  of  the  local  symptoms  in  the  part 
fust  affected,  by  the  extension  of  those 
symptoms,  and  the  increase  of  the  constitu- 
tional allection,  it  destroys  the  patient.  The 
swelling,  and  the  induration  of  the  part 
■which  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  caucer, 
are  denominated  scirrhus  or  occult  canity. 
The  disease  is  called  scirrhus  in  that  stage 
of  its  progress.  The  word  cancer,  or  carci- 
noma, is  more  properly  applied  to  the  ulce- 
rated stage  of  the  allection,  carcinoma,  or 
open  cancer.  In  common  language,  then, 
the  essential  nature  of  this  disease  seems  to 
consist  of  those  two  states — the  state  of  in- 
duration, and  the  state  of  ulceration. 


Now  the  word  sin  thus  it  frequently  ap« 
plied  in  medical  writings,  to  any  hard  in- 
dent of  an  organ  ;  withoiM  ring 
whether  the  enlargement  or  hardm 
the  nature  of  the  induration  which  will  pro- 
reed  to  subsequent  carcinoma  or  ulceration, 
lu  this  sense,  the  term  is  employed  by 
Hover  in  his  Treatise  on  Surgical  Diseased. 
Me  has  an  article  on  tin-  Bnbject  of  scirrhus, 
and  he  merely  defines  it  to  bean  enlar. 
meiit  and  induration — meaning,  that  the 
scirrhous  enlargement  sometimes  proceeds  to 
cancer,  and  that  sometimes  it  does  not. 

Now  the  mere  (  xistence  of  hardness  is 
uot  of  itself  a  proper  foundation  for  the  dis- 
tinction. Various  changes  of  parts  agree  in 
possessing  that  single  character.  The  mere 
fact  of  consistency  in  a  particular  symptom, 
is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  establishing 
upon  it  a  class  of  diseases.  I  think  it  is, 
therefore,  better  to  do  what  the  writers  of 
this  country  commonly  have  done,  namely, 
restrict  the  term  scirrhus  to  the  state  of 
parts  which,  in  its  subsequent  process,  leads 
to  ulceration  and  carcinoma. 

Intractable  ulcerations  affecting  the  skin, 
although  they  may  not  have  been  preceded 
by  an  obvious  tumour,  or  a  state  of  scirrhous 
induration,  generally  pass,  and  particularly 
so  in  common  language,  under  the  name  of 
cancer.  In  fact,  that  seems  to  be  the  form 
which  cancer  assumes,  -when  affecting  the 
cutaneous  texture.  ;  so  that,  perhaps,  if  we 
were  to  employ  the  term  very  strictly,  we 
should  find  that  we  could  hardly  lay  down  as 
a  general  rule,  the  necessity  of  the  previous 
existence  of  scirrhous  enlargement. 

Now  we  generally  see  cancer  occurring 
as  a  change  in  some  particular  organ  ;  how- 
ever, cancerous  structure — that  is,  scirrhous 
enlargement,  which  goes  subsequently  into 
ulceration,  may  occur  as  a  newly -formed  tu- 
mour in  any  part  of  the  cellular  texture  of 
the  body,  just  like  other  tumours.  This, 
however,  is  not  common,  because  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  most  subject  to  cau- 
cer are,  in  the  first  place,  the  female  breast, 
the  stomach,  or,  at  least,  certain  parts  of  it 
in  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions,  the  rec- 
tum, the  uterus,  the  lip,  the  tongue,  the 
penis,  the  testicle,  and  the  ovarium.  These 
are  parts  in  which  scirrhus  occurs  primarily  ; 
but,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  cancer,  there 
are  secondary  depositions  of  a  cancerous 
nature,  which  take  place  in  a  great  variety 
of  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  the  absorbent 
glands  may  become  affected  ;  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  bones,  and  various  internal  parts, 
may  be  the  seats  in  a  Secondary  way  of  can- 
cerous affection.  Amongst  the  parts  which 
are  most  frequently  considered  as  the  seat 
of  cancer,  are  the  testes  and  the  ovaries,  but 
this  I  consider  to  be  by  no  means  correct ; 
for  if  we  confine  the  word  cancer  to  the  par- 
ticular changes  which  are  to  be  the  subject 
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of  my  remarks,  T  should  sny  that  srirrhus, 
and  its  subsequent  changes,  wre  extremely 
r;in\  both  in  the  testes  and  ovaries. 

Now  in  order  to  give  you  a  general  notion 
of  the  nature  of  cancer,  I  believe  it.  will 'be 
the  best  plan  to'describe  the  courie  <>t'  the 

i|  it  tildes  place  in  tin-  female 
breasts  :  for  the  observations  I  shall  have  to 
nmke  to  von  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
diseased  changes,  respecting  the  aourse  of 
the  disease,  its  ultimate  termination,  and 
ieties,  the  ;i_cs  of  those  who  are  com- 
monly tlio  subjects  of  it,  and  the  treatment,— 
■will  be  applicable  to  the  disease  altogether; 
and  vou  will  understand  it  bettor  in  this 
way.  than  if  I  were  to  make  a  series  of  ce- 
ntral remarks. 

The  disease,  at  the  outset  of  its  attack  on 
the  terri ale  breast,  by  no  means  presents 
that  formidable  character  which  it  shows  in 
its'rirOgress  and  termination.  Indeed  for  a 
certain  time  it  exists  merely  as  an  indolent 
swelling  in  the  breast,  which  is  hardly  no- 
ticed by  the  individual  in  whom  it  takes 
place.  It  very  commonly  happens,  that  the 
female  discovers  by  accident  the  existence 
of  a  scirrhous  lump  in  the  breast ;  and  when 
she  discovers  it,  it  has  already  attained  con- 
siderable size  ;  she  may  find  a  lump  per- 
haps, of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  without  having 
been  aware  before,  that  any  change  had  ex- 
isted. In  this  indolent  staie  a  scirrhous 
lump  will  remain  often  for  many  months,  or 
for  some  years,  two,  three,  or  more  years, 
not  enlarging,  nor  producing  pain.  There 
is  a  hard  tumour,  which  is  loose  and  move- 
able ;  no  discoloration  of  the  skin  nor  un- 
easiness is  perceived.  After  some  time, 
however,  the  disease  loses  this  indolent 
character,  and  assumes  a  much  more  active 
progress,  with  symptoms  which  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  patient.  The 
tumour  becomes  painful,  it  increases  in 
size,  there  is  some  degree  of  heat,  and 
sometimes  a  degree  of  redness  and  swelling 
of  the  breast  generally,  are  perceived. 
AY  hen  we  come  to  examine  tiie  swelling  at 
this  time  (and  this  is  the  state  in  which  it 
is  usually  submitted  to  our  examination), 
we  find  it  characterised  by  a  peculiar  in- 
compressible hardness,  presenting  nothing 
like  elasticity  to  the  touch  ;  you  cannot 
compress  it;  it  has  almost  the  hardness  of 
a  stone,  or  some  solid  substance.  The  sur- 
face of  the  tumour  is  generally  uneven,  more 
or  less  knotty  or  tuberculated ;  it  is  loose, 
so  that  you  can  move  it  about  easily,  not  ad- 
herent to  the  pectoral  muscle  or  integu- 
ments. On  examining  the  breast  carefully, 
you  usually  obsi  rve,  particularly  if  the  tu- 
mour be  increasing,  that  the  superficial 
veins  of  that  side  are  much  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  than  they  are  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chest.  Sometimes  they  almost  as- 
sume a  kind  of  varicose  enlargement;  but 


usuallv  in  ihe  active  progress  of  the  disease, 
there  is  a  very  marked  contrast  between  the 
superliri.il  veins  of  the  two  sides  of  the. 
chest,  when  the  bosom  is  expo  ed.  The 
pain  belonging  to  the  tumour  is  not,  in  ge- 
neral, constant  ;  it  conies  on  at  particular 
periods,  and  then  cea-es  for  a  while;  it  is 
of  a  darting,  shooting  character  ;  it.  has  he n 
technically  called  a  Idhcinating  \  am.  I  he 
patient  is  sometinx  s  entirely  free  from  i' , 
but  suddenly  experiences  sharp  darting 
pains,  which  frequently,  at  this  period,  aio 
very  severe.  \Y e  now  usually  find,  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  become  en- 
larged ;  one,  or  perhaps  more  than  one,  of 
them  enlarged  ;  and  sometimes  the  same 
kind  of  pain  is  experienced  in  the  glands  as 
is  felt  in  the  tumour.  In  the  progress  of  the 
affection,  we  soon  find  that  the  disi  a  e  be- 
gins to  extend  from  the  circumscribed  tu- 
mour, of  which  it  at  first  consisted,  to  the 
surrounding  parts.  In  the  first  place,  the 
skin  becomes  adherent  to  the  swelling  on  its 
most  prominent  point;  it  becomes  fixed  to 
it,  and  frequently,  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  skin  appears  to  be  drawn  in,  or  tucked 
in,  opposite  the  swelling;  and  you  will  often 
see,  in  the  situation  of  the  swelling,  an  ex- 
tensive retraction  of  this  kind  in  the  skin. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  deep  fold  produced  by 
this  adherence  of  the  skin  to  the  tumour. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
observe  a  retraction  of  the  nipple  ;  and  you 
will  find  that  the  nipple  of  the  affected  breast 
is  considerably  less  elevated  than  that  of 
the  breast  on  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes, 
in  fact,  it  is  completely  drawn  in,  so  that 
instead  of  being  seated  on  a  prominence,  the 
nipple  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  depres- 
sion, the  retraction  is  so  considerable.  The 
tumour,  alter  it  has  become  adherent  to  the 
skin,  soon  also  becomes  fixed  to  the  pectoral 
muscle,  and  the  cellular  substance  between 
them  becomes  consolidated,  so  that  you  can 
no  longer  move  the  tumour  laterally.  After 
some  time,  the  mammary  gland,  along  with 
the  skin  which  covers  it  and  the  pectoral 
muscle,  forms  one  hard  mass,  firmly  con- 
nected to  the  surface  of  the  chest,  not  ad- 
mitting of  being  moved  on  the  surface  of 
the  chest  at  ail.  The  numerous  glands  in 
the  axilla  enlarge,  the  disease  occupies  the 
whole  mass  of  them,  and  a  firm  solid  tumour 
is  formed,  which  becomes  fixed  in  the  axilla 
in  the  same  way  that  the  breast  itself  is  fixed 
to  the  chest.  At  the  same  period  vou  will 
probably  find,  that  the  lymphatic  glands 
above  the  clavicle  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
are  enlarged,  and  the  progress  of  the  changes 
1  am  describing,  is  attended  with  consider- 
able increase  of  suffering  to  the  patient, 
The  pain  which  has  only  been  felt  at  times', 
becomes  more  constant  and  severe,  and 
the  health  of  the  patient  begins  to  be  af- 
fected.    As  soon  as   the  glands    are    en« 
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larged   ab.ive   the   cla\     I    .     v.m     will     liud 

tlmt  q  damitom  mm.  f  ti.,-  up 

extremity    take!   place.      In    fact   the    v. 

->  ot'  the  lymphatic,  glands  belonging  to 
the  upper  «•  \  Li  eui.t , .  Ui ■.-,■.•  in  tjj 
and  those  above,  the  clavicle,  become  the 
fceut  of  the  disease,  an!  hemv  the  natu- 
ral .tbanb-nts  uf  the  action  Of  the  limb  are 
put  a  st  iji  to,  aud  .edematous  tumefaction 
takes    pi.  -ually    tins   increases    to   a 

very  considerable  extent,  the    au _■  lu-mtation 
b.-ing  occasionally  accompanied   by  mae  en 


I,  ami   go  g   the  ash- 

i-o!  jui.il  ftj  mgbj  1  li  eve  inen'iomd.      in  ihu 
s.Uiiliunof   I  !»»•>.«   it   noL    unfre.pieiitly  hap- 

Pjfai    th.it    con  a    bleeding    occuis. 

;   ulceration  is  attended  ^  j lU 

constant    burn.ng    pain.       [f  the   j.nu    hjvu 
been  at    all  of  a  \  urinbli  , 

I.'i at  IS  if  tin-   [lalit'.iL   ha    .•  at   ..'.:y  juTl',.! 

free  from  \'.,  when   this  kind  o|   uloei 

takes  place,    ic  will  be  fjuud    to  I 
and  very  severe. 

Wlieii  the   complaint  has   arrived  at  thi» 


less   inflammatory    actiDU    in    the    part,    aud    -stage-,  the  most  unequivocal  mark 


with  very  great  suil'ering  to  the  patient. 
During  tin-  time  that  these  changes  are  going 
on,  the  health  of  the  patient  becomes  con- 
siderably impaired.  Sometimes  however, 
before  ihe  disease  has  gone  to  the  extent  ] 
have  mentioned,  ulceration  commences  in 
the  original  tumour.     This  ulceration  takes 


constitutional  affection  are  obs. ■m  1  ;  and 
this  has  b.  en  railed  by  sune  wilt'  is  the 
state  of  ciinci  ions  cuchr  riu.  '1  I 
writers  particularly  describe  this.  We  liud 
that  the  patient  is  pale  and  sallow,  ami  ha.->a 
h'adeu  appearance  of  countenance;  that  there 
is  considerable  emaciation,  that  tho  puLe  14 


place  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  super-  '  accelerated,  that  the  functions  pf  the  sto 
ficial  and  produces  but  little  discharge,  I  maclt  and  digestive  organs  are  disturbed, 
while  that  discharge  encrusts  aud  forms  a  that  the  constant  and  incessant  pain  renders 
dry  kind  of  scab  upon  the  surface  of  the  ;  the  patient  almost  incapable  of  gelling  re.st, 
part.       This  is  more   particularly    the   case    and  in  fact  that  there  is  a  state  more  or  less 


where  the  integument  is  drawn  in  and  form 
the  deep  fold  1  have  mentioned  over  the 
tnaiour.  The  ulceration  will  take  place  ia 
the  form  of  a  crack  at  the  bottom  of  this 
fold  ;  the  discharge  which  takes  place  from 
it  encrusts  over  it,  and  the  patient  is  hardly 
aware  that  ulceration  has  commenced.  Jiut 
more  commonly  a  nipple-like  prominence, 
one  or  more,  arises  on  the  surface  of  the 
tumour  ;  this  becomes  red  ;  the  tumour  which 
had  been  before  iucompressibly  hard,  now 
begins  to  be  soft  in  the  situation  of  these 
projections;  the  surface  becomes  thinner 
and  thinner, assuming  a  dark-red  colour,  and 
finally  gives  wav,  and  a  discharge  of  ichorous 
matter,  generally  of  a  fetid  odour,  escape's 
from  it.  This  is  lue  more  common  form  of 
the  carcinomatous  ulceration.  When  the 
skm  has  once  given  way,  you  very  soon  liud 
an  extensive,  ulcerated  excavation  taking 
place  in  the  substance  of  the  tumour.  A 
deep  and  irregular  cavity  is  formed,  and  the 
parts  are  removed  very  readily  by  ulcera- 
tive absorption  ;  frequently  there  is  a  pro- 
cess going  on  soineihing  similar  to  that  of 
sloughing,  by  which  tho  ulcerated  cavily  is 
increased  ;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  sore  assumes  an  ash-coloured  appear- 
ance, seems  to  lose  its  vitality,  and  separates 
like  a  slough.  The  discharge  which  takes 
place  from  the  ulcer,  whether  it  be  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other  kind,  is  never  at  jdl  like 
pus  ;  it  is  always  a  thin  ichor,  and  is  gene- 
rally very  fetid.  When  the  ulcer  becomes 
of  considerable  size,  we  usually  find  that  the 
edge  of  it  is  elevated  and  probably  everted, 
there  is  a  large  rising  margin,  ami  consider- 
able excavation  in  the  centre  ;  the  bottom 
is  very  irregular,  sometimes  presenting  a 
bright-red  appearance,  something  like  grunu- 


like  hectic  produced.  It  then  very  com- 
monly happens  that  the  breathing  becomes 
;  tl'ecteil,  cough  occurs,  and  thy  patient  sinks 
under  the  effects  of  the  local  disorder,  and 
the  serious  constitutional  disturbance  it  pio- 
duces. 

On  examining  the  part  afterwards,  we  fiud 
that  the  internal  structure  of  the  mammary 
gland  is  no  longer  recognisable.  It  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  removed,  and  that  peculiar 
texture  produced  by  scirrhus  depos 
in  place  of  it.  This  texture  consists  of  a 
very  compact,  hard,  and  dense  substance, 
which  approaches  almost  to  the  consisteuce 
of  cartilage.  When  you  cut  through  it  with 
a  knife,  it  presents  the  same  feeding  to  the 
hand  that  would  be  experienced  in  cutting 
through  a  piece  of  cartilage  ;  it  is  of  a  semi- 
transparent  nature,  aud  of  a  white  and  red- 
dish colour;  it  is  so  hard  that  we  can  make 
no  impression  on  it  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife  at  all,  it  is  quite  homogeneous,  very 
dense  indeed,  and,  if  you  cut  thin  portions 
of  it,  you  see  that  it  is  semi-transparent.  In 
this  structure  we,  however,  geneially  per- 
ceive that  there  is  an  intermixture  of  minute, 
white,  points,  and  streaks  disseminated 
pretty  generally  through  it.  There  is  a 
.specimen  on  the  table  of  cancer  of  the  mam- 
ma, which  exhibits;  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearances of  the  disease  very  well,  and  in 
which,  on  close  examination,  the  density  of 
textuie  and  the  white  opaque  streaks  1  have 
mentioned,  are  distinctly  recognisable. 

Sometimes  the  cancerous  structure,  ap- 
pears as  a  di>tinct  and  circumscribed  tumour, 
the  limits  of  which  are  well  defined;  but  in 
other  instances  portions  of  this  cancerous 
structure  extend  from  the  original  seat  of 
the   disease,  into    the  neighbouring    parts, 
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forming  a  striking  contrast  in  tlieir  appear- 
ance Willi  tliBi  Of  t ! » t-  adipose  suhstan.  e 
which  separates  them  from  ouch  other.     The 

absorbent  glands  of  the  axilla  assume  a 
nearly  similar  appearance  ;  they  seem  to  he 

convert.. i    ml)    a    Icxtuie    veiv    much    li!<< 

that  of  ilir  original  tumour. 

Ill  the  cailv  BtRgB  el'  tie"  alii  I  tion  of  the 
absorbent*,  it  is  not  unlikelv  t!i;it  tho  glands 
inuv  he  enlarged  simply  by  initation,  just 
as  the  abflQrbenta  ire  by  tlie  irritation  of 
ordinar\  m  tlie  perl  ;   but   ve;y  soon 

we  timi  that  the  <J:inds  have  thai  ,-ame  firm, 
iiu'ompn  ssihle  hardness  which  belongs  to 
the  original  tumour;  and  we  find,  when  we 
come  to  examine  them  after  death,  that 
they  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  dense  carti- 
lauinous  change  Of  structure.  However,  the 
changes  of  structure  that  take  place  in  cancer 
are  not  conlined,  in  cases  proceeding  to  a 
fatal  termination,  to  the  parts  which  are  the 
original  seat  of  disease.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  body,  we  find  that  the  absorbent 
glands  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sternum 
and  on  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs — in  what 
we  might  call  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
have  all  undergone  a  cancerous  change.  The 
absorbent  vessels  belonging  to  the  glands  in 
the  axilla  partly  take  their  course  through 
absorbent  glands'  in  the  chest,  and  these  also 
are  enlarged  and  diseased.  Generally  we 
find  that  cancerous  tubercles,  if  we  may  so 
call  them,  are  deposited  abundantly  in  the 
lungs,  and,  not  uncommonly,  in  the  liver. 
They  are  found,  usually,  immediately  under 
the  serous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  but  they 
are  also  disseminated  throughout  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs;  and,  not  uncommonly, 
they  extend  throughout  the  whole  texture 
of  the  liver. 

Other  internal  organs  are  also  found  occa- 
sionally to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  such 
the  uterus.  Tubercular  depositions  of  a 
scirrhous  kind  have  been  seen  connected 
witli  lb**  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal.  In  proof  of  the  ex- 
tensive way  in  which  the  system  is  general- 
ly affected  in  the  termination  of  these  cases, 
1  may  observe  to  you,  that  sometimes  the 
structure  of  the  hones  is  changed.  There  is 
a  partial  removal  of  the  earthy  matter  be- 
longing to  the  bones,  and  a  deposition  in  the 
part  which  exhibits  a  kind  of  cancerous  tex- 
ture. Thus  it  has  happened,  where  cancer 
has  existed  for  a  great  length  of  time,  that 
patients  have  had  some  of  the  long  bones  of 
the  body  broken  by  very  slight  causes,  such 
as  moving  in  the  hed  :  the  humerus  and  tlie 
long  bone  of  the  thigh  have  been  broken  bv 
such  causes.  1  remember  seeing  an  old 
woman  lying  in  bed,  who  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  taiicer  for  a  great,  many  years,  with 
her  thigh  broken  bv  simply  turning  heis"lf 
in  the  hed.  This  fracture  occurred  two  or 
three  weeks  before  1  saw  her.      1  had  occa- 


sion to  visit  a  patient  in  tha  neighbourhood 
in  which  she  was  living,  and  I  a  as  request- 
ed to  see  her.  I  found  her  lying  ill  bed  with 
the  thigh  fairly  broken,  an  I  without  any 
attempt  whatever  on  tbfl  pait  of  nature  to 
impair  the  injiirv.  Not  lone  agO  there  was  a 
("is.'  in  this  hospital  Of  B  female,  not  very 
old, —  1  think  she  was  a'i  ,n-  00  years  of  ny<  , 
who  appeared  when  she  ur.-l  cam'',  and  she 
was  here  a  considerable  time,  stout  and  ro- 
bust. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sternum,  in 
her  case,  was  affected  by  cancerous  diseas-. 
W  e  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  this 
case  after  death,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
osseous  substance  of  the  sternum  had  been 
greatly  removed*  Bad,  that,  instead  of  it,  n 
dense  scirrhous  texture  had  been  deposited 
in  its  place.  Cancerous  tubercles  have  been 
known  to  occur  even  in  the  brain.  Such  is 
tlie  nature  of  the  serious  changes  which  take 
place  in  various  internal  parts  of  the  body, 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  cancerous  disease. 

Now,  the  progress  cf cancerous  disease  is 
not  always  the.  same, but  varies  considerably. 
I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  progress  of  it 
where  it  appears  as  a  tumour  affecting  a 
small  part  of  the  mammary  gland  ;  but  occa- 
sionally the  same  change  appears  to  com- 
mence in  the  entire  gland  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  the  whole  gland  becomes  the 
seat  of  cancerous  disease,  instead  of  the  af- 
fection being  confined  to  a  small  tubercle. 
When  the  whole  gland  is  thus  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  it  generally  happens  that  it  in- 
creases in  size,  or  is  swollen,  but  not  con- 
siderably so.  When,  therefore,  you  observe 
a  very  large  swelling  of  the  breast,  ycu  may 
know  perlectly  well  that  it  is  not  schirrus. 
Frequently-,  indeed,  the  gland  instead  of 
being  increased  is  diminished  in  size;  it 
undergoes  a  shrinking,  or  absorption.  To 
use  the  expression  employed  by  the  French, 
it  sometimes  gets  into  a  state  of  hypertrophy, 
that  is,  a  state  of  enlargement ;  it  sometimes 
gets  into  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  that  is  a 
state  of  diminution  ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter 
state,  when  the  shrinking  and  diminution 
occur,  that  the  most  extensive  retraction  of 
the  nipple  takes  place.  Frequently  in  the 
progress  of  the  affection,  after  the  mammary 
gland  generally  has  become  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, or  when  it  has  proceeded  to  ulceration, 
von  have  cancerous  tubercles  developed  in 
the  skin  within  the  circumference  of  the 
gland  ;  small  knots  about  the  size  of  peas 
or  beans,  small  hard  knots  in  the  skin. 
These  frequently  assume  a  livid  colour;  be- 
come extremely  sensitive,  and  verv  painful, 
and  occasionally  go  into  a  state  of  ulcera- 
tion. There  are  considerable  varieties  ob- 
served in  the  progress  of  the  affectum,  as  to 
the  length  of  time  it  occupies.  Generally 
speaking,  we  find  it  proceeds  more  rapidly 
in  proportion  as  tlie  subject  is  young  ;  its 
progress  is  more  slow  in  persons  advanced 
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in  years.     Hut  there  are  also  ditferem  i 
the  progress  of  the  disease  that  u 
cribaMe  to  the  a^e  of  the  patient,  hut  whn  ih 
seem  to  aril  tome  difference  m   the 

nature  of  the  affection  itself. 

1  have  mentioned  to  yon,  that  the  tumour 
commonly  remains  in  the  indolent  states 
perhaps,  Tor  several  months,  and  it  may 
often  remain  in  that  Btate  for  two  sr  three 

fa  or  more.    'W  hen  the  in'ora  active  I 
ha-,  began,  we  t!  rally  And  it  termi- 

nates fatally,  at  all  etents  within  two  or 
three  years  ;  frequently  it  ends  in  a  year, 
or  little  more,  from  the  time  that  the  more 
active  growth  has  commenced.  1  bod  on  i- 
siou  to  remove  the  breast  of  a  lady  who  first 
perceived  the  existence  of  a  tumour  there 

ahjut.  Christmas,    !8f8-9;   and  at   the   time 

that  she  perceived  the  existence  of  the  lump, 

there  was  also  a  swelling  in  the  axilla,  so 
that,  at  the  same  time  that  she  discovered 
the  existence  of  the  primary  scirrhous  affee- 
tion,  she  found  also  ^ie  consequent  change 
in  the  state  of  the  axillary  glands.  I  re- 
moved the  breast  for  her.  1  found,  however, 
when  1  came  to  perform  the  operation,  a 
much  more  extensive  disease  in  the  axilla 
than  I  expected  when  1  commenced  it,  and 
that  is  a  circumstance  1  may  mention  to  you 
as  a  caution.  Jn  these  cases  you  iind,  occa- 
sionally, the  whole  chain  of  the  axillary 
glands  is  diseased,  when,  perhaps,  you 
may  have  expected  only  to  find  a  Bingle 
gland  enlarged.  It  is  expedient,  therefore, 
as  far  as  the  slate  of  the  parts  will  admit 
of  it,  to  ascertain,  with  accuracy,  the  ex- 
tent of  disease  in  the  glands  before  von 
begin  to  perform  the  operation.  I  removed 
the  breast  and  diseased  glands  for  this  ladv, 
but  the  disease  returned  in  the  part,  and  she 
died  in,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  year  from 
the  time  that  she  first  discovered  the  tumour 
in  her  breast.  There  are  other  instances 
in  which  the  disease  lasts  a  much  longer 
time.  1  was  consulted  by  a  lady,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  a  thin,  spare,  woman, 
who  had  a  cancerous  affection  in  one  of  the 
breasts  ;  the  breast  so  affected  was  smaller 
than  the  other — shrunk  in  size — not  swollen, 
but  contracted.  There  was  a  small  indura- 
tion, completely  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
chest,  and  a  deep  fold  of  the  skin  crossing 
along  its  middle  ;  this  fold  was  about  four 
inches  in  length,  and  at  the  deepest  part 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth;  giving  a 
very  singular  appearance  indeed  to  the  part. 
There  w.is  a  single  gland  diseased  between 
the  breast  and  the  axilla.  Now,  in  this 
lady,  the  disease  existed  in  this  state  for 
between  seven  and  eight  years:  it  never 
gave  her  pain,  and  at  the  time  1  saw  her 
caused  her  no  inconvenience  whatever.  A 
patient  died  in  this  Hospital  in  the  last! 
summer,  in  whom  disease  had  existed  of  a  | 
decidedly  cancerous  nature  for  about  twenty 


years.     In   this  patient    thfl   whole    of  one 

breftSt,  With  the  nipple,  had    been 

ii.d  removed,  partly  by  absorption  ami  partly 
!>-.  cauorroua  ulceration.  l'h«  affection  had 
.  v'  attacked  different  part*  of  the 
mammary  {land,  and  oxu  nded  scrota  u<  aily 
to  the  other  ikla.     Nearly  all  thai  antcrioa 

part  of  the  chest  from    the   clavicle,  on  that 

down  to  the  upper  part  (,l  the  abdomen, 
ented  amass  latitat  of  curti  ->ul>- 

08    than    of    internment  i  and    inummnry 

ml  ;   in  fact  tbi  re  was  D  >  mammary  gland 

I  left,  but  a  bard   tuberculatad  subatanoe<  li 

hard  as  eartilage,  ■   editoring   bo  thu 

I  chest.  When  she  first  came  in,  il.< 
large  ulceration  occupying  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  breasts.  There  was  great 
pain  and  inflammation  about  lite  diseased 
part,  and  tlw  ulceration  was  in  a  tool  state. 
She  laboured  undt  r  a  great  deal  of  local  suf- 
fering, but  in  other  respects  she  had  good 
health,  not  looking  thin,  eating,  and  dnnk- 
in.  ,  and  sleeping,  tolerably  well.  The  appli- 
cation of  bundles  gave  her  veiy  great  relief; 
in  fact,  benefited  her  so  much  that  while, 
she  Stayed  in  the  1  lospital,  some  tsvo  or  three 
months,  the  sore  almost  completely  cica- 
trised, she  lost  the  pain  in  the  chest,  and 
she  went  out  with  the  sore  almost  healed 
over,  and  looking  so  well,  that  a  person  who 
saw  her  dressed,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
disease  under  which  she  laboured,  would 
not  have  supposed  its  existence.  So  that, 
although  cancer  is  la  be  regarded  generally 
as  intractable,  yet,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  brought  to  heal.  She  was 
out  of  the  Hospital  for  some  months,  and 
returned  to  it  again,  labouring  under  symp- 
toms of  acute  inflammation  of  the  chest ; 
she  was  admitted  for  that,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  and  we  had  an  nppoilunitv 
of  examining  her.  The  disease  had  existed 
in  this  individual  for  nearly  twenty  years  ; 
she  was  about  fifty  years  of  n'4e  when  she 
dud,  and  it  began  when  she  was  about  thirty 
years  old.  There  was  very  considerahle 
thickening  of  the  pleura,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  peritoneum.  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  long-continued  disease  in 
the  nei^hbouihood  oi'  these  serous  mem- 
branes had  gradually  extended  to  them,  and 
produced  considerable  alteration  in  their 
structure — a  thickening  and  cartilaginous 
substance.  There  was  present  also,  what  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  before — a  car- 
tilaginous thickening  of  the  crauium,  and  a 
corresponding  thickening  and  change  of  the 
dura  mater  lining  the  skull. 

In  elderly  persons  the  progress  of  cancer- 
ous disease  is  often  so  slow,  that  it  does  not 
seem  materially  to  shorten  their  lives.  You 
mav  see  a  lump  in  the  breast  decidedly  scir- 
rhous, that  may  become  adherent  to  the 
integuments,  and  these  may  become,  adhe- 
rent to  the  chest ;  in  that  state  superficial 
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ulceration  will  take  plane.  Attended  with 
incruatation,  end  tliis  may  lat  fa  b 

<•  uisulerahle  numbrrof  wars  ;   and,  perhaps, 

nil  it  does. not  eeem  to  accelerate  the 
passage  of  the  individual  to  the  grave*     I 

•m   acquainted   With    a   ludv,  whom    1    have 
Situ  occasionally  for  aix  or  seven  year 

bag  i  breaal  of  thnt  kind  ;  it  is  most  decid- 
edly si  irrhoua  ;  the  glands  in  the  axilla  arc 
enlarged,  and  I  think  those  in  the  neck  are 
likewi-e  eo.  1  think  the  ii  about  eighty- 
heir  teat*  of  age,  and  1  do  not  auppo 
will  die  of  cancer,  at  Inst.  There  arc  leve- 
rnl  ineUnic  where  it  lasts  lor  a  con- 

siderable  nomber  6f  rears  after  attacking 
the  iTiilividu  ill  at  i  lata  period  of  life. 

Cancerous  diseases  frequently  arise  from 
external  or  accidental  causes,  such  as  a  blow  ; 
but  more  commonly  they  appear  to  arise  spon- 
taneously ;  that  is,  from  internal  causes,  the 
nature  bikI  origin  Of  which  we  cannot  exactly 
trace.  Last  winter  1  had  occasion  to  remove 
the  breast  of  a  female  in  whom  the  disease 
bad  arisen  from  a  hlow  ;  and  it  was  a  very 
obvious  and  unequivocal  example  of  the 
kind.  The  patient,  the  wife  of  a  publican, 
resided  some  miles  from  London,  and  her 
husband  when  in  town  one  day  took  back  a 
cocoa-nut  as  a  present  to  his  wife*  When 
he  cot  home  he  said  he  had  a  present  for 
her  ;  he  took  the  nut  out  of  his  pocket,  but 
iust'Tid  of  going  forward  to  give  it  into  her 
hand,  he  threw  it.  to  her  ;  she  endeavoured  to 
catch  it,  but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt, 
and  it  struck,  her  on  the  breast.  She  was 
previously  a  robust  and  very  healthy  wo- 
man. The  breast  swelled,  and  became  very 
painful,  and  in  fact  she  suffered  so  much  from 
it,  that  the  medical  attendant  thought  pro- 
per to  bleed  her,  and  adopt  other  antiphlo- 
gistic means  ;  under  these  the  swelling  sub- 
sided, but  still  there  was  a  little  lump  left, 
and  she  came  to  town  and  consulted  me 
upon  it.  1  found  a  swelling,  which,  if  she 
had  said  nothing  about  the  cause,  1  certainly 
should  have  said  was  scirrhus,and  there  was 
an  enlargement  in  the  axilla.  I  prescribed 
for  her  under  the  supposition  that  as  it  was 
an  enlargement  consequent  on  the  injury,  it 
might  go  off;  this  however  it  did  not,  and 
at  length  it  assumed  so  much  of  a  scirrhous 
cbnracter,  that  1  recommended  the  operation. 
She  was  willing  to  submit  to  it,  and  1  per- 
formed it.  In  that  case,  to  my  great  surprise,) 
I  f  oiihI  the  whole  of  the  glands  in  the  axilla,  j 
and  all  up  the  side  of  the  neck,  diseased. 
1  removed  the  breast  last  l)ecember(lii . 
and  she  continues  well  to  the  present  time  ;i 
so  that  hitherto  the  operation,  in  her  case, 
seems  to  have  been  successful. 

It   has    been   mac    a    question  whether 
cancer  is  a  local  or  constitutional  disease. 
The  meaning  of  the  latter  phrase  is  not  very  j 
clear  or  obvious.     1  rather  think,  however,' 
we  must  say  that  cancer  is  to  be  considered 


as  a  local  disease   at  one   period,  ond  as  a 

titut.onal  disease  at.  another.      \\  lien  we 

see  a  tumour  forming  in  B  small   part  of   the 

mammary    gland     in    BO   individual    who    is 

otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  when  we  seo 

that  tumoui  not  disturbing  any  function,  pro- 
ducing no  pain,  affording  no  uneasim  >s  of 

BOJ  kind,  J  think  we  must  say  that  the  dis- 
ks simplv  confined  to  the  part,  and  that 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  that,  condition,  it  irt 
clearly  a  local  di.-oase.  Winn  we  come  to 
the  more  advanced  period  of  cancer,  when 
we  find  tho  disease  allowing  itself  more,  or 
less  in  the  various  paits  of  the  body,  when 
organs  more  or  less  distant  from  the  part 
primarily  affected  become  the  s';i1  of  disease, 
I  think  we  may  admit,  without  our  attempt- 
ing to  ascertain  what  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  phrase  constitutional  is,  that  cancer  is 
a  constitutional  disease. 

It  has  been  observed  frequently  that  seve- 
ral individuals  of  the  same  family  have  suf- 
fered from  cancer.  In  this  respect  cancer 
is  only  like  other  affections.  Those  internal 
peculiar  characteristics  of  organs  which  dis- 
tinguish certain  females,  may  lead  to  the 
occurrence  of  cancer  in  various  members  of 
any  family  ; — just  a3  we  find  to  be  the  case 
in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  affections  of  the  head, 
or  any  other  forms  of  disease. 

It  is  an  important  matter  to  distinguish 
cancer  from  other  diseases  ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  establish  the  diagnosis  in  an 
early  period  of  the  affection.  It  is  at  an 
early  period  only  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  effectual  steps  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  affection,  if  effectual  means 
can  be  taken  at  any  period,  which 
perhaps  may  admit  of  some  doubt.  The. 
sooner,  therefore,  that  we  can  recognise  the 
exact  nature  of  the  affection,  the  better  chance 
we  have  of  applying  the  means  which  may 
be  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  removing 
the  complaiut.  Now  the  female  breast  is 
subject  to  other  enlargements,  attended  with 
more  or  less  induration,  which  in  the  very 
early  period  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  enlargement  of  scirrhus.  In  the 
very  early  period  again,  the  scirrhous  tumour 
perhaps  is  not  immediately  under  the  sur- 
face, it  is  covered  perhaps  by  some  portion 
of  the  mammary  gland,  by  some  part  of  the 
fat  between  the  integuments  and  the  gland, 
so  that  its  knotty  appearance  and  baldness 
are  not  very  easily  recognised. 

Then,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  points  of 
distinction  to  which  we  must  trust  are  the 
peculiar  incompressible  hardness  of  the 
scirrhous  tumour,  its  unevenness,  the  knotty 
feel  it  presents,  the  sharp  darting  or  lanci- 
nating pains,  and,  when  these  have  taken 
place,  the  enlargement,  and  the  partially 
varicose  state  of  the  external  vessels  of  the. 
part.  The  age  of  the  patient,  in  some  mea- 
sure, assists  us  iu  tho    diagnosis;    at    all 
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it  lends   a  Kind  of  negative   help.  I  however,   they  employed  a   remedy  wlhh 
occur'in  yoQng  subjects,   has    sometimes    been    cOi 
It  is-    \t-r\    mi,  UM1H..MI   to  gee    i'  in  usV  rrful   on.  -/iiiuiu— 

raderthli  » of  age,     ftra  m  internally,  aud   applied  to  the  diseased  part 

t,UM  dude,  that  a  swelling  in  the    poultice,  bj.m.t.l  -.1  over  with  poydturol 

it  of  an  individual,  under  thirty  years  of  same  lierb.     Ib-a,  1   luuy  observe,  if  an  old 
is   not  scirrhus.     L    think    Sir  application  for  purine 

Cooper  states  that,  in  his  extensive  prae-    reli  d  on  by  many  persona  as  p«  that 

tice,  be  hue   only  seen    two  instances    in    ppwef.     However,  1   only  state  the 
which  patients  hate  been  affected  with  can-     to  show  that  tumours,  such  as  these  gentle- 
eer    in    the   mammary    gland   under  thirty    men  considered  perfectly  1 

I  hare  myself  certainly  Been    well.     The  third  is  'alto- 

one  iustande  of  a  in  a  patient  under   thirty    gether  an  Interesting  one  :  it  is  the  ca  i 

3  of  age.  1  remember  removing  the  a  lady,  aged  Forty-eight  years,  whose  mother 
breast  i  f  a  female  in  this  hospital  affected  '  died  of  cancer.  '  She  became  the  subject  oi 
with  cancer,  when  she  was  under  thirty  a  hard  lump  in  the  breast  at  the  ago  of  forty  - 
years  of  age  ;  she  afterwards  had  the  disease  eight.  The  skin  became  adherent  to  it.  "it 
in  the  other  breast,  and  she  was  carried  off  was  a  hard  incompressible  tumour,  with 
by  it  pretty  quickly.  Usually,  indeed,  it  darting  patas.  After  the  skin  was  adherent, 
takes  place  at  the  age  of  between  forty  aud  |  there  arose  two  tubercles  of  a  red  character, 
fifty  years;  very  commonly  about,  or  soon  , which  seemed  as  if  they  weft  going  into  a 
after,  the  cessation  of  menstruation.  state  of  carcinomatous  ulceration.     She  was 

Trtatment  of  Cancer. — I   come  next  to    in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and   she   bad 


the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer ;  and  before  considering  the  treatment, 
it  appears  almost  necessary  to  ask  whether 
cancer — that  is,  whether  scirrhus.  in  the 
first  instance,  aud  the  ulcerative  affection  to 
which  scirrhus  subsequently  leads,  do  admit 


a  great  dread  even  of  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  much  more  so  of  an  operation  ; 
so  that  she  would  not  allow  any  medical 
opinion  to  be  taken.  At  last  she  agreed  to 
take  the  opinion  of  Baron  Durwiyfren.  There 
was  a  gland  in   the  axilla  enlarged.     When 


of   being    cured    at    all.     A    very  general    he  saw  the  case,  he  said  most  decidedly  that 

opinion  prevails,  that  true  carcinoma,  the  ;  it  was  scirrhus  ;  that  the  opeiation  was  ont 
disease  I  have  now  been  particularly  de-  of  the  question,  for  the  affection  would  de- 
scribing, does  not,  under  any  circumstances,  Cldedly  return  if  it  were  performed,  and  he 
admit  of  being  cured.  1  believe,  if  the  I  objected  to  the  application  even  of  leeches 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  individuals  to  the  tumour,  fearing  that  their  bites  might 
were  asked  on  this  point,  they  would  have  lead  to  cancerous  ulcerations.  The  tumour 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  affection  in  this  individual  did  not  increase,  but  it 
cannot  be  cured.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  continued  stationary;  remedies  of  no  par- 
one  would  be   altogether  justified  in  laying    ticular  consequence    were    employed    to  it 


that  position  down  broadly  and  positively 
Such  a  position  might  lead  us  to  rest  con- 
tented, without  the  employment  of  certain 

means,  in  many  cases  that  might  admit  of 
being  benefited.  It  is  a  discouraging  opinion 
to  give,  that  it  is  incurable.  In  a  work  pub- 
lished in  France  on  cancer,  there  are  some 
singular  facts  stated,  which,  so  far  as  thevgo, 
rather  tend  to  throw  doubt  on  the  propriety 
of  laying  down  so  broadly  the  position,  that 
cancer  is  incurable.  Two  instances  are 
mentioned  of  tumours,  considered  scirrhous, 
occurring  in  the  breast  of  a  female,  in  one 
of  which  the  opinions  of  BafoU  Pupuytren, 
and  another  eminent  professor  in  Paris,  Were 
taken  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  extirpation  ; 
but  these  gentlemen  gave  a  decidedly  un- 
favourable opinion  with  respect  to  the  ope- 
ration grounded  on  the  belief,  that  the  dis- 
ease was  scirrhous  in  its  nature,  and  so  far 
advanced,  that  relapse  would  be  certain, 
after  performance  of  the  operation  ;  in  fact, 
they  said  they  would  not  operate  in  either 
case,  yet  both  of  tlwse  patieilts  got  perfectly 
well.  I  do  not  know  that  1  could  ascribe 
the  cure  to  the  means  that  were  lesortedto  ; 


locally.  It  did  not  increase  in  size,  hut 
rather  diminished,  and  the  lady  became  the 
subject  of  pains  in  the  head,  which  at  first 
were  occasional,  but  which  afterwards  be- 
came permanent,  and  were  only  relieved  by 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples. 
After  this,  the  tumour  remaining  pretty 
much  as  it  was,  she  had  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy and  hemiplegia,  from  which  she  re- 
covered ;  she  had  three  or  four  attacks,  and 
then  died.  The  tumour,  by  this  time,  had 
become  reduced  to  about  the  size  of  an  apri- 
cot stone.  When  Baron  Dupuytren  saw 
her,  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
The  case  was  examined  after  death,  and  the 
cause  of  the  apoplexy  and  hemiplegia  was 
found  in  a  cancerous  tubercle,  of  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  in  one  of  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain.  It  was  of  a  hard  fiim  scirrhous 
structure,  but  very  loosely  attached  to  the 
br.ain  ;  so  loosely,  indeed,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  almost  floating  in  the  brain,  the  brain 
being  softened  around  it.  On  examining 
the  breast,  there  was  merely  a  small  shrunk 
tumour  about  the  size  of  a  nut  remaining. 
Iu  this  last  case,  I  think   there  can  be  no 
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doubt  thnt  it  was  :\  cancerous  tumour  which 

bud  become  absorbed. 


tion  (1f  flannel,  it  of  hare-skin.  The  late 
Mi.  Pears  n  wrote  sonic  observations  on  tbe 

subject    of   Cancer,  ami,    he    said,    the    plan 

which  in'  had  found  tin-  moat  effectual  in 
relieving  the  sufferings  which  attend  thin 
vi'iv  formidable  disease,  was  to  reduce  the 
diet  of  the  patient  to  the  smallest  possible 
bulk.     We  can  easily  suppose  th.it  ::  stimil' 


i     \  \  \. 

('otit'unttttion    of  (  tuicrr.-    /'unfits  li.rnui- 
(oilt.s.-  -/l/t/<titosis.  —  '/'rfn/i/tt'Nt. 

I    MlNTtONKD  to  VOU,    ill   the   last  lecture, 

Gentlemen,   that  cancer  frequently  affects  latingdiet— a  diet  which  consists  of  a  great 

the  hones,  or  rather,  thnt  U  occasionally  portion  of  animal  food  and  fermented  li- 
i  -  them,  and  I  oiled  to  you  the  lUStonce  qUOrs,  would  he  very  advantageous  under 
of  u  patient  who  died  in  this  Hospital,  in  the  circumstances  which  frequently  attend 
whom  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sternum  cancerous  disease  ;  that  is,  in  the  state  of 
w;is  converted  into  camerons  structure,  considerable  inflammation,  of  great  disorder 
Y\  hut  1  now  show  you  is  a  portion  of  the  of  the  digestive  functions,  ami  BO  forth, 
sternum  of  that  patient;  and  this,  instead  which  commonly  attend  the  complaint.  It 
of  being  hone,  is  chiefly  a  dense  carcinoma- 1  ifl  necessary,  therefore,  generally,  that  the 
tous  structure.  These  are  parts  of  the  two  diet  should  not  be  of  thut  description,  but 
ribs,  a  rib  of  each  tide.  This  is  a  specimen  that  the  patient  should,  at  all  events,  have 
of  cancerous  tubercles  of  the  liver  of  the  a  mild  diet.  1  do  not  believe  that,  in  gene- 
same  individual.  You  will  distinctly  see  a  ral,  a  very  low  diet  will  materially  contri- 
round  white  mass  here  ;  and  the  whole  of  bute  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  Fre- 
the  liver  of  that  patient  was  beset  with  |  quently  there  is  a  state  of  depression  of  the 
tubercles  of  the  same  kind,  of  various  sizes,  '  general  powers,  under  which  some  degree 
but  not  equal  in  firmness  to  the  original  uis-  of  good  nourishment  is  found  beneficial.  It 
ease.  has  been  proposed  to  cure  cancer,  or  at  all 

The  symptoms  which   occur  in  cancerous  !  events   to  alleviate    greatly   the    sufferings 


ions,  may  sometimes  be  alleviated  by 
treatment  on  ordinary  pnuciples;  that  is, 
when  inflammation  is  present,  it  may  be 
reduced  by  the  application  of  leeches,  the 
application  of  soft  poultices.  The  disorder 
in  the  digestive  organs  might  be   arrested 


which  accompany  its  progress,  by  means  of 
a  vegetable  diet — by  excluding,  altogether, 
animal  food  and  fermeuted  liquors  from  the 
use  of  the  patient.  Dr.  Lamb  has  written 
upon  this  subject,  and  be  expresses  very 
reat  confidence,  that  a  regular  perseverance 


by  alterative  doses  of  mercury  and  mild  ape-  in  diet  consisting  of  vegetable  substances 
rients,  together  with  attention  to  diet ;  and  and  distilled  water,  may  he  capable  not  only 
the  severe,  local  pain,  and  the  great  general  of  removing  the  suffering  attending  cancer, 
sufferings,  which  are  so  troublesome  in  the  |  and  of  bringing  the  ulceration  into  a  better 
advanced  periods  of  carcinoma,  admit  of  condition,  but  he  is  also  of  opinion,  that  this 
alleviated  by  tbe  local  and  internal  is  capable,  actually,  of  curing  the  corn- 
use  of  means  adopted  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  I  plaint.     J   think  it  not  unlikely  that,  under 


watery  solution  of  opium,  the  liquor  opii 
sedativus  of  Mr.  Batley,  or  opium  in  the 
shape  of  ointment — ointment  made  by  incor- 
porating finely-powdered  opium  with  lard — 
a  drachm  of  opium  to  seven  drachms  of  lard, 
may  be  applied  locally.  Internally  we  must 
administer  opium  in  such  doses  as  will  con- 
trol the  pain ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  complaint,  our  medical  assist- 
ance is  pretty  much  reduced  to  this  mode  of 
relieving  the  sufferings.  The  chlorates  of 
soda  and  of  lime  may  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  lotion,  either  immediately  to  the  sore, 
or  as  a  mode  of  removing  the  fee  tor,  may 
be  sprinkled  upon  the  linen  which  the  pu- 
tieut  employs.  The  offensive  nature  of  the 
discharge  is  extremely  disagreeable  both  to 
the  patient  and  to  those  who  surround  her, 
and  therefore  this  is  a  point  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. During  the  state  of  scirrhous  swell- 
cal  applications  seem  to  be  of  little 
avail.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  generally, 
that  the  comfort  of  the  patient  will  be  best 
consulted  by  keeping  the  part  warm  ;  the 
breast  should  be  kept  covered  with  a  por- 


some  circumstances,  this  plan  of  diet  may 
alleviate  •he  sufferings  of  the  patient;  but 
I  have  unfortunately  bad  experience  enough, 
and  that  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  to 
satisfy  me  it  is  not  capable  of  curing  cancer, 
and  that  it  is  not  capable  of  preventing  the 
development  of  cancer,  even  where  it  has 
not  shown  itself,  but  where  there  have  been 
symptoms  denoting  its  formation.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  a  lady,  a  disciple  of 
Dr.  Lamb,  who  had  lived  on  distilled  water 
and  vegetables  for  six  or  eight  years.  She 
was  originally  a  healthy  person,  when  she 
begau  this  singular  plan  of  living;  how- 
ever, at  the  end  of  that  time  she  became  the 
subject  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  and,  in  fact, 
did  of  thut  disease. 

Finding  that  ordinary  means  of  treatment 
are  of  so  little  avail  in  the  management  of 
this  complaint,  we  naturally  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  remedies — whether  there  is 
any  plan  of  treatment  which  can  be  consider- 
ed to  have  the  peculiar  or  specific  effect  of 
controlling  the  progress  of  cancerous  dis- 
ease— whether,  in  short,  there  are  any  local 
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eneral   means  that  tun   bo   culled  unit- 
is  ,iui-tiiii  du   Bub^Uucea 
bave  been  supposed  I  i  thispropei 
tltinlock,  or  oicuta,  has  lu >i  the  reputation 

which  it   once   had  in  this  I  -\t   out; 

Unit',   ami   no    very   long    period    ago,  it  v.  a* 

supposed  to  \  powers  ov<i  can- 

ter.   With  reapect  tu  thi  rex,  and 

Other  narcotics,  we   may   observe    that    the 
onlv  iniluence  they  have  m  the  treatment  of 

sneer,  results  from  their  lessening  the  paio 

under  which  the  patient  labours  j  and  when 
we  come  to  the  necessity  of  employing  treat- 
ment of  this  kind,  1  believe  we  find  there 
js  none  deserving  much  confidence,  except 
opium.  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  has 
written  a  work,  die  object  of  which  is  to  re- 
commend very  strongly  the  use  of  iroa,  both 
locally  and  internally,  in  cancerous  diseases, 
lie  has  administered  the  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  the  phosphate  of  iron,  internally;  and 
he  has  used  locally  the  same,  and  sometimes 
the  arseniate  of  iron.  He  has  given  the 
carbonate  of  iron  in  doses  of  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Nqw.I  may  observe,  that  the  carbonate  of 
iron  has  been  administered  in  other  cases  in 
doses  of  one  drachm,  or  even  more  than  that, 
two  or  three  tunes  a  day.  The  phosphate  of 
iron  is  given  by  Air.  Carmnhael  in  doses  of 
a  scruple,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  With 
respect  to  the  local  employment  of  iron,  the 
carbonate  or  the  phosphate  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  powder  to  the  ulcer  ; 
or  it  may  be  employed,  mixed  with  water,  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  paste  ;  or  it  may  be  em- 
ployed, mixed  with  lard,  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment.  The  phosphate  of  iron,  which  is 
the  most  powerful  of  the  two,  sometimes 
acts  as  a  caustic  ;  and  the  arseniate  is  still 
more  powerful ,  this  is  a  very  active  caustic 
indeed;  it  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  parts 
to  a  considerable  depth  ;  and,  in  this  way, 
the  arseniate  of  iron,  and  the  arsenical  medi- 
cines themselves,  have  been  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  cancerous  diseases;  ami 
frequently  after  sloughs  have  been  produced 
by  this  process,  the  skin  has  taken  on  the 
healing-  process,  and  there  has  been  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  temporary  healing-  of  the  dis- 
ease. 1  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  that 
there  is,  occasionally,  a  partial  healing  of 
the  cancerous  ulceration.  In  some  cases, 
the  ulceration  is  so  considerable  and  so  de- 
structive, as  to  admit  of  no  repair  in  any 
part;  sometimes,  however,  in  cases  of 
spreading  cancer,  there  are  parts  which  are 
heeling,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  found 
that  the  occurrence  of  violent  inflammation 
over  the  surface  of  the  sore,  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  death  of  the  part  that  has  under- 
gone the  cancerous  change  ;  it  has  sepa- 
rated, and  the  part  has  become  healed.  It 
is  not  found  that  such  cures  are  permanent, 
but  the  ulcers  heal  for  a  time.    1  mentioned 


to  you,  the  last  time  we    met,  a  ca«e,  win 

tensive   ulcer  hud  partly  healed   by 
the  application  of  those   b>i  ul  i  bich 

the  surrounding  parts  had  required.  With 
act  to  the  power  of  iron,  undoubtedly  I 
bt  iieve  we  muy  say  it  has  no  effect  what- 
m  cancer,  in  curing  the  scirrhous  tu- 
mour—  that  is,  in  the  occult  (  I 
internal  use  of  iron,  in  the  ulcerative  St  . 
may  be  of  udvantage,  by  improving  the 
general  health.  The  system  is  generally 
affected  by  the  progress  of  this  disease,  ami 
the  tonic  powers  of  iron  may  occasionally 
improve  the  digestive  functions.  It  may 
have  that  kind  of  influence  on  the  system  in 
the  state  of  cancerous  cachexia,  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing  in  other  states  of  re- 
duced system.  Thus  the  internal  exhibition 
of  the  carbonate,  or  phosphate,  of  iron  may 
be  occasionally  beneficial.  We  can  have  no 
doubt  that  the  regular  employment  of  the 
powerful  preparations  1  have  mentioned, 
may  be  capable  of  producing  a  change  in  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  the.  ulcer  that  is 
goiug  on  ;  but  1  believe  this  is  the  utmost 
benefit  that  can  be  produced  ;  and  we  can- 
not say  that  it  possesses  any  anti-cancerous 
qualities,  that  it  is  capable  of  stopping  the 
cancerous  affection,  or  of  leading  to  the 
restorative  processes,  or  of  removing  the 
effects  which  the  progress  of  the  disease 
carries  with  it,  to  the  death  of  the  individual. 
The  reputation  of  arsenic  in  cancer  has 
arisen  entirely  from  the  power  it  possesses 
over  unhealthy  ulcerations,  and  the  influ- 
ence it  has  often  exerted  over  these  ulcera- 
tions, particularly  about  the  face,  which 
have  been  deemed  cancerous.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  power  possessed  by  arsenic, 
which  can  be  capable  of  producing  in  can- 
cerous cases  any  permanently  beneficial 
effects. 

Siuce,  then,  we  neither  possoss  any  means 
of  essentially  controlling  the  progress  of 
cancer,  and  since  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  mode  of  treatment  that  we  can  suppose 
to  possess  specific  powers  over  this  peculiar 
form  of  disease,  it  comes  to  be  a  question, 
how  far  it  may  be  advisable  to  proceed  by 
operation  1  We  certainly  have  the  power  of 
removing  the  disease  with  the  knife  ;  we 
can  cut  away  the  parts  that  have  under- 
gone this  change,  and  thus  we  can  com- 
pletely get  rid  of  the  disease.  The  doubt 
is,  whether  such  removal  is  permanent ; 
whether  the  disease  will  relapse ;  whether 
we  may  expect  cancer  to  show  itself  again 
in  the  seat  of  the  original  affection,  or  whe- 
ther we  may  expect  the  development  of 
some  of  those  secondary  affections  in  the  va- 
rious internal  affections  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken?  That  is  the  important  ques- 
tion. The  consideration  of  operation  brings 
us  again  to  that  question  which  1  before 
mentioned  to  you,  whether  cancer  is  a  local 
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or  constitutional  disease  ?  If  we  nre  satis- 
find  that  cancer  in  its  early  stage  is  a  local 
disease,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that 
tin  operation  of  excision,  the  extirpation  of 

tli«'  disease  produced,   would  at  that  tint"  be 

an  effectual  mode  of  caring  the  jiati«.-ni .  1 
think  vremsy  vesture  tn  state,  (but  excision 
is  a  safe  and  effecti  re  mode  of  proceeding  in 
Die  indolent  stage  of  the  scirrhous  tumour, 

that  is,  while  iho  tumour  is  loose  and  move- 
sble— before  the  skin  has  become  adherent 
to  it — before  the  tumour  baa  become  fixed  to 

the  pectoral  muscle — before  it  has  become 
the  seat  of  any  considerable  pain — before 
the  vessels  have  become  enlarged,  or  as- 
sumed any  thing  of  the  varicose  appearance, 
and  particularly  before  the  absorbent  glands 
of  the  axilla  have  taken  on  the  disease.  At 
all  events,  if  the  operation  be  not  effectual 
then — if  it  cannot  be  recommended  in  that 
condition  of  the  disease,  still  less  can  we 
■venture  to  propose  it,  wben  the  absorbent 
glands  of  the  axilla  bave  become  affected,  or 
wben  the  local  disease  bas  passed  into  the 
ulcerative  state.  In  operating  in  the  early- 
period  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  the  power 
of  effectually  removing  the  wbole  of  the 
disease,  and  of  taking  it  away,  with  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  surrounding  healthy 
substance.  And  I  may  observe  to  you,  that 
in  performing  the  operation,  under  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  disease  is  scirrhus,  you  must 
not  be  economical  as  to  the  parts  you  re- 
move. You  must  not  be  afraid  of  taking 
away  a  little  more  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
surrounding  parts  than  what  may  seem  to  be 
affected  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  would  'cut 
away  every  part  that  you  could  suppose  to 
be  at  all  diseased.  It  may  be  very  well  to 
divide  the  skin,  to  turn  it  back,  and  to  re- 
move the  tumour,  and  then  to  bring  it  toge- 
ther again  if  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
no  part  of  it  is  diseased  ;  but  if  it  be  at  all 
affected,  you  must  remove  it.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  have  invariably  followed  the  plan 
of  taking  away  the  whole  mammary  gland, 
even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  but  a 
small  tumour;  and  on  examining  the  gland 
afterwards,  I  have  generally  seen  such  ap- 
pearances of  change  in  parts  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  tumour,  as  led  me  to  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  having  taken  away 
the  entire  substance. 

The  question  then  is,  Is  an  operation  to 
be  considered  advisable,  when  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  axilla  have  become  affected? 
Is  it  advisable  when  the  tumour  has  be- 
come ulcerated  I  Now  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  to  you,  that  the  geueral  result  of 
experience  is,  that  the  disease  returns  under 
such  circumstances.  You  may  perform  the 
operation,  the  parts  will  unite,  the  wouad 
will  heal,  and  the  part  will  appear  to  get 
well,  but  within  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
the  disease  will  return,  either  in  the  same 
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part,  or  Komo  internal  organ  or  organs  will 
become  diseased,  and  thus  the  patient  will 
perish  in  that  way.  It  appeals  to  rae,  that 
the  opinions    of  thoie    who   bave    bad    Iho 

greatest  experieaoe  in  the  treatment  of  this 

complaint,  are  generally  unfavourable  to  the. 
operatiou,  even  iii  the  early  stage.  Without 
quoting  to  you  Hippocrates  or  Celsus,  both 
of  whom  are  very  unf'avouralije  to  the  opera- 
tion, 1  may  mention  to  you  that  Baron 
Uoyer,  who  is  now  very  advanced  in  years, 
and  who  has  had  very  great  experience  in 
diseases  of  this  nature,  speaks  of  the  nurne.- 
ious  relapses  which  occur,  even  when  scir- 
rhous tumour  has  been  removed  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  ;  and  ho 
adds  bis  opinion,  that  the  disease  proc  eds 
more  rapidly,  and  the  patient  dies  sooner, 
than  if  there  bad  been  no  operation  per- 
formed. I  performed  the  operation  for  a 
lady  who  had  a  scirrhous  tumour,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  seated  near  the  nipple, 
without  any  affection  of  the  glands  of  the 
axilla.  The  tumour  was  completely  loose 
and  moveable.  I  removed  the  whole  mam- 
mary gland,  and  the  part  which  was  re- 
moved exhibited  the  genuine  character  of 
cancer.  I  performed  that  operation  in  the 
month  of  March,  1825.  That  lady  remained 
perfectly  well  until  the  beginning  of  tho 
present  year  (1829),  and  in  the  month  of 
February  she  called  to  consult  me.  There 
was,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  cicatrix,  to- 
wards the  axilla  (a  part  quite  removed  from 
where  the  original  tUmour  was,  it  having 
been  close  to  the  nipple),  a  red  tumour  of  the 
size  of  a  large  walnut.  It  was  of  a  livid  colour, 
red,  and  prominent.  There  was  a  scirrhous 
gland  in  the  axilla.  Now  this  lady  died  in  the 
month  of  March  or  April  in  the  year  1829. 
I  saw  her  death  stated  in  the  newspapers. 
I  6aw  her  only  on  that  occasion,  as  I  consi- 
dered the  case  to  be  totally  desperate,  and 
did  not  propose  any  operation.  I  removed 
the  breast  of  a  lady  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1827;  she  was  a  veryiine  woman,  ro- 
bust and  healthy ;  she  had  discovered  the 
disease  about  six  months  before  I  saw  her. 
There  was  a  considerable  tumour  between 
the  nipple  and  the  axilla,  which  bad  been 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  pain.  The 
medical  men  in  the  country  had  very  pro- 
perly applied  leeches  and  other  local  appli- 
cations to  it.  However,  as  the  symptoms 
did  not  yield,  she  came  to  town  and  consult- 
ed me.  When  I  saw  her,  there  was  a  tu- 
mour between  the  nipple  and  the  axilla — a 
hard  tumour.  The  skin  was  a  little  drawn 
in  ;  there  was  a  little  indentation  of  the 
skin,  and  there  was  no  swelling  in  the 
axilla.  She  was  about  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
had  ceased  menstruating  about  a  year,  had 
borne  children, and  was  a  verv  heartv,  healthy 
woman.  I  lemoved  the  entire  breast, 
although  the  tumour  occupied  ouly  a  small 
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I  ofit;   and,  iu  this  instance,  the.  tin 
>    unc    thuso   of  genuine  scirrhus.       1  In: 
i  v-,  ,-H,  an  J  sllc  considered  ii  e  i 
*elf    perfectly    cured.       1>.a.iu!s  the    end  of 
ill'-  >  t-.ir  hi..  ii   b«  ill :  the  was  iu- 

,.o»ed,  without  haying  .my  very  wl.- 
iK-l.iit  il  aiiment  ,  she  gutwiuie  anil  w  i 
nud  her medical  attendants  u-i."  nut  iisviin- 
what  her  di*ej->e  wa->.  >he  continued  de- 
elinmg  in  health,  and  died  without  any 
suspicion  whatever  Indole  her  death  having 
e\:>ted,  that  U  was  owing  to  i'.U:rt  r.  The 
cicatrix  of  the  wound  had  remained  jiei  fectly 
well,  and  there  was  DO  appearance  of  the. 
return  of  disease.  She  was  examined,  and 
hex  liver  was  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged, 
and  an  entire  mass  of  scirrhous  disease.  1 
did  not  see  it,  but  that  was  the  description 
given  of  it  by  the  gentlemen  iu  the  country 
who  attended  the  case. 

Now  these  are  two  instances  in  which, 
though  the  operation  was  performed  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the.  disease  was 
tatal  m  both  ;  and  in  the  one  the  disease 
returned  in  the  part,  and  in  the  other  the 
patient  died  of  internal  affection.  This  is 
frequently  the  case  where  the  disease  is 
confined  to  a  part  of  the  mammary  gland 
where  there  is  no  disease  of  the  absorbent 
glands  of  the  axilla;  you  may  easily  suppose 
when  they  become  diseased,  that  the  patieut 
has  very  little  chance  of  being  cured  by  the 
operation.  There  is  one  point  of  view  in 
which  the  question  of  operation  may  be  con- 
sidered even  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
that  is,  whether  it  would  be  best  for  the 
patient  to  die  by  the  natural  process  of  dis- 
ease, that  is,  to  allow  the  primary  affection 
to  go  on  to  ulceration,  and  to  the  various 
sufferings  which  attend  it,  or,  by  removing 
the  disease,  to  give  the  patient  the  chance 
of  perishing  by  tubercles  of  the  viscera,  or 
other  internal  disorder. 

Fundus  Huniatodes. — Fungus  h&mato- 
des  is  a  disease  as  intractable  and  as  incur- 
able as  cancer,  if  not  more  so.  Generally,  as 
I  have  mentioned  to  you,  it  has  been  con- 
founded with  cancer,  but  the  very  striking 
dilference  in  consistence  between  the  two 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  those 
who  call  it  cancer,  and  it  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  soft  cancer.  It  is  the  medullary 
sarcoma  of  Mr.  Abernethy — fungus  me- 
du/laris.  Fungus  haematodes  is  the  name 
given  to  it  by  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds^  who 
published  some  remarkable  circumstances 
respecting  it,  and  notes  down  a  striking  cha- 
racter of  it,  that  is,  its  fonniug,  by  ulcera- 
tion of  the  skin,  a  bleeding  fungus  ;  hence, 
he  gives  it  the  name  of  fungus  luematodes. 
The  name  is  objectionable  iu  some  respects, 
for  fungus  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  disease.  The  disease  may  exist,  and 
proceed  to  a  fatal  termination,  without  as- 
suming the  fungoid  character. 


U  tin-,  Uiv  >M«  lh.  re  is  the  depoaitiot  of  a 
\    i)    |  .1  «UiM*,   a-  a  m  ■ 

1'iaiii  like  matter,  or  tumour,  in  the  c> 
textme  of  buy  pint  >>i  (he  trunk  or  limits  of 
ly  ;  01  there  l.-,  llepus.tlOli  of  the  Millie 
land  ot  Mihstaiue  in  the  interior  of 
organs  where  it  jjlOwe,  ami  i->  dc-velo; 
a  tumour  would  b  •  in  the  cellular  le»lnre 
elsewhere.  There  is  thib  distinction  between 
lungus  himuatodea  and  cancer,  that  1  think 
tuugus  hunuatodes  much  more  commonly 
appears  as  a  destructive  newly -formed  (lis  - 
ease  in  the  cellular  texture,  than  cauter. 
Cancer  is  more  commonly  formed  in  some 
.  fuugus  h;euiatodeh  is  more  commonly 
formed  in  the  trunk  or  limbs.  The  sub- 
stance which  constitutes  these  tumours  is 
characterised  by  two  circumstances — the 
softness  of  its  consistence,  iu  which  it  re- 
sembles brain,  and  the  mixture  of  blood  in 
it  generally  in  a  coagulated  state,  in  colour 
and  substance,  there  is  often  a  close  resem- 
blance, indeed,  between  the  newly-de- 
posited substance,  and  the  medullary  or 
corticle  substance  of  the  brain  :  it  is  a  eoft 
substance,  breaking  down  under  the  linger. 
It  has  been  described  as  a  greasy  sort  of 
substance.  It  is  greyish,  reddish,  whitish, 
or  brownish,  iu  colour  ;  ami  very  often  a 
diversity  of  tints  is  observed  iu  various 
parts  of  the  same  tumour.  Very  commonly 
coagulated  blood  is  intermixed  with  the 
substance.  The  blood  is  found  either  in 
streaks,  or  spots  in  considerable  masses  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  substance.  Some- 
times very  large  portions  of  blood  are  found 
in  it  ;  not  uncommonly  the  whole  of  the 
texture  is  more  or  less  of  a  blood-tinted  ap- 
pearance. 

This  is  a  very  good  specimen  [exhibiting 
it],  showing  that  kind  of  intermixture  of 
coagulated  blood,  with  the  soft  substance  I 
am  describing.  This  is  a  tumour  taken  from 
some  part  of  the  body,  with  a  mixture  of 
blood  in  the  cerebral  texture,  forming  the 
fungus  haematodes.  This  is  another  speci- 
men of  a  similar  kind  ;  it  is  rather  thick. 
The  tumour  has  been  developed  here  in  a 
node.  There  are  small  cells  in  the  interior 
of  the  tumour,  containing  either  fluid  blood 
or  serum.  The  tumour,  or  fungus  ineuia- 
todes,  advances  to  the  surface,  and  when  it 
comes  near  to  the  skin,  in  consequence  of 
the  soft  nature  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
.substance  of  the  tumour,  and  of  the  frequent 
admixture  of  blood  in  large  quantities,  it 
presents  a  very  peculiar  feel  ;  a  feel  of  elas- 
ticity quite  contrasted  with  the  firm  incom- 
pressible feel  of  cancer.  Further,  this  soft 
feel  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  that  a  sense  of 
fluctuation  is  imparted  on  examination  ;  and 
this  sense  of  fluctuation  is  so  deceptive,  that 
not  uncommonly  even  the  most  experienced 
persons  have  been  deceived  by  it,  and  have 
punctured   such   tumours,    under   the  *p- 
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prehension  of  their  containing  matter,  or 
some  Huid.  When  it  approaches  tin-  siir- 
I'.icr,  it  distends  tin'  skin,  which  hi  comes 
dense  and  .sliming,  and  assumes  a  red  co- 
tow  ;  then  it  will  he  elevated  into  a  nipple- 
like  point  ;  then  it  ulcerates,  and  piesents 
It  ragged,  greyish,  brownish  surface,  from 
whu  Ii  a  thin  ichorous  fluid  is  discharged,  or 
copious  bleeding  tukes  placi — and  then  it  is 
that  the  disease  properly  deserves  the  name 
■of  fundus  hirinutodes.  The  skin  ulcerates, 
the  protrusion  of  the  fundus  increases  ; 
sometimes  a  large  quantity  of  slough  comes 
away,  followed  by  considerable  h.emorrhage. 
As  the  R Section  advances  to  the  surfuce, 
and  wlietj  ulceration  takes  place,  ond  the 
disease  proceeds,  the  pulse  is  accelerated, 
the  tongue  becomes  white,  the  stomach  and 
bowels  become  disturbed,  and  from  the  pro- 
gress of  this  kind  of  unhealthy  state  of  the 
system,  something  like  the  condition  of 
cancerous  cachexia  takes  place,  from  which, 
together  with  the  effects  of  the  local  com- 
plaint, the  patient  ultimately  sinks  ;  and 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  body,  we  find 
disseminated  frequently  throughout  the  in- 
ternal orgaus.  the  same  kind  of  depositions 
as  those  which  constituted  the  original  tu- 
mour ;  tubercles  in  the  liver,  in  the  lungs, 
in  the  brain,  and  in  the  bones,  of  a  soft  sub- 
stance, more  or  less  tinged  with  blood,  ex- 
bibiting  various  hues,  and  differing  only 
from  the  depositions  in  cancer,  by  being  soft 
in  texture. 

With  respect  to  the  secondary  depositions, 
and,  indeed,  even  the  primary  ones,  if  you 
were  to  scrape  them  with  the  knife,  and 
then  press  them,  you  would  squeeze  out  a 
sort  of  creamy  substance  ;  sometimes  it  is 
like  cream,  but  in  other  instances,  the  origi- 
nal tumour  in  particular  is  firmer. 

You  may  have  the  general  characters  of 
fungus  haematodes  without  having  that  very 
soft  brain-like  character  attending  the  tu- 
mour ;  that  is,  you  have  an  intermixture  of 
blood  in  spots  or  streaks  in  the  same  kind  of 
texture  that  I  have  described,  except  that 
the  fibrous  part  is  more  dense,  and  the  usual 
matter  is  less  in  quantity,  and  thus  the 
tumour  is  firmer  in  consistency.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  secondary  tubercles  in  the  brain 
[producing  it]. 

Fungus  haematodes,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you,  in  its  primary  form,  very 
often  appears  as  a  tumour  in  some  part  of 
the  trunk  or  of  the  limbs  ;  but  it  affects  pri- 
marily a  great  many  organs  of  the  body,  the 
eye,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  the.  liver,  the  kid- 
ney, the  ovary,  the  prostate  gland,  the  blad- 
der, the  testicle,  the  mammary  gland,  in  the 
female,  the  bones  and  the  muscles.  These 
are  parts  in  which  fungus  lwamalodes  niav 
arise  primarily,  and  in  its  secondary  shape  ; 
that  is,  where  you  have  tumours  formed  sub- 
sequently to  these  primary  affectious,  they 


may  show  themselves  in  nlmost.  nil  the  organs 
of  the  body.  This  is  a  very  fine  Specimen  of 
fun  gut  nematodes  growing  out  of  the  Bub- 
stance  of  the  tibia,  just  below  the  knee- 
joint,  lb-re  nlso  is  the  primary  disease  in 
the  testicle  of  ■  child  ;  and  heie  are  several 
IpeottaeOS  Of  tumours  in  the  brain. 

Causes. —  Now  the  Cannes  of  fungin  h;e- 
matodes  are  at  all  events  as  obscure  (if  not 
more  so)  as  those  of  cancer.  How,  indeed, 
cnii  we  explain  the  origin  of  these,  and  the. 
circumstances  producing  them,  when  we  see 
the  disease  developed  in  the  eye.  of  an  in- 
fant a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  old,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  destroy  the  life  of  the  child — 
taking  place  in  an  infant  that  may,  in  other 
respects,  be  perfectly  healthy'?  As  to  the 
distinction  between  fundus  haematodes  and 
other  affections,  it  has  been,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you,  confounded  with  cancer  ; 
although  I  think  the  circumstances  in  the 
two  diseases — the  leading  circumstances  are 
in  many  respects  strikingly  dissimilar.  Jo. 
the  first  place  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  age  of  the  subjects  affected  with  the  two 
diseases.  Fundus  haematodes  occurs  fre- 
quently  in  young  persons  ;  in  the  eye  it 
very  commonly  occurs  under  the  age  often 
years  ;  and  in  various  forms  it  will  take 
place  at  all  ages  previous  to  that  at  which  we 
observe  cancer  to  occur.  It  may  come  on  in 
the  adult  and  often  iu  old  age,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  at  that  time.  Fungus  baeina- 
todes,  in  fact,  seldom  attacks  persons  at  the 
same  period  of  life  at  which  cancer  does. 
Then  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  strong 
contrast  between  that  cartilaginous  texture 
and  that  incompressible  hardness,  which 
characterise  scirrhus,  and  the  brain-like 
substance  which  denotes  fungus  haematodes. 
Fungus  haematodes,  1  have  already  mention- 
ed to  you,  comes  on  much  more  frequently 
as  a  distinct  tumour  in  the  cellular  texture  of 
the  body.  Cancer  is  rare  in  this  form,  and  is 
almost  invariably  seen  to  originate  in  some 
particular  organ.  Fungus  haematodes  is  more 
apt  to  multiply  itself  externally  ;  in  cancer, 
although  we  observe  the  formation  of  can- 
cerous tubercles  around  the  original  swell- 
ing, yet  there  is  no  external  cancerous  af- 
fection except  in  the  original  tumour,  and 
the  glands  that  become  affected  by  it  ;  hut 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  more 
than  one  fungoid  tumour  at  a  time. 

Treatment. — With  respect  to  treatment, 
I  have  nothing  more  satisfactory  to  offer  to 
you,  than  the  observations  1  have  made  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  cancer,  and  these 
are,  indeed,  unsatisfactory  enough.  Treat- 
ment here  is  unavailing,  except  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  administer  to  particular  symp- 
toms. When  ulceration  takes  place,  when 
dreadful  sufferings  come  on,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  local  and  general 
use  of  opium,  the  question  of  operation  here 
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cornea  to  he  considered  ;  and  I  b* heve  there 
la  -till  h--s  encouragement  *<>  operate  In  fun- 
gus ll  »,  than  in  cased  of  i 
v\  e  might  suppose,  that  the  eyu  would  be  n 
favourable  situation  tor  the  radical  flat»o**l 
at  ftragua  nematodes  by  operation*  Now  in 
.  ••  baa  been  removed 
when  the  fungoid  disease  has  been  com- 
plete )y  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
before  it  has  parsed  out  externally,  so  as  to 
form  ia  external  fundus;  that  is,  when  the 
external  coats  of  the  eve  have  hecn  C0BtJ 
pletelv  healtliy,  and  the  disease  has  returned 
under  such  circumstances.  1  his  is  a  speci- 
men of  fungus,  proceeding  from  the  tibia, 
taken  from  a  gentleman  who  was  under  my 
tart'.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
tall,  stout,  and  six  feet  high  or  upwards,  not 
a  particularly  healthy-looking  person,  that 
is,  he  was  rather  ot  a  whitish,  pallid,  pasty 
appearance,  hut  he  was  otherwise  in  health. 
He  became  affected  with  symptoms  of  this 
disease  by  pain  about  "his  knee,  just  at 
Christmas,  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 
He  felt  a  StJffheBS  and  uneasiness  in  moving 
it  :  it  was  just  about  new-year's  day.  He 
complained  of  the  stiffness  to  some  of  his 
friends  ;  he  was  told  it  was  rheumatic,  and 
advised  to  dance  it  oft".  He  did  endeavour 
to  dance  it  away.  He  was  able  at  that  time 
to  use  his  limb  freely  ;  he  was  sensible, 
however,  of  some  degree  of  general  swelling 
atid  puffiness  about  the  knee,  but  he  fol- 
lowed his  ordinary  occupation,  and  went 
hack  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  student ; 
however,  it  became  much  worse  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  come  to  town  again,  and  he  con- 
sulted me.  When  I  saw  him,  1  found  a 
pretty  well-defined  tumour  just  below  the 
knee,  which  led  me  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  wrong  there.  The  dis- 
ease progressed  rapidly  ;  a  tumour  arose,  it 
projected  externally,  and  assumed  so  decided 
a  form,  and  appeared  to  fluctuate  so  dis- 
tinctly, that,  on  consultation  with  another 
surgeon  who  saw  it  with  me,  we  considered 
that  we  ought  to  puncture  it ;  and  we  did 
puncture  it  pretty  freely,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  letting  out  matter,  but  no  matter 
came  out.  \Ve  were  then  perfectly  satis- 
lied  of  what  nature  the  disease  was  ;  that 
it  was  a  fungoid  growth;  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  there  should  he  am- 
putation performed  1  Further  advice  was 
had,  and  it  was  then  decided,  that  amputa- 
tion ahove  the  knee-joint  should  be  resorted 
to,  aud  I  accordingly  performed  the  opera- 
tion. On  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation 
"was  performed,  he  felt  himself  remarkably 
well,  and  was  sitting  up  in  bed  enjoying 
himself  with  a  friend  who  had  called  on 
him.  lie  composed  himself  and  went  to 
sleep  ;  some  time  afterwards  the  bell  rang 
violently,  and  when  the  nurse  came  down  to 
him,  he  was  found  bathed  in  blood,   and 


dead.  The  ligature  had  come  ofFtb*)  femo- 
r>d  artery  ;  ttlSM  was  i.o  BIN  ii  u-ry, 

it  bad  ulcerated,  the  ligature  nn  wrajr,  and 
thus  he   bled  to  death.     On  sk&ariaisj  the 

body,  there  was  no  dis.-ase  found  niteniailv, 

■  le  I  liberals  on  tha  tha 

liver]  hut  ihn  '.'lands  IQ  the  i^roin  were  in 
the  stale  of  fungoid  disease  ,  that  is,  they 
bud  the  marbled  white  appearance,  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  dtsaassh  1  hid  spe- 
r  men  will  show  the  state  in  which  the  pri- 
mary disease  was.  There  ia  a  lurge  hole  in 
the  head  of  the  tibia  itself,  which  no  doubt 
was  the  origin  of  the  fungoid  growth.  This 
gentleman  died  in  the  early  part  of  April; 
and  1  mentioned  to  vou  that  the  discus© 
began  about  the  beginning  of  the  same  yeur, 
so  that  he  was  cut  off  by  the  disease  in  four 
months. 

1  was  sent  for  a  good  while  ago  to  a  great 
distance  in  the  country,  to  see  a  clergyman 
who  had  got  an  enlargement  of  the  testicle, 
which  his  medical  attendant  refused  to  ope- 
rate for  ;  he  gave  some  reason  for  his  refusal, 
and  the  clergyman  thinking  he  was  left  to 
die,  sent  to  town  for  me  to  go  and  see  him. 
1  found  that  he  had  got  a  very  large  testicle, 
the  character  of  which  had  been  by  no  means 
very  decided;  but  it  no  doubt  had  borno  a  de- 
cided character  before,  because  his  medical 
man,  whom  I  know  well,  and  who  is  a  very 
cautious  man,  had  punctured  it,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  a  case  of  hydrocele,  but  no 
fluid  escaped.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
that,  but  he  punctured  it  again,  and  it 
healed  up,  without  any  fluid  having  come 
away.  The  tumour  had  that  feel  which  led 
me  to  suppose  it  was  fungus  (nematodes. 
The  circumstance  which  principally  induced 
the  medical  attendant  afterwards  to  decline 
operating,  was  the  enlargement  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.  I  did  not  think  that  was  a  de- 
cided circumstance  against  the  operation, 
and  I  stated  the  situation  in  which  the 
patient  was  placed,  and  left  him  to  decide 
upon  the  propriety  of  having  the  operation 
performed.  He  decided  in  favour  of  the 
operation,  and  I  performed  it  for  him.  The 
enlargement  of  the  cord  turned  out  to  be  a 
simple  thickening.  The  testicle  itself  was 
of  the  firm  description  of  fungus  haMnatodes; 
that  is,  it  was  of  a  tolerably  thick  substance 
throughout  the  tumour.  That  gentleman 
got  well ;  the  wound  healed,  and  he  seemed 
perfectly  well.  No  relapse  took  place  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  began  to  be  ill, — he  began  to  lose 
flesh — to  lose  his  appetite,  and  feel  ill  with- 
out having  any  defined  disease;  he  con- 
tinued to  fall  away  ;  he  got  worse  and  worse, 
till  at  last  he  died.  The  symptoms,  so  far  as 
he  had  any  thing  like  well-defined  symptoms 
of  disease,  rather  pointed  to  something  in  the 
chest.  He  wa3  not  examined.  So  that  I 
have  no  doubt  that  gentleman  died  of  intej> 
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ntd  ills.' sJk  ;   lint  [fit  of  tubercles — of  *l«-j»<>- 
sitions  in  IGflM  at   tin-  iutiTU.il  organs  of  1 1 j < - 

N  .hi  see,  then,  tliut  the  result  of  theso 
I  iv. i  cases  Df  operation  i"  this  til-.'.:   0,  is  Hot 

vcrv  encouraging  ;  uiul.  indeed,  llwe  if  b*< 

vi'iv  much  «  in oiiragenicut  to  be  given  to  (be 
operation. 

Melanosis. — There  is  another  affection, 
(leiitlemen,  upon  which  1  have  a  few  ob- 
s.-i  v.iiwms  (o  make,  uiul  which  w  ill  delain 
US  but  a  short  time,  anil  thai  is,  iiifhoiosts. 

This  is  a  disease  very  similar  to  fungus 
lia'iu  nudes.  1  he  original  nature  of  the 
Tit- \vl  v-ili'|>)siUil  substanio  seems  hardly 
distinguishable  from  it  ;  hut  in  an  earlv 
period  tlie  substance  assumes  a  remarkably 
black  colour,  looking,  in  fact,  as  if  it  were 
thoroughly  coloured  with  black  soot  ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  melanosis  has  been  given 
to  it.  Here  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  it, 
which  I  am  enabled  to  show  you,  through 
the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Langstaff. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  this  disease  in  his  extensive  collection. 
On  looking  at  it,  you  would  in  fact  think  it 
•was  something  of  a  sooty  mass  ;  in  fact,  the 
word  melanosis,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Cireek  fieAas, — blacky  just  points  out  this 
striking  circumstance  of  the  disease — it  is 
black'Coloufed.  Here  is  another  specimen 
of  it. 

Melanosis  is  of  a  soft  texture,  originally 
veiy  much  like  that  of  fungus  hamiatodes  ; 
it  destroys  completely  the  texture  of  the 
part  in  which  it  is  developed,  and  makes  its 
way  externally  by  a  fungus,  which  bleeds, 
and  from  which  a  thick  black  matter  some- 
times oozes  ;  and  then  disease  is  developed 
of  a  similar  character,  in  a  variety,  both  of  the 
external  and  internal  organs  of  the  body.  In 
that  respect,  therefore,  it  resembles  fungus 
Im-raatodes.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  mela- 
nosis, which,  in  fact,  is  only  in  a  state  of 
progress — of  conversion  into  the  black  con- 
dition. You  observe  that  it  is  white  and 
medullary  in  one  part,  and  beginning  to  be 
black  in  another.  .Now  I  have  chiefly  seen 
this  as  an  affection  of  the  eye.  It  is  de- 
veloped in  the  interior  of  that  organ,  makes 
its  way  out,  and  forms  one  of  those  dark 
fungoid  masses  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  removed 
in  an  early  stage,  it  destroys  the  patient  by 
affecting  the  internal  organs.  Here  is  a 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  inelauosis  in  an 
early  stage,  where  it  is  fixing  upon  the  coats 
of  the  eye, — you  see  it  upon  the  inside  of 
the  sclerotic  coat.  This  I  removed  from  a 
patient  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  so  far 
the  cure  was  permanent;  at  least,  1  saw 
him  between  one  and  two  years  alter  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  he  was  then 
perfectly  well  ;  which  leads  me  to  say,  that 
the  operation  may  he  undertaken  in  mela- 
nosis with  a  better  chance  of  cure  than  iu 


fungus   hnmntodes.     li\   the  early  all 

melanosis,    when  you  can  he  convinced  that 
the  affection   has    not    extended    beyond   its 
Original  seat  in   the  eye,   there  s<-ems  tO  Dfl  a 
tin  chance  of  removing  the  disease.    This  is 
.iii"(liri   preparation,  wliich  I  pointed  out  to 
you  before,  in   which   vou   may  ohservo   the. 
progress    of    conversion    from    the    fungoid 
state  to  the  state  of  melanosis,  man  eye  in 
wliich  the  disease  existed  longer— when    nil 
the  various    textures   of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  organ  were  lost,  in  which  also  I 
performed    the   operation  in    this  hospital. 
I  he  patient  died  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
after    the    opeiation   was   performed.       J  lis 
liver  was  enormously  enlarged,    and   filled 
throughout  with  melanose  depositions.  This 
is  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  liver,  which 
was  very  greatly  enlarged.     1  have  here  a 
specimen  of  melanosis  of  the  sternum  and 
ribs,  from  Mr.  Langstaff's  museum.     This  is 
a  very  fine  example  of  melanosis  in  the  kid- 
ney, where  you  see  the  black  substance  de- 
posited in  small  spots  throughout  the  whole 
texture  of  the  organ.     Here  is  melanosis  of 
the  kidney  of  an  animal — the  ox,  I    think; 
and  I  can  show  you  a  very  fine  set  of  en- 
gravings of  the  same  disease  in  its  primary 
state.     In  this  case  it  appeared  first  in   the 
eye,  and  the  eye  was  removed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Manchester.     The  engravings  now 
going  round,  exhibit  the  disease  as  it  ap- 
peared in  various  organs  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual ;  in  the  eye,  in  the  skin,  iu  the  liver,  in 
the  lung,  in  the  heart,  in  the  pancreas,  in 
the  peritoneal   covering  of   the  intestines. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  to  you,  that  in  the 
disease   of  melanosis,  the  only  chance   of 
permanent  cure  must  be  in  the  removal  of 
the  disease  in   the  early  stage,  when  it  is 
confined  to  the  situation  in  which  it  first 
made  its  appearance. 


(JONORRUOiA     CURED    BY    INJECTIONS     OF 

Balsam  Copaiba. — Dr.  Coons  mentions  in 
the  Transylvania  Journal,  three  cases  of  gleet 
cured,  after  other  remedies  had  failed,  by 
the  use*  of  balsam  copaiba  as  an  injec- 
tion four  or  five  times  a  day.  Diet  spare  ; 
drinks  mucilaginous ;  Seidlitz  powders  used 
to  keep  his  bowels  open.  Iu  a  period  of 
between  two  and  three  weeks  he  was  quite 
well.  There  was  no  stricture  in  the  urethra. 

Killing  Insects  for  Cabinets. — This 
method  consists  in  enclosing  the  insect  in  a 
paper  or  thin  wooden  box,  and  exposing  it 
for  one  or  two  seconds  to  heat  near  the  fire. 
The  heat  immediately  kills  insects  the  most 
tenacious  of  life.  The  process  does  not  alter 
the  most  delicate  colours  ;  but  if  the  heat  be 
continued  too  long,  the  wings  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  begin  to  wriukle.— Bull.  Univ. 
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LITIIOTIUTY. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Snt,—  The  cuse.  of  liajlt  Moore  was  one 
in  which  the  simple  "  p.rce-pi.rcu  "  of  the 
Chevalier  I.e.  Roy,  was  adaywH  to  all  the 
emergencies.  1  now  beg  to  forward  |  <a  e, 
in  winch  the  -  instrument  a  trots  hruuehes 
avee  le  maudlin  a  virmile  "  was  employed. 
1  ho|)e  to  have  ready  lor  your  next  number  a 
paper  on  the  "lit  rectangle  "  ami  ,k  rei  to- 
curvilineur  catheter,"  which  are  mentioned 
bo  frequently  hy  Harou  Heurteloup. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  O.  Euwaiius. 
Westminster,  Maroh  i>,  1830. 


CASE    OF    STONE    IN     TUK.    IU.  A  i>  l)K  11    TlU'tTEl) 
Willi   Tilt"  1NSI  UL'.MLM    A    VltltiUEE." 

By  Baron  Heurteloup. 

Mr.  1)*****,  a  gentleman  of  property  in 
Worcestershire,  about  tifty  years  of  age,  of  a 
sanguineous  temperament  and  much  addict- 
ed to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health  until  about  the  attain- 
ment of  his  fortieth  year.  At  that  time  he 
was  seized  with  pain  in  the  lumbar  regions, 
and  which  was  treated  as  if  it  depended  on 
a  rheumatic  affection.  Nearly  four  years 
ago,  be  experienced  a  dithculty  in  voiding 
Ins  urine,  but  unaccompanied  with  paiu.  A 
year  after  this,  be  began  to  suffer  inquietude, 
but  not  such  painful  sensations  as  he  has 
siuce  experienced.  Two  years  ago,  these 
disagreeable  sensations  were  much  iuci  eased, 
and  ho  had  himself  sounded,  but  no  stone 
was  felt ;  and  the  pains  continued  augment- 
ing, until  the  beginning  of  last  October.  At 
this  time  the  patient  exhibited  all  the  symp- 
toms which  indicate  the  presence  of  urinaty 
calculi.  He  consulted  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  sur- 
geon to  the  Worcester  Hospital,  who  ex- 
plored the  bladder,  discovered  a  stone,  and 
did  me  the  honour  of  entrusting  the  patient 
to  my  care. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  1).  present- 
ed the  following  predicament.  His  constitu- 
tion was  good,  and  general  health  not  other- 
wise affected  than  with  a  slight  dyspnoea  j 
his  sleep  suificiently  good,  being  only  inter- 
rupted by  his  frequent  impulses  of  desire  to 
make  water.  The  flow  of  urine  was,  however, 
suddenly  arrested,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
last  drop  extremely  painful.  Exeicise  on 
foot  or  in  a  carriage  equally  induce  suffering, 
and  riding  about  on  horseback  was  intolera- 
ble ;  a  sense  of  tickling  was  almost  constantly 
present  at  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  and  was 
occasionally  increased  into  a  feeling  of  pinch- 
ing,    lie  had  a  mucous  discharge  from  the 


urethra,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  a 
mild  blenorrh.i  a.  1  he  patient  -tutrd  that 
he  had  aufuied  this  gleet  for  three  yea 
and  all  ordinary  means  for  it*  removal  had 
he. mi  ttied  without  success.  '1  he  urine  waa 
scanty,  and  thickly  charged  with  mucus, 
which  partly  remuiued  in  suspension  in  thin 
fluid,  and  partly  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  recto-curvilinear  sound  enabled 
me  la  detect  a  stono,  situated  in  the  left  side 
of  the  bladder,  and  which  could  only  with 
dithculty  be  displaced  ;  the  bladder  would 
scarce  receive  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  ; 
and  the  sound  could  with  dithculty  be  mo. 
from  before  backwards,  and  during  this  mo- 
tion the  testicles  were  retracted  towards  the 
abdomen  ;  in  fact,  great  irritability  was  com- 
bined with  much  rigidity  of  these  organs. 
The  urethra  was  uarrow  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  particularly  so  at  the  external  meatus. 
A  straight  catheter  penetrated  with  soma 
stress  M  far  as  the  neck,  but  could  not  he 
impelled  into  the  bladder  ;  and  although  not 
exceeding  three  lines  in  diameter,  it  waa 
completely  impacted  iu  the  canal. 

Mr.  D.  excepting  the  circumstance  of  his 
great  irritability,  appeared  to  me  in  a 
condition  favourable  to  lithotntv.  I  sub- 
jected him  for  some  time  to  the  daily  use  of 
bougies,  which  occasioned  considerable  pain. 
During  the  time  (generally  ten  minutes) 
which  the  bougie  remained  in  the  urethra, 
violent  spasms  occasionally  took  place,  and 
compelled  me  to  withdraw  that  instrument 
before  the  time  which  1  had  prescribed  to 
myself.  Sometimes  the  bougie,  although 
grasped  by  the  sides  of  the  urethra,  was  ex- 
pelled, by  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  this  canal. 
These  spasms  were  alleviated  by  the  use  of 
opium,  and  during  the  period  of  calm,  the 
straight  staff  was  introduced.  It  did  not 
enter  the  bladder  at  first,  but  having  intro- 
duced the  iustruinent  into  the  urethra,  I 
desired  the  patient  to  attempt  the  expulsion 
of  the  water,  which  I  had  previously  intro- 
duced iuto  his  bladder,  and  upon  this,  the 
staff  immediately  entered.  This  object  be- 
ing attained,  I  determined  to  operate  ;  the 
mouth  of  the  urethra  was  so  narrow,  as  only 
to  admit  a  tube  of  two  lines  and  a  half  iu 
diameter  ;  J  therefore  made  a  small  incision 
to  facilitate  its  introduction. 

In  this  case,  1  made  use  of  the  "instru- 
ment a  trois  branches  nvec  le  mandrin  a  vir- 
gule,"  with  which  a  stone  of  twelve  lines 
in  diameter  may  be  seized,  and  destroyed 
by  the  eccentric  action  of  its  evideur.  In 
four  sittings  the  stone  was  extracted  entirely, 
and  the  patient  cured. 

Clinical  Remurhs. 

The  sensibility  of  the  parts  was  acute  in 
this  patient ;  the  passing  of  a  gum  elastic 
bougie  for  a  few  moments  only,  into  the 
urethra,   excited  violent  spasms.      It  waa 
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nreensnrv  to  ohange  tins  morbid  state, before  | 

nl(«iiif  >t .  D-:   to  apply  the   "  instruments  (I.- 
brniemeii? ."  or  else  I  should  hive   incurl 
the   risk    o!"  Ix-ing   obliged    to  desist    in  ( li< 
middle  ul'  the  (i|x •liitiuii.      I    employed  hou- 

-,  nut  with  the  intention  of  <•  n I ;i r __•  1 1 1  •  ■- 
the  urethral  canal,  but  with  liie  view-  ol 
tenuuting  its  ii nial):lii v.  In  the  present 
(•use,  however,  the  introduction  of  bougies 
did  not  proilurc  the  desired  effect,  for  IRM 
ten  or  twe  the   spasms  were  us  vio- 

lent as  ev  r  ;  I  was  thciefore  obliged  to  re- 
sort bo  ophite  medicaments;  these  succeeded 
in  soothing  the  irritated  parts,  bill  rather 
deranged  the  functions  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. This  last  circunistunce  is  doubtless 
an  inconvenience  ;  but  infinitely  less  inju- 
rious to  the  patient,  than  the  consequences 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  opera- 
tion, if  undertaken  whilst  the  urethra  and 
bladder  were  in  u  sensitive  state. 

With  respect  to  the.se  spasms,  produced 
in  the  urethra  by  the  presence  of  a  bougie, 
the  patient  presented  a  phenomenon  which 
lias  occasionally  been  noticed  under  the 
same  circumstances,  but  which  in  thiscase 
was  particularly  well-marked.  When  the 
bougie  was  introduced,  the  spasms  imme- 
diately developed  themselves,  and  lasted 
three,  four,  or  five  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  would  entirely  cease. 
This  circumstance,  which  at  first  appeared 
to  he  but  of  little  importance,  led  to  a  stra- 
tagem which  has  been  frequently  of  service 
to  me.  When  1  operated,  1  took  the  pre- 
caution, beforehand,  of  introducing  a  bou- 
gie into  the  canal  for  a  few  minutes;  the 
spasmodic  state  was  induced,  and  the  con- 
tractions took  place  upon  the  bougie,  and 
before  the  lime  of  the  operation  ;  conse- 
quently the  introduction  of  the  instruments 
became  comparatively  easy. 

1  have  stated  that,  in  the  commencement, 
1  had  attempted  to  introduce  a  sound  into 
the.  bladder  without  success.  Two  reasons 
accounted  for  this:  first,  the  extreme  rigid- 
ity of  the  organs,  which  was  natural  to  the 
patient,  and  much  augmented  during  the 
spasm  ;  and,  secondly,  a  deep  sinuosity  in 
the  cul-de-sac  of  the  prostate.  When,  by 
the  preparatory  measures  which  1  have  just 
described,  I  had  removed  the  impediments 
arising  from  the  first  cause  of  this  impossi-- 
bility  to  introduce  the  straight  catheter,  I 
had  recourse  to  the  following  manoeuvre,  in 
order  to  clear  the  neck.  Having  made  an 
injection  of  water  into  the  bladder,  until  a 
desire  of  expelling  its  contents  became 
pretty  urgent,  1  pasted  into  the  meatus 
urinarius  the  point  of  my  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  ol  resting  it  ;  I  then  desired 
the  patient  to  endeavour  to  evacuate  BOffle 
of  the  injected  liquid,  and  I  iniinediatel v 
profiled  of  tuis  movement  to  penetrate  into 
the    orguu,  which  1    reached    with  facility. 


The  mechanism   by  whieh  1    r.ucceoilrd  may 
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tended  with  the  water  vvhicu  toe  bladder  ex- 

ti,  and  the  Deck  remaining  open,  per- 
mitted tbe  in  si  i  u  in  e  nt  to  pass  it.  1  his  nia- 
rmuvte  is  important  to  know,  for  it  will 
enable  the  surgeon  to  avoid  manv  uselcRtf 
and  fall -;uing  attempts.  I'esides  the 
•I  preventing  the  cervix  from  rout  rafting,  it 
produces  its  depression.  During  the.  con- 
traction necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  urine,  the  levator  am  draws  up  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  but  during  the  time  of  ex- 
pelling the  urine,  the  muscle  relaxes,  and 
permits  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  be  lower- 
ed. In  the  hrBt  of  these  conditions,  1  was 
prevented  from  entering  by  the  contracted 
cervix  ;  butin  the  second,  when  the  patient 
made  an  effort  to  expel  the  water,  1  entered 
with  facility.  There  are  other  manoeuvres 
to  facilitate  our  penetration  per  urethram 
into  the  bladder,  in  certain  circumstances, 
which  will  be  considered  in  future  papers. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  previously  to  the 
destruction  of  the  stone,  I  made  a  slight  in- 
cision of  the  urethra,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  very  much  straitened.  This  little  pre- 
liminary incision  is  seldom  necessary  ;  nar- 
rowness of  the  meatus  urinarius  is  a  cir- 
cumstance, however,  which  renders  it  indis- 
pensable.* It  is  only  slightly  painful,  and 
is  indeed,  as  respects  its  inconvenience,  per- 
fectly unimportant.  To  introduce  as  large 
an  instrument  as  the  rest  of  the  canal  will 
take,  is  of  consequence  ;  but  this  is  often- 
times impeded  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
meatus,  which  is  a  circumstance  unfavour- 
able to  the  success  of  the  operation,  as  it  is 
a  principle  admitted,  that  the  more  power- 
ful the  instrument,  the  more  prompt  is  the 
operation  ;  and  the  power  of  an  M  instru- 
ment debroiement"  is,  ceteris  paribus,  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  its  magnitude. 

When  this  incision  is  not  made,  the  ope- 
ration becomes  more  painful  to  the  pati- 
ent, and  troublesome  to  the  surgeon  ;  this 
arises  not  merely  from  the  stress  of  the  in- 
strument on  the  meatus,  and  the  consequent 
impeding  of  its  motion,  but  owing  to  the 
sympathy  existing  between  the  end  rjf  the 
penis  and  the  bladder,  violent  contractions 
of  the  latter  are  produced.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  irritation  of  the  cervix  vesicas, 
produced  by  a  desire  of  voiding  the  urine, 


*  This  little  incision,  "  la  moucheture," 
is  not  to  he  confounded  with  what  is  called 
"  la  boutonniere,"  which  1  was  not  suffi- 
ciently expli-  it  in  defining  in  my  last  note. 
"  La  boutonniere"  is  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision of  the  urethra  iii  anv  part,  fbr  thfe 
extraction  of  a  stone;  the  resemblance  of 
this  opening  to  a  button-hole  has  suggested 
the  name.— D.  O.  E. 
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or  the  presence  of  a  stun«-,  or  ih>- 
of  a  slight  Inflammation,  ufl'at  t,,  aj  q 
tally,  the  extr.-mirv  of  the  pei,:         I        trac- 
tions i.f  the  gladder  ;u<-  particularly  | 
guai  itive 

process  more  difficult  to   the  surgeon, 
painful  to  the  patient.     There  are  other  in- 
conveniences   which    arise   from,   operating 
wleb  too  narrow  a  meatus  ;  it  first  impeded 
the  ebsy  ejaculation  of  the  fragments  which 

are  arrested  at  the  extremity  of  the  penis, 
and  the  bruising  OCcasi  >ned  by  the  passing 
of  the  instruments,  keeps  the  meatus,  and 
adjoining  portion  of  urethra,  in  a  state  0f 
pain  and  inflammation  for  some  days,  which 
renders  each  consecutive  seance  more  pain- 
ful, compels  the  surgeon  to  operate  at  longer 
intervals,  and,  consequently,  defers  the  pe- 
riod or  cure. 

W  lieu  this  incision  is  made,  it  is  neces- 
sary U>  be  careful  in  preventing  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  two  lips  of  the  wound,  which 
otherwise  would  take  place  with  surprising 
rapidity.  This  little  operation  is  performed 
according  to  rules  which  are  founded  on 
certain  anatomical  circumstances,  which  will 
be  treated  of  in  another  paper. 

It  has  been  said  that  iMr.  I),  had,  amongst 
the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  a  mild  hlenor- 
rli<e;i  ;  this  symptom  is  tardy  produced  by 
the  stone  sltits  commencement.  It  is  also  a 
remarkable  fact  deserving  of  attention,  that 
this  gleety  affection  resisted  all  the  means 
employed  against  it.  The  removal  of  the 
calculus  was  the  only  means  of  cure  ;  for,  in 
fact,  the  blenorrhoea  disappeared  with  the 
last  fragment  of  the  stone. 

This  case  furnishes  me  with  another  oc- 
casion of  remarking  upon  the  importance  of 
raisiug  the  pelvis  by  means  of  the  "  lit 
rectangle."  1  have  frequently  observed, 
that  when  in  the  horizontal  posture,  the  in- 
strument gives  no  sensation  of  fragments, 
the  elevation  of  the  pelvis  in  the  manner 
prescrihed,  enabled  me  to  feel  and  grasp 
them.  Whoever  has  seen  the  useless  ex- 
plorations and  manipulations  usually  had  re- 
course to,  will  be  enahled  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  auxiliary.  It  is,  per- 
haps, to  the  employment  of  this  bed,  that  I 
owe  the  advantage  of  curing  the  greater  part 
of  my  patients  without  confining  them.  The 
reason  of  this  is  simple  :  the  feve'r,  and  the 
excessive  irritation  of  the  Madder,  are  en- 
tirely occasioned  by  the  long  and  painful  re- 
searches which  are  otherwise  necessary  in 
the  seizure  of  calculi.  The  rectangle-bed, 
by  the  position  which  it  gives  to  the  pati- 
ent, renders  this  part  of  the  operation  sim- 
ple. It  throws  back  fragments,  and  even 
entire  calculi  from  the  cervix,  and  relieves 
the  operator  from  the  necessity  of  strongly 
depressing  this  part  of  the  organ,  for  the 
purpose  of  apprehending  the  pieces  within 
its  precincts.    Some  further  remarks  on  the 


art   of  «.-i/.ing  the  lunl  fragments,  1  ahull  iu- 
clude  in  the  ftuhjctl  of  »  (succeeding  |»4fMM.i  . 
The  op</atio  upon   .Mr.    I),    look 

place     in     the     preMHCe     of     !•>!>.    Hoy  ton, 
\\h)mper,    aud     l.ve    (ol    Philadelphia); 
!       i.  (in-tin,  Brotiie,  Pterrepoint,  White, 
l.dw.tids,  dood,  (nllett,  Bensm,  «.\c. 

ii  ...         ■ 

Bno\<  HOCEI.E. 

Observations  on  realtyrouchocele/oi  what 
might  perhaps  be  better  called  ^utluinL 
henna,  are  so  extremely  rare,  that  we  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  M.  Larrey's  recently- 
published  "  Clinique  Chirurgicale." 

"  Ileal  bronchocele,''  says  this  author, 
"  consists  of  one  or  several  tumours  tilled 
with  air,  which,  during  its  forcible  compres- 
sion in  the  upper  portion  of  the  truchea,  the 
larynx,  or  the  mouth,  bus  produced  small 
hernia;  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  these 
tumours  rapidly  increase  in  size,  so  as  not 
unfrequently  to  exert  a  violent  pressure  on 
the  vessels  of  the  neck.  Thev  are  situated 
in  front,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  larvnx,  he- 
tv\e<  n  the  hyoid  hone  abd  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, or  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  ami 
the  lirst  tracheal  ring,  and  are  invariably 
produced  by  violent  exertion.  The  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  this  kind  of  bron- 
chocele consists  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
tumour  under  compression.  In  Egypt  we 
frequently  observed  this  kind  of  broncho- 
cele in  the  blind,  who  are  very  numerous 
there,  and  who  are  employed  by  the  priests 
to  chant  at  the  top  of  the  minarets.  It  ge- 
nerally happens,  that  niter  two  or  three 
year:,,  such  persons  became  totally  unfit  for 
this  office,  on  account  of  the  occurrence  and 
subsequent  increase  of  these  tumours.  Since 
ray  return  from  Egypt?  1  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  two  cases  of  bron- 
chocele in  two  subaltern  officers,  who  hud 
for  a  considerable  time  been  employed  as 
military  instructors.  One  of  them  had  near 
the  larynx  two  tumours,  which  were  free 
from  pain,  and  crepitus  on  pressure.  They 
were  of  equal  size  and  globular  form,  and 
the  skin  by  which  they  were  covered  was 
rather  tense,  but  without  any  morbid  alte- 
ration. Both  individuals  had  almost  en- 
tirely lost  their  voice,  being  unable  to  make 
themselves  understood  by  words,  except 
whilst  forcibly  compressing  the  tumours. 
They  were  nlso  obliged  to  breathe  with  their 
mouths  wide  open.  In  consequence  of  the 
continued  pressure  on  the  vessels  of  the 
neck,  the  jugular  veins  had  become  en- 
larged, and  they  suffered  greatly  from  con- 
gestion within  the  head.  The  application  of 
bladders  idled  with  ice,  and  of  graduated 
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compresses  with  camphorated  spirit  and  liq. 
amnion,  iicelat.,  greatly  reduced  the  size  of 
the  tumours,  hut  (lid  not  prevent  their  re- 
appearance on  the  hast  exertion." 


EXTIRPATION   o.I     \   s«  innnors  tumour 

IN     1  HI     M  CKj     HV     M.    I.AHItl  il  . 

ul.  Murt't,  aini.  H),  of  n  robust  con- 
stitution, hut  of  .scrofulous  habit,  had  on  the 
left   side  of  the    neck   a    tabulated   tumour, 

>\  liicli  extended,  from  tlie  mastoid  process 

alone;  the  jaw  to  the  larynx  ;  it  was  of  ten 
years'  growth,  and  hnd  of  late  attained  to 
Niirh  a  size,  rh  to  form  a  large  ])rominence 
in  front  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  almost  im- 
moveable, and  free  from  pain  ;  the  skin  by 
which  it  was  covered  did  not  exhibit  any 
morbid  alteration.  lie  had  been  tteated  by 
various  methods,  but  without  benefit.  Some 
practitioners  had  advised  the  extirpation  of 
the  tumour,  whilst  others  considered  this 
impracticable.  M.  Larrey,  though  fully 
aware  of  its  difficulty  and  danger,  perceived, 
however,  no  other  means  of  delaying1  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  case,  and  finding  the 
patient  resolved  to  undergo  the  operation,  it 
was  performed  in  the  following  manner  : — 
An  incision  was  made  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zontal hrancb  of  the  lower  jaw;  and  three 
others  which  met  the  first  at  right  angles, 
one  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  auother  across  the  centre  of 
the  tumour,  and  a  third  over  the  larynx  ; 
the  flaps  were  carefully  detached  from  the 
scirrhous  mass,  and  the  tumour  dissected 
from  the  surrounding  parts;  some  of  its 
roots  were  very  deep-seated,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  first  to  remove  three  quarters  of 
the  tumour,  in  order  to  have  access  to  them  ; 
one  of  the  roots  was  so  near  the  large  blood- 
vessels, as  to  require  to  be.  tied  before  it 
could  be  removed  ;  another  lobe  was  fixed 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
secondand  third  cervical  vertebra  ;  another, 
of  oval  form,  was  adherent  to  the  cellular 
sheath  of  the  common  carotid,  which  was 
thus,  on  its  removal,  completely  laid  bare; 
a  third  pedicle  was  attached  to  the  left  side 
of  the  larynx,  and  seated  between  the  genio- 
glossus  muscle  and  hyoid  bone,  and  a  fourth, 
reached  upwards  into  the  mouth.  More 
than  fifteen  vessels  were  tied,  among  which 
were  the  external  maxillary,  the  submeu- 
tal,  occipital,  superior  thyroid,  and  sublin- 
gual arteries  ;  several  branches  of  the  facial, 
vagus,  and  sub-lingual,  and  the  accessory 
nerve,  at  its  passage  through  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  were  divided.  The  wound 
was  closed  by  about  twenty  sutures.  The 
operation  lasted  fifty  minutes,  and  was  borne 
by  the  patient  with  great  firmness  ;  imme- 
diately after  it  he  was  seized  with  svneope, 
which  was  soon  follow  ed  by  a  tranquil  sleep. 
iSo  untoward  symptom  was  observed  during 


the  first  three  days  after  tho  operation,  ex- 
cept a  slight  febrile  ex<  itement  on  the  third. 
On  flic  Four  til,  the  dressings  were  removed 
tot  tlie  first  time;  the  wounds  had  aliie 
completely  united,  and  there  was  not  much 
suppuration  in  the  situation  of  the  liga- 
tures. On  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  tlie 
Ligatures'  came  away,  and  on  the  31st  day 
after  the  operation,  the.  patient  was  perfect- 
ly cured.  The  tumour  was  found  to  consist 
of'  lihio-cellular  texture  ;  the  external  por- 
tion of  each  lobe  was  formed  by  very  dense 
cellular  tissue,  of  which  concentric  layers 
were  sent  towards  the  centre  of  each  lobe, 
like  the  cells  of  an  orange  ;  the  cellular  tis- 
sue contained  between  these  cells  was  of 
greyish-white  colour,  rather  dense  and 
elastic! — Cimigue  Chiruigicale  rfc  M.  lc 
baron  ilc  Larrey. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Police,  (of  course 
with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Peel)  have  deter- 
mined to  send  their  sick  men  to  the  dispen- 
saries and  hospitals,  for  medical  assistance, 
instead  of  appointing  district  surgeons,  as 
was  at  first  contemplated. 

'ibis  information  was  communicated  to 
me  by  a  surgeon  of  great  respectability, 
who  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  com- 
missioners a  short  time  since. 

Can  any  thing  so  flagrant  and  unjust  be 
permitted  to  pass,  without  the  censure  which 
it  merits?  Can  the  sacred  name  of  charity 
be  thus  perverted  1  What  will  the  dispensary 
system  next  bring  upon  the  profession  1 

I  suppose  Mr.  Peel  will,  ere  long,  for  two 
guineas  per  annum,  supply  his  family  aud 
Servants  with  medical  attendance  and  me- 
dicines, as  I  believe,  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  from  these  establishments  attend 
patients  at  their  own  houses. 

Without  your  continued  and  powerful  ex- 
ertions to  repress  these  growing  evils,  and 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  general 
practitioners,  to  unite  and  assist  you  in  your 
laudable  endeavours,  I  predict  that  this  in- 
dustrious and  meritorious  class  of  men,  will 
soon  be  deprived  of  more  of  the  emoluments 
which  they  have  hitherto  received,  and  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  well-wisher, 

A  Surgical  Ri  i  on  mi  u. 

London,  Feb.    29th,  1830. 
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on  mi:  mi. imc  \.i.  si;n\  Ki:  or  rm. 

I.  M    IMUA  Co.Ml'ANY. 

No,  in, 

7^   //<<'     r.llltor  (>/  Till.     f.ANVl   I  . 

Sir, — In  treating  generally  of  matters  of 
finance  of  the  East  India  Company's  medi- 
cal service;  in  addition  to  what  lias  been 
mentioned  of  puv  and  allowances,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state,  that  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment, prior  to  the  late  reductions,  me- 
dical officers,  whether  surgeons  or  assistant- 
surgeoftff,  in  charge  of  regiments,  depart- 
iiients,  or  battalions,  drew  as  follows:  A  sick 
and  well  allowance,  for  every  man,  borne 
upon  the  strength  of  the  regiment,  under 
t lie  head  of  medicine  allowance,  of  rupees 
'J,  annas  11,  and  l-§  pie  per  man  per  men- 
sem, and  5  annas  per  day  for  eveiy  man  sick 
in  hospital.  The  above  for  Europeans. 
The  rate  of  monthly  medical  allowances  fixed 
for  the  different  descriptions  of  native 
troops,  including  European  commissioned 
and  non -commissioned  officers,  was,  for  every 
100  men  borne  on  the  muster-rolls,  sonaut 
rupees  'J1,  and  8  annas  per  month.  Besides 
which  a  stoppage  was  made  from  the  native 
sick  in  hospital  for  the  surgeon,  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates  per  diem  :  from  a  subadar  4 
annas;  a  jemadar  .*>  annas;  a  havildar  or 
naick  %  annas;  and  from  a  sepoy  1  anna. 
For  which  suras  the  medical  officers  in 
charge  had  to  provide  for  Europeans,  diet 
and  wine,  clothing,  cots,*  and  bedding,  hos- 
pital servants,  and  European  and  country 
medicines,  ami  necessaries  of  every  descrip- 
tion. F"or  natives,  medicines  and  attend- 
ance as  above,  and  in  every  case  to  provide 
their  own  instruments.  To  fulfil  these  con- 
tracts, medical  officers  were  permitted  to 
indent  on  the  dispensary  of  Fort  William 
for  Surgical  instruments,  European  medi- 
cines and  wine,  for  which  they  paid  to  the 
coin  pan  v,  1'J  per  cent  more  than  the  prime 
cost.  The  allowance  fur  provincial  batta- 
lions, lascars,  gun-drivers,  and  train  estab- 
lishment, was  1(>  sonant  rupees  for  every 
1 00  men  in  charge  of  the  medical  officer 
per  month.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the 
above  allowances,  medical  officers  of  the 
Bengal  service  incur  the  loss  of  full  batta 
in  common  with  their  military  bretlireu. 

No  captain  or  subaltern  in  the  Hast  India 
Company's  service  in  India  can  live  on  his 
pay.  In  these  ranks  are  included  surgeons 
and  assistant-surge  ons  of  this  army.  Thev 
are  all,  and  many  of  them  verv  deeply,  id 
debt  —  nine-tenths  of  their  time  of  service 
being   spent   in    cantonment,     in    half-batta 

*  Or  beds. 


station*,  on  peace  allowances*  ami  even  in 

lling  and  in  the  held,  the  extia  u 
alluwed  them  dots  not  covt-r  llieir  addi- 
Uonal  expends.  \\  «•  have  s.-eu  ihut  r»-"i- 
iiicmal  mci!.<  ul  officers,  lor  the  performance 
of  their  pr  ifssiidftsJ  duties,  evm  tlit-  n. 
extensive  and  arduous,  ure  allowed  the 
difference  ol  batta  of  the  next  superior  rank, 
that  of  captain,  ..(»  rupees  a  month  only,  and 
I*)  niptts  |  mouth  as  a  palanquin  allow- 
ance, the  carriage  of  which  costs  them 
rupees  a  month,  which  last  sum  wn«  the 
allowance  before  the  late  reductions,  and 
continues  to  he  so  to  native  officers,  suba- 
dars,  and  jemadars,  to  whom  in  retirements, 
palaiupiiu  has  been  granted  as  an  honorary 
reward  and  distinction  for  past  feervice*. 
Hut  supposing  the  pay  of  lieutenant  to  be 
sufficient  for  a  medical  officer's  subsistence 
in  India,  as  we  have  shown  that  it  is  not, 
there  would  in  this  supposition,  be  5J  rupees 
a  month  only  to  medical  officers  for  the  most 
extensive  possible  charge,  as  a  remuneration 
for  iheir  entire  devotion  to  the  setviee  of 
their  grateful  and  considerate  employer.-. 
In  very  manv  situations  and  circumstances, 
probably  as  the  cuse  now  stands,  far  half 
the  period  of  their  service  in  India,  medical 
officers  will  find  themselves  restricted  to 
this  half-allowance  for  a  palanquin,  which 
they  must  keep  up,  and  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency for  bearers  as  they  best  inav.  When 
marching  fiom  station  to  station,  or  from- 
one  regiment  to  another,  and  when  without 
I  medical  charge,  no  fault  of  theirs,  medical 
officers  are  reduced  to  the  bare  pav  of  lieun->  W; 
tenant.  \\\  the  preceding  letters,  the  men- 
tion of  a  hardship  and  expense,  to  which 
medical  officers  are  peculiarly  liable  and 
often  subjected,  has  been  omitted.  A  isM 
dual  officer  is  seldom  allowed  to  remain 
with  one  regiment  longer  than  two  or  three 
years.  lie  is  frequently  removed,  and  often 
to  widely-distant  stations,  at  much  shorter 
periods.  On  joining  another  regiment,  he 
has  a  new  and  different  uniform  to  provide, 
and  if  he  be  peimitled  to  remain  with  this 
new  corps  for  six  months,  he  is  required  to 
pay  from  7  0  to  100  rupees  as  eutrance  mo 
ney  to  the  mess,  and  to  incur  in  every  case 
of  joining  another  regiment,  a  fresh  additi- 
onal liability  for  mess  debts.  The  latest 
accounts  from  Madras  acquaint  us,  that  the 
poverty  of  the  medical  department  is  ex- 
treme, and  that  assistant-surgeons  iu  par- 
particular  are  in  the  greatest  distress 
and  want.  That  no  one  will  accept  the 
charge  of  the  European  regiments,  who  is 
permitted  to  decline  the  honourable  post. 
That  the  garrison  of  iUmgalore,  hitherto  one 
of  the  best,  the  most  agreeable,  and  the  I 
healthiest  on  this  establishment,  lately  be- 
came vacant,  and  not  a  soul  asked  for  the 
appointment ;  and  surgeon  Cruickshank  was 
sent  to  do  the  duty.     That  the  cantonment 
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surgeoncy  of  Nagpore  is  now  going  a 
begging.  That  I'ooiwunalre,  hitherto  the 
ln'si  appointment  in  t la**  service,  has  been 
conferred  on  tine  of  his  Majesty's  ussislnut- 
BUrgjeOBfl  on  I  salary  of  00  rupees  a  month  ! 
And  that  tin-  (uneral  Hospital  at  Madras, 
for  whieh  tlie  Mir:;ci)ii  formerly  drew  3000 
rupees  a  month,  now  affords  <>();),  not  suffi- 
cient lo  exist  upon  at  the  1'iesideticy.  All 
this  affords  satisfaction  to  our  em  lines,  who 
are  neither  few  nor  poweileia. 

"  Von  talk  of  gaiety  and  innocence  ! 

The-  moment  when  the  fatal  fruit  was  oaten 

They    parted,   ne'er    to    meet   again  ;    and 

malice 
lias  ever  since  been  plavmute  to  light  gaiety, 
From  the   first    moment  when    the   smiting 

infant 
Destroys  the  flower  or  butterfly  it  toys  with, 
To  the  last  chuckle  of  the  dying  miser 
Who  hears  his  neighbour  has  been  made  a 

tankrupt."  Sin  W.  Scott. 

In  Bengal  the  medical  department  is  ex- 
erting itself  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances, 
as  appears  from  the  following  notice  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  30th 
December  last: — "  We  have  received  a  copy 
of  a  memorial,  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  presented  to  the  East  India  Company, 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  of  that 
corporation,  who  conceive  themselves  injur- 
ed by  the  recent  orders  issued,  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  pay  and  allowances,  throughout  the 
cantonments  of  Bengal.  The  document  is 
of  enormous  length,  quite  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  newspaper.  The  strong  ground  of  breach 
of  contract  is  taken  bv  the  medical,  as  it  has 
been  by  the  other  classes  of  oificers,  as  an 
argument  against  the  new  compulsorv  regu- 
lation, which  is  altogether  unanswerable  ; 
and,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  has 
never  yet  been  answered.''  The  editor 
might  with  great  truth  and  propriety  have 
added, — nor  is  there  the  smallest  chance 
that  it  ever  will.  We  heartily  wish  this 
memorial  success.  Its  non-publication  in- 
duces us  to  proceed  with  our  account  of  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  Company's  medi- 
cal officers  in  India,  as  a  warning  to  the  ad- 
venturous and  unwarv  to  avoid  this  service  ; 
and  we  are  not  led  to  desist  from  this  task, 
by  the  very  unsatisfactory  speech  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Proprietors  at  the  India 
House,  in  reply  to  certain  remonstrances 
and  questions  from  Mr.  Hume,  regarding  the 
late  reductions  of  tlie  allowances  of  medical 
officers  in  India.  An  account  of  this  debate 
will  be  found  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for 
January,  18  JO  : — Mr.  Hume  "disapproved 
of  reducing  the  pay  of  the  Compam  '- 
vants  in  India,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  ever  bt  ing 
able  to  return  to  their  native  couutry.     The 


Medical  Establishments,  according  to  the 
infoimalioi'  winch  hi:  had  received,  was 
placed  on  a  lovvi  r  Bdftle  of  remuneration  than 
any  other.  The  Company  aright  proem,, 
us  of  infeiiot  education,  even  if  tho 
allowances  were  reduced  one  half.  lie  did 
not  defend  the  system  of  contracts,  but  they 
had  existed  half  a  century,  and  were  consui- 
eted  ns  a  part  of  the  source  of  emolument  or 
remuneration  for  sei  vices,  which  ought  not 
to  be  cut  ofl'  without  substituting  some  com- 
pensation. He  trusted  the  Court  would  re- 
consider its  orders,  and  deal  liberally  as  well 
as  justly,  and  not  continue  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  press  80  heavily  on  a  particular  class 
of  their  servants.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  hear 
that  the  regulations  for  such  reductions  were 
either  removed,  or  very  considerably  modi- 
fied. He  was  most  willing  to  leave  the 
whole  business  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors; 
he  believed  that  it  could  not  he.  left  in  better 
hands."  The  chairman  said,  "  He  was  glad 
to  hear  the  houourable  proprietor  express. 
I  ing  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  the  Direc- 
tors. They  could  only  he  actuated  by  the 
'desire  of  advancing  the  Company's  inter- 
|  ests,  and  those  of  their  servants.  With 
regard  to  what  the  honourable  proprietor 
had  said  as  to  the  Medical  Establishments, 
he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  the  reduc- 
tion was  not  made  without  granting  some 
remuneration  to  those  who  would  be  affected 
by  it.  Since  those  orders  were  sent  out, 
which  the  honourable  proprietor  admitted 
to  be  correct  in  principle,  a  considerable 
boon  had  been  conferred  on  their  medical 
servants,  who  were  now  allowed  to  retire 
with  700/.  a  year,  instead  of  .500/.  as  hereto- 
fore. It  was  proper  for  him,  however,  to 
state,  that  the  regulations  had  been  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  suspended,"  (which  : 
for  this  is  very  material),  "and  that  orders 
have  beeu  sent  out  for  that  purpose,"  (what 
purpose?)  ;  "and  that  as  regarded  other 
points,"  (what  points?),  "  there  had  been 
for  the  present  material  modifications.  It 
was  a  subject  to  which  every  attention  should 
be  paid."  The  Sunday  Times  of  the  '20th 
December  last  has  this  account :  "  The 
chairman  said,  that  by  a  recent  regulation, 
medical  oificers"  (meaning  medical  officers 
generally,  of  course)  "  would  be  allowed, 
after  stated  service,  to  retire  upon  a  pension 
of  700/.  a  year,  in  place  of  500/.,  which  was 
the  former  allowance."  Now  the  stated 
service  to  entitle  to  this  increased  rate  of 
pension,  is  five  years' service  in  the  medical 
boards,  with  the  trilling  period,  in  addition, 
of  from  Unity-live  to  forty  yeais' previous 
service  in  1  uuia,  altogether,  in  a  medical  ca- 
pacity, as  sup*  riutendiug  surgeon,  full  sur- 
geou,  and  assistant-surgeon.  The  order  for 
;  retirement  is,  "  Members  of  the  Medical 
}  Hoard  who  shall  have  served  five  years  iu 
i  that   situation,    and   not   l?s»  than    twenty 
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years  in  In  !ia,  incJudirx^  three  year*  for  a    mired  for  his  benevolence  and   genero 
furlough,   shall    b>i   permitted   to  Retire,  and    to  know  what  reductions   could   be  m;i'' 
allowed  700/.  per  annum."     Lii  ptain  Eng'    ''"'  medical  dehartmeljt.     The  Doctor's  rt» 
lish,  members  of  the   medical  boards,  who    plv  was,  that  the  salaries  ot  medical  officers 
shall  have  served  five  years'  in  that  situation,    which  fell  short  of  MM)/,  a  year,  dear  of  con- 
aud twelve  years,  previously,  iu   a  medical    traits,   would    not  in  India  admit  ot    an\ 
tcity,  making  seventeen  years,  with  three   duciion,  hut   that  a  percentage,    might    be 
irs  for  a  furlough,   being  twenty  years    taken  from  all  incomes  exceeding  that  >um, 
service,  shall  be  permitted   to  retire,    and  I  and  the  Governor  might  beglri  with  his,  the 
allowed  700/.   per  annum.     Instead  of  ac«   Doctor's  oim.     Sir   George's   zeal   for  the 
quiring  this  good  fortune  in  twelve  years,  as   public   interests    was   not   to  he  depressed, 
is  insinuated  above  to  be  possible,  an  assist-  |  He  immediately'  declared  the  seventeen  ju- 
ant-surgeon,  if  fortunate,  may  be   promoted    nior  full  surgeons  on  the  list,  to  be  superuu- 
to  a  surgeoncy  in  twelve  years,   a-d  he  wi'l    merary,   and    to    be    promoied    over    again. 
then,  as  junior   surgeon,   have  117  steps  t  >    By  this  means,  a  stop  was  put  to  alt  promo- 
surmount  iu  Bengal,  76  in  Madras,   and    1')  tion  in   the   list  of  assistant-surgeons,   lor 
in  Bombay,  to  reach  a  seat  in   the  Board  of  seven  years  ;  and  the  difference  of  pay  to  so 
the  Presidency  to  which  he  belongs.     The    many  medical  officers,  whose  promotion  was 
boon  conferred  on  the   members  of  the  Me-    80  retarded,  was  thus  saved  to  Sir  George's 
dical  Boards,  can  have  no  reference  to  the   honourable  employers.  Sir  George  Barlow's 
medical   reductions  that  have  lately  takeu    other  measure  for  medical  saving   was,   in 
place,  the  members  of  these  Boards  having  consequence,  as  he  alleged,  of  the   want  of 
all  been  independent  of,  and  having  on  their,  full  surgeons  with  regiments,    to  remove  a 
own  accounts  had  nothing  to  do  with,  medi-    great  number  of  elderly  men  from  garrisou 


cal  contracts  for  the  last  ten  to  twenty- 
years  of  their  service.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  remuneration,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
to  those  who  have  really  suffered,  has,  it  is 
hoped,  been  already  clearly  shown,  and  need 
not  further  be  insisted  on. 

The  reader  may  here  be  reminded,  that 
the  order  of  the  Directors  for  the  abolition  of 
medical  contracts  in  India,  is  dated  May 
28th,  1828  and  that  the  agency  of  the  Me- 
dical Boards  was  necessary  to  carry  this 
order  into  effect,  in  conformity  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Court.  On  the  '28th  of  August 
following,  the  Directors  sent  out  orders  to 
raise  the  pensions  of  the  members  of  the 
Boards  to  700/.  a  year,  after  five  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  Boards,  instead  of  ;>00J.,  the 
former  allowance  ;  and  the  members  were  ot 
the  same  time  informed  ("  a  word  to  the 
wise  "),  that  individual  mombers  might  be 
continued  in  their  seats,  provided  govern- 
ment should  be  of  opinion,  that  such  conti- 
nued service  of  any  member  of  the  Board 
was  "indispensable  to  the  public  interests." 
This  last  order  was  published  at  Fort  St. 
George  on  the  '20th  January,  1829,  and  the 
former  order  for  the  abolition  of  medical 
contracts,  was  published  on  the  28th  April, 
to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  July  following. 
Medical  officers,  who  suffered  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  contracts  in  India,  have  the  same 
retiring  pension  as  formerly,  191/.  12.s\, after 
from  seventeen  to  thirty  years'  actual  ser- 
vice in  India. 

The  medical  establishment  of  Madrasmay 
date  its  misfortunes,  in  a  great  measure, 
frun  the  government  of  Sir  Geor-e  Mailow. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Fort  St.  George, 
this    person  sent  to   the  then  President  of 


and  other  staff  situations,  which  they  had 
long  held,  aud  to  post  them  to  sepoy  batta- 
lions ;  for  the  duties  of  which  their  years 
and  infirmities  rendered  them  quite  unfit, 
while  to  tho  garrisons  and  other  appoint- 
ments thus  vacated,  be  nominated  assistant- 
surgeons,  upon  salaries  reduced  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-eighth  of  their  former  amount. 
This  arrangement  could  not  last  long.  The 
full  surgeons  were  found  incompetent  to  the 
duties  of  regiments,  and  were  gradually  re- 
placed in  their  appointments,  but  they  never 


only  period  in  which  he  is  able  to  perform 
the  duties  of  regimental  surgeon.  His  com- 
plete period  of  service  in  India,  when  he 
may  retire  upon  the  pay  of  his  tank,  is 
seventeen  years,  and  the  promotion  is  so 
slow,  that  twelve  out  of  those  seventeen 
years,  at  least,  is  spent  in  the  rank  of  assist- 
ant-surgeon. . 

Having  mentioned  the  deficiency  of  full 
surgeons  on  all  the  establishments,  this  as- 
sertion remains  to  be  proved. 

In  Bengal  the  medical  establishment  con- 
sists of  36*1  officers,  of  whom  120  are  full 
surgeons,  and  241  assistant-surgeons. 

The  recognised  appointments  for  full  sur- 
geons are  the  following  :  — 

iWembers  of  the  Medical  Hoard :J 

Superintending  surgeons 12 

Surgeons   attached  to  residents  at  the 

courts  of  native  princes    4 

G  arrison  surgeons     5 

Surgeons  employed  at  the  presidency  of 

Fort  William \..     10 

Surgeons  employed  at  civil  stations    . . 


the    Medical    Board,  and  phv'slcilvh  general    Ten  light-cavalry  regiments     10 

in  India,  Dr.  James  Anderson,  so  justly  ad- [Two  European  regiments 2 
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Seventy- four  regiments  of  native  in- 
fant! y 71 

Horse  artillery,  thn-«-  brigades 3 

Foot    nrtillciy,    live    battalions  ( Kuro- 

peans)    5 

Ditto         ditto         Golundau/.e   natives, 

two  battalions    2 

Full-surgeon    charges  on   this    .Presi- 
dency  ' 138 

Establishment  of  full  surgeons  on  ditto  120 

Wanting  to  complete    18 

Madras  medical  establishment  surgeons  72 

Assistant-surgeons 146 

Total 218 


Recognised  Charges  and  Appointments  of 
full  Surgeons  at  Madras. 

Members  o{  the  Medical  Hoard 3 

Superintending  surgeons 9 

Staff-surgeons     2 

Garrison  and  cantonment  surgeons..  . .  14 
Surgeons  attached  to  residents  at  na- 
tive courts,  at  civil  stations,  and  in 


Persia 


Surgeons  employed  at  the   Presidency 

of  Fort  St.  George    5 

Eight  regiments  of  light  cavalry 8 

Two  European  regiments    2 

Fifty-two  native  regiments 52 

One  brigade  European  horse  artillery  1 

One  ditto  native  horse  artillery    1 

Two  battalions,  European  foot  artillery  2 
One    ditto    native  foot  artillery  (Go- 

landauze)    1 

-moo  ai  H     ,ff 

Establishment  of  full  surgeons  on   this 
Presidency     

nssJnov  _.r      .                         ,  ~ 

Wanting  to  complete! 35 

Medical    establishment    Bombay   sur- 
geons    43 

Assistant-surgeons    100 


■ 


Total 


143 


Surgeons'  Appointments,  Bombay. 

Members  of  the  Medical  Board 3 

Superintending  surgeons 4 

Garrisons  and  stations,  and  permanently 

1  employed  at  the  Presidency     50 


57 
Establishment  of  full  surgeons  for  Bom- 
bay           45 

— 
..  .Wanting  ty  complete    12 


I  he  neatest  deficiency  of  full  surgeons 
at  Madras,  is  explained  bv  the  iniquitous  re- 
duction oU'ecled  by  Sir  George  Barlow  in 
1808-9, 

The  injustice  thus  done;  by  keeping  sixty- 
four  aseistaUt-Surgeona  on  the  three  esta- 
blishments from  tbfir  just  right  of  promo- 
tion, is  sulliciently  obvious.  The  object  of 
this  is  equally  plain  —  the  saving  of  the. 
difference  of  pay  betwixt  the  two  ranks; 
and  no  better  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
this  measure  than  the  arbitrary  one — "  Sic 
volo,  sic  jubeo,  slet  pro  ration e  voluntas." 
But  the  deficiency  of  medical  officers  for  the 
duties  of  the  army,  especially  in  the  field, 
has  long  been  felt,  and,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, deplored.  In  the  late  Burmese  war, 
the  want  of  medical  officers  was  very  great, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  in  a  small  degree,  than  by  re- 
moving garrison  and  civil  surgeons  from 
their  appointments  in  India,  and  sending 
them  on  this  service.  The  medical  staff  of 
the  largest  army  usually  assembled  in  India, 
as  far  as  the  Company  is  concerned,  seldom 
consists  of  more  than  one  superintending  or 
staff  surgeon,  whose  time  and  attention  are 
generally  occupied  with  returns,  accounts, 
and  the  carriage  of  the  sick.  Two  or  three 
assistants  to  ditto.  Surgeons,  or  assistant- 
surgeons,  are  placed  on  the  staff  at  his  dis- 
posal, on  the  bare  pay  of  their  rank.  One 
medical  storekeeper,  or  apothecary,  and  one 
assistant-surgeon  to  each  regiment,  of  pro- 
bably 800  figbting  men,  exclusive  of  follow- 
ers. Of  this  want,  General  Wellesley  thus 
writes  to  Major  Munro,  after  the  battle  of 
Assaye  : — "  The  reasou  for  which  he,  Colo- 
nel Stevenson,  was  detained  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  from  the  23d  till  the  26th  of 
September,  was,  that  I  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  assistance  of  his  surgeons  to  dress 
my  wounded  soldiers,  many  of  whom,  after 
all,  were  not  dressed  for  nearly  a  week,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  number  of  medical 
men."  See  the  Life  of  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  just  published.  And  as 
far  as  our  information  goes,  no  improvement 
in  the  supply  of  medical  officers  to  the  Com- 
pany's troops  for  field,  or  any  service,  has 
taken  place  since  the  battle  of  Assaye,  Sep- 
tember, 1803. 

But  the  pay  of  superintending  surgeons, 
and  of  members  of  the  medical  boards,  is 
good,  and  admits  of  considerable  saving. 
True!  but  these  situations  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  medical  men  generally,  being  at- 
tainable only  after  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty- live  years'  service  in  India,  a  servi- 
tude not  1  in  60.0  lives,  is  able,  from  his 
state  of  health,  to  accomplish.  It  is  said 
that  these  situations  are  attainable  in  much 
shorter  periods  than  those  given  in  your 
X  umber  of  7th  of  November  last.  IS  ay, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Directors 
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for  the  retirement  of  tli«*ir  me  lical  od 
there  is  an   apparent  chance  o(   a   surgeon's 

aituiuiiiv  ili<-  pennon  of  7<»/.  per  .iimum 
alter  live  years'  seivice  in  the  Medical 
l'>  mrtl,  beli.re  lie  alt  ul  I  have  Served  twenty 
its  in  all,  hi  a  medical  capacity  m  1 1 1< I ■ , i , 
including  three  years  tor  a  furlough.  I  In* 
i*  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  order,  which 
is  as  follows:  — "  .Me  in  hers  ©f  tl.e  Medical 
Boaid  who  have  been  in  that  station  not  less 
than  two  years,  und  not  lean  than  twenty 
years  in  India,  including  three  year*  lor  one 
furlough,  are  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
service,  and  allowed  $00/.  per  annum,  and 
7i»()/.  if  they  have  served  five  years  in  that 
fctution  ;"  that  is,  according  to  the  Directors, 
our  pension-list  has  been  so  much  burdened 
by  members  of  the  medical  boards  in  India 
•retiring  from  the  service,  on  the  highest 
pension  hitherto  allowed,  before  they  have 
served  twenty  years,  including  three  years 
furlough,  or  before  they  have  actually  served 
seventeen  years  in  India,  that  we  are  ob- 
liged, by  the  above  provision,  to  guard 
against  the  frequency  of  the  recurrence  of 
these  premature  and  expensive  retirements. 
No  !  we  cannot  atford  this,  but  we  allow 
medical  ollioers  to  retire  on  7001.  after  the 
following  service  : — 

Wars. 

Service  in  the  Medical  Board    5 

Furlough  alter  the  first  ten  years'  service 

in  India     '. 3 

Prior  service  to  coming  into  the  Board  in 

a  medical  capacity II 

_ 


Total  . . 


HO 


This  regulation  is  more  remarkable,  as  no 
surgeon  can  retire  on  full  pay  until  he  shall 
have  served  twenty  years,  including  three 
years  for  a  furlough, — that  is,  until  after 
seventeen  years'  actual  service  in  India  ; 
and  the  risk  of  this  premature  good  fortuue 
is  twice  guarded  against  in  the  preceding 
rank  of  superintending  surgeons,  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  terras,  at  two  and  live  years' 
service  as  such,  and  once  previously  as 
members  of  the  board,  after  two  years'  ser- 
vice on  the  board.  The  longer  service  of 
course  including  the  lesser,  this  provision 
guards  against  an  impossibility,  and  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  deceive  and 
mislead.  The  reader  is  not  expected  to  be- 
lieve &bt  statement  on  bare  assertion.  The 
following  account  of  the  actual  period  of 
Bervice  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
boards,  and  of  the  seniors  of  the  subordinate 
ranks  of  the  medical  establishments  in  India, 
will  show  whether  the  infliction  of  five 
years'  additional  service  on  members  of  the 
boards,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  Direc- 
tors, that  they  might  have  reached  the  701)/. 
a  year  before  tweuty  years'  service,  be  fair 
and  candid,  or  otherwise. 


■cy,  JUnl.  Yrfcrt. 

.  ;,  l^t  \lem!i. -r  Medical  Boird.  .    n 

—  and       Ditto       Ditto   

—  .;  1         Ditto       Ditto   

—  iior  ^oj.eriiiteud.  Sur^. 

—  ni  »i  Surgeon 

-W  Senior  Assistant-Surgeon  ... .    Jl 

Madras,  1st  Member  Medical    Hoard 

—  fad        Ditto        Ditto    38 

—  3d  Ditto        Ditto    

— •  Senior  Superintend.  Surgeon 

—  Senior  Surgeon \i7 

—  nor  Assistant-Surgeon  ....    1  '> 

Bombay,  1st  Member  Medical  Board..   32 

—  2nd       Ditto        Ditto   

—  3d        Ditto      Ditto  

—  Senior  Superintend.  Surgeou  $6 

—  Senior  Surgeon U2 

—  Senior  Assislaut-Surgeou ....  5 

Of  the  unjust  niggardliness  of  the  Directors 
to  this  class  of  their  servauts  abroad,  and  of 
the  consequent  misfortunes  of  the  latter,  a 
better  example,  certainly  a  more  favourable 
one  for  the  Directors,  cannot  be  given,  than 
that  afforded  by  the  following  account  of  the 
late  first  member  of  the  medical  board  of 
Calcutta,  Alexander  (Jibbs,  esq  ,  extracted 
from  the  obituary  of  the  Calcutta  Gazette, 
of  the  15th  June,  18'Jl.)  : — "  AlexanderGibbs, 
esq.,  senior  member  of  the  Bengal  Medical 
Board,  died  at  his  house  at  Coringa,  on  the 
4th  June,  1829.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  1760.  He  was  surgeon  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  lndiaman  1732.  which 
was  blown  up  in  the  Madras  lloads  in  the 
same  year.  He  was  appointed  an  assistant- 
surgeon  on  the  Madras  establishment,  and 
transferred  to  the  Bengal  establishment  in 
1783  ;  promoted  to  a  lull  surgeoncy  in  1802; 
promoted  to  a  superintending  surgeoncy  in 
181-1 ;  and  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  board 
in  1825.  In  46  years'  service,  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  never  absent  from  his  duty  but  for  two 
months.  The  property  which  he  had  accu- 
mulated, amounted  only  to  a  sufficient  sum 
to  have  enabled  him,  had  he  lived,  to  retire 
in  respectable,  not  affluent,  circumstances." 

Mr.  Gibbs,  therefore,  served  as — 

Assistant-Surgeon     19  years 

Full  Surgeou 12     „ 

Superintending  Surgeon 11      ,, 

Member  Medical  Board   4     „ 

Total ....  46  yrs. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  eight  months 
ago,  Mr.  Gibbs  wanted  one  years'  service  in 
the  board  to  entitle  him  to  the  increased 
pension,  or  boon,  as  it  is  called,  of  700/.  per 
annum. 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  number 
of  years'  servitude  of  medical  officers  of  the 
Company's  service  in  India  generally,  up  to 
the  present  date  ;   and  from  the  fortunes  of 


DKHMY  INFIRMARY. 
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the  above-mentioned   deceased  gmiktlllfll 
in  better  Imit-a,  mill,  personally,  ill  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  n correct  estimate 

in. iv   be    t.iniiiil  of  the  jirn>]ii  i-ls  which  (Ins 
siiviic  ;n   1  L-.i  1 1 1  \    tillers    lo    sui'li    peisniis    1| 

now  enter  it  ,  unil,  it  ilicy  were  ever  felt,  a 
con&idatotieo  of  these  foota  mnv  well  qoiel 
(lu>  u|'i»i>'lii'iit.iniih  of  the  I  >n<i'iui>  ,  li  -t  any 
of  their  medical  servants  should  attain  the 
highest  iiriiMon  that  their  service  affords,  in 
lesi  llu iu  s<  vi-nti«ii  \  cars'  actual  service  in 
India,  1  here  is  m>  other  way  of  judging  of 
die  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  provision 
made  .by  the  Directors  for  the  medical  branch 
tire  Company's  s-ervants  in  India,  than  by 
comparing  their  remuneration  with  that 
awarded  by  (lie  directors  to  other  depart- 
ment-; of  their  servants.  Hut  Having  already 
trespassed  perhaps  too  far  on  your  valuable 
space,  this,  and  the  prbdfof  the  insufficiency 
of  tlie  pay  of  medical  ollicers  generally,  es- 
pecially of  all  under  the  rank  of  superin- 
tending surgeon,  for  tlieir  support  in  retire- 
ment, shall  be  made  the  subject  of  another 
and  a  final  communication. 

X. 
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SOUND    CHIRLRGICAL    AT    THT    DERHV 
INFIRMARY. 



To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

, — 1  had  hoped  that  the  unfortunate 
Canington  would  have  been  the  cause  of  a 
more  correct  treatment  iu  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  bowels,  whether  arising  from 
stiangulated  hernia,  or  from  common  consti- 
pation. But  if  what  1  hear  he  tiue,  all  mv 
hopes  must  vanish.  Instead  of  a  rational 
degree  of  carefulness  in  investigation,  the 
woeful  termination  of  Carrington's  case  ap- 
pears to  have  panic-stricken  some  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  Derby. 

1  now  a  second  time  beg  to  trespass  on 
your  pages,  to  ask  for  another  statement  of 
the  truth.  It  becomes  the  urgent  duty  of  hos- 
pital governors  to  watch  the  practice  of  the 
medical  officers,  for  the  public  are  highly 
dissatisfied,  and  the  truth  must  not  he  con- 
cealed. It  is  reported  in  Derby,  that  on 
Sunday,  February  21st,  1830,  at  half  past 
ten,  a.m.,  a  woman  named  Woodward,  aetat. 
about  do,  was  brought  into  the  Derbyshire 
General  Infirmary  as  "  a  case  of  strangu- 
lated femoral  hernia  !"  She  did  not  fall  un- 
der the  treatment  of  the  juuior  physician, 
like  Carrington,  but  she  came  under  the 
peculiar  care  of  the  senior  surgeon,  who  saw 
the  patient  about  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  be- 
tween one  and  two,  the  senior  had  a  clyster 
of  tobacco-water  administered,  and  a  cold 
Jotion  was  applied  to  the  hernial  tumour  ! 
aud  "  the  senior"  ordered  a  surgeou's  con- 
sultation to  be  called  for  four,  i>.m.,  when 


he  said,  "  my  object  is  to  oprratr  for  Stran- 
gulated In  una!  for  1  have  discovered  by 
my  own  expi  i  i.i.ce,  that  the  tooiiur  the 
Mnctnre  is  divided  in  these  cav.s,  the  loi- 
ter!" Notwithstanding  t  his  cuii  v  iction,  it 
is  reported  that  sn  in  hours  wen  allowed  to 
hi  I  wt  en  the  admis-iou  of  .Mrs.  \\  ood- 
ward  into  the  lnlinnary,  and  the  pertoim- 
aiice  of  (be  operation,  which  was  (lone  by 
candle  light  at  hall*  past  livo  i\m.  The  se- 
nior, it  is  said,  had  been  occupied  in  visiting 
his  private   patients  during   this    time,   who 

must  he  attended  %9  kefwe  hospital  prut- 

III!     ! 

We  hear  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Wright,  and 
two  surgeons  not  belonging  to  the  stall',  with 
several  apprentices,  were  present  at  this 
"  operation  for  strangulated  femoral  hernia." 
The  senior  was,  I  am  told,  twenty-live  mi- 
nutes over  the  operation.  Is  this  a  proper 
time?  He  said  lie  found  the  sac  so  jirmlif 
adhering  to  the  intestine,  that  he  could  not 
open  it  ;  he  therefore  fancied  ho  divided  the 
stricture,  and  tried  to  return  the  sac  into 
the  belly,  but  it  would  not  go  ;  after  a  good 
deal  of  pushing,  the  sac,  as  it  was  called, 
was  left  in  statu  quo,  and  the  wound  sewed 
up.  So  much  for  the  operation.  The  wo- 
man died  on  Wednesday,  February  24th,  in 
the  afternoon. 

Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  worst  part  of  the 
business,  if  what  I  have  heard  be  true. 
When  the  body  was  examined  after  death, 
there  was  no  intestine  down,  and,  of  course, 
no  adhesions  (as  mentioned  at  the  operation) 
had  ever  existed.  It  is  rumoured  by  the 
senior's  adherents,  that  a  small  opening  did 
exist,  which  would  scarcely  admit  a  goose- 
quill,  and  this  allowed  a  probe  to  be  pushed 
a  little  way  in  the  direction  of  the  femoral 
sheath ;  no  intestine  had  ever  searched 
down  into  this  small  opening.  Do  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  think  it  had  1  The  intestines 
had  not  the  slightest  trace  of  having  ever 
been  in  a  hernial  sac,  but  their  general  ap- 
pearance indicated  inflammation.  Would 
not  this  State  of  the  bowels  produce  consti- 
pation t  The  unfortunate  woman  is  report- 
ed to  have  had  occasional  stools,  and  to  have 
been  sick,  butl  have  not  been  satisfied  that 
the  symptoms  were  very  urgent;  she  had 
also  pain  in  the  belly.  Are  not  these  signs 
of  inflammation  in  the  bowels?  If  so,  is  it 
not  very  shocking  that  the  usual  remedies 
for  this  disease  were  not  tried  ?  From  what 
I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  this  old  woman's  treatment  had 
been  pursued  in  Carrington's  case  ;  and  that 
the  former  part  of  Harrington's  treatment 
had  been  reserved  for  this  unfortunate  old 
woman.  I  subscribe  myself,  for  the  second 
time, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  Governor. 

Derby,  Feb.  25th,  1830. 
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THE     LANCET. 

London,  Saturday,  March  13,  lb 

Thk  merits  of  the  University  of  Dublin  ns 
n  school  of'general  literature,  are  less  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  than  they  would  be, 
were  the  arrangements  in  this  department  of 
the  Institution  better  known.  Unfortunately! 
however,  for  its  reputation,  a  knowledge  of 
its  excellence  in  this  respect,  seems  to  be 
principally  confined  to  the  select  few,  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  enjoying  its 
bountiful  provisions  for  their  instruction  in 
nil  the  arts  and  sciences.  Nor,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  its  silent  efforts  on  this  head 
have  reached  our  ears  at  all,  but  from  their 
connexion  with  medical  education  as  con- 
ducted in  that  establishment. 

Having,  however,  thus  become  acquainted 
with  them,  we  deem  it  but  just  to  place  them 
before  the  public,  particularly  as  we  have, 
for  some  time  back,  been  pointing  out  the 
defects  of  its  medical  school.  The  education, 
indeed,  of  what  are  called  its  students  "  in 
art,"  compensates  in  some  measure  for  its 
extraordinary  conduct  towards  its  pupils  •«  in 
medicine."  Wo  have  heard,  as  of  a  matter 
of  wonder  and  admiration,  of  certain  states- 
men, lawyers,  and  divines,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Canning,  Brougham,  and  Paley,  having 
been  acquainted  with  those  sciences  which 
are  generally  considered  as  being  properly 
within  the  province  of  medical  practitioners 
only.  But  the  Uuiversity  of  Dublin  has  not 
left  the  existence  of  such  characters  to 
chance.  It  has  made  it  an  indispensable  part 
of  its  course  of  instruction,  that  all  its 
graduates  in  arts  should  be  anatomists, 
chemists,  and  botanists.  If  these  bachelors 
and  masters  of  arts,  as  they  are  termed,  do 
not  display  on  acquaintance  with  those 
sciences  in  their  respective  pursuits  in  after 
life,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  their"  Alma 
Mater,"  for  she  has  taken  every  precaution 
to  impress  on  their  minds  the  necessity  of 


l«  truing  them.    Lest,  for  example,  gratuitous 
instruction,  might  leaien  their  attention  to 

the  btudy  of  these  sciences,  or  make  them 
of  less  impoituuce  iu  tlu-ir  estimation,  the 
I  uiversity  of  Dublin  compels  them  to  pay 
the  regular  fee  for  lectures  in  these  branches 
of  knowledge;  for  it  has  been  asserted,  and, 
perhaps,  with  truth,  that  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful sympathy,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  between 
the  eucephalon  and  the  student's  purse.  By 
this  arrangement  another,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant object,  seems  to  be  attained.  The  Uui- 
versity of  Dublin  is  too  destitute  of  the 
*' goods  of  this  world."  It  has  to  provide 
for  the  "spiritual  and  corporeal  wants"  of 
too  many  sizers,  scholars,  fellows,  senior  and 
junior,  out  of  its  paltry  rental  of  sixty  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  the  insignificant  profits 
arising  from  the  education  of  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  pupils;  and,  in  short,  it  is 
too  poor  to  pay,  while  it  is  too  generous  not 
to  allow  some  tritling  salaries,  to  its  medical 
professors.  The  fees,  therefore,  of  the  stu- 
dents in  aTts,  which  are  paid  for  the  lec- 
tures on  the  extra  branches  of  education 
we  have  enumerated,  are  judiciously  appro- 
priated to  liquidate  the  stipends  allowed 
by  the  College  to  the  medical  professors ;  so 
that  by  this  beautiful  scheme  of  finance,  the 
I  Uiversity  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
the  medical  establishment,  and  its  graduates 
are  all  made  proficients  in  these  sciences, 
into  the  bargain ! 

We  understand,  however,  that  this  bene- 
ficeut  plan  of  fiscal  and  didactic  policy  is  by 
no  means  relished  by  the  graduates  them- 
selves. The  young  pulpit  militia  of  the 
College  assert,  that  they  can  practise  deci- 
mation very  well  without  a  knowledge  of 
"Dr.  Macartney's  d — d  anatomy;"  that 
they  can  value  the  "  fruits  of  the  earth  " 
perfectly  well,  without  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Allman's  systems  of  Linnreus  and  Jussieu  ; 
that  their  intercourse  with  their  flocks  being 
more  of  a  militant  than  of  a  pastoral  descrip- 
tion, they  have  much  oftener  to  inflict  than 
to  heal  wounds ;  and  that  for  an  Irish  rec- 


DunuN  u 

•     ... 
tory,  the  tactics  of  parsou  Monitare  raucb 

more  necessary  than  the  "namby-pamhj  '' 
illustrations  of  Providence  drawn  l>y  Puley 
from  a  knowledge  ofthe  physical  Bciem 
On  the  other  band,  the  young  Lawyers  of 
the  University  aver  that  silk-gowns,  county 
barristerahipSj  and  such  oilier  good  things, 
are  disposed  of,  not  according  to  a  proli- 
oienoy  in  the  abstruse  sciences,  or  excellence 
in  conducting  difficult  cases,  involving  the 
nicer  questions  of  medical  jurisprudence  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  an  absolute  tax  on 
them  to  pay  for  medical  lectures.  These 
arguments,  we  acknowledge,  are  entitled  to 
the  consideration  ofthe  Honourable  Board 
of  Trinity  College. 

I'ut  these,  youths  go  further,  and  assert 
that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  sciences  in 
question,  in  the  time  devoted  to  their 
tuitiou  by  the  professors.  Tims,  they  say, 
that  although  they  pay  the  regular  sum  for 
a  six  months'  course,  they  are  permitted  to 
attend  but  the  twelve  public  lectures  given 
by  each  of  the  professors  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  respective  courses  ;  and  that 
if  they  wish  to  continue  their  attendance 
longer,  they  must  pay  a  second  time  as 
medical  pupils.  This  we  own  is  a  hardship  ; 
but  theu  what  right  have  they  to  complain 
of  the  time  devoted  to  their  instruction,  or 
of  the  sum  which  they  have  to  pay,  com- 
pared with  the  treatment  of  another  class  of 
students  in  the  same  establishment!  Does 
not  an  elegant  and  active  Irish,  dancing, 
drawing,  or  fencing  master,  teach  them  to 
cut  capers,  to  make  faces,  or  to  run  an  anta- 
gonist through  with  a  small-sword,  for  the 
small  sum  of  one  guinea,  in  six  lessons  ? 
The  deuce  is  in  it,  then,  if  students  in  art  in 
the  University,  cannot  learn  cunj  science  in 
twico  that  time  ;  and  if  the  professora  of 
Trinity  College  cannot  teach  it  for  four 
times  the  sum  paid  to  an  itinerant  empiric  i 
Keither  the  young  lawyers,  nor  the  young 
divines,  have,  therefore,  any  reason  to  com- 
plain. As  things  go  in  such  establishments, 
we  can  assure  them  they  are,  as  they  them- 
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i  would  phrase  it,  ".in  clover;"  but 
suppose  their  p  inal  prospects  changed, 

and  instead  •».  beh  tl  for  the  pulpit, 

"i-  the  bar,  ti.  .indents  in    art,    and 

preparing  themselves  for  the.  scarlot  robe  of 
physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  In  this 
case  they  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  for 

th('3e  lectures  as  students  in  arts  ;  but  medi- 
cine being  the  avowed  and  principal  object  of 
their  Study,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  attend  lectures,  for 
which  they  paid  the  regular  fir-.  There 
would  be  nothing  unreasonable,  certainly, 
in  such  an  expectation,  yet  nothing  could 
be  more  unfounded  in  fact ;  for,  though  the 
study  of  medicine  were  their  chief  aim,  yet 
would  they  have  to  pay  a  second  time  for 
attending  these  lectures  during  the  full 
term  of  their  delivery!  This,  however,  is 
not  all ;  the  twelve  lectures  for  which  tho 
students  in  arts,  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin, pay  the  ordinary  price  for  a  six  months* 
course,  are  absolutely  open — free  to  the 
public  ;  so  that  every  human  being  who 
chooses  may  go  and  hear  them,  while  the 
pupils  alone  are  obliged  to  hand  out  the, 
cash  to  continue — we  must  say,  if  rightly 
informed  on  this  subject  —  the  grossest, 
vilest,  basest  imposition,  ever  yet  practised 
on  a  pupil,  in  any  literary  or  scientific  insti- 
tution. 

What  extortion  is  here!  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  absurd  to  require  students 
destined  for  iudifferent  pursuits,  or  per- 
haps none  at  all  of  a  professional  kind,  to 
attend  lectures  of  an  exclusively  medical 
character;  secondly,  this  absurdity  becomes 
infinitely  greater,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
teach  them  such  sciences  in  a  dozen  lec- 
tures; but  what  must  be  thought  of  pre- 
venting them  from  attending  courses  of  lec- 
iur>  s,  for  which  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
the  full  price  f  Hud,  however,  as  this  is,  it 
is  exceeded  by  the  cruelty  of  making  tho 
icai  students,  who  happen  to  be  pupils 
in  arts,  pay  twice  for  the  same  lectures; 
and  by  the  meanuoss,  the  avarice,  the  sordid 
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IVnury,  of  those"  l' uiv.r-itv  Lords,"  in  re- 
moving the  burden  of  paying  their  medical 
professors  from  their  own  shoulders,  and 
pluoing  it  on  those  of  tin- miscellaneous  mul- 
titude, who  make  up  the  classes  in  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  We  have  great  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  paying  professors' 
salaries  ut  all.  If  their  lectures  on  the  sci- 
ences, which  they  profess  to  teach,  do  not 
bring  auditors  and  profits  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  lectures,  we  think  they  might 
both  be  very  well  dispensed  with  ;  but  when 
the  salaries  of  professors  are  made  the  pre- 
texts of  such  gross  extortions  as  these,  we 
think  they  should  forthwith  be  abolished. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  interdiction  of 
the  pupils  to  attend  more  than  the  twelve 
lectures  be  an  exclusively  instituted  ordi- 
nance of  the  "  Board,"  or  whether  the 
criminality  involved  in  the  proceeding  is 
shared  with  them  by  the  professors;  but  if 
the  latter  be  the  case,  most  assuredly  the 
professors,  in  receiving  a  double  fee  from 
the  pupils,  are,  to  the  same  extent,  criminal, 
as  if  they  took  so  much  money  out  of  their 
pockets  by  absolute  fraud  or  compulsion. 


M.  CHABERT B.  COOPER R.  WILSON. 

Movsiextr  Chabert  has  emerged  from 
the  coal-hole,  and  within  the  last  few  days 
has  been  figuring  away  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
James's,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  good  and 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  that  neighbour- 
hood. It  appears  that  the  co-partnership 
which  existed  between  himself  and  the 
worthy  Thomas  Welch,  who,  M.  Cbabert 
alleges,  was  the  chief  gainer  by  the  sham- 
poison  exhibitions,  is'  at  au  end,  and  that  a 
new  exhibition-room  is  about  to  be  opened, 
under  the  title  of  the  "Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Impostors,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Chabert,  B.  Cooper,  K.  Wilson,  and  Co." 

That  all  the  "  exposed"  will  flock  to  this 
society,  in  order  to  receive  its  fostering  care 
and  support,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and 


ill.-  thin  attendance  of  "impostors"  at  the 
two  first  meetings,  is  only  to  be  explained, 
we  apprehend,  from  the  novelty  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Some  other  "  experiments  "  we  hear  are  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  ensuing  week,  and  of 
which  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  faithful  account,  together  with 
■  brief  description  of  the  first  and  second  per- 
formances in  the  new  Theatre  of  Imposture 
and  Humbug.  The  majority  of  persons  who 
witnessed  the  recent  "  experiments,"  ap- 
pear to  have  known  about  as  much  of  tho 
effects,  or  of  the  usual  action  of  prussic  acid 
upon  dogs,  as  the  animals  themselves. 

M.  Chabert  may  rest  assured  that  lie  will 
not  again  be  allowed  to  practise  his  impo- 
sitions upon  the  English  public. 


BREACH     OP    CONTRACT    WITH    STUDENTS    IN 
THE  WINDMILL-STREET  SCHOOL. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Knowing  your  abhorrence  of  the 
injustice,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  not  unfrequentlv 
practised  on  medical  students,  I  appeal, 
through  the  medium  of  your  excellent 
journal,  for  protection.  In  the  month  of 
October  last  1  entered  to  Mr.  Brodie's  sur- 
gical lectures,  at  the  Great  Windmill-Street 
School,  and  shortly  after  his  second  divi- 
sion, or  course,  we  were  informed,  that  one 
evening  in  each  week  Mr.  Cassar  Hawkius 
would  deliver  to  us  a  lecture  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  ;  but  on  Monday  last,  Mr. 
Brodie  acquainted  us,  that  he  should  intro- 
duce Mr.  Hawkins  for  the  future  twice  a 
week,  who  would  at  once  commence  the 
subject  of  dislocations  and  fractures. 

It  is  necessary,  Sir,  that  I  should  inform 
you,  that  there  are  but  three  hours  in  each 
week  for  the  surgical  lectures,  two  of  which 
are  occupied  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  doubt- 
less is  a  deserving  young  man  ;  but,  never- 
theless, we  paid  to  hear  the  result  of  Mr. 
Brodie's  practice,  and  not  that  of  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

x'our  obedient  Servant, 

A  Student. 


London,  March  9th,  18;>0. 
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I'm  first  general  meeting  of  the  members 

of  iliis  Sorietv  for  the  \<-.\r  I  880,  was  ht'lil 
in  tlu:  Green  Koom  at  Messrs.  Longman  end 
Co.'s,  Paternoster  How,  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  Monday  night  lust,  March  H,  exactly  six 
months  from  the  night  of  the  lust  meeting. 
Present :  — 

Surgeons— Sirs  A.  Cooper,  W.  Blizard, 
C.  Aldis,  A.  Curlisle,  and  K.  Home  ;  Messrs. 
Abernethy,  Green,  Travers,  Keate,  C.Bell, 
Earle,  Lynn,  sen.  and  jnn.,  Mayo,  Stanley, 
Guthrie,  Stone.  Brodie,  Scott,  Andrews, 
Key,  Headington,  Tyrrell,  T.  Bell,  Joe 
Hums,  Vincent,  Hawkins,  White,  llowship, 
Luke,  Pettigrew,  Bacot,  and  B  rough  ton. 

Doctors— Sir  A.  Hal  ford,  Urs.  Warron, 
Seymour.  Williams,  Bright,  St.  George 
Hewett,  Chambers,  Hue,  Koheits  (Bartho- 
lomew's), RamsboUiam,  and  Babington. 

Dubs — Jemmy  Johnstone,  Lady,  Locock, 
Ferguson,  A.  T.  Thomson,  Hawkins,  and 
Long  Gregory. 

Divine  Doctor — C.  Mansfield  Clarke. 
Non-Descripts — M.  Chabert,  B.  Cooper, 
J.  Toothwrigbt,  and  John  St.  John  Long. 

Sufferers — Longman,  llees,  Orme,Brov\ -i, 
and  Green. 

SirEvERArtD  Home. — Gentlemen,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  a  gentleman 
do  take  the  Chair;  and,  as  the  matters  that 
we  have  to  discuss  are  matters  of  great  im- 
portance, not  only  in  themselves,  but  as 
they  concern  our  interests  and  reputation  ; 
as  it  is  desirable  that  the  Chair  should  be 
occupied  by  talents  of  the  first  order,  to 
which  all  may  bow  with  submission;  and 
as  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the 
Chair  should  be  occupied  by  a  gentleman 
whose  life  has  presented  one  unvaried  scene 
of  openness,  candour,  single-heartedness, 
and  urbanity,  both  to  professional  friends 
and  to  patients,  1  think  I  cannot  do  better 
than  propose,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  meet 
with  your  hearty  concurrence  when  I  do 
propose,  that  John  Abernethy,  Esq.,  do  take 
the  Chair. 

Sir  Hbnry  Hat.fokd. — It  affords  me  the 
highest  gratification  to  second  the  motion 
winch  has  been  so  eloquently  proposed  by 
my  learned  and  honourable  friend,  Sir 
l.\ erard  Home.  To  suppose  that  it  would 
not  be  carried  unanimously,  and  with  the 
most  fervent  acclamations,  would  be  a  libel 
upon  the  taste  and  discrimination  of  every 
member  of  the  society.  The  whole  scien- 
tific world  bows  with  submissive  homage  to 
the  splendid  and  unequalled  talents  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  and  the  hearts  of  thousands  are 
overflowing  with  gratitude  towards  that  ex- 


cellent man,  for  the  exemplar}  kindness  and 

unwearied  attention  which  be  ever  displayed, 
while    endeavouring  to  remove   or  control 

the  dreadful  pOTBga  and  ravages  of  disease. 
(  Lund  (tpplausc.) 

Mr.  Joe  BunNs  {aside)," O,  goodLord! 

If  it  he  true  that  Sir  Henry  is  the  first 
courtier  of  the  age,  I  know  what  i:>  the  first 

step  towards  preferment,     I   guess  that   u 

man  with  a  small  swallow  stands  litth; 
chance  at  Court.  A  camel  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  is  no  longer  a  miracle.  {Cries 
of  "  Hush,  hush,  Mr.  Abernethy  in  the 
chair.") 

Mr.  \ 'incknt. —  Mr.  Joe  Burns,  you 
whisper  rather  too  loudly  ;  you  are  beyond 
the  mark  ;  you  will  be.  heard. 

Mr.  Jor.  Burns. — No  matter,  I  shall  not 
be  understood.  If  a  side  hit,  it  is  not  out  of 
the  target.  At  least,  it  is  within  the  circle 
for  which  it  was  intended.   ("  Hush,  hush.") 

Sir  Everahd  Home.— Is  it  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  that  Mr.  Abernethy  should 
take  the  chair? 

(Instantly  every  hand  was  held  up,  and 
«*  All,  all,"  was  the  universal  cry.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  now  walked  up  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  but  not  with  so  firm 
a  step  a3  formerly.  He  appeared,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  in  tolerable  health,  and  on  his 
countenance  there  was  a  playful  smile  of 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Abernethy. — Egad,  I   never  regret 

in  any — 

Sir  William  Blizard.— I  beg  pardon, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  there  is  a  hat  on,  and 
this  time  it  is  not  a  quaker's  :  booh. —  {Loud 
laughter.)  .    .  ■-  ». 

The  offensive  object  being  immediately 
removed, 

Mr.  Abernethy  proceeded.  Egad,  when 
I  was  interrupted,  and  very  properly  inter- 
rupted, by  the  venerable  knight,  I  was 
going  to  say,  that  I  never  regret  growing 
old,  except  when  surrounded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  learned  and  enlightened  society. 
Not  that  I  am  without  my  enjoyments  in 
other  places.  Not  that  I  am  without  do- 
mestic pleasures.  Barring  a  truant,  egad, 
no  father  or  husband  need  be  happier.  I 
have  those  who  provide  every  thing  for  me, 
who  manage  every  thing  for  me,  who 
control  every  thing  for  me,  and,  with 
one  exception,  I  have  little  more  to  do 
than  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  {Loud 
laughter.)  Hang  it,  this  is  gratifying  in- 
deed. President  again  ;  and  chosen,  too,  by 
the  most  learned  body  of  men,  perhaps,  in 
the  world  !  And  the  learning  is  not  all  ;  for 
they  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  in- 
tegrity and  fair  dealing.  Why,  it  is  enough 
to  make  one  wish  to  attain  the  age  of  Me- 
thuselah. Here,  you  young  chaps  ;  look  at 
mv  white  locks;  see  the  manner  in  which 
a  virtuous  course  of  conduct  is  at  last  re- 
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warded.  1  ;  the  example  which  my  |  tors  oo  the  road  to  wealth  and  fame,  lost  no 
case  present.-,,  us  :i  Ixiion  m  your  mind's  '  oppurtuui  ty  of  throwing  obstacles  iu  « 
eye,  and  u  mil  nut  mislead  you.  Kgud,  1  other's  way  ;  that  whatever  might  b«  the  dif- 
alwn\h  fcU  a  deep  inteioat  iu  the  welfare  fetaqcb  or  the  hazard  of  the  situation,  egad, 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  profession,  (beta  was  no  band  to  help.  1  he  inore- 
aud  the.y  knew  it.  But,  <  miuu»  enough,  ,  intuits  of  the  hold,  and  apparently  the  leant 
my  disinterested  regard  foi  tkrm,  has  be. -n  scientific,  on  the  contrary,  excited  iu  the 
the  chief  source  of  my  own  auccess.  Thus  spectators  much  unxiety,  and  the  more  m«n 
it  is  that  Providence  rewards  virtuous  feel- j  appeared  to  rely  upon  their  own  exer- 
ings  uud  intentions  ;  and  here  am  1  now,  at  tious  and  disdain  assistance,  egad,  the  more 
this  age,  selected  to  preside  over  several  of  were  they  cheered,  encouraged,  and  talked 
my  Seniors,  and  surrounded,  and  supported, '  about,  bv  the  gazing  rabble  of  unprofes-. 
and  cheered  by  my  juniors.     Egad,  1  wish  i    signals.     From  this  1  took  my  hint ;  "  <  i 


«ould  shake  oil'  old  age,  for,   unhappily, 

these  honours  do  not  come  until  one  has  but 


me  a  fulcrum,"   said   Archimedes,  "  smd  1 
willmove  the  earth  ;"  and,  "  Zounds,"  cried 


little  strength  to  bear  them,     Thev  K  em  to    L;  "  give  me  a  clew  to  public  opinion,  and 


destroy,  when  it  is  the  intention  to  cherish. 
They  seem  to  bear  down,  when  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  uphold.  But  the  weight  tint  is 
imposed,  if  not  easily  borne,  is,  like  the  oc- 
casional inconvenient  embrace  of  over  fond- 
ness, easily  forgiven.  Too  much  respect, 
the  sages  say,  is  the  precursor  of  apathy, 
and  too  much  love  the  forerunner  of  hatred. 
The  hist  I  fear  not ;  and  the  hand  of  fate 
is,  I  think,  sure  to  preserve  mo  from  the 
latter.     Thus    respected   and   supported    in 


I  will  get  fame  and  fortune,"  which,  with 
submission  to  Master  Archimedes,  I  thought 
rather  more  desirable  than  what  he  was  so 
anxious  to  effect.  1  abandoned,  then,  the 
straight,  bat  rugged,  and  steep,  and  swampy 
professional  road,  where  at  every  yard  there 
was  some  climbing  chap  ready  to  fix  Ms  foot 
upon  mv  shoulder  and  push  me  back  again, 
and  i  betook  myself  to  the  winding  paths 
among  the  public  at  the  side.  "  Halloa," said 
I,  "  why  stand  here.     What  are  you  staring 


life,  may  I  not  hope  to  be  remembered  and  at.vou  stupid  animals  *.  "  "  We  are  come," 
honoured  in  death  I  {Loud  cheers.)  Kgad,  J  said  a  posse  of  them,  "  to  obtain  medical  as- 
the  road  to  eminence  in  this  town  for  any  i  sistauce  from  some  of  these  exalted  men  of 
surgeon,  was  always  steep  enough,  but  for  |  science  ;  probably,  Sir,  you  can  relieve  onr 
a  hospital   surgeon,  and  on  author    too,  it  i  ailments." — *'  What's  the  matter  with  you  V* 


luis  not  only  been  steep,  but  also  tugged 
and  swampy  ;  and  1  can  tell  youngsters, 
that  thirty  years  of  climbing  and  struggling, 
hy  night  and  by  day,  if  they  would  go 
straight  up,  are.  scarcely  enough  to  enable  a 
man  to  reach  the  top  of  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  stick  last  in  the  clefts  and  in  the 
l'ogs,  at  every  stBp  which  leads  to  the  terri- 
ble height,  nor  of  those  who  fall  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  who  are  so  disabled  as  never  to 
he  capable  of  rising  again.  Seeing  all  these 
difficulties  at  an  early  period  of  my  career, 
egad,  I  began  to  think  for  myself,  in  order 
to  try  whether  1  could  not  discover  sonic 
means  of  getting  at  the  top  without  risking 
my  boues  upon  that  ugly  road  which  had 
broken  so  many  necks,  and  mangled  so  many 
limbs.  1  sought  to  discover  some  new  track, 
a  sort  of  halter-path  or  halfpenny -hatch,  so 
that  if  1  crept  up  some  way,  and  could  get 
no  further,  1  might,  by  screening  myself 
behind  the  bushes,  get  safely  back  again,  and 
conceal  my  failuro  from  my  competitors.  I 
soon  perceived,  that  the  Struggle  was  viewed 
with  great  interest  by  the  public;  in  fact, 
that  the  travellers  on  the  road  to  surgical 
eminence  were  carefully  watched  by  thou- 
sands, nay,  by  millions,  on  either  side  of 
the  way.  J  quickly  observed,  that  those 
who  moved  the.  most  cautiously  and  scien- 
tifically, made  the  least  progress,  and 
excited  the  least  interest  among  the  be- 
holders,    1  observed,  too,  that  the  coinpeti- 


We  don't  ki.o-.v,  Sir;  we  want  you  to 
tell  us."— u  Why,  you  d— d  fools,  "if  you 
don't  know  yourselves,  how  can  I  tell  you  ? 
Here  ;  here  are  some  pills  that  will  cure  all 
diseases.  Each  of  you  take  one  of  them 
everv  other  night,  and  read  Abernethy! 
keep  your  money  in  your  pockets,  you  fools  ; 
don't  hand  your  fees  to  me ;  go  home  and 
eat  nothing." — By  this  independent  and 
bold  tone  of  address,  egad,  I  struck  awe  into 
the  poor  devils,  and  produced  in  them  an 
impression  of  my  vast  superiority.  The 
news  of  my  bluntness  of  manner,  and  dis- 
regard of  fees,  soon  spread  amongst  the. 
crowd.  "  Hang  it  !"  said  they,  "  here  's  a 
fellow;  he's  blunt,  so  he  must  be  honest; 
he  must  have  knowledge,  or  he  wouldn't 
speak  with  so  much  confidence ;  he  must 
have  money,  or  he  wouldn't  be  so  indepen- 
dent ;" — and,  as  it  was  supposed  that  I  was 
in  want  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these,  that  1  was  rather  in  a  condition  to  as- 
sist than  to  require  assistance,  there  was  no* 
thing  but  out-stietched  bands  to  support  mo 
iu  my  ascent,  and  to  lead  me  on  to  my  ob- 
jects—fame and  fortune.  Up  the  hill  I 
went,  like  a  shot  ;  carried,  waited  up,  as  it 
were,  hy  the  voice  of  the  public,  and  nil 
through  having  had  some  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  exercise  of  a  little 
honest  mamruvring.  1  have  always  called 
myself  a  straightforward  man  ;  but  the  road 
that  I  took  has  been  termed,  rather  unjustly, 
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I  think  *'  the  serpentine  course  of  I  straight- 
forward mail."  { Laughter.)  Wrll,  then, 
all  that  cun  be  said  is,  that  a  man  who  feels 
inclined  to  act  in  a  straightforward  manner 
is  sometimes  forced  through  n  crooked  path. 
(Continued  luMghter.)  The  end  justified 
the  means.  While  1  was  working  away  with 
the  public  on  ono  bide  of  the  professional 
road,  there  was  another  chap,  and  he's  not 
far  from  me  now,  who  was  labouring  hard 
umoug  the  professionals,  upon  the  steep  and 
nigged  path,  and,  egad,  on  the  public 
path  too.  a  (strapping,  dashing,  tear-all, 
resolute  fellow,  whose  motto  was — "Stand 
clear."  In  his  efforts  to  ascend,  many  were 
the  scientific  who  were  unable  to  compete 
with  his  herculeau  powers  ;  and  amongst  his 
friends,  whether  he  attempted  to  assist 
them,  or  whether  they  attempted  to  assist 
him,  it  was  well  indeed  if  any  of  them  es- 
caped without  a  gash.  In  truth,  I  may  say, 
that  he  rut  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune, 
and  the  fellow  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
near  about  the  same  time  that  1  did.  Never 
shall  I  forget  him,  when,  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,  with  his  hands  reeking  with 
blood,  he  exclaimed,  "Ah,  Abernethy,  what 
are  you  here?  How  came  you  here  1  Never 
heard  of  any  of  your  operations  except  '  the 
iliac'  Why,  to  attain  lasting  eminence  in  our 
profession,  man,  it  is  necessary  for  a  surgeon 
to  be  like  a  great  general,  and  wade  up  to  his 
neck  in  blood."  (Loud  laughter,  particu- 
larly from  Sir  A.  Cooper.)  The  truth  is, 
the  object  of  each  of  us  was,  to  get  talked 
about.  Heby  cutting  his  patients,  and  /  by 
swearing  at  them.  He  drew  blood  and  gold. 
I  drew  tears  and  gold.  Egad,  1  suspect  that 
my  mode  was  the  more  painful  one  to  the 
operator ;  for  many  and  oft  has  been  the 
time,  that  I  have  seen  the  poor  sufferiug 
creatures  with  an  aching  heart,  although,  as 
you  must  be  aware,  I  could  make  no  display 
of  commiseration  or  sympathy.  Well,  I  was 
a  brute,  to  be  sure,  but  every  visitor  I  had 
became  a  walking  advertiser.  I  did'nt  chalk 
the  walls, hut  every  patient's  tongue,  where- 
ever  he  moved  it,  made  its  impression. 
'Twas  "Abernethy,  Abernethy."  —  "I've 
been  to  Abernethy,  what  a  queer  fellow  it 
is  !  No  sooner  was  I  in  the  room,  than  he 
said,  Dam'me  what  d'ye  eat?  Get  out 
of  my  sight,  you  beast.  Here,  take  one. 
of  these  pills  at  night,  eat  nothing,  read 
my  book,  and  be  d — d  to  you."  —  Such 
were  the  tales  that  flew  over  the  metropolis 
and  the  country,  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
My  name  became  fashionable,  and  many 
people,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  chat  in  the 
evening,  would  consult  me  in  the  movning. 
Egad,  when  the  "brute  Abernethy"  was 
spoken  of,  it  was  pleasant  for  A.  or  15.  to  say- 
that  be  had  seen  him  in  the  morning, and  then 
the  old  stories  were  often  confirmed  by  add- 
ing a  new  one.    Such  is  human  nature,  that 


people  ore  often  most  desirous  of  going  where 
they  are  feast  welcome.  K<  pulsion  in  hu- 
mon  action,  ih,  in  fact,  attraction  to  hu- 
man inclination.  My  manners,  my  uncouth 
and  rough  way  of  accosting  people,  led  them 
to  suppose  that  their  visits  were  unwelcome 
and  nnnoying  to  me.  If  this  were  not  enough 
to  induce  them  to  come  again,  it  often  was 
sufficient  to  induce  others  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  But  take  my  word  for  it,  that  tha 
man  who  shows  the  hast  desire  to  take  fees 
is  sure  to  get  the  most  of  them.  The  more 
importunate  the.  beggar,  the  fewer  are  the> 
alma.  The  more  pressing  the  wants,  the 
less  is  the  disposition  to  bestow.  Urgent 
distress  seems  to  assume  a  riglit  to  relief  in 
a  tone  of  command,  and  we  naturally  shrink 
from  whatever  is  mandatory.  Jf  there  be 
not  the  power  to  refuse,  there  can  be  no 
pleasure  from  giving,  because  it  is  not  tha 
act  of  a  free  will.  Had  my  patients  sup- 
posed that  they  had  rendered  me  a  service 
when  they  saw  me,  I  never  should  have 
seen  them  a  second-time.  The  secret  of  my 
success  consisted,  first,  in  making  them  be- 
lieve that  I  cared  not  a  fig  for  their  money  ;. 
and,  secondly,  that  my  advice  was  of  in- 
finitely more  value  than  the  fee.  At  one 
time  I  really  had  patients  flocking  to  me 
from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Pro- 
bably, after  a  man  had  travelled  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  to  consult  me,  our  interview 
would  last  only  half  a  minute  or  a  mi- 
nute. Hang  it,  it  was  of  no  use  for  it  to 
last  longer.  I  could  see  a  disordered  liver 
in  every  man's  face  ;  all  I  had  to  do,  was  to 
prescribe  for  it.  It  has  been  said  that  I  only 
gave  the  blue  pill.  This  is  one  of  the  infa- 
mous falsehoods  that  has  been  told  about  me, 
I  did  not  confine  myself  to  the  blue  pill,  for 
I  frequently  prescribed  calomel  and  rhu- 
barb. Rough  and  uncivil  as  I  frequently 
was,  rarely  did  I  experience  anything  like 
anger  from  my  patients;  but,  egad,  I  was 
fairly  obliged  to  drop  my  crest  once.  A 
fine  young  fellow  from  the  sister  country 
called  upon  me,  and  wished  me  to  look  at  his 
throat.  "  Poh," said  I,  "it 's  of  no  uso  for 
me  to  be  sniffing  your  stinking  broath,  I 
know  what's  the  matter  with  you.  Sto- 
mach, liver, — here  take  one  of  these  every 
other  night,  and  live  on  nothing  but  slops 
for  a  month  or  two,  you  blockhead."  Upon 
jthis,  he  immediately  h  aped  from  his 
chair,  sprang  towards  me;  and  roared  out  in 
a  voice  that  seemed  to  shake  the  walls  of 
I  the  house, — "  Misther  Abernethy,  Misther 
;  Abernethy;  in  you  I  expected  to  find  a 
J  gentleman,  and  from  you  1  expected  to  resavo 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Now,  if  you 
do  not  look  into  my  throat,  (rate  me  altoge- 
ther civilly,  aud  prescribe  for  me  as  a  doctor 

ought,  by  J s,  I'll  prescribe  for  you,  by 

giving  you  such  a   bating  as  you  btfv'nt  got 
since  you  left  school."  ( Roots  of  laughter,) 
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II  ing  it,  1  thought  it  the  safest  plan  to  look 
into  the  fellow's  throat,  and  pfl  scribe  for 
him  »t  once,  and  hul  him  good  morning  YQty 
luuuhlv,  ami  glad  enough  I  was  when  the 
hut  Irishman  turned  his  l)ack  upon  me, 
and   1   told  my  footman   at  In-,  peril  ntver  to 

I  t  me  rite  his  face  again.  Keallv  I  bare 
a  luug  while,  but  I  thought  it 
was  a  duty  llr.it  1  owed  the  young  men,  to 
lei  them  know  the  way  iu  which  1  suc- 
kled in  the  practice  of  my  profession.  1 
should  have  felt  the  benefit  of  a  few  hints 
df,  at  their  age  ;  and  whatever  I  may 
have  learned,  I  am  always  free  to  impart 
to  others.  It  may  bo  six  months  before  we 
meet  again.  It  is  six  months  since  we  last 
met ;  and  that  is  a  long-  period,  at  my  time  of 
life.  1  may  not  have  many  opportunities  of 
communicating-  anything  more  to  you.  I 
have  left  much  unrelated  now.  Hang  it,  I 
coaW  talk  about  these  professional  matters 
all  night,  the  hospital,  the  lectures,  the 
chancery  injunction, — 

Mr.  Joe  Hihns.    And  the  dissolution  of 
that  injunction. 

Mr.  Ar.hitNi niv.  Eh? — Aye,  and  as  Mr. 
Burns  says,  the  dissolution  of  the  injunction  ; 
the  resignation  of  the  lectures,  the  college.  Of 
these  things  I  must  reserve  all  mention,  un- 
til I  shall  have  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing 
vou  again.  And  now,  with  sincere  thanks 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  my  well-meaning,  though  round- 
about chatter,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
introduce  to  your  notice  the  special  busi- 
ness for  which  we  have  met.  (slpplause.) 
(Jentlemen,  this  is  a  disagreeable  affair, 
and  1  heartily  wish  it  was  put  an  end  to,  in 
some  way  or  other.  1  really  cannot  see 
why  our  original  club  should  sink  down,  or 
resolve  itself  into  a  subscription  society  ;  and 
after  what  passed  at  our  last  meeting,  hang 
it,  I  thought  there  would  a'  been  an  end 
on't;  hut  having  received  this  circular,  from 
Mr.  Ormo  ,  the  secretary,  1  thought  it  my 
duty  to  attend  :  ami  that  has  been  another 
rule  of  Bay  life  ;  1  have  not,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, shrunk  from  the  performance  of  what 
I  deemed  a  fifty*.  I  suppose  each  of  you 
has  received  one  of  these  letters  ;  but  1  may 
as  well  read  it,  because,  having  the  objects 
immediately  before  us,  and  fresh  in  our  re- 
t -ollet tion,  we  are  more  likely  to  limit  our 
attention  to  tin  in. 

¥  Society's  Rooms,  Paternoster-row, 
March  1th,  1830. 
U  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  the  members  of 
the  Sub-committee,  to  solicit  the  honour  of 
your  attendance,  in  common  with  the  other 
members  of  the  club,  at  this  place,  on  Mon- 
day night  next,  March  the  Hth,  at  twelve 
o'clock  precisely. — The  matters  moat  press- 
ing lor  consideration  are, 

"  First,  How  funds  tire  to  be  raised  for 
discharging  the  account  of  the  sta- 


tioner and  printer,  du<    in  Sep  tent* 
her  last,  when  the  Society's  weekly 

pamphlet  expired. 
"  Srcondly,  On  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  providing  funds  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  stationer  sod  printer. 
on  account  of  the  new  pamphlet  un- 
der the  old  title,  from  September  to 
the  present  time  ;  and, 
"  Lastly,  To  enter  into  some  final  ar- 
rangements for  the  guidance  of  the 
Sub-committee,  in  order  to  avoid  tho 
trouble  and  inconvenience  of  frequent 
meetings. 
"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  M.  Ohme,  Sec." 
Egad,  this  weekly  pamphlet  of  ours  is  a 
very  troublesome  conceru,  and  if  the  other 
proprietors  of  weekly  pamphlets  have  half 
so  much  bother  in  conducting  their  works, 
why  they  don't  live  on  beds  of  roses.  Now, 
for  my  part,  when  we  broke  up  at  the  last 
meeting,  I  concluded  that  the  thing  was 
dead,  and  that  the  scheme, — as  I  thought, 
the  foolish  scheme, — of  attempting  to  make, 
the  new  one  more  successful,  by  publishing 
Hilly  Lawrence's  lectures,  would  not  be 
persisted  in.  Surprised  enough  was  I,  when 
the  first  number  was  put  into  my  hand. 
The  thing  broke  down,  that's  certain,  and 
truly,  I  thought  that  the  disgrace  of  one 
failure  was  enough  ;  but  when  I  fouud  that 
it  really  was  going  on,  why  1  contributed 
my  two  or  three  papers,  signed,  as  you  may 
recollect,  "  A  Professional  Friend;"  so  that 
1  have  not  flinched,  at  any  rate.  The  con- 
cern, it  seems,  has  beon  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Sub-committee.  Pray  who  are 
the  members  of  the  Sub-committee,  and  when 
were  they  appointed.  {J pause.)  Surely 
some  gentleman  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  On  me.  The  Sub-committee  was  ap- 
pointed, Sir,  after  you  left  the  chair  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  the  members  of  it  are, — 
Drs.  Ferguson,  Locock,  and  Johnstone,  and 
Messrs.  Key,  Howship,  and  15.  Cooper. 

Mr.  AuEnNETiiv.  How  many  members 
were  present  when  these  gentlemen  were 
appointed. 

Mr.  Orme.  There  was  another  member 
present,  bur.,  being  a  servant  of  the  Society, 
lie  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Air.  AiiFnNFTiiv.  Wftat!  self-appointed, 
self-elected,  eh?  and  we're  to  be  responsi- 
ble ?  Had,  both  in  principle  and  practice, 
depend  on  't. 

Mr.  Joe  Burns.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  no  more 
than  the  College  system. 

Mr.  Aeeh.vetiiy.  True,  true;  but  we  elect 
one  another  under  the  sanction  of  his 
Majesty's  charter  ;  however,  we  must  not 
cavil  at  things  gone  by.  Two  points  are 
now   to  be  considered.    First,  How  is  the 
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money  that  is  owing  to  bo  paid  ;  and,  Sc- 1  which  they  stand  upon  tho  paper.  The  first 
comllv,  Shall  we  incur  any  new  expenses  by  question  which  presents  itself  to  our  notice 
continuing  the  pamphlet.  Upon rboth  sub«  is,  btow  funds  are  to  bo  procured  for  the 
jects  my  mind  is  fixed.  1  do  not  wish  dischai  :/e  of  the  debts  due  to  September, 
to  leave  any  poor  fellows  in  the  lurch,  and,  when  the  old  woik  became  defunct.  Now, 
thetefore,   1   shall   willingly  contribute   the   as  it  is  self-evident  that  we  are  all 


proportion  which  fairly  falls  upon  me,   to- 
wards discharging  the  outstanding  debts; 
but  there  I'll  stop.    I've  had  quite  enough 
of  medical  periodicals  ;  and  I  do  hope,  that 
after  to-night,  we  shall  have  no  more  bother- 
ntion  upon  such  subjects.     We  have  given 
the  thing  two  trinls,  and  both  have  failed  ; 
and  1  am  not  bold  enough,  or  foolish  enough, 
if  you  please,  to  try  a  third  time.     After  to- 
night, let  us  meet  at  Cuffs  in  the  old  way; 
let  us  dine  together  and  enjoy  onrselves,  as 
we  did  when  the  Society  was  first  establish- 
ed ;  and  if  we  adhere  to  the  original  laws  of 
the  club,  that  is,   if  we  are  firmly  united, 
and  act  in  a  spirit  of  combination  and  ex- 
clusion,   depend   on't  they   will   prove  as 
beneficial  to  us  as  a  weekly  pamphlet,  and, 
*  faith,  much  better  if  it  be  not  well  con- 
ducted.    Well,  gentlemen,  I  dare  say  what- 
ever you  decide  upon  will  be  the   wisest 
measure,  and  I,  as  your  chairman,  am  fully 
prepared  to  submit  to  it.     Here  I  am,  your 
organ  ;  but,  remember,  with  this  night  ter- 
minates my  connexion  with  your  publica- 
tion. {Applause,  m  big-led  with  a  few  hisses.) 
Mr.  Guthrie.     I  do  not  object  to   pay 
my  share  up  to  September  last,  when  the 
old  work  broke  down ;  but  not  one  farthing 
will  I  pay  towards  the  expenses  incurred 
since  that  time.     If  the  sub-committee  be 
self-appointed,  why  let  it  be  self-responsible. 
From  the  way  in  which  our   last  meeting 
broke  up,  I  am  sure  I  may  conclude  that  the  I  bound  to  relieve  them  from  pecuniary  re- 


alike 
responsible  to  that  period,  1  take  permission 
to  move,  that  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
the  club,  share  and  share  alike,  do  pay  into 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  before  Friday 
next,  a  sufficient  sum  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  printer  and  stationer  up  to  September 
last. 

Sir  Henry  Halford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion 
of  my  learned  friend,  because  it  is  founded 
in  both  reason  and  justice. 

The  Chairman.     Gentlemen,  you  have 
all  of  you  heard   the  motion.      Is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  should  bo  adopted'? 
Carried,  nc7?i.  con. 

Sir  W.  Blizaiu). — Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
the  last  motion  has  been  carried  ;  it  is  very 
honourable  to  the  Society.  I  have  now  a 
motion  to  make  on  the  second  subject,  and 
I  think,  I  know,  it  will  be  equally  well  re- 
ceived. In  fact,  it  must  be  ;  for  we  must 
pay  our  debts.  I  beg  leave  to  move,  that 
the  members,  share  and  share  alike,  do  con- 
tribute towards  the  expenses  incurred  for 
paper  and  printing  from  September  last  to 
the  present  time.     {Murmurs.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper. — Every  thing  open  and 
above-board,  for  me.  It 's  no  more  than  just 
that  we  should  pay  these  bills.  The  sub- 
committee has  done  its  best.  It  has  la- 
boured hard  to  serve  the  cause,  and  we  are 


members,  generally,  deprecated  the  scheme 
of  commencing  a  new  work  by  publishing 
the  lectures  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  I  said  then, 
if  tried,  it  would  prove  a  failure,  and  add 
incalculably  to  our  humiliation  and  disgrace. 
At  the  end  of  about  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Law- 
rence himself  withdrew  his  permission.  In 
fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  gave  it  only 
that  he  might  recall  it.  Then,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, are  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
understand  that  the  new  work  has  been 
entirely  conducted  under  the  management 
of  the  sub-committee  1 

Mr.  Oiime.  The  sub-committeo  has  had 
the  power  to  do  so  ;  but  from  an  arrange- 
ment that  was  entered  into  with  our  firm, 
the  management  of  the  work  has  been  chiefly 
left  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  .1.  II.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Gentlemen  ;  unless  I  have  imbibed  some 
erroneous  impressions,  there  are,  I  think, 
three  propositions  before  the  meeting,  each 
of  which  is  perfectly  distiuct  from  the  others, 
and  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the 
character  of  men  of  business,  if  we  were  to 
discuss  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  order  in 


sponsibility.  1  heartily  concur  in  the  motion 
of  the  venerable  knight,  and  second  it  with 
much  satisfaction.     {Renewed  murmurs.) 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  read  over 
the  names  of  the  sub-committee  once  more, 
which  he  did. 

Mr.  Joe  Burns  {in  a  whisper).  Sir  Ast- 
ley  likes  every  thing  fair  and  above-board. 
Why,  there  are  a  brace  of  his  "  neveys"  in 
the  Committee  ! 

Jemmy  Johnstone. — Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
lying, as  I  do  most  fully,  upon  the  good 
sense  of  this  Society,  I  do  not  expect  even 
for  a  moment  that  there  will  be  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  now  beforo  the  meeting. 
We  have  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to 
make  the  thing  successful.  I  have  worked 
for  it,  I  have  lied  for  it,  1  have,  in  fact, 
praised  the  book  in  my  fasciculi,  and  1  am 
prepared  to  do  any  thing  for  it  even  now,  as 
1  have  plenty  of  leisure,  for  my  advertise- 
ment in  The  Lancet  has  not  yet  procured 
me  a  situation. 

.Mr.  BfcObf*. — I  do  not  consider  that  any 
person  has  tho  slightest  ground  for  calling 
upon  the  Society  at  largo  to  discharge  the 
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debts   that   haw  been  incurred  since    lust 
September.      I  li    new   wmk  u,i,  started  in 
direct  opposition  to  uiy  wishta  and  my 
vice,  ami   I  felt  assured   that  and 

loxs   would  be  the   consequences.     1  hope 
the  motion  will  be  withdrawn-,  us  it  is  pi 
ble  that  the  Sub-committee  may  enter  into 

some  amicable  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Longman. 

Mr.  (J  urn  in  e.  I'll  not  pay  one  farthing 
of  it.  It  was  moat  presumptuous  in  tin*  six 
gentlemen  who  call  themselves  tin-  sub- 
committee, but  who,  in  fact,  are  no  sub- 
committee at  all,  to  act  as  they  have,  without 
consulting  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of 
the  members. 

Mr.  HowShip.  I  hope  those  gentloraen 
who  approve  ot"  the  conduct  of  the  Commit- 
tee, will  get  up  and  speak  for  us.  VV  e  have 
done  every  thing  that  we  thought  would  serve 
the  cause,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  leave 
a  debt  of  some  hundreds  upon  our  shoulders, 
after  all  our  exertions.  (Question,  question, 
(hair.) 

The  Ciiaiuman.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
lit  ard  the  terms  of  the  motion,  and  now  you 
will  be  pleaded  to  decide  upon  it.  It  cer- 
tainlv  does  appear  to  me  that  the  sub-com- 
mittee  is  self  appointed,  and  that  it  had  no 
authority  to  contract  debts  for  us  to  pay. 
There  is  no  legal  claim  upon  us,  certainly. 
However,  I  have  no  wish  to  bias  you.  Those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  motion  should  be 
adopted,  will  please  to  hold  up  their  hands. 
— On  the  contrary. — It  is  negatived  bv  a 
great  majority. 

Jemmy  Johnstone.  "fis  infamous.  This 
is  the  way  that  one  's  labours  are  requited. 

Mr.  Joe  Hi/kns.  Just  the  way  that  the 
labours  of  some  people  ought  to  be  requited. 
This  is  not  so  bad,  Jemmy,  as  the  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  you  had  to  pay  for  a  libel  on  the 
private  character  of  your  opponent. 

Tin*  Chairman. — As  you  have  decided 
by  your  lust  vote,  that  you  are  not  to  pay 
the  debt  that  has  been  incurred  by  the  per- 
sons calling  themselves  the  Sub-committee, 
you  ih)  not  qf  course  recognise  the  existence 
of  such  a  body  ;  the  third  proposition  stated 
in  the  circular,  therefore,  cannot  properly 
lie  discussed,  until  a  sub-committee  is  up- 
pointed.  Hut  1  am  anxious  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  others. 

Sir  W.  lii.i.  \ur>. — 1  think  we'd  better, 
then,  proceed  to  elect  a  Sub-committee  at 
ouce. 

Mr.  Wum\ — It  is  much  better  to  aban- 
don the  publication  altogether,  ns  it  never 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  profession  at 
large. 

Sir  Hi'nhy  Hat.ford. — For  my  own  part, 
I  think  it  is  a  SybJeo\  for  dei  p  lamentation 
that  the  work  ever  issued  from  the  press, 
although,  at  first,  1  was  one  of  the  most 
anxious  for  the  commencement  of  theuuder- 


takii  ly,  hb  many  hefri  wil' 

in-  the  justice  to  allnm,  <li-t  nfiutrd  tb« 
over  my  dime  r-t,»tde,  accom- 
panied by  tie  arnest  solicitations  »o 
in v  professional  friends,  that  they  would 
oonfer  upon  the  work  every  support  wbn-b 
it  was  in  their  power  I 
taiuly  have  failed  most  completely,  und 
better  proceed  no  further  m  %6  unprotiruMo 
an  undertaking.    (/tppUtUBe  and  mattnur*,) 

Dr.  li  rousOv. — It  is  very  eusy  lor  gen- 
tlemen to  say  that  the  work  has  not  be*n 
well  conducted,  but  1  have  no  hesitation  m 
declaring  that  the  want  of  its  succobh  haw 
not  arisen  from  a  deficiency  of  talent  m  those 
who  have  beeu  emnloved  upon  it,  and  the 
cause  of  its'  failure  is  to  be  found  in  The  ha- 
tred entertained  by  the  profession  agaimt 
the  colleges,  and  against  the  pure  physi- 
cians and  pure  surgeons. 

Mr.  I'v.odie. — The  subordinate  members 
of  the  profession  ure  evidently  looking  upon 
us  with  no  favourable  or  kindly  feelings. 
They  are,  in  truth,  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  their  superiors  in  talent  aud  station, 
and,  for  my  part,  1  know  not  how  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  their  hostility.  At  our  last 
meeting,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  my 
advice  that  we  should  back  out  of  this  con- 
cern as  well  as  we  could,  for  i  am  certain  that 
we  have  been  creating  fetters  for  ourselves, 
and  have  been  siren.'  thening  the  hands  of  our 
opponents  by  the  display  of  our  feebleness. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  proceedings,  in 
which  we,  at  St.  George's,  are  in  want  of  n 
powerful  advocate  among  the  press.  The 
governors  of  hospitals  now  think  and  rea- 
son for  themselves.  I  have  been  desirous 
of  establishing  a  school  at  St.  George's,  and 
have  tried  hard  for  it.  It  wa3  my  wish  to 
remove  from  Windmill- street,  in  order  that 
1  might  lecture  in  the  hospital.  To  lecture 
in  the  "  theatre  of  a  hospital,"  sounds  better 
than  in  a  private  theatre  in  a  by  street. 
It  is  also  more  attractive  to  students,  and 
hence  it  is  calculated  to  increase  our  profits. 
The  governors  were  aroused  at  the  proposi- 
tion, and  wished  me  to  show  what  benefit 
the  patients  could  derive  from  the  removal 
of  the  school  to  the  hospital.  Here  1  was  at 
fault,  and  felt  severely  the  want  of  an  inllu- 
ential  journal  to  aid  my  cause:  but  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  our  situation  is  ren- 
dered more  disagreeable  and  precarious  by 
the  advocacy  of  a  feeble  and  characterless 
work. 

Sir  A.  Catu.isee.  We  are  all  of  us  in  want 
of  something,  and  in  obtaining  which  we 
could  be  most  materially  assisted  by  a  press 
properlv  and  powerfullv  conducted.  Mr. 
Hrodie  wishes  to  remove  hi*  school  from  his 
theatre  in  Windmill  Street,  to  St.  George's 
Hospital.  We  wish  to  remove  the  West- 
minster Hospital  from  Tolhill  Street  to 
Charing  Cross,  in  order  that  wo  may  get  a 
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school.  If  we  could  not  make  pupils  iiltcnil 
our  lectures,  there  certainly  would  be  a  good 
number  tiller  to  tli«-  hospital  practice,  OIU^ 
cially  after  the  Kind's  ( 'ollege  is  open.  Lor 
my  part,  1  hate  the  press,  anil  should  be 
hcartilv  (lad  it'  it  were  got  rid  of  altogether. 
The  devils  of  journals  coming  out  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week  !  a  public  man  is 
never  safe.  1  nev er  perform  an  operat ion, 
witboul  yetting  laughed  at  ;  ami  1  am 
exceedingly  fearful  the  governors  will  see 
Unit  most  of  the  hospital  duties  which  1 
ought  to  perform,  ore  executed  by  Mr. 
Harding,  the  assistant-surgeon  ;  and  that, 
instead  of  attending  every  day  ut  the  hospital 
as  1  ought,  I  am  not  there,  expect  on  a 
Saturday ,  more  than  once  in  three  weeks. 

Air.  GiminiK.  No  man  dislikes  or  dreads 
the  press  more  than  1  do.  Although  I  stand 
in  no  lack  of  assurance,  and  am  not  at  all 
deficient  in  moral  courage,  yet  I  trembled 
when  1  delivered  the  lluntanan  Oration,  in 
apprehension  of  the  criticisms  it  might  bring 
upon  me.  I  fear  now  that  1  shall  not  alto- 
ther  escape,  for  The  Lancet  says  it  may 
make  some  remaiks  upon  it  hereafter.  1 
know  the  part  that  it  will  fasten  upon. 
When  on  the  subject  of  aneurism,  I  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  name  of  Waruroi',  and 
it  afforded  me  extreme  delight  to  observe 
that  you  were  pleased  with  the  omission. 
Not  a  word  of  the  new  operation  ;  not  a 
word  of  his  successful  carotid  cases  ;  not  a 
word  of  his  splendid  operation  upon  the  sub- 
clavidn,  which  cured  au  aneurism  of  the  in- 
nominatu.  O  !  it  was  delightful  under  such 
circumstances  to  withhold  his  name,  for, 
bad  it  been  mentioned,  it  must  have  been  in 
the  most  laudatory  terms.  "  Charity  begins 
at  home,"  aud  there  is  not  oue  of  us  who 
has  a  reputation,  that  can  afford  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  genius  of  Wardrop.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  papers,  I  might  have  condemn, 
cd  his  operations.  That  part  of  the  press 
whish  is  opposed  to  us,  seems  to  bo  all  eyes 
aud  all  ears.  I  live  in  constant  dread  of  it. 
"Week  after  week  have  I  expected  to  see  my 
conduct  in  the  College  held  up  to  public  re- 
probation, and  to  find  it  stated,  and  truly 
stated,  that  mine  was  the  only  hand  held  up 
against  them,  when  the  late  liberal  regula- 
tions were  brought  forward. 

Sir  Whi  J W.izard  (interrvpting) .  Aye, 
and  you  should  be  just  enough  to  state,  that 
on  that  occasion  they  were  brought  forward 
by  me.     I  don't  care  if  that  is  known. 

Mr.  Guthrie.  You  are  correct,  Sir 
William  ;  you  are  perfectly  correct,  and 
I  liavo  not  tho  slightest  objection  to  your 
having  every  credit  for  your  liberality  on 
that  occasion,  as  long  as  it  is  not  known  to 
the  profession  and  to  the  public,  that  mine 
was  the  only  hand  held  up  on  the  side  of 
monopoly  and  restriction. 

.Mr.    Duooiii. — My    apprehension    and 


alarm  are  not  less  than  Mr.  Guthrie's; 
when  1  took  my  seat  in  the  council  last 
summer,  and  when  tin:  new  regulations, 
after  bavin-  been  prepared  by  til 
inittee,  and  approved  of  by  a  general  meet- 
ing, were  brought  forward  to  be  confirmed, ' 
the  very  first  vote  which  1  gave  was  against 
the  new  regulations,  and  they  were  con 
quently  thrown  out  l>y  a  majority  of  one  ; 
thus  the  re  ■slrictive  laws  continued  in  force, 
until  they  were  again  brought,  forwaid  and 
carried  in  October,  at  which  time,  in  fact, 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  prevailed. 
If  the  circumstance  of  my  having  v6ied 
against  the  liberal  regulations  were  known 
to  the  subordinates,  it  would  prove  a  source 
of  great  professional  injury  to  me. 

Mr.  Earxs  was  in  favour  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sub-committee. 

Mr.  k.j.v  thought,  as  the  things  were  vory 
bad  for  the  physicians  and  surgeons  at 
present,  they  would  be  much  worse  if  they 
had  no  publication  to  support  their  interests. 
He  had  nearly  been  turned  out  of  bis  own 
theatre,  because  he  had  not  thought  it  pro- 
per to  fulfil  a  promise  he  had  made  to  the 
students.  The  spirit  of  independence,  was 
daily  becoming  more  manifest.  He  was  for 
the  appointment  of  the  sub-committee. 

Mr.  B.  Coof-er. — I  can  fully  confirm 
what  has  been  stated  by  my  colleague  ;  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  alludes,  I  seized 
one  of  the  pupils  by  the  collar,  and  was 
about  to  drag  him  from  the  theatre,  for 
having  had  the  impudence  to  address  Mr. 
Key  ;  and  this  was  deemed  by  the  students 
an  insult  !  In  fact,  the  opposition  press  has 
nearly  deprived  us  of  all  our  privileges. 
Mr.  Cooper  said,  he  should  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Monsieur  Chabert. — Missare  ahareman,  I 
shall  aggree  with  de  two  speaker  just  spoke. 
We  lose  all, — every  ting; — not  by  de  prass, 
but  by  de  dam  Monsieur  Lance.  Kvery  ting 
is  cliauge.  I  go  on  sevral  year  with  my  ope- 
rasheons;  I  pareform,  and  pareform,  and 
pare  form,  and  every  body  say  I  great  che- 
mist,— I  great  king  .of  de  tire.  Den  come 
Monsieur  Lance.  He  say,  "  You  be  dam; 
you  no  chemist;  you  no  king  of  de  fire; 
you  hombug,  imposlafe."  He  say,  "  You 
no  take  prussy-i.&s — you  cannot  save  dog 
from  prussy-ass."  I  talk  big,  shallan^e  him, 
tell  him  "  Como  and  see."  I  advertise 
my  benefit.  He  goto  Magistrate  day  before, 
at  de  Street  of  de  Low.  He  want  to  know 
what  dey  do  to  him  if  he  kill  Chabert.  Ho 
say,  lie  dam  if  lie  no  give  it  to  me,  by  gar,  if 
1  take.  De  people  come  to  de  room  by 
tousands.  I  have  nevare  see  so  sharp  peo- 
pel  bcfoiv.  Tousands  could  not  como  in.  I 
get  upon  de  table,  and  I  say,  "  Ghentelmen, 
avory  ting  dat  is  promise  shall  be  done.  If 
you  want  to  see  how  to  reseeBt  fire,  you 
must  come  to  de  lire  king.    Dale   is   uq 
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gling  Lore— -in)  irerke — it  if  all  stnueu." 
Den  one  man  speak  uji  to  nir,  and  lie  hay ', 
"  Here  is  Monsieur  Wakley."  Down  I 
shump  among  de  crow  t,  unci  knock,  dein  <lu\\  n 
to  gat  to  hlin  In-huv  he  rhouhl  ho  sec  In  de. 
company.  1  auy,  "  Ah,  uh  !  How  you  do, 
Monsieur  Lance'  Now  you  do,  Sure." — 1 
give  hun  one  gentle  nodge  by  tie  aim,  and 
one  sidle  wid  inv  head,  tor  hun  to  go  out 
witl  me.  He  say,  **  Ah,  uh  ;  how  are  you 
M.  Chabert 1  No,  no."  And  de  tluin  fallow 
laugh  at  me,  and  no  go  ;  and  he  stink  of 
prussy-oss,  enough  to  poison  de  whole 
town.  So  I  go  out  by  mysel,  and  L  stop  for 
a  quarture  of  an  hour,  to  tiuk  whet  hare  1 
shall  run  away,  or  go  back  again.  But  de 
dam  Yelch  he  got  all  de  money  from  da 
cash-taker,  so  I  get  noting  by  go,  and  I  see 
what  I  get  by  come  hack  again.  In  1  come, 
den,  and  get  upon  de  table  once  more,  and 
bring  Yelch  wid  me.  Velch  speak  to  com- 
pany. He  tell  them,  1  no  promise  to  take 
prussy-ass;  dat  1  shall  try  it  upon  de  dogs. 
bin  up  come  Monsieur  Lance,  He  say, 
"  Is  dat  advertisement  yours,  Monsieur 
Chabert  1"  I  say,  "  Vase."  He  say,  "  Vare 
well,  vare  well.  Here  you  say  you  rtpeat  all 
yourpareformances."  Den  he  say, "  Ave  you 
ever  take  prussy-ass  in  dis  room!"  I  see 
his  scheme  at  vonce,  so  I  say, — f*  Kxcusa 
me,  Sare." — De  stupid  company  den  make 
a  great  noise,  and  call  out  "  Sheet ;  inipos- 
tare." — 4<  J\o  no, "he  say,  "  me  no  excusa 
you.  You  advertise  to  repeat  your  parefor- 
mances  to-day.  If  you  ever  take  prussy-ass, 
you  bound  to  take  it  now." — Dare  he  catch 
me.  He  company  make  great  noise  again. 
De  Lance  say  he  have  nothing  but  prussy- 
ass.  He  very  civil,  very  polite,  1  most  say, 
butde  uproar  of  de  people  so  great,  dat  1 
go  out  of  de  room  to  get  de  tickets  to 
make  Velch  give  back  de  money.  1  stay 
out  long  time,  den  de  people  come  after  me, 
and  dey  drive  me  down  stairs  out  of  de  house, 
and  1  run  into  de  coal-cellar,  to  hide  myself, 
and  den  day  say  1  so  hot  1  set  on  fire  de 
coal,  and  burn  down  de  great  Argyl  room. 
Ah,  ah,  so  I  keep  quiet  some  time,  and  den 
I  make  friends  with  you.  Our  cause  is  all 
de  same.  We  are  all  seantitic  friends  to- 
geder.  We  all  live  by  de  pobleek  togeder. 
Some  of  you  ave  been  expose,  I  find.  I  do 
not  ondarestan  all  your  phrases — de  Bat,  de 
littel  cock-sparrow,  de  mittlesix  howl,  de 
bond,  de  no-stone  case,  de  no-hernia  case, 
de  ueil'ey  nnd  noodle,  de  ninney-hamnier, 
de  excrescence  and  two  tousaud  fungus. 
Like  de  Druids,  I  suppose,  you  ave  your 
signs.  In  performing  your  tretks  and  ope- 
rasheons,  you  bow  vour  heads  to  de  sun,  den 
to  de  east  and  den  to  de  west.  You  ave  per- 
form your  treeks  vare  well  until  late;  alldese 
tings  I  shall  get  you  to  explain  to  me  one 
day,  because  I  shall  be  vare  actif  man  of 
your  society  some  day.     But  dare  is  one 


I   mu  i|  .  •  ,  explain  to  me  now. 

My  fun,   Alow&ieur    \>.    I        |  •  i     take    |o< 
mUii  .->L    m  my  v\el!uru,  amln.sn  much    my 

hen,  dat  I  ain  vare  modi  mtt  igeit  all  about 

him.      Dai  ttore   I   shall  get   you    to    explain 
one  ting  now.       What  was  de  treek  dat  v 

»se,  which  he  try  to  pun-form  sometime 
In  tore  now,  with  vone  bladder,  vone  stone 
vone  pollard,  and  uncle's  knife  1 

Sir  A.viT.i  v  Cooper.. — .Mr.  Chairman,  T 
rise  to  order.  1  feel  much  for  the  sufl'er- 
ings  of  our  brother  M.  Chabert,  but  hois 
going  far  beyond  the  question. 

M.Ciiabert. — Ciheutelmen,lbeg  pardon. 
I  am  not  vare  well  acquaint  with  your  rule. 
1  was  going  to  tell  you  how  1  and  my  freua 
Uissare  Cooper  and  Sare  It.  Wilson  do  de 
oderday,  and  how  1  make  people  tiuk  1  take 
prussy-ass  at  de  rooms,  and  den  1  tought 
dat  some  of  you  shall  tell  me  how  you  ave 
manage  to  hombug  de  pobleek  to  mak 
dem  take  pew  poysone,  and  how  you  get  so 
many  fee ;  how  you  manage  to  get  all  de 
money  of  de  poor  in  de  hospetals,  and  get  so 
many  good  tings  for  yourselfs  ;  but  all  dis 
anodure  time.  I  hope  by  actevety  and  in- 
dostry  in  dis  societee  I  shall  soon  be  entitel 
to  your  support,  and  in  turn  you  shall  try  to 
place  me  a3  surgeon  or  physician  in  Guy's 
Hopetal,  by  de  side  of  my  esteem  fren  B. 
Cooper.  (Great  applause.)  I  support  de 
motion.  We  must  keep  a  piece  of  de  press 
to  ourself.  Evane  if  we  gif  away  our  Jore- 
nal  it  will  pay  us  in  de  end.  We  may 
hombug  some  of  de  public,  and  some  of  do 
press  by  it,  but  some  Oder  of  de  press  shall 
not  be  hombug  at  all.     {Great  laughter.) 

Mr.  Keate. — I  cordially  support  the  mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee, 
because  1  think  we  ought  to  keep  a  portion 
of  the  press  in  our  own  hands.  Probably 
our  present  editor  may  be  induced  to  re- 
linquish his  engagement,  in  order  that  an 
able  editor  may  be  procured.  His  salary  of 
two  pounds  five  weekly  cannot,  it  is  hoped, 
be  of  great  moment  to  him.  If  we  have  not 
a  journal  of  some  kind,  we  shall  be  quite  at 
the  feet  of  our  opponents,  although  many 
well-informed  persons  are  of  opinion,  that 
our  situation  has  been  worse  since  our  own 
publication  was  started.  It  certainly,  at 
one  time,  was  of  service  tome,  and,  there- 
fore, 1  support  it,  thinking  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  others.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
when  Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected  into  the 
College  of  Surgeons  I  resigned,  because  I 
could  not  think  of  taking  my  seat  with  a 
man  by  whom  the  Council  of  the  College 
had  been  so  much  calumniated.  In  our 
journal,  my  resignation  was  very  properly- 
attributed  to  principle,  and  not  to  petulance 
or  envy.  Hud  1  not  been  thus  represented, 
in  what  way  might  not  my  conduct  have  been 
misrepresented  and  commented  upon  in  The 
Lancet  1    As  many  misstatements  respect- 
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ing  that  election  have  gone  abroad,  it  is  well 
that  this  Society  should  know  how  the 
votes  were,  given.  1'or  Mr.  Lawrence's 
election  there  were  : — 

Sir  A.  Coopr  Mr.  White 

Mr.  Ahernethy  l\lr.  Copehmd 

Mr.  S.  Cooper  Mr.  Howship 
Sir  A.  Carlisle ; 
jl gainst  it ; 

Mr.  Vincent  Sir  W.  Blizard 

IUr.  Andrews  Mr.  Guthrie 

Mr.  Lynn  and  myself. 

Had  tho  minority  unfortunately  been  pub- 
lished, the  names  with  which  mine  must 
have  been  associated  would,  I  hope,  have 
furnished  to  the  n ■■■specl.nble  part  of  the  pro- 
fession an  ample  refutation  of  the  charge, 
that  1  bad  been  inlluenced  in  giving  my  vote 
by  malicious  motives.     ( Cries  of  question.) 

Sir  Asti.ey  Cooria. — Gentlemen,  T  must 
ernve  your  indulgence  for  one  moment.  I 
begin  to  fear  that  it  is  nearly  over  with  us. 
I  have  had  but  one  ground  of  hope  for  some 
time  past,  and  that  has  been  the  press,* 
which  has  certainly  been  our  only  scourge, 
and  in  my  opinion  our  only  hope.  We 
have  been  beaten  in  Chancery  ;  our  lectures 
have  been  published  in  defiance  of  us;  ac- 
tion after  action  have  we  brought,  and  on  no 
occasion  have  sufficient  damages  been  ob- 
tained to  cover  the  expenses.  We  have 
been  cut  up  and  dissected  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  we  have  cut  up  our  patients, 
and  yet  there  is  no  redress.  I  still  stand 
pretty  well  with  the  public,  but  the  young 
hospital-surgeons  are  all  suffering  ;  and  our 
best  operation,  that  of  lithotomy,  is  likely 
to  be  altogether  taken  away  from  us.  Li- 
thotrity  is  likely  to  become  all  the  rage. 
Heurteloup  came  over  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  White.  Costello  came  over  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  me.  I  wished  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  thing  at  once,  and  there- 
fore I  told  Mr.  White  "  If  you'll  give  up 
Heurteloup,  I'll  give  up  Costello."  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.)  You  may  laugh, 
Gentlemen, but,  be  assured, ifyou  encourage 
every  interloper  and  adventurer,  you  won't 
have  much  trouble  in  picking  your  bones 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 
They'll  be  polished  off  clean  enough  for 
you.  I  know  what  it  is.  Operations  are 
the  most  profitable  things  we  have,  and 
none  more  so  than  that  of  lithotomy.  If 
you  encourage  the  other  thing,  the  intro- 
ducers of  it  will  get  all  the  practice.  Why 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hyatt,  a  West 
India  planter,  gave  me  a  thousand  guineas 
for  cutting  him  for  stone,  and  on  a  second 
occasion  he  gave  me  five  hundred  guineas. 

M.  CiiATiKitT. —  Be  gar  ! 

Sir  A.  Coorr.n. —  Why  I  have  performed 
the  operation  as  many  as  eighteen  times  in 
one  j'ear ;    but  in  my  day   there  was  no 


[ publication  to  publish  the  failures.  If  the 
operation  lasted  an  hour,  not  a  word  was 
.said  of  it  out  >>f  the  hospital.  I've  seen  the 
gorget  go  between  the  bladder  and  rectum 
again  and  again,  and  I  have  seen  the  forceps 
travel  the  .same  road.  Vet  these  terrible. 
cases  brought  the  operators  into  no  discredit 
with  the  public.  But  now,  one  bad  case  of 
failure  is  ruin  to  a  man.  What  private 
patient,  for  example,  would  submit,  to  have 
the  operation  of  lithotomy  performed  by  a 
surgeon,  who  had  only  been  reported  to 
have  operated  badly?  Gentlemen,  I  say, 
take  my  advice.  Let  us  go  on  with  the 
journal.  If  the  press  generally,  publish 
the  unfortunate  cases,  let  us  publish 
the  favourable  ones.  Let  the  bane  and 
the  antidote  go  together.  {M.  C'habert, 
"  Fare  pood.")  In  some  places  the  anti- 
dote may  push  out  the  bane.  (71/.  Ckabert, 
'*  TVnsh  it  out.")  Is  it  nothing  to  have  a 
book,  in  which  we  are  spoken  of  in  favour- 
able terms,  continually  upon  the  tables  of 
our  consultation  rooms  1  1  don't  require  it. 
1  'm  safe  enough  ;  but  I  feel  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  The  tide  is 
against  us ;  and  if  we  do  not  make  a  firm 
and  determined  stand,  I  fear  that  many  of 
those  by  whom  I  am  surrounded,  will  in  a 
few  years  be  picking  their  nails  behind  the 
counter.  The  exposures  that  have  taken 
place  have  shaken  public  confidence,  even 
in  the  names  that  were  most  firmly  esta- 
blished. The  possession  of  the  highest 
offices  in  our  charitable  institutions,  is  known 
to  be  no  proof  that  their  occupiers  are  men 
of  any  merit.  The  way  in  which  they  are 
elected  is  now  fully  understood.  Our  asser- 
tions before  the  public  are  laughed  at,  and 
our  oaths  in  courts  of  law  are  disbelieved. 
The  recent  decision  of  Lord  Tenterden  is  a 
sufficient  criterion  of  the  change  of  the 
times.  The  General  Practitioner,  Mr. 
Brodie's  **  subordinate,"  is  now  placed  over 
the  heads  of  both  physicians  and  surgeons. 
He  is  now  as  much  above  the  generality  of 
hospital  surgeons  in  independence,  as  he 
always  has  been  in  professional  skill ;  but 
this  is  an  acknowledgment  only  to  be  made 
here.  As  I  see  no  ground  of  hope  for  us, 
except  from  the  exertions  of  a  hired  press, 
the  motion  has  my  warmest  support.  ((^ues~ 
tion,  question,  now  resounded  from  all  parts 
of  thp  room.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard,  Gen- 
tlemen, that  this  is  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sub-committee,  to  conduct  the 
future  progress  of  the  journal.  As  the 
meeting,  by  rejecting  the  second  motion, 
has  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  the  work 
since  September  last,  should  the  pre- 
sent motion  be  negatived,  it  of  course  will 
amount  to  a  final  abandonment  of  the  jour- 
nal. I  am  prepared  to  take  your  votes. 
For  the  motion  43.     Against  it  11. 


IT  CLUB.— PTYALISM. 


The  result  was  hailed  by  the  majority 
with  loud  cheers. 

Mr.  On.vii .  As  Mr.  Longman  baa  quitted 
tin-  room,  probably  you  will  allow  me,  Gen- 
tlemen, to  gay  a  tew  words  on  behalf  of  mv- 
Kelt' and  partners.  1  can  assure  you,  with 
much  truth,  that  we  have  used  every  exer- 
tion to  circulate  this  journal  ;  nearly  a 
thousand  I.an(  its  are  every  week  supplied, 
by  our  house  alone,  to  country  booksellers, 
and  between  the  leaves  of  every  Number 
we  secrete  puffing  advertisements  of  your 
journal;  but,  comparatively  speaking,  all 
our  efforts  have  proved  abortive.  .Never- 
theless, 1  am  sorry  that  you  havo  deter- 
mined to  relinquish  the  undertaking,  be- 
cause, in  the  course  ot  lime,  it  might  have 
proved  a  more  flourishing  concern.  You 
must  have  observed  that  the  present  editor  is 
evidently  a  clog  to  the  work,  which,  1  am 
sorry  to  say,  we  cannot  shake  off,  for  he 
holds  his  office  by  the  obligation  of  a  written 
agreement,  and  since  his  unfortunate  affair 
with  Mr.  M' Christie,  he  seems  to  be  shuu- 
ned  by  his  friends,  and  despised  by  his  ene- 
mies. In  conclusion,  I  have  to  observe,  for 
myself  and  partners,  that  the  thing-  will 
most  likely  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  as  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pay 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
paper  and  printing,  by  inserting  upon  the 
wrapper  advertisements  of  many  of  the 
medical  books  that  we  publish  ;  and  having 
purchased  the  copyright  of  many  works 
from  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  this 
Society,  it  is,  of  course,  our  interest  that 
their  names  should  stand  well  with  the  pub- 
lic. Hence,  as  far  as  puffing  cau  be  effec- 
tive, by  meaus  of  the  "  green  catalogue,"  as 
it  is  called,  we,  as  tradesmen,  shall,  of 
course,  put  it  into  practice.  Although  the 
Society  has  resolved  to  have  no  further  pe- 
cuniary connexion  with  the  periodical  in 
question,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  mem- 
bers will  not  withdraw  their  influential  pa- 
tronage, by  which  it  has  already  been  so 
materially  benelited. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  understood  that 
our  next  meeting  is  to  he  held  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern  ;  that  we  are  to  crack  our 
nuts  and  our  jokes  over  a  few  bottles  of 
Cull's  best  old  crusted,  and  banish  all 
botheration  on  the  subject  of  tlefunct  pe- 
riodicals.    This  meeting  is  dissolved. 


SEVERE      TTYAL1SM     FROM      A      SMALL    DOSE 
OF    CALOMLL. 

By  W.IIeekes  Clayton,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S., 
F.L.S. 

Jan.  6th,  1830,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a 
Mrs.  D„  of  >Yilsted  Street,  Soruers-town, 


a  robust  woman,  about  />.*>  years  of  zge, 
whom  1  found  labouring  under  the  following 
symptoms  :  —  (Jrent  pain  and  oppression  of 
the  chetfj  Lorn*  d  respiration  ;  trouMesouM 
cough  ;  skin  hot  aud  dry  ;  tongue  covered 
by  a  white  fur;  catanienial  secretion  bus- 
pendedfor  some  months  before  ;  bowels  con- 
stipated ;   pulse    beating   haul,  from    lid  to 

120  in  a  minute.  1  immediately  bled  her  to 
5  x  v  i  i j ,  and  gave  her  the  following:  — 
Calomel,  grs.  iij  ;  ext.  coloc.  c.  £rs.  xij, 
in  pills  ;  and  a  draught,  consisting  of  Ep 
salts,  ^ij  ;  ant.  tart.  gr.  £;  water,  ^iss, 
every  tour  hours. 

On  the  morrow  (Jan,  7th)  she  expressed 
herself  much  better  ;  her  breathing  was 
more  easy  ;  pain  of  the  chest  somewhat  re- 
lieved; pains  in  the  head  and  back  nearly 
gone  ;  tongue  in  much  the  same  state ; 
bowels  acted  freely  during  the  night;  pulse 
still  beating  from  104  to  108,  which  induced 
me  to  repeat  the  bleeding  to  3 x i J ,  imme- 
diately after  which  I  gave  her  the  pills  of 
calomel,  etc.,  as  before,  and  desired  her  to 
continue  her  draughts  every  four  hours. 

Eight  o'clock,  p.m.  Much  the  same  ;  me- 
dicine has  operated  on  the  bowels,  but  the 
pulse  is  still  beating  too  frequently  and 
full ;  repeated  the  bleeding  to  ~x,  and  added 
to  each  of  her  draughts  Hj  xv  tine,  digit. 

Jan.  8.  Has  had  a  very  good  night ; 
breathing  quite  free  ;  pain  of  the  chest 
abated  ;  cough  troublesome  ;  skin  cool  and 
moist ;  thirst  gone  ;  bowels  acted  five  or 
six  times  during  the  night  ;  pulse  about  94 
in  the  minute,  and  compressible.  She  now 
complains  of  great  tenderness  of  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands,  with  a  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  and  a  very  augmented  and 
troublesome  secretion  of  saliva. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  all  the 
pneumonic  symptoms,  excepting  the  cough, 
had  subsided,  and  those  of  ptyalism  had 
become  decidedly  established.  Face  ex- 
tremely painful  ;  swallowing  so  difficult  she 
cannot  take  her  medicino  ;  saliva  almost 
streaming  from  her  mouth.  At  this  time, 
from  a  want  of  the  necessary  domestic  at- 
tention, she  was  removed  to  the  parish 
hospital,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Roots,  where  I  understand  she  gradually 
recovered. 

Now,  Sir,  that  so  small  a  quantity  as  six 
grains  of  calomel  (and  the  chances  were, 
that  not  one  half  of  it  could  remain  in  the 
body  more  than  three  or  four  hours),  could 
produce  so  profuse  a  ptyalism,  may,  with 
those  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  fact,  excite  some  little  asto- 
nishment; and  I  think  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance  may  induce  a  greater  degree 
of  caution  than  is  generally  observed  in  the 
administration  of  mercurial  medicines. 

Charlton  Street,  Euston  Square, 
March  Jrd,  1830. 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


vi.rru    or    mi      i.r<; — Aiurr.    i..\  iiyni.  n  i>, 

1  1  1IM1NAT1M;     IATAT.1^  . 

Jcmi'ii  Sn  kci.un,  about  o()  years  of  age, 
was  admitted  into  Abraham':^  Ward,  on  the 
2d  of  January,  with  no  ulcer  on  the  right  log. 
lie  stated,  that  he  had  fallen  clown,  about 
six  months)  previously,  and  received  rather 
a  severe  blow  oh  the  shins,  by  which  the 
skin  was  abraded  froin  each  ;  the  lei t 
quickly  healed,  but  the  right  had  gradually 
becpme  worse  up  to  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion. It  thou  presented  an  irregular  un- 
healthy surface,  showing  no  disposition  to 
cicatrization,  and  which  bled  on  the  slightest 
touch.  His  general  health  at  that  tin;e  ap- 
peared tolerably  good,  the  secretions  iegu- 
lar,  and  appetite  as  usual. 

ftlr.  Green  directed  the  ulcer  to  be  treated 
accordingto  Air.  Higginbottom's  plan,  which 
consisted  in  smearing  the  surface  with  lunar 
caustic,  and  covering  it  with  gold  beater's 
skin. 

&.  The  wound  is  lessened  in  size,  and  its 
appearance  much  improved. 

26.  Up  to  this  time,  the  ulcer  had  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  wound 
was  on  the  whole  improved  in  appearance, 
and  considerably  reduced  in  size.  .Bowels 
kept  open  with  occasional  doses  of  house 
medicine  ;  general  health  continued  good. 

Feb.  J  ft.  No  great  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  sore  since  the 
last  report;  but  he  complains  to-day  of  a 
slight  cold,  accompanied  by  tiilling  cough. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Jt'ebruary, 
at  about  seven  o'clock,  lie  was  found  by  the 
sister  to  be  labouring  under  a  sudden  and 
severe  attack  of  dyspnosa,  with  pain  in  the 
throat  and  difficulty  of  deglutition;  at  eight 
a.  m.  Mr.  Wlii t field  was  called,  who  or- 
dered twenty  leeches  to  the  throat,  and 
afterwards  a  blister. 

At  two  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  Air  Green 
visited  him,  and  as  Or.  Hoots  was  in  the 
house  his  assistance  was  requested.  The 
symptoms  were  now  very  alarming.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  was  excessive,  the 
pain  of  the  throat  very  great,  and  it  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  that  he  could 
articulate  his  wordsaudibly.  The  face,  how  - 
ever,  far  from  being  of  a  livid  colour,  was 
pale  :  pulse  95,  hard  and  full. 

Or.  Koots  carefully  examined  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  chest  with  the  stethoscope, 
and  found  a  free  permeation  of  air  through 
the  lungs;  his  breathing  was,  however,  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  wheezing  noise, 
indicating  a  considerable  narrowing  of  the 
rima  of  the  glottis.  Or.  It.  suggested, 
that  the  operation  of  bronehotomy  would  in 
all  probability  be  soon  required ;  but  from  the 


absence  of  the  Iividity  of  countenance,  so 
peculiar  in  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  tilt;  air  passages,  a  difference  of 
Opinion  twisted  on  this  point  ;  Mr.  Green, 
not  thinking  the  operation  necessary,  or- 
dered 

Vc.ntsf.ctioh.  to  fainting. 

Subnutnatt:  of  mrrcury,  five  grains; 
Tai  turized  antimony,  half  a  grain  ; 
Ojfjium,  a  fourth  of  a  grain. 

In  powder,  every  four  hours. 

Upwards  of  thirty  ounces  of  blood  were 
abstracted,  and  the  pulse  considerably  re- 
duced thereby,  but  fainting  was  not  induced  ; 
the  blood  much  cupped,  and  iirmly  bulled  ; 
wilh  the  view  of  affecting  the  system  with 
mercury,  as  quickly  as  possible,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  strong  mercurial  ointment  was 
directed  to  be  rubbed  into  the  thighs. 

At  eight  in  the  evening,  he  was  visited 
by  die  dresser,  when  the  pulse  had  again 
risen,  and  become  sharp  ;  he  therefore,  re- 
moved twelve  ounces  of  blood.  Ouring  the 
day  he  had  taken  a  little  jelly,  and  had  had 
a  copious  stool. 

31.  Slept  partially  during  the  night; 
pulse -126,  irregular,  and  more  weak;  in 
other  respects  the  same  as  last  evening.  In 
the  afternoon  twenty  leeches  more  were  ap- 
plied to  the  throat,  and  afterwards  a  mustard 
cataplasm,  but  without  relieving  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  ;  bowels  moved  twice. 

c22.  The  mercury  has  not  produced  any 
effect.  Pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  some- 
what relieved  since  the  sinapism  ;  counte- 
nance still  pallid  and  anxious  ;  and,  continu- 
ing gradually  to  sink,  he  expired  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

Autopsy. — A  considerable  effusion  of 
lymph  was  observed  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane connecting  the  pharynx  with  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrie;  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  itself  was  found  thickened, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  mucus  ; 
the  larynx  presented  the,  most  striking  ap- 
pearances, the  whole  of  the  lining  membrane 
being  immensely  thickened,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  mucus  so  thick  and  tenacious 
as  almost  to  resemble  the  adventitious  mem- 
brane of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  and  the  chink 
of  the  glottis  contracted  to  the  size  of  the 
opening  of  a  quill ;  signs  of  inflammation, 
in  a  much  milder  degree,  were  discovered 
extending  down  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
traced.  No  other  morbid  appearance  could 
be  detected. 

i  .     -    ■• 

FRACTURE  OP  TIIL   IIMGII,  AMD   DISLOCATION 
IN    TIIJL    ISCHIA'JIC    NOTCH. 

James  Grace,  a  strung-looking  and  very 
muscular  man, 'Jl  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
into  George's  Ward   ou  the  afternoon   of 


C0NC1  38ION   OF    I  UK  BRAIN. 


Tuesday,  February  «>th.  He  mated,  that 
nbout  an  hour  previously,  whilst  engaged  in 
assisting  to  unload  a  butt  of  beer,  the  cash 
bad  fallen  on  fait  right  thigh,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  with  Ins  hit  hip  on  a 
rurb-stoue.  An  obIi(|iie  fracture  of  the  right 
femur  at  its  middle  tliird,  was  easily  disco- 
vered, which  was  put  up  in  common  splints 
by  the  dresser,  and  the  thigh  supported  by  a 
pillow  placed  under  the  ham.  The  knee  and 
toot  of  the  left  leg  were  somewhat  inverted, 
and  the  knee  slightly  bent  ;  but  the  relative 
length  of  the  two  extremities  could  not  well 
be  ascertained,  on  account  of  the  fracture  of 
the  right.  The  man  was  unable  to  rotate  the 
limb  at  all  outwards,  and  only  to  a  very  tri- 
fling degree  inwards,  but  had  very  consider- 
able power  of  flexion  and  extension,  although 
not  without  pain  ;  and  any  attempt  to  rotate 
the  limb,  in  making  the  examination,  in- 
duced great  suffering.  The  joint  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Solly  (one  of  the  demonstra- 
tors,) and  by  several  of  the  pupils,  neither 
of  whom  could  detect  any  dislocation. 

On  the  following  morning  the  parts  were 
swollen,  hot,  and  very  painful,  and  far  less 
motion  was  allowed.  Twenty  leeches  were 
applied. 

On  Thursday  the  11th,  the  patient  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Travers,  who,  after  a  careful 
examination,  succeeded  in  detecting  a  dislo- 
cation backwards,  on  the  ischiatic  notch  ;  but 
ns  Friday  is  the  usual  operating  day  at  this 
hospital,  the  reduction  was  postponed  until 
the  following  day. 

If,  The  patient  was  placed  on  the  table 
in  the  operating  theatre,  at  half  after  one, 
having  been  previously  bled  to  20  ounces. 
Considerable  difficulty  appeared  to  have  been 
experienced  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  us  he  was  repeatedly  examined  by 
Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and 
Mr.  Key,  before  his  removal  from  the  Ward. 
Having  been  placed  on  his  back,  and  the 
pelvis  fixed  by  two  bandages,  one  of  which 
was  fastened  around  the  pelvis  and  table,  and 
secured  beneath,  and  the  other  placed  under 
the  perineum,  one  end  being  carried  behind 
the  patient,  and  the  other  before  him,  and 
fastened  to  a  ring  for  that  purpose  in  one  of 
the  pillars,  a  damp  roller  was  next  applied 
just  above  the  condyles  of  the  os  femur,  to 
prevent  the  strap  of  the  pulley  from  slipping, 
and  extension  in  an  oblique  direction  across 
the  other  thigh  was  then  made,  and  steadily 
kept  up  for  twenty  minutes,  during  which 
time  a  further  abstraction  of  blood  was 
made  to  ten  ounces,  and  several  doses  of 
tartarised  antimony,  of  a  grain  each,  were 
administered,without  the  desired  effect.  The 
patient  was  therefore  turned  round  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  pelvis  having  been  fixed 
as  before,  a  long  towel  (vulgo,  a  jack-towel) 
■was  placed  around  the  thigh,  just  below  the 
trochanter  minor,  and  over  the  shoulder  of 


lift&nt,  to  pull  the  upper  part  of  tbfl 
femur  up  towards  the  acetabulum  ;  « 
sion  was  then  applied  in  nearly  1 1 1 . 
direction  as  before,  fur  the  space  of  fettj 
minutes,  when  the  In  sd  of  the  bone  was 
returned  into  its  socket  )  alter  which  the 
pfttient  was  conveyed  to  his  bed,  and  has 
since  been  doing  well.  The  bowels  hate 
been  kept  open  with  castor  oil,  and  he  now 
(Feb.  16th)  only  complains  of  slight  pain  in 
the  fractured  thigh. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


CONCUSSION;   with  suim'OSed  rnACTUin    01 
the   BASE    or  THE  skull. 

A  fat  plethoric-looking  man,  was  admitted, 
Jan.  11th,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
having  a  short  time  before  received  a  violent 
blow  on  the  top  of  his  head,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  and  deprived  him  of  bis 
senses.  At  the  time  he  was  admitted,  there 
was  considerable  bleeding  from  each  of  hid 
ears,  with  coma ;  irides  contracted  ;  pulse 
slow  and  full.  He  was  immediately  bled  to 
3X.,  and  ext.  colocynth.  cornp.,  gr.  x.,  hy- 
drarg.  sub.  gr.  v.,  given  him. 

12.  Bowels  have  been  very  freely  eva- 
cuated ;  partial  coma.  On  being  roused,  he 
put  out  his  tongue  readily  when  requested, 
but  immediately  after  relapses  into  Ins  former 
state,  and  sometimes  talks  incoherently  ; 
pulse  90,  and  compressible.  Cupping  on 
the  temples  ad  3  x.  ;  a  dose  of  castor  oil  to 
be  given  immediately. 

13.  After  taking  the  oil  he  vomited; 
bowels  open  ;  pupils  slightly  dilated  ;  breath- 
ing natural ;  answers  questions,  but  is  rather 
irrational.  The  head  to  be  shaved,  and  a 
lotion  to  be  kept  constantly  applied. 

16.  He  appears  more  sensible  to  day; 
readily  puts  out  his  tongue  when  asked  so 
to  do,  which  is  covered  by  a  white  fur ; 
pulse  95,  and  compressible  ;  pain  in  the 
head,  bowels  open.  Cupping  on  the  tem- 
ples ad  *  x.,  a  dose  of  cal.  and  colocynth  to 
be  taken  immediately. 

19.  Much  the  same,  partial  coma;  pupils 
rather  contracted  ;  bowels  open. 

23.  Quite  sensible  at  times,  at  others 
wandering ;  pulse  155,  and  full ;  tongue  white ; 
bowels  open.  Mr.  Morgan  said  he  thought 
there  was  slight  excitement  about  to  com- 
mence in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and 
therefore  ordered  cupping  on  the  temples 
ad  *viij  ;  the  head  to  be  shaved,  and  a  lo- 
tion applied  ;  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  ;  a  dose  of  calomel  and  colocynth  to  be 
taken  immediately. 

27.  Better  since  he  was  last  cupped ; 
bowels  have  been  copiously  evacuated  ;  very 
little  pain  in  the  head;  he  is  perfectly  sen- 
sible ;  tongue  moist ;  pulse  80,  and  soft. 
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30.  (JriuluuUy  improving;  bojpela  op/aw, 
nppctito  very  good,  and  complains  very  hit- 
It  •  1 1  y  of  nut  kAfillg  enough  to  cut  |  tongue 
clean. 

I'eb.  6.  No  i>uin  in  the  head  ;  tongue 
moist  ;  bowels  open  ;  appetite  keen.  Or- 
dered u  mutton-chop  daily,  but  uot  to  Lave 
beer  or  spirits. 

10.  Complains  only   of    weakness.      Mr. 

Morgan  supposes  this  to  be  a  fracture  of  tin- 
base  of  the  skull,  from  the  bleeding-  nt  the 
ears  at  the  time  of  bit  admission,  as  be  has 
never  seen  a  rase  which  proved  fatal,  where 
there  was  hemorrhage  from  the  ears,  that 
there  was  not  a  fracture  discovered  on  a 
post-mortem  examination. 


Mr.  Rransby  Cooper  operated  for  stran- 
gulated inguinal  hernia  on  Monday  after- 
noon, and  the  patient  died  in  about  twelve 
hours  after.  We  did  not  hear  of  a  post- 
mortem examination. 

Mr.  Key,  the  other  day,  in  adverting  to  the 
practice  of  gin-drinking  amongst  the  lower 
orders  in  the  metropolis,  said  he  considered 
it  beneficial  in  some  points  of  view,  as  it 
prevented  the  formation  of  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, lumbar  abscess,  and,  probably,  phthisis 
pulmonalis. — What  a  Solomon  ! 


INJURY    TO    THE    URETHRA    AND    PERINEUM. 

Michael  Cockrin,  aged  28,admittedtJanu- 
ary  29th,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Morgan,  in 
consequence  of  having  fallen  through  the 
roof  of  a  house  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of 
20  feet ;  in  his  descent  he  came  in  contact 
with  some  rafters,  which  struck  him  on  bis 
perineum.  Soon  after  the  accident  he  at- 
tempted to  make  water*  but  was  incapable 
of  doing  so,  blood  likewise  issued  from  the 
urethra.  At  the  time  of  his  admission,  the 
integuments  of  the  perineum  were  red, 
swollen,  and  very  painful ;  there  was  like- 
wise tenderness  about  the  pubes  on  pressure. 
A  catheter  was  introduced,  and  a  pint  of 
bloody  urine  drawn  off,  which  gave  con- 
siderable relief;  twenty  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  pubes,  and  ol.  ricini  5SS  given 
him. 

30.  Is  incapable  of  evacuating  any  urine 
without  the  aid  of  a  catheter,  and  it  (the 
urine)  is  of  a  bloody  hue  ;  bowels  have  been 
opened  twice  duriug  the  night ;  pain  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  on  pressure  ; 
perineum  excessively  tender;  pain  in  the 
head;  tongue  white  and  moist;  pulse  98, 
full  and  compressible  ;  ordered,  ext.  colo- 
cynth.  touip.,  gr.  xv,  hydrarg.  sub.  gr.  x 
statim;  thirty  leeches  to  the  perineum.  A 
catheter  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder 
and  allowed  to  remain. 

31.  Pain. in  the  perineum  rather  abated  ; 
urine  still  tinged  with  blood  ;  abdominal 
tenderness  not  diminished ;  bowels  open. 

Feb.  3.  lias  beeu  very  restless  the  last 


two  nights;  tongue  white;  pulse  9ij,  and 
full  ;  digit!  pain  m  the  head  ;  tuckness  at 
the  stomal  h,  but  unable  to  evacuate;  any- 
thing ;  pain  and  redness  ol  the,  perineum  not 
SO  great  ;  tenderness  in  the  hypogastric 
region  the  same.  Mr.  Morgan  considering- 
the  catheter  a  source  of  irritation,  ordered 
it  to  be  removed,  and  to  be  introduced  us 
necessity  required  ;  nn  emetic  to  be  taken 
immediately  ;  thirty  leeches  to  the  peri- 
neum. 

4.  Relieved,  after  the  emetic  had  ope- 
rated yesterday.  This  morning  about  three 
o'clock  be  passed  half  a  pint  of  bloody  urine, 
Without  the  use  of  a  catheter  ;  about  twelve  his 
bladder  became  painfully  distended,  and  lie 
attempted  to  make  water,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  shortly  after,  bis  dresser  arrived,  and 
drew  oil"  a  quart  of  healthy-looking  urine. 
His  right  thigh  is  become  painful  and  red 
from  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  to  which 
ammonia  lotion  is  to  be  applied ;  bowels 
open. 

6.  Last  night  about  eleven  o'clock  he  be- 
came very  restless,  talked  incoherently,  and 
threw  the  bed-clothes  about ;  the  dresser 
was  sent  for,  and  on  arriving  ordered  a  dose 
of  tr.hyosciana.,  and  to  be  repeated  every  third 
hour  till  he  became  composed  ;  after  the 
third  dose  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

This  morning  we  find  the  erysipelas  has 
extended  to  the  pubes  ;  pulse  100,  compress- 
ible ;  tongue  furred ;  bowels  open.  Has 
passed  his  water  lately  without  the  catheter's 
aid  ;  perineum  not  so  painful.  Ordered  v.  s. 
ad  ~viij  ;  a  few  incisions  to  be  made  into 
the  thigh. 

10.  The  erysipelas  has  put  on  the  gangre- 
nous character,  and  involves  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  thigh,  pubes,  and  penis,  these 
parts  being  of  a  dark  livid  hue  ;  tongue  dry 
aud  brown  ;  pulse  100,  and  very  compress- 
ible ;  bowels  open.  A  common  poultice 
to  be  applied  to  the  thigh,  and  ammonia 
lotion  to  the  penis,  to  take  ammon.  carb. 
gr.  v,  every  third  hour,  and  as  much  brandy 
as  he  can  possibly  take,  say  a  pint,  daily. 

13.  He  has  been  gradually  sinking  since 
last  report,  and  died  this  morning. 


IIOTEL-DIEU. 


TRACHEOTOMY. 

A  girl,  about  eight  years  of  age,  having 
swallowed  a  bean,  was  immediately  after- 
wards seized  with  violent  cough  and  dys- 
pnoea approaching  to  suffocation  ;  an  emetic 
was  administered,  which  produced  vomiting, 
but  no  relief,  nor  the  discbarge  of  the 
foreign  body,  which  was,  therefore,  sus- 
pected to  have  entere'd  the  trachea.  The 
patient  passed  a  very  restless  night,  almost 
in  a  continued  lit  of  imminent  suffocation, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  13th  of  February,  two 
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duys  after  the  accident,  that  she  was  brought 
to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  \1.  Dupuytren  Laving 
In-. mi  informed  of  the   accident,  without  ;uiv 

delay  proceeded    to    perform   tracheotomy. 
\  vertical  incision,  about  an  inch  in  leu 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  a  little 
above  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum; 

the   skin    and    Bubcutaneoui    tissue  wiifti  di- 

\  lui  il,  the  muaelei  puahed  aaidoj  the  trachea 
laid  hare,  and  two  or  three  rings  of  it 
divided;  the  aperture  was  kept  open  by 
means  of  a  pincette,  and  after  some  violent 
expiratory  efforts,  the  bean  was  thrown, up 
through  the  wound.  IS  o  ligature  had  been 
required  during  the  operation.  It  is  stated 
that  the  screams  of  the  little  patient,  dur- 
ing the  operation,  were  not  suppressed,  by 
the  artificial  opening  in  the  trachea.  To- 
wards the  evening  violent  symptoms  of 
bronchitis  came  on,  so  as  to  require  veni- 
section to  about  a  pint ;  the  night  was 
rather  restless.  On  Uk*  following  day,  the 
patient  had  .still  tits  of  suffocation  ;  respira- 
tion was  performed  almost  entirely  through 
the  wound.  On  the  evening,  eight  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  neck,  with  apparent 
benefit.  On  the  1st,  the  little  patient  was 
much  better,  and  was  considered  out  of 
danger. 

At.  Dupuytren  observed,  that  about  fif- 
teen years  ago  he  performed  tracheotomy  in 
a  similar  cast',  but  the  bean  was  neither 
thrown  up,  nor  could  it  be  extracted  during 
the  operation,  and  it  was  not  before  the 
third  day  after  it,  that  it  was  dischai 
through  the  wound.  As  an  instance  how 
long  foreign  bodies  sometimes  remain  in  the 
bronchia  before  causing  death,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren related  the  following  case  : — one  of  his 
friends,  a  robust  young  man,  whilst  playing 
with  some  children,  amused  them  by  throw- 
ing up  a  ten-sous  piece,  and  catching  it  in 
his  mouth  ;  at  last,  during  the  moment  of 
inspiration,  the  coin  fell  into  the  trachea. 
Violent  painful  cough,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  noise,  immediately  ensued,  espe- 
cially when  the  foreign  body  was,  during 
expiration,  thrown  up  towards  the  glottis  ; 
when  it  was  not  moved,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, for  several  hours,  respiration  was  but 
slightly  affected.  The  patient  being  continu- 
ally in  hopes  that  the  foreign  body  would  be 
thrown  up  through  the  glottis,  decidedly  ob- 
jected to  the  operation,  and  in  this  state 
continued  for  five  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  much  inconvenienced  by  cough, 
suffocation,  &C.  After  that  peiiod,  how< 
the  foreign  body  appeared  to  become  fixed, 
and  for  some  time  the  patient  felt  almost 
quite  well.  Symptoms  of  phthisis  however 
gradually  acceded,  and  terminated  his  life 
ten  years  after  the  accident  ;  the  piece  ol 
money  was  fouud  in  a  tuberculous  excava- 
tion. 
The  following  ct>:o,  which  M.   Dupuy- 


titn  related,  is  also  rather  in terettiag: — An 

i.hl  man,  who  had  been  admitted  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  on  account  of  disease  of  the 
urn. nry  or/ans,  WU,  from  time  to  time, 
affected  with  suffocation.  Dunne,  the*  inter- 
missions his  breathing  was  perfectly  easy, 
and  there  appeared  to  exist  no  assignable 
cause  for  the  fits,  during  one  of  which,  how- 
r,  he  suddenly  died.  On  examination, 
the  glottis  was  found  to  be  completely  ob- 
structed by  a  small  polypous  tumour,  which 
originated  from  one  of  the  arythenoideo- 
epiglottean  ligaments  ;  it  was  of  cellulo-vas- 
cular  texture,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
bilobuiar  at  its  extremity,  and  covered  with 
mucous  membrane.  It  appears  that  this 
tumour  had  generally  been  hanging  into  the. 
pharynx,  and  then  had  not  caused  any  un- 
easiness; but  that  whenever  any  change 
wai  produced  in  its  position,  it  obstructed 
the  glottis,  and  thus  ultimately  produced 
suffocation. — Lane.  Frit)<c. 
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Carstairs'  Practical  System  of  Short- Hand, 
being  a  selection  of  the.  practice  of  the  art 
divested  of  all  extraneous  matter  unnec 
aary  to  its  rapid  attainment,  with  simplified 
exercises  and  examples.  J  >edicated  to  med- 
dical  and  other  professors.  London  :  Liiing- 
ham  Wilson.    Byo.  pp. 80t 

Practical  Kemarks  on  Amputation,  Frac- 
tures, an  1  Strictures  of  the  Urethra,  Bv 
Stephen  Love  Hammick,  Surg.  Kxtr.  to  the 
King,  etc.  London.  Longman.  Ib30.  tivo. 
pp.  866. 


TO  COR  RES  POND  E  N  TS . 

J.  S.  and  M.  R.  II.,  &c.  The  regulations 
referred  to  have  already  been  published  in 
this  Journal,  but  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
lay  our  hands  upon  them.  As  this  was 
some  time  ago,  alterations  may  have  been 
made  since,  therefore  we  will  procure  co- 
pies of  the  existing  regulations  from  the 
respective  offices.  Should  there  be  any 
tiling  new  in  them,  we  will  publish  the 
whole,  and  if  not,  they  shall  be  left  at  The 
La  nci  t  office  for  the  inspection  oft/.  £.  and 
his  friends. 

A  pupil  informs  us,  that  on  Saturday 
week  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  defined  medicine 
to  be  '•  An  art  founded  in  conjecture  and 
improved  by  murder."  This  is  just  the  ex- 
pression that  one  would  expect  fiom  the 
crusty  mouth  of  an  Oyster.  The  profession 
owes  the  worthy  Knight  an  additional  obli- 
gation. 

{Others  must  stand  over.) 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL    AND    OPERATIVE, 

DELIVERED   AT 

St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
BY     MR.    LAWRENCE. 

Lecture  XXXI. 

Diseases  of  the  Cellular  Membrane. — Boil. 
—  Carbuncle. — Phlegmonous  Inflamma- 
tion .  —  Diffused  Phlegmon. — Anasarca. 
— Phlegmasia  Dolens.  —  (Edema.  —  Its 
various  hinds. —  Carbuncle  resumed. 

The  cellular  system,  Gentlemen,  which  we 
also  call  cellular  membrane  or  cellular  sub- 
stance, constitutes  the  frame-work  of  the 
body.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body,  except,  perhaps,  the  hair  and  the 
cuticle.  Hence  you  may  expect  that  the 
diseases,  of  which  this  system  is  capable, 
will  be  exhibited  more  or  less  in  all  the 
several  parts,  into  the  composition  of  which 
this  substance  enters.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cellular  system  is  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
suppuration,  serous  and  other  effusions, 
and  those  several  organic  changes  which 
lead  to  the  formation  of  tumours  of  different 
kinds.  Now,  although  the  cellular  system 
enters  into  the  composition  of  all  the  organs, 
they  do  not  all  possess  it  in  an  equal  quan- 
tity or  bulk  ;  therefore,  those  changes,  those 
morbid  affections,  of  which  the  cellular  sys- 
tem is  susceptible,  do  not  take  place  with 
equal  frequency  and  facility  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  if  there  be  any  structure,  respect- 
ing which  we  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  cellular  substance  enters  into  its  com- 
position, we  shall  find  an  equal  doubt  exist- 
ing as  to  whether  such  structure  be  liable  to 
the  diseased  actions  which  I  have  mention- 
ed. Perhaps,  the  cartilages  of  the  body  are 
in  this  predicament. 

Phlegmon. — The  Latin  word  phlegmon, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  term  (pAey- 
fiovn,  that  being  derived  from  phlego,  to 
burn,  denotes  an  inflammatory  swelling  situ- 
ated under  the  skin.     In  fact,  phlegmon  is 
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an  acute  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous, 
adipose,  and  cellular  tissues;  acute  inflam- 
mation, which  very  commonly  ends  in  sup- 
puration ;  and  the  abscess  which  is  thus 
formed,  is  called  phlegmonous  abscess.  I 
have  not  now  any  occasion  to  describe  this 
affection  to  you,  because  I  selected  thi3  pro- 
cess in  order  to  exhibit  to  you  the  nature  of 
inflammation  generally.  I  spoke  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  in  this  state  of  dis- 
ease, as  exhibiting  a  kind  of  type,  from 
which  the  general  notion  of  inflammatory 
process  was  to  be  derived;  and  I  will  there- 
fore say  nothing  further  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  phlegmon,  which  in 
its  original  sense  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
subcutaneous,  adipose,  and  cellular  tissues, 
with  the  skin  that  covers  them  ;  or,  the  sub- 
cutaneous, cellular,  and  adipose  tissues  may- 
be inflamed  so  as  to  constitute  phlegmon, 
without  the  skin  participating  in  the  process ; 
that  is,  when  the  deeper  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem are  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

It  is  owing  to  the  active  form  that  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  assume  in  this  acute 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  that  the 
term  phlegmon  has  come  into  common  use, 
as  equivalent  to  acute  or  active  inflamma- 
tion ;  although,  originally,  phlegmon  as  an 
adjective  could  only  denote  that  kind  of  in- 
flammation which  is  seated  in  the  parts  I 
have  stated.  In  the  case  of  phlegmon,  then, 
we  see  inflammation  taking  place  in  a  certain, 
limited  portion  of  the  adipose  and  cellular 
tissues;  it  is  circumscribed  to  a  larger  or 
smaller  extent^;  but  the  cellular  tissue  may 
be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  active  in  its  na- 
ture, and  yet  not  attended  with  that  peculiar 
circumstance,  namely,  the  boundary  or  limit 
which  confines  it  to  one  spot.  More  par- 
ticularly the  stratum  of  adipose  and  cellular 
membranes,  which  is  seated  immediately 
under  the  skin,  is  liable  to  inflammation 
from  a  variety  of  causes;  and  the  inflamma- 
tion thus  produced,  is  apt  to  extend  (as  the 
cellular  membrane  is  continuous  over  the 
body)  throughout  the  whole  of  the  parts  in 
which  it  has  been  developed  :  it  will  run 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  a  limb,  for 
instance,  and  reach  from  that  to  the  trunk. 
Ibis  is  diffused  phlegmon.  It  is  seated  in 
those  tissues  which  phlegmon  attacks,  but  it 
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want*  the  characteristic  of  a  circumscribed 
boundary. 

Now,  this  affection  is  generally  combined 

with  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  covering 
the  aflected  cellular  membrane,  ami  1  there- 
fore think  it  better  to  apeak  of  it  mure  par- 
tu-uluilv  under  the  head  of  erysipelas.  1 
shall  defer,  therefore,  the  observations  1 
have  to  make  upon  it,  till  I  cuine  to  speak  ot 
erysipelas,  when  1  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  it  under  the  bee d QifkUgVUmoUM 
erysipelas. 

Uoil  and  Carbuncle. — The  cellular  mem- 
brane is  the  seat  of  several  inflammations, 
aud  of  two  particularly,  in  which  the  inflam- 
matory pracess  is  peculiarly  characterized 
by  induration,  and  the  formation  of  partial 
sloughing  ;  these  two  inflammations  are  boil 
aud  carbuncle,  which  only  differ  from  each 
other  in  magnitude,  that  is,  in  the  quantity  of 
the  cellular  system  which  they  occupy.  The 
subcutaneous  stratum,  or  adipose  substance, 
sends  numerous  small  processes,  accompany- 
ing the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  into  the 
skin.  The  blood-vessels  and  nerves  that 
belong  to  the  skin,  ramify  in  the  cellular  aud 
adipose  tissues  under  the  skin,  and  then  the 
branches  ascend  and  pass  into  the  texture  of 
the  skin  itself.  Those  branches  that  pass 
into  the  skin  being  attended  with  prolonga- 
tions of  the  adipose  substance,  you  will  lim! 
that  the  skin,  if  you  dissect  it  minutely,  is 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes  which 
are  the  parts  through  which  such  prolonga- 
tions pass.  Boil  consists  of  inflammation  of 
one  such  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
tissue. 

Boil. — In  boil,  there  is  a  firm  but  small 
swelling  of  a  painful  kind  under  the  skin, 
and  the  skin  itself  begins  to  assume  a  red 
colour,  and  presents  a  pointed  projection. 
The  part  feels  very  him  and  hard  when  you 
examine  it  externally,  and  the  inflammatory 
process  embraces  the  skin,  which  being,  in 
part,  very  well  supplied  with  nerves,  is  at- 
tended with  very  considerable  pain ;  aud  as 
this  inflammation  is  seated  quite  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  where  the  affected  part  is 
liable  to  be  struck,  or  injured,  or  rubbed 
upon,  people  very  often  express  cousider- 
able  uneasiness.  From  this  the  painful 
nature  of  the  boil  is  well  known,  and  it 
has  become  a  common  expression — "  as 
sore  as  a  boil."  The  inflammation  does  not 
proceed  very  rapidly.  It  will  last  some 
days,  and  then,  at  last,  on  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  cutaneous  irritation,  you 
Observe  a  small  yellow  pustule  formed  •>  the 
cuticle  breaks,  and  the  discharge  of  a  little 
thick  matter  takes  place — not  much  in  quan- 
tity. The  discharge  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  nor,  in 
fact,  does  it  materially  diminish  it.  This 
opening  enlarges,  the  discharge  becomes 
more  considerable,  and  as  the  opening  in- 


crease-}, you  see  a  dirty-whitish,  or  yellow- 
ish *>u!)-,lam  .-,  -ituuted  in  the  aperture  ,  this 
is  the  slouch  ot  the  small  portion  ot  the  adi- 
p  >bu  substance  which  is  the  seat  ofdifl  a  v. 
In  the  course  ot  a  few  da^s,  thi  suppura- 
tion will  have  bullcieiitly  detached  the  small 
bluugh  which  then  parses  out  oi  the  opening. 
You  See  a  portion,  perhaps  the  .»i/e  of  a  pea, 
come  out  ot  it.  It  is  a  loose  sub.-.tam  e, 
generally  well  soaked  \Mth  yellow  matter. 
This  is  what  the  common  people  call  the 
core;  and  the  vulvar,  who  notice  pretty  ac- 
curately what  passes  before  their  eyes,  ob- 
serve that  the  boil  will  not  heal  till  the  core 
comes  away  ;  that  is,  till  this  blough  is 
Separated,  and  then  it  heals  up  very  readily. 

This   inflammation    very  commonly  arises 

from  some  external  irritation  ot  the  skin.  lu 
persons  who  have  a  tender  skin,  rubbing  or 
friction  niay  produce  it,  or  any  other  exter- 
nal irritatiou.  Sometimes  a  succession  of 
boils  forms  in  the  skin  after  it  bus  been  irri- 
tated by  a  blister,  more  especially  if  the 
blister  have  been  dressed  by  any  irritating 
application,  or  one  may  have  boils  from 
some  internal  cause  ;  and,  in  fact,  that  there 
should  be  some  internal  cause,  we  conclude, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  does  not  often 
happen  that  a  person  has  a  single  boil,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  generally  a  succession 
of  them.  Frequently  a  person  will  have  one 
or  more,  but  generally  there  is  a  succession 
of  several,  and  the  patient  will  be  pestered 
with  them  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  ailec- 
tion  is  simple.  In  fact,  we  cannot  materi- 
ally control  its  progress.  We  sometimes 
direct  a  poultice  to  be  applied,  but  people  do 
not  like  the  trouble  of  puttiug  on  a  poultice. 
The  old  people  say,  You  should  put  on  a 
drawing-plaster  to  bring  it  to  a  head  ,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  it  is  as  well  or  better  to  do 
so.  You  may  put  on  an  adhesive  plaster, 
or  an  ammoniacum  plaster,  till  it  comes  to 
an  opening,  aud  then  you  may  put  a  common 
poultice  over  the  part.  If,  however,  the 
boil  be  more  considerable,  a  poultice  can 
be  applied  frequently  ;  and  if  there  should 
be  a  succession  of  tliem  taking  place,  you 
may  find  it  necessary  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  health,  to  see  that  the  digestive  func- 
tions are  properly  performed. 

Carbuncle. — Carbuncle  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  to  you,  essentially  the 
same  affection  as  boil,  only  differing  in  mag- 
nitude, and  differing  in  its  situation.  Car- 
buncle forms  on  the  trunk  of  the  bodv,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  on  the  extremities,  and  it 
forms,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  on  the  shoulders  or  on  the  in- 
terval between  them,  or  on  the  loins.  It 
seems  to  attack  those  parts  of  the  skin  where 
the  texture  of  the  integument  is  the  thick- 
est.   A  very  common  part  is  just  below  the 
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transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone  imme- 
diately below  the  occiput,  at  the  very  Upper 
part  of  the   neck.      1    believe  we   cannot 
that  carbuncle  will   never  take   place   in  the 

extremities  ;   in  fuel,  ft  large  boil  may  he  said 

to  be  ft  smell  carbuncle,  end  ft  small  car- 
bonate may  be  said  to  bo  ft  large  bofl.  It  is 
n  question  or  magnitude*     We  cannot  say 

that  ft  boil  will  consist  simply  of  one  minute 
aperture  as  1  have  Stated  ;  you  may  have 
more  ;  in  fact,  you  may  have  a  large  portion 
of  the  cellular  membrane  involved  in  the 
boil  ;  it  is,  as  1  said  before,  a  question  of 
size.  We  cannot  say  exactly  that  a  car- 
buncle is  a  large  boil,  but  rather  that  it  is 
an  aggregation  of  boils  ;  it  embraces  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  subcutaneous  adi- 
pose tissue,  and  therefore  it  contains  within 
its  action  a  great  number  of  those  cutaneous 
prolongations  of  the  adipose  tissue.  The 
carbuncle  begins,  perhaps,  by  a  small  pim- 
ple, or  a  little  hardness  under  the  skin  ;  be- 
gins in  a  way  from  which  the  patient  cannot 
at  all  anticipate  the  serious  disease  that  is  to 
follow.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  pimple  in 
tiie  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  which 
feels  somewhat  sore,  and  which  the  patient 
does  not  much  regard  for  a  few  days.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  however,  it  will  have 
extended  to  the  surrounding  parts,  so  as  to 
■ave  acquired  the  size  of  half  an  orange,  or 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  and  if  the  progress  of 
the  affection  be  not  limited,  it  will  soon  get 
beyond  this  ;  you  may  have  a  great  inflam- 
mation produced  on  the  back  to  the  size  of  a 
plate — a  large  dinner  plate.  When  it  has 
acquired  about  the  size  I  have  mentioned  to 
you — that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  you  will 
find  that  it  consists  of  an  inflammatory  indu- 
ration of  the  adipose  and  cellular  tissues,  and 
inflammation  of  the  skin  covering  those  sub- 
stances. The  skin  is  of  a  rather  bright- red, 
generally  rough  and  irregular  ;  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  are  the  seat  of  distension, 
enlargement,  and  induration,  so  that  the 
enlargement  acquires  an  irregularity  of  sur- 
face. Under  this  we  feel  a  hard  solid  kind 
of  mass  of  uncertain  depth  — a  kind  of  bard 
cake  of  the  inflamed  cellular  membrane, 
which,  in  circumference,  extends  consider- 
ably beyond  the  limits  of  the  reddened  or  in- 
flamed parts  of  the  skin.  After  the  lapse  of 
perhaps  six,  seven,  or  eight  days,  the  in- 
flamed portion  of  the  skin  becomes  of  a  very 
vivid  bright-red,  andathere  occurs  upon  the 
surface  of  it  a  number  of  those  minute  yellow 
spots  or  pustules  which  I  have  described  to 
you  as  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  boil  ;  and 
these  are  in  their  nature  exactly  like  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  boil.  A  thick  mat- 
ter escapes  from  them,  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, comes  out  in  small  quantities,  but 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  time, 
exudes  much  more  freely  ;  and  particularly 
if  you  press  upon  the  part,  you  will  find  that 


B  «  -.nsidcrable  quantity  of  matter  will  ea.silv 
flow  out  of  I  great  number  of  openings  in 
the  inflamed    skin  covering  the  carbuncle* 

Now  you  will  easily  conclude  that  if  the   in- 

flsmmstion  of  a  single  portion  of  the  adipose 

tissue   Uflder   the   skin,  which    occurs  in   the 

i  i  e  of  a  b  >il,  can  be  so  excessively  painful 

as  tO  bebome  very  troublesome  ;  the  in- 
creased  inflammation  which  takes  place  in 

carbuncle,  occupying  so  much  larger  B  por- 
tion of  it,  will  be  attended  with  the  severest 
kind  of  pain.  There  is  a  burning  pain— a 
sense  of  tension  or  confinement,  rendering 
the  part  extremely  painful  to  the  patient, 
ulu  n  he  attempts  to  move  that  part  of  the 
body  in  which  the  carbuncle  is  situated; 
it  is  extremely  painful  to  move  the  head,  or 
any  other  part  about  the  carbuncle.  This 
pain  is  constant ;  it  continues  night  and  day  ; 
it  prevents  the  patient  getting  any  rest; 
it  is  attended  with  a  violent  sense  of  throb- 
bing, and  a  burning  sensation  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  disease  ;  and  these 
pains  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  actual 
seat  of  inflammation,  but  they  shoot  and  ex- 
tend to  the  surrounding  parts.  A  local  in- 
flammation of  this  very  active  and  consider- 
able kind  will,  of  course,  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce sympathetic  disturbance  in  various 
parts  of  the  economy.  It  particularly  de- 
ranges the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs. 
It  also  disturbs,  sympathetically,  the  circu- 
lating and  nervous  systems  :  and  thus,  to  the 
local  sufferings,  is  added  that  of  serious  con- 
stitutional disturbance  of  a  febrile  character  ; 
so  that  between  the  two,  the  patient  is  not 
only  in  a  state  of  great  suffering — of  great 
pain,  but  very  speedily  he  gets  into  a  con- 
dition of  very  serious  danger. 

Now  if  we  cut  through  the  carbuncle  at 
the  period  of  time  I  am  now  mentioning, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  very  large  and 
thick  mass  of  indurated  cellular  tissue  tinder 
the  skin,  which  has  acquired  a  degree  of 
hardness  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  tough 
part  of  brawn.  It  resists  the  knife  almost  as 
much  as  if  you  were  cutting  a  portion  of 
brawn.  There  must  be  considerable  eifu- 
sion  into  the  cellular  tissue,  therefore,  to 
produce  this  brawny  substance  ;  but  it  is  an 
effusion  that  has  the  effect  of  thickening,  not 
only  condensing,  but  of  condensing  and 
thickening  it.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  dense  and  brawny  texture,  there  are 
minute  portions  of  matter  disseminated. 
Not  one  deposition  of  matter,  like  what  is 
seen  in  an  abscess,  but  numerous  and  very 
often  small  portions,  the  largest  of  which, 
perhaps,  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
pea,  aud  the  great  majority  of  which  are, 
perhaps,  less  than  that.  When  you  find 
matter  thus  deposited  in  a  great  number 
of  parts,  in  the  centre  of  a  very  hard, 
tough,  and  unyielding  morbid  growth, 
you  will   easily   account  for   the   peculiar 
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sense  of  tension  ond  confinement  that  cha-  constitutional    disturbance    au  at 

racttTi-.es    the    carbuncle,        frequently,     m  tin-  same  time,    you    Will    not    he    luri     18     1 

making   the  section  of  the  diseased  ma  •>,  that  the' powers  of  the  tndivldi  way 
you  observe  parts  of  t  li<-  cellular  membrane  under  the  effects  of  disease  of  this  kind,  and 
that  have  undergone  that  change,  which  is  that  carbuncle  in,  from   d  is  circumstai 
the  precursor  of  mortification,  that  is,  they  very  ©ftee  fatal.  I  think  that  the  situation  I 
have  assumed  a  peculiar  yellow  ap|  have  Mentioned  to  you,  immediately  behind 
The  cellular   membrane,  before  it  sloughs  the  occiput  and  the*  upper'  part  of  the  neck  is, 
and  completely  loses  its  vitality,   I  perhaps,  the   most  dangerous  seat  for  <  .r- 
of  a  dirty-yellow  colour  ;  and    t!ie  parts  that  bunele  to  occupy.     The  head   generally  pur- 
exhibit  that  colour  are  sure  t o  il  >ugh«      The  tioipstej  very  -•  riou  lv  i:j  the  inflammatory 
minute  apertures  in  llio  skin,  through  which  disturbance    which    takes  place    when    car- 
tbe  matter  escapes  in  carbuncle,  increase1  in  buuele  it  in  this  situation  ;  and   thus  it  has 
size,   and  give  freer  egress  to   the  suppura-  happened  to  me,  to  sec  several  instances  of 
tiou.     Frequently  it  happens,    that   the  eel-  carbuncle    thus  situated,   where,  in  soil 
lular  membrane  immediately  under  the  skin  all  the  efforts  that  could  be  employed,  fatal 
sloughs  extensively,  and  that  the  portion   of  terminations  have  ensued.     When  carbuncle 
skin  covering-  that  sloughing   cellular  mem-  is  seated  on    the  shoulders,   about  that  part 
brane  undergoes  the  same  process  —  perishes  of  the  back,  or  on  the  loins,  we  generally 
also.     Thus  you   have  a  large  mortification  succeed  in  preventing   the  progress  of  the 


formed  in  the  centre  of  the  carbuucular  in 
flammation  ;  and  this  occurrence  at  first,  to 
persons  who  have  not  witnessed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  who  have  not  con- 
templated its  nature,  might  appear  a  very 
unfavourable  part  of  the  complaint,  but  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  fortunate  turn  the  affection 
can  take.  Sloughing  takes  place  in  the  cen- 
tre of  this  mass  ;  the  detachment  of  that 
slough  affords  a  free  exit  for  the  matter,  and 
puts  a  stop  to  the  extension  of  inflammation 
in  the  part.  The  slough  which  is  thus 
formed  is  a  dirty,  loose,  ragged,  whitish, or 
yellowish  substance,  which  comos  away 
thoroughly  soaked  with  thick  yellow  mat- 
ter. When  it  separates,  a  free  issue  is 
given  to  the  minute  perforations  which 
are  disseminated  throughout  the  carbuu- 
cular inflammation,  a  clear  granulating 
surface  is  seen,  and  the  part  heals  by  the 
natural  process  of  granulation  and  cicatrisa- 


atl'ection. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  carbuncle  are  es- 
sentially similar  to  those  of  boil.  It  very 
commonly  arises  as  the  immediate  result  of 
external  irritation  ;  blisters,  issues,  setons, 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  irritating  plasters  of 
various  kinds  applied  to  the  skin,  or  any 
other  considerable  irritation  of  the  skin, 
may  lead,  in  persons  of  a  particular  consti- 
tution, and  in  persons  under  a  certain  state 
of  health  at  the  time,  to  the  occurrence  of 
this  formidable  carhuncular  inflammation. 
Not  long  ago,  I  saw  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
large  carbuncle  in  the  nape  of  his  neck,  in 
consequence  of  having  had  a  blister  applied 
there.  Ho  had  consulted  a  medical  person 
tor  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  that  person  had 
prescribed  different  remedies  for  him  ; 
among  the  rest  was  a  blister  in  the  neck,  to 
which  was  added,  a  pretty  strong  dose  of 
tartar  emetic   powder,     lie  was  directed  to 


tion.  The  hardness  subsides  iu  the  circuin-  keep  the  blister  on  ;  and  as  he  made  a  point, 
ference,  the  sympathetic  disturbances  which  j  I  believe,  of  obeying  the  orders  of  his  medi- 
tbe  disease  has  produced  in   the  economy ,  | cal  attendant,  he  did  keep  it  on,  although  it 


are  quieted,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  local 
cause  of  those  disturbances  is  removed,  the 
case  does  well. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  instead 
of  carbuncle  taking  on  this  active  form  and 
producing  this  extensive  mortification,  there 
is  a  very  insufficient  discharge  of  the  matter 
through  the  openings  in  the  skin;  in  fact, 
tbey  merely  give  issue  to  the  suppuration 
that  is  seated  near  the  skin,  while  thedeeper.- 
seated  collections  of  matter  that  are  dissemi- 
nated throughout  tiie  whole  of  this  thick  in- 
flamed mass,  are  not  relieved  at  all  by  these 
openings;  then  the  inflammation,  the  indu- 
ration, and  the  suppuration,  which  constitute 
the  essentials  of  carbuncle,  continue  in  the 
circumference  of  the  disease ;  the  disease  gets 
larger  and  larger,  until,  as  I  have  mentioned 
to  you,  it  gets  to  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate, 
or,  in  fact,  till  it  extends  as  far  as  the  di- 
'  mensions  of  the  part  will  admit  of ;  aud  the 


gave  him  considerable  pain.  He  took  it  off 
when  he  came  to  me,  and  I  found  that  he 
had  got  a  large  carbuncle  reaching  from  one 
ear  to  the  other.  He  got  rid  of  it,  but  he 
had  another,  which  formed  over  cue  of  the 
scapula?,  and  that  also  was  cured.  It  is  well 
for  you  to  be  aware  of  this,  because  in. 
elderly  persons,  and  in  those  of  impaired 
constitutions,  you  should  be  cautious  how 
you  apply  irritants  to  the  skin,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time.  We  must  not,  however,  1  imagine, 
consider  in  the-e  cases  that  the  carbuucular 
inflammation  arises  simply  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  ;  we  must  also  take  into 
view  the  state  of  the  individual's  health  in 
whom  the  affection  occurs.  Now  the  gen- 
treman  I  have  mentioned,  was  a  young  man, 
not  more  than  five- and- forty  ;  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  living  rather  freely,  and  of 
drinking  port-wine,  which  had  not  done  his 
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constitution   much    good,   but    otherwise  lie 
w;i>    not    much    out    of    health.      Carbuncle 

takes  place  very  commonly  in  person!  who 
Ikivc   been   free  livers,  and  particularly  in 

who  have  impaired  their  healths  by 
indolence;  and  it  takeq  place  particularly  in 
those  individuals  after  th"  decline  of  life, 
when  the  e$e<  t  of  such  habits  is  more  scn- 

felt  on  the  constitution  ;  and  it  trill 
commonly  occur  in  individuals  after 

have  hern  lab  luring  far  Borne  time 
under  impaired  health.  Ji)U  will  find  that 
n  person,  whom  you  see  with  a  carbuncle, 
will  toll  you  that  lie  has  not  felt  Well  for 
scpne  weeks  or  Borne  months  J  that  he  has 
been  thirsty,  that  his  bowels  have  been  con- 
fined,  that,  his  appi  tite  baa  not  been  ^o  good 
aa  usual. 

Treatment. — Now  you  might  naturally 
expect  that  local  humus,  particularly  tbe 
loss  of  blood  employed  locally  only,  might 
lead  to  a  resolution  of  the  carbuncular swell- 
ing, or  might  tend  to  prevent  its  increase  ; 
it  is,  li  iwever,  a  Kind  of  inflammation 
which  do.'s  not  admit  of  being  materially 
asiisti  (I  by  measures  of  this  hind.  I  would  not 
venture  to  say,  that  the  application  of  leeches 
-would  not  have  some  effect  in  diminishing 
the  swelling,  and  in  checking  the  inflamma- 
tion, hut  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  any  in- 
stance of  such  applications  bringing  to  a  re- 
solution the  carbuncular  swelling,  when  once 
the  carbuncle  was  fully  established.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  recommend  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding-with  any  confidence,  as  to  its  power 
of  bringing  the  disease  to  a  resolution,  or  of 
preventing  it.  from  proceeding  to  its  full  de- 
velopment. There  is,  how.  vr,  a  mode  of 
treatment  which  is  fully  effectual  in  reliev- 
ing- the  patient  at  the  moment,  and  in  pre- 
venting the  further  progress  of  the  dis 
at  least  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  This 
consists  in  making-  a  free  incision  through 
the  whole  of  the  inflamed  cellular  membrane 
and  the  skin  covering  it.  Such  incisions 
produce  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  parts,  and  these  no  doubt  relieve 
the  local  inflammation.  They  set  at  liberty 
the  parts  which  have  been  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammatory tension,  and  thus  they  give  great 
and  immediate  relief  to  the  patient.  After 
the  performance  of  these  incisions  through 
the  carbuncular  swellings,  which,  by  the 
way,  I  should  mention  to  you,  are  in  an  ex- 
tremely sensible  state,  patients  generally 
feel  themselves  comparatively  easy,  and  free 
from  a  condition  of  the  greatest  suffering. 
These  incisions  have  the  further  effect  of 
giving  free  issue  to,  at  all  events,  a  great 
number  of  the  suppurations  that  are  dis- 
seminated throughout  thecatbuncular  mass  ; 
and  thus  they  tend  to  bring  the  complaint  to 
a  crisis,  and  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  in  circumference.  (Jeneral 
experience  has  so  fully  established  the  ad- 


vantage of  this  treatment,  both  as  to  the 
immediate  retief1arro¥de'd  to  the  patient  by  it, 

and  as  to  its  inflii-tire  in  preventing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  disease,  that  it  is  now  very 
universally  practised;  and  that,  person  may 
lie  justly  said  to  lie  ignorant,  indeed  of  hh] 
prOieSI  ion,  w  ho  would  neglect  to  proceed  to 

its  performance  to  its  full  extent,  in  carbun- 
cular diseases.  Now  you  must  proceed 
pretty  boldly  in  making  these  openings,  for 
if  vou  make  a  small  opening  so  as  merely  to 
let  out  alittlo  blood,  you  may  just  as  well  do 
nothing  at  all.  You  must  cut  through  tho 
whole  length  and  the  whole  depth  of  tho 
part;  and,  therefore,  you  will  often  have  to 
cut  two  or  three  inches  in  depth.  Unless 
\ou  do  this,  so  as  to  get  to  the  base  of  the 
hardened  cake,  vou  do  not  accomplish  the 
purpose;  and  if  it  should  require  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, you  must  go  down  to  it.  There  is 
no  injury  to  be  done  by  this  proceeding,  for 
alter  all  you  do  not  go  through  the  whole  of 
the  cellular  membrane;  In  fact, 'the  cellular 
membrane  is  much  augmented  in  size,  it  is 
much  thickened,  so  that  you  may  here  safely 
incise  more  of  it  than  under  other  and  ordi- 
nary circumstances  ;  but  you  do  not  divide 
any  vessels  of  larger  size  than  those  contain- 
ed in  the  subcutaneous  integuments  of  the 
fat,  and  subjacent  parts.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times very  copious  bleedings  take  place  from 
those  incisions;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
!  indurated  state  of  the  substance  which  sur- 
rounds the  bleeding  vessels,  those  vessels 
do  not  retract,  so  that  you  cannot  so  com- 
pletely rely  on  the  spontaneous  termination 
of  the  haemorrhage  in  such  cases  as  you 
can  under  other  circumstances.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  you  should  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  not  leave  the  patient 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  no  haemorrhage 
of  a  serious  kind  can  take  place.  I  remem- 
ber attending  a  gentleman  who  had  carbun- 
cle, an  elderly  man,  a  man  about  60  years  of 
age.  He  had  a  carbuncle  upon  the  back  of 
one  shoulder,  which  I  treated  by  incisions,  and. 
it  got  well.  He  then  had  a  carbuncle  on  the 
back  of  the  other  shoulder,  a  larger  one.  He 
did  not  at  all  like  going  through  this  disci- 
pline the  second  time;  however,  he  had  no 
choice,  and  that  got  well ;  and  one  day  after 
seeing  him,  and  he  being,  as  we  supposed, 
quite  well,  1  took  my  leave  of  him.  Now,  1 
think  it  was  either  the  next  day,  or  the  day 
after,  that  he  sent  for  me.  When  I  called 
upon  him  he  said  he  thought  he  had  a  swell- 
ing under  the  arm  ;  and,  on  examining  it, 
I  found  considerable  swelling  in  the  axilla. 
I  thought  there  was  fluctuation  in  it,  but  I 
could  not  be  positive  ;  and  I  was  particu- 
larly puzzled  to  know  how  there  could  be  a 
collection  of  matter  in  this  gentleman's  axilla 
when  I  had  only  forty-eight  hours  before 
seen  him,  and  when  he  was  either  not  aware, 
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or  had  uot  mentioned,  the  existence  of *uch 
uu  enlargement.  1  was  so  satisfied,  huw- 
ever,  that  there  was  matter  in  it,  us  the  part-, 
were  not  very  tense  over  it,  that  1  bew.,u  t  » 
think  it  must  be  a  carbuurular  abscess.  1 
made  1  deep  incision,  and  let  out  a  large 
quantity  of  matter,  with  which  there  OMN 
out  a  very  considerable  slough  of  cellular 
iiiembraue  ;  the  parts  over  this  were  thick 
aud  tough,  and  or'  |  considerable  depth,  so 
that  to  evacuate  the  matter  it  was  neces-ary 
to  make  a  deep  incision.  After  litis  came 
away  there  was  a  pretty  free  bleeding-  kept 
up,  and  on  looking  at  it,  it  appeared  to  un- 
to be  arterial  blood.  1  brought  the  edges  of 
the  incision  together,  confined  them  in  that 
position  with  sticking-plaster,  and  the  blood 
did  not  then  How,  though  1  suppose  i  did 
not  manage  it  very  cleverly.  Afterwards  1 
was  dining  out  at  a  tavern  on  that  day,  and  a 
gentleman  came  up  to  me,  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  said  that  his  father  was  just  dying;  in 
fact,  that  it  was  of  no  use  my  going,  because 
lie  would  be  dead  before  we  arrived.  He 
had  left  him  profusely  bleeding,  and  came 
off  for  me,  but  still  he  did  not  think  my 
going  would  be  of  any  use.  However,  we 
went  ;  it  was  at  Pentonville,  and  when  I  got 
there  1  found  that  he  had  certainly  bled  con- 
siderably; he  had  fainted,  and  in  that  way 
a  stop  had  been  put  to  the  bleediug,  although 
he  was  not  going  to  die.  On  examining  the 
axilla,  I  found  there  was  a  very  free  arterial 
haemorrhage  from  the  part,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  wound  was  so  deep  that  I  could 
not  satisfactorily  find  out  the  bleeding  ves- 
sel. I  tried,  in  this  case,  a  mode  of  stop- 
ping hemorrhage  which  has  been  confidently 
recommended  as  capable  of  arresting  it  in 
all  cases  where  it  does  not  arise  from  ves- 
sels of  very  large  size  ;  that  is,  by  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum  ;  however,  that  had  no 
effect  whatever,  and  the  bleeding  went  on. 
At  last  1  was  obliged  to  stop  it  by  getting  a 
large  curved  needle  and  ligature,  and  passing 
them  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
tumour,  a  little  above  the  bleeding  vessel. 
I  brought  out  the  needle  some  way  below, 
so  as  to  include  in  the  ligature  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  mass,  and  tviug  the  ligature  in 
that  way  I  stopped  the  haemorrhage.  In 
the  case  of  a  carbuncle  of  a  tolerable  size, 
the  size  of  au  orange,  you  may  cut  across  it, 
aud  then  cut  across  it  agaiu  in  the  other 
direction,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  four  quar- 
ters, and  that  will  give  sullicient  issue  to 
the  matter  and  sloughs.  Only  mind,  let  me 
again  tell  you,  that  you  must  go  deep,  and 
through  the  whole  depth  indeed  of  the  in- 
flamed mass,  and  beyond  the  limit  of  the  in- 
flammation at  the  commencement,  as  well  as 
beyond  it  at  the  end,  so  as  to  be  sure  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part.  But 
when  the  carbuncle  is  of  larger  size,  extend- 
ing from  ear  to  ear,  a  crucial  incision  is  not 


sufficient.  You  may  make  the  incision  the 
whole  length,  but  then  you  must  make  three 
or  foul  longitudinal  incisions  ,  or  you  may 
make  u  kind  of  stellated  opening,  having 
the  incisions  to  meet  in  the  centre  ;  only 
take  care  that  you  divide  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent the  indurated  mthiuiinatory  mass,  so  as 
to  |ftia  as  free  an  IMlta  a-,  you  can  to  the 
numerous  suppurations  that  are  disseminat- 
ed throughout.  After  you  have  done  this, 
you  mav  upply  linseed  poultices  to  the  part 
for  one  dressing  ;  aud  then,  as  it  is  a  great 
object  to  excite  aud  bring  on  free  suppura- 
tion, you  should  dress  the  incisions  yuii  have 
made  with  the  yellow  ba*ilicon  ointment, 
spread  thick  upon  lint  ;  spread  it  very  thick 
Upon  the  lint,  lay  it  into  each  incision  the 
whole  length  of  its  depth,  and  then  cover 
that  over  with  the  linseed  poultice,  for  this 
tends  to  increase  the  suppuration  ;  it  tends 
to  bring  it  to  a  crisis,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
increasing  in  its  circumference.  This  is  the 
essential  part  of  the  treatment.  The  local 
treatment,  by  which  you  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  combat  some  general  symptoms,  con- 
sists of  a  moderately  antiphlogistic  plan  : 
active  purgings  at  first,  then  saline  medi- 
cines, low  diet,  and  sudorifics.  You  pursue 
these  means  until  the  local  and  general  ex- 
citements are  lessened  and  removed.  You 
may  find,  perhaps,  in  elderly  persons  with 
impaired  constitutions,  in  whom  carbuncle 
so  frequently  occurs,  a  state  of  feebleuess, 
or  debility,  will  come  on  before  the  local 
complaint  is  healed.  You  may  find  the 
patient,  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  these 
symptoms,  with  a  weak  pulse.  Under  such 
circumstances  you  must  administer  tonics, 
particularly  bark,  and  give  a  good  diet.  I 
beg,  however,  to  caution  3'ou  against  an 
idea  that  has  been  very  much  entertained,  of 
its  being  necessary  to  employ  these  means, 
that  is,  tonics,  wine,  and  good  diet,  iu  car- 
buncle, generally,  because  this  disease  comes 
on  in  persons  who  have  been  free  livers, 
(gentlemen  who  have  been  accustomed,  per- 
haps, to  take  a  bottle  of  port-wine  a  day,)  and 
because  the  ulceration  ends  chiefly  in  mor- 
tification. From  this  circumstance  the 
idea  prevails,  that  the  cause  of  the  disease 
consists  in  weakness,  and  therefore  that  the 
treatment  should  consist  chiefly  in  tonics, 
stimulants,  aud  so  on.  This  is  a  very  mis- 
taken notion;  and,  indeed,  where  you  era- 
ploy  tonics — where  you  give  wine  and  good 
diet,  at  a  later  period  of  the  com  plain  1,  it 
is  necessary  here,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
that  you  should  watch  their  effects,  and  that 
you  should  take  care  that  the  person  does 
not  carry  the  plan  too  far.  that  he  does  not 
continue  it  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
I  was  attending  a  gentleman  with  carbuncle, 
seated  on  one  side -of  the  neck,  just  below 
the  occiput ;  it  was  what  I  should  call  a 
carbuncle  of  moderate  size  j  it  had  been  par- 
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tially  opened  before  I  saw  it,  but  not  in  a 
tray  to  give  effectual  relief)  ami  I  just  made 
th>-  oracinl  incision  ihroegh  it,  which  was 
attended  with  immediate  relief,  ami  ho  went 

on  verv  favourably.  Now,  tli;il  was  ;i  <_•■<  n- 
tlciiiin  vtiy  foot!,  indeed,  of  liis  wine  ;  fond 
of  his  trine  and  porter  too.  He  h  d  an  indo- 
lent life,  nnd  was  in  the  hahit  of  taking  from 
n  pint  to  e  bottle  of  wine  a  day.  He  was 
vny  nnxions  to  get  to  wine  and  porter  again. 
People*!  inintls  are  alwnvs  haunted  with  the 
har  of  debility  ;  tliey  arc  perpetually  pester- 
ing medical  men  ahoul  their  tears  of  weak- 
Mi    This  gentleman  had  got  a  very  poo*! 

appetite,  and  really  a  man  is  prevailed  upon 
sometimes,  against  his  own  senses,  to  com- 
pV  with  requests  in  those  cases  ;  people 
seem  so  importunate,  that  one  allows  them 
to  have  what  they  want  ;  nnd  one  day  I  told 
this  gentlemen  that  he  might  take  three  or 
four  glasses  of  wine,  and  a  grain  or  two  of 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  twice  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  two 
or  three  days.  I  did  not  know  whether  he 
confined  himself  to  that  allowance  or  not, 
but  be  went  to  his  usual  avocations,  and  he 
hail  a  violent  attack  of  erysipelas  come  on 
in  the  face,  in  fact  he  was  confined  a  fort- 
night in  consequence  of  this  attack  ;  got 
much  worse  than  he  was  before  ;  got  a  smart 
fever ;  he  was  bled  twice,  and  the  blood 
was  strongly  buffed  and  cupped.  I  believe 
that  all  that  mischief  was  in  consequence 
of  the  wine  and  quinine  I  allowed  him,  and 
that  if  he  had  not  had  these  he  would  have 
gone  on  uninterruptedly  to  recovery. 

In  the  cellular  membrane  there  often  is  a 
state  of  effusion  either  of  a  serous  fluid  or  of 
something  of  a  firmer  consistency,  which 
produces  swelling  in  the  parts  in  which  it  is 
found;  a  swelliug  which,  in  cases  of  serous 
effusion,  is  soft  and  inelastic,  so  that  when 
you  make  pressure  upon  the  part  it  retains  the 
indentation  you  make,  or,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, it  pits  upon  pressure  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  firmer  effusion  it  is  elastic,  and  does  not 
retain  that  indentation  —  it  does  not  pit. 
When  effusion  takes  place  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  body  generally,  it  consti- 
tutes anasarca,  or  general  dropsy;  when  it 
takes  place  into  a  certain  part,  and  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  portion  of  the  body,  or  to 
a  limb,  it  constitutes  oedema.  (Edema  is  a 
Greek  word  that  simply  means  swelling,  and 
nothing  more. 

Anasarca. — Anasarca,  or  general  dropsy, 
usually  begins  in  the  lower  extremities,  gra- 
duallyextends  from  them  over  the  bod}' — over 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  but  we  see  this  tak- 
ing place  under  two  very  opposite  states  of 
the  svstem.  There  is  anasarcous  effusion 
of  the  body,  connected  with  an  excited 
state  of  the  circulation,  essentially  therefore 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  We  lind  general 
effusion   into  the  cellular  membrane  occa- 


sionally accompanied  by  a  full  and  strong 
pulse,  and  with  a  defective  performance  of 
the  various  secretions,  paiticularly  of  those 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the  kidneys,  and 
of  the  skin.  It  is  in  fuct  a  state  of  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  vascular  system,  in 
which  the  exci'  toiif  s  and  the  secerning  ori- 
fices, and  the  cells  of  the  cellular  texture, 
are  the  seat  of  disease,  instead  of  any  parti- 
cular organ  being  affected.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances we  find  it  necessary  to  take 
blood,  to  purge  the  patient,  and  to  employ 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  generally  ;  to 
put  the  patients  on  low  diet;  and,  after 
having  adopted  these  means,  we  find  it  very 
often  advantageous  to  use  mercury  with 
squills  or  nitre,  and  the  supertartrate  of 
potass  added,  to  restore  the  secretions.  In 
this  way  we  get  rid  of  the  anasarcous  effu- 
sion when  it  is  of  the  active  or  inflammatory 
kind.  Anasarca,  or  general  dropsy,  how- 
ever, is  seen  in  connexion  with  those  serious 
organic  affections  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest, 
or  of  the  abdomen,  which  fall  under  the 
care  of  the  physician  ;  there  is  a  state  of 
weakness  as  the  cause  of  the  anasarcous 
effusion.  In  fact,  generally,  we  have  little 
to  do  with  such  cases  ;  occasionally  we  are 
called  on  to  perform  a  slight  operation  in. 
order  to  remedy  the  effects,  and  remove  the 
distension  of  the  cellular  membrane.  The 
lower  extremities  sometimes  become  so 
loaded  with  serous  effusion,  that  the  skin  is 
put  on  the  stretch  so  as  to  be  rendered  very 
thin,  and  the  patient  experiences  great  pain. 
The  penis  and  the  scrotum  become  the  seat 
of  enormous  swellings,  which  sometimes  im- 
pede the  evacuations  of  the  bladder.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  make  punctures,  to  let  the 
fluid  drain  off,  and  thus  a  palliative  is 
afforded.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
upon  this,  is,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  you  to 
make  a  single  puncture  with  a  lancet  in  a 
limb,  or  in  the  scrotum,  or  in  the  penis  ;  and 
through  that  single  puncture  the  whole  fluid 
of  the  limb,  if  it  be  in  a  pendent  situation, 
will  drain  off:  a  single  puueture,  not  broader 
than  the  blade  of  a  lancet,  will  suffice  for  this 
purpose.  Sometimes  people  talk  of  making 
scarifications  in  anasarcous  limbs  ;  and  they 
proceed  to  make  cuts  of  some  length.  That 
is  totally  unnecessary,  for  the  cells  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  communicate  so  freely  with  each 
other,  that  the  whole  of  the  fluid  will  drain 
oft"  abundantly  by  a  single  puncture ;  and 
when  these  large  cuts  are  made,  it  not  un- 
commonly happens  that  mortification  takes 
place,  as  we  see  it  occur  from  another  prac- 
tice, which  is  a  very  extraordinary  one,  that 
of  putting  blisters  on  the  limbs  after  the 
cuticle  is  removed.  I  have  many  times  seen 
mortification*  arising  from  that  circumstance. 
Phlegmasia  Dolens. — CEdema,  like  ana- 
sarca, may  be  either  inflammatory,  active, 
or  passive — that  is,  from  weakness,  or  you 
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may  have  various  degrees  between  these. 
Iu  active    (edema,  there   is   frequently   some 
degree  of  weakness  in  the  individual.  There 
is  .some  sense  of  heat  in  the  part.     The  |  a- 
tient  feels   hotter  than  natural;    there  is  a 
curious  kind  of  swelling  that  comes  on  a'i. t 
this   heat,    occurring,    generally,   within    a 
short  period  after    parturition,   which    has 
been  called  phlegmasia    doUnt.     It  is    an 
cedeiuatous  tumefaction  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  one  side,  to  account  for  which   has 
greatly  puzzled  particular  persons  and  philo- 
sophers ;  but,  of  late  years,  some  success- 
ful attempts  have  been  made  to  investigate 
the    nature    of   this   affection.     Dr.   Davis 
found  out,  in  one  case,  that  there   was   a 
state  of  inflummation  in  the  large  veins  of 
the  limb  ;  that  the  external  iliac    and    the 
femoral  vein  were  inflamed,   and  that  to  a 
considerable  extent.     This  has  led  to  an  ex- 
amination of    limbs  in    this   affection,   and 
there    have   been    similar    instances    found 
upon  a  variety  of  occasions;  and,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  tumefaction  of  the  limb  hail 
gone  to  a  serious  extent,   it  has  been  found 
that  inflammation   of  the   principal  venous 
trunks  of  the   limb  had  existed,  and  there 
lias  been  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  swell- 
ing of  the  limb  had  arisen  from  this  cause. 
Dr.  Robert  Lee   has  lately   shown  how   it 
must   happen  that   the  veins    of  the    limb 
should  become  inflamed  uuder  parturition  ; 
he  has  shown  the  inflammation  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  and  femoral  vein  to  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  change  which  takes  place 
in   the  uterus  at  that  time,  from   the    un- 
favourable state  in  which  the  uterus,  or  some 
part    of    its  appendages,    are    occasionally 
placed  at  the  period  of    parturition ;    that 
thus  the  veins  of  the  uterus  become  first  in- 
flamed ;    that  that  inflammation  extends  to 
the  iliac  vein,  and  from  that  to  the  femoral. 
Now  this  view  of  the  pathology  has  led  to 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  cases,  which 
consists  in  the  application  of  leeches  over 
the  trunk  of  the  inflamed  vessel,   and   the 
repetition  of    that    application,   and    other 
suitable  antiphlogistic  means.     It  is  highly 
necessary  for  you,  whether  in  the  case   of 
phlegmasia  dolens,  or  in  a  similar  cedematous 
affection  of  the  limb   occurring  under  other 
circumstances,  to  direct  a  careful  examina- 
tion to  the  principal  venous  trunks  of  the 
extremity.     Make  gentle  pressure  along  the 
trunks  with  your  hand,  and  if  you  find  by 
the  presence  of  tenderness,  that  you  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  that  condition  of  in- 
flammation exists  which  I  have  mentioned, 
you  will  be  led  to  the  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment by  what  I  have  just  mentioned.     Some 
time  ago  I  removed  the  thigh  of  a  patient  in 
consequence  of  a  compound  fracture,  and  1 
fancy  a   vein  was  tied  when   the    arteries 
were    tied.     Without    knowing,    however, 
exactly  what  had  taken  place,  the    stump 


went  on  well  and  healed,  and  no  particular 
inflammation  to  .k  plan-  in  it  ;  hut  what  was 
ular,  the  veins  inflamed  in  th«*  op- 
posite limb  ;  and  a  state  of  <rdematous 
swelling  of  an  active  kind — |  tumefaction 
with  rec'ness,  heat,  and  pain  of  the  .sound 
thigh  and  limb,  occurred.  I'pm  feeling 
the  course  of  the  femoral  vein,  considerably 
jiain  was  experienced;  and  on  treeing  the 
saphena,  a  hard  cord-like,  sensation  was 
communicated.  In  fact  there  was  consider- 
able thickening  of  the  veins,  such  as  could 
leave  no  doubt  that  Inflammation  existed, 
both  of  .the  principal  trunk,  and  of  some  of 
the  ramifications.  That  case  did  very  well 
under  the  treatment  I  hare  no  ntioou  d  ; 
first,  free  leeching-,  the  antiphlogistic  means, 
and,  subsequently,  the  employment  of  other 
remedies,  particularly  mercury,  squill,  and 
digitalis. 

(Edema  sometimes  occurs,  not,  perhaps, 
from  any  direct  inflammatory  state  of  the 
limb,  or  any  state  we  can  call  weakness, 
but  in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the 
trunks  of  the  vessels.  The  pressure  of  fight 
bandages  will  produce  swelling  below  them 
General  disease  of  the  absorbent  glands, 
that  is,  the  general  affection  of  the  glands, 
in  the  axilla  for  instance,  which  is  preceded 
by  cancer,  will  produce  oedema  in  the  upper 
extremity.  The  pressure  of  the  uterus  on 
the  veins  and  absorbents — these  are  causes 
producing  oedema  of  the  limbs,  and,  in  fact, 
oedema  thus  produced,  cannot  be  removed 
by  any  direct  treatment ;  it  can  only  be  re- 
moved when  the  cause  ceases;  and  in  some 
of  those  cases  which  1  have  just  mentioned, 
we  cannot  put  a  stop  to  the  cause  at  all. 
When  a  serious  injury  has  been  sustained 
by  a  limb,  such  as  a  bad  compound  frac- 
ture ;  violent  exercise,  after  the  patient  has 
long  remained  at  rest,  when  he  begins  to 
use  the  limb  again,  and  to  put  it  into  the 
pendant  position,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
cedematous  swelling  to  take  place. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  swelling 
may  be  diminished,  if  not  removed,  by  local 
friction,  either  by  simple  rubbing,  or  rub. 
bing,  and  the  employment  of  simple  lini- 
ment. By  local  pressure  to  the  part, 
through  the  medium  of  plasters  or  band- 
ages, this  will  be  found  to  get  rid  of  those 
swellings  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  oedema.  This  latter  kind  is  what 
some  people  would  call  oedema  frigidum,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  arises  from  inflam- 
matory action,  which  they  call  adema  call- 
dum. 

I  would  only  observe  to  you,  that  you 
are  not  to  regard  the  word  oedema  as  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  swelling  to  which 
the  word  may  be  applied  ;  you  are  not  to 
understand  there  is  that  serous  effusion  into 
the  limb  which  constitutes  oedema,  when 
you  hear  the  term  oedema  used,    You  will 
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find  tlmt,  in  many  cases,  it  is  the  se;it  of 
act i \ t>  inflammation;  and  perhaps  in  the 
■mallei  number  only,  it  is  to  be  coneid<  rod 

as  debility. 

( atbuncle  returned. —  I  just  recoiled  now, 

that  there  was  one  ciroumstanoe  1  should 

havo  mentioned    to   you,    which    I    omitted 

when  ipe alting  of  carbuncle.  ^*  ou  will 
often  find  it  described  under  the  head  of 

anthrax.      Now  that  is   a  Greek  word,  and 

signifies  a  burning  cool ;  and  the  word  cot- 
buncle,  which  we  have  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  affection,  is  given  to  ruby — the 
Heme  of  a  precious  stone.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising  thai  two  such  words  should  be  ap- 
plied  to  this  disease.  Those  who  use  the 
word  carbuncle,  have  Sometimes  divided 
the  affection  into  what  they  called  a  mild  or 
innocent  carbunch  ,  and  the  ma/i'j  nant  car- 
buncle. Under  the  bead  of  malignant,  which 
by  some  is  described  under  the  term  anthrax, 
they  denote  a  state  of  sloughing  inflamma- 
tion, that  is,  a  local  inflammation  going  into 
sloughing,  such  as  occurs  in  the  plague,  and 
some  other  very  bad  levers.  Respecting 
this  malignant  carbuncle,  or  anthrax,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  because.  I  have  never  seen 
it.  There  are  innocent  or  local  inflamma- 
tions goiug  into  sloughing,  which  1  have 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  malignant 
pustules,  and  which  are  produced  by  the 
immediate  application  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances to  the  skin  ;  but  in  ordinary  habits, 
I  know  only  of  that  kind  of  carbuncle 
which  I  have  described,  and  which  would 
come  under  the  head  of  mild  or  innocent,  by 
those  who  divide  carbuncle  into  two  species. 


Lecture  XXXII. 

Diseases  of  the  Cellular  Membrane  con- 
tinued.—  Emphysema. —  Tumours,  Sar- 
comatous and  Encysted. — Their  various 
species,  and  modes  of  Extirpation. 

Emphysema ,  Gentlemen,  is  a  Greek  word 
which  means  inflation  or  blowing  out  ;  and 
in  its  medical  technical  sense  it  denotes  the 
presence  of  air  in  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  body.  Air  can  gain  admission  into 
the  cellular  texture,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  of  the  lungs,  generally  from  a  wound 
of  the  lungs  produced  by  fracture  of  the  ribs  ; 
or  in  consequence  ofa  breach  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess.  It  has  been  said  sometimes  to 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  female  in  parturition;  and  to  have  hap- 
pened from  the  reduction  of  luxations  of 
old  standing  In  some  rare  instances  em- 
physema has  occurred  spontaneously,  that 
is,  from  some  internal  unknown  causes  ;  and 
we  find  it  taking  place  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  soft  textures  of  the  body, 
which  occurs  after  mortification. 


The  mere  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular 

texture  of  the  body  Deed  not  occasion  you 
any  anxiety  ;   the  (  auS6  of  its  admission  may 

hi-  more  or  less  important. 

The  swelling  that  is  produced  by  fho 
presence  of  air  is  a  soft  tumefaction.    The 

air  gives  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  fin- 
ger and  escapes  into  the  contiguous  cells, 
this  displacement  of  the  air  being  attended 
with  a  peculiar  sense  of  cracki 

Should  the  distension  proceed  to  so  con- 
siderable a  degree  as  to  become  troublesome 
on  that  account,  all  that  can  be  necessarf 
for  J  on  to  do,  will  be  to  make  a  simple 
puncture  with  a  lancet  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  let  out  the  air.  When, 
however,  the  cause  disappears,  that  air  dis- 
perses, probably  it  is  absorbed,  and  no  more 
inconvenience  is  experienced. 

The  cellular  texture  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
new  productions  ;  that  is,  of  the  depositions 
of  new  matter,  which  forming  enlargements 
in  the  parts  where  they  take  place,  in  tech- 
nical language  constitute  tumours.  Now, 
as  the  word  tumour  merely  means  swelling, 
all  kinds  of  enlargements  come  under  that 
term  ety^mologically  considered.  Thus  vari- 
ous sets  of  various  organs  of  the  body,  very 
dissimilar  to  each  other,  are  attended  with 
enlargements  or  with  swelling,  and,  there- 
fore, have  so  far  a  right  to  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  tumour.  The  word  tumour, 
in  fact,  merely  denotes  enlargement  or  ex- 
ternal projection  ;  and  if  we  arrange  diseases 
according  to  a  description  of  this  kind,  with- 
out regard  to  the  essential  characters  of  the 
affections,  we  shall  find  that  we  bring  to- 
gether a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
affections,  that  we  bring  together  affec- 
tions not  at  all  similar,  except  in  this  par- 
ticular point,  enlargement  of  bulk.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  to  you  what  a 
strange  assortment  of  diseases  is  found 
under  the  head  "  Tumores  "  of  Cullen  ;  and 
in  the  Treatise  on  Surgical  Disease  by  Baron 
Boyer,  you  will  find  an  equally  ill-assort- 
ed assemblage  in  his  classes;  under  the  head 
of  tumours,  he  speaks  of  erysipelas,  phleg- 
mon, boil,  carbuncle,  malignant  pustule, 
aneurism  of  various  parts,  of  those  tumours 
produced  by  the  dilatation  of  blood-vessels, 
aneurisms  by  anastomosis,  and  so  forth  ; 
scirrhus,  cancer,  oedema.  Mr.  Abernethy 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  classification  of  tu- 
mours, in  which  he  very  judiciously  proposed 
to  characterise  them,  and  to  distinguish 
them  according  to  the  difference  of  their 
anatomical  structures  ;  and  he  likewise  pro- 
posed to  restrict  the  term  tumour  to  those 
swellings  which  are  produced  by  new  pro- 
ductions, and  which  constitute  no  part  of 
the  original  composition  of  the  body.  Thus 
we  exclude  from  our  idea  of  the  word  tu- 
mour, simple  enlargement  of  the  part,  di- 
latation  of   tubular    and   hollow ,  parts   in 
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cou*ei|iifi»tt'  nt   t lit-  fluid  they  coutaio,  tlit- 

displacement   of   parts,    audi    as    in   hernia, 

whoie  a  pan  belonging  to  one  situati> 

preternaturally  thrust  into  another  ;  all  these 
are  abandoned,  and  we  asmlie  th^  term  to  a 
Very  tiitlc-roii t  class — those  enlargements  of 
purts  in  which  there  is  a  deposition,  that 
did    not   constitute    any  part  of  the    original 

structure  of  the   body.     Now   definition  is 

not  a  very  easy  thing  j  and  in  respect  to 
this  definition  1  have  just  quoted  to  vou,  it 
Wants  a  Little  amendment,  tor,  as  it  stands, 
it  includes  the  contents  of  the  gravid  uterus. 
"When  the  uterus  is  impregnated,  there 
is  a  new  production  in  it,  winch  did  not 
originally  constitute  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  enlargement,  however,  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  comes  under  Mr.  Aberuethy *a  defini- 
tion of  tumour,  though  certainly  lie  did  not 
mean  that.  It  will  be  necessary  to  modify 
this  definition,  therefore,  so  as  to  include 
only  those  new  productions  which  are  depo- 


other.     We  find  that  one  of  the  same  dia- 
■  1  protection!  maj  occur  in  the  cellular 

part   of   the  bod/ Al    a    tumour,    an  entirely 
new    production,  or  it  may  take  place  as  a 

similarly  entirely  new  production  in  any 
gland,  or  it  may  be  seen  in  the  conversion  of 
the  structure  of  a  gland  into  a  suhslanee  of 
its  own  peculiar  character.  Thus 
in  various  instances,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
change  from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  and 
that  there  are  no  very  arbitrary  and  well- 
marked  boundaries  between  the  various 
conditions.  1  still  think,  however,  we 
Ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  new  productions  deposited  in 
the  cellular  parts  of  the  body,  and  those 
alterations  which  occur  in  various  glands, 
by  which  the  substance  of  the  glands  is  gra- 
dually converted  into  a  new  kind  of  texture. 
In  respect  to  the  former,  that  is,  where 
there  are  depositions  into  the  cellular  parts 
of  the  body,  constituting  tumours,  we  may 


sited  in  the  interior,  or  in  the  textures  of  say  generally,  that  we  have  no  means  of 
any  organ.  Now  unfortunately  in  the  pro-  acting  on  them  by  general  and  local  mea- 
gress  of  this  very  same  essay,  in  which  31r.  sures,  while,  in  respect  to  enlargements 
Abernethy  gives  this  definition  of  tumour,  |  which  take  place  in  glands,  we  generally 
which  1  consider  a  very  useful  one  —  that  of  attempt,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  cora- 
conhning  tumour  to  a  distinct  class,  be  ex-  j  bat  them  with  various  measures  of  that  de- 
tends  it  so  as  to  include  affections  of  a  very  scription. 
dissimilar  nature,  that  is,  he  includes  under  |       Out  next  point  of  inquiry,  then,  is,  into  the 


the  head  of  enlargements  of  parts,  such  as 
glands,  enlargements  which  are  produced 
either  by  the  development  of  something  like 
a  tumour  in  the  texture  of  the  part,  or  also 
those  enlargements  in  which  the  original 
structure  of  the  gland  is  entirely  removed, 
and  instead  of  it  an  altered  structure  is  de- 
posited in  its  stead  ;  that  is,  enlargement  of 
glands  from  change  of  structure.  Now  these 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  affections,  and  they 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  any  common 
observation  as  to  their  growth,  their  in- 
crease, or  their  mode  of  treatment ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  kept 
carefully  distinct  from  each  other.  It  us 
true  that  some  of  the  new  productions 
may  take  place,  either  as  new  produc- 
tions in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  body 
generally,  or  as  depositions  into  the  texture 
of  glands  and  other  parts.  This  is  the  case, 
at  nil  events,  with  fungus  hoematodes,  and 
perhaps  with  carcinoma.  And  in  respect  to 
the  former,  that  is,  fungus  hiematodes,  we 
rind,  that  when  it  is  seated  in  the  glands,  it 
occurs  sometimes  as  a  distinct  deposition. 
We  should  say,  according  to  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  gland,  it  is  completely  defined, 
and  restricted  within  one  certain  part,  and 
not  increasing  throughout  the  whole  natural 
structure  of  the  gland.  In  other  instances, 
we  find  a  general  change  taking  place  in  the 
substance  of  the  gland,  by  winch  the  natu- 
ral structure  seems  to  be  gradually  changed 
into  the  fungoid  tumour,  and  thus  the  two 
classes  of  substance  approach  towards  each 


origin  anil  mode  of  increase  of  those  new  or 
accidental  productions.  You  will  find  three 
kinds  of  explanations  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  tumours  are  originally  formed.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  said  that  blood  is  shed  into  a 
part,  that  it  coagulates,  that  vessels  shoot 
into  that  coagulated  blood  and  organize  it; 
and  that  the  coagulum  of  blood,  when  thus 
organized,  may  assume  subsequently  various 
kinds  of  structure  according  to  circumstances, 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Secondly,  it  is 
said,  that  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  hlood 
is  organized  in  the  part,  that  vessels  shoot 
into  it,  and  thus  that  it  becomes  a  new  pro- 
duction, capable  of  assuming  various  forms. 
And  thirdly,  it  is  said,  thattumours  owe  their 
origin  to  chronic  inflammation,  and  they  are 
enumerated  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. Now  although  these  three  expla- 
nations are  essentially  different  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  inconsistent,  I  think 
you  will  find  in  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Abernethy, 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  in  various 
parts  he  adopts  either  of  them.  We  general- 
ly find,  when  various  modes  exist  of  explain- 
ing any  phenomenon  of  the  body,  that  it  is  a 
proof  that  we  do  not  know  bow  it  takes  place; 
because  if  we  knew  the  precise  way  in  which 
it  occurs,  we  should  find  it  occurring  uni- 
versally in  one  mode.  Three  explanations 
therefore  of  tumour  are  more  than  enough  ; 
we  only  want  one  mode  of  explaining  the 
phenomenon.  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
three  explanations  I  have  mentioned,  I  can 
only  state  my  own  opiuion  to  you,  wbich  is, 
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the  tumour  at  its  basis,  at  tliat  part  towards 
its  ((  ntrc  either  M  the  bodv  or  on  the  limb. 
Soiin  times  there  is  one  considerable  vessel, 
hut  general!  v  there  is  a  number,  entering  it. 
The  gradual  increase  of  the  tumour  in  the 
part  condenses  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
foflhl  it  into  B  kind  of  capsule — an  adventi- 
tious    covering    which     surrounds    the    cir- 


fhat  tumours  are  not  formed  in  either  of  those 
Wayt,  In  the  1. 1 st  place,  we  do  not  find  that 
the  formation   of  tumour  is   preceded    by  the 

effusion  of  blood  into  apart  ;  we  see  nothing 

like  that  on  investigating  the  history  of  it 
tumour.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
when  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  into  the 
texture  of  a  part,  ccch  vmo-,is  occurs,  either 
in  the  diffused  form,  or  by  a  collection  of  cuinf'eience  of  it,  limits  and  forms  the  boun- 
blood  into  a  particular  spot,  and  that  no  !  dary  between  it  and  the  natural  textures 
tumour  is  the  consequence  ;  that  the  blood  j  of  the  pat  t.  When  a  tumour  is  produced, 
thus  effused  is  absorbed,  and  you  do  not  see  its  increase  no  doubt  takes  place  by  the  same 
tumour  taking  place  in  const  quence  of  it.  In  '  process  of  nutrition  which  affects  the  regular 
the  same  way  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph  enlargement  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
is  constantly  occurring  in  consequmce  of  body.  This  process  of  nutrition,  however, 
inflammation  J  it  is  absorbed  when  the  in-  is  more  active  in  the  tumour  than  in  the 
flammation  subsides;  the  lymph  is  not  or-  natural  textures  surrounding  it.  Thus  you 
ganized,  and  formed  into  tumours.  If  by  find  the  tumour  increases  to  a  considerable 
chronic  inflammation  we  mean  that  state  of  size,  often  attaining  a  very  large  magnitude. 


a  part  in  which  there  is  a  circumscribed  red- 
ness, also  heat  and  swelling,    we  certainly 
observe  no  such  phenomena  preceding  the  de- 
velopment of  tumours.     Tumours  take  place 
insensibly.     They   often  arrive  at  a   consi- 
derable size  before  persons  are  aware  of  their 
existence;  so  that   we  see  none  of  the  phe- 
nomena preceding  their  development  which 
belong  to  our  idea  of  chronic  inflammation. 
In  fact,  if  either  of  these  explanations  were 
correct,  we  should   find   that   tumours  went 
through  a  certain  stage  ;  that  in  their  early 
condition  they    would    be    in    one   state    of 
development,    and    that    that    development 
would  be  gradually  unfolded  as  the  condition 
became  altered.   Thus  we  should  have  them 
assuming  different   characters   according  to 
their  age.     On  the  contrary,   if  it  be  a  large 
fatty  tumour,  or  if  it  be  a  bit  not  larger  than 
the  end  of  your  little   finger,  it  is  just  as 
perfectly  formed  as  if  you  had  an  enormous 
lump.   So  with  respect  to  any  other  kinds  of 
tumour.  You  do  not  trace  them  going  through 
any  different  gradations  ;   you  cannot  trace 
them  in   the  shape  of  coagulable  blood,  or 
coagulating  lymph,  and  then  assuming  gra- 
dually the  appearance  of  a  fatty  tumour,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  but,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  first  production,  you  see  them 
as  well  formed  as  at  any  subsequent  period. 
I  believe  that  surgeons  must  be  content  to 
say,  as  the  unlearned  do,  that  tumours  come 
of  themselves  ;  that  is,  that  the  causes  of 
their  production   are   really   unknown — we 
cannot  tell  how  they  happen 


Ibis  increase,  however,  is  not  constant;  fre- 
quently tumours  remain  for  a  long  time  sta- 
tionary. They  neither  increase  nor  diminish; 
at  other  times  they  grow  very  rapidly,  la 
the  case  of  some  tumours  there  is  a  regular 
increase  of  size,  and  there  seems  to  he  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  magnitude  which  they  may 
acquire  ;  no  other  limit,  in  fact,  except  the 
degree  of  extension  which  the  skin  in  the 
surrounding  soft  parts  will  admit  of.  In 
other  instances,  after  attaining  a  certain  size, 
the  production  goes  into  other  changes ;  it 
produces  ulceration,  the  formation  of  slough- 
ing, and  so  forth.  This  is  what  constitutes 
malignant  tumours.  This  is  the  case  with 
carcinoma,  fungus  haematodes,  and  the  like. 
These  tumours  are  of  a  more  or  less  soft 
feel  and  consistence.  Those  which  may  be 
caused  by  depositions,  and  forming  fleshy 
tumours,  have  been  designated  by  the  name 
of  sarcoma.  Sarcoma  may  be  deemed  equi- 
valent to  fleshy ;  a  tumour  which  is  not  bony, 
not  cartilaginous ;  a  tumour  which  is  not 
hard.  The  first  species  of  tumour  which 
Mr.  Abernethy  describes,  he  calls  the  com- 
mon vascular,  or  ordinary  sarcomatous  tu- 
mour ;  and  he  mentions  it  as  if  produced  by 
the  lymph  in  the  part,  and  the  penetration 
of  vessels  into  it,  so  as  to  render  it  orga- 
nized. He  says,  when  it  has  arrived  at  a 
certain  extent,  it  nrfay  ulcerate  and  slough; 
and  he  mentions  one  case  which  he  had 
seen,  and  speaks  of  the  tumour  from  that.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  case  of 
this  kind;  and   this  case  which  Mr.  Aber- 


When  the   tumour  is   produced,  we   find  I  nethy  mentions,  seems  only  to  have  been  an 


that  it  derives  its  supply  of  blood  from  the 
vessels  of  the  part  from  which  it  has  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  we  find  that  vessels  enter  into 
it  in  various  parts  of  its  substance.  Tumours 
however  have  a  natural  tendency  to  advance 


accidental  tumour.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  met  with  many  instances  of  it,  and  per- 
haps not  enough  to  form  a  regular  series 
of  such  tumours.  I  may  observe  to  you 
generally,  that  the  natural  growths  which 


towards  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  parts  :  constitute  tumours,  will  frequently  corre- 
in  which  they  take  place.  They  rise  towards  j  spoud  in  their  structure  to  the  parts  in 
the  skin,  they  spread  in  that  directiou  ;  and  i  which  they  are  produced  ;  thus,  when  a  tu- 
thus  we  find  that  the  largest  and  most  nu-  |  mour  is  formed  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
merous  blood-vessels  are  found  to  come  into  tissue  of  the  body,  it  is  a  mass  of  fat ;  when 
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u  tumour  is   found  iu   ili.it   kind  of  cellular ' 
membrane    which   does  not  constitute  fat, 
it  is  u  cellular    tumour  without   t.u.     1  u- 
mours,  formed  ID  a  mucous  membrane,  have 
a     mucous     surface,     and    resembU   mucous 
membrane.-:,  such  as  polypi  of  the  nose.      I 
tumours  to  the   cartilaginous    cuds   of   the 
bones    are   cartilaginous;     they    constitute, 
subsequently,  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the 
bones  in  joints;  and  thus  we  lind,  generally, 
that  there  is  an  accordance  between  the  new 
productions,    and  the     tissues    which     give 
birth  to  them.    This,  however,  is  not  essen- 
tially  the  case,  because  you  may  have    the 
structure   of  carcinoma,    or   fundus   h;ema- 
todes,  formed  in  the  regular  cellular  and  adi- 
pose tissue  of  the  body.     Now  we    bare  a 
kind  of  ordinary  cellular  tumour  of  the  body 
where   no  fat  is,  and   this  grown  to  a  vcrv 
considerable   size.     I    shall    mention    some 
examples  of   these   tumours:     a  lady,   very 
h  radsome,  and  a  finely-formed  woman,  called 
to   consult    me.      She    looked    remarkably 
healthy  and  well.     She  came  with  her  sister, 
and  said  she  wanted  my  opinion  about  aswell- 
ing  that  she  bad,  which  she  believed  wasarup- 
ture.  She  did  not  give  any  clear  account  of  it, 
and  I  said  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
amine it.     She  consented  to  that,  and  turned 
aside,    and    1    also    turned    the    other   way 
(laughter) ,  that  she  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  the  thing  that  was  necessary. 
1  thought  she  was  very  long  in  getting  this 
tumour    undone,   but   at    last  the  job   was 
effected.     When  1  turned  round  to  look  at 
the  complaint,  I  expected  to  see  a  hernia 
about  the  groin,  probably  about  the  size  of 
an  e^;  however,  to  my  astonishment  I  saw, 
hanging  from  one  of  her  buttocks,  a  mass 
about  double  the  size  of  my  head.    {Laugh- 
ter.)    I  had  a  drawing  made  afterwards  of 
the  appearance  it  presented.    It  was  greater 
in  breadth  than  the  transverse  measurement 
of  the   two  buttocks,  which,  in   this  lady,  a 
tall,  well-made  woman,   were  not  very  nar- 
row.    The  drawing  I  now  present  you  with, 
shows  its  appearance  advancing  towards  the 
labium  pudetnli.      When  1    came  to  inquire 
into  the  history  of  this  tumour,  the  lady  told 
me  it  had  existed  for  four  years  ;  that  it  had 
not  grown  much    for  the    two    first   years, 
that,  in   fact,  it  had   given  her  no  pain,  and 
even  in  its  present  magnitude  it  produced  no 
great  inconvenience,    except  what  was  in- 
separable from  its  weight  and  bulk  ;  but  it 
interfered  with    no  function.     She   said   it 
commenced  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
left  labium  pudendi,  and  extended  towards 
the  os  coccygis.     To  the  touch  it  had  a  soft 
feel ;  it  had  an  obscure  lobulated  sort  of  sur- 
face.    The  integument  did  not  adhere  to  it  ; 
it  was  quite  loose,  so  that  one  could  pinch  it 
up.     The  basis  of  the   tumour,  and   espe- 
cially towards  the  anterior  part,  was  uncer- 
tain— that  is,  you  could  not  feel  how  far  it 


went  innards  towards  the  labia.  She  said  that 
her  medical  attendant  had  deemed  if.  a  rup- 
ture ;  and  I  trie  :  I  I  a-certain  whether  there 
u  M  aiiv  motion  iiiiiiiaiuiii  -sited  to  it  on  couch- 
ing,but  1  could  not  as  :ei  tain  exactly  whether 
there  was    or   not,   nor  could    1  I 

with  respect  to  any  conclusion  I  could  <*ome 
to — I  felt  a  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  It  mea- 
sured thirty-two  inches  in  its  circumference, 
and  twenty-one  inches  at  its  basis.  1  be  - 
ged  this  lady,  under  these  cireui  .  to 

call  on  Air.  W'ardrop,  to  show  it  to  him,  and 
to  ask  his  opinion  ,  and  when  we  came  to 
converse  about  it,  lie  said  he  thought  it  a  thing 
which  might  be  safely  removed,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  removed.  Alter  considering-all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  seeing  the 
health  was  entire,  and  that  we  could  not 
trace  any  connexion  from  it  to  any  internal 
part,  I  determined  on  removing  it,  and  1  did 
accordingly  remove  it.  1  of  course  removed 
it  as  quickly  as  1  could;  there  was  a  vast 
number  of  vessels  bleeding  profusely  ;  1  did 
not  stop  to  tie  those  vessels,  and  by  the  time 
the  tumour  was  detached,  the  lady  had  lost 
a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  had  become  very 
faint.  It  was  only  loosely  attached  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  organs  of  generation,  but 
there  was  a  prolongation  extending  up  along 
the  labia  towards  the  vagina,  but  that  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  only  such  a  thickening 
as  migh-t  be  produced  by  the  dragging  down 
of  such  a  substance,  and  I  cut  it  through. 
She  had  lost  so  much  blood,  that  when  1  had 
comjleted  the  operation,  there  was  no  ves- 
sel to  be  tied.  I  brought  the  integuments 
together  by  eight  sutuivs  ;  and  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  she  was  well  enough  to  go  back  to 
the  country — the  parts  being  healed.  She 
continued  well ;  and  not  very  long  after  the 
complete  healing,  she  married,  and  she  re- 
turned to  me  again  in  about  a  year  and  a 
half  iu  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy.  There 
was  then  a  very  considerable  reproduction 
of  this  tumour;  it  had  acquired  about  one- 
third  of  its  original  magnitude.  I  told  her 
she  must  come  to  me  again  after  she  had 
been  delivered,  and  she  accordingly  came 
back  after  that  time.  I  then  found  the  tu- 
mour so  large  as  to  require  a  second  re- 
moval, wdiich  I  accomplished  for  her  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  On  this  occasion  I 
traced  the  tumour  very  carefully  up  to  the 
labia,  and  found  there  was  a  kind  of  neck 
of  the  tumour  ascending  up  the  vagina  ;  and 
I  traced  it  up  actually  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  in  dragging  it,  it  gave  way  and 
came  away.  The  wound  speedily  healed, 
and  in  about  eight  days  she  went  back  to  the 
country,  and  has  continued  well  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  On  coming  to  examine  this  tu- 
mour, in  cutting  through  it,  1  could  not  com- 
pare it  to  anything  except  to  condensed  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  not  fat.  It  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  serous  fluid    :so  that,  after 
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Iving  in  a  dish  during  the  night,  a  great 
deal  of  the  fluid  luid  exuded.      It  seemed    to 

be  formed  of.  condensed  cellular  tissue, ioom- 

Wfaflt  like  such  ns  inav  he  found  in  that  state 
of  tissue  belonging  lo  the  labia  and  adjacent 

part*. 

There  art;  tumours  Occurring  in  the  scro- 
tum, which  proceed  to  no  immense  magni- 
tude, distending  the  scrotum  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  involving  the  penis,    and    ending 

at  la.st  in  growtht  truly  astonishing,  forming 

enormous  tumours,  and  out  of  which  soine- 
tinus,  in  one  situation  or  another,  the  urine 
flows  from  an  aperture  something  like  a 
navel.  This  occurs  principally  in  hot  cli- 
mat  .s,  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  for  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  growths  which  are  thus 
produced,  sometimes  amount  in  weight  to 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  or  even  still  more. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  any 
of  these  productions.  In  the  6th  volume  of 
the  Medieo-CbirurgicsJ  Transactions,  there 
is  an  account  of  such  a  tumour,  which  was 
removed  by  Dr.  Tilley,  which  weighed 
seventy  pounds,  and  the  patient  did  per- 
fectly well.  That  leads  me  to  say  that, 
enormous  in  point  of  size  as  they  may  be, 
and  formidable  as  they  may  appear,  they 
may  be  very  safely  removed.  JLarrey,  in 
his  account  of  his  campaigns,  mentions  hav- 
ing seen  several  cases  of  this  kind  in  Egypt. 
He  says  that  some  of  these  tumours  he  has 
seen,  weighed  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  and 
he  mentions  one  in  particular  that  was  esti- 
mated to  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds. 

JSow  the  production  of  these  tumours  is 
not  simply  confined  to  the  hot  climates, 
as  I  have  mentioned.  They  take  place 
sometimes  in  the  colder  climates.  There  is 
an  account  given  by  Mr.  Liston,  in  the 
ll'ili  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Transactions,  of  a  youth  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  one  of 
these  tumours.  He  says  the  tumour  had 
existed  about  ten  years.  There  is  a  very 
excellent  representation  of  it  giveu  in  that 
work,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
tumour  or  the  body  of  the  individual  is  the 
larger  on  looking  at  that  representation. 
Mr.  Liston  removed  that  tumour.  He  men- 
tions the  weight  of  it  to  have  been  about 
forty-four  pounds  and  a  half,  after  a  good 
deal  of  blood  and  serum  had  exuded  from  it. 
There  is  a  case  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society,  of  a  Hindoo,  together  with  a  draw- 
ing of  the  growth. 

When  the  tumours  form  in  the  adipose 
texture  of  the  body,  their  composition  is 
fatty,  and  they  constitute  what  Mr.  Aber- 
netby  calls  adipttse  sarcoma — in  common 
language,  fatty  tumours. 

They  consist  simply  of  fat,  hardly  distin- 
guishable from   the  i'at  of  the  other  parts  of 


the  body  I    These  tumours  have  a  Soft  in- 

elastic  feel  ;  they  are  unattended  with  pain, 
giving   no    inconvenience,    unless  from  their 

hulk.     \\e  generally  find  that  the   masses 

are  lobulat<  d  in  the  basis.  They  form  very 
slowly;  patients  are  </<-nerally  hardly  QW&re 
Of   their    existence,    till    they  have    attained 

considerable   magnitude.    Their  surface  is 

surrounded  by  a  thin  white  capsule.  The 
vessels  which  they  receive  are  not  large; 
they  adhere  but.  slightly  to  the  capsule  con- 
taining them,  so  that  when  you  have  divided 
the  capsule,  you  can  easily  turn  them  out, 
almost  by  the  finger  alone. 

Excision  is,  in  fact,  the  only  remedy  for 
one  of  these  fatty  tumours.  As  they  are 
perfectly  free  from  pain,  as  they  occasion 
no  kind  of  inconvenience  except  from  size, 
patients  generally  allow  them  to  go  on  till 
they  have  attained  considerable  magnitude. 
If  they  become  troublesome  from  their  size, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  divide  the  in- 
tegument that  covers  them,  cut  through  the 
capsule,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you, 
you  easily  turn  the  tumour  out.  If  the  tu- 
mour is  so  situated  as  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  friction  of  the  dress,  or  any  other 
cause,  you  may  find  the  capsule  and  integu- 
ments adhering  more  firmly  than  you  had 
expected  ;  and  sometimes  with  respect  to 
the  lower  surface,  you  find  that  it  adheres 
very  closelv  to  the  part  in  which  it  lies,  and 
that  there  are  considerable  vessels  in  that 
part.  1  lately  removed  a  large  tumour  of 
this  kind  from  the  neck  of  a  tailor,  and  there 
the  tumour  adhered  very  firmly.  There  was 
very  free  bleeding  upon  removing  it,  and  I 
think  I  took  up  no  less  than  twenty  arteries, 
although  we  generally  speak  of  the  arteries 
being  few  and  small  in  these  fatty  tumours. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  these  tumours  are  parti- 
cularly of  an  indolent  kind  ;  inasmuch  as 
they  give  no  sort  of  inconvenience,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  are  allowed  to 
increase  to  a  great  bulk  ;  and  these  fatty 
tumours  constitute  some  of  the  largest  spe- 
cimens we  have  of  such  productions.  Mr. 
Copland  removed  a  fatty  tumour  from  a 
lady's  thigh,  twenlv-two  pounds  in  weight. 
That  must  have  been  of  a  very  considerable, 
size,  you  know,  for  fat  is  rather  light.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  removed  one  from  the  abdo- 
men of  a  patient  that  weighed  much  more. 
The  case  is  related  in  the  11th  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  a  figure. 
It  was  removed  from  the  abdomen;  it  was 
a  mass  of  fat,  and  it  weighed  thirty-seven 
pounds  ten  ounces.  There  was  a  tumour 
removed  by  a  French  surgeon,  from  the 
left  hypochondriiim,  weighing  forty- six 
pounds,  and  that  was  one  of  eight  that  the 
same  patient  had  ;  he  had  seven  others, 
which  were  not  quite  so  large.  And  it  is  a 
circumstance  to  be  observed,  that  sometimes 
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in  Cases  of  these  fatty  tumours,  a  number  of 
the  tumours  exist  iu  ditleient  parts  o£  tJie 
body. 

Mr.  Aberuethy  describes  I  tumour,  under 
the  head  ot '  jmncrctttic  *uiiointi>  Stating  that 
it  Consists  of  masses  connected  together  by 
cellular  menihraiie,  which,  in  point oi  colour, 
figure,  and  size,  resemble  the  seveial  masses 
that  constitute  the  pancreas.  He  mentions 
only  one  cast-  ot'  this  tumour,  and  thai  mi 
a  case  iu  which,  according;  to  his  disrup- 
tion, it  must  have  affected  the  lymphatic 
glands  under  the  jaw.  Now  it  has  occur- 
red  to  me  to  see  several  such  tumours  occur- 
ring in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  angle  rod 
basis  of  the  jaw,  that  is,  close  to  the  parotid 
and  tab- maxillary  glands  ;  and  a  question 
then  uiises,  whether  the  nature  of  the  tu- 
mours in  this  instance  can  he  referred  to 
their  local  situation  ;  that  is,  whether  thev 
derive  their  likeness,  such  as  it  is,  to  the 
salivary  glands,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  formed  near  to  them.  All  1  can 
say  is,  that  1  have  not  seen  a  tumour  of  the 
same  sort  formed  in  any  other  part,  and  that 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
natural  parts,  so  far  as  they  can  be  consider- 
ed to  resemble  natural  parts,  to  the  textures 
of  these  conglomerate  glands*  The  tumours 
I  now  allude  to  are  of  a  lohulated  hind  ; 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  composed  of  dis- 
tinct masses;  they  are  of  a  hard  feel,  ap- 
proaching, in  that  respect,  to  scirrhous  tu- 
mours ;  the  skin  is  loose  over  them,  and  the 
tumours  themselves  are  moveable  in  the 
parts  iu  which  they  lie.  In  this  respect,  you 
•will  observe,  they  do  not  resemble  scirrhous 
tumours,  which,  at  all  events  after  a  lime, 
become  attached  to  the  parts  in  which  they 
are  seated.  Jiut  these  tumours  are  slow  in 
their  growth  and  development,  so  that  thev 
may  have  existed  some  years  ;  and  you  may 
meet  with  several  iustances  in  which  they 
may  have  existed  six,  eight,  or  ten  years. 
Still  they  are  loose  ;  the  cellular  texture  has 
not  taken  on  disease,  by  which  circumstance 
they  are  discriminated  from  tumour  of  a 
scirrhous  nature,  although  the  mere  feel  of 
the  hardness  of  these  productions  might  lead 
you  to  confound  them  with  scirrhous  tu- 
mours. When  you  come  to  examine  the 
texture  of  the  tumours  after  you  have  removed 
them,  you  fiud  there  is  a  good  deal  of  like- 
ness to  scirrhous  structure  in  them,  but  that 
the  texture  is  by  no  means  so  tough  or  so 
hard  ;  it  is  softer,  aud  instead  of  being  very- 
tough  and  unyielding,  it  will  break;  it  is  of 
a  light-brownish,  or  of  a  light-amber  tint, 
something  like  the  colour  of  a  raw  potatoe, 
and  the  tumour,  when  divided,  has  a  slightly 
lobulated  aspect.  Occasionally  there  is  an 
intermixture  in  those  tumours  of  streaky 
portions  of  blood,  which  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  there  is  some  analogy  between  them  and 
tumours  of  a  fungoid  kind — some  analogy  to 


fungoid  tumours,  although,  in  no  instance 
that  1  h;ive  Been,  lias  there  been  nnv  real 
approximation  in  nature  to  them.  These 
tUttOQM  cannot  be  < -becked  in  their  pro- 
i  by  any  external  implications  or  medi- 
cines. You  have  nothing  to  do  except  to 
remove  them,  and  you  had  better  it-move 
llieiu  when  thev  are  small,  for  thev  will  in- 
evitably grow  to  a  rery  large  size  j  and  us 
they  aie  often,  when  developed,  rather 
(L  .  ply-seated,  wh-  n  they  come  to  be  large 
they  ore  so  inconveniently  connected  with 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  about  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  that  the  operation  is  by  BO  means 
a  very  easy  one.  1  was  consulted  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  some  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman 
about  forty  vears  of  age  ;  he  had  a  tumour 
of  the  character  1  have  mentioned,  about  as 
large  as  an  orange,  situated  near  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw,  and  extending  over  the  ramus 
towards  the  cheek  ;  it  had  existed  there 
about  eight  or  ten  years,  producing  no  other 
inconvenience  except  what  arose  from  its 
size,  and  which,  from  its  increasing  magni- 
tude, became  rather  troublesome  when  the 
jaw  was  moved;  it  extended  towards  the 
lobule  of  the  ear,  and  formed  a  large  mass, 
very  unpleasant  in  its  appearance.  1  found 
the  skin  loose  and  moveable,  and  1  could 
move  the  tumour  rather  easily  in  the  part 
on  which  it  lay,  but  yet  1  was  not  quite 
satisfied  that  the  basis  was  moveable  ;  in 
fact,  the  basis  was  so  large  that  I  could  not 
feel  the  whole  of  it.  1  told  him,  however, 
1  could  suggest  nothing  but  the  removal  of 
the  tumour,  and  that  if  he  did  not  like  the 
appeaiance  of  it,  it  must  be  removed,  but 
that  1  thought  the  operation  very  formid- 
able :  I  removed  it.  In  the  removal  of  it, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  two  very  large 
incisions,  one  almost  from  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  extending  nearly  to  the  lobule  of 
the  ear,  and  another  iu  the  opposite  di- 
rection, forming  something  like  the  letter 
T.  By  these  incisions  I  got  the  surface  of 
the  tumour  bare,  but  it  was  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  detach  the  basis  than  to  uncover  the 
surface.  1  found  there  were  enormous  arte- 
ries thereabouts,  and  the  basis  went  so  deep 
that  1  could  not  get  under  it.  I  cut  into  the 
tumour,  before  1  got  completely  under  it, 
aud  in  doing  so,  I  found  that  fluid  escaped, 
and  1  saw  that  1  had  left  behind  a  portion 
of  the  tumour  opposite  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
and  the  mastoid  process.  After  getting  rid 
of  a  portion  of  the  tumour,  1  thought  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  get  out  what  might 
be  left  behind,  and  1  did  cut  out  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  remaining  part,  which  went 
pretty  deep.  When  I  had  done  this,  it 
completed  the  cavity,  which  I  found  had 
been  formed  ;  but  I  found  there  was  a  pro- 
longation of  the  tumour  towards  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  differing  in  its  texture  from  the 
part  of  the  tumour  1  had  removed  j  that  is, 
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it  was  n  soft,  bloody,  friable-like  muss,  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule ,  and  it  passed  between 
the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries.     1 
dissected    it   down    between   them,   and   de- 
nuded them,  and   took  away  as  much  of  ilie 
tumour   as    1    could.      When  one  is  working 
among  vessels  oi"   this  kind,    it  is  not   very 
easy  to   get  past  tliein,  and  to  remove  a  tu- 
mour.   I  found  the  tumour,  however,  passing 
behind  them  ;   it  actually  passed,  as  1  found 
by  inserting   my  linger,  to   the   front   of  the 
vertebral  column.      I    passed  my   linger  be- 
hind the  pharynx,  until  it    came  against  the 
anterior  part  of  the   cervical   vertebra'.     Jn 
doing  this  1  broke  down  the  connexions  of  the 
tumour  as  well  as  1  could,  and  then  brought 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together.     The  gen- 
tleman lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  in  the  course 
of  the  operation,   and  that  was  very  favour- 
able to  him,  for  he  was  a  stout  robust  man. 
"When    1    came   to  examine   the   tumour,    it 
appeared  something  like  Fcirrhus  ;  it  was  of 
a  light-yellow  colour,  but  in  the  middle  there 
was  a  cavity,  and  this  exhibited  a  mixed 
appearance    of   a   bloody  kind,   what  per- 
sons would  regard  as  the  texture  of  fungus 
luvmatodes,  or  a  texture  not  distinguishable 
from  it.     I  showed  this  tumour  to  different 
persons,  well  conversant  with  the  charac- 
ters of  these  tumours,  and  they  gave  a  very 
unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  it ; 
they  considered  it  fungus  hvematodes,  and 
that  those  consequences  would  result  which 
do    result  from  meddling  with  tumours  of 
that  class.     I   should  observe,  at  the  same 
time,  that   I   showed  it  to   my  friend,  Mr. 
AYardrop,  and  he  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any   cause  of  apprehension  respecting 
the  result.     It  was  a  sort  of  tumour,  he  said, 
that  he  had  often  seen  about  the  jaw,  and 
that  the  operation  would  do  well ;  and  so  it 
proved,  for  until  this  moment  it  has  done 
well.      I    performed    the    operation    in    the 
month   of  August,  1826  ;    the  patient  was 
well,  and  able  to  go  about  his  business,  in 
less  than  a  fortnight,  and   I  have  seen  him 
within   a  few  days  perfectly  well.     There 
never  has  been  any  thing  like  reproduction 
of  the  tumour  in   the  part,  nor   any  other 
unfavourable  consequence  of  that  kind.     I 
should  observe,  in  this  case,  that  that  hap- 
pened which  I  have  observed  to  take  place 
in  other  cases,  namely,  that  the  facial  nerve, 
the  portio  dura,  was  divided,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  that 
side  of  the  face,  aod  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, so  that  the  eyelids  could  not  be 
closed.     Now,  since  the  month  of  August, 
18'2d,  the  mouth  has  become  nearly  closed, 
but  the  gentleman  cannot  yet  close  the  eye. 
The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  has  not  reco- 
vered its  action,  but  still  he  suffers  no  kind 
of  inconvenience   from   that.     I  remember 
assisting  Mr.  Macklewain   in  the  removal 
of  a  tumour  from  the  face  of  an  elderly  gen- 


tleman, about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  that 
was  a  tumour  of  an  intermixed  bloody  Kind, 
one  which  led  to  an  unfavourable,  omen. 
That  gentleman  died  of  eryaipeia*  within 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  operation.  We 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  ike  body, 
and  of  ascertaining  that  then  were  none  of 
those  unfavourable  symptoms  existing  which 
are  observed  to  take  place  in  fungus  lui'ina- 
todes.  1  have  removed  tumours  similar  to 
these  in  several  other  instances.  In  all  of 
them  the  productions  have  existed  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  have  grown  very 
slowlv,  have  not  extended  to  the  surround- 
ing parts  in  a  way  that  scirrhous  produc- 
tions do,  and  have  shown,  in  no  instances, 
any  thing  like  a  malignant  tendency  ;  so  that 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  pancre- 
atic sarcoma,  if  those  which  grow  in  these 
situations  are  to  be  allowed  to  exemplify 
such  tumours  j  they,  I  say,  are  of  an  inno- 
cent kind. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  a  class  which  he  calls 
cystic  sarcoma,  that  is,  tumours  in  which 
there  are  cvsts  ;  but  the  examples  which  he 
gives  are  such  as  not  to  merit  observation. 
He  has  a  class  of  mammary  sarcoma,  that 
is,  of  a  substance  like  udder,  about  which 
also  I  say  nothing. 

He  has  a  class  coming  under  the  head  of 
tuber  ciliated  sarcoma,  developed  in  the  in- 
ternal glands,  generally  thickly  and  speedily 
followed  up  by  tubercles  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  by  death,  which  discloses  the 
existence  of  similar  productions  in  a  great 
number  of  the  internal  organs  ;  the  tubercu- 
lated  sarcoma  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  malignant 
sarcoma,  according  to  the  description  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  leading  to  the  production  of  an 
aggregation  of  tubercles  over  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and  terminating  life  in  that  way. 
Now,  I  have  seen  a  case  which  I  should 
suppose  might  be  arranged  under  the  head 
of  malignant  sarcoma,  which  had  not  that 
effect;  and  for  this  reason  I  say  that  you 
are  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  tumours 
which  multiply  themselves  on  the  body,  and 
are  attended  with  serious  consequences, 
are  necessarily  fatal.  In  truth,  our  know- 
ledge with  respect  to  this  is,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  imperfect.  We  should  not  be 
too  ready  to  conclude  in  laying  down  classes 
and  rules  for  them,  as  if  we  understood  them 
perfectly.  I  saw  a  geutleman  with  a  tumour 
on  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
just  above  the  knee.  This  tumour  was  seen 
by  a  surgeon  of  the  very  first  eminence,  of 
the  most  extensive  practice,  and  of  the 
greatest  knowledge  in  his  profession.  It 
had  formed  spontaneously,  and  had  increased 
gradually  ;  he  deemed  it  to  be  fungus  h?e- 
matodes.  He  represented  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  was  necessary  that  his  thigh  should 
be  Temoved,  and  he  made  arrangements  for 
the  operation.     In  consequence  of  this  the 
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tleman  oame  to  London,  took  a  lod 
au.l  Appointed  ;i  day  for  the  performam 

tlii  ii.     When  tL e  surgeon  came  to 

rform   the   operation,  h<    hesitated,     He 

hud  in  his  mind  the  lata!  termination  of  nu- 
merous oaaea  that  appeared  to  him  to  rev  m- 
Lie  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  he  made 
sonic  excuse  to  the  patient  for  n>,r  doing  the 
operation  on    that  day,  ami  subsequently 
proposed  to  him  that  a  oonsultati  hi  -houhl 
be  held,  on  which  occasion  four  or  live  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  in  London  met  to  see 
the  case,  ami  to  give  their  opinions.     These 
gentlemen  met,  am!  1  think,  tbey  included,  at 
all  events,  Sir  Everard  Home,  Mr.  Clius,  Mr. 
Abe  met  by,  and  another,  besides  the  surgeon 
under    whom    the    gentleman    v%as:     at    any 
rate  there  were  the  opinions  oi'  live   of  the 
most  scientific  surgeons  in  London,  ami  they 
decided   unanimously   that   the    case  was   a 
hopeless  one,  and  that  no  operation  should 
be  performed.     The  gentleman   was  accord- 
ingly told    that  lie   should  go  back   to  the 
country  ;   they  contrived  to  make  up  a  story 
for  him,  because  they  could  not  absolutely 
tell  him  he  must  go  back  to  the  country  ami 
die.  However,  when  he  went  back  be  began 
to  see  that  that  was  to  be  his  late,  ami  he 
determined  to  have  the  opinions  of  two  more, 
lie   requested    the   favour   of  Sir    William 
Blizard  and  myself  to  see  him,  and  we  went 
into  the  country  to  do  so.     There  was  then 
a  large  tumour  of  a  bright-red  colour,  seated 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.     There  was  one 
about  the  size  ot  an  egg  on  the  back  of  the 
pelvis  ;  there  was  another  about   the  same 
size  on   the  loins,  another  on  the  superci- 
liary ridge  of  the    right  or    left  side,    I  do 
not  remember  which  ;    there  were   a  great 
variety  on  the  surface  of  the  arm,  and  one 
large   one   on  the   trunk  of  the  body.     The 
gentleman  was  worn  down   to  the   greatest 
degree  of  emaciation  by  suffering-,  excessive 
pain,  and  want  of  rest.     He  had  a  small  and 
feeble   pulse,   profuse    and  foetid   perspira- 
tion, got  no  rest,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  just 
going  into  the  grave.      1  he  case  appeared  to 
me    to  be  totally    hopeless,    Sir  \\  .  IJlizard 
thought  the   case  was  nearly  desperate,  but 
still  that  there  was  a  ray  of  hope  by  having 
,  the  thigh  removed.     The  operation  was  pro- 
posed, and   the  gentleman  said  he  would  let 
us  know  what  ho  thought  of  it  in  a  day  or 
two.     I  did  not  hear  from  him,  but  be  sent 
for  Sir  William  Blizard,  and  he  had  the  thigh 
removed.     The  operation  was  attended  with 
great  relief  to  him  ;  he    got  sleep,    be    re- 
covered strength,   and,  in  fact,   the  wound 
did  well,   and  the   patient  quite   recovered. 
The  operation   was  performed   in   the  year 
1819,  now   about   teu  years    ago.      About 
two  years  since  the  tumour  over  the  eyebrow 
had  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  and  that 
was  removed  by  a  surgeon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  year  ago  a  tumour  upon  the  arm  had 


increased  considerably, — to  about  the  size 
ot  a  walnut ;  it  produced  a  great  deal  of  paiu 

in    the  lunh,  and    h«    bent    fur    me    into    thu 

;iiy  to  bate  u  remofed.    It  was  closely 

connected  with  a  large  branch  of  a  nei  ■ 
indeed  it  seemed  to  be  almost  developed  in 
the  suhstanct  of  the  nerve,  i  had  an  opp 
tunity  of  ascertaining  at  the  same  tune  the 
state  of  the  tumours  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
hoily,  and  1  felt  a  great  number  under  tho 
skin.  This  gentleman  is  not  in  robust  health  ; 
hut,  at  all  events,  he  is  tolerably  healthy, 
and  he  owes  his  present  existence  to  the 
operation  performed  by  Sir  William  1. lizard, 
under  circumstances  which  have  been  laid 
down  as  entirely  precluding  the  operation. 
1  mention  this  to  you  to  show  that  you  are 
not  too  hastily  to  conclude  in  these  ca 
however  malignant  the  character  of  the  affec- 
tion may  be,  that  there  is  not  a  chance  of 
saving  the  patient. 


Lecture  XXXIII. 

Sarcomatous  and  Encysted  Tumours  con-' 
tinned. — Carious  Species. —  Mode  of  Est*, 
titration. —  Ganglions. — Affections  of  the 
Shin. 

Sarcomatous  Tumours. — In  the  last  lec- 
ture, Gentlemen,  1  spoke  to  you  of  tumours, 
without  concluding  the  observations  which  I 
had  to  offer  on  the  subject.  I  described  to 
you  a  kind  of  growth  which  seemed  to  con- 
sist of  something  very  analagous  to  the  cel- 
lular substance — a  common  cellular  tumour. 
I  spoke  also  ot  adipose  or  fatty  tumour,  and 
of  the  morbid  growths  corresponding  with 
the  description  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  of  what  he. calls  "  pancreatic  sar- 
coma;" also  of  another  tumour,  under  the 
head  of  tuberculated  sarcoma. 

In  the  case  of  cancer  and  fungous  haema- 
todes,  we  frequently  find  that  these  growths 
occur  in  the  cellular  substance,  as  original 
depositions,  or  newly-formed  parts;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  they  would  cor- 
respond with  the  definition  which  I  gave 
you  in  the  last  lecture  of  a  tumour;  that  is, 
of  a  new  production  occurring  in  the  interior 
of  any  particular  organ,  or  parts  of  the  body 
which  constituted  no  portion  of  the  original 
fabric.  The  fungoid  tumours  are  classed  by 
Mr.  Abernethy  under  the  head  of  *  medul- 
lary sarcoma  ;"  giving  the  term  medullary 
to  them,  from  the  softness  of  texture  by 
which  they  are  characterised;  and  he  men- 
tions cancer  under  the  head  of  carcinomatous 
sarcoma.  Now  I  have  already  spoken  of 
those  two  diseases  to  you,  under  the  head 
of  specific  diseases,  and  therefore  I  have  no 
occasion  to  advert  to  them  again  ur.der  the 
head  of  tumours.  vou  may  meet  with  tu- 
mours which  do  not,  in  point  of  structure, 
exactly  correspond  with  either  of  the  de- 
scriptions which  I  have  given  you.     There 
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i  r<  sit  diversity  in  the  structure  of  tbeae 
morbid  growths,  and  I  do  Dot  know  that  the 
whole  of  then  oaa  b  •  ( ontidered  to  be  <•  im- 

Erehended  under  the  definition  of  which  1 
■poken,  rhe  truth  is,  dint,  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  structure  of  these  tumour*,  path  >■ 
!        illy  considered,  is   more   theoretically 


ace  of  these  being  unknown  till  after 

I  j.rac- 
ticil  consequence.     'I  be  I  toni  >tm 

ti  which  l  wish  to  direct  your  attention,  arc 
which  form  in  the  external  parts  of  the 
body,  or  it  less)  under  the  skin  very  near  fed 
the  integuments.    They  i  Hing, 


than  practically  useful.   Generally  speaking,   which,  in  popular  language,  is  called  a  wen, 
we  cam  tain  the  precise  nature  of  and  winch  the  French  call  loupe, — a  French 

the   tumour,  until  we  rumors  it  from  the    term  analogous  to  our  English  word  "wen." 


body;  so  that  the  anatomical  structure  oi 
the   tumour  is  no  guide  to  the  coin 
adopt  in  treating  these  oases  ;   and  1  may 
say  to  you  generally,  with  reap  id  to  these 
fleshy  or  sarct  rowtbs   forming  in 

any  part  of  the  body,  that  if  they  are  in- 
ert asing  consid  rably,  producing  great  de- 
formity ;  if  they  are  really  inconvenient  to 
patients,  from  any  cause,  you  must  remove 
them  by  the  knife,  whatever  the  structure 
may  he.  li  is  of  DO  very  groat  practical  use 
to  distinguish,  therefore,  very  accurately  the 
nature  of  the  growths,  according  to  their 
anatomical  structure,  when  you  know  that 
you  have  only  one  course  to  pursue  in  the 
treatment  of  them  all. 

Encysted  Tumours.  —  I  come  next  to 
speak  to  you  of  what  are  technically  called 
encysted  tumours.  Cysts,  which  consist  of 
a  kind  of  membranous  bag,  may  form  in  any 
organ,  or  in  any  texture  of  the  body.  The 
contents  of  these  cavities  or  cysts  are  of 
different  kinds,  varying  in  their  consistence 
from  watery  fluid  to  a  thick  kind  of  fat,  so 
that  they  may  form  in  any  texture,  or  in  any 
organ  of  the  body.  I  believe  we  can  hardly 
say  that  any  kind  of  structure  is  exempt 
from  them,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  carti- 
lages.   I  donotknow  that  these  form  excep- 


:  swellings  con  ysta  varying  in 

density  and  Brmneaa,  seated,  generally,  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  and  consequently, 
developed  in  the  stratum  of  adipose  sub- 
stance which  lies  immediately  under  it; 
very  commonly'  you  will  bad  that  the  skin 
adheres  firmly  to  the  cyst  when  it  approaches 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  cysts  them- 
selves vary  in  thickness  ;  there  are  some 
thick,  and  others  are  thin;  there  are  cysts 
which  are  soft  and  delicate  in  point  of 
structure,  and  there  arc  those  that  are  linn, 
approaching  nearly  to  the  substance  of  car- 
tilage. The  interior  of  these  cysts  is  gene- 
rally very  smooth,  and,  in  fact,  presents  an 
appearance  a  good  deal  like  that  of  cuticle* 
Here  are  specimens  of  some  of  those  cysts. 
The  one  I  now  show  you  is  a  cyst  which  has 
been  divided  and  turned  inside  out,  so  as  to 
show  yo.u  the  smooth  cuticular  lining.  Here 
are  a  number  of  cysts  taken  from  one  indi- 
vidual. The  cysts  or  bags  sometimes  adhere 
firmly  to  the  parts  surrounding  them,  some- 
times they  are  connected  more  loosely. 

Different  names  have  been  given  (o  these 
cysts  or  encysted  tumours, — names  derived 
from  the  nature  ofthe  substance  they  con- 
tain ;  thus  you  will  find  technical  divisions 
of  them    in    the   older   writers.     Que   de- 


tions;  but  the  osseous  system  is  not  exempt  I  scripfion    came    under    the    name    of   me 
from  them,  although  you  might  think  that  f  Liceris,  a  substance  which  is  somewhat  like 


the  hard  substance  of  the  bones  would  pre 
vent  the  development  of  membranous  cysts 
in  them.  A  curious  case  is  related  in  one  of 
the  volumes  ofthe  Medico-  Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions, in  which  the  writer  found  a  num- 
ber of  cysts,  which  he  calls  hydatids,  formed 
between  the  two  tahles  of  the  frontal  bones, 
constituting  a  considerable  tumour,  which, 
from  its  connexions  with  the  surrounding 
parts,  both  external  and  internal  to  the 
skull,  produced  very  unpleasant  symptoms,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  take  away  apart 
of  the  external  plate  of  the  skull  to  remove 
these  hydatids,  and  much  difficulty  existed 
in  the  operation,  for  they  extended  a  con- 
siderable way;  however,  they  were  got  rid 
of,  and  they  consisted  of  thin  membranous 
cyst>,  and  seemed  to  contain  water. 

Xow  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  de- 
scribe to  you  generally,  cysts  as  they  occur 
all  over  the  body  ;  my  object  is  to  speak  of 
encysted  tumours  surgically.  We  have,  in 
fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  cysts  that  occur 
in  the  internal  organs  of  the  body,  the  very 
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honey  in  consistency;  another  came  under 
the  name  oi  atheroma,  consisting  of  a  sub- 
stance-like  granular  matter,  a  good  deal  like 
fat ;  a  very  great  proportion  of  these  contain 
fat  ;  some  contain  a  partly  liquid  and  partly 
solid  fat,  and  these  are  called  steatoma. 
Steatoma,  meliceris,  and  atheroma,  form  the 
three  descriptions. 

Now  the  term  steatoma,  which  means 
fatty  tumour,  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  a  solid  tumour  of  a  fatty  structure  ;  it  is 
not  always  confined  to  a  particular  encysted 
tumour,  or  wen.  We  sometimes  find  under 
that  term  an  adipose.tumour  of  a  particularly 
consolidated,  consistence.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  whole.  They  do  not  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  different  sorts  of  contents 
which  yo\i  meet  with  in  encysted  tumours. 
You  sometimes  have  a  liquid  substance,  con- 
siderably mote  fluid  than  is  in  the  melicerous 
tumour.  1  lately  removed  a  large  tumour 
from  the  back  of  the  neck  of  a  lady,  which 
contained  a  fluid  much  like  turbid  porter, 
with  flakes  of  granular  substance  floating  in 
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itids;    and,    m    lad,    tlicif  Haon^/ 
all  ■ 
the^  !  \  i-ii,  On 

'IIS, 

that  on  the  point  of  the  surface  wIm 

war. Is  the  akin,  you  will  c  jinru  .111  v  find  u 
minute  opening — a  sort  of  prick,  Wr  point 
there  ;  and  that  an  hen  \oti  run.-  10  1 
tins  accurately  Avitli  a  probe  or  pin,  von 
will  be  able  to  insert  the  probe  or  phi  into 
the  aperture,  and  carry  it  into  1  and 

that  if  you  insert  a  probe  or  pin  into  the 
[,  the  contents  of  the  cyst  may  be 
squeezed  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb  ; 
hence  he  conduced,  that  these  are  in  i.r.t 
sebaceous  follicles  enlarged.  Now  you 
know  there  is  a  j^reat  BHmber  id'  sebaceous 
follicles  about  the  nose  and  face  ;  and  in 
particular  individuals  it  happens  occasion- 
ally that  the  excretory  ducts  of  these  folli- 
cles become  obstructed,  and  then  the  sub- 
stance generally  assumes  a  black  colour  ex- 
ternally. You  can,  by  pressing  the  integu- 
ments in  which  this  takes  place,  squeeze  out 
a  smalt  whitish  body,  which  common  people 
call  a  worm,-  or  grub.  Tiros,  then,  the 
excretory  duct  becoming  obliterated,  the 
secretion  into  the  follicle  going  on,  the  folli- 
cle enlarges  and  constitut.  s  the  cvst.  Now 
the  contents  of  the  cyst  generally  corre- 
spond in  appearance  with  that  which  is 
squeezed  out  in  the  manner  1  have  described  ; 
for  it  is  generally  of  a  fatty  nature,  either 
solid  or  thick  in  consistence.  The  structure 
of  the  CA'sts  themselves  also  corresponds  in 
some  measure  with  that  of  follicles,  for  there 
is  the  cuticular  lining  which  1  have  pointed 
out  to  you  ;  and  L  may  observe,  that  the 
ordinary  cuticular  lining  is  seen  in  the  en- 
larged sides  of  these  cysts.  There  is,  there- 
fore, an  analogy  between  these  bags  and 
follicles.  We  not  uncommonly  find  a  mix- 
ture of  hair  with  the  tatty  substance  con- 
tained in  those  enlargements.  A  number  of 
short  hairs,  sometimes  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  cyst,  sometimes  lung  looselA'  in  con- 
tact Avith  the  fatty  substance.  There  is  this 
distinction,  however,  between  the  hair  in 
these  cvsts  and  that  which  grows  naturally, 
that  the  former  does  not  possess  any  bulb. 
If  you  draw  a  hair  out  of  the  eyebrow  or 
the  bead*,  you  find  at  the  end  that  there  is 
a  bulb,  from  which  the  hair  grows ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  hairs  in  these  encysted  tu- 
mours, the.  roots  have  no  bulbs.  The  inte- 
rior of  these  cysts  is  not  only  capable  of 
producing  hairs,  but  also,  in  point  of  tact,  of 
forming  horns.  Although  it  is  not  very 
common,  yet  it  happens  sometimes,  that  one 
of  these  tumours  will  ulcerate  on  the  surface 
so  as  to  expose  the  internal  cavity  ;  the  cuti- 
cular lining  then  becomes  dry,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  horn.  IJnder  the  part 
which  has   thus    dried,   a  now    cuticle  is 


formed,    which    -.<*  I  bus 

then  lbs, 

■•.r- 
want,  and   the  borny  gi  wwth  1.  the 

;  if  this  proem  m  go  <>n, 
a   In  my  pro  luetioa  of  som 

:>  eit.      They  |  i  ally   irregular  in 

appearance  of  horn,   but  an  to   u  in 

nature,    and    in    semi-' 

are  instances  of  this  sort,    when-  tbe  homy 
productions  are  Store  than  the  length  oi  the 
ers. 

We    cannot   say  respecting  encysted   tu- 
mours in  general,  that  they  are  alarayi  en- 
■  10s  foil  id  1  ise,  in  many 

instances,  they  form  at  a  considerable  depth 
under  the  skin,  in  situations  where  there  are 
naturally  no  such  follicles  at  all.  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  these  encysted  tumours  to 
OcOur  as  congenital  prouuetions  ;  at  least, 
they  have  been  said  to  have  been  always 
present,  chiefly  about  the  superciliaiy 
ridges,  —  about  the  eyebrow, — and  when 
they  occur  there,  I  have  found  that  they  ad- 
here generally  to  the  bone,  and  are  covered 
either  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  or 
occipito-frontahs  muscle.  Then,  a, am,  you 
may  have  them  in  the  interior  of  a  limb 
deeper  than  the  subcutaneous  stratum  of 
fat;  ami  1  have  already  intimated  to  you, 
that  they  may  form  in  any  of  the  internal 
viscera  of  the  body  ;  so  that  in  these  various 
parts,  their  existence  cannot  be  accounted 
lor  by  supposing  them  to  be  enlarged  seba- 
ceous follicles. 

Ordinary  encysted  tumours,  or  wens,  ge- 
nerally assume  a  globular  shape,  very 
nearly  spherical, — not  completely  so,  be- 
cause they  are  usually  rather  compressed  ; 
the  position  in  which  they  lie  seeming  to 
flatten  them.  As  1  have  already  intimated 
to  you,  they  occasionally  appear  to  be  con- 
genital productions;  they  are  found  in  cer- 
tain situations,  and  persons  have  not  no- 
ticed their  origin  at  all,  but  supposed  that 
they  existed  from  birth.  I  remember  an 
instance  of  a  small  tumour  of  this  kind, 
seated  on  the  right  side  of  the  nose  of  a 
boy;  it  had  got  an  external  opening,  and 
had  given  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
parents  did  not  like  the  appearauee  of  this 
tumour,  for  there  was  a  stinking  secretion 
from  it,  though  much  had  been  done  by  in- 
jections to  get  lid  of  this.  When  I  examined 
it,  I  found  a  protrusion  of  hair  from  the 
aperture,  and  on  inspecting  more  narrowly, 
L  found  it  Avas  one  of  those  cysts  in  which 
there  Avas  hair  growing.  It  was  not,  in  fact, 
originally  an  encysted  tumour,  for  there  was 
an  opening  into  it.  It  Avas  close  to  the  ala 
of  the  nose,  and  1  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
it  off  very  close  to  the  bone,  for  hair  was 
growing  from  the  bone  within  the  cyst. 

Not  uncommonly  you  meet  with  a  multi« 
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plicJty  of  tumour*   in    th*    bodyj     tiny   arc  !  wdi-s  the  tumour  and  the  ;.  Jiidi 

|  apt  to  tut  m  i  .il|.  ;   an. I    covci   M,  }..i|,.  udn  u!.h  l\  ,  then 

it  1 1 11 111  )>•  •  i    in    iiuo  iwn  halves  ;   then   i'i.-   contenl 

the     -  one  individual. —  hldf   II  di  /.    n  ,  or   f|  .,m      tUrOOUJ    i  ;m   hr    |.  •  jUpOlie 

tliat  to  a  ii    /.  ii.      All  ti  at    1    show  you  now,  |  half  of  the  tumour  with  the  forerp.- 

taken    lu.in    ll»t-    1 1 <  i - •  1   of  one    pi':  i  it   with  tlu-  ,  ■„,„{ 

and  bur*  I  m  \y  <  it   <  ne  of  t 

1MB  pn'    tli-'    elite  ji.iiat  ■(!,    aiicl 

hair  ;■!  iwn:  ;  from  it. 

I  lies,-  enoj  .-t'd  t  si     'i"t,  in  gene- 

ral, attended  with  pain  or  inconvenience! 
'l'h.  iv  lion  I)  ;  some- 

times  they  n  main  stationary.  Now,  1  may 
obs<-!\  <■,  u  it  to  congenital  torn  hi 

which    l;.ke    plaC  '  &S   "'•'  lida,  thai    I 

have  known  persons  who  have  had  them  all 
their   lives,  ;i;ul    in  whom    the  tumours  have 

licvi  pcaan    ■<!  tV  .m  a  w  rtain  rise ;  they  have 
continued  stationary.     Occasionally,   bow- 
r,  thev  i  uid  they  become  trou- 

blesome in  Maatquence  <>f  their  hulk.  As 
thev  arc  seated  immediately  under  the  skin, 
they  produce  an  el  -vation  of  it,  which  may 
be  irritated  tad  fretted  by  the  dress,  or  the 

movements  <,f  the  body,  and  thus  they  he- 
corne    n  if  uneasiness.     Sometimes 

thev  increase  to  a  great  magnitude,  although 
by  no  means  to  the  size  1  have  mentioned 
in  Breaking  of  some  of  the  other  tumours. 
The  tumour  1  state,:  1  had  removed  from  a 
lady,  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange, 
and  that  is  on*1  of  the  largest  size  ;  you  will 
very  seldom  lind  one  which  excteds  that  in 
magnitude. 

If  an  encvsted  tumour  he  stationary  in 
point  of  size,  and  if  it  produce  no  particular 
inconvenience    to  the    individual,    you   bud 


then  ,ve  the  other  half  in  tl 

wav.      In    manv  |    the    cyst     is    $0 

Ij   c  'tin. •<  t.  .1   with   ih  ■  cellulai    m<  m- 

hrane,  that  when  you   ht'i  it  up  with  | 

cepa  it  will  <-,  ;  bul    I  enre 

to  you,  that  in  other  instances  it  adhere! 
very   cloely,   both    to    the  bkin    and    01 
parts.        And    under    .such    circumstances    I 

should  advise  yoa  sol  to  attempt  to  take  up 

the  cyst  with    the    fprceps    |or   fear  of  doing- 

injury,  because   if  you  Lacerate  the  parts, 

particularly  about  the  head,  in  detaching  a 
tumour  in  this  way,  you  run  the  risk  of  , 
ducing  inflammation  that  might  afterwards 
be  unpleasant.  Von  may  adopt  either  of 
these  modes  of  extirpation,  hut  you  will  find 
that  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  is  the  shortest,  aud 
that,  you  can  get  rid  of  the  tumours  with  a 
smaller  external  incision  in  that  way  than  in 
the  other. 

I  should  observe  to  you,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  attention  to  remove  the  whole  of 
the  cyst.  1C  you  leave  a  part  of  it  behind, 
future  inconvenience  will  he  occasioned i 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  suhrnit  to 
another  operation.  I  bad  under  my  care 
lately  a  lady  from  the  country  who  had  had 
a  small  encysted  tumour  of  this  kind,  which 
appeared  to  be  congenital,  removed  from  the 
'indole  part  of  the  frontal  base,  p;st  above 
the  nose.     Being  in  town,  she  consulted  mo 


better  let  it  alone  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  on  the  subject.  She  said  that  the  removal 
performing  an  operation.  If,  however,  it  be  |  of  the  tumour  had  been  a  very  painful  ope- 
increasing,  and  if  it  be  troublesome,  and  ration  ;  and  that  subsequent  to  it,  the  part 
produce  a  conspicuous  deformity,  particu-  |  had  continued  red  and  sore.  :  sometimes  it 
larly  in  a  female,  then  you  should  ^et  rid  of  |  healed  up,  and  sometimes  it  became  throb- 


it  ;  and  the  only  effectual  and  sate  mode  of 
proceeding  is  by  the  use  of  the  knife.  You 
must  extirpate  the  tumour.  A  palliative 
mode  of  treating  these  tumours  consists  in 
opening  the  central  aperture,  which  I  have 
already  spoken  of  to  you, — enlarging  it  by 
introducing  a  probe,  and  then  squeezing  the 
contents  out  ;  after  which  they  will  again 
slowly  accumulate  ;  if,  however,  you  wish 
to  get  rid  of  the  thing,  the  only  really  safe 
and  effectual  mode  of  proceeding  is  that  of 
extirpation.  Then,  as  to  the  mode  of  ac- 
complishing this.  One  mode  consists  in 
leaking  a  perpendicular  division  of  the  in  — 
tegunv  nts  over  the  middle  of  the  tumour; 
dissecting  off  the  integuments  on  each  side, 
and  removing  the  tumour  without  opening 
the  cyst.  This  requires  a  pretty  large 
opening,  and  is  rather  a  slow  aud  tedious 
eperatim.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  proposes  a 
mode  of  proceeding  in  which  the  object  can 
be  accomplished  with  a  smaller  opening  of 
the  integuments,  and  more  quickly,    lie  di- 


bing,  painful,  and  swollen,  and  then  matter 
escaped, — the   matter  would   keep    running 
out  of  it.     This  was  at  the  distance  of  a 
year  from  the  operation  ;   and,  in  fact,  when 
I  saw  her,   I  found  that  there  was  an  open- 
ing in  the   scar,  and    thai  matter    was  then 
issuing  from  it.     I   introduced   a  probe  in 
the  opening,  perhaps  to   the   extent  of  half 
an  inch.     She    was    confident   in    her   own 
mind,  that  some  portion  of  the  bog-,  as  she 
called  it,  had  been  left  bdiind,  and   i  could- 
only  ascribe  her  condition  to  the  same  cause. 
1  told  her  it  was  necessary  to  make   another 
cut,  to  see  if  such  was  the  case.     This  was 
done,   and    I   found  that  a  small  portion  of 
the  bag,  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  your 
finger-nail,  had    been   left  attached    to  the 
frontal  bone.     It  was  one  of  those  cysts  that 
was  connected  immediately  with   the  bone, 
and  where  you  must  go  close  to  the  hone  in 
removing    u.      It    was    one   of    those    cysts 
from  which    hairs   bad  been   growing,   as  I 
found  some  attached   to   the  removed  part. 
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\yhen  she  looked  at  the  piece  that  h$d  I 

I ,  she  said  th' 
that  bad  been  taken   aw  ,iv   b<Tor  ,   and    I 

•  tl  of  hair  ^rpwing 
from  it.  When  ihe  !n:;m  nt  w  as  cut  out, 
it  healed  U]>,  and  she  lemaiiu d  per(V<  tly  well, 
merely  having  a  cicatrix.  It  is  a  mate 

thing  to  leave  such  poriiops  as  these  behind 
in  performing  an  operation  ;  for  in  this  case. 
the  tumour  was  not  very  Urge  ;  the  lady 
merely  submitted  to  the  operation  fpr  the 
purpose  ofnaying  a  deformity  removed,}  but 
by  this  her  condition  was  rendered  worse 
than  it  was  before.  The  tumour  in  the  first 
instance  only  presented  l hut  sort  of  appear- 
ance which  1  suppose,  phrenological]?  con- 
sidered, would  merely  he  thought  a  consi- 
derable development  of  the  organ  of  indivi- 
duality. 

1  have  several  time?  had  occasion  to  re- 
mow-  congenital  tumours  about  the.  eye- 
brow ;  and  L  wish  particularly  to  impress  on 
jour  minds,  that  I  have  usually  found  them 
adhering  to  the  bone,  so  that  in  the  removal 
of  these  tumours,  you  will  lind  it  necessary 
to  make  rather  a  free  incision  through  the 
skin,  in  order  to  get  properly  rid  of  them  ; 
and  be  quite  sure  that  you  remove  the 
whole,  that  any  unpleasant  circumstances, 
Such  as  1  have  described,  may  be  obviated, 

Other  modes  of  dealing  with  encysted  tu- 
mours have  been  proposed.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  dissecting  them  out,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  make  an  opening  into 
the  cyst,  to  squeeze  out  the  contents,  and 
then  to  inject  an  irritating  solution  under  the 
notion  of  obliterating  the  cyst,  as  in  the  case 
of  distended  tunica  vaginalis  in  hydrocele. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  open  the  cyst,  and 
tiien  to  rub  the  surface  with  caustic  ;  or  to 
pass  a  seton  through  ir,  to  create  inflam- 
mation, of  the  sides  of  the  cyst,  and  cause 
a  deposition  of  adhesive  matter  by  which 
the  cavity  of  the  cyst  might  he  consolidated. 
Now,  in  truth,  these  proposals  proceed  on 
a  false  analogy.  Cysts  of  this  sort  are  not 
like  the  serous  membrane  of  the  testicle  ; 
you,  therefore,  cannot  expect  to  accomplish 
the  same  process  by  injecting-  an  irritating 
fluid  in  the  one,  as  you  do  in  the  other.  But, 
further,  these  cysts  will  not  bear  irritation. 
13  y  irritating  them  you  excite  inflammation  ; 
that  inflammation  extends  to  the  neighbour- 
ing cellular  membrane,  and  is  speedily  pro- 
pagated to  the  other  tissues  of  the  part,  and 
in  this  way  you  may  occasion  diffused  cellu- 
lar inflammation,  which  is  a  very  serious 
occurrence.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 
causes  a  fungoid  growth  to  be  produced  of 
a  very  malignant  and  formidable  kind  ;  so 
that  by  proceeding  in  this  way  you  run  the 
risk  of  getting  the  patient  into  much  more 
danger  than  he  was  in  before  you  attempted 
to  do  any  thing  at  all.  I  deem  all  these 
proposals — either  the  puncturing  or  the  in- 


i'-ctiim  of  the  cyst.  tl  i'  g  of  that  kind, 

!  !  )  cxiiir  nitlaiiiij..i!     0  in  the  (  , 
as  will    lead    to    Sf]  j 

in  my  opinion  they  are  radically  and  en- 
tirely objectionable.  You  have  u  choice  of 
two    things — von    have    tl.>-  ui    two 

;    either    t  )    let    the  UU 

quiet,  or  to  cut  them  out.     D  the 

othi  r  of  these.    Do  not  take  a  middle  cow) 

(ianulions. — The  tumour  whicij  u  cai. 
a  ganglion  is  a  kind  of  encysted  tumour. 
Ganglions  consist  of  fibrous  cysts  lined  by  a 
smooth   membrane,    and    containing   a    fluid 
nearly  approaching,  U)  character,  to  the   .sy- 
novial   fluid   of   the    joints,    and    they    aro 
formed  h>  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fibrous 
sheaths   which  surround  the  tendinis  of  the 
extremities.       They    are    most    commonly 
abou{  the  wrists,  or  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 
They  are  generally  small  tumours  over  which 
the  skin  moves  easily.  They  have  no  clastic 
fee]  ;  they  sometimes  are  partially  moveable, 
but,  in  general,  they  are  fixed  by  their  bases. 
They  are  indolent,  arise  insensibly,  give  no 
pain,   and    usually   are  only    of  small   size. 
You   very  commonly    find  them    about    the 
size  of  a  pea.     You  seldom  see   them   get 
beyond  the  size  of  a  common  nut,   or,   at  all 
events,   the  size  of  a  walnut.     When  you 
puncture  these  tumours,  ynu  will  find  that 
they   are  generally   distended   with  a  sub- 
stance which  you   would  hardly  distinguish 
from  white  of  egg;  a  clear  viscid  fluid  very 
much  like  white  of  egg.     Sometimes  it  is 
rather  thicker,   having  more  the  consistence 
of  jelly  ;  at  others  it  is  thinner,  with  a  great 
number  of  granulated  bodies  swimming  in  it 
something  like  boiled  lice  or  sago.     Some 
of  these  tumours  are  rather  larger  than  what 
1   have   mentioned.     Now,   vou    are  aware 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  large  loose  synovial 
membrane  surrounding    the  flexor    tendons 
of  the   fingers  where  they  pass  under   the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  and  that  may 
be  the  seat  of  a  swelling  of  this  kind.     You 
will  find  the  swelling  sufficiently  large  to  be 
sensibly    apparent    towards  the   wrist    and 
fore- arm,  on  the  one  side,  and  towards  the 
palm,  on  the  other,  and   that  the  contents 
fluctuate  towards  the  palm  as  well  as  towards 
the  fore-arm,   the   middle  of  it  being  under 
the  annular  ligament.     Sometimes  the  theca 
of  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  becomes  the  seat 
of  ganglion,   and   the  theca  contains  a  fluid 
in  its  whole  length.     These  ganglia  are  very 
much  like  the  encysted  tumour;  in  general 
they  acquire  a  certain  size,  and  do  not  in- 
crease nor  give  any  trouble,  but  occasionally 
they  are  troublesome  ;  they  produce  incon- 
venience  in  the   movements  of  the   finger 
with  which  they  are  connected,  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  finger  or  of  the  thumb  or  of 
the  palm  is  impaired. 

When  ganglions  occur  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  persons  may  become  anxious  to  find 
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some  way  of  getting  rid  of  tliem.     Now  one 

mode  is  k»  but  '  ■'.[  ,\\  ;   apply  pres- 

sure,   tli  ike  ■■•    HIOW    '.n    it  ,  i  ■•    it  .-'•<> 

in  n|i  it,  it  will  then  crack  and  dis- 
appear. When  ;i  t- : i : » ; ; I > < » i i  is  seated  Oh  0 
bono,  you  .  ■  A\\  hre.d.  the-  membrane 

wil'i  yoinT  H  tiger  and  thumb,  and  it  is  not 
produc-d  Again;  or  it*  tin-  mv. -Hiiii.*;  lie  pro- 
TOCeU  ngi  Id  ,  T...     i1.  I  flf  it  can  easily 

bo  ac  (1  in  the  same  way.     '{'his  is 

sum  ally,  ail  <■::'  cttiinl  mode  of 
Sometimes,    however,     these 
ribrou  o    in    structure,  that 

with  ;.'  b  ran  apph  In  that  way, 

you  cannot  su.ve.  d.  Pressure  has  heeti  re- 
co'u:i  .  : <.'.  ,!,  but  1  believe  it  is  not  very 
effectual.  It  has  been  n-.-ominended  that 
plu-t  t-1  ad  sliould  he  laid  upon  ihe  tumour, 
and  kept  bound  upon  it.  Oil  of  thyme,  and 
other  tilings  of  that  sott,  have  been  recotn- 
iuended  to  ru!)  the  ganglion  witli,  bill  they 
are  not  of  any  utility  ;  if  you  cairtn'ot  break", 
perhaps  the  next  best  course  is  10  punc- 
ture it,  and  then  to  apply  rh'essuie  ;  lei 
the  contents  be  evacuated,  and  then  keep 
up  the  pressure.  When  there  is  a  la 
swelling  of  this  kind  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  finger,  vou  may  do  good  by  stibjeci 
the  whedc  of  it  to  pressure  ;  you  can  here 
apply  pressure  more  effectually  than  Voil 
can  to  any  other  part.  Then,  in  the  small 
ganglia  which  a-ou  find  about  the  wrist, 
whether  situated*  amongst  the  flexor  tendons, 
under  the  annular  ligament,  or  in  the  theca 
of  the  hand,  what  I  should  be  inclined  to 
do  would  be  carefully  to  puncture  them, 
then  to  close  the  wound  io  as  to  keep  out 
the  air,  and  afterwards  to  keep  up  pressure. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  larger  ganglia, 
some  of  those  means  have  been  recom- 
mended which  1  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  en- 
cysted tumours;  that  is,  seton,  or  the  injec- 
tion of  irritating  liquids  ;  but  I  consider  all 
such  proceedings  decidedly  objectionable, 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  objected  to  their 
use  iu  encysted  tumours;  and  perhaps  the 
grounds  of  objection  here  are  stronger — 
perhaps  the  chance  of  exciting  a  serious  in- 
flammation is  more  considerable  in  the  case 
of  ganglia  than  in  encysted  tumours.  1 
have  seen,  in  some  French  works,  accounts 
of  cases  in  which  large  ganglia  on  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  hand  have  been  treated 
bv  injections  and  setons ;  and  M.  Cloquet, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  anatomy  now  pub- 
lishing, mentions  two  cases  where  setons 
■were  used,  and  where  the  inflammation  that 
arose  in  consequence  was  so  considerable  as 
to  prove  fatal.  I  have  seen  references  to 
Oth^r  instances  of  the  same  kind,  in  which 
fatal  efiVcts  have  been  produced  from  such 
causes.  So  that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  dealing  with  swellings  of  this 
description. 


.(//(.rfimis  of  the  Skni. — The  next   BuJbf 

je'ci  of  which   1  p'ui  po  ik  to  )  i  u  is, 

of    the   skill.     'I  lie    .'-kin    is    very 

abundantly  Supplied  with    b]  lela  and 

iimes,  ami  it  is  expos., I  t  i  all  the  external 

I  at  are  <  npnblt?  of  producing  dii 
lleuee  •, on  will  not  6e  surprised  at  finding 

that  tie  ■  til  .ii  are  very  nil 

ion,',  and  that  a  great  many  of  ( In m  <  xl  ibit 
a  pretty  active  inflammatory  cliaiacter.  la 
c  onscquenc  e  of  the  facility  with  which  dis- 
ease, when  it.  commences,  spreads  by  con- 
tinuity over  a  considerable  pari  of  the  skin, 
many  of  these  affections,  which  in  them- 
;  <lves  could  let.  be  very  important,  becom© 
of  import i.ncc — for  they  come  to  all'  ct  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  bod  v.  In  this  way 
diseases  ol  the  skin,  are  capable  of  very  con- 
sider ah! v  disturbing  the  animal  econom}", 
because  they  interfere  with  the  functions 
carried  on  by  the  affected  part.  The  skin  is 
one  of  the  great  excretories  of  the  body;  it 
is  one  of  the  organs  through  which  matters 
are  to  be  got  rid  of,  that  are  to  he  separated 
from  the  bods-,  and  matters  to  a  considerable 
extent,  it  is  of  great  importance,  therefore, 
that  this  great  emunctory  should  be  kept 
healthy,  and  that  anything  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  injurious  effect  upon  it  should  be 
attended  to.  There  is  a  great  sympathy  be- 
tween the  skiiai  and  the  digestive  organs. 
The  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  pro- 
duces great  cli'ect  on  the  state  of  the  skin, 
so  that  a  number  of  affections  of  the  skin 
are  directly  Iraceribie,  sympathetically,  to 
disorders  seated  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
This  inference  is  reciprocal;  for,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  of  the  skin  is  capable 
of  seriously  disturbing  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  skin 
differ  very  considerably  in  their  character, 
and  in  the  effects  which  they  produce.  Some- 
times they  show  themselves  merely  in  a 
state  of  vascular  turgescence  and  fulhi  ss,  or 
they  produce  effusions  on  the  surface,  and 
various  other  effects.  Now  as  the  affections 
of  the  skin  are  very  numerous,  it  becomes 
of  consequence  that  they  should  be  desig- 
nated by  appropriate  names,  so  that  we 
may  know  the  particular  affection  of 
which  we  may  be  speaking  or  reading. 
When  we  hear  merely  that  a  person  has  an 
eruption  on  the  skin,  we  obtain  very  little 
information  from  that  expression  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  affection.  By  certain  terms 
we  designate,  in  a  general  way,  diseased 
appearances  of  the  skin  ;  such  as  blotch, 
pustule,  scale,  and  scab;  but  these,  when 
they  aie  used  without  discrimination,  con- 
vey little  definite  or  clear  information  re- 
specting the  disease.  There  is  a  terra,  dar- 
tre, generally  used  by  the  French  with  re- 
spect to  diseases  of  the  skin,  but  when  we 
hear  it  used,  we   are  at  a  loss  to  know  to 
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wi-i'r  adition  of  the  skin  it  is  applied,  U<- 

had  no  very    rl  Wt  id    a  ol  ti»S  P  iture    ol    dis- 

ikin  uutil  the  lata  Dr.  Willan 
nndei  took  the  task  of  distinguishing  them* 
u  great  deal  of  paina  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  introduced  something  like  a  plan 
by  which  particular  c  1 1  Bel  and  ipeciei  were 
assigned  tq  diseases  of  the  skin.  Dr.  \\  illan 
died  before  he  had  completed  bis  invest 
lion  of  tins  important  Bubject,  which,  h 
ever,  was  aluiwaids  taken  up  by  an  inti- 
mate  friend  of  hit,  Dr.  Bateman.  Now  to 
these  authors  taken  together,  we  are  in- 1 
deb  ted  for  a  rational  description  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  in  which  definite  terms  arc 
employed  ;  bo  that  when  wc  speak  of  a  scab 
or  pustule,  we  mean  Something,  the  nature 
of  which  is  clearly  ascertained;  and  thus 
the  various  forms  of  the  disease  are  distin- 
guished by  appropriate  turns.  The  under- 
standing of  the  subject  is  more  particularly 
facilitated  by  a  set  of  illustrative  plates  of  a 
very  useful  kind,  published  by  Dr.  Bateman, , 
in  quarto,  calculated  to  illustrate  the  sys- 
tem of  bis  predecessor  Dr.  Willan,  and 
himself.  The  arrangement  of  Dr.  Willan 
has  been  found  so  useful,  that  it  his  been 
adopted  by  the  French.  There  is  a  wo:k 
•published  by  M.  Alibert,  physician,  1  be- 
lieve, to  the  king  of  France,  in  which  there 
are  a  great  number  of  plates  connected  with 
those  diseases,  but  in  which  the  old  names 
and  the  old  arrangement,  or  rather  the  want 
of  arrangement,  is  still  kepi  up  ;  but  there 
is  a  later  auth.-r,  M.  Haver,  who  lias  writ- 
ten on  the  skin,  and  who  acknowledges  that 
the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Willan  is  the  best, 
and  he  adopts  it.  Theoretically  and  practi- 
cally, Dr.  Wilhjn's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Skin  is  eery  clear  and  very  accurate, 
and  all  the  diseases  of  the  skin  are  very  well 
treated  in  it. 

Those  affections  of  the  skin  in  which  there 
is  merely  vaseu'.ai  tumescence,  distension  of 
the  vessels,  and,  c  nth  increased  red- 

ness, are  classed  bj  Dr.  Willan  and  by  the 
writers  I  have  already  alluded  to,  under  the 
head  of  exanthemata  or  efflorescence  ;  in 
common  language,  tbt  term  rash,  would  be 
applied  to  these  diseases.  When  a  state  of 
inflammation  of  the  skin  is  attended  with  ve- 
siea'.ini,  and  when  the  vesications  are  raised 
into  bladders,  they  are  called  bullae,  or  blad- 
ders. When  the  cuticle  is  raised  into  small 
\  icfes,  as  in  itch,  or  in  herpes,  that  consti- 
tutes the  rcsiculw.  In  cases  where  the  in- 
flammation of  the  Skin  is  attended  with  the 
formation  of  pustules',  as  in  small-pox,  cow- 
pox,  impetigo,  tinea,  and  some  others  that 
form  a  sort  of  small  bag-,  thev  form  the 
Otd^tpustula',  The  inflammation  of  the  skin 
is  sometimes  of  a  less  violent  kind,  and  with- 
out producing  either  serous  etfusion,  or  vi  si- 
des, or  pustules,  it  produces  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  cuticle  covering  the  part,  which  con- 


.   conditi  •   thr  (,i 

l  ti 

tame  times  it  [■  limited  to 
i    parts,  bu'  in, 

many     mtlauied     points — pimples,    fitijm 

■■   are   tli.  ,    a  uvn   in- 

flammation affecting  tl  >d>- 

■-,  that  toe  nan..  S  of  1  !  Ofdei  I  are  de- 
rived from  the  degree  in  w-l  I  has  oc- 
curred, and  to  produced.  I.xnuthe- 
inata,  bullae,  v<  sieefce,  pustular*,  i»<iuamies, 
papain — these  ar-  the  names. 

Phere    are  'ure   which 

are   it'    i   mora   chr  nic   character,   either 
arising  horn  chronic  iniiammati  Be- 

times from  that  organic  chufl  »<  ,  of  a  more 
serious  kind,  of  which  1  have  before  Spoken  ; 
these  constitute  tubereuttt,  elepbaatiaf 
lupus,  cancer,  and  so  forth.  Then  there  are 
a  iminiier  of  states,  or  affections  of  the 
skin,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  anv  of 
those  which  are  of  a  congenital  nature  —  nevi 
ma;en.i,  discolorations  of  the.  skin—  things 
that  can  hardly  be  called  diseases  ;  and  va- 
rious other  affections  of  the  skin,  such  as 
waits,  horns,  and  several  diseases  of  the 
nails.  Tims  is  the  foundation  of  the  arran 
ment  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  recent 
writers  on  diseases  of  the  skin. 

You  will  lind,  that  when  a  certain  number 
of  heads  of  this  kind  are  made  to  constitute 
so  many  orders  and  Classes  of  disease,  and 
that  when  you  have  enumerated  under  these 
all  the  various  species  that  can  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  that  a  very  ci- 
derable  number  of  diseases  of  the  skin  will 
be  set  down,  and  the  catalogue  will  appear 
to  he  a  very  long  one.  Now,  you  are  really 
not  to  suppose  that  all  these  diseases  to 
which  names  can  be  given  are  in  effect  dif- 
ferent diseases;  they  are,  intact,  merely 
forms  of  the  same  disease — inflammation  in 
the  skin.  'I  he  essence  of  the  disease  is  the 
same  throughout,  but  it  is  the  form  that 
differs,  and  the  particular  circumstances 
that  produce  it, — -the  causes,  the  s;a  e  of  the 
health,  and  a  variety  of  particulars  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  whii  h  produce  modifications  of 
form,  but  no  diliereuce  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  disease.  You  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  each  of  those  diseases 
is  of  a  nature  essentially  different  to  all 
the  others:  in  truth,  you  will  find  occasion- 
ally, that  one  and  the  same  disease  will  ex- 
hibit appearances  so  different,  as  to  Seem  to 
entitle  them  to  be  arranged  under  different 
orders.  Erysipelas,  for  instmce,  sometimes 
appears  as  a  mere  alllorescence,  or  redness  ; 
in  other  instances,  it  is  attended  with  large 
vesications,  or  bulke  ;  it  may  be  attended 
with  the  smaller  ones,  that  constitute  vesi- 
cular. Small-pox  and  cow-pox  occasion,  in 
the  first  place,  vesicles  that  consist  of 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  with  a  colour- 
less  lymph,    but   in    the    progress   of    the 
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affections,  these  terminal,  in  pustules — they 
become  pustular.  .Sometimes  two  QT  EU0T6 
ot'   these    uli'.i  lions   OCQUr    iiwi  thei  ;     iis    in 

vtiicK'iil  eruption,  vou  li;i \ <•  a  (opercular 
eruption,  ami  a  s.als  eruption  at  the  tame 
lima*     ^  oju  nra   i"  obsei \ <•,    1  in  reft  1 

.  >  i>i  ihc  skin,  that  you  do  not  find  the 

various  tin-,,,-,  make  distinct  <li- 

1  ti  nrv.   tin'  various  ailed  ions  ire  _i.i- 

(lualU    shaded  off  and  blended  uiih   each 

Other.      .\t  the  same  tune,    the  an  . 1 1 >■_•*.- 1 1 1 ■  1  i t 

of  tin  iota  a  sort  of  regular  no- 

im-tielalure,    is    dl'    ndvaiit.i-_.\     bsoSUM     H 

supplies  us  with  a  Laeguaga  wiu<  li  wt    oarj 
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Dr.  ELL1OTS0JV. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA. 


Ir  time  pi  in  it  me.  this  morning,  gen- 
ih  men,  I  will  bring  two  cases  before  you, 
use  to  ea<  h  oilur,  and  uhieh  enables  us  to  'lie  one  of  j  nraph-gia,  th"  other  of  aneurism 
apeak  of  I  particular  form  of  disease,  m  a  01  the.  aorta.  The  latter  II  a  e.  •  of  a  very 
way  that  p.  1  nuts  us  to  know  what  is  mean  I  extraordinary  nature.  I  dp  not,  indeed,  re- 
by  the  term  used.  J'rior  to  this  kiud  of  mem  her  ever  having  seen  or  read  of  a  similar 
ciassiti.  -.dion,  one    could    understand    verv    one,  and  did  not,  during  li  I  t  the  real 

little  of  what  was  meant  by  a  number  of  nature  of  the  disease.  This  confirms  what  I 
terms  employed  in  refer  ring-  to  the  diseases  have  always  believed  to  he  the  fact;  viz. 
of  the  skin.  that  it  is  generally  impossible  during  life  to 


I  Shall  proceed  in   the  next  lecture  to  the 
consideration  of  erysipelas. 


Disorganisation  of  the  Cuticle  in 
New-horn  Imams. —  A  very  important 
disease  of  the  skiu  of  the  foetus  consists  in  a 
peculiar  condition,  causing  the  epidermis  to 
peel; off  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  toes,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  the  fingers,  and  some- 
times the  whole  body,  on  the  slightest  touch. 
I  have  only  once  seen  the  cuticle  peeling-  off 
in  this  manner  from  the  whole  body  ami 
limbs,  of  a  perfect  living  child;  but  1  have 
more  frequently  seen  it  take  place  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
In  every  case  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  the 
mother  had  suffered  from  syphilis  during  her 
pregnancy.    None  of  the  children  lived  more 

thau  a  lew  days,  and,  though  not  horn  before  imedecin  mtilgri  lui,  in  Moliere,  the  heart 
their  tune,  they  were  meagre  and  weakly.  ,  was  on  the  right  side.  The  veins  of  the 
The    spots    from    which    the     cuticle    had    neck,  upper  part  and  front  of  the  chest,  and 


ascertain  the  existence  of  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  unless  there  be  a  pulsating  tumour 
discoverable  to  the  eye  or  hand  in  the  course 
of  the  vessel. 

The  patient,  6$  years  of  age,  came  to  the 
hospital  last  summer  for  advice,  as  an  out- 
patient, on  one  of  the  irregular  days;  hut 
observing  how  great  his  sufferings  were,  I 
took  him  into  the  house.  He  had  then  been 
ill  six  months.  The  symptoms  were,  a  slight 
and  diffused  enlargement  on  the  right  side 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  in  the  situa- 
tion exactly  opposite  that  where  the  apex  of 
the  heart  pulsates  on  the  left.  In  the  en- 
larged part,  which  pulsated  more  strongly 
thau  the  heart  on  the  lefc  side,  the  auricular 
and  ventiicular  contractions  were  loud;  ;i 
clear  sound  was  observed  through  it  with  the 
systole  of  the  auricles.  Had  there  been  no 
pulsation  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum,  I 
should  have  supposed  there  was  a  displace- 
ment of  the  heart;  that,   according  to  the 


separated  became  inflamed,  which  contri- 
buted, together  with  the  general  debility  of 
the  infants,  to  the  speedy  termination  of 
their  existence.  1  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  disease.     This  condition 


upper  extremities,  were  much  dilated.  The 
course  of  the  brachial  arteries  was  very  tor- 
tuous. The  femoral,  ulnar,  and  brachial  ar- 
teries were  chaily  ossified  very  considera- 
bly, lie  had  such  great  difficulty  of  breathing 


of  the  skin  on  the  hands  and  feet  was  several  that  he  was  unable    to  lie  on  either  side,  or 

times  accompanied  by  an  eruption    on    the  on  his  back,  hut  obliged  to  have  his  head  and 

same  parts,  of  a  variolous  character,  yet  dif-  shoulders  supported  high  with  pillows.  There 

fering  from  the  small-pox  in   the  form  and  '  were  cough  and  mucous  expectoration ,  loud 

appearance   of  the    pustules.     It    bore    the  sonorous  and  mucous  rattle  at  most  parts  of 

nearest    res  •mhlauce    to    cow-pox    on     the  the  chest.      The  respirations  were  3^  in  the 

twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  of  the  eruption.     1  minute;  the  pulse  80,  small  ;  some  pain  was 

do  not  know  any   more   of  the   nature  and  ,  felt  on    pressure  over  the  tumefied  part,  and 

course  of  this  exanihematous    disease,  be-  there  was  less   hollowness  of  sound  on  per- 

cause  all  the   children  utilicted  with  it  died  cussing  the  ri, lit  side  of  the  sternum  than  in 

soon  after  their    birth,   and   thus   rendered  the  situation  of  the  heart  :  there  had   been 

further   observation   impossible. — {Jty'g  i'lb.  occasional    swelling  of   the   legs,    but    they 

d.  Ktndcr). — Med.  and  l'hij.  Jour.  were  not  swollen  at  the  time  of  admission 
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patient  was.'                 1  with  h.  uce, 

'a  wurd,  n                                n  .,f 
of  the  .  tboracic  aorta,  a  pulsating  turnout  at  tJtu 
that  we  us- -d  to  consider  him  a  living  mu-  third  ri-lu  rib  ia  front.     Me  went  oui  re- 
turn of  morbid  anatomy.     Great  al  lieyed,  l^it  died  toon  afterwards  ;  ami  <m  a 
W  the  pit                                                li,  itiul  so :..)■  j>  ^.t-iii'.rtcia     e  xaanuuiion,    an    uneur.biu    of 
'    d   !-\    two    ii.  t!u-   BQrta  w,                                 1    there   Luiiid   a 

tHngs.  calomel,  digitalis,  and  colphipiim.  I  double  aound,  exactly  similar  to  the  pul.su- 

'i'he  blood  was  much  Duffed  and  cupped-    At     tjons  of  the  heart.      The    fact   was  tin*  , 
the  end  6f  nl  out  a  month  I  Bill  urism  being  R  goqd  conductor  or  hound. 


1  ,    hut,  by    a    good   allowance   of 

Wiqe',  fie  quickly  revived,  and  with  a  pint  a 
day  I  L  .live  seven  months,     1  de- 

elini  any  positive  opinion  with  re- 

gard to  the  pulsatory  tumefaction  ;  I  only 
gave  a  negative  opinion ;— declared  what  1 
believed  it  u>qs  not.  It  was  no  mal-position 
of  the  heart,  because  this  organ  v  a  i  beating 
Itt  its  proper  place.  It  was  no  disease  of 
the  heart,  because  the  action  of  both  auricles 
and  both  ventricles  was  natural  am!  healthy. 
It  struck  me  that  there  must  he  some  solid 
deposition  to  the  right  of  the  heart,  which 
received  the  heart's  shock,  and  conveyed  the 
sounds  of  the  heart's  action;  but  .this  was  only 
conjecture, tor  the  case  wasoneot'whirh  I  had 
never  read.  1  did  not  think  of  an.  urism  of 
the  aorta,  because  the  tumefaction  and  pul- 
sation were  much  lower  down  than  lever 
saw  them  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta, 
unless  there  were  pulsation  and  tumefaction 
Higher  Up  also,  from  which  these  had  ex- 
tended downwards.  Not  only  no  tumefac- 
tion existed  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  or  at 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  or  even  fifth 
rib,  hue  I  never  once  heard  at  any  of  those 
parts,  or  at  any  spot  of  the  sternum,  except 
as  usual  just  over  the  heart,  any  sound  of 
pulsation. 

It  is  asserted  by  one  writer,  TM.  Bertin,  in 
an  excellent  work  on  the  diseases  of  the 
heart,  that  aneurism  of  the  substernal  aorta 
may  be  discovered  before  it  has  produced 
tumefaction,  or  even  pulsation  evident  to  the 
hand,  by  applying-  the  stethoscope  over  the 
sternum,  when  we  shall  hear  more  or  less 
extensive  pulsation.  Laennec  acknowledges 
that  we  generally  cannot  detect  an  aneurism 
of  the  aor(a,  until  there  are  external  signs. 
Dr.  Forbes  lias  been  unsuccessful,  and  so 
certainly  was  I,  in  this  case.  I  never  dis- 
covered any  thing  unusual,  except  at  the 
lower  right  side  of  the  sternum,  where  the 
aneurism  did  not  exist.  Others  say  there  is 
a  bellows  sound  in  aneurism  ;  but  I  have 
Been  many  cases  of  aneurism  of  various  ar 
teries  in  which  it  was  not  present.  I  recol- 
lect a  ca^e  of  Mr.  Green's,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  George's  ward,  in  which  there  was  a 
large  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  but 
no  bellows  sound— a  mere  dead  thump  of  the 
tumour.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  aneurism 
of  the  aorta,  the  sound  is  always  single,  and 
not  as  in  the  heart,  double;  but  this  asser- 
tion has  no  better  foundation.     I  recollect 


distinctly  convened  the  souuds  of  the  auri- 
cles and  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

So  much,  therefore,  as  to  the  diliiculty  of 
,.'un~ui  by  %  mud. 

W  here  no  tumefaction  or  pulsation  is  felt, 
I   haze  no    doubt  that  sometimes    a   strong 
pulsation  may  be  heard  at   the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  right  cartilages  ot 
ribs,  and  the  disease  thus  become  uppur 
I  know  that  sometimes  aneurisms,  wherrVi  r 

situated,  have  only  a  single  sh  ltd*  or  sound  ; 
that  sometimes  they  give  a  hissing,  bellows, 
or  otherwise  a  remarkable  sound  ;  but  1  am 
convinced  that  any  of  these  marks  may  he 
absent. 

In  general,  when  an  aneurism  is  situated 
in  the  aorta,  it  tal.es  a  pretty  regular  course. 
If  it  occurs  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  as- 
cending aorta,  it  usually  projects  opposite. 
the  e;u  ti!a_<  s  of  the  right  fifth  and  sixth  ribs. 
it  in  l!h:  anterior  part  of  the  arch,  it  usually 
projects  at  the  cartilages  of  the  right  third 
ami  fourth  ribs.  If  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
arch,  or  in  the  root  of  the.  iunominala,  it 
usually  projects  above  the  sternum  and  cla- 
vicles. In  this  case  the  aneurism  began 
just  wheie  the  aorta  leaves  the  heart,  yet  it 
did  not  project  against  the  ribs,  but  spread- 
ing forwards  chietly  to  the  left,  produced  a 
Urge  sac  behind  the  sternum,  composed  of  n 
dilatation  of  all  the  vessel  between  the  heart 
and  the  great  vessels  of  the.  head  and  upper 
extremities.  Von  perceive  that  ihe  heart, 
as  was  presumed,  during  life,  is  perfectly 
healthy  with  respect  to  the  openings.  The 
linger,  vou  see,  may  he  pushed  through  the 
tricuspid  and  bicuspid  opening,  and  those  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  No  constric- 
tion of  openings,  no  hypertrophy  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  substance  exists.  Butimmediatelv 
the  aorta  leaves  the  heart,  and  throughout  its 
ascending  portion,  and  the  arch,  it  was  dilated 
iuto  one  large  cavity;  into  the  anterior  part 
of  which,  an  opening  was  made  in  removing 
the  sternum  :  in  the  left  side  of  the  walls  of 
this  large  cavity,  you  perceive  a  circular 
opening,  with  thick  and  firm  edges,  and  a 
linger  passed  through  this  opening,  comes 
into  another  large  cavity,  taking  a  diagonal 
direction  upwards,  till  it  terminated  at  the 
ribs,  under  the  superior  part  of  the  left  sca- 
pula. In  separating  it  from  the  chest,  its 
extreme  portion  was  necessarily  laid  opon 
by  tearing  it  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  first  and  second  left 
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ribs;    this   second   chamber  was,    ImuvfK,  l  ,1  or  w  as  any 

ncnrlv  filled  bv  this  in., ta  oi  < ..!  .u  !  ess  iii.iiii,  ihing    renj'aj                   <  1  ilx                       tra- 

whieh  yon  s.'e  is  as  I  .                       i.st.  apd  ordiurify  pulsation   is.   perhaps,  only   lo  bo 

lias   levn   T  •  .i;i    by  laiued    by    th--    .  •  >.  1 1  aoniinai  v    <<    :i     •    of 

sions  to  the    ti    ir-in    of   the    I                        I    ''•"  ,!"'     ain-i.i  i  ,:n  :     tills    hud    •                  I     lo     the 


not  before  r<  eOll«  cl  havirrg  seen  an  aneurism 
of  the  ascent! in'.',  aorta  tahin  to  the 


i  ribs  on  the  lefl  side  pf  the  baekoi" 
rax  ;  when  1 1 1 •  -  h-ft  ventricle  control  t- 


lcft    side   upwaids    and    dia    'i\:.dv    between  eji',  it  mu6l    have    r  i-inli-tl  to  dri\<-  tlie  i.mur- 

buck  wards    ami   sidewi-e.       I  li  •    fir.- I  Ifil   tllO   Q  hoi.es.       Il'a    strai.,!.l   hue 

of   the  :r  ei:i  i-in  is  ,\  id .  of  K   a  mere    dilata-  \vl  I  "  drawn  down  war  r|  j  and  : « -  r  -a  ;n-::i,    from 

•I.      The    s.-i  ,,'d   e.:\  it-,    has  ( he  e.\  t  r<  in  e    pari   of    the  a:;                     v.'  I  'Tf  it 

been  formed- fil  th  •  rupture  ojf  the  internal  adhered  to  the  ribs,  al  the  t  ij>  and  hack  of 
and  my  i  and  a  ptotrusion  of  the    the  Jhorto,  bti  thie  left  side,  it  would  pas*  \q 

OUter  coat,  hi  that  we  have  both  0  true  and  i  the  very  spot,  at  the  lower  front  of  the  right 
n  f; ■!-.■  ;!  common  fcide,  where  the  piil  ation  wa a.pefceiyea,     I 

Circumstance  m  anentism  of  this"  pan, — o  should  dscrlbe  the  puliation  tp  the,  aneuri  oi 
false  aaeuiisie  s,'rM:r;i:i.;  out  at  a  spot  in  a  bein.  prppelled  by  the  blbpij  driven  lioni  the 
true  aneurism  pr  dilatation,  \  on  perci  Lye  heart,  against  the  back  part  of  the  left  upper 
plates  wf  hone   On  iv.rts   of  tiio  inner    ribs,  and  repelled   downwards   a^ain,  in    the 

surface  of  the  first  r'.anilwr  or  merely  di-  (  direction  of  the  part  where  the  pu. -ation 
lated  pOrtM  h  j  and  sue!:  was  the  tendency  to  was  felt.  The  who]'-  of  the  !i:u.s  \v..s  in  a 
this    deposit    in    the    uttetial     system,    that  i  state    of   chronic    bronchitis,    and    this    had 


nearly  all  the  nrteries  of  the  extremiti 

■  '.  I  mentioned  that,  during  life;  the 
femoral  and  humeral  felt  almost,  like  metal- 
lic tubes,  and  the  radia!  like  the  trachea  of 
a  small  bird.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
were  as  curious  as  the  direction  of  the 
aneurism.  At  the  left  anterior  lower  part  of 
the   chest,     between    the    fifth    and   seventh 


been  one  great  cause  p"f  hi-.  Buffering.  He. 
was  always  coughing  and  expectorating 
abundantly1;  and  had  sonorous  and  mucous 
rattle.  At  his  admission,  he  could  not  lie 
down  fiat  for  auy  length  of  time  ;  hut  of 
late,  was  constantly  in  his  bed,  his  head  not 
raised,  and  he  seemed  to  experience  no 
more  difficulty  of  breathing,   than  naturally 


libs,  exactly  at  the  part  corresponding  with  arose  from  the  chronic  bronchitis.  JIu 
that  of  the  right  side,  where  the  stroke  of  would  have  had,  in  all  probability,  hydro- 
tbe  heart  was  felt,  was  strong  pulsation, !  thorax,  had  it  been  possible,  but  the  corn- 
much  stronger  than  that  of  the  heart  on  the  ph-t<-  cohesion  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  pro- 
left  side;  and  for  the  first  few  months  of  his  vented  this.  There  was  ext  ensjye  eniihy- 
staying  in  the  hospital,  that  side  looked  evi-'sema  of  the  lungs,  lie  died  suddenly, 
dently  fuller  than  the  left.  Had  there  been  |  without  any  obvious  reason,  exactly  al 
only  this  pul.-aiion,  I  should  have  supposed  happened  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  th 
the' heart  to  be  displaced;  this,  however,  of  the  aorta,  in  George's,  at  the  anterior 
was  impossible  ;  and  the  action  -and  sounds  ri^htpart  of  the  chest  at  the  ordinary  situa- 
of  the 'heart  itself  were  perfectly  natural  !  tion.  That  patient  had  been  sitting  by  th© 
in  all  respects.  I  therefore  concluded  that  fire'  a  short  time,  when,  feeling  fatigued,  he 
there  was  no  disease  of  the  openings  of  the  j  walked  back  to  his  bed,  and  immediately  on 
heart,  no  dilatation,  no  hypertrophy.  The  !  reaching  it,  fell  hack  and  exrured  ;  my  pa- 
only  disease  of  the  organ  which  I  could  j  tient  was  lying  in  his  bed,  which  he  ha d  not 
con'ceivc  possible,  was  the  existence  of  an  .  (piittedfor  some  weeks,  and  was  much  as  ha 
aneurismal  pouch  in  the  right  ventricle,  hut  had  been  since  he  took  to  his  bed,  at  tho 
the  signs  of  cardiac  aneurism  are  unknown  j  I  moment  he  expired.  In  that  case,  no  more 
it  has  never  yet  b^en  ascertained  during  life,    than  in  mine,   was  there   any  rupture,  nor 


and  I  never  heard  of  its  occurrence  on  the 
right  6ide  of  the  heart,  though,  perhaps,  we 
have  ac -counts  of  about  twenty  cases  in   the 


any  obvious  reason  for  the  suddenness  of 
the  event.  ]n  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  bene- 
fit   is    deiived  from    occasional    bleedings; 


left  ventricle,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  j  but  here,  as  in  all  diseases  of  the  heart,  the 
are  in  the  museum.  The  most  probable  orifice  should  not  he  large,  nor  the  patient 
conclusion  was,  that  some  solid  substance  '  sitting  up,  because  our  purpose  is  not  to 
existed  to  the  right  of  the  heart,  which  re-  [produce  a  rapid  effect,  as  in  inflammation, 
ceived  the  shock  of  the  ventricles,  ami,  in-  but  merely  to  lessen  the  mass  of  blood,  and 
deed,  at  that  part  where  the  pulsation  was  fell  j  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  syncope,  that  a 
and  seen,  there  was  no  great  hollow  sound  o\\  \  few  ounces,  even  two  or  three,  lost  in  the 
percussion,  nor  respiratory  murmur,  lalwnvs  '  sitting  or  erect  posture,  in  diseases  of  the 
declined  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  "of  heart  or  aorta,  have  frequently  occasioned 
the  disease, andncverfor  a  moment  suspected  ''  syncope,  which,  when  the  patient  has  not 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  ;  nor  did  any  one,  I  he-  '  been  laid  supine,  has  ended  fatally.  The 
Here,  of  the  immense  number  df  persons  to  ■  lowest  possible  diet.und  theleast  possible  ex- 
wboin  i  showed  tlie  case.   The  aneurism  did   ercise,  are  also  generally  necessary.  Digitalis 
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is  thought  by  son  E  ui«,  M 

tin    fare*  ei  |   ■    ■     itient  n 

Buch  a  state  of  debility,  iioin  tin  oarOBK 
and  atonic  broncbilia*  that  lit-  w  mid  have 
sunk  k>i  be  died  Baddewly,  l»d  I 

not  allowed  bwn  mim)  ,  indeed,  when  1  com- 
menced   it,    lit*    ii|'l't  ared  not  likely  to  I: 

:  ,d  months  lit-  drank,  i  have  said, 
above  a  J  mi  oi  wine  a  • 

l'AUAl'I  I  GIAi 

.hums  Johnson,  aged  94*  wu  admitted, 

Jan.  i.'lst,  into  W  n ham's  \\  aid,  bai  ing  been 
ill   lor  twelve  days  with   paraplegia  ,   be  was 

unable  to  move   ins  lower  ex  tienuties,  or  to 

discbarge  bis  imp*,    '1'he  paralyaii  was  of 

motion  onlv,  tor  he  felt  in  the  part  a  as  be- 
fore ;  and  although  be  had  no  power  of  dis- 
charging bis  urine,  lie  experienced  violent 
pain  when  tbe  blaihler  became  distended.  On 
examining  the  loins,  1  found  them  exceeding- 
ly tend*!  about  tbe  lower  lumbar  vertei 
his  bamis  felt  benumbed,  but  tbere  was  not 
tbe  slightest  symptom  of  alu  ction  of  tbe 
bead  ;  he  could  give  no  account  of  tbe  origin 
of  bis  complaint,  except,  that  be  bad  taken 
cold.  Affections  of  the  spinal  marrow  pro- 
duce paraplegia  according  to  tbe  height  at 
whicb  Lbe  affection  exists,  so  :lial  the  numb- 
ness, or  loss  of  power,  or  both,  in  general 
keep  to  a  level  with  the  spot  affected.  .Pre- 
cisely tbe  same  conditions  of  tbe  spinal 
marrow  produce  paraplegia  as  those  of  the 
brain  which  induce  hemiplegia,  or  that  para- 
lysis of  both  sides  which  is  called  apoplexy. 
For  example,  mere  concussion  of  the  brain 
Stuns;  a  blow  on  the  spine  will  temporarily 
deprive  pacts  below  of  sense  and  motion. 
Iihl  unmalion,  congestion,  tbe  elhi.>ion  of 
blood,  serum,  or  any  other  iluid  affecting  the 
brain,  will  cause  *]  oplexy,  hemiplegia  j  ami 
inflammation  or  congestion,  the  effusion  of 
fluid,  blood,  serum,  pus,  or  whatever  else 
affecting  the  spinal  marrow,  may  produce 
paiaple^ia.  Pressure  pf  tutJ  brain  from  a  new 
formation  compressing  it,  or  degeneration 
of  its  substance,  may  likewise  cause  hemi- 
plegia ;  so  likewise  would  pressure  of  it 
from  fractured  bone  or  exostosis.  1  be  same 
states  in  tiie  spin  a!  marrow  ure  continually  ob- 
served in  cases  of  paraplegia.  I  presume  that, 
in  the  present  ci.se,  the  palsy  arose  from  a 
state  of  iniiainmation  or  congestion  of  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  perhaps 
with  eifusion.  The  aoulcness  of  the  disease 
rendered  degeneration  of  structure  out  of 
tbe  question.  There  had  been  no  concus- 
sion, no  fracture  ;  the  cause  had  been  sim- 
ply cold,  and  the  lower  vertebrre  were  tender. 
The  inflammation  or  congestion  might  not 
onlv  have  induced  compression  directly,  but 
indirectly  by  efi'usiou  in  tbe  spinal  canal  ; 
the  evidence  of  an  inflammatory  state  at 
one  part  gave  an  indication.     1  accordingly 


had  bin  .    pinJ  on  t!.  •  1  Mill,  and 

liiiinediil,  ly    ail.  m\.i'  red,    th.-n     tt- 

u  iii  ami    to  p  irge  bin  tea  %\  M 

ii  l,  followed   by  sal 1 8   and   Maaa,   tho 

day  of  his  admission,  a.  he  day  after; 

i'ii    the    third   day,  however,  be    bad   had  no 

stool,  and  1  prescribed  three  ounces  <.f  oil  of 

turpentine,  which  i  leun-d  Imn  out  thorne 
ly  for  two  days.  On  tbe  Sfdth  Ins  faofUli 
were  inactive,  and  he  took  the  original 
medicine  often  grains  of  calomel,  followed 
by  salts  and  M-una,  and  lepeated  it  all  every 
day  foi  a  I'm  tni.  ht,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  WSJ  peiiectly  well,  excepting  that  he  hud 
a  general  stillness,  and  i»aiu  m  the  loins  and 
hips,  which  appeared  to  be  lumbago,  and 
cupping  to  the  amount  of  twelve  ounces  at 
once  removed  both  tbe  paiu  and  st.ifnead, 

and  he  left  the  hospital  well  on  the  loth  of 
February,  lie  was  kept  at  hrst  upon  milk, 
and  latterly  upon  broth.  His  urine  was 
regularly  drawn  off  with  the  catheter  three 
times  a  day  for  nine  days  ;  but  from  the 
29th  of  January  this  was  not  required;  and 
front  th  it  tune  be  moved  his  limbs  better 
every  day,  very  soon  was  able  to  get  out  of 
bed    by    himself,   stand    and   walk,   required 

I  the  salts  and  senna  after  the  calomel  less  and 
less,  lost  the  numbness  of  bis  hands,  and  tho 

|  tenderness  of  his  loins  ;  his  mouth  was  not 
affected  by  the  calomel,  i  consider  this  a 
very  good  instance  of  inflammatory  para- 
plegia, and  of  the  success  of  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  for  he  had  been  ill  twelve  days, 
gradually  getting  worse  until  he  came  into 
the  hospital,  and  then  beat  once  improved. 
Tbe  total  absence  of  all  symptoms  in  the 

I  head,  and  tbe  great  tenderness  of  tho  loins, 
showed  pretty  clearly  that  the  seat  of  tbe 
affection  was  not  in  the  bead,  but  the  lum- 
bar portion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
numbness  of , the  hands  was,  probably ,  either 
a  local  effect  of  the  cold  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed,  or  a  sympathetic!  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  lumbar  part  of  tbe  spinal 
marrow.  1  have  never  yet  seen  a  case  of 
paraplegia,  which  arose  from  the  state  of  the 
head  ;  all  but  one  in  my  practice  has  clearly 
depended  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
spine  has  been  painful  or  tender  in  one  part, 
under  firm  pressure  ;  or  injury  has  been  re- 
ceived in  some  part  of  its  course.  Sune 
say  that  when  no  tenderness  is  felt  in  the 
course  of  tbe  spine,  the  affected  part  will 
sometimes  show  an  excess  of  sensibility,  if  a 
sponge  with  hot  water  be  successively  ap- 
plied down  its  course. 

Or.  Taillie    wrote  a   paper  in  the   sixth 
volume  oi  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of 

.Physicians,  to  support  bis  belief  that  most 
instances  of  paraplegia  in  adults  depended 
on  affection  of  the  head  ;  but  he  gave  no  dis- 
section seen  bv  himself',  and  only  one  by 
another,  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion  ;  and 
in    that    case,    though    disease    existed  in 
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the  head,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  poured 
from  the  spina!  banal ;  so  rtial  this,  I  cuhttdt 

doubt,    w:is  cMinpre.-M-d,    and    tin-  palsy  tlms 

•ioned.     He  pul'l  sin  1 1  another  paper  to 

contimi    li.-;    views,  in    wh  ch,    h< ■  \v«  \  i  r,   lie 

t   no  di  Motion  of  bit  own,  but  merely 

Stuted    that   certain  svmptoms  Ii:h1    occurred 

showing  affection  <>t'  t  lie  bead,  arid  three  oases 

in  which  morbid  npj  earances  were  actually 
found    within   tin*    he1  ad;     but    this-    pr 

BOlhiOg,  d9  the  Mtite  ot  the  spinal  marrow 
does  ml  Seem  to  have  heeii  examined.  The 
cranial  and  spinal  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  weie,  in  all  probability^  l)oth  dis- 
eased; indaed.be  Myiofone-,  thai  water 
was  found  in  the  tbeca  vt  it  >bralis. 

Air.  h'.aile,  in   a  subsequent  paper,  ptfb- 

lished    in     the     thirteenth   volume     of     the 

Medico-Chirurgicel  Transact  01  -.  verj  pro- 
perly, 1  think,  cads  Ihri opinion  of  Dr.  Baillie 
in  question,  and  1  was  much  pleased,  on  the 

oppearane  •  of  the  volume,  that  so  ahle  u 
person  did  so  as  well  as  myself. 

]\lr.  larl  •  is  con\  iiu  ed,  from  a  conversa- 
tion which  be  had  with  Dr.  Baillie,  that  the 
Doctor's  additional  observations   related    to 

dissection*  mentioned  to  him  by  .Mr.  Kaile, 

and  it  strengthens  my  conviction  of  the 
groundlessness  of  Dr.  Baillie's  opinions,  to 
find  that  gentleman  himself  differ  from  Dr. 
1'aillie.  .Mr.  Karle,  however,  admits  that 
affection  of  the  brain  is  an  occasional  and 
even  not  unfrequent  cause.  My  experience 
will  not  lead  me  even  so  far  as  this.  I  must 
admit  it  to  he  an  occasional  cause,  because  1 
learn  so  from  good  authority  ;  but  I  cannot 
admit  it  to  be  a  frequent  cause,  since,  of  all 
the  instances  of  paraplegia  which  L  have 
seen,  only  one  has  not  been  referable  to 
affection  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  it  no 
dissection  took  place,  and  the  only  symptom 
referrible  to  the  head,  was  an  evanescent 
hemiplegia  in  the  first  instance  ;  there  has 
been,  in  all  the  rest,  either  no  cephalic  affec- 
tion, or  if  there  was,  affection  of  the  spinal 
marrow  existed  also.  Mr.  Earle  gives  several 
good  illustrations  of  paraplegia  from  affection 
of  the  head,  affection  of  the  spine,  and  affec- 
tion of  the  spine  and  head,  lint  in  siding 
with  him  against  Dr.  Baillie,  and  going  even 
still  further,  1  would  deduct  even  some  of 
the  cases  which  lie  allows  lo  coniirm  the 
possibility  or"  paraplegia  from  affection  of 
the  head  alone.  In  the  first  case  of  un- 
questionable cephalic  disease,  the  cervical 
portion  only  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  ex- 
amined. Jn  the  second,  no  loss  of  motion 
existed,  and  therefore  the  disease  differed 
from  the  ordinary  cases  of  paraplegia,  in 
which  tin  re  is  loss  of  motion,  and  not  always 
loss  of  sensation  ;  foT  a  numbness,  and  still 
greater  degree  of  impaired  feeling  of  the 
mod*,  happens  every  day  in  atfeetions  of 
the  head.  In  the  third  case,  a  great  ap- 
proach to  recovery  occurred,  and  there  was, 


therefore,  no  in  tpeotion  ;  but  in   addition  to 

die    Mute  of  the  head,    there  was    an    uneasy 
itii  ii  in  the    |M>p0T  part    Ol    the  neck   on 
tin.     .  i'  D    the   head   hack  :     bh)  k3    «  as    t;.;. 
..  |  often   li    in  ihe  nap"    of   the.    in  ck    I     I      ■ 
belli tid  the  ears,  and  aselon  u  a  .  e-,tahlishad 

in   the   nape  of   ito  oec4  :   king  stripe  of 

Misters   were    applied    along  tlw  spine,   and 

■     camiihoreltiil      iim-i  eurial     liniment 

us"d    in    the    same    situation:     the    mtSCDlOl 

all    arose    from    a    fall  on  the  back  in  a  hard 

road.     In   the   two  remaining  cases,  death 

did  not  take  place,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  severe  pain  of  the  h<  ad  which 

was  experienced,  was  not  attended   with 

effusion  into  the  spinal  enna!.  .Still  I  by  no 
means  deny  the  production  of  hemiplegia 
from  cephalic  aifection,  but  believe  it  more 
rare  even  than  Mr.  Karle.  Besides,  tttOUf  h  L 
have  never  seen  hut  <.neca.se  not  decidedly  re- 
ferable to  affection  of  the  spinal  marrow  (and 
in  it,  1  have  said,  no  exam:  nation  a;ter  death 
was  obtained),  1  every  dav  see  several  cases 
of  cephalic  affection,  violent  headacli9,  ver- 
tigo, drowsiness, convulsions,  epilepsy,  &0V, 
with  hemiplegia  and  local  palsies  :  every  day, 
injury  of  the  head,  with  these  effects,  yet 
never  paraplegia;  so  that  1  must  believe  it 
a  very  uncommon  effect  of  cephalic  mischief, 
though  continually  united  with  it,  because 
in  paraplegic  cases,  clearly  referrible  to  a 
particular  spot  in  the  spine,  1  have  very 
frequently  seen  marks  of  affection  of  the 
head.  Mr.  Barle  gives  a  good  example  of 
the  power  of  authority  over  our  opinions. 
It  was  a  case  of  paraplegia  so  clearly  aris- 
ing from  affection  of  the  spine,  that  he  very 
properly  gave  that  as  bis  opinion  ;  yet  he 
says,  thai,  all  the  physicians  who  attended, 
pronounced  the  seat  to  be  in  the  Ilea  1  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  nothing  but  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Dailiie's  opinion  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  evident  nature  of  the  case.  I 
will  read  it  to  you. 

"  Mr.  K.  P.,  a  very  corpulent,  but  active, 
lieal thy  man,  aged  sixty-six,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and 
struck  his  sacrum  against  the  pavement. 
He  experienced  very  slight  pain  or  incon- 
venience at  the  time,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  himself.  Many  months  after,  he  felt  a 
difficulty  in  throwing  his  leg  over  his  horse 
in  mounting,  and,  about  the  same  time,  he 
was  apt  to  trip  against  any  slight  inequality 
of  ground,  from  his  inability  to  raise,  his 
feet  and  measure  distances  correctly.  This 
tripping  and  failure  in  bis  legs,  slowly,  but 
regularly  increased,  until  the  motive  powers 
were  entirely  lost  in  the  lower  extremities. 
Considering  the  case  as  connected  with  the 
tall,  the  loins  were  cupped   and  freely  blis- 

d  j   the  blistering  caused  much  irritation 
i  i 

j  in  the  surrounding  integuments,  and  a  suc- 

I  cession  of  painful  boils  formed,  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty  or  fifty,  many  of  which  deserved 
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] 
the  i  line  of  anthrax,  and  required  to  bo 

pant  d  lo  givi  e.\:c  to  1 
VVaain  ieu-rba thing  and  frieti 

Med  i",  but  without  benefit.    I  be  pan* 
ljltic  uffeotton  continued  il  >wl)  Id  advance 

upwards,  tlit*  muscles  ot  thi  abdomen  and 
thorax,  ami,  latterly,  Ulbee  ol  the  npp>  r  e\- 
tii mines  lost  their  power,  and  became 
flabby  and  wasted.  For  some  time  after  the 
extensor  tnusetea  hud  tost  tlieir  power  ol 
acti  .■!!,  the  floxor  mneelai  were  obedient  to 
tlit'  will,  The  bladder  and  rectum  wei<-  i.  I 
at  all  paralysed,  except  latteilv,  wln-n  pur- 
Ahie  aaenieiae  was  given,  ;'t  whii  h  tunes 
he  could  not  always  command  his  sphincter 
ftni.  1 1 i^  general  health,  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  case,  which  occupied  above 
lu  caiCelv  suffered.       1  lis  heaei  u  ;r- 

clear  and  <|nite  free  from  pain,  his  respirn- 
tion  free,  and  his  digestive  powers  pexfeci, 
Prom  the  entire  failure  iu  his  muscles,  and 
want  of  elasticity- ,  lie  suffered  much,  fetter))  , 
from  the  weight  of  his  body  and  limbs,  often 
requiring  change  of  posture*  Sensation  was 
perfect  to  the  last,  even  to  the  extreme 
points  of  Ins  toes.  He  gradually  became 
more  feeble,  and,  at  length,  the  muscles 
concerned  in  respiration  failing,  he  was  un- 
able to  sneak  except  in  the  lowest  whisper, 
1!  '  appeared  to  die  fr.au  the  want  of  muscu- 
lar power  to  draw  in  his  breath.  To  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  his  existence,  (and  be 
breathed  his  last  in  my  presence,)  his  intel- 
lect was  perfect ;  not.  esingle  facu;ry,  ex- 
cept that  of  speech,  was  impaired-  During 
his  long  illness,  various  medical  men  were 
consulted,  and  the  general  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  physicians  was,  that  this  was 
oue  of  the  cases  described  by  Dr.  liaillie. 
"  On  dis* action,  the  viscera  of  the  chest 
^  and  abdomen  were  all  found  health  v.  The 
bodies  of  the  last  two  lumbar  vertebrae  were 
unusually  prominent,  and  their  intervening 
fibio-caniiages  were  broader  and  more  pro- 
minent than  usual.  Several  of  the  lower 
dorsal  vertebrae  were  connected  together  by 
bridges  of  newly-formed  hone,  passing  from 
the  edge  of  one  body  to  that  of  the  contigu- 
ous vertebra,  particularly  at  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  near  the  transverse  processes.  This 
affection  has  been  described  by  Poupart, 
who  says,  "  line  vegetation  osseuse  se  forme 
sur  le  corps  nn  me  des  vertebres,  comme 
une'espece  de  fourreau  qui  les  lie  et  les 
sonde  ensemble  ainsi  tpi'un  vieil  arhie 
prend  tuic  nouvelle  e.corce." — It  is  an  affec- 
tion not  uncommonly  met  with  in  the  horse. 
On  sawing  open  the  vertebral  canal,  consi 
derable  bloody  effusion  and  greet  congestion 
of  vessels  were  found,  exterior  to  the  mem- 
branes, between  them  and  the  bony  canal. 
Ulceration  of  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
bodies  bad  commenced  at  several  points  in 
the  lumbar  and  dorsal  spine,  at  which  parts 
the  posterior  longitudinal  ligament  was  ab- 
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rod  i  thick  yellow  i  tli  di 

the  nice  rated  i--.it->    t)n  t  i  1 1 1  iu  •;  up  the  dcei 

lu-.i.r,  i.  tl  br  pstun  I 

und  the  p 

medulla    BpUJ  lily  hard. 

On   making  a  section  ed'  the  bodies  of  the 

vertebra-  and    their   cartilages,   tiit-  <  '  . i 

ure  of  1 1  a  as  much  bomle-Ofi  •  •<!, 

and    thetr  txbini. 

icanee.       Wbwi  CUt  open,   I 
a  veiv  strong    scalpel,    which    could   not  he 
made  to  penetrate  in  the  1< 
lion  had   iu    |  tended  to  i  th. 

The  intervening1  tibro  cartilage's  were  totnlly 
altered  in  structure,   bavin  ill  «-iasti- 

oityj  and  ration  resembled  rotten  leather  in 
colour  and  appearance,  L'bis  ;.,•  e-arancu 
extended  more  or  less  through  all  the  lumbar 
and  dorsal  spine.  In  the  bead,  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  was  found  in  the  ventri- 
cles, perhaps  not  more  jh'an  natural.  In  the 
basis  of  ihe  bran:,  the  arachnoid  hud  a  slight 
milky  appearance,  and  there  we  .er- 

able  venous  congestion  in  the  cerebellum* 
from  the  appearances  exhibited  by  this  ex- 
amination, there  cannot  be  a  reasonable, 
doubt  that  the  paralytic  affecti  m  was  refer* 
rible  to  the  effects  of  chronic  inflammal 
in  the  s[)ine,  whicli  prir.ci;  ally  caused  a 
morbid  alteration  of  structure  in  the  bodies 
of  tbe  vertebrae  and  their  cartilage's  ;  the 
affection  of  the  spinal  ma:row  and  itsmem- 
braues  bring  mos4  probably  dependent  on 
the  inflammatory  action  going  oil  in  the  con- 
tiguous parts." 


Daugiii  lr  or  Da.  John  Brown:. — It  is 
generally  known  that  this  admirable  scholar 
and  most  ingenious  medical  theorist,  died  at 
a  comparatively  eaily  age,  leaving  a  wife 
and  young  family  entirely  unprovided  for. 
Of  Dr.  Brown's  family,  a  sou  and  daughter 
are  still  alive.  The  son  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  purser  in  the  Navy;  hut  now  has 
to  provide  for  a  family,  with  a  pittance  of 
half-pav.  The  daughter  has  supported  her- 
self respectably  Una  ugh  life,  as  a  private 
governess  ;  but  age  and  infirmity  have  over- 
taken her,  and  she  is  now  entirely  unprovid- 
ed for.  She  is  desirous  of  publishing,  by 
subscription,  a  work  of  imagination,  and,  as 
the  inquiries  we  have  made  respecting  her 
have  afforded  us  the  utmost  satisfaction,  we 
make  this  appeal  to  the  Profess' on  in  her 
behalf.  Tbe  names  of  subscribers,  commu- 
nicated without  expense,  will  be  received  at 
our  publisher's,  or  at  any  medical  book- 
seller's. We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the 
most  eminent  medical  men  iu  the  metropo- 
lis have,  with  a  liberal  feeling,  subscribed  to 
her  undertaking". — Med.  and  Surg,  Jour. 
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Bill  mil.  tMi'iert;iinin.j  :i  proposition  for  re - 
lief  in  such  mi  impoit.uit  dis 'use  as  incar- 
cerutt  d  intestinal  hernia,  tlir  ijm  slicii  pro- 
k» -ii's  iisrli  — In  wlr.it  does  tin-  inapedimeqi 

consist,  that  lenders  the  protruih-il  intestine 
in.'du  ibJ4  I  Mot  writers  on  this  subject 
have    directed    their    attrition  almost  e.vclu- 

eivfevy  to  tbe  apertures  through  which  such 

diaphuviin  nts  appear.  Anatomy  in  all  Mia 
niinutia-  lias  divided  ami  subdivided  every 
fibre  uml  lihrilla  Composing  the  scat  of  the 
stricture,  and  everv  manipulation  and  ope- 
ration, and  medicinal  lueaus,  have  hi  en 
directed  lo  the  same  part,  under  the  persua- 
sion that  the  affecting  a  change  of  state  on 
this  alone,  constituted  the  ulthua  ihuh:  of 
their  purpose.  Writers  on  hernia  are  par- 
ticular in  describing  the  manner  in  which 
the  taxis  is  to  be  employed,  directing  us  to 
endeavour  to  return  the  part  that  last  de- 
scended, iirst, — thus  overlooking,  it  would 
seem,  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
course,  supposing  the  operator  to  succeed  in 
the  erf'ort,  that  of  increasing  the  tension  of 
the  part  unreduced,  by  panning  up  its  con- 
tents in  a  diminished  space.  Now  I  beg  to 
say,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  reduction  of 
the  parts  of  a  strangulated  rupture  ever  was 
accomplished  by  tbe  taxis  in  tbe  manner 
implied  by  these  directions.  A  circumstance 
which  must  strike  every  one  on  reflection  as 
paradoxical,  while  keeping  in  mind  what 
authors  propose  to  accomplish  by  the  trial, 
is,  that  in  recommending  the  taxis,  all  incul- 
cate the  necessity  of  using  it  gently.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  I 
apprehend ;  but,  since  a  gentle  force  can 
only  overcome  a  still  gentler  resistance,  it 
follows  as  a  mechanical  sequence,  that  such 
never  can  act  with  effect,  so  as  to  overcome 
tbe  resistance  presented  to  the  passage  by 
an  unvielding  tendinous  aperture,  and  tbe  re- 
introduction  of  a  mass  of  inflated  intestine, 
unless  the  relation  the  opposed  parts  have 
to  each  other  be  altered,  either  by  an  en- 
largement of  the  aperture,  or  a  diminution 
in  size  of  the  parts  to  be  returned. 

Now  in  all  cases  where  reduction  ensues 
from  the  use  of  tbe  taxis,  this  diminution 
in  bulk  is  precisely  what  takes  place.  A 
gurgling  noise  is  usually  described  as  indi- 
cative of  reduction,  but  it  must  be  held  in 
mind  that  the  re-entrance  of  tbe  gut,  and 
that  of  the  flatus,  are  not  simultaneous  ;  it  is 
tbe  intestinal  gas,  by  the  pressure  employed 
in  tbe  taxis,  opening  or  forcing  a  communi- 
cation between  the  incarcerated  parts,  ex- 
terior and  interior  to  tbe  seat  of  stricture, 
which  first  enters,  and  tbe  now  collapsed 
intestine  follows  by  a  gentle  continuance  of 


the    |>res  ore.      Ibnce,    it  i  |  tie-  r«  -'  litraiice 

of  the  Batui   whirh   1  regard  as    the   main 

and  only  rational   n.m    of    the    ta:d.->,  Mid    not 

tho  Uncibke    i  i   of   the   howl    mi- 

<  in j»i i.mI  oi  iti  bofcteate1!     When  this  is  at- 

.;,   I   ...:i>nlcr    the   piincipal    ob.->tael<«  to 

redaction  ia  reeaoaael,  and  theccfoie  that  in 

•  recent  atraiiMila  id  I  ml  -locele,  it  is  the 
fcTQCUatiqn  of  the  flalu.i  to  which  the  si.r- 
geoa'f  endeavours  ouyht  primarily  to  be 
direct'  «i. 

It  would  be  oneandid  on  my  part,  not  to 

avow  that  this  view  of  the  subject  ha  I  been 
already  entertained  by  a  writer  on  hernia, 
although  his  work  is  now  marly  forgotten 
as  a  general  refepeatoe;  1  allude  te  a  Mr. 
(jeoghegiin,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
this  disease  some  thirty  ot  forty  yeai.s  e  , 
and  1  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  .Mr. 
Copland  Hutchison  for  pointing  it  nut  tome. 
This  author's  practice  in  h<  rnial  cases, 
where  strangulation  existed,  was  directed 
principally  to  the  contraction  in  size  of  the 
protruded  parts  by  the  external  application 
of  cold,  and  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  the 
taxis,  to  endeavour  to  evacuate  the  flatus 
they  contained  ;  when  these,  and  other 
means  not  immediately  connected  with  our 
subject,  failed,  he  then  bad  recourse  to  the 
usual  operation. 

Not  aware  of  Mr.  Geogbegan's  work,  or 
of  his  ideas  on  the  above  subject,  a  similar 
train  of  tbought  as  to  the  chief  cause  of  the 
impediment  to  reduction  in  recent  ruptures, 
occurred  to  myself,  with  this  addition,  that 
if  the  confined  flatus  could  not  be  made  to 
re-enter  tbe  abdomen  by  skilful  manipula- 
tion, the  next  feasible  mode  of  relief  was  to 
evacuate  it  externally,  and  this  1  propose  to 
effect  by  a  very  minute  trochar,  in  which  the 
stilette  is  not  larger  than  a  full-sized  acu- 
puncture needle.  The  trochar  I  forward 
herewith  for  your  inspection  ;  it  has  already 
been  seen  by  some  of  the  first  operating 
surgeons  in  London. 

With  respect  to  tbe  advantages  of  this 
instrument,  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out 
the  following : — 

First,  Tbe  simplicity  of  tbe  mode  of  re- 
lief proposed,  and  of  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  itself ;  for  it  is  merely  a  trochar 
in  miniature,  which  Mr.  Weiss  made  for  me 
according  to  my  instruction. 

Secondly,  Tbe  absence  of  all  danger  in 
using  it ;  for  even  if  it  do  not  effect  the  re- 
duction of  the  hernia,  no  bad  consequences 
are  likely  to  accrue,  even  though  a  main 
artery,  bv  some  awkward  management, 
were  pierced  in  its  employment.  We  know 
that  an  acupuncture  needle  may  transfix  a 
large  arterv,  and  even  puncture  the  heart 
itself,  and  yet  neither  inflammation  nor 
haemorrhage  ensue  ;  and,  as  1  have  before 
observed,   the  stilette  of  this  trochar  i 

than  some  acupuncture  needles  are. 
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A  nil,  lastly,    I   may  point  out,  as   tl 
least  recommendation  to  unpr<  con 

■{deration,  the  readiness  with  which  it  may 
be  i  ;  by  those  *  hose  reqollecti 

the  delicate  anatomical  relation  bfrtie 
concerned  in  hernia,  may  cause  them  to  he- 
sitate tot)  lorig  ere  tla  y  undertake  the  usual 
ope  rati  m,  or  to  deter  it  alto  [ether,  reiving 

for  a  safe  issue  on  other  means,  which  uiiiv 
eventually  prove  insufficient ;  and  all  these 
are  apart  from  the  grand  public  considera- 
tion, that  if  it  proves  on  trial  as  t  [factual  as 
1  sincerely  hope  it  may,  and  in  which  ex- 
pectation some  of  my  surgical  acqaaintanc  ta 
concur,  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  operations 
in  surgery  will  he  in  many  cases  entirely 
superseded. 

1  take  leave  to  advert  to  the  ohjecti  m  that 
might  he  urged  hy  some,  that  air  confined 
in  the  protrusion  is  not  the  Ouly  cause  of  the 
obstacle  to  its  reduction,  and  therefore  the 
means  proposed  above  may  fail  on  tins  ac- 
count. 1  am  aware  that  feculent  matter 
may  form  part  of  the  hulk  hindering  replace- 
ment, as  well  as  tumefaction  arising  from 
effusion  of  serous  matter  into  the  cellular 
tissue  about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  caused  by 
the  stricture  of  the  tense  edge  of  the  rings. 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  enlargement  of 
other  parts  produced  by  inflammation.  All 
I  have  to  reply  to  such  observations,  if 
made,  is,  that  should  these  obstacles  of 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  impede  the  re-in- 
troduction of  the  prolapsed  parts,  though  the 
fact  is  questionable,  yet  they  will  much  more 
readily  yield  to  bleeding  and  other  means. 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  flatus  than  be- 
fore it;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  one 
great  source  of  irritation  will  he  removed  hy 
the  release  of  the  pares  from  a  perilous  de- 
gree of  distention,  [leave  it  fot  an  after  con- 
sideration to  determine,  whether  fluid  fecu- 
lent matter  could  be  extracted  through  the 
canula,  if  assisted  by  an  elastic  gum  bottle, 
although  my  present  impression  is,  that  this 
would  never  be  found  necessary  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
gut,  for  I  think  it  would  then  readily  re- 
enter with  its  natural  envelope,  the  intes- 
tine. 

1  may  mention  that  Mr.  Geoghegan,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  little  work  before  re- 
ferred to,  submits  to  the  profession,  to  open 
the  hernia  at  its  interior  part,  in  order  to 
empty  it  of  its  contents,  where,  from 
timidity,  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  the 
regular  operation,  and  he  quotes  Gooch  as 
recommending  this  practice,  when  it  appears 
that  mortification  has  taken  place.  With 
what  instrument,  or  in  what  manner  he  pro- 
posed this  to  be  effected,  he  does  not  say. 
1   have   only   to  add,  before  concluding, 
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that  it  might  be  advisable  in  all  cases  where 
this  instrumeut  is  employed,  first  to  scratch 


The  treatment  of  this  accident,  particu- 
larly  consists  in  copious    venesection,   and 
cupping  over   the  abdomen  ;   besides  these 
remedies,  however,  there  is  another  method, 
which  1  originally  learned  from  the  Ksqoi- 
maux,  in  the  year  1783;  and  the  extraordi- 
nary   effects    of    which    I    have,   since    that 
time,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing.    It  happened  that  during  a  tremendous 
storm,  the  long-boat,  with  16  men,  was  dis- 
patched  from   the   frigate    La  I'lgilattfe  (ot 
which  1  at  that   time  was   first  surgeon)  to 
the  Island  of  St.  Pierre  Miguelon,   and  that 
it  was  there    wrecked,  nil  the  crew  being 
thrown    with    great   violence  on   the   shore. 
Some  Esquimaux,  who  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, very  humanely  gave  them  all  pos- 
sible  assistance,    and  endeavoured    to  cure 
the   wounds   and   violent  contusions    which 
they  had  received.     They  first  made  fric- 
tions, with   an  aromatic  oil  all  over  the  ab- 
domen, and  then  enveloped  the  wounded  in 
the  skins   of  recently  killed   animals.     The 
extraordinary  effect    of  this   latter  method 
led  me    to  try   it  afterwards,  especially  iu 
cases  of  violeut  contusions  of  the  ahdomen, 
by  spent  cannon-halls,  ovC.     In  order  to  have 
the  full  effect  of  this  method,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  skin  should  still  possess,  in  some 
degree,  its  animal  heat,  and  the  animal  must 
accordingly   be    skinned  immediately   after 
death  j   it  must  be  kept  on  for  two  or  three 
hours,  or  until  it  gets  cold,  after  which  time 
it  may  be  removed,  and  frictions  of  hot  cam- 
phorated camomile  oil   are  made   over   the 
injured  parts.     As  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  method  operates,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  satisfactory  explanation  ;  it  seems,  how- 
ever,   that    the    vital   emanations    from    the 
internal  surface  of  the  animal  skin  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  they  may  thus,  perhaps,  con- 
tribute to  quicken  the  absorption  of  the  ex- 
travasated  blood   and   restore  the  action  of 
the  capillary  system. 

During  the  campaign  in  Spain,  in  1808, 
the  Duke  of  Montebello  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  ;  he  received  a  violent  contusion 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  from  the  horse's 
falling  on  him.  lie  was  immediately  brought 
to  Yittoria,  where  I  found  him  covered  with 
ecchymoses,  and  perfectly  motionless  ;  the 
abdomen  was  much  swelled,  and  extremely 
tender ;  respiration  laborious,  the  urine  sup- 
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pressed,  tl\f    pulse    small,    the    countenance 

pale,  extremities  colli,  and  the  voice  scarcely 

auilil)lc  I  immediately  ordered  a  hu 

to  oe  killed,  and  meanwhile  made  frictions 

of  camphorated  cainonnle  oil  over  ilie  abdo- 
in*  n .  liu*  skin  of  the  animal  was  tlieit  ap- 
plied QXi  urcd  Mirfaee,  and  the  limbs 
covered  with  hot  ihinnel.  Almost  imme- 
diately   ui'ter  these    appl if»it ions  tlie    patient 

felt  much  better,  and  complained  only  of  a 

pricking  sensation  in  tlie  skin.  Tins  sen- 
'ii,  however,  gradually  diminished,  and 
he  had  a  tiampiil  sleep  (it'  ilni e  hour.-.,  alter 
which  time  1  removed  the  skin  and  wiped  off, 
with  a  warm  napkin,  the  profuse  perspira- 
tion which  bad  accumulated  over  the  body. 
Friction  was  then  made  over  the  chest  ami 
abdomen  with  warm  camphorated  spirit,  and 
those  ports  which  appeared  most  injured 
were  fomented  with  the  .same  fluid.  On  the 
following  morning  the  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men had  greatly  diminished,  tlie  tenderness 
•was  much  less,  the  pulse  had  risen,  etc.  -y 
the  urine  was  turbid  and  bloody.  He  was 
bled,  had  cupping-glasses  applied  over  the 
abdomen,  and  was  put  into  a  warm  bath  ; 
under  the  repeated  use  of  which,  and  of 
spirituous  frictions,  he  was  perfectly  restor- 
ed on  tlie  fifth  day  after  the  accident. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1821,  Marc  Gellet, 
rctat.  2(>,  of  on  athletic  constitution,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  of  the  Royal  Guards.  ] 
On  examination  he  was  found  in  a  state  of  | 
great  dyspnoea,  almost  approaching  to  suffo- 
cation ;  he  could  not  speak,  but  sighed  con- 
tinually ;  and  to  all  questions,  answered 
merely  by  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  ab- 
domen ;  his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
the  extremities  cold,  the  countenance  pale, 
and  altered  j  the  abdomen  swelled,  extreme- 
ly tender,  and  on  percussion  an  obscure 
fluctuation  was  felt  in  it.  On  inquiry  I  was 
informed  that  on  the  evening  before,  he  had 
been  kicked  by  a  horse  on  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  ;  fortunately  the  hoof  had  struck 
him  somewhat  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  he 
was,  however,  knocked  down,  and  was  quite 
insensible  during  half  an  hour.  As  he  had 
not  made  watersince  the  accident,  a  catheter 
was  passed  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bloody  urine  evacuated  ;  I  then  ordered  a 
large  sheep  to  be  killed,  and  the  patient  to 
be  enveloped  in  its  skin,  and  meanwhile  ap- 
plied cupping-glasses  over  the  abdomen, 
and  as  the  pulse  had  risen  under  this  ope- 
ration, bled  him  f reel  v.  Ihe  skin  having 
been  removed  after  three  hours,  frictions 
of  hot  camphorated  camomile  oil  were 
made  over  the  abdomen.  I'nder  this  treat- 
ment he  became  more  tranquil,  and  appear- 
ed on  the  following  day  to  be  almost  out  of 
danger;  the  application  of  cupping* glasses 
was,  however,  repeated,  and  he  was  put  into 
a  warm  bath.  The  urine,  which  was  now- 
passed   voluntarily,  was  still   of  a   reddish 


colour.  The  violent  pain  and  swelling  of 
the  abdomen  gradually  diminished  ;  but 
the  right  hypochondriura  was  still  very 
ic  nder  ;  there  wei  livocal  signs 

irebral  disturbance,  which  were,  how- 
ever, Bubdued  by  v«  nesection  from  the  in 
lar  vein,  and  the«appli  ation  of  the 

head.     I  nder  the  repeat  d  ui  e  of  cuppi 

moxas,    and   the    warm    hath,   all   tei 

or  the  abdomen  gradually  disappeared,  and 
towards  the  end  of. lime  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged epiite  well,  except  that  the  a;  oi 

roeis  of  the  abdominal  muscles  having  I 

torn  from  the  crista  ilii  on  the  left  side,  the 
use  of  a  truss  was  required,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent ventral  hernia. 
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CASE  01-   FUA\(!S  CXBRINGTON, 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — In  your  Journal  of  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  I  promised  to  reply  to  any 
statements  made  by  a  "  Governor,"  (pro- 
vided he  affixed  his  name  to  them,)  respect- 
ing the  case  of  Francis  Carrington.  Now, 
Sir,  remarks  have  been  published  in  last 
week's  Lancet  on  this  singular  and  alleged 
case  of  "strangulated"  bubonocele,  but 
the  anonymous  signature  of  "  Reporter"  is 
attached  to  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
gentlemen's  non-compliance  with  my  de- 
sires, and  at  the  same  time  being  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  combating  with 
an  opponent  who  assumes  a  fictitious  title, 
thereby  leaving  himself  a  loophole  to  escape 
the  odium  due  to  him,  having  grossly  per- 
verted the  truth  ;  notwithstanding  this,  I 
say,  I  feel  induced  to  grapple  with  this  art- 
ful "  Reporter,"  as  I  am  evidently  alluded 
to  in  the  terms  "friends  and  partisans  of 
Dr.  Baker."  In  the  faithless  and  party 
(juotations  of  "  Reporter,"  it  is  allowed, 
that  from  the  19  th  to  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary, inclusive,  purgatives,  injections,  and 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  hernial 
tumour,  were  resorted  to,  and  that  on  the 
2.)d,  the  operation  for  "strangulated  hernia" 
was  performed  by  Mr.  H.  Haden.  As  to 
the  symptoms  of  this  case,  "  Reporter" 
dwells  but  slightly  on  them,  only  citing  a 
few  notes  from  Or.  Baker's  I.  P.  book. 
Why, let  me  ask,  did  he  not  refer  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Air.  II.  Haden,  under  whose 
care  the  patient  principally  was?  the  reason 
will  be  obvious  after  these,  his  entries,  have 
been  read. 

"  Francis  Carrington,  20th  Feb.  There 
is  an  inguinal  hernia,  but  no  strangulation 
of  it,  or  pain  any  where  near  it ;  it  can  be 
partially  reduced  ;  should  the  distress  be- 
come more  urgent,  tobacco  smoke  to  be  in* 
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d. — The    operation  was  performed, 

and  it  was  found  that  the  intestine  adhered 

to  the  point  of  the  sac  near  the  pubes  ;  the 
sac  itself  appeared  to  adhere  to  the  cellular 
structure,  the  stricture  at  the  ring  was  fully 
dilated,  but  there  was  bo  strangulation. 

'•  Autopsy,  fifteen  hours  after  death. — On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  intestines  were 
found  inflamed,  and  portions  of  coagulable 
lymph  were  seen  upon  them  j  there  was  a 
Burrowing  of  the  gut  (which  protruded), 
produced  by  very  strong  bands  of  adhesion, 
connecting  that  portion  of  it  with  the  inter- 
nal ring  and  sac  ;  the  inguinal  canal  was  slit 
up.  There  was  i  o thing  to  testify  that  the 
stricture  was  formed  either  hv  the  canal  or 
its  openings.  The  disease  arose  from  ob- 
struction, and  not  from  strangulation.'' 

1  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  it  will  now  clearly 
appear,  that  the  case  was  judiciously  treat- 
ed, and  was  considered  from  the  commence- 
ment, by  -Mr.  11.  lladeu  and  others,  as  not 
one  of  "  strangulation,"  but  of  mgouement. 
If  •*  Reporter  "  will  carefully  peruse  Mr. 
Samuel  Cooper  o*i  Hernia  with  obstruction, 
but  without  strangulation,  and  called  by  the 
French  •'  engouement,"  he  will  discover 
that  glysters,  purgatives, and  the  application 
of  cold,  are  the  measures  chiefly  to  be  relied 
on,  and  that  "  the  obstruction,"  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Cooper,  "  has  been  got  rid  of 
as  late  as  eight,  ten,  or  eleven  days  after  its 
commencement."  Had  inflammatory  symp- 
toms presented  themselves,  the  operation 
would  have  been  performed  sooner;  but  at 
the  time  the  knife  was  used,  there  were  no 
perceptible  characteristics  of  inllam motion  ; 
the  purport  of  the  operation  was,  to  dis- 
close, if  possible,  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  to  prevent  the  afflicted  falling  a 
victim  to  abstinence  and  suffering.  (Jan 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  suppose  a  man  to  remaiu 
live  or  six  days  with  a  ''strangulated  her- 
nia," without  pain  in  the  incarcerated 
viscera,  without  any  apparent  change,  with 
a  pulse  ranging  from  70  to  75,  with  a  tongue 
white  but  moist  1  Can  you  allow  these 
symptoms  to  have  continued,  with  little  or 
no  variation,  for  ten  days  after  "  strangula- 
tion?"   Impossible,    Can  you,  Sir,  permit 
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Rut,  .Sir,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  heiud, 
the  uutoward  symptoms  remained  for  thirty 
hours;  when,  aftei   re  .  his 

bowels  became  relieved*  and  then  maiks  of 
inflammation  showed  themselves,  and  he 
expired  ten  or  twelve  hours  after.  The  post- 
mortem examination  was  conducted  bv  >Ir. 
J.Johnsou,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Raker, 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  by  uo  means 
"  with  au  apparent  disposition  to  distort 
the  facts  of  the  case."  Dr.  Fox  (late  house- 
apothecary)  was  requested  to  give  his  opi- 
nion ;     he    replied,    that   he    was    perfectly 

ned  with  what  had  been  said.  Mr. 
Wright  shortly  afterwards  arrived,  and  was 
desirous  of  demonstrating  the  parts,  but 
unfortunately  for  him,  his  anatomical  know- 
ledge failed,  and  he  was  comrelled  to  make 
his  exit,  after  the  stvle  of  Monsieur  Chu- 
bert,  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  recommend  "Reporter"  to  coniine 
his  criticisms  to  persons  deserving  censure  ; 
if  he  would  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Woodward, 
who  was  last  week  sent  into  the  hospital 
by  Mr.  Hoar,  as  labouring  under  ucbono- 
Ci  t.K,  but  which  proved  to  be  femoral  hernia, 
he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  lay  before 
the  public,  that  which  might  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  profession.  The  case  I 
allude  to,  was  operated  on  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
and  who  reported  having  succeeded  in  re- 
turning one  portion  of  intestine,  but  that 
the  remainder  wus  adherent  to  the  sac. 
Death,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  revealed  to 
the  world,  that  the  hernial  sac  had  never  so 
much  as  been  divided,  and  that  the  peritone- 
um had  never  been  cut;  the  sac  (or  adherent 
intestine  of  Mr.  Godwin)  had  been  subject 
to  pinching  and  pushing,  and  by  these 
means  he  had  emptied  it  of  a  piece  of 
omentum  approaching  sphacelus  ;  this  pro- 
duced violent  peritoneal  inflammation,  and 
terminated  in  death.  These  are  the  cases 
that  call  for  exposure. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Frs.  Cushorne. 
St.  Teter's  Street,  Derby,  March,  1830. 
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Whim  vi  it  (he  wplf  begins  to  oomtnise- 
late  the  condition  of  Um  tiock,  fable  informs 
us  thnt  the  fold  is  most  in  danger.  In  all 
the  various  cases,  indeed,  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  which  this  popular  adage  set  ins  to 
have  l),  i  d  framed,  mischief  of  some  sort  or 
other  may  always  he  suspected,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  solicitude  manifested  for  its  ob- 
ject.*-. The  most  philanthropic  profession* 
of  the  fanatic  frequently  end,  iu  the  de- 
nunciations of  a  sulphurous  peroration  ; 
the  benevolent  apostrophes  of  a  quack-doc- 
tor, or  a  knavish  lawyer,  for  the  misfortunes 
of  a  patient  or  a  client,  in  a  bill  of  costs  or 
fees,  us  long  as  the  expression  of  his  feelings 
is  vehement,  and  the  pity  of  a  prime  minis- 
ter for  the  distresses  of  the  people,  very 
often  in  an  addition  to  their  taxes.  We  there- 
fore entirely  disagree  with  those  political 
journalists,  who,  on  a  recent  occasion,  fell 
foul  of  his  Majesty's  advisers,  for  not  pour- 
ing out  in  the  Royal  Speech,  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  condolence  for  the  miseries  of  the 
country  ;  for  had  such  a  display  of  com- 
miseration been  put  forth,  we,  at  least, 
should  be  looking  out  for  an  increase  of  tax- 
ation, instead  of  a  diminution  of  expendi- 
ture. 

The  applicability  of  the  principle  to 
every  class  of  men,  having  the  power  to  be 
oppressive  with  impunity,  induces  us  to  ex- 
amine, with  rather  a  cautious  glance,  a  cro- 
codile complaint  of  this  description,  which 
has  been  recently  issued  by  a  professor  of 
medicine  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  The 
burden  of  this  melancholy  address,  sent 
home,  by  the  way,  to  the  hearts  of  its 
leaders  by  the  suavity  of  some  Greek  quota- 
tions, is,  that  the  government  of  the  «ountry 
has  held  out  to  medical  students  no  induce- 
ments to  extraordinary  exertion  in  the  shape 
of  premiums,  or  u'iy  other  species  of  patron- 
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age.  Thisisno  doubt  very  true  of  the  govern- 
ment, ami  of  its  various  supporters,  congre- 
gated into  aristocratic  societies  throughout 
the  empire;,  who, — while  tbey  annually  be- 
stow gold  medals,  and  other  baubles  of  that 
kind,  Air  the  best  receipts  for  curing  glan- 
dered  horses,  and  foundered  sheep,  for 
growing  the  largest  green-edged  auriculas, 
and  manufacturing  chronoinet<  rs  that  teach 
the  sun  himself  to  keep  time, — never  tliink  of 
offering  as  much  as  a  yard  of  blue  ribbon  for 
the  encouragement  of  a  science, who-c  exclu- 
sive and  transcendent  objects  are,  the  relief 
and  prevention  of  the  sorest  afflictions  which 
oppress  human  nature. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  thus  alluding  to 
the  neglect  of  government,  that  we  difur 
from  the  learned  professor  of  the  practice  of 
physic  in  the  University^  of  Glasgow;  but 
for  taking  so  circumscribed  a  view  of  the 
total  apathy  of  the  Legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  medical  profession  ;  and  for  the 
mode  in  which  he  wishes  to  have  one  of  the 
errors  resulting  from  this  neglect  corrected. 
Dr.  Badham  may  indeed  be  serious,  nay, 
sincerely  desirous  of  stimulating  students  to 
exertion,  by  placing  prizes  of  high  value  be- 
fore them  ;  but  his  oversight  of  still  greater 
defects  in  the  state  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes 
to  have  his  rewards  distributed,  excite, 
we  must  confess,  some  doubts  of  his  inte- 
grity or  his  judgment.  Of  what  importance, 
for  example,  is  the  non-existence  of  prizes 
for  pupils,  when  contrasted  with  the  con- 
fusion and  distraction  in  which  the  medical 
institutions  of  the  country  are  involved  I 
Whatiuoonvenience  or  evil  to  society  or  to 
science  flows  from  the  neglect  of  students, 
when  compared  with  the  baneful  conse- 
quences of  the  contradictory  codes  of  edu- 
cation, enacted  by  each  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  ;  cr  with  the  exactions  of  these 
bodies  on  the  pupils,  members,  and  gradu- 
ates ?  The  deficiency  of  which  the  L  arced 
professor  complains,  is  hut  a  "  mole-hill  to 
Olympus,"  ia  relation  to  the  condition  in 
SM 
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which  medicine  and  its  practitioners  are 
left    by    our   government.       Does   not    Dr. 

,s ,  tli  a  n  th<-  gpi  ernrnent  v. 
brought  to  re*model   the  eeonoqnv  of*   the 

niedual    profession    in    tin*    c  unary,    tl 

minor  oVfeets  would  be  inehtdfee1  ie  it, 
or  be  developed,  as  consequence!  of  lucb 
general  retoiinatiou  !  To  remedy  a  trifling 
error  6t  this  kind  in  the  present  system, 
would  be  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  stop- 
ping- up  one  hole  in  a  vessel  at  sea,  while  I 
thousand  others  remained  open,  expecting, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  tloat  triumphantly 
into  harbour.  It  is  not,  therefore,  patch' 
work  of  this  kiud  that  is  reallv  wanted  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  profession  ;  it  is,  at 
best,  even  if  successful  in  its  object,  but 
keeping  together,  a  little  longer,  a  system, 
of  which  no  part  is  sound,  and  we  never, 
consequently,  hear  one  of  these  political 
tinkers  proposing  his  temporary  remedy, 
but  we  su;-.pect  his  object  is  to  keep  the 
thing  together  for  some  time,  to  answer 
selfish  purposes. 

But  admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  the 
utility  of  the  doctor's  proposal,  the  manner 
in  which  he  purposes  having  it  carried  into 
effect,  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  lu- 
dicrous. .Place,  says  this  University  Solo- 
mon, Borne  good  situations  in  the  bands 
of  the  professors  of  medical  education t 
that  they  may  gire  them  to  the  **  crock 
pupils  "  of  their  respective  classes.  There 
is  a  degree  of  simplicity,  or  of  faithless- 
ness in  this  proposition,  which  we  believe 
to  be  perfectly  unparalleled.  Give  patronage, 
indeed,  to  professors! — Has  it  ever  struck 
the  simple  good-natured  doctor  bow  they 
would  dispose  of  the  "  places  ?  "  The  doc- 
tor wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  they  would 
be  dispensed  to  the  meritorious  pupils,  with 
the  utmost  fairness.  We  can  assure  Dr. 
Badham,  that  any  thing  but  this  might 
be  expected  from  his  newly-created  dis- 
pensers of  patrouage.  Whatever  favours  of 
this  kind  might  be  at  their  disposal,  would 
undoubtedly  be  conferred,  not  on  the  deserv- 


l<ut    on    -  iu», 

.•r  dependant*  ami  sy<  ,  of   the 

said  pro/cMOta,  Nav,  it  tLcie  were  favour- 
it.  i  I  ons,  Jm "ill  eg  nia'ruiiouiul,  in 
the  way,  to  be  complimented  with  his  Ma- 
l»*-tv  '•->  places  oi  prizes,  we  have  little  doubt 
those  prizes  would  be  set  up  by  urn  lion  t  j  the 
highest  and  inoj>t  solvent  bidder.  Patronage 
and  mere  power  in  the  hands  of  professors  ; 
and  these  too  tor  the  eOOtfcl  Hi  element  and  rr- 
wardim;  of  their  pupils  !  Let  us,  if  it  bu  not 
trespassing  too  much  on  our  reader's  pa- 
tience even  to  argffe  this  question,  a->L  Dr. 
Bodaam,  how  professors  use  the  power  at 
present  in  their  possession,  and  how  they 
treat  those  pupils  whom  the  Dr.  wishes  to 
place  still  more  at  their  mercy.  These 
professors,  in  one  shape  or  another,  have 
already  monopolized  almost  every  civil  situ- 
ation in  the  medical  profession ;  besides 
haviug  the  prices  of  medical  education  ex- 
clusively at  their  command.  How  then  do 
they  manage  these  important  quotas  of  pa- 
tronage 1  When  a  chair  in  a  University  is 
at  their  disposal,  they  contrive  to  have  a  son, 
a  brother,  or  some  hanger-on  of  that  kind 
elected  ;  when  the  surgeoncy  of  a  hospital  is 
at  their  disposal,  as  it  frequently  is,  we  need 
scarcely  define  the  species  of  persons  upon 
whom  the  election  falls ;  and  in  regulating 
the  expense  of  medical  education,  they  take 
the  best  possible  care  to  mulct  the  pupils,  by 
compelling  them  to  purchase  tickets  for 
their,  oftentimes,  worthless  lectures.  But 
above  all,  look  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
dispose  of  their  usurped  power  over  attend- 
ance at  hospitals.  Who,  for  example,  gets 
the  dresserships  in  the  Loudon  and  Dublin 
hospitals — situations  than  which  govern- 
ment itself  could  offer  nothing  more  valua- 
ble, or  which  would  be  contended  for  with 
greater  avidity  by  pupils  1 — The  man  of  merit, 
says  Dr.  Badham.  No,  say  we  ;  the  raeu  who 
have  the  most  money  to  bribe  the  hospital- 
surgeons,  in  the  shape  of  apprentice-fees. 
Again,  the  surgeons  of  these  establishments 
might,  if  they  were  as  willing  to  give  away 
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ns  they  are  to  usurp  \rhat  does  not  pmpeilv  nutation*  willi  a  (low  of  1 » I  -  o  1  ;  U.  Nervous 
belong  to  them,  penmh  pupils  to  attend  ^"ation.s  ;  '.'.  I .) mphatic  in nations.  Each 
these  ho  3  pi  I  ah  gratuitously,  if  tljey  choose  ; 

but  instead  of  doing  SO,  il  13  too  a  ill  known 


that  many  if  these  surgeons  pocket    sev.  -ial 
hundreds  a  year  l>y  the  public  hale  of  the  nd- 


diseqse  is  considered  in  relation  to  its  svmp- 
toins,  its  etiology,  its  prognosis,  and  its 
treatment. 

"   Internal    inflammations    tire    ordinarily 
It  tended    with  lour  principal  circumstance*  : 


vant,.;,s  "Inch  those  institutions  supply  for  P°™1  welling,  heal,  and  redness.     Inter 

nai  inflammation  baa  its  type  in  external  m 


acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  heeling  art. 
To  these  few  examples  we  might  add  nu- 
merous others  ;  hut  we  presume  we  have 
pointed  out  enough  of  them  to  convince 
every  candid  mind,  that  to  encrease  the  pre- 
sent power  of  medical  professors,  by  placing 
the  disposal  of  further  patronage  in  their 
hands,  would  be — not  to  improve  medicine, 
and  reward  its  meritorious  cultivators,  but 
to  open  a  way  to  further  abuses,  more  gross 
and  flagrant  than  even  those  which  have  yet 
disgraced  our  medical  corporations. 


Manuel  de  fth'-'-vcnw  Pratique,  d'apres  les 
Principes  de  la  Doctrine  Pkysiologiquc  ; 
suivl  de  Tableaux  synoptiques  des  Em- 
poisonnemens.  Par  J.  Coster,  Docteur 
en    Medecine    a     Paris,     chez    Gabou, 


lGmo.,  pp.  5lG. 


This  little  book  affords,  in  a  small  compass, 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  doctrine  and 
practice  prevalent  amongst  the  Parisian 
physicians.  The  author  professes  to  follow 
the  system  of  the  physiological  medicists, 
and  is  a  zealous  stickler  for  the  local  origi- 
nation of  every  disease.  He  ascribes  all 
morbid  affectious  to  one  cause — irritation, 
or  increased  vascular  action  in  the  part  af- 
fected ;  and  he  holds,  that  the  variations 
of  these  affections  arise  from  the  degree  of 
the  diseased  action,  the  nature  of  the  struc- 
ture attacked,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  not  from  any  essential  difference 
in  their  nature. 

The  subject  is  arranged  as  follows  :  — 
1.  Irritations  and  phlegmasies  of  the  diges- 
tive tube ;  l2.  Phlegmasies  of  the  genital 
organs  ;  3.  Inflammatory  irritations  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pectoral  viscera 
and  adjacent  parts;  4.  Acute  phlegmasies  of 
the  pectoral  viscera ;  .5.  Chronic  forms  of 
irritations  of  the  pectoral  viscera;  6.  Cuta- 
neous  phlegmasies ;    7.  Iltcraorrhagies,  or 


ilammniion.  Nevertheless  some  of  these 
circumstances  may  be  absent,  and  yet  irrita- 
tion may  exist.  We  apply  the  term  irrita- 
tion to  an  increased  activity  in  the  parts 
which  are  its  seat.  However  trilling  this 
irritation  may  be,  it  excites  disturbance  in 
the  most  distant  organs,  unless  when  it  is 
situated  in  pans  of  dull  sensibility,  and  hav- 
ing little  sympathy  with  other  structures. 

"  These  disturbances  are  of  more  than 
one  kind  ;  hut  there  is  one  species  which  is 
met  with  oftener  than  the  others,  under  the 
influence  of  an  irritation  or  of  an  inflamma- 
tion; it  is  fever.  Fever  is  never  any  thing- 
more  than  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  local 
inflammation,  either  external  or  internal. 
A  whitlow,  a  boil,  an  ophthalmy,  an  angina, 
or  other  external  phlegmasia,  often  pro- 
duce fever,  as  well  as  pneumonia  and  me- 
tritis ;  it  ought  never  to  be  regarded  hut  as 
an  accessory  symptom  of  topical  inflamma- 
tion. 

"  Authors  have,  however,  considered 
fever  as  a  malady  sui  goitris,  otherwise 
named  essential,  when  they  lose  sight  of  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation  which  gave  origin 
to  it.  Analogy  w'ould  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  existing  fevers  were  produced  by  the 
same  causes  asprecedingones,  namely,  local 
irritation.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  de- 
termine the  seat  of  fevers  surnamed  '  es- 
sential.' 

"  Pathologists  have  succeeded  in  disco- 
vering, that  the  "  sedes  rocrbi"  was  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
particularly  of  the  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines. Autopsy  has  proved  bevond  dispute 
the  truth  of  this  theorem.  When  patients 
yield  to  the  depressing  effects  of  what  are 
called  essential  fevers,  and  which  hencefor- 
ward we  shall  name  'gastrites'  and  *  gas- 
tro-enterites,'  the  alimentary  canal  con- 
stantly presents  traces  of  phlegmasia. 

"  The  fever  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
the  mucous  tunic  alluded  to,  mav  assume  a 
thousand  different  shades,  so  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  difficult  to  meet  two  indivi- 
duals with  the  same  type  of  fever.  Put 
these  diversities  of  form,  or  shades,  are  not 
signs  of  affections  of  different  kinds,  they 
are!)  utthe  effects  of  a  degree  of  phlegmasy 
which  excites  sympathies,  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, according  to  the  constitution,  the 
age,  and  the  irritability,  of  the  subject. 
"Authors  have  given  different  names  to 
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the  forms  of  fever,  out  of  which  thev  have 
mad.  ulor  dtsetfli  s,  i.<  cfttfre 

it  has  bee u  tl  m  to  give  the  uatue  of 

a  disease  to  u  group  of  symptom*.     Tims  we 
had   inflammatory,   bilious1,  mueOttS',  malig- 
nant,   adynamic,    ataxic    I 
tliese   are  hut   '  gastrins'   or  '  nle- 

rites'  of  different  d  agrees,  in  sanguine,  bl!- 
.  lympV  atic,  am!  i!  ibjeets. 

external  phh  EtlfBOBt 

constantly  an  itilim  i,c  ■  tUOrt  or  h-ss  power* 
i ul  on  i!ie  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  ; 
as  the  stomach  ami  intestinal  tube  have 
sympathies  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  \isci-  a  and  parts  of  the  body,  in  such 
0  manner  that  the  irritations  of  the  In1 
rial  nuicous  tunic  can  scarcelv  exist  without 
gfiving  place  to  the  derangement,  mote  or 
less  marked,  of  a  grent  number  of  functions, 
it  is  natural  to  commence  the  history  of 
phlegmasia  with  that  of  the  alimentary 
tube." 

Dr.  Coster  commences  with  gastritis, 

"  Of  the  membranes  composing  the  intes- 
tinal lube,  the  mucous  is  most  suscvptible  of 
inflammation.  It  is  tin-organ  of  an  extreme- 
ly vivid  sense,  adapted  to  indicate  hunt;*  r 
and  thu.-t,  and  to  secrete  a  juice  pi  cess^n 
to  digestion,  a:id  en.-ily  i.illueuces  other 
s,  as  it  is  easilv  inlluenccd  by  tht  in. 

"  That  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous 
tutnc  is  tiu'  rooeft  frequent  seat  of  irritation, 
is  nn  indubitable  fact,  and  may  he  expiained 
by  the  numerous  causes  which  act  on  this 
membrane.     This  affection  is  excited  hv, 

"  1.  The  sense  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

"  '2.   Tijesta  of  every  kind. 

"  ;>.  .Mechanical  ageuts,  cuts,  contu- 
sions, etc. 

"  4.  Emanations  transmitted  through  the 

air* 

"  5.  The  circumfluent  cold,  heat,  hu- 
midity,  {ight,  and  electricity. 

"  6.  Tlie  mor.d  affections. 

"  Symptoms.  —  Gastritis  sometimes  com- 
mences slowly,  then  suddenly  makes  a  rapid 
progress,  which  most  frecpiently  occurs 
■when  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  old  irrita- 
tion ;  at  otle-r  times  it  manifests  fiom  the 
beginning  all  the  following  symptoms: — 
At  fust,  the  patient  complains  of  general 
uneasiness,  of  heat,  cold,  fatigue,  headachs. 
"When  tht-ie  is  rigour,  it  is  perceived  all 
along  the  back-bone,  and  over  the  limbs. 
Occasionally  it  commences  with  yawning  and 
stretching."  If  the  irritation  increase,'  the 
epigastric  region  becomes  painful  on  pres- 
sure, aud  even  without  pressure  ;  there  is  n 
sense  of  heat  at  the  pnecordia,  thirst  more 
or  less  intense,  strong  desire  fur  (yjohng 
drinks.  In  a  more  intense  form,  the  pains 
are  more  vivid,  the  patient  vomit?,  degluti- 
tion becomes  difficult,  and,  in  line,  the  irrita 


I  airi  is  not  in-ariublv  referred  to  the  stomach, 
but  it  often  ejtti  n in  i  -  the  liver,  spleeu,  aiid 

•i:t  points  Of  the  thorftX. 

"  I  he   i  empathies  are  man/tested 

by   t  .  -|x»cinlly 

the  point.    The  month  is  dry,  as  well  *s  the 

iua   o  ,cni:    '*  ,    the   veil  of  ihe  p 
ret!';    the    rof.j  ie( -tiv.i    inflamed,    the    tjkm 
participates  in  the  stale  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and   is   piiii.ciitlv  hot  and  div  ;   0 

it  is  a  little  moist,  bur.  ibis  is  only 
toward*  the  termination  of  the  disease,  or 
when  it  fel  complicated  with  catarrh  or  peri- 
|)iieunioiiv.  Augmented  secretion  of  bil<«. 
and  pancreatic  juice  ;  alliux  of  fruids  town: 
the  irritated  purls,  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
nothing  passes  downwards. 

'•  Sympathies  of  Relation. — Tains  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  trunk,  in  the  musi  lekj  in 
the   joints;    b  .d.v,  subsultus  of  the 

muscles  ;  Cephalalgia,  principally  towards 
the  supra  orbitary  an  1  temporal  regions,  to- 
wards the  poste.i.a-  parts  of  the  head,  avoid- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  disease  aud  the  uri- 
lability  of  the  individual. 

('tt(scs.—'i  All  stimulating  ing<  s'ta,  «uch 
as  alcoholic  drinks,  aromatic  subs  tun  res,  such 
86  are  of  difficult,  digestion,  irritants,  me- 
dicines, poisons,  hunger,  thirst  J  sudden 
change  of  temperature  from  heat  to  cold,  a. 
the  reverse  ;  an  external  iiritatioii  affecting 
sympathetically  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stoiiiacii  ;  the  metastasis  of  another  irri- 
tation upon  this  orgau  ;  a  slow  initatrju 
which  tlie  patient  has  been  subject  to  a  lou^ 
time,  sometimes  without  beine  await*  of  the 

of   the 


time,  sometimes  without  being  swan 
fact  ;    fatigue  ;    too    vivid  affections 


mind,  such  as  anger,  excess  of  pleasure  or 
ofp-.iin,  profound  and  long-enduring  grief. 
All  these  causes  act  with  more  or  less  ener- 
gy, according  to  the  temperament,  the  pre- 
cis osiiion,  and  the  peculiar  sensibility,  of 
individuals." 

Prn^noslic. — "The  gastritis  whH:  suc- 
ceeds a  slow  and  chronic  irritation,  is  more 
dangerous  than  tliat  which  is  developed  iii 
a  subject  never  before  aifected.  If  there  be 
no  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  tissues, 
the  prognostic  is  more  favourable.  i\ature 
sometimes  dissipates  the  attack  bv  means  of 
a  crisis,  but  that  is  rare  ;  art,  on  the  contrary, 
removes  it  easilv.  Severe  pains  accompa- 
nied with  violent  convulsions  and  continual 
vwmitinys  occasionally  supervene  ;  this  ia 
what  authors  have  named  the  cholera  ?nor- 
IjKS.  It  is  the  highest  degrt'e  of  gastro- 
enteritis, and  is  certainly  dangerous." 

Tre>jt>fte»t.—"  Water  is  sometimes  too 
strong  a  stimulant,  the  stomach  rejects  it; 
bu:  this  riiect  does  not  obtain  except  in  asr- 
L'ravatel  cases.  Severe  diet,  it'  the  pa- 
tient reject  the  drinks,  they  must  he  admi- 
nistered in  spoonsful.  We  tirst  commence 
with  emedlit  nts,  such  as  gum-water,  marsh* 
tion  is  enhanced  into  an  inflammation.     The    mallow  decoction,  lemonade,  orangeude,  &C. 
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Leechesin  greater  orlcss  number,  according 

to  the  u^e  and  strength  <>f  the  sulj  ret,  and 
uccording  t<»  tlif  int.'iisiiv  pf  L 1  j - •  irritation, 
arc  to  DC  applied  to  the  epiaastiic  region. 
The  number  may  vary  from  lilte.n  to  eighty, 
ninl  even  nioii'.  Over  the  leech-punctures 
nn  emollient  poulti.e  i.-,  to  lie  applied,  but 
this,  if  its  weight  annoy  the  patient,  is  to 
))u  quickly  removed.  IT  the  in  itat.ion  be 
not  appea-cd,  we  leturii  with  confidence  to 
.1  see. Hid  iu,(l  it  third  amplication  ol 'leeches. 
*f  In  proportion  as  the  complaint  dimi- 
nishes, we  h-'eoin"  less  and  less  rigjd  in  tins 
use  of  our  remedies  j  hut  it  is  always  nn 
important  point,  never  to  permit  the  use  of 
aronutics,  alcohol,  or  stimulants  of  any 
kind  :  the  least  imprudence  in  this  respect. 
might  renovate  the  disease." 


T 


I'he  author  proceeds  in  this  manner  to 
consider  in  succession  all  idiopathic  diseases 
as  having  a  local  origin,  in  too  great  or  too 
little  irritation  of  the  functions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  treatment  of  gastritis, 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  is,  With  very 
slight  modification,  universally  adopted. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  levers  of  a  grave 
type  should  be  so  generally  fatal  iu  France  ! 
To  give  our  readers  an  adequate  idea'of  the 
imbecile  means  usually  employed,  we  shall 
translate  the  chapter  on  typhus  fever. 

Gastro-cnteritis  aculus. — "  Forms  named 
ntaxic  fever,  adynamic  fever,  typhus,  camp 
fever,  yellow  fever." 

Symptoms. — First,  form. — "  If  the  gos- 
tro-entcntis  augment,  very  irregular  ner- 
vous phenomena  are  observed,  such  as 
trembling,  delirium,  visions,  alienations, 
painful  sensations  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  With  the  progress  of  the  malady,  the 
Agitation  of  the  patient  increases,  he  be- 
comes subject  to  violent  convulsions,  he  re- 
cognises no  person  ;  objects  appear  to  roll 
round  him.  It  is  the  irregularity  of  these 
symptoms  which  has  obtained  for  this  form 
the  name  of  ataxic." 

Second  form. — "  Eyes  fixed  and  haggard; 
deafness  ;  the  patient  is  as  if  struck  with 
stupor;  the  tongue  at  first  red,  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  Meek  coating.  The  teeth  are 
incrusted  with  a  fuliginous  secretion  ;  breaih 
fetid;  total  loss  of  strength;  difficult  respi- 
ration ;  refusal  of  drinks,  or  if  taken  by  the 
patient,  they  fall  into  the  stomach  without 
exciting  deglutition,  and  sometimes  pass 
into  the  larynx.  In  proportion  to  the  march 
of  the  disease,  symptoms  of  putridity  mani- 
fest themselves  ;  fetid  excrements,  and  a 
cadaverous  odour  are  emitted  fioni  the  body. 
The  skin  is  covered  with  livid  spots,  aphth* 
are  formed  inside  and  around  the  mouth. 
The  urine  and  ollur  excretions  are  occusiorj- 


a'ly    fianguinolent,  the  gums  bleed  on   the 

slightest  touch.      A  re.ording  04  on<-  or  other 
nf    these    symptoms   prevails,   authors    have 

giv--||     to    this    dise;i.e     tin-    name    pi,  tl/fthus, 

ciii.tjt-fiiur ,  or  i/rlhnr-Ji  rr>  . 

"  The  ataxic  form  generally  precedes  the) 
adynamic.  ( Jcrasiuiwlly  the  ataxy  shows 
itself  towards  the  et.dofthe  disease;  this 
oc-iirs  alter  the  existence  of  a  latent  phlcg- 
masy,  which  suddenly  explodes." 

(  uiisrs.  —  "  Ciastro-intcstinal  inflammation 
aggravated  to  the  highest  degree  ;  u  n'-rvo- 
snngiiineous  constitution  ;  a  hot  and  humid 
atmosphere;  the  moral  affections,  and,  iu 
gOOerel,  all  the  causes  of  intestinal  inflam- 
mations. A  considerable  number  of  sick 
confined  in  the  same  place,  produces  a  con- 
centration of  heat  and  miasms,  which  gene- 
rating the  same  disease  in  persons  placed 
in  this  focus,  have  Caused  it  to  be  regarded 
as  of  a  contagious  nature  ;  but  it  is  not  so. 

Proiinnstic. — "  The  ataxic  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  adynamic  form,  which  may 
he  regarded  as  the  highest  degree  of  oppres- 
sion of  the  vital  powers  produced  by  an  ex- 
cessive inllammation  of  the  digestive  tube 
and  brain.  ]  n  each  there  is  less  to  be  feared 
at  the  commencement,  than  after  enduring 
some  time.  The  symptoms  of  convulsions 
are  less  dangerous  than  those  of  stupor. 
When  the  irritation  has  reached  the  last 
stage  which  we  have  described,  no  hope 
remains. 

"  In  general,  every  complication  of  gas- 
tro-enterith  renders  disease  more  serious  ; 
but  the  danger  is  augmented  if  there  be  con- 
joined any  cerebral  affection,  peritonitis  or 
pneumonia." 

Treat tn ant. — "  If  the  irritation  be  primi- 
tive, it  must  be  attacked  by  local  bleedings 
on  the  epigastrium  ;  if  it  be  consecutive, 
emollient  potations  aro  to  be  given,  of  gum- 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  citric 
acid,  of  lemonade,  in  a  word  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  is  resorted  to.  Bleedings 
will  be  dangerous  when  the  irritation  has 
become  very  intense  ;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  patient  in  a  pure  atmosphere  ; 
emollient  clysters  and  emollient  drinks  are 
the  sole  means  to  be  employed.  Tonics, 
stimulants  of  every  kind,  ought  to  be  rigidly 
proscribed,  forasmuch  as  in  these  diseases 
the  debility  is  known  to  be  only  apparent." 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived,  ere  now, 
that  this  work  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
epitome  of  the  system  of  Broussais,  which, 
has  been  very  generally  adopted  in  France, 
and  has  produced  very  injurious  effects  on 
the  practice  of  medicine.  "  Health  and 
disease,"  savsM.  Broussais,  "are  but  vari- 
ous effects  arising  from  the  same  p.inciple, 
and  this  principle  is  irritation.     When  the. 
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health    becomes  affected,  it  is   always  \>r-    the  atmo9ph.  httH  n  <>f  vapours,  or 

CUUke    tin-    i-.Uiuiiul    St  unuhi'i  ts    destined    tn    milling  I  pai  IMttlftf  di.sp.>biUoii. 

in-.iiiiuiii  tin;  itint  tun-.,  baye  iu-i  uiiiiiuuil       •«  Prognosis. — The  danger  is  in  proper* 

the  excitation  or  irritation  in  |OSM   pan,  >.i    Hon   to   tins    intensity  of  tin-   inflammation; 

.■ise  they  are  deficient.     Th«  functions   s"11  n""v  »Oth« quantity  of  albuminoui 

,,,.,•  I      .us.-  ii  may  produce  suffocation. 

may    be    ilistni  bed    in    two    tilth-rent    ways  ;     U7T  .   ., 

Whittling  and  stertorous  breathing,  great 

free 


they   may  be  «-x. -.,  i-d  W.th  too  ..n.cl,  or  tOO    :inx;,.r       ^j, ,,,,,,  feVer>    ;iP,  ,||  ,,.,,,  ;, 

little  .iui„\."    This  tluMiry  of  Brousanis  is,    Expectoration  of  the  false  membrane,  fi 


in  fact,  nothing  more   than  the  converse  of 


respiration,  the  iriy  natural,  on  the 


contrary,  promise  a  favourable  termination." 

"    'I'ltiitmrnt.  —  1 1. 
the  commencement  01   thib  disease,    a    «>alu- 


the    BrtlAOalm    doctrine.      The    attempt    to 

reduce  every  form  of  disease  to  two  classes, 

is  about   as    rational    as   that    of  the     tyrant 

who  endeavoured  to   reduce  all  Ins  subjects    ?r*  ;ev",siou    of  tue   MflBWOjl  may  be 

to  the  same  heigh*.  J"**  '     '"^  ""  *»  "'    ^"^  *."  .'•" 

Pulsion  '     .\lav  we  not  exchange  an  irrita 

Notwithstanding  the  palpable  fallacy  upon 

which    this  doctrine  is    founded,   this  work 

may,  with  a  few  precautious,  be  safely  taken 

as  a  speculum  of  the    extant  medical    praxis 

rn  France.    \\  I  conclude  with  a  quotation  of 

the  chapter  on  Croup. 

"  Croup  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx.  It  sometimes 
commences  as  a  catarrh,  which  increases  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  angina;  while 
at  others,  this  inflammation  breaks  out  vio- 
lently at  once,  la  this  case,  we  observe 
childreu  suddenly  suffering  from,  pain  and 
heat  in  the  larynx,  which  go  on  to  swell- 
ing, lever,  and  suffocation.  In  all  cases  it 
is  an  inflammation,  anil  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  which  uii'ects  adults;  but  as  the 
muoous  membrane  in  children  is  moister, 
and  the  respiratory  canal  narrower,  the  al- 
buminous secretion,  which  forms  itself  into 
a  false  membrane,  is  more  abundant,  and 
the  danger  from  suffocation  is  more  immi- 
nent. 

44  Si/m/>to/)ts. — Laryngeal  inflammation  in 
the  croupal  form  appears  ordinarily  in  in- 
fants, after  the  suckling-  time  has  passed  ; 
and  much  more  rarely  in  adults.  There  is 
pain  in  the  superior  part  of  the  trachea, 
most  commonly  without  any  external  tumour 
or  swelling. 

44  The  croupal  sound  accompanies  the 
Obfegh  or  cries.  This  sound,  which  has  been 
compared  lo  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  appears 
as  though  it  came  from  a  metallic  tube  ;  the 
respiration  is  difficidt  and  whistling;  the 
cough  convulsive  and  dry  in  the  beginning, 
and  seems  to  threaten  suffocation  ;  some- 
times there  is  expectoration  of  the  mem- 
branous concretions  ;  the  face  is  livid  or 
red,  especially  during  the  strain  occasioned 
by  coughing,  and  there  is  often  fever;  the 
pulse  is  frequent  and  weak,  and  the  patient 
may  perish  suddenly  by  suffocation. 

44  Causes. — Cold  ;  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  from  heat  to  cold  ;  humidity  of 


tion  of  the  larynx  for  serious  gastritis? 
liesuh-s,  may  not  the  gastric  irritation  add 
to  that  of  the  larynx,  and  consequently  aug- 
ment the  danger !  I  nfortunately,  experi- 
ence proves  these  feais  to  be  too  w<  11 
founded  ;  and  what  success  from  time  to 
time  will  authorise  a  practice  so  contrary 
to  all  the  laws  of  physiology  ? 

"  Hut  to  what  are  we  lo  look  1  The  name 
of  croup  signities  nothing  ;  we  uitbt  stop  the/ 
progress  of  the  irritation,  for  we  have  to 
attend  here  to  an  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  the  larynx,  und  trachea.  From 
the  beginning,  therefore,  we  must  make 
local  bleedings,  more  or  less  frequently  re- 
peated, by  means  of  four,  five, or  six  leeches 
cm  the  part  affected,  if  it  be  a  child  ;  and  of 
a  much  greater  number,  if  an  adult  :  emol- 
lient cataplasms  ;  mild  drinks  ;  bath  to  the 
feet;  and  when  the  membrane  is  formed, 
favour  its  expectoration  by  ipecacuanha,  in. 
tloses  diminishing  with  the  decreased  inten- 
sity of  the  inilammation.  Revulsives  may 
be  employed  with  caution  in  the  intestinal 
caual  ;  for  example,  a  few  grains  of  calomel, 
provided  there  exist  no  symptoms  whatever 
of  intestinal  irritation.  It  is  by  no  means 
rare  to  find  the  croup  accompanied  by  gas- 
tritis ;  in  this  case  a  few  leeches  should  be 
applied  on  the  epigastric  region.  As  soou 
as  the  false  membrane  is  formed,  all  bleed- 
ing should  cease  ;  when  it  is  thrown  out, 
mild  soothing  remedies  should  alone  be  em- 
ployed." 

Two  synoptical  tables  are  added  at  the 
end  of  this  little  book,  the  one  of"  Irritat- 
ing Poisons"  and  the  other  of  "  Narcotic, 

Poisons,"  in  which  are  verv  clearly  arranged 
the  different  kinds  of  symptoms  they  pro- 
duce, the  treatment,  CvC.  &c,  aud  they  will 
be  found  useful  additions. 
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To  tlio.  E 'di /<->r  of  The  La* 

Si  it,- -'Nip  spirited  independence  and  strict 
inipniiKtliiv  which  YOM  have  uniformly  evin- 
ced in  advocating  t  lu-  great  cause  of  surgical 
rt'fonn.  -and  tin-  correction  of  those  flagrant 
abuses  (w'hicb  but  for  your  instrumentality 
juhI  frequent  instigations,  had  even  now  per- 
vaded nil  branches  o(  our  hitherto  degraded 
ami  insulted  profession.) bare  induced  me  to 
forwnrd  n  lew  particulars  respecting  the  late 
trial  Lyford  Vi  I  lorsiev. 

1  do  this  the  more  readily,  perceiving  in  a 
late  nuiuher  of  I  in  LktfCET  a  desire  to  gain 
some  information  on  this  subject.  I,  sir, 
have  heen  a  pupil  at  W  inchester,  and  am 
therefore  well  acquainted  with  hoth  parties. 
In  justice,  therefore, to  my  friend  Mr.  Hors- 
ley,  fa  young  man  unimpeachable  both  as 
to  his  moral  and  professional  conduct,) — in 
justice  to  the  puhlic. — and  in  justice  to  the 
profession  al  large,  1  conceive  it  an  ineum- 
bent  duty  on  me  to  put  yon  in  possession  of 
the  facts  relative  to  this  case,  previously 
making  a  few  introductory  remarks. 

Mr.  Henry  Lyford  (one  of  the.  parties  in 
question)  was  formerly  a  strong  supporter 
of  Thk  L.\\(  it;  but,  after  the  trial  Cooper 
v.  AVakley,  dreading  lest  you  should  expose 
also  the  fVinchester  bats  and  the  neglect 
and  abuses  at  the  County  Hospital,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  surgeons,  he  became  a 
decided  and  inveterateenemy  of  The  Lancet. 
j\lr.  H.  Lyford,  ;>s  vou  may  perhaps  already 
know,  is  ex-editor  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
Gazette,  latelr  published  at  Winchester 
(the  first  number  contained  a  most  unprin- 
cipled and  un justifiable  attack  on  Tin:  Lan- 
cet), and  which  became  defunct  after  the 
appearance  of  ^be  second  number.  Now,  Sir, 
I  must  tell  you  that  this  individual  proclaims 
to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  his  professional 
friends,  that  he  does  not  allow  any  of  his 
pupils  to  take  in  that  infamous  publication, 
The  Lancet  ;  if  l»e  perchance  meet  with  it, 
lie  appears  to  recoil  at  the  verv  sight  of  it, 
and  throws  it  from  him  with  pretended  dis- 
gust. The  Lancet  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  excluded  from  the  Hospital 
library — partly,  if  not  wholly,  at  bis  sug- 
gestion. Not  however  content  with  merely 
discontinuing  the  work,  they  ejected  from 
their  library  all  the  volumes  from  its  com- 
mencement, returning  them  to  the  individual 
who  so  generously  presented  them.  This, 
sir,  I  should  surmise,  was  probably  the 
cause  of  Wintoniensis'  letter  being  sent  to 
the  Medical  Examiner,  which  periodical 
Mr.  11.  Lyford  patronized  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, evidently  sent  to  that  journal  to  meet 
his  eye. 
.   Having^Sir,  thought  it  necessary  to  pre- 


mise thus  much,  I  will  now  return  to  tk° 
original  subject.  The  pupils  of  the  othe* 
Surg<  ons,  as  well  as  many  of  the  inhabitant 
of  Winchester,  had  loft£  been  fully  aware  <,f 
the  many  indignities  of  which  Mr.  II.  Ly- 
ford's pupils  complained.  \\  lien,  therefoie, 
Wintoniensis'  letter  appeared,  all  knew  for 
whom  it  was  intended  (.Mr.  II.  Lyford 
amongst  the  rest)  ;  thinking,  however,  to 
justify  himself  itJ  the  opinion  of  the  public — 
knowing  also  the  iniluence  which  he  pos- 
sessed over  the  magistrates  of  Ui at  city  (his 
father  being  mayor),  he  requested  his  four 
pupils,  Messrs.  Miller,  Horsley,  Blake,  and 
Atkins,  to  attend  at  the  Town  uferk'a  Office, 
desiring,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Horsley, 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  written  the 
alleged  libel,  not  to  leave  his  surgery  till 
the  time  stated  for  his  appearance  before  the 
magistrate  :  thus  (to  Mr.  Lyford's  eternal 
discredit  be  it  stated)  was  this  young  man 
necessitated  to  appear  before,  a  magistrate, 
wholly  without  the  advantages  of  any 
friendly  advice,  or  legal  assistance,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  very  charges  which  were  to  be 
adduced  against  him.  On  reaching  the 
office,  the  other  three  young  men  (after  a 
lengthened  speech  from  Mr.  H.  Lyford's 
attorney,  the  object  of  which  was  to  intimi- 
date and  threaten  them  with  having  their 
indentures  cancelled)  were  sworn  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  said  letter  ;  the  result  of 
this  examination  was,  that  Mr.  Horsley,  after 
being  detained  for  two  hours,  was  even- 
tually bailed  for  his  appearance  at  the  ses- 
sions. From  this  day,  November  24th,  1829, 
up  to  the  7th  of  January  1830,  the  day  on 
which  the  city  sessions  were  held,  Mr. 
Horsley  was  incarcerated  (for  such  I  term 
it)  in  Mr.  Lyford's  surgery,  not  being  al- 
lowed to  absent  himself  even  for  five  minutes 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  a  period  of 
nearly  seven  weeks!  and,  though  in  the  last 
year  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  compelled 
to  dispense  the  whole  of  the  medicines,  to 
make  all  the  pills,  rub  up  the  ointments,  ccc. 
which  he  was  never  wont  to  do  before  ;  whilst 
a  junior  apprentice,  son  of  Mr.  L.,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  dispensed  these  very 
medicines,  was  sent  daily  to  visit  patients, 
and  attend  midwifery  cases;  both  of  which 
privileges  Mr.  Horsley  had  never  yet  eu- 
I  .yed.  Thus,  sir,  was  he  denied  every  pro- 
fessional advantage— denied  visiting  his  ac- 
quaintance in  the  city — expressly  denied 
visiting  his  relatives  at  Portsmouth,  or  see- 
in"-  even  his  legal  adviser  ;  and  flatly  and 
repeatedly  denied  by  Mr.  H.  Lyford  himself 
the  undoubted  right  of  daily  attending  the 
hospital— and  the  other  surgeons  of  that  in- 
stitution denied  him  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing their  hospital  practice  also;  the  secre- 
tary of  that  institution  being  requested  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Hoisley  this  de term; nation. 
Thus  does  the  very  individual  who  is  bound 
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bvthe  indentures  to  ad*  rd  him  all  the  initruc-    ii^tr-ly  D  i-  ^liort  comment  more.-— 

li M  he  can,  a>>  Mell  U  the  **xi,lu^vt:  light  oh  It  was  in  'In-    puwi-r  of   tl.»    Urf.-ndant's  at- 
daily  viiiiui^   Ins   patients   ut  the  hospital,    toroer  to  have  til  I  >ued  tin-  pmi 

not   only  uu/ti'uiuul.'i/,   us  his    muster,    di-i.  v    Mgl*,    without   allowing    the    pi  mitili    i>,   call 


huu    tins   right,  but   he  does  it  also    a~>  oi,<- 


evtn    u  single    witness;    to   make    the   vic- 


ot'  the  suigeons  to  that  institution,  latins,  turv  more  deeiitve  and  complete,  however, 
sir,  perfurmiux  the  obligation  which  ■  imv  he  allowed  him,  not  only  to  call  four  of 
ter  owes  to  his  apprentice  !  Is  tins,  l  would  his  principal  witnesses,  but  even  permitted 
ask,  justice  I  Is  tins  that  libera]  and  honour-  them  to  retire,  without  thinking  it  peceaaary 
able  feeling  which  one  professional  man  owes  to  cross  examine  them.  The  proceed, 
to  another]     Great  interest  was  excited   in    having  now  lasted  for  upwards  of  three  hours 

Winchester   as    to  the    result  of  this  trial (during    which    the    court    was   crowded   to 

even  Mr.  II.  Lyford's  moat  intimate  friends  excess),  the  recorder  was  at  length  under 
having  expressed  themselves  indignant  at  .Mr.  'the  necessity  of  intimating  to  the  plaintiff, 
L. 'a  conduct;  and  the  wholecity,  I  may  say,  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  think  of  pro- 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  was  unanimous  feeding  "fortius.  It  la  only  to  he  regret  (ted, 
in  its  approval  of  Mr.  Ilorsley's  manly  that  under  existing  circumstances,  the  de- 
conduct — most  anxious  for  his  success — es-  <  fendant's  attorney  had  no  opportunity  of 
pecially  as  it  was  generally  understood  that  j  refuting  the  false,  contcnipti'de,  and  »■■/  ortvd- 
Mr.  Lylbrd  had,  through  his  attorney,  made  less  accusations,  which  Agured  so  pre-emi- 
two  offers  of  conciliation  to  the  friends  *  nently  in  the  opening  speech  of  his  op- 
of  the  defendant ;   both  of  which   were   in-  i ponent. 

dignanily  rejected  hv  the  defendant,  who  Sir,  having  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
informed  the  plaintitf,  through  his  attorney,  leading  (acts  of  the  late  trial,  which  1  deem 
of  his  determination  to  have  a  full  and  com-  i  either  necessary  or  expedient  at  present,  1 
plete  exposure,  in  a  superior  court,  of  Mr.  will  now  leave  the  case  entirely  in  your 
Henry  Lyford's  unjustifiable  treatment,  and  own  bauds,  with  the  express  understanding 
professional  neglect,  evinced  towards  Mr. :  that  vou  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  let- 
Horsley,  during  a  period  of  four  years  and  |  ter,  or  to  make  whatever  comments  you 
upwards.  In  this,  however,  the  defendant  :  ph-aso  in  the  form  of  a  leading  article.  1 
was  disappointed,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  j  have  enclosed  the  (.Uh  number  of  the  Kxa- 
sessions,  when  his  attorney  was  provided  with  j  miner,  which  contains  ft'iJitonicnsis'  letter  ; 
a  writ  of  certiorari  to  remove  the  trial  into  (and  will  here  premise,  that  1  know  too  well 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  plaintiff  un- i  the  independent  principles  of  Tut  Lam  n, 
expectedly  abandoned  all  the  churges  alleged  i  for  one  moment  to  suppose  that  you,  air, 
against  him  in  the  indictment  :  merely  ma-  I  will  ever  shrink  from  advocating  and  defend- 
king    an   application   to    the    Court    (which    mg,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  the  cause 


might  have  been  done  on  any  other  day 
before  two  magistrates)  to  cancel  his  in- 
denture, on  the  ground  of  his  having  written 
what  the  plaintiff's  attorney  was  pleased  to 
desiguate,  a"  malicious  libel"  against  Mr. 
H.  Lyford. 

But  here  the  plaintiff's  attorney  was  de- 
feated, in  the  most  admirable  style,  by  his 
own  weapons,  or  rather  witnesses  ;  for  the 
recorder  (Philip  Williams,  Esq.)  repeatedly 
advised  him  to  drop  the  case,  as  every  step 
he  took  only  involved  him  in  fresh  dirhcul- 


you  have  volunteered  to  espouse  ;  satisfied 
that  you,  sir,  will  not,  like  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Lxaminer  {vide  Nos.  S  and  10  of 
that  publication),  ever  recant  your  own 
words,  for  the  sake  of  even  fifty  letters  from 
Mr.  II.  Lyford's  attorney. 

I  feel  confident  that  if,  on  perusing  tha 
facts  now  in  your  possession,  you  think  that 
they  require  exposure  (and  I  will  pledge 
myself  as  to  theiraccuracy  and  fidelity) ,  1  say 
I  am  sure  thai  you  will  not  hesitate  to  give 
them  immediate  publicity  through  the  lue- 


tics ;  yet  he  still  persisted  in  the  futile  at-  dium  of  your  widely-circulnted  Journal, 
tempt  to  cancel  this  young  man's  inden-JThen,  sir,  1  feel  satisfied  that,  as  an  inde- 
tures;  and  for  what  \ — tor  having  written  a  pendent  journalist,  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
letter  (for  this  was  actually  the  only  charge ,  expose  fully  this  individual,  and  hold  up 
they  even  attempted  to  allege  against  him)  !  such  conduct  as  a  just  subject  of  scorn  and 
which,  as  the  recorder  distinctly  stated,  was1  derision — that  vou  will  teach  Lyford,  the 
of  itself  insufficient,  should  they  even  prove  medical  profession,  and  the  public,  that 
Mr.  Horsley  to  be  the  actual  writer  and  I  whilst  Thk  Lancet  exists,  abuses  such  as 
publisher  of  the  letter,  to  warrant  such  an  ap- 1  these  shall  not  be  tolerated  ;  but  that  inevi- 
plication.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  you  have  failed  i  table  and  full  exposure  must  and  shall  rol- 
in  doing  this — none  of  the  evidenceyou  have  i  low.  J  he  case  now  rests  with  yourself; 
adduced  here  to-day,  has  proved  Mr.  Horslev  I  and  it  is  enough  tor  me  to  know  that  I  leave 
either  the  author  or  publisher* — I  (con-  it  in  the  hands  of  one — who,  through  the 
tiuued  the  recorder)  shall  shrink  from  the  medium  of  his  immutably-established  jcur- 
responsibility  of  sanctioning  your  measure."  nal,  has  ever  proved  an  independent  and 
Ju  conclusion,  I  shall  content  myself  with  undaunted  advocate  in  defending  the  medi- 
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cal  practitioner's  rights  and   privilege — thie  ! 
strenuous  and  able  advocate   of  medical  re- 
form— the    pupil's  friend — the    staunch   and 
independent    opposor    of     all     professional 
abuses. 

Amicus  Jusii  in. 
London,  February,  18.J0. 


The  following  is  the  letter  of  TEinlonien- 
vi.s,  referred,  to  ill  tbe  foregoing  letter  :  — 

*'  T>  thr  Editor  of  the  Medical  Examiner. 

"  Sin, —  1  read  with  evident  satisfaction, the 
leading  article  contained  in  the  third  number 
of  your  excellent  and  impartial  journal,  re* 
garding  that  most  important  subject,  "  the. 
early  education  of  medical  men."  All  that 
you  have  there  stated  is,  alas!  too  true. 
Would,  however,  that  the  abuse  stopped 
there!  Were  it  necessary  for  my  purpose, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold  which  would  more  than 
verify  all  that  you  have  there  asserted.  I 
could,  at  once,  cite  numerous  and  undeniable 
instances  of  the  grossest  professional  neglect, 
to  say  nothing  of  domestic  abuses,  which  are 
equally  flagrant,  unjust,  and  unwarrantable 
— abuses  which,  to  say  tbe  least  of  them,  re- 
flect the  highest  discredit  upon  him  from 
whom,  far  different  conduct  might  justly  be 
expected.  I  could  adduce  facts  which 
would,  at  least,  have  the  effect  of  opening 
the  eyes  of  parents,  and  teach  them  not  to 
be  so  deceived  by  the  respectability  of  the 
parties  with  whom  they  intend  to  place  their 
sons,  as  to  imagine  that  these  will  neces- 
sarily be  treated  in  that  honourable  and 
equitable  manner  which,  the  station  and 
talents  of  the  individual  and  large  premium 
required,  would  naturally  lead  them  to  anti- 
cipate. 1  could,  I  say,  at  least,  teach  parents 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  mere  name  and 
respectability  of  the  individual;  but  to  in- 
quire if  the  domestic  comforts  and  profes- 
sional advancement  of  the  pupil  would  be 
attended  to.  However  great  the  local  ad- 
vantages may  be  ;  however  skilful  the  sur- 
geon ;  what  does  it  avail  the  pupil,  if  he 
receive  no  instruction!  Too  many  (and, 
unfortunately  for  myself,  I  have  not  far  to 
go  for  an  instance)  receive  young  men  into 
their  houses  merely  for  filthy  lucre'  sake  ; 
expecting  with  them  large  premiums.  And 
for  what  I  Not,  I  hope,  to  treat  them  as  I 
have  been,  in  a  manner  the  roost  degrading  ; 
nay,  in  some  respects  even  worse  than  the 
very  menials  of  the  establishment.  The 
premium  once  received,  and  a  month  or  two 
elapsed,  professional  instruction,  domestic 
comforts,  and  necessaries,  nay,  even  com- 
mon-place civility  are  alike  denied  ;  and  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  an  explanation 
of  conduct  so  unreasonable  and  unprofes- 
sional, the  only  answer  received,  the  only 
redress  obtained,  is  the  charge  of  insolence 


and  discontent.  1  am  unwilling  to  occupy 
too  much  of  the  pages  of  vour  useful  journal, 
or  I  could  willingly  liave.  detained  the  atten- 
tion of  \niir  readers  for  a  few  moments 
longer,  whilst  1  dilauVd  upon  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  treatment,  here  complained  of; 
treatment  which  1  have  too  long  arid,  alas, 
too  tamely  permitted.  But,  /or  the  present, 
1  forbear. 

M   WlNTONIENSIS. 

"  Winchester,  November  17. 

["  We  .vhall  advert  to  the  subject  of  this 
letter  next  week."— En.  M.  E."  j 



ALLEGED     MOMXT     IN    THE     ANATOMY     DE- 
I'AUIMENT   OF   THE   LONDON    UNIVEKSI'IY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancf.t. 

Sir, — More  than  five  months  of  the  me- 
dical session  at  the  University  have  elapsed, 
and  you  will  scarcely  credit  it  that  Mr.  Pat- 
tisson,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  hasnotyet 
demonstrated  the  parts  of  hernia,  lithotomy, 
the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,  the  nerves, 
or  even  the  whole  of  the  muscles  ;  again, 
Mr.  Bennett,  who,  by-the-bv,  states  in  the 
advertisement,  that  "  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man body  will  be  completely  demonstrated, 
at  least  twice,  during  the  session  ;"  has  not, 
I  assure  you,  demonstrated  a  ligament,  the 
parts  of  lithotomy,  the  larynx,  the  ear, 
the  eye,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  origin 
of  the  cerebral  nerves,  or  the  brain;  and  of 
those  parts  he  has  demonstrated,  the  sub- 
jects have  been  so  bad,  and  so  miserably 
dissected,  that  I  believe  no  other  man  in 
London  would  have  thought  of  demonstrat- 
ing from  them.  The  medical  class  here 
consists  of  nearly  three  hundred  students, 
of  which  number  you  would  naturally  ex- 
pect, at  least,  a  sixth  part  would  be  con- 
stantly dissecting  ;  but  look  to  our  dissect- 
ing-room for  the  fact }  I  have  visited  it  day 
alter  day,  and  the  average  number  dissect- 
ing, I  can  confidently  assert,  is  not  more 
than  ei^ht  or  ten  ;  but  the  reason  is  obvious; 
have  we,  as  at  other  schools,  two  demonstra- 
tors in  their  dissecting  dresses,  and  who  are 
never  absent  from  the  room  from  ten  till 
three,  and  who  are  neither  above  working 
with  the  pupils,  nor  explaining  the  parts  as 
they  proceed!  No!  It  may  be  urged, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Bennett's  health  will  not 
allow  him  to  attend  to  the  dissecting-room, 
and  that  AJr.  P/nltips's  pupil  attends  for 
him  ;  but  are  we,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  deprived 
of  that  instruction,  which  we  have  a  ri^lit  to 
expect,  and  for  which  we  have  paid  a  large 
fee,  because  Mr.  Bennett  has  ill  health  { 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Phillips's  attendance, 
I  leave  it  to  the  class  to  determine,  whether 
he  is  iu  the  dissecting-room  one  hour  a  day, 


ii  un.\  HNE  L\   Ml  II  VLCil  \. 


i,  whether  in-  attends  il  all  Mid  iptafcia§j  iin«i  l  i-u-.i  non,  i  irW 

U-iallU«                    .....i,  -ma.    l.r  ;»  l,,u,  I   .ma  -.-comlo    to  utr.ul  tm  minutes.         W  hm    Uic 

i*.    bmi   1     uin  tit  was    vt-rv  violent,    lite    -i>n    ol    the  cheek 

Willi                iniliua*  he  i«  ;yet,  ut  the  bum*  became  wiinkJad,    ihe   muscle*  ol    ih.-   uCo 

tun.,   i  I enti  hI  be   il  11   i  a  in  man  io  b*ia  were  convulsed,  there  was  a  great  dischuroa 

the  dissecting-room.   Let  it  he  remembered,  uf  tears,    and   Uu   jawi  VtM  foal)  prssard 

that  the  fee  paid  to  othej  si shqdki  tor  two  together.    During  hot  ami  raisr)  wither  tho 

guod  systematic  i                       Utresi  ia  not  attacks  kiwi    moai  frequent  andaev.re,  and 

inure   than   a  c   pay    at   the    I  niveau  ty    foi  Boinctimei  the  patient  had  no  less  than  ni- 

wbut   our    professors    deiUMniuata    loo    loag  t<-»  n   Ins   in    twnm    tour  bourn.       Ili<r«-  was 

course,  u  hich,  in  reality,  (ii* the  present  one  no  redness  or  avebing  ot  the  face-     'I  he  ap- 

lii  ay  be  taken    as   an    example,  :    M   om-  Km-  plication  of  the  empla^ti  um  opn  having  pro- 

course  of   pull'  ami  Bonaeoae,  ami  not  01  Idueed    im    relief,    M.    Kayer   ordered   the 

anatomy.     In  comlu>ion,    1  beg  to  say,  thai  "^amrtaal  nil  afftrarptatinc,  to  half  si  drislim 

no  person  has  the   iuteiests  ot   this   mstitu-  daily,  which  dose  was  uradually  au^iio-ntt-d 

tion    more    at    heart  than  myself :    and    it   is  to     two     diachms.      1ms    was    followed    by 

with  a  wish  to  .-.timulaie  the  Council  to   look  -mat    improvement,    and  the    attacks  <iuni- 

into    the    truth   ot   wliat   I    have   mentioned,  iii>hed,    both     in     frequency    and    violence; 
that  1  trouble  you  to  insert  this  in  the  pa»-es  ■  when,  on    the    14th    of   June,   symptoms   of 

ot  your   highly   respectable  Journal.     They  '/astro-intestinal   irritation   came   on,  which 

may  rest  assured,  that   unless   something  is  prevented   the   further  use    of  the    remedy, 
done,  and  speedily,  the  medical  department,  ' instead  ot    which  the  tartar  emetic  ointment 

a  department  to  which  the  I  Diversity  now  was  rubbed  in.    Up  to  the  'J.'ith  the  improve- 

owes  its  principal  support,   must  inevitably  ment  continued  ;  on  this  day,   however,  the 

fall  into  decay  and  final  disrepute.  fits  returned  with   as  much   violence  us  be- 
in    the   hope   that  some    reformation  will  ,  fore.     The  turpentine  was  accordingly  once 

take  place  in  the,  at  present,  rile  si/slttn  of  more  resorted  to,  and  given  to  a  drachm  and 


giving  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  in  the 
management  of  tin-  dissecting-room,  and 
with  many  apologies  for  trespassing  so  long 
Upon  your  time, 

1  remain,  Sir, 

\  our  obedient  servant, 

A   I'llllNU   TO,    AND  Pl'l'll.  or,  the 

London  I  niw.ksH  v. 
London  University* 

.March  l/>,  18 30. 
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a  half  a  day.  This  was  again  followed  by  a 
considerable  remission  of  the  symptoms, 
but  by  the  first  of  July,  the  irritability  ot' 
the  stomach  had  again  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  render  it  riecessnrv  to  discon- 
tinue the  remedy.  In  its  stead,  half  a  grain 
of  tartaiised  antimony  was  given,  which 
produced  vomiting  and  diarrlm-a,  apparently 
with  a  continual  remission  of  the  neuralgia. 
On  the  loth  of  Julv,  the  patient  felt  so 
much  relieved,  as  to  induce  htm  to  have, 
the  hospital  ;  during  forty-eight  hours  he 
had  had  onlv  three  or  four  slight  tits.  On 
the  17th  of  August  he  was  re-admitted,  the 
affection  being  at  that  time  as  violent  as  at 
his  lirst  admission.  From  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, up  to  the  12th  September,  arsenical 
preparatiens,  the  extract  of  belladonna,  and 
stramonium,  leeches,  and  blisters,  were 
successively     employed,    but    without    any 


EMPLOYMENT     OF    THE     ESSENTIAL     OIL 

TlUl'lMINE    IN     NEUUALCIA. 

Case  1.— ('.,    a-tat.  66,    of    an    irascible 
temperament,   was  admitted  in  May,    1829, 

with  violent  iace-aeh  on  the  riy lit  side,  effect;  the  use  of  turpentine  was  according 
The  affection  was  of  twelve  years'  standing,  !  ly  resorted  to  for  a  third  time,  and  speedily 
and  originated  from  the  suppression  of  followed  by  a  decided  relief,  which,  how- 
chronic  rheumatism  ;  he  had  been  tr.  nted  j  ever,  was  again  of  a  short  duration,  as  the 
in  several  hospitals,  where  leeches,  blisters,  i  state    of  the    stomach    contra-indicated    its 


acupuncture,  valerian,  belladonna,  etc..  had 
beeu  tried  in  rotation,  hut  without  any  effect; 
be  bad  also  had  four  teeth  extracted  ;  and, 
at  last,  by  one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  Louis, 
the  facial  nerve  divided,  neither  of  which 
operations  produced  any  relief.  On  his  en- 
trance at  St.  Antoine,  he  had  attacks  of  vio- 
lent shooting  pain  in  the  right  orbit,  temple, 
infra-orbital  region,  and  cheek  ;  sometimes 
the  pain  appeared  to  be  contined  to  a  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  nerve  onlv,  at  others,  it 
occupied  the  whole  right  side  of  the  face; 
it  came  on  suddenly,  especially  during  mas- 


further  employment.  From  the  15th  of 
September  to  the  2 jth  of  October,  besides 
a  blister  and  acupuncture,  no  less  than  600 
grains  of  camphor  were  given,  but  with 
scarcely  any  benefit.  On  the  27  th,  the  pa- 
tient left  the  hospital  to  try  the  effects  of  the 
country  air,  and  has  not  been  beard  of  since. 
Case  2. — A  female,  47  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  on  the  16th  of  January;  she 
stated,  that  within  the  last  four  months,  she 
had  been  subject  to  pain  in  the  limbs,  espe- 
cially in  the  left  hips  and  thighs  ;  at  the  time 
of  her  entrance,   the  pain  was  very  violent^ 
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of  a  shooting  kind,  and  had  nil  the  characters 
of  sciatica,  being  oe-nAned  to  the  region  ol  the 

nerve  from  its  origin ,  along  it*  course  to  the 
toes  ;  tin-  pain,  winch  came  o:»  in  paroxvsms, 
was  particularly  violent  at  night.  IikUt 
the  use  ol  camphor  lor  ab.uit  a  fortnight,  a 
alight  hut  transitory  improvement  look  place; 
alter  that  time  the  puin  bn  tune  still  more 
violent  than  he  for  .  Sin-  was  now  ordered 
to  he  hied,  ami  have  a  bundle  I  K -ech< ft 
applied  along  the  thigh,  at  two  intervals  \ 
neiiher  this,  however,  nor  tin*  application  of 
hlistets,  was  followed  by  auv  tl  lief.  On 
the  ?th  of  February,  the  essential  oil  of  tur- 
pentine was  |  ven  to  t4  drops  a  day  ;  on 
the  llUh  considerable  relief  had  already 
taken  place;  and  on  the  l.')tli,  there  re- 
gained hardly  anv  trace  of  the  affection. — 
Lane.  i'ni>i$. 


HOTEL-DIEU. 


AMAUROSIS. 


A  younc  female  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
November  last,  brought  to  the  hospital,  on 
account  of  a  complete  amaurosis,  after  a 
blow  on  the  right  eye  with  a  whip.  iS'o 
wound  could  he  discovered  ;  the  conjunc- 
tiva was  slightly  ecchymosed,  the  pupil 
dilated  and  insensible,  and  vision  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  humours  of  the  eye 
were  perfectly  transparent.  She  was  bled, 
and  had  leeches  applied  to  the  temples,  but 
without  any  immediate  benefit.  On  the 
third  day,  however,  she  began  to  distinguish 
light,  and,  after  a  few  days  more,  vision  was 
almost  completely  restored.- 

Cases  of  amaurosis,  M.  Dupuytren  ob- 
served, after  contusions  of  the  eye,  are  by 
no  means  unfrequent ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  effect  should  sometimes  be 
met  with  in  cases  where  the  external  vio- 
lence appears  hardly  sufficient  to  produce 
such  an  effect.  Thus,  corks  of  champaign 
bottles,  striking  against  the  eye,  have,  in 
some  instances,  produced  amaurosis,  and  a 
similar  cause  exists>  perhaps,  in  all  cases  of 
so-called  spontaneotis  amaurosis,  which  fake 
place  suddenly,  ftj.  Dupuytren  mentioned 
another  case  of  amaurosis,  after  a  blow  with 
a  whip,  wjjere  there  waS  apparently  no 
wound,  hut  considerable  ecchvmosis,  ami 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  violent  inflam- 
mation acceded,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  terminated 
iq  the  evacuation  of  the  humours,  in  the 
midst  of  wliich  one  of  the  knots  of  the  whip 
v'as  discovered. 

The  following  is.  in  some  respect,  an  ana- 
logous case  :  a  young  man  was  struck  with  a 
whip  over  the  arm,  so  as  to  produce  a  slight 
wound  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fo;e-arm, 
just  over  the  ulnar  nerve.     This  soon  heal- 


ed, and  h-ft  a  small  elevated  cicatrix.  A 
short  time  alterwards,  however,  thi  indi- 
vidual was  drought,  to  the  hospital  affected 
with  tetanus,  the  cause  of  which  Oould  not 
\n:  ascertained.  1  he  case,  ended  fatally,  al- 
though most  exniiMve  antiphlogistic  treat* 
ineiit  was  employed.  The  post-mortem  ex- 
amination uave  no  cine  respecting  the  origin 
and  termination  of  the  disease  ;  the  brain, 
with  its  imuibian*  s,  as  well  as  the  spinal 
chord,  were  perfectly  health v,  etc.  ;  it  oc- 
curred, however,  to  M.  Dupuytren,  to  ex- 
amine the  cicatrix  on  the  fore-arm,  in  which 
he  was  surprised  to  find  a  knot  of  the  whip 
embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  ulnar 
nerve,  the  irritation  of  which  had  undoubt- 
edly been  the  cause  of  the  tetanic  affection. 


HOPITAL  ST.  LOUIS. 

CESAREAN  OPERATION   I  MM  Kill  ATM.  Y   AFTER 
THE   DEATH   Ol    illE  MOTHER.* 

I).  E.,  aetat.  28,  was  admitted  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  1029.  It  appeared  that  she  had 
been  in  the  habitual  enjoyment  of  good 
health  up  to  the  last  four  years,  during 
which  she  had  been  labouring  under  ail  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis,  which  had 
ultimately  terminated  in  phthisis.  At  the 
time  of  her  admission,  she  was  in  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy  ;  she  was  much  wasted, 
and  complained  of  violent  pains  in  ihe  chest, 
great  dvspmea,  frequent  cough,  with  bloody 
and  puriform  expectoration.  On  the  17th 
of  July,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
she  was  on  a  sudden  seized  with  haemopty- 
sis ;  the  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  she  died  before  it  was  possible 
jto  give  her  any  assistance,  about  four  mi- 
nutes after  the  commencement  of  the  hae- 
morrhage. Five  minutes  after  her  death,  M. 
Huguier  proceeded  to  perform  the  Cesarean 
section,  in  the  following  manner  :  an  incision 
was  made  through  the  skin  and  bnea  alba, 
and  the  peritoneum  opened  from  below  up- 
wards. The  parietes  of  the  uterus  having 
now  been  divided  at  its  upper  portion,  the 
liquor  amnios  escaped  with  some  force,  and 
the  child  was  extracted  without  any  further 
difficulty.  It  was  pale  and  motionless;  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  could  scarcely  be 
l  felt.  The  umbilical  chord  was  tied  before  it 
;  was  divided  ;  hot  frictions  were  made  over 
!  the  praecordial  region,  and  air  blown  into 
J  th  o  mouth;  under  this  treatment,  and  the 
use  of  a  warm  bath,  the  pulsation  of  the 
•  heartbeeame  stronger,  respiration  ultimately 
I  also  took  place,  and  at  the  time  of  the  report, 

*  This  case  was  mentioned  in  a  former 
number  of  The  Lancet  :  the.  details  and 
additional    remarks  will,  however,  we  trust, 

he  found  worth  communicating. 

J 
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thirty  days  after  the  operation,  the  child  P  li 

pelfet.  t!\     health)  . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  suddenness  of 

the    death    of   the    mother   was   the    indirect 

MUM  of  the  success  in  tln.i  case.      The  n 

or  Imi  protracted  sgony  of  the  mother  would 
unquestionably  have  been  si  oompanied  by 
the  death  of  the  child.  lusfain es  of  VUC- 
Aeeaful  Ca'sarean  section-,  alter  the  death  of 
the  mother,  an-  accordingly  extremely  rare  ; 
and  at  the  Maternite,  only  one  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  fifteen  years.  M.  Aloaod 
performed  the  operation  three  tunes  last 
year,  at  the  Maison  ii' Accouchement  ;  in 
two  cases  the  mothers  were  near  their  con- 
finement ;  one  of  the  children  was  dead,  the 
other  gave  only,  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
feeble  sign*  of  life.  In  the  third  case  the 
mother  died  in  the  eighth  mouth  of  preg- 
nancy, of  cerebral  inflammation  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart  ;  the  Operation  was  per- 
formed twelve  minutes  after  death  ;  the 
■placeiit.i  was  found  to  lie  inserted  at  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  uterus:  after  the  section 
of  the  umbilical  chord,  about  a  pint  of  blood 
escaped  from  the  uterine  end.  The  child 
was  well  formed,  about  four  pounds  in 
■weight,  pale,  motionless,  and  the  heart  pul- 
sated very  feebly;  after  the  insufflation  of 
air,  however,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and 
the  carotid,  became  much  stronger,  and  even 
perceptible  to  the  eye  :  this  effect  was,  how- 
ever, but  transdtory,  and  after  an  hour  the 
action  of  the  heart  appeared  almost  ro  cease, 
and  the  upper  extremities  became  still".  After 
two  hours,  the  insufflation  having  still  been 
persevered  in)  with  the  addition  of  hot  fric- 
tions, «N:e.  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  again 
became  stronger,  and  the  extremities  llexi- 
ble  ;  rind  three  hours  and  a  half  alter  its 
birth,  the  child  made  some  inspiratory  effort 
attended  with  a  feeble  scream  ;  after  this, 
however,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  became 
insensible,  and  it  died,  live  hours  after  birth. 
— Jxente  DJedicale,  Stc. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 


INJURY    TO    THE    SPINE DEATH. 

Thomas  Cameron,  a  fine  muscular  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  admitted  Jan.  29th, 
under  Mr.  Morgan,  having  a  short  time  be- 
fore fallen  fioni  the  mast  of  a  ship  to  the 
•deck,  a  distance  of  thirty  feet;  he  was 
taken  Sip  quite  sensible,  and  immediately 
-conveyed  to  this  hospital.  It  was  stated 
that  he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  shoulders  : 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  body,  as  high  as  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  having  lost  the  power  of 
feeling  and  motion,  a  minute  examination  of 
the  spinal  column  was  instituted,  but  no  ir- 
regularity of  the  vertebra?  could  be  disco- 


Wht-ii   in   a  horizontal   position,  hn 

<hd     not    appear     to    sutler    much,    but    M 

elevated,   ha*  complained  of  exquisite 

pain  about  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and 

the  first  dorsal.     Panic  in  ■  itefi 

tioa  •.  pedes  scarcely  40   in  a  minute,  and 

full;  surface  of  the  l>o<:v  nearly  of  the  natu- 
ral   temperature.     He    ran     use    his     armg 
In  the  evening  a  dose  of  castes  ail 
w.i-  administered  to  him. 

.'!().  Bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated 
by  the  Oil,  but  the  fieces  were  passed  with- 
out his  knowledge.     It  wai  found  necessary 

last  night  to  draw  off  his  water  with  a  ca- 
theter, and  the  operation  has  been  fre- 
quently repeated  at  his  earnest  request.  I 
small  quantity  of  mine  in  his  bladder  caus- 
ing considerable  uneasiness.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  pulse  having  risen  in  frequency-, 
tho  dre-sers  bled  him  from  the  arm  to  the 
ampunt  of  "=xvj.  Priapism  subsided  ;  motion 
and  sensation  lost  in  the  fore-arms.  At  two 
o'clock  Mr.  Morgan  saw  him,  an  I  having 
examined  the  spine,  said  he  could  not  de- 
tect any  irregularity,  and  inferred  that  there 
was  laceration  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  Pulse, 
90;  no  pain  in  the  head.  Ordered  V.S. 
to  be  repeated  nd  ^viij  ;  n  catheter  to  re- 
main in  the  bladder  ;  to  take  ext.  colocyntli 
comp.  jrr.  xv  ;  calomel,  gr.  x,  statim. 

,*)1.  Bowels  freely  opened;  respiration 
obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  mucus,  which  lie  is  un- 
able to  expectorate.  During  the  night  his 
arms  became  paralysed  ;  at  ten  o'clock  this 
morning  he  died. 

Post- Mortem  Examination. 

Spine. — On  removing  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  a  displacement  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  was  discovered,  and  on  a  further 
examination,  the  body  of  this  vertebra  ap- 
peared as  if  it  were  driven  in  upon  the 
spinal  marrow.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
medulla  spinalis  from  the  canal  at  this  part, 
it  was  found  completely  severed,  the  theca 
alone  being  entire.  Below  the  seat  of  in- 
jury there  was  considerable  extravasation  of 
blood  on  the  chord. 

Brain. — Dura  mater  vascular  ;  slight 
effusion  of  serous  fluid  between  the  arach- 
noid and  pia  mater  ;  extravasation  of  blood 
upon  the  cerebellum. 

slbdomen. — Colon  rather  contracted  where 
it  passed  under  the  stomach  ;  small  patches 
of  a  dark  venous  hue  on  some  of  the  small 
intestines. 

Pelvis. — Mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der slightly  thickened. 


hematocele. 


Moses  "Vail,  about  :5.5  years  of  age,  ad- 
mitted Dec.  21st,  IS1.".),  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  having  received  a  violent  blow 
on   his   testicles  some  time  previous,  from 


TUMOUR  OF  THE  FACE, 
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the   leg   of  n  stool.     At  die  time  of  his  ad- '  els   Open  ;   tongue  clean;  appetite    increas- 
ing,    lie  is  now  using  the  following  lotion, 


Z'nui  attiph.'j  Kiij ', 

yJi/tur,    ll»j. 

Feb.  .'J.  Neatly  well  ;  is  walking  about 
the  ward,  and  lakes  a  pint  of  the  house 
porter  daily.  Wound  in  the  scrotum  nearly 
healed. 


mission,  each  testicle  was  swollen  as  large  aa 
a  goose's  em;,  and  hi-Jilv  painful  on  being 
touched  ;  the  setolmn  was  of  a  duiA-red 
colour,  and  very  hot  ;  abdomen  slightly 
temler;  tongue  white  and  moist  ;  puhe'.'tt, 
and  full  |  baa  pass  his  urine  very  well.  Or- 
dered, 

Ext,  ctlocynth  romp.  gr.  xv  ; 

J/i/(h<trg//ri  tiu&i  gr.  x,  tap.  stntim. 

Twelve  heches  to  be  applied  to  the 
senium,  and,  afterwards,  linen,  made 
wet  with  cold  spirit  lotion,  to  be  kept 
constantly  on  the  part ;  to  keep  in  bed. 

84,  Testicles  and  scrotum  highly  painful  ; 
swelling  not  diminished  ;  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  has  subsided  ;  bowels  open  ;  sleeps 
well  at  ni-ht;  tongue  moist ;  pulse  ol).  Or- 
dered, 

Mist,  mniiius.  cum  magnet,  suljmcd., 
5;ss.  ter  die. 

Ten  leeches  to  the  scrotum. 

30.  Very  little  amendment ;  scrotum  very 
red  and  vascular  ;  testicles  exquisitely 
painful  on  being  touched,  and  not  diminish- 
ed in  siz.j  ;  bowels  open  ;  pulse  o.'>,  and 
compressible  ;  tongue  white.  Sixteen  leeches  tempting  its  removal  hy  ligature.  Mr.  Key 
to  be  applied  immediately;  live  grains  of  saw  the  case,  and  having  observed  how 
blue  pill  to  be  taken  every  night.  freel}'  it  was  supplied  with  blood  from  differ- 

Jan.  2f.  1330.  Tains  in  the  testes  relieved  ent  arteries,  said  he  thought  it  could  be 
after  the  application  of  the  leeches,  and  they  only  cured  by  tying  the  external  carotid, 
are  rather  diminished  in  size.  Cont.  remed.  '.'Sir  A.   Cooper  was  called  in  to  decide   the 

6.  Yerylittleimprovement;  tongue  furred ;'  point,  and  his  opinion  coincided  with  thaf. 
sleeps  well.     Cont.  rued.  j  of  Mr.  Morgan.    The  tumour  is   of  a  pur- 

9.   Mouth   slightly  affected  by  the   mer-    pie  colour,  and  pulsates  distinctly ;   the  dis- 
cury  ;  testes  still  very  painful,  and  have  not   ease  appears  likewise  to  extend  to  the  upper 
decreased  materially  in   size.     Ten  leeches  'eyelid.     The  operation  was  performed  in  the  ' 
to  be  applied  to  the  scrotum,  and  cont.  med.  ■  lollpwing  manner  : — a  large  needle,  resern- 

13.  Copious  ptyaiism;  restless  at  night ;  j  bling  a  packthread-needle,  armed  with  nar- 
toijgue  wliite  ;   pain  diminished.  row  tape,  was  passed   through  the  centre  of 

lb.  Scrotum  distended  and  painful  ;  ra-  !  the  base  of  the  tumour,  from  near  the  inter- 
ther  a  free  incision  was  made  into  it  with  ■  nal  can  thus  of  the  eye  downwards  and  out- 
a  lancet,  when  about  four  ounces  of  dark  wards.  A  second  needle  was  then  passed 
clotted  blood  were  pressed  out.  Ordered  a  j  through  the  tumour  near  the  base  of  the 
common  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  part;  I  right  ala  nasi,  and  carried  obliquely  up- 
to  take 


TUMOUR    OF    THE    l'ACI!. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  17.  A  young  man, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  walked  into  the 
theatre  at  the  appointed  time  to-day,  with  a 
tumour  rather  larger  than  a  goose's  egg,  oc- 
cupying the  right  side  of  the  face.  Thi.-; 
was  originally  a  ir.uvua,  and  has  been  very 
gradually  increasing  since  he  was  six  months 
old.  It  did  not  cause  much  inconvenience 
till  within  this  last  year,  when  it  would  oc- 
casionally enlarge  considerably,  obstructing 
the  sight  of  the  right  eye,  and  causing  a 
good  deal  of  pain. 

He  was  admitted  about  a  fortnight  ago 
under  Mr.  Morgan,  wdio  determined  on  at- 


Ext.  colon/ nth  com  p.  gr.  xv; 

Hrjd.  submuriat.,  gr.  x,  immediately  ; 

Plummers pill,  gr.  ijss,  every  night. 
£0.  Salivation  not  so  profuse.     Much  re- 


wards and  outwards,  thus  crossing  the 
other  nearly  at  light  angles,  each  of  the 
ends  projecting  beyond  the  tumour.  The 
tape  was  now  passed  round  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  gradu- 
ally tightened,  so  as  to  obstruct  the,  circulu- 


4.K'.    oaiiviuiuu  uui.su  proi  use.       mutu    IC"  ^     .  °  -.--.-.      _,.--.._ 

lieved  since   the  incision  into  the  scrotum  : '  tnm  lM  t]w  P;lrt.  and  then  fastened  to  one  of 

...  ...  ♦!,.-.     ■.,,.„ /I  I.,  .        ri"i...    „„.:,..,..    „ i_: ;      „f 


testes  smalier  ;  sleeps  better.  Bowels  were 
freelv  opened  with  the  cal.  and  colocynth  ; 
pulse  85,  and  soft;  tongue  moist. 

L'.b  Testes  much  diminished  in  size,  and 
not  painful;  mouth  slightly  affected  with 
the  mercury  ;  s.eeps  very  well  at  night. 
"Wound  in  the  scrotum  looks  healthy,  and 
discharges  a  moderate  quantity  of  thick  pus. 

3'.).  Mercurial  action  on  the  system  not 
yet  subsided  ;  testes  nearly  the  natural  size  . 
no  pain  ou  pressure;   wound  healing  ;  bow. 


the  needles.  The  patient  complained  of 
pain  in  his  head  oi.d  eye  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  operation.  On  the  two  sharp  poiuts 
of  the  needles,  two  pieces  of  cork  were 
placed. 



The   attendance  of  the    surgeons  at  this 
hospital    is    so   very   bad,   that   they  are   re- 
peatedly deserted  hy  almost  all  the  pu 
before  they  have  finished  their  daily  rouudst 


90  t 
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ST.  HloM.ws   HOSPITAL. 

■BYtlPBLAS.     wnii      IBSCEISfS     l  mi  B    ihk 

FASi  1  » 

W  1 1  i  i  v  m  1 1  v  ui  i.\  ,  sliced  1(>,  a  tuppenny 
post-boy,  was  Admitted  into  Edward  * 
Ward,  .No.  io,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  s?8th 

of  Junnarv.  under  the  cart-  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
with  erysipelatous  inflammation  affecting 
the  whole    of  tlif    left   foot  ami  lefr,  and    the 

fore-put  of  tlie  thigh,  oxtendiog  as  high  as 
the  groin.  He  states  tliat  the  liist  symp- 
toni  he  perceived  was  a  slight  superficial 
pain  over  the  ii'irli'-juint,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  a  wring  froai  the  stirrup  or  his 
saddle;  this  was  on  the  19th;  and  on  the 
following  day,  he  observed  a  redness  around 
the  ancle,  which  gradually  extended  tip  the 
leg  ;  hut  the  inconvenience  caused  by  it  wa.-> 
so  slight,  that  he  continued  his  employment 
until  a  lew  days  before  his  admission  into 
the  hospital,  when  he  got  wet  through, 
alter  which  the  symptoms  were  much  ag- 
gravated, and  he  was  obliged  to  keep  to  his 
bed  ;  has  not  had  any  rigours.  There  is 
slight  pain  in  the  head  ;  lips  parched  ;  oc- 
casional thirst  ;  appetite  bad  ;  bowels  con- 
stipated ;  has  not  had  any  motion  tor  a  week. 
Says  that  poultices  have  been  kept  applied 
to  the  whole  limb.  Some  house -medicine 
was  ordered  by  the  dresser,  uud  spirit  wash 
to  the  limb. 

;>0.  He  was  visited  to-day  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  ; 
and  on  examining  the  limb,  evident  lluctua- 
tiou  was  found  at  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  calf,  into  which  an  incision  was  made, 
and  about  two  ounces  of  healthy  pus  es- 
caped from  underneath  the  fascia.  Large 
vesicles  have  made  their  appearance  on  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  leg  ,  the  inflam- 
mation, which  existed  in  the  thigh  and  foot, 
has  now  very  nearly  subsided  ;  bowels  fieely 
open  ;  tongue  coated  with  a  yellow  fur ;  pulse 
102,  sharpish;  does  not  complain  of  any 
pain  ;  slept  well  last  night ;  appetite  some- 
what improved. 

Ejf'ert'escinii  mixture  three  times  a  day  ; 

Calomel,  one  grain  ; 

Rku'mrb,  twelve  grains  :  every  alternate 
night; 

Linseed  poult  tee  to  the  leg,  with  poppy 
Jomentation. 

Teh.  1.  Has  not  any  pain  in  the  leg  ;  the 
erysipelatous  blush  has  entirely  subsided. 
Says  he  could  not  sleep  last  night,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold.  The  vesicles  have  all 
burst,  leaving  an  excoriated  surface.  The 
wound  discharges.  Pulse  91,  small  ;  bowels 
freely  open.  Quinine  one  grain  three  times 
a  day  in  infusion  of  roses.  Omit  the  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  and  the  effervescing  mixture. 
Continue  the  poultices  and  fomentations. 

3.  The    wound  discharges    a  good  deal  ; 
appetite  tolerable  ;   bowels  rather  costive. 
Calomel  2  grs.,  rhubarb  6  grs  ,  every  nigbt. 


>.    HuttOB-Chop  daily,  and  half  a  pint  of 

porter. 

bed  ;    tOI  <!,  and  mor- 

bidly   red    in    tin-    cei.tre  ;     pulse    1  IO,   full; 
appetite  rathei    exceesive ;   thirst;    bowels 

■  tins  morning  ;  arii  olomed, 

deposits  a  sediment  ;    wound  discharges  a 
ideal;  bas  passed  a  restless  nigbt,  and 
complaint  ot  pain  in  the  leg,  which  looks 
red. 

'».  Very  restless  at  afglit ;  the  leg  is  easy, 
and  there  is  a  copious  discharge  from  the 
wound;  pulse  loci,  small;  tongue  a  little 
furred  at  the  back  part,  red  streak  in  the 
centre  nearly  gone  ;  face  not  tlu-died  ;  no 
thirst ;  appetite  not  so  good  :  bowele  moved 
three  times  since  last  evening  ;  urine  na- 
tural colour,  and  without  any  sediment ;  no 
redness  of  the  leg. 

10.  .\  pint  of  porter  and  oue  egg,  daily. 

11.  The  wound  in  the  leg  continues  to 
discharge  copiously;  bowels  open;  tongue 
rather  furred  at  the  back  part ;  pulse  106, 
more  full  and  irritable  ;  skin  hot;  has  occa- 
sional rigours. 

13.  Has  cold  shivers  every  day  at  about 
twelve  o'clock,  which  continue  about  au 
hour,  and  are  succeeded,  he  says,  by  heat 
and  sweating  ;  wound  discharges  a  good 
deal;  sleeps  but  little  at  night;  bowels 
open  ;  tongue  slightly  coated,  and  dryish  ; 
pulse  ll1.',  tolerably  full;  no  appetite,  and 
complains  of  nausea.  There  is  matter  form- 
ing at  the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  just  above 
the  ancle. 

18.  The  leg  is  now  strapped,  above  and 
below  the  wound;  tongue  slightly  coated 
on  the  dorsum,  clean  at  the  tip  and  edges  ; 
complains  of  an  aching  pain  in  the  leg,  from 
the  tightness  of  the  strapping  ;  wound  dis- 
charges less:  no  rigours  or  fever. 

$£,  The  abscess  a  little  above  the  outer 
malleolus  has  burst,  and  discbarges  a  good 
deal  ;  leg  continues  painful  ;  pulse  quick, 
aud  rather  small  ;  bowels  open  ;  tongue 
clean  ;  appetite  improved;  poultices  are  ap- 
plied over  the  wounds;  the  rest  of  the  leg 
strapped  as  before. 

2 -1.  A  small  abscess  has  formed  and  burst, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  ;  leg  easier; 
wounds  discharge  less  ;  general  health  im- 
proved ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels  open  ;  pulse 
78,  natural. 

tJ7.  Feels  quite  easy  ;  the  wounds  in  the 
leg  are  healing,  and  he  can  move  the  limb 
freely  without  pain  ;  says  he  eats,  drinks, 
and  sleeps  well. 

March  1.  The  wounds  are  healing  fast; 
free  fiom  pain;  appetite  good ;  no  discharge 
from  the  wound  at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
and  healthy  granulations  formed  in  all. 

4.   Up  and  dressed  ;  complains  of  a  little 
stiffness  of  the  leg,  and  cannot  quite  straight- 
en the  knee  ;   the  wounds  are  nearly  healed 
aud  he  is  iu  every  other  respect  quite  well. 
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AN  MAI.     ORATION      AM)     1)1  NMH. 

Tin  usual  evening  of  meeting  subsequent 
to  our  last  report  ai  thia  apoiety,  was  occu- 
pied by  tin-  private  business  of  the  society, 

ami  the  following  .Monday  Was  devoted  to 
the  annual  oration  ami  dinner.  The  delivery 
of  the  oration  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  St.  wait 
— the  subject,  Pp  the  relation  of  Morbid 
Anatomy  to  the  Science  of  Medicine.  "  The 
matter, ''  we  are  informed  by  a  correspon- 
dent, "  was  very  good  ;  the  delivery,  owing 
to  a  cold  under  which  the  orator  was  unfor- 
tunately labouring,  not  so.  After  gratifying 
our  intellectual  appetites,"  our  correspon- 
dent proceeds,  '*  we  retired  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  members  played  a  good 
knife  and  fotk  over  an  excellent  repast." 
Amongst  other  complimentary  toasts,  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  was 
given  ;  but  the  old  ladies  met  with  a  recep- 
tion, which,  considering  the  sex  of  the  par- 
ties toasted,  was  ungallant  in  the  extreme. 
A  motion  was  made  on  the  following  Mon- 
dayT,  in  the  society,  that  Dr.  Stewart  should 
print  the  oration,  as  a  production  which  re- 
flected "  great  honour  and  credit  on  the 
society," — a  complimeut  generally  paid,  we 
believe,  on  these  occasions,  but  seldom  acted 
upon. 


Monday,  March  15. 

Mr.  Callaway  in  the  Chair. 

REPORTING,    &C. 

The  President  for  the  last  season  has 
been  re-elected  for  the  present  year.  lie 
this  evening  returned  thanks,  briefly  congra- 
tulating the  society  on  its  increasing  pros- 
perity and  usefulness.  All  differences  which 
had  existed  amongst  them  were,  he  trusted, 
bushed.  The  subject  of  reporting  had  been 
a  topic  of  disagreement,  and  he  had  been 
blamed  for  giving  his  vote  in  its  favour.  He 
was  sorry  lor  it,  but  he  certainly  had  had  no 
occasion,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  to 
regret  that  vote.  The  publication  of  cases 
advanced  the  interests  of  science  ;  and  while 
the  proceedings  were  reported  so  fairly,  ho- 
nourably, and  opeuly,  as  they  were,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  it.  {Hear.)  Some 
persons  bad  objected  to  attend  the  meetings 
on  this  account,  but  that  was  not  his  fault  ; 
the  objection  applied  to  the  principle  itself 
— to  nothing  else.  While  adverting  to  this 
subject,  he  begged  the  members  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  their  discussious  went  forth  to 
the  public,  they  should  endeavour  to  give 
them  as  scientific  a  character  as  possible, 
enjoining  them  all  to  contribute  towards  the 
important  objects  of  the  institution.  {Ap- 
plause,) 


I  N'l  lSl  INA  I.    Or.STIU'CTIONS. 
After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had 

been  read, 

Mr.  Stephen  i  inquired  of  the  president* 

if,    in    the    ca-e    he    had    then    related    [rule 
1 1 .  ."  13)   of  Midden  and  fatal  obstruction  of  I  lie 

bowels,  the  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the 

intestine  from  a  thickening  of  its  inner  coat, 
hud    been    of   recent    formation,    or  of  long 
standing  1     To   this   question    the    president 
now   refilled,  that  he  considered   it  had  ex- 
isted  some   time.     Mr.   Stephens    then    ob- 
served, in   continuation,    that   the   case   was 
undoubtedly  an  extraordinarv  one,  and  must 
be  considered  as  a  rare  exception  to  an  almost 
universal  pathological   principle.     If  a  por- 
tion of  intestine  suddenly  passed   through  a 
I  noose  of  the  mesenterv,  or  in  any  way    be- 
came entangled,  or   subject  to   any  sudden 
cause  of  constriction,  no  reason  existed  why 
i  any  previous  symptoms  of  colic  or  obstruc- 
tion  should   have   prevailed;     but,   when   a 
constricting  cause — when,  for  instance,    a 
i  diverticulum    surrounding   the  intestine,  or 
i  a  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  canal,  had 
(long  existed,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  intestine,  except  in  some  exceedingly 
i  rare  instances,  could  carry  on  its  office  with- 
I  out  producing  occasional  colicky  pains,  and 
1  symptomsof  temporary  obstruction,  denoting 
an  impediment  to  the  free  transmission  of 
its    contents.     We   might,  indeed,  as   well 
expect   that  the  gullet,  or  rectum,   or  any 
other  outlet  of  the    body,  could  be  nearly 
closed  by  a  stricture,  without  producing  any 
symptom  denoting  it.     From  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  numerous  cases  recorded,  he, 
(Mr.  Stephens)  felt  assured,  that  constrict- 
ing causes,    of  long  standing,   mostly  pro- 
duced   colicky    paius,    or     other    previous 
1  symptoms.     At  the  last  meeting,  he,  Mr.  S. 
i  had   stated,  that  in  cases  of  mechanical  oh- 
j  struction  of  the  bowels  of  a  subacute  cba- 
j  racter,  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  was  often 
denoted  by  certain  sensations,  or  pains — by 
j  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  tenderness  in 
I  such  particular  part  than  iu  any  other.   There 
I  was  a  case  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work,  recorded 
by    Mr.    C.    Dalrymple,    which    afforded    a 
I  clear  example   of, what  he  stated.     On  cas- 
;  ually   referring    to  this   case,   on   a   former 
!  evening,  Mr.  B.  Cooper  had  observed,  that 
he  was  once  present  with  Mr.  Dalrymple  in 
!  the  examination  of  a  particular  case  of  rae- 
i  chanical  obstruction,  and  this  case  he  be- 
I  lieved  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ste- 
;  phens,  but  he  did  not  think  the   case   pre- 
;  sented  any  signs  by  which   the  situation  of 
j  the  obstruction  could  be  inferred.     He,  Mr. 
Stephens,    thought    at    the    time    that    Mr. 
j  Cooper  was   mistaken   in  the   cnse,and   ha 
i  still    thought  so,  as  the   one    to  which    he, 
Mr.  S.  referred,  occurred  in   1811;   and  he 
j  believed  it  a  striking  evidence  in  favour  of 
his   position.     On   that  occasion,   also,  he, 


room. 


Ml  I  a  case  which  he  bid  met  |  which  had  heen   ftlt  dun  must,  he 

with,  of  obstruction  ii  t Lt-  small  intestines,    thought,  havs  been  caused  by  the  sccumula< 

mpanied,  amongst  oilier  symptoms,  bj     tion  of  secretion  from  the  mucoue  BiembraM 

mittitii  t<f  facts.     Mi  sppeaftd    of  the  intestine.     I'fce  $*•  rout  m«*  mbrsne 

to  have  a  doubt  of  the  poss.bility  of  such  an    healthy,   and    the    mucous    Bienibrane    j  «-r- 
rrenee ;  but  if  Air.  Chad  rcftily   wit-    fectlv  10. 

nesseel  the  particular  CBSO  ol    VIr.  Oalrymple,  .Mr.     StBPBBWI      noticed     this     case      &.j 

tO  which   be,  Mr.  S-,  had   reiem-d,  be  could    another   example    that  mllamm  |  not 

liuve  bad   BO  doubt  of   this  kind,  lor  steico-     an  invariable,   BOI   a   common,    attendant   of 

oua  vomiting  was  among  the  symptoms,    mechani*  al  obstruct!' 
hiuI  yet  the  portion  of  intestine  which  wan       The  Pbisideni    related   the  oa 
tlie  seat  i;,  the  obet  motion,  was  tlie  ilium,   old  woman,  who  bad  three  irreducible  her- 
I  mil  the  above  doubt  oral  expreaaed  by  Air. !  nire,  one  at  the  umbilicus,  and  one  at  each 
t     iper,  be,  Air.  S.,  had  not  looked  abroad    groin;  symptom!  of  strangulation  existed, 
for  any  confirmation  of  a  symptom  which  he    but  which  hernia   was  strangulated   could 
himself  had  witnessed;  but   in  examining  not  he  detected  j  the  patient  died,  and  there 
the  recorded  cases  of  ster cor aceous  vomiting,    proved  to  be  no  stricture  of  either  hernia, 
he    found  that  the  scut  of  the  obstruction    hut  an  mum  use  biliary  calculus  was  found 
tit  ilium,  a  fact  evidently  known  to  our   in  the  gall-bladder.    Stercoral  ebus  vomiting 
predecessors,  who   had  given   the  name   of  was  among  the  symptoms  of  tl. 
ileac  passion  to  the  disease,  signifying  its  j      Mr.  Stephens  begged  to  cull  the  Pi 
m  Ot  to   be    the   ilium.      It  appeared  to  him,    dent's  attention  to  the  circumstance  of   ad- 
Mr.  S.,  that  the  contents  of  the    howels  ac-    hesions  being  quite  Sufficient,  in  many  cases, 
quired  their  excrementitious  character,  not    to  give  rise  to  such  symptoms,  without  their 
from  any  peculiar  secretion  in  i he  large  in*  j  being  airy*  stricture.     And  utter  a  few   re- 
teatiaes,  but  from  the  length  of  time  they   marks  from   Dr.  Whiting  and  -Air.  Pretty, 
were  retained.     Ii  they  were  obstructed  in.  the  debate  closed. 

their  passage  in  the  ilium  beyond  B  certain  lor  some  observations  on  the  ergot  of  rye, 
time,  they  would  become  excrementitious,  which  followed,  we  have  not  at  present 
just  as  they  do  in  the  larger  interlines. 

The  Piu-.sun  nt  said,  he  considered  the 
case  lie  had  related  as  an  extraordinary  one, 
but  Dr.  liodgkin  had  informed  him,  that  he 
had  seen  more  than  oue  of  the  kind.  The 
President  then  referred  to  a  case  (reported 
in  The  Lanokt,  p.  Bo5)  in  which  M.  Du- 
puytren  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  perform  the  operation  Ot  gastiotomy,  lor 
the  relief  of  obstruction. 

JMr.  Si  eimikns  considered  the  case  alluded 
to,  had  not  presented  so  clear  a  collection  of 
symptoms,  as  he  should  deem  necessary  to 
warrant  tin  operation  ;  and  there  also  ap- 
peared evidence  of  too  much  inllummation 
to  hope  for  success.  Failuie,  however,  in 
su<h  attempts  must,  all  things  considered, 
frequently  occur  ;  but  although  success 
might  be  rare,  yet,  in  otherwise  hopeless 
,  the  attempt  was  justifiable  where  any 
favourable  prospect  existed. 

Atr.  Kin <j don,  mentioned  a  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  died  of  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels,  with  which  he  had 
suffered,  once  in  three  months,  for  a  year 
past  ;  upon  examination  of  which,  there 
was  comparatively  little  or  no  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum  or  bowels.  Just  at  the 
point  where  the  caput  eoli  narrowed  to  com- 
mence the  ascending  arch  of  the  colon,  there 
wa>  a  sort  of  glandular  mass,  around  which 
the  intestine  had  become  adherent,  and  the 
adhesions  were  of  long  standing.  The  mass 
must  have  been  so  enveloped  when  smaller, 
:md,  as  it  increased,  occasioned  the  obstruc- 
t  on  of  which  the  patient  died.     The  pain 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 
MEDICAL    AND    OPERATIVE, 

D1.I.IVEHED  AT 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital; 
BY     MR.    LAW11ENCE. 

Lecture  XXXIV. 

Encyst  fd  Tumours  resumed. — Affections  of 
the  Skin  continued. — Erysipelas,  Simple 
and  Phlegmonous. 

Encysted  Tumours. — Tn  the  Inst  lecture,  I 
spoke  of  encysted  tumours,  and  in  mention- 
ing the  opinion  entertained  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
that  they  consist  of  enlarged  sebaceous  folli- 
cles, I  stated  such  circumstances  as  tended 
to  show  tbe  analogy  in  point  of  structure  be- 
tween those  productions  and  the  integu- 
ments. I  observed  to  you  that  the  fatty 
substance  which  fills  these  bags,  is  similar 
to  that  of  tbe  adipose  membranes  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  I  mentioned  to  you 
the  cuticular  lining  which  was  found  on 
their  internal  surface  ;  and  I  observed  fur- 
ther, that  they  frequently  contain  growths  of 
hair,  intermixed  with  the  fat.  Mr.  Lang- 
Staff  has  been  kind  enough  to  favour  me  with 
a  few  specimens  of  this  kind,  from  his  va- 
luable collection.  I  now  show  you  a  speci- 
men, taken  from  an  animal ;  it  is  from  a  bul- 
lock, and  Mr.  Langstaff  informs  me,  that 
when  the  hair  of  the  auimal  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  the  cuticular  lining  of  the  bag  is  also 
dark.  In  this  instance  both  the  cuticular 
lining  and  the  hair  are  dark.  The  next 
which  I  show  you  is  a  small  cyst,  taken  from 
a  sheep,  containing  a  quantity  of  wool. 
Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  human  subject, 
of  a  cyst  turned  inside  out,  showing  a  large 
quantity  of  hair.  Mr.  Langstaffconfirms  the 
fact  I  mentioned  to  you,  of  these  hairs  being 
without  bulbs. 

I  should  have  stated  to  you  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, but  I  omitted  to  do  so,  that  tbe  cysts 
sometimes  contain  hydatids.  These  cysts, 
which  are  immediately  subcutaneous,  which 
lie  in  the  adipose  stratum  immediately  be- 
No.  343. 


neath  the  skin,  contain  the  various  matters  I 
described  to  you  in  the  last  lecture,  moro 
particularly  matters  of  a  more  or  less  fatty 
substance  ;  but  we  sometimes  find  these  cysts 
seated  more  deeply,  perhaps  seated  imme- 
diately under  the  superficial  muscles  \  and  it 
is  these  that  contain  hydatids  ;  that  is, 
globular  bags,  fdled  with  fluid,  and  not  adhe- 
rent to  the  cysts  in  which  they  are  contained. 
Now,  I  remember  seeing  an  operation  per- 
formed on  a  young  woman  for  a  tumour  in 
the  neck.  It  was  conjectured  to  be  a  solid 
tumour,  but  when  the  integuments  were  di- 
vided and  the  part  was  cut  open,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  large  hydatid.  There  was  a 
smooth  cyst  and  a  large  hydatid  in  it.  I  re- 
member an  instance  of  an  operation  at  this 
hospital,  where  there  was  a  tumour  removed 
from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh 
of  a  female  ;  it  was  rather  deeply  seated  ; 
so  that  before  the  operation  was  performed 
no  very  clear  opinion  could  be  formed  of  its 
composition,  but  when  it  was  exposed  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  bag  containing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hydatids.  I  met  with 
an  instance,  myself,  of  a  large  cyst  contain- 
ing hydatids  developed  in  the  orbit.  Andl 
may  mention  to  you,  generally,  that  tbe 
loose  cellular  and  adipose  tissues  which  fill 
up  the  intervals  amongst  the  nerves  and 
the  various  muscles  between  the  globe  and 
tbe  orbit,  are  the  seat  of  a  great  number  of 
growths,  both  of  the  sarcomatous  and  the 
encysted  kinds.  Tbe  patient  to  whom  I 
allude,  had  a-  painful  affection  of  the  eye, 
or,  rather,  of  the  parts  situated  behind  the 
eye.  Gradually  the  eye  began  to  protrude 
from  the  socket.  Tbe  patient  had  very 
great  pain,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbit, 
and  in  tbe  eyebrow  and  neighbouring  bone. 
The  protrusion  of  the  eye  increased,  vision 
became  disturbed,  and  at  length  was  wholly 
lost.  The  pain  in  the  head  and  neighbour- 
ing parts  increasing,  and  becoming  so  con- 
siderable as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  rest, 
and  rendering  him  very  ill,  he  lost  flesh  and 
was  brought  into  a  very  bad  state.  These 
chairges  went  on  slowly,  and  on  examining 
the  case  very  carefully,  1  found  a  prominence 
between  the  upper  eyelid  and  the  globe 
of  eye,  a  something  projected,  which  led 
me  to  believe  that  a  tumour  was   there. 

3N 
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'1  lie   extent  uf  the   tumour,  however,  waa  produce  effect!   which  are  prejudicial  to  trie 

tiaiu,  its  boundaries  were  by  no  meant  eye    and,   therefore,   *e  are  quid 

well  defined,  and  u  was  altogether  doubtful  pelled  t  .  take  measures   for  th  A  of 

what  one  should  do  with  it.      liut  after  re-  the  • 


peated  examinations  ic  appeared  that  there 
\  •   fluctuation   in  the  hi  motif, 

and  fium  these  circumstances   I    Was  led  to 


tiom  oj  tht  I    uientioi 

you,  generally,  the  6\\  which  hat 

adopted  by  the  mow  in  tlie 


puncture  it,  to  see  wliether  it  contained  fluid,  dltydSes  Of  the  tkitl  'f   and    1    si, 

and  to  get  gome  kind  of  insight  into  the  na-  ceed  to  offer  to  you  such  observath 

ture  of"  it.     When   1   punctured  it  a  small  have  to  make*  on  this  subject      In  the  f':r~t 

quantity  of  transparent  fluid  escaped,  and  I  division  of  cutaneous  s,  that  i-,  in 

found  that  I  did  not  then  know  much  uiore  the  exanthemata  we  obs<  rve  simply  vascular 


about  it  than   1  had  done  before.      However, 
on  fleeing  the  patient  a  few  days  afterwards, 
I   found   a  sort  of  white  membranous  sub- 
Stance  protruding    at  the  ripening,  and   on 
taking  liold  of  it  with  the  forceps  1  drew  out 
an  hydatid.   In  the  course  of  a  few  days  more 
I  saw  the  patient    again,  and  there    was  an- 
other small    protrusion  at   the  opening;    on 
drawing  that  away,   1  found  it  consisted   of 
another  hydatid)  and  some  others  followed 
it.      I  was   led    from    these  circumstances  to 
conceive  that  there  must  be  a  larger  quantity 
of  these  hydatids  within  the  orbit,  and  that 
they  must  have  caused  the  projection  of  the 
eye  from  the   socket;   1   therefore  injected 
water  into  the  opening  and  dislodged  near- 
ly half  a  teacupful   of  hydatids  of  various 
f-izes,  from  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  to 
that  of  a  large  horse-bean  or  larger.    When 
the  cyst  was  thus  cleared  of  its  contents  the 
eye  passed  back  into  the  orbit.     1  did  not 
know  exactly  what  might  happen  with  re- 
spect to  the  cyst  from  which  these  hydatids 
had  been  discharged.     However, inflamma- 
tion took  place  in   the  sides  of  it,   purulent 
discharge  occurred  from  the  opening,  that 
gradually  diminished,  and,  in  fact,  the  aper- 
ture closed,  and  the  patient  was  completely 
relieved,  so    far   as   the   return    of  the   eye 
and  the  loss  of  the  hydatids  ;  but  the  pro- 
trusion had  been  too  great,  and  the  loss  of 
the   sight  too    long,  to  allow  of   its  being 
recovered.  I  may  mention  to  you,  generally, 
that  the  development    of   tumours   is   very 
common   in   the  orbit ;  that   we  very    fre- 
quently  meet  with   tumours  in  the   orbit, 
either    of  a  solid  or   of  an  encysted  kind. 
I  have  seen  them  containing  watery  fluid, 
sometimes,  a    fatty   substance.     However, 
with  respect   to   tthese    tumours,    we   may 
say  what  I  stated  to  you    generally,  as  to 
other  tumours  fatty  and  encysted  occurring 
in   the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  that  when 
these  tumours,  by  their  bulk,  or  from  any 
other  circumstance,  interfere  wirfh  the  func- 
tions of  the  important  parts  in  which  they 
are  originally  seated,  that  you  must  remove 
them  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing them  from  this  cause,  occurs  earlier  in 
the  orbit,   than  when  they   occur  in  other 
places,  for  here  is  part  of  very  small  size, 
and  the  tumour  soon  acquires  such  a  mag- 
nitude as  to  interfere  with  the  optic  nerve,  to 


excitement,  distension  ol  the  blood-vessels, 
increased  redness  of  the  skin  in  consequence 
of  that  distension,  and  no  other  appearance. 
These  affections  terminate  either  in  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  symptoms,  that 
kind  of  termination  which  I  describe  d  to  fcfa 
under  the  French  term  of  delitescence,  they 
terminate  in  a  little  effusion — resolution,  or 
very  commonly  by  a  separation  of  the  cuticle 
from  the  inflamed  skin — desquamation,  in 
the  case  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  this 
vascular  excitement  is  general ;  it  extends 
over  the  whole  body,  and  it  is  preceded  in 
those  cases  by  a  general  febiile  disturbance 
of  the  system,  more  or  less  severe,  of  which 
the  cutaneous  disease  comes  to  be  a  sympa- 
thetic effect,  or  .symptomatic.  The  more  im- 
portant point  in  these  cases  is  the  febrile 
disturbance  of  the  economy.  People  do  not 
suffer  from  the  derangement  as  fur  as  it 
affects  the  skin  ;  these  are  affections,  how- 
ever, most  of  them,  that  belong  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  physician,  and,  therefore, 
1  have  but  little  to  say  about  them. 

Nosologists  speak  of  roseola  and  cry- 
thctna — superficial  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
usually  occurring  in  patches ;  that  is,  in 
portions  of  greater  or  lesser  extent  ou  the 
skin  ;  not  occurring  with  vesication,  or  any 
change  of  that  sort — occurring  as  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  some  external  irritation,  or 
more  frequently  as  the  consequence  of  some 
derangement  of  the  stomach  and  aliment- 
ary canal — some  internal  affection.  In  the 
work  of  Dr.  Uateman,  which  I  mentioned 
to  you  in  the  last  lecture,  there  are  some 
representations  given  of  those  affections.  I 
now  show  you  a  view  of  that  red  efflorescence, 
or  redness  of  the  skin,  to  which  the  name  of 
roseola  is  given,  generally  occurring  in  chil- 
dren. There  are  two  other  representations 
of  roseola  given — roseola  variolosa,  and 
roseola  vaccina.  These  are  superficial  red- 
nesses of  the  skin  occurring  in  small  pox  and 
cow-pox.  The  term  erythema  means  simple 
redness,  and  the  disease  to  which  the  term 
erythema  is  applied,  consists  simply  of  in- 
creased vascular  excitement  of  certain  parts 
of  the  skin — there  is  no  other  change. 
When  any  external  irritation  is  applied  to* 
the  skin,  such  redness  is  produced ;  the 
friction  of  the  dress,  when  it  is  too  tight, 
will  produce  it;  the  friction  of  the  skin  in 
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certain   parts   of    fat   imli\  n!u;il« — what  is  ment,  therefore,   goes,    a    mild    course   of 

called  chafing,  will  produce  superficial  in-  treatment  is  lufljcieBt.     A  mild  §aturnir>e  or 

fluininittion  of  the  skin.     The  application  of  spirituous  lotion  mii\  be  applied,  to  nllay  the 

heat,  or  any  irritating  sunslance,will  pro-  beat,  and  will   probably  be  effectual,  if  you 

duce  simple  irritation  of  tin*  .skin.     J  h<-  ton  -  alfo   adopt   sucli   internal  treatment  as  will 

tact  of    acrimonious   discharge*    with    the  remove    that    condition   of    the    alimentary 

skin,  as  in  the  case  of  gonorrhoea,  diarrbtca,  canal,    winch  is  calculated  to   produce  the 

dysentery,  produces    redness,   and   various  affection • 

effects  upon    the   skin,  in  BUcb  part-,  as  they  Erysipelas, — We  come.,  then,  in  the  next 

come  in  contact  with.  In  females  affected  place,  to  the  consideration  of  erysipelas. 
with  gonorrhoea,  we  see  really  very  severe  [  The  affection  which  we  denominate  l>y  that 
symptoms  produced,  simply  from  the  iiri-  term,  is,  in  popular  language,  called  SI.  An- 
tating  properties  of  the  discharge  that  takes    tlimn/'s  fire.      V>y  erysipelas,   I    understand 

place  from  the  vagina upoo  the  sound  parts,  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin.  1  do  not 
\\  e  sometimes  find  the  integuments  of  the  regard  that  term  as  denoting  any  particular 
part  which  it  flows  over,  become  of  a  most:  kind  of  inflammation,  capable  of  affecting 
bright-red  colour.  If  this  continues,  the  [Other  parts,  although  the  terra  has  sometimes 
cuticle  will  separate,  and  the  parts  become,  jbeen  used  in  that  sense;  and  this  erysipe- 
as  we  call  it,  excoriated,  that  is,  deprived  ol^latous  inflammation  has  been  spoken  of  in 
their  cuticular  covering.  The  inflammation  I  contra-distinction  to  phlegmon ,  or  common 
which  is  excited  in  the  skiu,  loosens  the  cu-  erysipelas.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
tide,  and  that  separates,  and  when  this  the  phenomena  that  characterise  erysipela- 
takes  place,  there  is  a  kind  of  purulent  dis-  j  tous  inflammation,  we  find  they  apply  to  in- 
charge   occurs,    generally  of  an   unpleasant  [  flammation  which  is  seated  in  the  skin  ;  and 


odour.  We  find  that  such  parts  will  go  into 
ulceration  ;  we  find  that  warty  excrescen- 
ces will  arise  from  them  ;  that  flattened 
growths,  such  as  arc  called  condylomata, 
which   are    larger    productions,    warty  ex 


you  would  be  at  a  loss  to  describe  the  cha- 
racters of  an  erysipelatous  affection  which  at- 
tacked the  brain  or  any  other  internal  organ.  I 
consider,  therefore,  that  erysipelas  is  merely 
another  term  for  cutaneous  inflammation,  or 


crescences  will  arise;  all  these  are  merely  i  inflammation  of  the  skin.  Now  it  is  true  that 
effects  from  the  simple  external  applica-  { the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  bears  a 
tion  of  acrimonious  discharges  to  the  skin.  I  strong  analogy  to  the  integuments;  the  two 


Another  head  which  Dr.  Willan  and  Dr. 
Batemen  mention,  is  erythema  nodosum — 
small  patches  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the 
extremities,  and  especially  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, in  which  there  is  not  redness  of 
the  skin  merely,  but  swelling  of  the  subja- 
cent cellular  membrane.  There  is  a  figure 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  Bateman,  which  is 
really  very  much  like  what  we  see  in  ery- 
thema nodosum.  The  patches  are  gene- 
rally of  an  oval  form,  of  a  red  colour,  and 
the  inflammation  involves  not  merely  the 
skin,  but  the  subcutaneous  cellular  mem- 
brane. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  with  respect  to 
these  superficial  inflammations,  whether 
they  come  under  the  head  of  roseola,  or 
under  the  head  of  erythema,  so  far  as  the 
local  effect  is  concerned,  they  are  of  very 


are  connected  together  at  the  outlets  of  the 
mucous  canals  ;  thus  it  happens,  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  uniformity  between  the 
affections  of  the  two.  Thus  the  mucous 
membrane  may  possibly  put  on  a  form  of  in- 
flammation which  occasionally  approaches  to 
that  of  erysipelas  of  the  skin  ;  and  thus 
we  hear  people  speak  of  erysipelatous  sore 
throat  ;  but  I  believe  no  one  who  uses  that 
term,  would  be  able  to  point  out  any  charac- 
ter to  distinguish  erysipelatous,  from  com- 
mon sore  throat.  In  fact,  there  is  no  clear 
assignable  mark  to  distinguish  erysipelatous 
sore  throat  from  sore  throat  of  any  other 
kind. 

In  erysipelas,  we  find  swelling,  heat,  in- 
creased redness  aud  pain,  extending  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
body.     These  effects  are  produced  by  sim- 


little  consequence.  The  internal  affections  pie  vascular  excitement  in  the  part  that  is 
which  give  rise  to  them ,  may  be  of  more  or  the  seat  of  disease  ;  simple  distension  of  its 
less  importance  ;  that  is,  the  disturbed  state  blood-vessels,  without  any  deposition  of 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  produces  lymph  into  the  texture  of  the  inflamed 
erythema  nodosum,  or  which  produces  any  j  skin — without  any  of  that  deposition  which 
other  of  those  diseases,  may  be  of  some  con- j  produces  the  hard  and  firm  swelling  of 
sequence;  but  the  cutaneous  condition  is  of  phlegmonous  inflammation.  Thus  we  find 
no  importance,  for  the  erythema  nodosum,  >  that  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  a  part 
which  is  the  worst  form  of  these  diseases, ,  comes  on  very  suddenly;  tliat  it  occasion- 
terminates  by  resolution.  The  skin  and  sub- 1  ally  goes  off  suddenly  j  and  that  it  leaves 
cutaneous  membrane  are  swollen,  red,  and  behind  it  no  mark  recognisable  by  exarai- 
inflamed  ;  but  in  a  little  time  the  rednes-s  nation  after  death.  The  redness  in  the  case 
subsides,  the  swelling  goes  oft*,  and  the ,  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  arises  from  a 
whole  disappears.     So  far  as  the  local  treat-   state  of  distension  of  the  most  superficial 
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i  the  body.     Knur  the  Qolo.m  ingoftbei  m, 

usually  that  o(   i   i    rv   bright  red — a  bri  .,  aa 

Starlet.       I  tr^ueiitly  |t  j  .<.■!   that  the     thi*  attacks    -  S    of 


redness    in    erysipi  .  thing    "'    I 

ycllu.Vl.ill     Cast    ill     It,   ao    ilia'    IL   i->     lull.).,  k     . 

to    the   colour  of  the    rose,    ami    lien 
inanv  km.  e,  it  is 

culled  iotc-i  Lii/t.      In  a > •  n 1 1*  pait*  oi   1. upland 
it  i.->  also  so  called 3    it  bears   tlie   miuic  num.- 

likewise  in  France  and  in  Germany,   i  edei 

certain  atati -s  -that  is,  w  heie  tin-  inflamma- 
tion is  not  Very  active,  aud  where  the  pait 
is  iii  a  situation  unfavourable  to  the  return 
of  the  blood,  the  redness  may  MSUma  a 
livid  cast.  The  swelling  in  erysipelas  is 
soft  aud  diffused;  it  extends  over  | 
siderable  sulfate  of  the  body,  and  is  soft  to 
the  touch.  The  swelling  in  erysipelas  arises 
from  serous  effusion  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  ;  it  does  not  arise  from  anv 
deposition  into  the  texture  of  the  inflamed 
skin,  but  from  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Sometimes 
the  inflammation  is  not  sufficiently  active  to 
produce  swelling  ;  you  may  have  erysipelas 
consisting  of  simple  redness,  without  tume 


ml   thut   the  part  which  had 
inflamed  feted  ai. 

v    aouiitJ.     'Ihus    <  rvsipela- 

, 
■',  over  the 
whole  body  |  •  xtencl 

itaelf  is  a  character  which  particularly  dis- 
:n  phlegmon.  We 
can  bardly  wonder,  when  we  tee  ho' 
tinot  the  two  all' c'.inns  are,  that  tome  per- 
sons should  have  supposed  there  is  sonie- 
ilang  essentially  different  in  them  ;  because, 
in  phlegmon,  you  have  a  certain  kind  of  in- 
flammation limited  to  a  particular  spot,  going 
through  n  certain  change  in  that  part,  and 
not  affecting  any  other,  while  in  erysipelas 
the  inflammation  spreads  from  its  original 
seat  indefinitely,  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
its  extension  ;  in  many  instances  it  has 
affected  the  whole  of  the  bod  v.  Howrever, 
the  seat  of  inilammation  is  not  the  same 
in  phlegmon  that  it  is  in  erysipelas.  la 
phlegmon  it  is   in  the  cellular  membrane, 


faction  of  the  affected  part.     The  pain  that  |  while  in   erysipelas  it   is  in   the  skin  ;  and, 


attends  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  of  a 
smarting  and  burning  kind,  attended  with  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  heat,  and  when  it  is 
violent,  with  a  very  sharp  sensatiou  of  heat. 
The  part  is  sensibly  hotter  ;  you  perceive 
this  when  you  put  your  hand  to  it,  and  the 
patient  feels  this  also  very  evidently.  When 
the  inflammation  has  arisen  to  a  certain 
height,  you  find  that  effusion  takes  place 
from  the  inflamed  vessels  on  the  surface  of 
the  skm  ;  that  a  serous  fluid  is  poured  out 
from  them,  which  elevates  the  cuticle  into 
vesicles  of  a  greater  or  less  size.  Occa- 
sionally, vesications  thus  produced  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  pretty  much  resemble 
the  vesications  which  are  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  blister.  More  commonly, 
the  inflamed  skin  in  erysipelas  becomes 
covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  very 
small  vesications  of  various  sizes — from  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  hoise- 
bean,  and  they  are  so  thickly  seated  on  the 
skin,  as  to  cover  its  whole  surface.  The 
coutents  of  these  vesications  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  colourless  and  transparent,  or  they 
may  have  a  slight  yellowish-brown  tint.  In  a 
little  time  they  become  decidedly  yellowish, 
and  then  purulent.  The  vesications  break, 
their  coutents  escape,  and  incrust  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  into  thin  scabs.  After 
remaining  adherent  for  a  certain  time  these 
scabs  separate,  and  the  skin  under  them  will 
be  found  to  have  recovered  its  healthy  state. 
AVhile  this  process  is  going  on  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  skin,  the  inflammation  extends 
to  many  fresh  parts  around,  and  precisely 
the  same  course  takes  place  in  them  also. 
There  are,  first,  redness,  heat,  aud  swelling ; 
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with  reference  to  the  spreading,  tho  skin, 
over  the  whole  body,  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
but  one  organ,  it  is  homogeneous;  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  when  inflammation  has 
once  attacked  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  it 
should  spread  over  the  whole  bodv.  Thus, 
in  erysipelas,  we  see  no  tendency  to  the  li- 
mitation observable  in  phlegmon.  Why  is  it 
that  the  extension  of  phlegmon  is  thus 
limited?  It  is  limited  in  this  way  by  the 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  around  the 
seat  of  affection.  This  lymph  constitutes  a 
barrier  or  wall  to  the  affection,  and  prevents 
its  going  beyond  a  certain  point.  Sow  this 
effusion  does  not  take  place  in  erysipelas; 
on  the  contrary,  the  disposition  to  dissemi- 
nate itself  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  erysipelas.  When 
the  inflammation  then  has  gone  over  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  aud  when  it  ha3 
taken  the  course  of  vesication,  scabbing,  and 
incrustation  of  the  cuticle,  the  complaint 
conies  to  its  natural  end. 

Sometimes,  under  the  incrustations  that 
are  formed  by  the  escape  of  the  contents  of 
these  vesicles,  superficial  ulcerations  occur, 
although,  generally,  when  the  scabs  fall  ofi~t 
the  skin  beneath  is  sound.  There  is  not 
much  tendency  in  erysipelas  to  the  produc- 
tion of  two  states,  which  are  very  common 
in  phlegmon  ;  I  mt  an  suppuration  and  mor- 
tification. Suppuration  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
rare  occurrence  in  simple  erysipelas.  To- 
wards the.  end,  or  the  decline  of  the  inflam- 
mation, we  sometimes  find  small  formations 
of  matter  under  the  skin,  but  mortification  is 
a  very  uncommon  occurrence  ;  it  may  take 
place   in   simple  erysipelas,  but   we    very 

5  o)  \li^<l0i<l  bnaJJs  u« 
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seldom  Mfl  it-   Of)  tin'  OtU©t  han<!,.s "  1 1 » ;  ■  1  -  •  <rv-  ' 

sjpqlas  v.  l  v  (il'u  i  t<  rrnttaatei  in  n  hick-  dial 

:\\>\>   .mince  of  i  •  .'ii.  or  l)v  resolution  ; 

lu.t   uh.'iii.r  it>tnd|   in   \  •  sication,  which  i« 

a  ire  natural  course,  or  whether  it  g 

off  will,. /lit  aim  r  g  lit  tins  Hm,  d<  squama  - 
tiou  of  the  i  uliii'-  almost  m\  aiiahly  occurs  ; 
cuticle  lx  comes  srparated,  iiiul  is  (!-•- 
t:i(  bed,  ami  thai  process  take.;  place  which 
i^  technically  called  desquamation,  i  oil 
vi!l  jrituialivsii|i|'<^c,  thai  a  violent  disorder 
of  this  kind  cannot  attack  a  large  extent  of 
the  mi' In  c  of  ll'C  akin,  without  being  ac- 
conipan ifil  by  lymptonss  of  greater  or  less 
general  disturbance!  Ui  many  oaken  of  eiv- 
sipelas,  considerable  fever  precedes  the  de-  i 
velopment  of  inflammation  of  the  skin,  so  ; 
that  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  sympathetic 
of  the  general  <!>  HurbaAflei  and  not  the  origi- 
nal affcctioii  itself.  Wlarii  th"  inflammation 
of  the  skin  takes  place,  it  ads  sympatheti- 
cally on  the  digestive  organs,  and  on  other 
parts  of  the  economy,  ami  increases  the  dis- 
turbance which  has  originally  produced  it. 
In  many  cas^s,  the  inflammation  of  the  skin 
is  produced  by  direct  exciting  causes  acting 
on  the  skin — causes  of  an  irritating  kind. 
Injuries,  wounds,  surgical  operations,  heat- 
ing and  irritating  dressings,  or  coverings 
applied  to  wounds  after  operations  ;  all  these, 
by  their  direct  irritating  effects,  are  capable 
Of  directly  producing  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, tJiat  is,  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
which  will  extend  more  or  less  front  the 
original  part  in  which  it  began,  over  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Now  in  estimating  the  effects 
of  these  directly  irritating  causes,  we  must 
consider  the  Mate  of  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  whom,  they  occur.  A  wound,  or 
a  surgical  operation  performed  on  a  person 
in  a  very  healthy  state  of  body,  will  not  be 
attended  with  erysipelas  ;  hut  if  you  perform 
an  operation  on  a  person  in  very  robust 
health,  if  you  perform  an  operation  on  a 
person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  living  very 
freely,  who  has  continued  his  ordinary  ha- 
bits of  eating  and  drinking  up  to  the  time  of 
the  operation,  and  if  you  pay  no  attention  to 
the  general  state  of  health,  before  perform- 
ing it,  erysipelas  will  be  very  likely  to  emote; 
T'nder  any  circumstances,  however,  if  you 
dress  tlie  wound  in  an  injudicious  wav,  ap- 
ply tight  bandages  over  the  part  with  a 
large  quantity  of  dressings,  keep  it  exces- 
sively hot,  allow  the  patient  injudicious 
diet,  permit  him  to  take  animal  food,  and 
other  such  improper  nourishment,  it  will 
very  probably  end  in  erysipelas.  When, 
indeed,  this  affection  takes  place  after  the 
performance  of  an  operation,  1  believe  1  mav 
say  you  will,  invariably,  be  enabled  to  trace 
it  to  some  neglect,  either  in  the  previous 
preparation  of  the  patient,  the  dressing  of 
the  wound,  or  the  diet  after  it;  but  that,  if 
you  attend  properly  to  all  theee  things,  you 


will  not  be  troubled  with  erysipelas  as  a 
qyence  of turgicol  operations, 
i  ou  will  find  another  form  of  erysipelas 
occiiMonaily  k#eoting  the  IuikI,  which  ap- 
proaches very  much  to  the  course  of  that 
which  no  ■  all  exanthemata  ;    that  is, 

eruptive  appearances   attended    with    fever. 

In  erysipelas  affecting  the  head,  you  have  a 

distill  hance  of  the  system  for  some  days 
previous.  The  patient  seems  hot,  feverish, 
and  thirstv,  and  lias  a  white  tongue;  the 
pulse  is  accelerated,  and  perhaps  strong  ; 
perhaps  there  is  something  of  nausea  and 
sickni !SSj  and  the  erysipelatous  swelling  of 
some  portion  of  the  face  conies  on.  The  skin 
becomes  red  and  soft,  diffused  swelling  oc- 
curs iu  it;  it  vesicates,  and  then  the  in- 
flammation extends  to  another  part,  which 
goet  through  the  same  course  ;  and  in  this 
wav  the  inllammation  goes  over  the  whole. 
head  — the  affection  lasting  perhaps  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight;  and  when  it  has  thus  extended 
itself  it  probably  comes  to  an  end.  This  has 
been  called  erysipelas  exantbematicum — 
exanthematous  erysipelas  ;  and  it  certainly 
would  appear  to  be  a  different  kind  of  in- 
flammation from  that  which  occurs  in  the 
skin,  when  erysipelas  follows  a  wound,  or 
surgical  operation.  Thus,  then,  you  have  that 
inflammation  which  occuis  from  direct  irri- 
tating causes,  where  local  inflammation  is 
apparent  first,  and  is  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence by  general  disturbance  of  the  system. 
Inflammation  in  the  skin,  when  it 
arises  in  this  way,  shows  itself  under  dif- 
ferent characters.  In  some  cases  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  part  in  which  it  originally  ap- 
peared, and  does  not  extend  beyond  it.  In 
other  instances,  it  gradually  extends  over 
the  whole  limb  which  it  has  attacked,  and 
perhaps  over  the  whole  body  ;  thus  erysi- 
pelas is  distinguished  by  the  terms  erysipelas 
jixum,  that  is,  fixed,  or  confined,  erysipelas; 
and  erysipelas  erratieum,  that  is,  wandering 
erysipelas.  Sometimes  the  eifusion  of  serum 
into  the  subcutaneous  celldlar  tissue,  is  a 
marked  feature  in  the  complaint,  producing 
a  considerable  swelling  of  the  limb,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  it  has  taken  place  ;  this 
has  been  called  (edematous  erysipelas. 

I  should  have  observed  to  you,  with 
respect  to  the  general  disturbance  attending 
these  cases  of  inflammation,  that  in  some 
instances  it  exhibits  the  characters  of  what 
would  be  called  inflammatory  fever  ;  that  is, 
there  is  on  excited  state  of  the  pulse,  an 
accelerated  pulse,  a  fulness  and  strength  of 
the  pulse,  with  pain  in  the  head,  and  those 
other  effects  which  attend  inflammatory  dis- 
turbances of  the  system.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  more  particularly  marked  by  the  symp- 
toms which  denote  disturbance  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  so  that  the  patient  is  considered 
to  labour  under  what  is  called  gastric  or 
bilious  foyer;  where  there  is  a  foul  nasty 
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•tute  of  the  tongue,  and  irregularity  ol  the  I  saw  him.  He  was  about  thirty-one  ytars 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  generally,  ol  a-e.  1  immediately  bled  him,  and  took 
Hut  whether  the  symptoms  ure,  at  first,  of  away  thirty  ounces  of  bLod,  winch  waa 
one  kind  or  the  other,  they  often  exhibit  an  very  strongly  buthd  and  cupped, — exhibit- 
altered  character  hs  the  complaint  proceeds,  ing  as  ^ood  a  specimen  of  inflammatory 
That  geneial  disturbance  which,  in  the  first  nlood  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  I  then 
instance,  may  have  been  inflammatniy,  us-  gave  him  two  grains  of  calomel,  and  two 
■utiles  a  different  character,  alter  the  com-  l  grams  of  James's  powder,  every  i>ix  hours, 
plaint  lias  lasted  for  some  time  ;  the  pulse,  and  in  the  intervals  b.tw.  in  thtm,  a  dose  of 
which  was  strong-,  may  become  weak;  the  saline  medicine,  ami  Mime  occasional  purga- 
tongue  dry  and  brown,  and  the  general  lives.  I  applied  wami  fomentation*  cou- 
syniptoms  assume  a  typhoid  appearance,  stauily  to  the  part  ;  and  by  these  means,  in 
In  some  instances,  the  head  is  very  con-  the  cour.-e  ol  a  very  few  days,  the  lnflamraa- 
Biderably  affected;  in  the  latter  Itag*,  tion  was  at  an  end,  and  he  was  convalescent. 
delirium  comes  on,  and  the  patient  becomes  Vou  caunot,  however,  regulate  your  course 
comatose,  falls  into  a  state  of  low,  mutter-  simply  by  a  reference  to  the  age  of  the 
ing-  delirium,  and  at  last  stupid  and  in-  patient.  This  gentleman  was  about  thirty 
seusible.  or  thirty-one  years  of  age.      I   had  occasion 

Treatment. — As  erysipelas  is  essentially  to  remove  a  tumour  from  the  side  of  u 
of  an  inflammatory  nature,  its  treatment  gentleman's  face,  where  the  patieut  was 
must  he  antiphlogistic.  In  young  and  robust  sixty  years  old  or  more.  I  had  per- 
persons,  when  the  local  and  general  symp-  [  formed  a  similar  operation  on  him  before, 
toms  are  well  marked,  you  will  lind  it  neces-  and  found  that  there  was  a  considerable  in- 
sary  to  employ  pretty  active  depletion;  to  I  flanuuatory  disposition  in  his  constitution; 
take  blood  from  the  arm;  to  exhibit  active  j  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  1  had  taken 
aperient   medicines,  and  to  follow  up  these  j  great   puins  to   reduce    him   by    the   use   of 

proper  diet  and  purgatives,  so  as  to  bring" 
him  into  what  1  thought  a  safe  stute  before 
1  operated.  I  happened  to  be  absent  from 
Town  for  about  a  couple  of  days  alter  the 
operation  ;  1  was  absent  from   the  time  of 


by  saline  medicines,  and  antimonials  ;  em- 
ploying, at  the  some  time,  low  diet.  After 
bleeding,  you  give  a  do3e  of  jalap,  or  calo- 
mel and  jalap,  or  calomel  and  eoloevnth. 
You  may  afterwards  give  the  patient,  at 
certain  periods,  Epsom  salts,  with  the  liquor  j  operating  till  about  the  third  or  fourth  day, 


ant.  tart.  ;  or  calomel  and  James's  powder, 
with  saline  draughts  in  the  intervals.  In 
fact,  under  such  circumstances,  you  employ 
an  active  antiphlogistic  treatment.  1  had 
occasion  to  mention  to  you,  in  speaking  of 
the  effect  of  diet,  the  case  of  a  gentleman, 


and  i  left  instructions  as  to  what  was  to  he 
done;  but  when  1  came  back  and  saw  him. 
in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  I  found 
that  his  bowels  had  not  been  moved,  aud 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a  smart  erysipe- 
latous attack  over  the  whole  head.    The  eye 


in  whom  imprudent  indulgence  in  food  had  (  was  closed  ;  there  was  considerable  vascular 
occasioned  considerable  inconvenience;  a  '  disturbance  of  the  skin,  heat  over  the  head, 
gentleman  who  had  a  local  complaint  in  his  i  flushing  of  the  face,  and,  in  fact,  great  heat 
arm,  aud  who  brought  on  a  most  severe  at-  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  body  ;  a  frequent, 
tack  of  erysipelas  by  his  freedom  of  living,  i  but  not  full  and  strong  pulse  ;  a  foul  white 
I  saw  this  gentleman  in  about  thirty-six  tongue,  with  a  very  hot  and  offensive  breath, 
hours  after  the  attack  had  come  on.  The  and  the  functions  of  the  sensorium,  which 
affection  was  seated  in  the  axilla,  and  at  j  had  been  failing  for  the  last  twenty-four 
that  time  the  shoulder,  and  the  upper  ex-  I  hours,  were  now  very  much  oppressed.  He 
tremity,  down  to  the  elbow,  together  with  j  lay  in  an  unconscious  state,  answered  no 
the  under  part  of  the  chest,  were  all  of  the    questions  that  were  put  to  him,  and  had  not, 


brightest  scarlet  colour,  and  as  thickly  set 
with  minute  vesicles  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  he.  You  could  hardly  have  touched 
the  parts  with  the  head  of  a  pin,  without 
alighting  upon  1  vesicle.  The  general  state 
of  this  patient  was  much  as  you  might  have 
expected,  where  some  important  internal 
organ  was  the  seat  of  disease.  His  pulse 
was  accelerated,  full,  and  strong  ;  his  tongue 
was  white,  and  he  had  lost  his  appetite  ; 
yet  this  was  a  state  which  was  removed  bv 
simple  purging  and  bleeding;  for,  having  had 
some  experience  in  medicine,  as  he  had 
been  a  very  free  liver,  and  had  frequently- 
bad  occasion  to  resort  to  it  for  similar  at- 
tacks, he  had  taken  an  active  purge  before 


for  the  last  twelve  hours,  been  able  to  swal- 
low. His  state  was  a  very  formidable  one. 
I  immediately  saw  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  I 
accordingly  took  from  his  arm  two  pints, 
bv  measure;  and  by  the  time  that  evacua- 
tion had  been  accomplished,  the  sensorium 
was  so  far  relieved  that  he  had  perfectly 
recovered  his  senses.  He  answered  me 
very  clearly,  and  was  able  to  swallow.  I 
then  administered  aperient  medicines,  and 
continued  them.  In  the  course  of  five  or 
six  days  this  gentleman  was  quite  conva- 
lescent. Such,  then,  is  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding you  are  to  adopt  in  cases  of  erysipe- 
las, where  the  disease  assumes  an  active  cha- 
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meter,  nnd   when'   thi   individual   is  strong 
ami  of  n  full  habit. 

There   arc  other  cases  where  the   inflam- 


Of  course  you  would  not  think  of  taking 
blood  here",  or  of  employing  any  lowering 
means,   hut  you  will  probably  find  it  advau- 


mation  is  not   so   strongly  marked,  where   it .  tageous  to  employ  tonic  or  .stimulating  me 
is  not  so  active,  whefe  the  individual  is  not  dicines,  and  diet  of  n  corresponding  nature. 


SO  robust,  and  where,  of  course,  von  do  not 
resort  lo  measures  of  ho  active  a  character. 
It  mav  be  found  that  taking  Mood  locally, 
by  cupping,  or  perhaps  by  leeches  to  the 
inflamed  part,  or  perhaps  by  numerous  punc- 
tures of  til*  inflamed  skin  hy  the  lancet, 
mav  privo  relief.  With  respect  to  leeches 
in  these  cases,  1  mav  observe,  that  the  ordi- 


JVow,  in  cases  where  we  are  in  doubt  aa 
to  whether  we  should  employ  mild  antiphlo- 
gistic measures,  or  measures  of  a  different 
kind,  I  think  we  may  very  safely  exhibit  the 
subrarbonate  of  ummonia,  a  remedy  tome 
persons  rely  upon  entirely  in  cases  of  erysi- 
pelas ;  they  employ  it  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  affection.     It  may  be  adminis- 


narv  notion  that  the  punctures  of  leeches  tered  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  in 
are  likelv  to  lead  to  had  consequences,  is  j  any  liquid  vehicle,  once  in  three,  four,  live, 
totallv  unfounded.  It  is  true,  in  certain  in-  or  six  hours  ;  it  is  a  remedy  that  may  be 
dividual*,  that  the  punctures  of  leeches  will  safely  employed  in  these  doubtful  cases. 
produce  erysipelatous  redness,  or  a  state  |  Where  the  indication  is  very  plain  for  the 
approaching  to  it,  in  sound  skin;  but  when  !  employment  of  tonic  medicines  we  should 
leeches  are  applied  to  ervsipelatous  skin  j  exhibit  bark,  either  in  substance  or  powder, 
thev  do  not  produce  this  effect.  The  appli-  or,  perhaps,  what  is  more  eligible,  the  sul- 
cation  of  leeches,  in  this  state  of  the  skin,  |  phate  of  quinine,  in  which  the  bulk  of  thr 
is  a  very  direct  and  advantageous  mode  of 
relieving  the  affection  ;  and  having  seen 
leeches  applied  in  gTeat  numbers  over  and 
over  again  under  such  circumstances,  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  apprehending  ill  consequences  from  their 
application.  1  have  not  seen  the  practice  of 
puncturing  the  inflamed  skin  myself,  but  it 
has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Dodson,  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  who  says  he  has  em- 
ployed it  with  great  advantage  in  all  cases 
of  erysipelas,  in  whatever  form  it  has  ap- 
peared. The  mode  he  has  adopted  is  that 
of  making  a  great  number  of  small  super- 
ficial punctures  through  the  inflamed  skin, 
with  a  lancet.  He  says  that  a  large  dis- 
charge of  blood  is  the  consequence  of  this 
practice,  which  produces  great  relief,  and 
never  doesanv  harm.  In  fact,  if  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  bv  leeches  is  advantageous,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  a  good  deal 
of^blorul  by  these  superficial  punctures,  will 
be  equally  likelv  to  produce  relief.  Then, 
in  conjunction  with  this  modified  system  of 
taking  blood  from  the  inflamed  part  in  milder 
cases  of  erysipelas,  we  should  exhibit  ape- 
rient medicines  and  salines,  and  regulate 
the  diet  of  the  patient.  In  instances  where 
the  tongue  is  foul  and  loaded,  where  the 
patient  experiences  sickness  and  nausea,  we 
may  occasionally  derive  advantage  from  the 
exhibition  of  an  emetic,  previous  to  the  em- 
ployment of  purgatives. 

After  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  has  been 
actively  used,  and  in  cases  where  we  see 
the  patient  at  a  protracted  period  of  the  com- 
plain t,  when  the  -.ictive  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  gone  bv,  we  often  find  that  a  continu- 
ation ofantiphlogistic  means  would  be  totallv 
out  of  the  question.  We  find  the  patient 
with  a  small  and  weak  pulse  ;  with  a  great 
sensation  of  weakiu  ss,  and  a  state  which  we 
should  describe  as  one  of  manifest  debility. 


bark  is  less,  and  its  tonic  powers  equally 
efficacious.  In  conjunction  with  these,  we 
of  course  allow  a  better  diet,  frequently 
finding  it  advantageous  to  combine  the  em- 
ployment of  direct  stimuli,  such  as  wine  and 
porter,  with  the  remedies  1  have  mentioned. 
But  I  should  say  that  wine  ought  to  be  cau- 
tiously used  in  cases  of  erysipelas  ;  that  we 
are  only  to  administer  it  in  cases  where  the 
circulation  is  very  low,  where  the  symp- 
toms of  debility  are  very  strongly  mark- 
ed, and  then  we  should  give  it  first,  at  the 
time  that  those  symptoms  are  shown,  and 
not  continue  its  use  after  they  disappear  ; 
because  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  wiue 
in  a  particular  instance,  we  are  not  to  go  on 
administering  it  day  after  day;  but  when  it 
is  given  to  rouse  the  powers  of  the  system, 
and  that  purpose  is  accomplished,  we  ought 
to  discontinue  it.  I  think  it  is  very  seldom 
necessary  to  give  wine  in  cases  of  young 
persons.  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  an  in- 
stance of  a  young  person,  that  is,  under  the 
age  of  puberty,  where  the  affection  would 
bear  the  employment  of  wine.  v 

With  respect  to  the  local  treatment,  it  has 
been  generally  acknowledged,  that  this  is 
less  effectual  and  important  than  the  general 
measures  to  which  I  have  adverted.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  before  vesication 
has  commenced,  I  think  you  will  find  cold 
applications  the  best,  saturnine  or  spirituous 
lotions  ;  but  when  the  inflammation  is  at  its 
height,  particularly  wheu  vesication  has 
taken  place,  you  will  usually  find,  1  think, 
that  warm  applications,  in  the  shape  of  fo- 
mentations, are  more  advantageous;  but  in 
order  to  derive  the  full  benefit  which  these 
applications  are  capable  of  affording,  the  fo- 
mentations  should  be  employed  more  con- 
stantly and  rpgularly  than  is  generally  done  in 
these  cases.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  fomen- 
tation should  be  used  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
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three  or  fair  times  a  dav,   it  should   be  ke  pt 
conatautly  applied  ,    \uu   should  have  |  |  er- 
aoq  to  continue  tegular  successions  of  a 
flannels,  or  eloths,  to   the   parts,  and   ju   this 

way  vt.  comfort  will  bo  produced. 

When  vesication  lias  occurred,  and  incrus- 
tations have  ttktHl  place,  some  inilil  unctuous 
application  should  he  used  to  the  pert  ,  it 
may  hi-  necessary  to  employ  u  simple  poul- 
tice of  bread  and  water. 

lu  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  especially 
when  jt  occurs  in  the  face,  some  persons 
have  recommended  the  application  of  flour, 
which,  1  suppose,  is  tantamount  to  this, — 
that  the  local  application  U  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all  ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
sprinkling  a  little  flour  over  the  inflamed  skin, 
can  have  any  effect  in  removing  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  part. 

LECTURE  XXXV. 

Affect ioyis  of  the  Skin,  continued. — Erysi- 
pelas, Phlegmonous  and  Diffused* — L  rit- 
cariu.    Herpes — its  varieties. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas. —  Gentlemen,  the 
expression  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  is  em- 
ployed in  two  senses  ;  it  is  used  to  denote 
either  the  more  acute  cases  of  common 
erysipelas  ;  that  is,  those  in  which  the  local 
and  the  general  symptoms  are  highly  in- 
flammatory, (and  in  this  lens*  the  term  is 
used  by  Cullen,)  or  those  cases  in  which 
the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  are  both  in- 
flamed together.  These  latter  cases  are 
sometimes  described  under  the  term  diffused 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  textured  1 1  is 
in  this  sense  that  I  employ  the  term,  con- 
sidering it  to  denote  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  the 
cellular  membrane.  Now  the  skin  and  the 
cellular  membrane  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  that  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  their  being  inflamed  toge- 
ther. In  fact,  we  should  rather  expect,  from 
observing  the  close  connexiou  between  them, 
that  they  would  always  suffer  together.  We 
find,  however,  that  the  skin  may  be  inflamed 
separately  ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  i  have 
already  stated  to  you,  when  speaking  of 
and  using  the  term  simple  erysipelas.  In 
this  case,  however,  when  the  skiu  is  pretty 
actively  inflamed,  the  cellular  texture  be- 
comes predisposed,  in  some  degree,  to  in- 
flammation also,  which  arises  from  effusion 
into  the  cellular  texture  under  the  skin  ; 
and  we  And  this  more  considerable  in  parts 
where  the  cellular  texture  is  more  abundant, 
being  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
eyelids.  The  cellular  texture  may  be  the 
seat  of  inflammation  alone,  more  especially 
the  deeper-seated  cellular  structure  of  the 
limb  ;  but  when  this  becomes  entirely  in- 
flamed, the  skin  sooner  or  later  participates 
iu  the  affection.    It  is  termed  phlegmonous 


whoa  it  m  l.mited  to  a  small   portion  of  the 

uIqi  nieinbiH'ic  ;   and  it  is  tailed  '/<//" 

when   it    oc  i  i    considerable    ext.-nt. 

•Now,  in  ii.anv  lnbtanc-  ,  arfl  Hud  inflamma- 
tion, OS  1  have  said,  affecting  at  one  and  the 
BOOM  tune  both  the  skin  and  the  Cellular 
8trUOtlW6  ;  we  find  that  intla'ninatioii,  be* 
ginning  in  the  skin,  soon  extends  to  the 
cellular  membrane  slso ;  or  that  inflamma- 
tion, beginning  m  the  cellular  membrane, 
soon  extt-nd:  from  that  to  the  skiu;  and 
whether  the  inflammation  arises  in  I 
pails  at  the  same  tune,  or  in  one  of  the  two 
first,  and  then  spreads  to  the  other,  the  term 
phlegmonous  cri/.i/jjitas  is  applied  to  it,  u 
compound  epithet  denoting  that  the  skin 
and  the  cellular  membrane  are  both  the  H 
of  the  inflammation  ;  erysipelas  being  the 
proper  term  for  inflammation  of  the  bkin, 
and  phlegmon  being  the  old  term 'applied  to 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane  ;  the 
term  is  therefore  a  very  proper  one.  In- 
flammation in  simple  erysipelas  occupies 
a  considerable  surface;  it  spreads  with 
great  facility  ;  tin  -re  is  no  disposition  to 
limitation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  extends  to 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  soon  occupies  a 
considerable  extent  of  surface,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  entire  limb  in  which  it  is  developed.  The 
swelling  in  the  case  of  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas is,  firm,  limited,  and  resisting,  in- 
stead of  being  soft  and  pitting,  as  it  is  in 
common  erysipelas.  The  skin,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  affection,  is  of  a  bright-ivd  colour; 
tense  and  shining.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a 
bright-scarlet  tint;  sometimes  it  is  of  a 
deeper  colour,  and  even  of  a  somewhat 
livid  hue  ;  but  it  has  firmness  of  swelling 
and  much  resistance,  and  wants  that  pitting 
or  softness  belonging  to  simple  erysipelas. 
There  is  severe  pain  of  a  burning  throbbing 
kind  attending  the  affection.  This  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  early  stage,  and  soon  becomes 
very  considerable.  We  shall  find,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  the  redness  and 
swelling  may  occupy  a  space  equal  to  the 
size  of  the  band  ;  in  twenty-four  hours, 
perhaps,  double  that  extent  will  be  inflamed, 
and  within  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  of 
the  limb  may  be  occupied  by  it.  The  cel- 
lular membrane,  however,  very  speedily 
passes  into  a  state  of  suppuration  and 
sloughing,  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
flammation extends  in  its  circumference, 
the  changes  I  now  mention  are  developing 
iu  the  situation  first  attacked.  The  sup- 
puration, when  it  occurs  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  like  the  inflammation  itself,  is  of 
a  diffused  character.  You  have  not  here 
the  deposition  of  matter  collected  in  one 
mass  forming  an  abscess,  on  the  contrary, 
the  matter  is  disseminated  throughout  the 
cells  of  the  affected  structure.  You  find, 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  serous  effu- 
sion into  the  cellular  texture,  but  when  the 
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inflammation  proceeds  further,  tho  fluid 
USSy&ei  an  Opaque  purulent  character  ;  it 
is  u  thin,  yellow,  puruh  nt  iluiil,  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  cells  ot'  the  te.xture, 
and  which,  when  you  male-  a  division  of  the 
Cellular  texture,  you  sbllMtie  '"it.  (iene- 
rally,  you  do  not  find  it  deposited  like  an 
abscess  in  any  particular  cavity,  but  diffu.-ed 
throughout  tin;  inflamed  membrane.  In 
connexion  with  this  dissemination  or  dif- 
fused, suppuration,  you  sometimes  find  depo- 
sitions b?  0  thick  or  well-formed  mutter,  in 
particular  spots  of  tho  adipose,  membrane, 
so  that  when  the.  part  is  divided,  portions 
of  this  will  come  out  through  the  opening. 
You  find,  sometimes,  that  this  deposition  of 
matt&T  takes  place  1U  small  sinuses  or  tracks. 
In  connexion  with  this,  you  will  generally 
Jind,  that  portions  of  the  cellular  membrane 
turn  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  such  portions  have 
lost  their  vitality  ;  they  have  sloughed  in 
fact,  and  will,  subsequently,  be  separated. 
Note  you  will  find  this  change  takes  place 
particularly  in  that  part  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane which  connects  the  adipose  substance 
to  the  fascia,  or  to  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 
The  alterations  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing, are  not  so  frequently  observed  in  the 
stratum  of  adipose  membrane  that  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  but  more  particu- 
larly affect  tiie  cellular  membrane  ;  that  pact 
of  the  celiular  membrane  which  does  not 
contain  fat — that  part  which  lies  under  the 
adipose  stratum.  In  proportion  as  the  af- 
fection advances,  you  find  that  the  external 
character  of  the  part  becomes  consider- 
ably altered;  there  is  no  longer  that  tense 
and  firm  swelling*  which  distinguished  the 
affection  in  its  inflammatory  stage,  but 
the  swollen  part  now  feels  soft.  You 
cannot  say  that  you  can  distinguish  fluctua- 
tion, for  there  is  no  matter  actually  collect- 
ed into  a  particular  spot ;  but  there  is  a 
softness,  showing  that  the  parts  under  the 
skin  are  undergoing  the  change  I  am  de- 
scribing. This  character,  or  rather  the  al- 
teration which  produces  this  character,  ex- 
tends over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sur- 
face. After  a  time,  the  skin  becomes  a 
little  prominent ;  it  projects,  ulcerates,  and 
gives  way,  and  the  matter  which  is  formed 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  is  partially  dis- 
charged. But  the  opening  which  is  thus 
made,  affords  an  exit  for  a  very  small  part 
only  of  the  matter.  Sloughs  of  the  cellular 
membrane  are  also  partially  evacuated 
through  it.  As  the  collection  proceeds, 
however,  the  openings  become  larger,  the 
collections  of  matter  obtain  a  freer  evacua- 
tion, and  the  sloughs  of  the.  cellular  mem- 
brane get  through  more  easily  also.  These 
latter  are  often  very  considerable.  Indeed, 
when  the  inflammation  has  been  extensive, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cellular  membrane 
perishes,  and  you  may  draw  it  through  the 


opening*  I  h.ive  described.  Looae  ragged 
.shreds  of  the  cellular  membrane  appearing 
like  portions  of  wetted  tow,  or  wetted  lint, 
sevei;il  inches  in  length  I  and  soaked  [q  pus, 
may  thus  hn  drawn  away.  When  this  pro- 
Oefii  of  slouching  has  extended  considerably 
under  the  skin,  the.  vessels  which  puss  from 
the  deeper  t-eated  parts  to  the  frkin,  become 
separated,  and  the  vascular  supply  to  the 
skin  is  partially  cut  off.  Thus  it.  will  ha- ,- 
pen  that  j. onions  of  the  skin,  being  und<  i- 
miiied,  and  losing  their  vitality  in  this  way, 
will  slough,  doing  so  by  a  sort  of  secondary 
mortification — perishing  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  vascular  supply  it  should  derive 
from  the  parts  beneath.  In  cases  of  very 
extensive  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  the.  in- 
teguments of  the  leg  or  thigh  may  he  com- 
pletely separated  from  their  attachments 
to  the  subcutaneous  muscles,  and  thus 
there  may  be  an  extensive  abscess,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  between  the  skin  and  tho 
subcutaneous  parts.  You  will  naturally  ex- 
pect that  a  serious  local  affection  of  this 
kind  must  be  accompanied  by  correspond-^ 
ing  general  disturbance.  In  the  first  place 
you  usually  find  that  there  are  symptoms  of 
active  disturbance  in  the  vascular  system, 
accelerated  and  full  pulse,  heat  of  skin, 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  so  forth.  In 
some  instances  the  disturbance  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  is  most  marked.  You  do  not  find 
so  much  disturbance  in  the  circulating  sys- 
tem, but  the  digestive  organs  suffer  more 
particularly.  In  proportion  as  the  affection 
proceeds — that  is,  as  the  local  inflammation, 
with  its  consequent  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing, becomes  more  considerable,  the  sympa- 
thetic influence  extends,  and  the  circulating 
and  other  systems  become  also  altered. 
Thus  you  have  the  pulse  very  rapid  but  not 
full  ;  the  functions  of  the  sensorium  dis- 
turbed ;  the  tongue  brown  and  dry ;  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  very  much 
disordered  ;  in  fact,  the  patient  goes  into 
the  state  of  typhus,  and  it  is  thus  the  pati- 
ent is  cut  oft'  when  he  dies  under  the  active 
state  of  the  inflammation.  Even,  however, 
if  the  patient  have  strength  enough  to 
struggle  through  this  period  of  the  affection, 
the  extensive  local  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing, and  a  state  of  hectic  and  diarrhma,  will 
generally  conclude  the  scene. 

Causes. — The  cause  of  this  affection  is, 
generally,  if  not  universally,  some,  local  irri- 
tation. In  many  instances,  you  find  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  immediately  produced  by 
injuries,  more  especially  by  such  wounds  as 
penetrate  into  the  cellular  membrane.  It 
is  a  very  common  consequence  of  compound 
fracture.  It  occurs,  not  uufrequently,  after 
wounds  or  injuries  of  the  subcutaneous 
bursa;  mucosa,  such  as  those  in  different 
par!s  of  the  hand,  and  about  the  patella.  It 
sometimes    occurs  as  the   consequence   of 
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wounds  rm-iK  i!  •  t  tract  on  it.      lie  had  bee u  in  tl 

kneei  in  i              see  of  Ukjurtea  indicted  ia  ind  bad  srii  the  prs<                             rely 

these  lion.      Phlegmonous    erysipelas    not  employed;  and   bavii 

uncommonly  6U[ki                   :«)u  uli  erations  of  it  to  be  salutary,  I                     ondedt!. 

the  le.;,  — r  s:>r,   a,lv  silt  h  of  them  a->  air-  :  ,i..l  u,i-.       W  h..t  lit-  ;»d\  iie..                       :t    a 

h  lure  the  patient  continues  to  exert  number  of  incisions,  of  about  uu  inch  and  a 

the  limb.  half  or  tv\u  inches  in  length,  should  be  made 

will    naturally    conclude,    that   the  through  the  inflamed  skm  ami  cell 

eftccts  will  I                 nfidesable,  rtIim  the  biane  ;  tor  instance,  in  a:               .  of  this 

individuals  attacked  are  of  plethoric  habits,  s»rt  of  ihe  lower  extremity,   he               0  ake 

—  in  these  wbo  are  free   liven,  addicted  to  twelve  or  eighteen  such  incisions.     1  baye 
habits   of    iu'enij>ei.ii;ce,    who    imprudently,  adopted   this  practice   myself  very  freely,      I 

exert  themselves,  and  do  n  it  observe  those  have  employed  it  in  a  great  number   of  in- 

conditions  v(  the    state    of    the    limb,   fiom  stances,  and  I  can    speak    strongly  as  to  its 


which   phlegmonous   erysipelas  superveL.es, 
and  entirely  depends. 


beuefieial  effects;  but  1   have  not  found  it 
-  iry  to  employ  the  multiplicity  of  in- 


itnit/it. —  In  the  treatment  of  these  piston*  which  are  recommended  by  Mr. 
affections,  when  you  consider  the  teristts  Hutchinson  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  have 
local  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  the  general  found  it  sufficient  to  make  a  single  iuci- 
disturbance  of  the  constitution,  you  would  sion,  carrying  that  incision  through  the 
suppose  that  an  active  antiphlogistic  plan  middle  of  the  inflamed  part  along  the  whole 
would  be  required.  We  rind,  however,  that  ,  extent  of  the  affected  portion  through  the 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane  can-  skin  and  integuments,  and  I  have  found 
not  be  so  completely  controlled  hv  aiuiphlo-  that  one  incision  will  generally  answer 
gist.c  treatment  as  inflammation  oi  various  all  the  purposes  which  he  says  are  accum- 
oilier  textures  of  the  body,  In  strong  per-  plished  bv  a  great  number,  if  the  leg,  for 
sons,  in  young  or  robust  subjects,  and  in  the  example,  were  the  seat  of  the  affection,  the 
very  commencement  of  the  affection,  we  posterior  aud  anterior  parts  being  mo?t  iu- 
sometimes  may  find  it  advisable  to  take  ;  flamed,  you  would  carry  your  incision  from 
blood  generally  ;  not  so  much  with  a  view  the  knee  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ex- 
to  arrest  the  affection  in  the  very  early  trend  ty,  cutting  down  to  the  fascia  ;  it  is 
stage,  as  to  prevent  its  full  development,  "ot  necessary  to  go  deeper.  This  incision 
More  commonly,  however,  if  the  iuflamnia-.  >  may  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  double- 
tion  be  air- ady  fairly  established,  we  should  edged  straight  bistoury  ;  take  it  between 
interfere,  iu  order  to  accomplish  this,  by  I  the  linger  and  thumb,  leaving  as  much  of 
loss  of  blood  from  the  affected  part;  we  ,  the  poiut  of  the  instrument  to  project  beyond 
should  apply  leeches  freely,  and  encourage  j  the  finger  and  thumb  as  you  wish  to  p 
the  bleeding  by  fomentations  and  poultices  \  trate  the  parts.  If  you  have  not  divided  the 
afterwards.  When,  however,  the  disease  is  j  whole  depth,  »nd  gone  through  the  inflamed 
fully  established,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  membrane  all  the  way,  you  can  easily  cut 
not  succeed  iu  putting  a  stop  to  it,  either  by  through  the  remaining  portion  after  you  have 
general  loss,  or  free  local  abstraction  of  I  observed  where  the  incision  has  been  defec- 
blood  by  leeches.     We  may  apply  either  of]  five.     The   immediate  effect  of  this  incision 


these  treatments  pretty  actively,  and  pet 
find  that  we  do  not  prevent  the  progress  of 
the  complaiut ;  not  oulv  that  we  do  not  re- 
move it  from  the  part  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally seated,   but   even    that  we  do  not  pre- 


is  a  very  copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  part ;  and  the  loss  of 
blood  so  accomplished  is  the  best  mode  of 
giving  relief  you  can  adopt,  because  you  ob- 
tain it  immediately  from  the  several  vessels 


vent  its  gcamssJ  progress  to  new  parts.  |  which  supply  the  seat  of  inflammation.  You 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  e free-  i  find  that  the  arteries  and  veins  you  thus 
tual  treatment  will  consist  in  the  practice  of  divide,  bleed  very  freely;  so  that  twenty, 
making  iurisio/ts  through  the  inflamed  tex-  thirty,  or  sometimes  even  fortv,  ounces  of 
tures, — making    a    free   division  of  the  in-    blood  will  flow  from  the  incision  in  as  short 


flamed  skin  and  cellular  membrane,  and  we 
shall  And,  dial  in  instances  where  we  have 
failed  to  arrest  the  affection  by  general 
bleeding,  or  by  the  application  of  leeches, 
the  mode  of  treatment  I  am  now  alluding 
to  will  at  ouce  and  effectually  stop  it.  The 
plan  of  making  the  incisions  through  the 
inflamed  parts  has  been  long  partially 
employed  ;  but  the  general  and  systematic 
recommendation  of  it,  in   this  country    at 


a  tim^  as  you  can  procure  it  from  the  largest 
opening  you  can  make  in  a  vein  of  the  arm. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  quantity  you 
can  get  iu  this  way,  in  a  short  time.  \  ou 
will  rind  the  blood  running  out  very  freely 
from  the  cutaueous  veins  ;  and  from  a  great 
number  of  arteries  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
in  jets.  By  the  numerous  vessels  thus  di- 
vided, you  can  easilv  accouut  for  this  loss  of 
blood,  the  eff-ct  of  which  is  au  immediate 


least,   was  made  some  years  ago,   by  Mr.   lessening  of  the  redness  and  tension  of  the 
Copeland    Hutchiuson,    who    published    a  inflamed  part;  so  that   you-  find   the   part 
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which  was  before  of  a  bright-shining-red  I  patient  recover,  afford  an  ample  reason  for 
colour,  to  resume  t!:e  natural  pfitanei  adopting  any  means  that  aright  be  calculated 

skin;  that  the  part  which  w.is  previously  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  disease, inde- 
verv  tense  1).  comet  wrinkled  :  affording  the  jx-mlentlv  of  the  n.sk  there,  is  to  life  when  it 
clearest  proof  tha-  >■  of  tension  is  At    bid  »»vi|  tfl  ■:<>  61  unchecked.  After  the  inci- 

■n  end  ;  and  in  this  wav,  1  mav  state  to  you,  1  sum  has  been  made,  yon  will  in  general  find 
on  verv  extensive  experience,  the  most  d ••-    it  sufficient  to  employ  limple  dreMtQgl — ;ia 
Kef  is  obtained.     Such  a  very  great  'ordinary  poultice,  in  many  cases.     Id  some 
I    -  .  '.owever,  isa  circumstance  cal-    iastmWw,    if  the  process  of  granulation  do 

cu'r.f.-d  to  put  vou  on  your  guard  in  adopt-  not  seem  to  go  on  actively  enough,  you  may 
this  treatment;  vou  mav  find  the  patient  dress  the  incision  with  the  yellow  basiliccn 
lose  more  blood  than  is  srfe  ;  viu  must,  '  ointux-i.t  ;  apply  it  under  the  poultice,  and 
tberefore,  watch  biro  ;  vou  should  not  quit '  you  will  fiud  the  wound  beal  very  rapidly 
him  ;  or,  at  all  events,  vou  should  leave  some  and  very  regularly,  when  the  inflammation 
person  to  take  care  that  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  relieved,  and  by  this  mode  of 
does  not  go  bevond  a  safe  point.  If  the  treatment  it  usually  is.  Some  persons  have 
blood  be  running  freely,  and  the  patient  j  conceived,  that  from  the  degree  of  inflamraa- 
get  into  a  sinking  or  feeble  condition,  you  '  tion  which  occurs  in  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
must  adopt  means  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  las,  the  infliction  of  these  long-  incisions 
1  -of  blood.  You  can  do  this  by  raising  would  materially  aggravate  the  sj'mptoms  ; 
the  limb  or  bv  pressure  ;  or  sometimes  you  it  has  been  considered  that  they  might  oc- 
mav  find  it  necessary  to  take  up  one  or  two  casion  ulcers  of  an  intractable  kind.  On  tbe 
bleeding  vessels,  and  in  that  way  vou  will  contrary,  however,  w«  find  that  the  process 
n  rest  the  bleeding  if  it  should  be  going  to  ■■  of  granulation,  the  restorative  process,  ge- 


a  dangerous  extent 

The  plan  of  incision  in  phlegmonous  erv- 
aipelas  may  be  adopted  at  all  periods  of  the 
complaint.     If  you  employ  it  before  suppura- 


neraOy  geea  on  with  great  activity  and  with 
great  regularity. 

With  respect  to  the  general  treatment  in 
these  cases,  I  need  not  add  any  thing  to  what 


tion  and  slouching  have  commenced,  you  ■  I  stated  when  speaking  of  simple  erysipelas, 
will  prevent  those  changes  ;  if  you  employ  j  We  employ  active  means,  of  course,  to  lessen, 
it  afterwards,  vou  will  prevent  the  extension  >  the  inflammation.  If  the  patient  become 
of  the  inflammation,  and  limit  the  extent  of  weakened  and  debilitated  in  the  subsequent 
suppuration  and  sloughing.  I  have  always  period  of  the  complaint,  you  must  employ 
seen,  where  this  plan  has  been  put  in  prac-  measures  of  a  different  kind.  I  remember  an 
tice  effectually,  that  the  complaint  has  been    instance  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  brought 


stopped  ;  and  1  have  never  found  any  fresii 
parts  affected  after  the  cut  has  been  made.  At 
tbe  same  time,  the  incision  affords  the  freest 
opportunity  for  the  discharge  of  tbe  matter 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  sloughs. 
Tbe  small  opening,  when  that  takes  place  on 
the  skin  bv  tbe  natural  process  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  I  have  already  intimated  to  you, 
forms  a  very  insufficient  outlet ;  but  the  free 
apertures  which  you  make  by  incisions  of 
this  kind,  give  a  much  more  free  outlet  to 
the  contents.  Even  at  the  advanced  period 
of  the  affection,  when  sloughs  have  been 
formed,  when  extensive  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  and  when  the  integuments  are 
detached  considerably  from  the  subjacent 
parts,  you  will  find  that  free  openings  pre- 
vent the  burrowing  of  the  matter,  rrivereadv 
issue  to  tire  sloughs,  and  materially  promote 
the  healing  process. 

When  a  case  of  this  kind  has  been  allowed 
to  fo'low  its  na'ural   process,  when  a  very 

nsiderabl"  portion  of  tbe  cellular  sub- 
:.ce  has  been  lost,  you  will  not  wonder 
th-tt  upon  healing,  tbe  parts  become  preter- 
natural!)' connected  together.  Considerable 
ri'_;ditv  occurs,  so  that  tbe  motions  of  the 
jcints  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parts 
affected  may  become  considerably  impair -d. 
These  remote    consequences,    even   if  the 


to  this  hospital  with  a  very  serious  affection 
of  this  kind  of  the  lower  extremity,  and 
where  the  treatment  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  was  attended  with  the  most  marked 
beneficial  results.  She  had  been  previously 
in  the  hospital  with  an  ulcer  situated  near 
the  ancle.  She  had.  gone  out  of  the  hospital 
with  the  sore  nearly  well,  but  as  she  was 
obliged  to  be  active  to  gain  her  livelihood, 
she  afterwards  exerted  herself  very  consi- 
derably, and,  in  consequence,  inflammation 
arose  in  the  leg.  Within  a  very  short  time 
it  produced  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  affect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  leg  and  the  thigh.  In 
this  state  she  was  brought  to  the  hospital, 
being  at  the  time  in  the  seventh  month  of 
pre^nant-v.  When  I  saw  her  in  the  even- 
ing (she  was  brought  in  late  one  evening), 
the  condition  of  tbe  leg  and  thigh  was  really 
quite  dreadful.  The  whole  of  the  limb,  both 
leg  and  thigh,  was  enormously  swollen.  The 
whole  of  the  leg,  from  the  seat  of  the  ulcer 
at  the  lower  part,  near  the  ancle,  up  to  the 
knee,  was  of  a  bright-red  colour,  presenting 
a  firm  swelling  with  vesications.  The  entire 
skin  was  in  a  state  of  vesication.  The  foot 
was  enormously  enlarged  by  mdematous 
tumefaction  ;  the  affected  thigh  was  at  least 
twice  the  si2e  of  the  other;  it  was  of  a 
bright-red  appearance,  extending,  along  the 
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inner  bide,  to  tlie  groin  ;   mid  t.  f  tJ.t. 

h  was  i- 1 
i!<>  hot  know    tli ut   1   < 
tin  affection  was  more 
so  reduc  •  l  wfn  n  brought  ;  >  the  hosi  ital— 
it  was  jn  the  Winter   time  —  that  it    was    ne- 
cessary to  give  her  a  little  wine  and  w .. 
she  had  taken  a  little  of  this  when  i  saw  Ik  r. 
Now  observing  the  exten 
turn  of  the  l:mb,  a'i<l  the  period   pif  \ 
nancy  at  wl.i  had  arrived,  1  thought, 

thtft  whatever  treatment  might  be  ado 
the  case  would  terminate  fatally,  and  1  men- 
tioned my  Suspici  ns  to  tlie  gentlemen  pre' 
sent.  However,  V  was  determined  to  give 
her  the  chance  of  recov.  ry.  1  accordin&h 
made  a  cut  from  the  ham  down  to  the  i.imr 
ancle,  carrying  it  along  the  middle  of  the 
most  inflamed  part  of  the  leg.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that  in  this  case  the  inflammation 
aw  extended,  though  in  a  less  degree,  along 
the  thign  up  to  the  jjr'oin  ;  but  1  did  not  like 
to  cut  exactly  the  whole  length  from  the 
groin  to  the  ancle:  I  was  content  with  mak- 
ing an  incision  along  the  wljole  length  of  the 
leg.  She  lost  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  cut  in  a  very  short  time.  She  then  tool* 
a  large  dWe  of  Dover's  powder.  She  was 
greatly  relieved  by  the  bleeding,  and  slept 
a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  and  was 
much  improved  the  next  day.  1  need  not 
go  over  the  history  of  the  case  minutely:  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  although  she 
remained  some  three  or  four  weeks  in  the 
hospital,  she  continued  to  goon  favouiablv 
from  this  time  :  no  pad  symptoms  occuned  ; 
the  pain  never  came  on  again.  1  believe 
some  small  formation  of  mailer  took  place  in 
the  lower  part  of  tho  thigh,  higher  up  than 
where  the  incision  was  made  :  but  the  case 
■went  on,  1  may  say,  perfectly  well.  Although 
the  incision  did  not  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  inflamed  part,  it  put  a  stop  to  the  in- 
flammation and  its  extension  ;  the  incision 
was1  attended  with  a  diminution  of  the  red- 
ness of  the  surrounding  parts,  a  diminution 
of  fhe  tension,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding wrinkled  state  of  the  integuments, 
which  clearly  showed  that  the  inflammatory 
attack  was  atrested  ;  in  fact,  nothing  could 
have  gone  on  more  favourably  than  the  case 
did  under  the  single  incision.  1  remember 
another  instance,  in  which  the  effect  of  this 
treatment  was  very  remarkable,  under  cir- 
cumstances perhaps  more  unpromising  than 
those  in  the  case  of  the  woman.  It  was 
that  of  a  student  of  this  hospital,  who  had 
received  a  wound  in  dissection,  which  had 
been  followed  by  modification  of  the  last 
phalanx  of  one  of  the  fingers.  This  had 
been  followed  by  violent  inflammation  of  the 
hand,  fore-arm,  and  arm,  with  most  serious 
inflammatory  symptoms  generally  ;  and  these 
had  gone  on  in  spite  of  very  active  mea- 
sures, including  venesection,  local  loss  of 


blood,  and   other  Buitahle  m*ans,  contin'. 

Mi      i.     This  patient  wig 
under  tho  care  o(    Mr.  Karl  ft,  who  eni)  1 
,  und   did  evei  v  thing  most  j  id 
•  ill v  that  w as  calculated  t  bal 

tion.      W  hen    I    |  .w  this  [j 
mi    with    Mir.    i   irh-  ,     we  to' 

adopt  the    treatment  bj  I  fr« 

an  was  a 

Lti  .n.     lie  had  a  very  rapid  and  fee  bib 
pulse,   a   countenance   expressive    </f  ;_. 
anxiety,    a    contraction    of    the    fet.tures,    a 

ip]  earance,  and  an  an.\: 
of  look,  which  p  .it  ii  ded  fhe  greatest  d.m- 
;;-r.  He  had  obtained  n  >  re.it  for  several 
nights,  tho  tore  and  upper  arm  were  exten- 
sively swelled,  and  were  of  a  hrignt-ri  il 
colour,  up  to  the  shoulder.  From  the  state 
in  which  ha  was,  nobody  would  have  thought! 
of  proposing  u  general  loss  of  blood;  it 
wouhl  have  been  considered  the  mode  best 
calculated  to  hasten  bis  dissolution.  In  this 
iastojnce,  either  two  or  three  incisiHns  were 
made,  but  I  hardly  rememlier  wliich  ;  there 
was  one  along  the  upper  arm,  and,  1  think, 
two  along  tho  fore-arm — one  over  the  radius, 
and  one  over  the  ulna.  Well,  being  made, 
the  aim  was  enveloped  in  warm  cloths,  and 
thy  bed-clothes  were  lad  comfortably-  over 
him  ;  he  was,  of  course,  in  bed  ;  it  was  im- 
pos.-ihle  for  him  to  be  anywhere  else.  No 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  him  for  a 
short  lime  afterwards.  When  we  had  i 
the  house,  an  alarm  was  given  that  he  was 
fainting.  When  tlie  arm  came  to  be  looked 
at,  it  was  found  that  an  immense  quantity  of  : 
hlood  had  been  h>st.  The  lather  of  the  pa- 
tient told  me,  subsequently,  that  he  con- 
sidered that  at  least  three  pounds  were  lost. 
It  was  taken  up  in  teacups  from  the  cloths. 
This  produced  a  state  of  syncope;  but  al- 
though you  might  have  supposed  that  such 
a  loss  of  blood  would  have  had  lite  most 
serious  effects  generally,  it  seemed  to  have 
acted  differently  to  what  it  would  if  it  bad  ' 
been  drawn  by  any  other  mode  than  from  the 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  pints;  and,  in  fact, 
that  gentleman  speedily  recovered,  and  -ulti- 
mately got  well  under  this  treatment. 

Urticaria. —  Urticaria  is  an  exonthematous 
affection  of  the  skin.  Tlie  name  by  which 
it  is  well  known,  in  common  language,  is 
act  fit- rash,  and  the  corresponding  names 
in  other  languages  denote  that  the  afl'ection 
resembles  the  inflammation  of  the  skin 
which  is  produced  bv  the  contact  of  the 
ordinary  stinging-nettle.  It  consists  of  tu- 
bercular elevatious  of  the  skin,  sometimes  a 
little  redder,  but  sometimes,  indeed,  paler 
than  the  skin  itself,  arising  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  and  abating  again  in  the  day  ;  at- 
tended with  a  very  severe  itching,  a  great 
sense  of  itching,  pain,  and  burning  heat. 
1'hese  tubercular  risings  of  the  skin  some- 
times appear  in  the  form  of  small  circular 
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elevations,  perhspi  target  then  half  •  pea — I 

larger  t  li  an  a  sjlit-pe.i.  Sometimes  tl»r«y  j 
appear  in  the  foim  of  longitudinal  elevations  | 
like  what  in.'  called  Wtttls — llr.it  is,  effects 
produced  by  the  sir  .k"  of  a  stick  or  whip 
on  the  skiii,  ami  soim  limes  thev  appear  in 
large  pati  lies.  1  have  seen  them  s  mietimes 
as  largfi  us  the  palm  of  my  haml,  but  such  a 
t>i/.e  is  not  very  common.  This  sort  of  tu- 
bcicular  elevation  is  called,  1  helieve,  by 
the  cutaneous  uosologists,  ur/iini/a  tii/u:- 
7<>sit.  The  skin  of  the  individuals  in  whom 
it  takes  place,  seems  particularly  prone  to 
inlhunmaiion,  easily  excited.  Jn  such  indi- 
viduals, very  commonly,  the  mere  pressure 
of  one  part  of  the  skin  against  another — the 
mere  scratching  of  it  will  raise  elevations  of 
that  kind — you  can  see  them  produced  be- 
fore your  eyes.  The  elevations  generally 
take  place  during  the  night  ;  the  patient  is 
kejit  awake  and  from  resting,  by  an  intole- 
rable sense  of  heat  and  itching.  The  humps 
are  verv  troublesome  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  then  the  itching  goes  oft",  the  tu- 
bercles disappear,  and,  frequently,  a  fresh 
set  will  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding night.  There  are  more  kinds  of 
this  affection  than  one.  There  is  urticaria 
pcrstuns — that  is,  a  continued  rash  ;  gene- 
rally speaking,  these  elevations  take  place 
in  the  skin  in  its  natural  state  ;  but  occa- 
sionally they  are  seen  in  inflamed  parts  of 
the  skin,  and  then  they  constitute  the  urti- 
caria fcbrilis  of  the  cutaneous  nosologists. 
I  believe  this  affection  is  always  dependent 
on  a  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal.  Very  commonly  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  this  kind — that  is,  loss  of  appetite,  nau- 
sea, and  sickness.  It  is  sometimes  brought 
on  by  taking  particular  articles  of  food  that 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  eating  shell-fish.  Now  the  mus- 
cle which,  in  some  places,  is  very  com- 
monly eaten  as  food,  not  uncommonly  pro- 
duces this  affection  ;  and  in  those  parts  of 
the  country,  persons  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  disease, and  it  is  familiarly  known 
amongst  them  by  the  name  of  the  muscle  rash. 
But  other  shell-fish,  besides  muscles,  will 
produce  it ;  and  not  only  shell-fish,  but  par- 
ticular articles  of  food.  Again,  it  will  be 
produced  by  gluttony  and  intemperance — 
by  taking  too  much  of  those  articles  that  act 
unfavourably  on  the  stomach.  Excessive 
use  of  spirits,  or  any  particular  sort  of  food 
of  an  unwholesome  kind,  will  produce  it. 

Since  these  are  the  causes  of  the  affection, 
of  course  the  mode  of  remedying  it  is  tolera- 
bly obvious.  If  the  stomach  be  loaded  by  any 
particular  article  of  food,  or  if  in  a  foul  and 
disturbed  state  by  the  practices  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  obvious  course  is  to  clear  it  out 
by  an  emetic  ;  and  experience  has  generally 
proved,  that  this  will  remove  the  nettle-rash. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  well,  howevor,  to  admi- 
nister an  emetic  first,  and  then  to  purge*, 
at  the  same  time  you  should  regulate  the 
patient's  diet.  You  should  put  si  stop  to 
the  consumption  of  any  article  of, diet  which 
obviously  causes  the.  all'ection.  Sometimes 
the  complaint  will  last  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  and  it  will  hist  in  Kpite  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  B  mode  of  treatment  as  you 
might  suppose  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
I  remember  being  consulted  by  an  elderly 
person,  who  told  me  In;  had  not  had  a  com- 
fortable ni^ht  for  n  month  ;  that  he  had  taken 
a  great  deal  of  medicine  for  the  nettle-rash  ; 
and  he  also  seemed  to  have  been  tolerably 
careful  with  resppct  to  his  diet  ;  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  other  kind  of  disorder  about 
him.  1  could  not  very  well  tell  what  to  do, 
but  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  try  the 
emetic,  and  1  ordered  the  common  emetic, 
a  scruple  of  ipecacuanha,  and  a  grain  of 
tartarised  antimony  ;  he  took  that  and  was 
immediately  relieved,  and  did  not  want  any 
other  remedy. 

Herpes. — The  name  of  herpes  is  given  to 
an  eruption  consisting  of  minute  transparent 
vesicles,  taking  place  in  inflamed  parts  of 
the  skin.  You  have,  in  the  first  place,  a 
sense  of  tingling  in  some  part  of  the  body ; 
you  see  that  a  portion,  or  some  two  or  three 
portions  of  the  skin  become  inflamed  in 
small  patches,  and  very  soon  you  see  risings 
there, — a  set,  or  group,  of  minute  watery 
transparent  vesicles  ;  these  enlarge,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days  they  lose 
their  transparent  state  ;  they  then  become 
brownish,  opaque,  and  yellowish  ;  the  con- 
tents escape,  incrust,  and  fall  off,  and  leave 
the  surface  tolerably  sound.  You  have  a 
succession  of  inflamed  parts  of  the  skin 
going  through  this  process.  Thus  you  will 
find,  in  one  and  the  same  portion  of  the 
skin  on  which  the  vesicles  have  just  arisen, 
some  in  which  the  transparency  is  seen, 
others  in  which  itis  changed  ;  others  in  which 
the  contents  of  the  vesicles  have  become 
incrusted,  and  the  whole  going  on  in  this 
irregular  way.  The  affection  generally  lasts 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  or  even  three  weeks  ; 
it  is  attended  with  more  or  less  febrile  dis- 
turbance, and  then  it  goes  off  and  leaves  the 
patient  well. 

Shingles. — Now,  one  of  the  most  common 
of  these  affections  is  the  formation  of  a 
cluster  of  vesicles  of  this  kind,  which  ulti- 
mately constitutes  a  half  girdle,  or  band, 
round  the  body  ;  this  is  called  sh'mgles  in  our 
technical  language  :  it  is  termed  also  herpes 
zoster.  Strangely  enough  this  affection  has 
been  described,  even  by  pretty  acute  writers, 
as  a  form  of  erysipelas,  though  there  is  no 
connexion  between  the  two.  Cullen,  I  thinkr 
calls  it  so.  Franc,  Richster,  and  even  Boyer, 
describe  the  herpes  zester,  that  is,  the  shin- 
gles, as  a  species  of  erysipelas,  although  the 
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characters  of  tlie  twp  complaint-,  an-  quite 
dissimilar,  liit-  shingles  take  plan-  upon 
tin!  tiunk  of  the  bydv.  UlM-ifiti  it  tyims, 
it  intends  towards  ''"'  median  line,  botil 
anttiioils  ami  posteriorly,  and  it  limits  it- 
self   to    one-hall    of    the    body.       \  nu  have  a 

succession  of  the  vesicles  ;  and  when  they 

approach  to  the  luieu  alba  there  they  slop, 
iu  trout  and  at  the  vertebra;  behind  ;  si 
that,  m  fact,  it  is  hot  a  zone  nor  a  girdle,  it 
is  only  a  bah'  girdle.     A  Rt  range  notion  lias 

existed,  anil  wliicb  in  fact  is  as  old  as  the 
tmif  of  l'lmv,  that  it'  this  affection  extends 
<  empletely  round  the  body  it  will  terminate 
fatally  ;  however,  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever lor  that  opinion.  J  believe  it  has  some- 
times passed  tbe  median  line,  but  1  myself 
never  saw  a  case  where  it  did.  In  the  shin- 
gles, or  the  herpes  zona,  the  vesicles  v. U  v 
considerably  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  an  almond  ;  the  latter  come 
under  the  description  of  what  cutaneous 
writers  cull  bullcr,  or  bladders,  hence  it  is 
placed  among-  the  vesicular  affections  by 
\\  illan  and  J3ateman,  but  it  is  by  Boyer 
placed  among  the  order  to  which  the  term 
bullic  is  given.  1  believe  it  is  most  com- 
monly found  to  occur  about  the  abdomen,  or 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  extending,  some- 
times, down  the  whole  length  of  the  arm. 
I  have  also  seen  it  in  the  groin,  where  there 
has  been  a  bubo,  and  extending  over  the 
hip;  but  in  both  of  the  cases,  i.e.  when 
seated  in  tlio  abdomen  or  lower  part  of  the 
chest,  it  is  confined  to  half  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  body.  This  affection  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  febrile  disturbance  and 
slight  fever. 

So  far  as  the  cutaneous  affection  goes  it 
is  unimportant,  but  the  febrile  symptoms, 
and  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  require 
mild  antiphlogistic  treatment,  aperients,  sa- 
line and  antimonial  medicines,  reduced  diet 
and  rest.  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of 
local  pain  from  the  inflammation  of  the  vesi- 
cles ;  mild  local  applications  are  best  suited 
for  such  a  state.  Hie  simple  saturnine  lotion 
and  elder-flower  ointment  are  considered  to 
have  a  good  effect;  poultices,  if  the  case 
proceeds  to  incrustations,  are  of  service. 

The  herpes  lab  lulls  is  that  form  of  the 
disease  which  occurs  about  the  lips,  iu  con- 
junction with,  or  towards  the  decline  of, 
some  fever;  and  there  you  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint  in  the  most  distinct 
manner.  First  there  is  the  inflammation, 
then  vesicles,  the  contents  of  the  vesicles 
become  opaque  and  purulent,  the  vesicles 
break,  and  the  contents  escape  and  incrust. 
Herpes  Preputll. —  Herpes  occurring  on 
the  prepuce  is  a  thing  which  might  be  con- 
founded with  a  venereal  affection.  Very  small 
inflamed  patches  occur  on  the  prepuce  in 
the  two  diseases;  small  groups  of  little  ve- 
sicles take  place   in  them,  perhaps  six  or 


tv\.:U.,    \nv   minute    veto  hs,  and  these  go 
through    the     process     1    have    uientioi 

iiisparent,    wu' 
vesicles,    then    they    become    opaque  ,    lh<  y 
shrivel  and  div   up,   and  vou  will  have,  i 
haps,  two  or   ilnee  patches  forming   in  tuc* 
ion.      I  be  truth   is,   if  you   see.   them  in 
the  ve.iiculai   state,    1  do  not   know  tbat  it  is 

ufoui.d  them  with  an  v 
complaint  ;    but  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of  such 
a  possibility,  for  when  you  see  a  case  ot  the 
kind,  you   can  at   once  decide    that   there    is 
nothing  venereal  in  it. 

This  affection  may  occur  in  the  J i nibs  ;  it 
may  l;o  over  the  whole  extent  of  them  ;  it 
is  the  same  here  as  the  herpes  zuiu,  or 
shingles,  only  differing  iu  its  situation,  and 
liateman  calls  it  the  herpes  pklycla  nodes. 


STRICTURF.S     ON    MR.    WALFORU  S    OBSERVA- 
TIONS   ON    THE    SECALE    CORNUTUM.* 

By  Richard  Lanyon,i/k«.  Esq.  F>A.S.  8$c. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  find  Mr.  W.  A.  \\  id  ford  coining  for- 
ward, and  flatly  denying  the  specific  effect 
of  the  ergot  of  rye,  in  the  teeth  of  all  that 
mn-s  of  evidence  daily  accumulating  in  its 
favour.  In  attaching  little  importance  to  sin- 
gle cases,  that  gentleman  must  of  necessity 
forget  that  the  road  to  medical  science  is  by 
the  accumulation  of  medical  facts;  and  that 
if  his  hundred  opposing  cases  had  been  com- 
municated by  a  hundred  of  the  faculty,  the 
profession  would  have  been  just  as  much 
indebted  to  them,  as  it  is  now  to  Mr.  Wal- 
foid,  for  his  notification  of  them  in  the 
aggregate.  Indeed,  1  am  not  quite  sure  but 
that  coinciding  evidence,  emanating  from 
different  sources,  might  not  be  received  with 
less  reserve  than  an  equivalent  in  quality 
and  quantity,  amassed  by  one  individual. 
The  best  mode  (says  Mr.  Abernethy)  of  ob- 
taining and  increasing  professional  know- 
ledge, is  to  pay  thnt  strict  attention  to  cases 
which  enables  us  to  note  those  nice  shades 
of  difference  which  distinguish  diseases  from 
each  other. t  And  Sydenham,  the  immortal 
Sydenham,  thought  that  the  improvement  of 
physic  depended  upon  collecting  as  genuine 
and  as  natural  a  description,  or  history,  of 
disease,  as  could  be  procured,  and  laying 
down  a  fixed  and  complete  method  of  cure. 
So  that  if  a  man  produces  a  single  case,  or 
at  most  three  or  four,  in  support  of  any  par- 
ticular point,  he  adds  to  the  general  accu- 
mulation of  facts,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same 
degree  of  credence,  and  a  proportionate  de- 


*  See  page  307  of  the  present  volume. 
t  On  the  disorders  of  health. 
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gree  of  respect,  with  ln'm  wIki  bbliges  t hi- 
profession  by  a  much  large rn  umber.  MTbo  e 
seem  to  do  best,  wlm  take  material  and 
UB  fill  hints,  Sometimes  from  single  mufti  is 
of  fact ,"  says  Locke  ;  and  in  another  place, 
iiei.il  observations,  drawn  from  pat  tirn '■ 
lens,  arc  the  [ewers  of "knowledge,  compris- 
toggreal  store  In 'a  little  room."  The  dis- 
covery of  sp<  citic  gravity  by  Archnnedr-  ; 
of  the  inherent  gravitation  ot  "bodies  inwards 
each  other,  by  NYwton  ;  of  the  cfitbonic 
arid  by  Bfaclt  ;  and  of  the  circnlation  by 
Jlatvev,  ;ne  bi.it  analogous  to  tin.*  discovery 
and  first  exhibitions  of  life  ergot  of  rve,  and 
would  never  have  been  adopted  as  legiti- 
mate, had  not  their  deductions  been  verified 
by  the  experiments  of  others.  Just  so  is  it 
with  the  seenle  cornutum  ;  it  was  received 
into  general  practice,  not  merely  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  person  who  first  wit- 
nessed its  utility,  but  from  the  joint-stock 
accumulation  of  "  single  cases,"  occurring 
here  ami  there,  being  equally  conclusive 
with  the  inferences  promulgated  by  the  dis- 
coverer himself.  1  do  not  deny  but  that  the 
secale  cornutum  has  now  and  then  proved 
unsuccessful,  nor  will  any  man  deny  it  who 
lias  had  recourse  to  it  frequently  in  bis  own 
practice;  but  to  imply,  as  Mr.  Walford's  con- 
clusions do,  that,  it  is  of  no  avail,  or,  when 
success  lias  followed  its  exhibition,  that  that 
success  is  fortuitous,  is  to  contradict,  by  this 
one  single  evidence,  the  conjoint  experience 
of  all  those  who  have  witnessed  its  beneli- 
cial  tendency.  Mr.  Walford  may  probably 
recollent  my  relation  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  C, 
in  the  last  volume  of  The  Lancet  ;  in  that 
case,  all  the  remedies  usually  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  monorrhagia 
rubra  having  failed,  the  ergot  was  again  and 
again  exhibited  with  the  most  marked  be- 
nefit. There  was  not  consequent  on  that 
exhibition  "  a  total  absence  of  that  kind  of 
proof  which  is  followed  by  conviction,"  for 
the  effects  usually  expected  from  its  ad- 
ministration were  unequivocally  and  fre- 
quently produced.  My  friend  Mr.  Jewel, 
of  Tregonv,  in  this  county,  of  whom  I  have 
before  made  honourable  mention, meets  with 
about  two  hundred  parturient  cases  annu- 
ally ;  and  I  was  informed  by  that  gentleman, 
a  few  weeks  since,  that  lie  never  goes  to  an 
accouchement  without  having  in  his  posses- 
sion a  few  doses  of  the  ergot,  so  fully  is  he 
impressed  with  its  salutary  influence,  when 
given  in  such  cases  as  justify  its  use.  He 
also  strenuously  advises  it  as  an  excellent 
remedy  in  uterine  haemorrhage.  Dr.  Cook- 
worthy,  of  Plymouth,  I  am  sure  will  pardon 
my  copying  a  passage  or  two  from  his  pri- 
vate letters,  in  advocating  this  momentous 
medicine.  !5  I  have,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  had 
abundant  evidence  of  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion, both  in  parturition  retarded  by  defi- 
cient energy,  and  in  excessive  menstruation." 


And  again,  "  1  have  seen  some  desperate 
cured  l>v  it.''  He  conceives  its  mode 
of  action  to  be  by  compelling  "  the  uterus 
to  contract  violently,  and  thus  not  only 
sipiei  zo  out  all  its  contenls,  but  shut  all 
the  Weeding  vessels.*1  Mr.  W 'alford,  when 
he  depreciated  the  use  of  the  ergol  in  uterine 
haemorrhage,  sets  at  nought  Dr.  Btundell's 
Opinion,  that  the  secale  cornntuni  may  he 
beneficially  had  recourse  to  in  common  with 
other  means.  Now,  if  there  is  not  in  this 
testimony  "  that  kind  of  proof  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  conviction,"  1  know  of  no  argument 
which  even  Locke  himself  could  advance  <o 
pioduce  that  conviction.  When  Mr.  Wal- 
ford says,  "  that  it  (the  ergot)  is  too  tardy  a 
remedy  for  an  evil  that  can  only  be  success- 
fully combated  at  the  instant,"  his  treat- 
ment is,  of  course,  purely  mechanical.  V\  hy 
not  then  give  the  ergot  at  the  same  time? 
To  say  that  no  man  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  of  uterine  ha-mor- 
rhage,  will  adopt  it  in  his  treatment,  is 
coming  to  a  conclusion  without  a  reason,  is 
assertion  without  proof.  1  believe,  that 
whether  haemorrhage  be  established  after 
delivery,  or  whether  the  case  be  menor- 
rhagia,  the  immediate  cause,  in  either  con- 
dition, is  the  same.  If  therefore  contraction 
of  the  parietes  of  the  womb  can  be  obtained, 
so  as  to  effect  complete  corrugation,  the 
patient  will  be  secure.  As  far  as  the  case 
of  Mrs.  C.  goes,  I  have  given  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  secale  cornutum  will  induce 
this  contraction  when  other  remedies  have 
failed  ;  and  have  furnished  other  and  higher 
testimony  tending  equally  to  prove  it.  With 
regard  to  haemorrhage  in  the  parturient 
state,  or  succeeding  to  delivery,  1  believe 
introduction  of  the  hand,  and  pressure,  are 
means  of  considerable  consequence  in  the 
treatment  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
would  do  justice  to  his  patient  if,  only  on  the 
ground  of  public  authority  in  its  favour,  he 
did  not  use  the  secale  cornutum  at  the  time 
he  adopted  mechanical  means,  or  as  a  dernier 
resort,  very  likely  to  be  attended  with 
beneficial  consequences. 

The  bold  expression  in  Mr.  "Walford's 
paper,  that  he  has  '*  never  used  the  ergot  for 
uterine  haemorrhage,  nor  will  any  man  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  cause,"  ne- 
cessarilv  implies,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  passages, 
that  pressure  is  the  sheet-anchor  on  which, 
liis  hopes  are  placed.  But  has  not  that  gen- 
tleman known  pressure  and  introduction  of 
the  hand  fain  lias  he  not  known  all  the 
usual  means  fail?  If  he  has  not,  I  fancy 
other  men  have.  Since,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  he  has  "  never  "  used  the 
ergot  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  upon  what 
ground  does  he  depreciate  a  remedy,  with 
the  virtues  of  which  he  professes  to  be  ex- 
perimentally unacquainted? 
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A  neighbouring  practitioner,  .Mr.  Rogers, 
of  I.    ■  ■-,  furnished  I H g  Lancit,  a 
t \s  i  ilnce,    wall    i 

prior    to   delivery  j    uml 
•.  iu  details,   m  isl  be  exi 
ingly    warped  by  prejudice,  it'  he  doei  1,  it 
fl  to  the   conclusion,  thai   in   all    human 

probability,  the  patient  was  save4  by  an  on- 
tune  exhibition  of  the  secale  cornutum. 

i  know  Mr.  Walford  has  been  assailed  by 
sin^l"  tu^fs,,  "  usijuc  ad  nauseam  ;"  never- 
theless, 1  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
municating  the  history  of  one  or  two 
from  niv  own  practice.  A  middle>aged,  de- 
iicate  woman,  wai,  on  the  l?th  of  April 
I  ',  seized  in  labour  of  her  fourth  child. 
On  hi  r  Hist  she  lingered,  hut  the  case  termi- 
nate I  favourably.  On  her  secoml,  slie  was 
attended  by  au  accoucheur,  who  hit  her 
without  delivering  the  placenta,  which  was 
with  difficulty  removed  the  succeeding  day. 
On  her  third  delivery  1  was  present,  and 
the  great  peculiarity  of  the  case  was,  very- 
considerable  hemorrhage,  which  reduced  her 
to  a  state  of  excessive  prostration,  necessa- 
rily protracting  the  recovery.  1  was  re- 
tained again  ou  her  fourth  confinement,  and 
on  myr  arrival,  found  the  head  low  down, 
together  with  sudden  cessation  of  pains. 
There  was  luemorrhage,  not,  however,  to 
any  considerable  extent;  but  recollecting 
the  features  of  her  case  ou  a  former  occa- 
sion, I  was  fearful  of  the  conseijuences  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  there  were  occasional 
gushes  of  unmixed  blood.  A  full  dose  of 
the  secale  was  immediately  administered, 
which  caused  the  birth  of  tire  child  in  five- 
andtweuty  minutes,  and  the  labour  termi- 
nated favourably. 

The  mother  of  several  children,  in  the 
fifth  month  of  utero-gestation,  became  the 
subject  of  protracted  but  not  violent  flood- 
ing. The  usual  means  failing  to  afford  re- 
lief, I  directed  a  scruple  of  the  ergot  to  be 
given,  and  in  a  short  time  the  uterine  vessels 
became  permanently  closed.  Mr.  Walford 
conceives  that  the  secale  cornutum  is  "too 
tardv  a  remedy  for  an  evil  that  can  only  be 
successfully  combated  at  the  instant,  and 
which  never  ought  to  be  encouutered  by  a 
means  (that  is,  the  ergot)  that  requires  fif- 
teen minutes  for  its  operation."  But  Mr. 
Ywlford  should  recollect,  that  cases  some- 
times occur,  where  all  the  pressure  he  can 
exert,  or  the  hand  ever  so  promptly  intro- 
duced, will  not  readily  stop  the  discharge. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Journal  is  a  case  related 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  where  the  blood  flowed  in 
•'  profuse  quantities  ;"  the  placenta  was 
brought  away,  but  "  pressure  with  the  back 
of  the  hand  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
uterus,  had  no  effect  in  rousing  it  to  action, 
although  the  clenched  hand  was  pressed  in 
different  directions  on  the  bleeding  surface." 
The  uterus  was  grasped  (t  through  the  abdo- 


minal irk   Mr.  Wall' 

"  it  nus  a  full  h&Ui  'Ue  hand  could 

!<e  withdrawn."     Now  I  will  appeal  t 
man  of  common  tense,  whether,  under  th<-«>e 

tbt-  S4  cale 
cornutum,  might  not  possibly  hav«-  tfl 
that  which  and  introduction  ol   tho 

band  failed  in  inducing,    in  not  lest   time 
(han   a  full  hour.     Again,  in   the  Medico- 
t  lu! oil  ieal  Ke\  iew,  vol.  i.  p. 
lation   of  another  cu 

11  re  tlie  labour  terminated  favourably,  and 
full  contraction  of  the  uterus  was  obu 
but  in  about  two  hours  afterwards.  Mr.  W  il- 
liams  was  called  to  his  patient,  and  found 
her  flooding  violently,  and  the  uterus 
fully  dilated.  Now,  as  it  it  certain  that  iho 
closed  uterus  is  liable  to  be  re-dilated  after 
the  accoucheur  has  quitted  bis  putient,  we 
have  an  additional  reason  why,  in  all  cases 
of  haeruorrhagy,  the  ergot  should  also  be 
added  to  the  other  means  of  treatment.  Dr. 
Rudge,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  Tiik 
Lakcst,  p.  592,  advocates  very  confidently 
the  use  of  the  secale  cornutum,  after  sixyears' 
experience  ;  and  with  respect  to  its  agency 
in  uterine  hemorrhage,  he  says,  that  he  has 
administered  it  with  success  "  when  all 
other  means  seemed  to  have  failed." 

The  form  of  preparation  made  use  of  by 
Mr.  Walford  does  not  appear  to  me  the 
most  eligible  for  practical  purposes,  to  which 
may  be  ascribed  his  repeated  failures.  I 
have  never  used  the  tincture  in  uterine  hae- 
morrhage, but  have  frequently  had  recourse 
to  it  in  parturient  cases  ;  not,  however, 
without  repeating  it  two  or  three  times  be- 
fore the  expelling  effect  of  the  remedy  could 
be  induced. 

Lostwithiel,  Feb.,  1830. 


MEDICAL    INSPECTION. 

We  understand  that  n  medical  inspec- 
tion is  now  in  progress  at  all  the  depdt 
stations  throughout  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
men,  and  in  order  that  such  may  be  dis- 
charged, particularly  those  for  limited  ser- 
vices, who  shall  be  reported  to  be,  either  from 
old  age  or  disability,  unfit  for  active  duty. 
The  stations  north  of  London,  as  far  as  Tort 
Georgo  in  Scotland,  have  been  entrusted  to 
Staff-Surgeon  Henry  Marshall,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  M'G  rigor;  those  to  the  south  of 
London,  to  Staff- Surgeon  Sir  Andrew  Halli* 
day,M.D. 


ANATOMY   BILL. 

THK    LANCKT. 
London,   Saturday  t  M 
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'I'm  Anatomy  Bill,  it  teems,  is  nut  yet 
at  rest  ;  reluctantly  strangled  in  the  House 
i.i   Lords,  it  ..ill)'  stalks  the  staj 

nation  from  the  oilicial  declamations  oi 
the  College  II. ill  to  the  venal  prosing  o' 
irterl)  Review*,  m  M  to  keep  the  con- 
science of  its  executioners  in  a  criminal  re- 
membrance of  its  fate.  It  is  much  easier,  in- 
deed, for  a  govt  niment  to  dispose  of  persons 
than  of  abuses — of  the  disaffected  than  oi 
their  wrongs  ;  the  loyal  labours  of  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  and  of  the  turnkey,  may  lock  up  the 


not  from  ihe  |"  rson  by  vrhom  tiny  vera 
■  !,  while  the  opinions  and  arguments 
advanced  were  certainly  worthy  of  both. 
rhc  motives  too  oi  the  speaker  deserve  a 
passing  indication,  and  as  tbey  bad  refer- 
ence to  our  mbours,  the  allusion  we  trust 
will  he  the  more  readily  excused. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that 

we   have  frequently  spoken  in  the  Strang- 

est  terms  of  reprehension  against  the.  im- 
propriety of  medical  men  coming  in  to  the 
assistance  of  the  hangman,  and  completing 
the  final  injunction  of  the  law.  Abstract- 
edly considered,  we  conceived  that  such  a 
practice  was  unworthy  of  the  medical  pro- 


former   in   oblivion,  but  the    genius   of  the    fession,   while  it  had  the   additional   ditad- 


statute-lhok   is   too  subtle   an   essence,   too 

tenacious  of  existence,   to   be  annihilated  by 

incarceration,  or  brought  to  an  end  at  the 

block.     Tike  the  creation  of  Frankenstein, 

it  spurns  the    control  even  of  its   parents. 

hi  secrecy  or  in  silence,  the  abuses  which  it 

perpetuates  cannot  remain;  it  is  their  ver\ 

nature,    the   inalienable    attribute  of  their 

being,  to  rise  in  judgment  against  their  abet- 
tors, as  long  as  they  remain  unredressed.     It 

is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  can 

naturally  expire  of  obliviscence  or  neglect. 

Though  we  were  never  so  much  as  to  allude 

to   them  in   these   pages,   the  public  would 
be  made  painfully  acquainted  with  their  ope- 
ration by  the  contentions  of  the  individuals 
who  alone  profit  by  their  perpetuation,  as 
we  are  occasionally  warned  of  the  vicinity  of 
carrion  by  the  quarrelling  of  the  unclean  ani- 
mals which  it  sustains.     It  is  thus  that  the 
recollection  of  statutory  evils  is  for  ever  kepi 
alive  in  the  public  mind.  A  striking  example 
of  this  was  recently  furnished  in   the  com- 
plaints of  the  representative  of  a  corporate 
body,  which  nothing  less,   it  seems,   than 
the     monopoly   of    the   whole    "  carrion" 
would  satisfy.     Some  of  the  subjects  neces 
saiily  involved  in  the  great  question  of  ana- 
tomical "  adjustment"  were  debated  on  thai 
occasion  by  the  "  eloquent"  speaker,  and 
they  derive  importance  from  the  place,  if  J  long  continue  to  wield  the  scalpel  aud  knot 
Is'o.  J  iJ.  3  O 


vantage?  of  ohstructing  the  reputable  pursuits 
of  the  anatomist  by   the  prejudices  which  it 
excited  in  the  popular  mind  against  dissection. 
Our   arguments   in    corroboration   of  these 
opinions  are  on  record  ;  it  would,  therefore, 
be  superfluous   to  repeat  them  at  present. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  we  still  believe 
that  the  custom  of  posthumous  punishment, 
absurdly  presumed  by  the  law,  is  no  pre- 
ventive against  the  repetition  of  crime  ;  that 
the  practice,  ,-f  it  do  not  render  dissection 
odious,  does  not  at  least  make  the  people 
much  in  love  with  its  pursuits;  and  that  it 
tends  to  lower  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  public  mind.     In  these  opinions 
there  was,  probably,  nothing  at  least  very 
extravagant  ;  they  had,  wo  were  about  to 
say,   the  unanimous  support  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  we  iiud  that  there  is  one  excep- 
tion, at  least,  in  an  individual   who,  taking- 
advantage   of  his  office  to  give  a   factitious 
force   to  his  sentiments,   stands  up  in  bis 
place  to  ridicule  our  arguments  in  a  series  of 
stupid  jokes  about  gibbets  and  magnanimous 
gasconades,  of  his  heroical  readiness  to  dis- 
sect malefactors,  if  no  other  member  of  the 
profession  cau  be  found  to  perform  this  last 
and  disgusting  command  of  the  law.      V 
certainly  wish  "  Jack  Ketch"  every  joy  of 
his  new  and  volunteer  help-mate  ;  may  they 
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ts  addui 
KIT  of  this  novel  union  01    the   anatomist 
and  the  hangman,   is  that  which   informs  us 
Ibat  ilic  i  llv  holds 

i'-,  charter  under  a  stipulation  with  the  go. 
Bent,  that  it!  members,  when  called  on, 
shall  complete,  in  a  "  -  '  the 

office   commenced  at  the   Old  Bailey.      \\  e 
thank  the  anatomical  jester  on  i  and 

gallowses  for  reminding  us  of  the  exist) 
of  auch  a  degrading  coalition  ;  for  the  depth 
of  disgrace  i  ily  implied  in  auch  a» 

.it,  would  have  for  ever  prevented 
ua  frona  recollecting,  amongst  the  rubbish  of 
medical  enactments,  so  excellent  an  objec- 
tion to  the  practice,  which  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
fortunately  brought  it  forward  to  del 
Hitherto,  the  public  might  have  supposed 
that  the  individuals  who  framed  the  law 
were  actuated  by  a  desire  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, or  some  such  laudable  intention ; 
Mr.  Guthrie,  however,  has  had  the  candour 
and  the  merit  to  dispel  this  too  partial 
illusiou,  hy  confessing  to  a  compact  which, 
involving  a  chartered  remuneration  as  one  of 

its  clauses,  strips  the  dissector  of  malefactors 
of  even  the  thin  veil  of  justification  which 
science  heretofore  had  flung  over  the  now 
Killing  offices  of  the   fl  criminal"  analo- 
t.     It  was  once — it  is  now  ser- 

vitude. The  profession,  we  presume,  will 
appreciate  the  distinction,  and  thank  the 
rather  thoughtless  babbler  of  Lincoln's-Inn 
FieWs  for  its  establishment.  If,  imbed,  the 
Slature  are  determined  to  perpetuate  this 
vile  insult  to  the  character  of  the  medical 
profession,  in  which  they  would  now,  for 
the  lirat  time,  seem  to  have  been  warranted 
by  the  admissions  of  the  persons  with  whom 
they  have  had  to  deal  ;  let  them,  we  say, 
choose  their  men — exclude  the  remainder  of 
the  profession  from  the  honourable  oitice  of 
anatomical  executioner,  and  incorporate 
C'arl.sle,  I  fa re,  and  duf.hrie,  in  a  glorious 
triumvirate  for  suspending  the  directions 
at  the  Old  Bailey. 


i  Palhola  By 

»,    Translated    ft 

I  >.,    and  \V. 

Wi3l>    MA).     Vol.  1.,  Dub] 
and  Smith,  L829.    8*0,,  pp.  I 

A  anatomy  has  already 
acquired  considerable    reputation  in  1'ia' 

thai  it    has  riV  t  with 
such  able  translator*  as  Dt     ,  ml  and 

West,  who  have  executed  their  task  in  a 
manner  which  does  them  much  credit.  It 
Id  certainly  have  been  preferable  if  the 
three  volumes  had  appeared  t  igether  ;  little 
inconvenience  can,  h  twevi  r,  r<  sultfhJrd  I 

previous  an  1  separate  publication  of  the 
lirst,  for  the  present  volume  is  so  slightly 
connected  with  the  contents  which  must  bo 
embraced  by  the  other  two,  that  it  may  al- 
most be  considered  as  a  distinct  book.  It 
differs,  indeed,  from  all  other  works  of  simi- 
lar title  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ,' 
cepting  that  of  Meckel,  rn  which,  however, 
the  general  observations  are  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  subject),  as  it  is  not  on  special, 
but  on  general  morbid  anatomy, — a  treatise 
on  which  latter  has  been,  hitherto,  a  deside- 
ratum in  medical  literature.  That  this  de- 
icy  is  completely  supplied  by  the  work 
before  us,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
declare,  though  we  may  justly  attribute  most 
of  its  defects  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  its 
d.ata,  rather  than  to  any  want  of  ability  ou 
the  part  of  the  zealous  and  talented  author. 

Regarding  all  the  vital  processes  as  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  the  sanguineous  or 
nervous  systems,  and  especially  on  the 
former,  he  divides  the  various  morbid  alte- 
rations to  which  the  human  body  is  Hal 
into  five  sections,  viz,  lesions  Or  circula- 
tion, of  nutrition,  cf  secretion,  of  the  blood, 
of  innervation.  The  merits  and  defects 
of  this  arrangement  will  be  most  conve- 
nientlv  discussed,  after  we  have  spoken  of 
ea£h  section  in  particular. 

The  author's  great  aim  appears  to  be,  to 
generalise  and  to  simplify,  and,  a3  it  were, 
lyticaJly  to  reduce  the  complicated  phe- 
nomena ahd  products  of  disease,  to  a  small 
number  of  ultimate  elements,  which  mnv  be 
e  completely  observed,  and  more  per- 
fectly understood.  Rejecting,  therefore, 
the   term  inlhuniuatioa    as    too  vau'uo   and 
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indefinite,  and  na  denoting  not  a  single  ph 
Domenon,  but  ■  complicated  s  ■  r  i < • «« ,  he  di- 
viil  ilation  into  hypers 

and  aiK.inia  :i,  or  ab- 

sence of  blood  in  die  capillary  iysteiri.  D 
oftheit  be  subdivides  into  fajcal  and  gene- 
ral,   and    tin'    former,    also,   into    BClivfl 
sthenic,  ,    mecbai  ica],   and    |  ■ 

mortem  L\  |.,  I.,  aiia.     We  aiiajl  notioe  only 

tlif  f.i. stand  most  important  of Y  :enic 

hyperemia,  which,  if  not  identical  with  in- 
flammation, always  accompanies  or  tonus  a 
principal  part  of  it,  and  necessarily  passes 
into  it  whenevej  it  is  either  severe  01  of  long 
duration;  though  it  may  vary  in  d<  greo 
I'niin  tUe  slightest  blush,  to  the  mostinti 
inflammatory  redr.ess.  By  thus  Using  a 
term  which  expresses  simply  a  pathological 
condition,  and  is  unconnected  with  any 
theory,  some  grounds  of  dispute,  some  ob- 
scurity may,  perhaps,  be  avoided,  but  the 
difficulty  is  by  no  means  removed  ;  for  if  it 
be  impossible  iu  many  cases,  to  determine 
after  death  whether  or  to  what  extent  an 
organ  has  been  inflamed,  it  is  almost  equally 
so  to  say,  whether  it  has  been  the  seat  of 
active  or  of  passive  hyperemia,  often,  in- 
deed, whether  there  has  been  any  distention 
of  the  capillaries  or  not.  Besides,  though 
the  term  in  question  may  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  inflammation  in  morbid 
anatomy,  it  can  hardly  be  so  in  nosology; 
thus  there  is  active  hyperajuiiabolh  in  scar- 
latina and  in  erysipelas,  and  the  state  of  the 
skiu  after  death  may  be  the  same  in  both 
instances  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  during 
life  ;  and  if  some  additional  epithet  be  em- 
ployed to  express  that  peculiar  condition 
which,  in  the  inflammatory  disease,  is  su- 
peradded to  the  mere  injection  of  the  capil- 
laries, the  denomination  would  still  (so  long 
as  we  know  not  what  that  condition  is)  be 
equally  indefinite  aud  unsatisfactory  with 
that  now  employed. 

The  observations  on  the  effects  of  active 
hyperemia  of  the  internal  organs,  ci  | 
and  on  the  system  in  general,  on  their  fela- 
tive  susceptibility  fur  it,  tScc,  offer  much 
that  is  interesting  and  instructive;  but  we 
are  greatly  surprised  to  find,  at  the  end  of 
chapter,  that  the  author  regards  this 
the  cause,  and  not  the  f  ff<  pt  u. 

"  VV hen »"  says  he,  u  in  consequence  of  an 
universal  bypersemia,  each  solid  particle  of 


the  system  becomes  <>■  d  by  its  - 

'>f  blood,  and  when  thlSStal 

. .  I  toa  considerable 
s  which  01  .rutc  tho 
-  ndert  d  more  -active, 

and  on  HOI  ;    in    con- 

i  of  which  the  functions  of  the  uer- 

red,  the  t<  mpe- 

rature  of  the  surface  elevated,  the  different 

-  lOUSly  modified,  the  puh  e  aug- 
mented   in   .strength   and    frequency,    and   1:1 
I   all  the  phenomena  of  fever  are  fully 
developed." — p.  J7. 

Such  a  theory  is  surely  more  opposed  to 
reason  and  observation  than  the  exploded 
ones  of  BoethOftve  and  Oullen  ;  for  what- 
ever may  be  the  primary  affection  of  the  cu- 
taneous capillaries  in  fever,  it  is  evident  at 
least  that  they  do  not  become  distended  un- 
til sum.'  hours,  or  even  days,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

It  would  too  much  exceed  our  limits  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  remain- 
ing lesions  of  circulation,  we  shall  therefore 
pass  on  to  those  of  nutrition,  which  the 
author  divides  into  malformations,  hyper- 
trophy, atrophy,  ulceration,  induration,  soft- 
ening, and  transformations.  The  first  of 
these,  though  of  great  interest  in  a  physio* 
logical  point  of  view,  have  (perhaps  from 
their  little  connexion  with  practical  medi- 
cine) been  very  little  noticed  by  English 
writers,  and  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  re- 
searches into  their  nature  and  origin  to  the 
German  anatomists,  from  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom,  Meckel,  the  author  has 
borrowed  a  large  proportion  both  of  his  facts 
and  observations. 

Every  congenital  deformity  may  be  re- 
ferred to  one  of  these  two  principles — defi- 
ciency or  excess  ;  to  those  which  depend  on 
the  former,  Meckel  has  given  the  name 
of  "  malformations  from  arrested  develop* 
ment,"  and  has  clearly  proved  that  they  de- 
pend on  the  persistence  of  a  condition  which, 
at  a  certain  period  of  festal  existence,  was 
perfectly  natural.  Thus,  in  the  embryo, 
t lit-  bands  are  always  formed  before  the 
fingers,  it  is  therefore  ouly  necessary  that 
the  development  of  the  part  should  be  check- 
ed by  some  cause  or  other  previous  to  the. 
ration  of  the  latter,  for  the  infant  to  be 
born  with  a  iingerless  extremitv.  In  the 
I  harelip  mav  occur,  from  the 
up;  er  lip  being  always  originally  formed  of 
two  halves  umbilical  hernia,  from  a  part  of 
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unheal,  uml  abdominal  vflflU 

,  how  lo  1L  that  the.  fciUall  itile»Ul»«  01 

a  Willi  the  lu( 
U-iliue  of  the  ptUejr,  noi   the  a  auj-ha-ii 
the   l1>uiu;i,   noi  any  othei  .  unilar  <;oidu»iou 
of  the  inula  oh.:,. -Weil,  bUtli   US  UiUut  n«CUe*a- 
rily  sometime*   occur,   had   the    bodies  been 


:f 


ihe  mU'StiU.   |  fgu  .v .  || 

UlOAilh,  liUtvUI 

the  chord,  ai.  \\  ith  these  view*  af 

the   (it-riiuin  anatomists,  our  Bttthujj 

enlu.-iv  i  ili  liuu,  how- 

i,  iu  the  explanation  of  the  odiej  i 
of  malformations,  reierring  eh  ,  iu 


which  the  supernumerary   pails  are  of  little  | Origin  .rated,  and  united  by  nucham 


importance,  or  tew  in  number,  to  excess  ot 
the  nutritive  or  formative  power ;  and  the 
lest,  such  as  double-bodied  monsters,  for 
instance,  to  the  coalescence  of  two  origi- 
nally distinct  embryos  ;  while  Meckel,  with 
more  consistency,  refers  them  all  to  the 
former  cause.  M.  Audial  scarcely  adduces 
«uy  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion, 
considering  it  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
facts  which  he  adduces  ;  these  facts,  bow* 
t  wr,  will  very  well  bear  a  different  explana- 
tion, and  equally  serve  to  support  the  oppo- 
site theory.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  if  we  extract 
•some  of  the  arguments  of  .Meckel  in  favour 
pi  tho  latter,  especially  as  the  work  from 
which  they  ore  taken  has  never  lu-ea  trans- 
lated either  into  English  or  French.  We 
•shall  do  this  as  brielly  as  possible,  and 
without  attempting  to  give  them  in  his  own 
words.  To  many,  it  may  appear  quite  ub- 
,-urd  to  refer  the  origin  of  a  completely 
double  monster,  such  as  the  Siamese  twins, 
lor  instance,  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
union  of  two  bodies;  yet,  unless  we  admit 
the  duplicity  of  the  genu,  even  from  the 
moment  of  its  quitting  the  ovarv  (which, 
considering  the  structure  of  the  ovum,  is  al- 
most tho  same  as  giving  up  the  argument), 
we  shall,  on  further  consideration,  lind  that 
this  explanation  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  .sound  seuseand  reason,  it  is  admitted, 
on  ail  sides,  that  the  existence  of  an  addi- 
tional finger  or  toe,  is  never  owing  to  a  me- 
chanical cause  ;  but  where  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  '1  and  if  the  nutritive  forces  have  the 
faculty  ofproducing  a  supernumerary  organ  of 
small  size,  why  may  they  not  equally  cause 
the  growth  of  one  of  greater  bulk  and  im- 
portance 1  Is  it  not  far  more  consonant  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  lo  admit  that  such  is  the 
case,  than  to  suppose  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  two-headed  monster,  the  whole  trunk  and 
extremities  of  the  one  embryo,  with  the 
placenta  and  umbilical  chord,  after  having 
been  once  formed,  have  entirely  disappear- 
ed?   Again:  where  there  are   two  bodies 


cal  inlluence  I  How  is  it,  too,  that  rn  every 
case  there  is  but  a  single  umbilical  chord, 
and  that  the  junction  is  never  at  the  back  or 
side  alone,  but  always  at  the  navel,  the 
centre  of  vegetation  as  it  were,  the  poiut 
from  which  the  growth  of  tho  embryo  com- 
mences, and  which  is  precisely  that  part  of 
the  body  which  would  be  least  likely  to  come 
iuto  contact  with  an  adjacent  embryo  i  lie- 
sides  the  extreme  improbability  of  coales- 
cence being  introduced  by  pressure,  there. 
are  many  facts  which  show  that  the  latter 
very  often  exists  without  baring  any  such 
effect;  twin  embryos  of  various  animals,  and 
at  various  periods  ol'  growth,  having  been 
found  in  much  closer  contact  thau  natural, 
and  yet  perfectly  distinct  from  one  anotl. 
Further  arguments  might  be  adduced  from 
the  same  source,  but  these  are  the  most 
simple  and  intelligible,  and  our  readers  will 
trjrjofa  think  that  the  digression  is  already 
of  quite  sufficient  length.  We  return,  there- 
fore, to  our  subject.  Although  the  author 
states  that  the  "  term  hypertrophy  should 
be  applied  exclusively  to  those  cases  iu 
which  the  tissue  whose  volume  is  increased 
retains  its  natural  structure  and  organiafc 
tion;"  yet  he  includes  under  it,  scirrhus  and 
medullary  sarcoma,  or  encephaloid  tumours* 
which  he  considers  as  essentially  of  the 
same  nature,  and  formed  by  simple  increase 
in  the  density  of  the  cellular  tissue  ;  he  ad- 
mits, however,  that,  "in  some  cases,  this 
alteration  is  joined  with  some  product  of  a 
morbid  secretion  into  the  areola'  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue,"  and  therefore  speaks  of  tUgfift 
diseases  also  under  lesions  of  secretion;  in, 
the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  with  more 
justice,  he  regards  the  accidental  erectile 
tissue,  or  those  spongy  tumours  which  have 
been  by  some  writers  denominated  fungus 
hamiatodes,  as  a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the 
vessels  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed. 
With  regard  to  the  causes  of  hypertrophy, 
we  fully  concur  with  him  in  thinking-,-  tbafc 
it  is  by  no  means  always  produced  by  "in- 
creased energy  of  the   assimilating  powers, 
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nnd  that  it  may,  nnd  often  dors,  depend  on 
the  opposite  condition,  viz.,  the  inactivity 
or  loss  of  tone  of  the  absorbents ;"  indeed, 
in  u  large  proportion  of  those  cases  in  which 
it  limy  he  considered  as  truly  morhid,  the 
texture  of  the  affected  origin  is  softened, 
and  its  circulation  is  <j ti ito  the  reverse  of 
energetic.  Tile  converse  of  this  is  equally 
true  with  respect  to  atropliy,  which  may 
depend  ns  much  on  increase  of  ahsorption, 
US  on  diminution  of  the  nutritive  notions. 

I'nder  Transformations,  the  author  in- 
cludes nil  those  morbid  growl lis,  the  struc- 
ture of  which  is  not  absolutely  different  from 
thnt  of  other  parts  of  tho  body,  such  ns 
ossifications,  cartilaginous  nnd  fatty  tumours, 
&c;  all  new  formations  he  refers  to  lesions 
of  secretion,  the  morbid  products  of  which 
be  divides  into  three  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  nre  entirely  destitute  of  vitality,  as 
pus,  tubercles,  &c. ;  those  which  have  a 
more  or  less  perfect  organisation  ;  and  those 
which  have  an  independent  existence,  viz., 
theentozoa  !  The  first  of  these  classes  in- 
cludes pus,  tubercles,  colouring  substances, 
cVe. ;  among  the  latter  is  placed  melanosis, 
which  the  author  thinks  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  tissue,  but  merely  as  a  deposition 
of  an  altogether  inorganic  substance  in  a 
healthy   or   a  morbid   part,  and   which    is 


lungs  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  that  tu. 
benl-'K  nre  there  at  ItfRtt  in  almost  every 
iiMance  forme. 1  from  them  •  and  we  cannot 
but.  think  that  M.Andral  is  somewhat  too 
hasty  in  "  taking  it.  for  granted,  that,  tuber- 
cle in,  in  its  first.  Stage,  when  it  appears 
under  tho  form  of  an  opaque  friable  rounded 
body,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour."  Jn  this 
chapter  several  taldes  are  given,  showing 
the  comparative  frequency  of  tubercles  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  body;  according 
to  them,  it  appears  that  they  occur  (after 
the  lungs)  in  adults  most  frequently  in  the 
small  intestine,  and  least  so  in  the  brain, 
uterus,  and  liver;  and  in  young  persons, 
most  frequently  in  the  bronchial  gland  and 
mesentery,  and  least  so  in  the  omentum, 
gall-bladder,  and  lumbar  glands.  In  450 
adults,  they  were  found  only  once, — and  in 
100  young  persons,  not  once,  in  the  liver. 

The  second  class  includes  those  secre- 
tions which  consist  chiefly  of  fibrine,  as  the 
false  membranes,  &c. ;  here,  also,  are  in- 
cluded scirrhus,  medullary  and  pancreatic 
sarcoma,  &c,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
had  been  previously  noticed  under  the  head 
of  hypertrophy.  The  author,  however,  thinks 
that  many  of  those  tumours  which  have  been 
considered  cancerous,  or  encephaloid,  are 
nothing  more  than  concrete  fibrine,  either 


nothing  more  than  the  colouring  matter  of  j  effused  or  still  contained  in  the  vessels,  nnd 
the  blood,  or,  in  his  own  words,   "In  those   mentions   having  found  those  of  the  luncr, 


tumours  which  really  belong  to  the  class 
melanosis,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  production 
of  a  new  tissue,  but  merely  an  infiltration,  a 
simple  deposition  of  colouring  matter,  in 
the  interior  or  on  the  surface  of  a  natural 
tissue. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  tubercles, 
he  thinks,  in  opposition  to  Baron  and  Du- 


kidney,  and  liver,  filled  so  completely  with 
this  substance,  that  when  the  organ  was 
incised,  its  structure  appeared  to  be  com- 
-pletely  altered.  It  may,  however,  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  this  coagulation  did  not  take 
place  either  after  or  immediately-  before 
death,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  all  the  smaller  arteries  of  a  lung  could 


puy,  that  they  do  not  first  appear  as  trans-  be  completely  obstructed,  without  produc- 
parent  vesicles,  and  that  though  the  latter  ing  very  great  disturbance  in  the  circula- 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  lungs,  &c,  they  tion,  and  further  morbid  alterations.  With 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  germs  of  regard  to  the  third  class,  we  do  not  see  how 
tubercles,  but  distinct  productions,  acci-  intestinal  worms  can  possibly  be  considered 
dentally  mingled  with  them.  He  opposes  ,  as  secretions,  and  the  author  brings  forward 
also  the  opinion  of  Laenuec,  that  they  com- 1  neither  facts  nor  reasoning  in  support  of  this 
mence  as  small  semi-transparent  granules,  strange  opinion,  which  is  so  contrary  to  all 
observing,  that  if  this  were  the  case,  these  analogy  as  scarcely  to  require  any  argument 
bodies  ought  to  be  found  in  all  those  organs   for  its  refutation.     The  single  circumstance 


where  true  tubercles  are  met  with ;  but, 
surely,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  morbid 
growth,  or  secretion,   should  pass  through 


of  these  animals  being  furnished  with  evi- 
dent organs  of  generation,  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient, for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  prove 


the  same  stages  in  all  organs,  aud  these  gra-   that  they  are  propagated  like  all  other  ani- 
nules  are  observed  too  frequently  in   the  jmals,  and  like  plants,  by  their  proper  seeds, 


m 


..  1 1  o  1 1 1 '  1  -     1  r  lie 

• 
simple  and  1  ,  us 

w  hich  is  advoc  it'  1  ii 

that    it   should    .still   erfst,   with    very  lit 
diminution,  notwltl  I   im* 

provements  which  Irr.v  1  iy  made 

in  the  instrument-;   which   its   adoption    l 
q aires.     The   pre  <>es  not 

exist  so  much  among  medical  men,  as  among 
the  public;  it  latter,  therefore,  that 

Air.  Scott's  arguments  are  chiefly  directed : 
and  as  a  considerable,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  work  is  very  intelligible  to 
the  Utterj  and  almost  entirely  free  from 
technical  phrases,  it  will,  we  are  convinced, 
oductive  of  mueh  greater  benefit  than 
many  works  of  greater  ptetcn  ions. 

After  noticing  the  very  general  employ- 
ment of  clysters  in  France,  and  especially 
in  Paris,  during  a  visit  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  first  strongly  drawn  to  the  subject, 
and  alluding  to  the  circumstances  which 
have  caused  their  rejection  here,  the  author 
makes  some  very  forcible  and  just  remarks 
on  the  injurious  tendency  of  habitual  pui 
tives,  lly  of  those  aloetic  medicines 

which  are  so   commonly  employed,  whicli 
often  induce  incurable  disease  of  the  rectum, 
and  which,  still  oflener,  only  aggravate  the. 
evil  they   were    intruded    to   remove.     lie 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  general  efficacy  of 
clysters,  showing   that  in   very  many  cases 
they  may   be  advantageously  substituted  for 
oral  medicines,  and  that  in  others  the  be- 
nefits derived  from  them  cannot  be  obtained 
by  any  other  means.     This  is  particularly 
the  ease    with  regard  to  certain   medicinal 
stances,  and  warm  or  cold  water  when 
employed  for  its  topical   influence    on    the 
pelvis,  and  lower  abdominal  viscera;    hut 
even  simple,  laxative,  or  abluent  injections 
are  not  only  less  injurious  to  the  constitu- 
tion, less  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  sad 
more  speedy  in  their  operation  than  p 
tires,  but,  in  many  cases,  far  more  eiHcaci- 

Use  and  Necessity  of  ous-    There  are'  P.robaW7»  but  few  PW»- 

-•  in  the  correction  of  Hal  -Ian,    tio:"  1S  who  have  not  seen  instances  where 


vital  or  chemical 
.•i   in  oth  aic  or   i.  tub- 

atithor  d  ttempt  t< 

which 
ore  little  known  anil  trod 

but    his   observations   on    this    subject 
highly    interesting,    and   the  a  I    in 

support  of  that  modified  hum. 
which   has    begun    of  late   to   be  generall) 
adopted,  viz.,  that  the  proximate  cause  of 
\ist.s   in    the    blood    alone, 
•without   any   primary    derangement  of 
solids,  are  bo  ,  that  no 

unprejudiced  person   can,    we   think,  after 
iter  tain  any  doubts  on  the 
subject.  ions  of  inner.  snot 

being  appreciable  by  the  senses,  and  which, 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  have  no  con- 
ctbn  with  morbid  anatomy,  are  very 
slightly  noticed,  and  as  the  few  observations 
on  the  subject  contain  nothing  peculiar  or 

final,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  n 
them  here. 

The  great  defect  of  arrangement  of  which 
we   have  now  given   an  Imperfect  sketch, 
appears   to   be,   the  too  limited  number  oi 
principles  which  it  acknowledges;   without 
increasing  this,  we  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  every  morbid   alteration  can  be  includ- 
ed :    and  there   will  necessarily  be   many 
whose  place   will   be    doubtful,   and    which 
v  come  as  well  under  one    head  as  an- 
other.    In  the  present  system,  for  instance, 
all  changes  of  form  or  situation  which  depend 
on  mechanical  causes,  as  hernia',  are  t. 
excluded,  and  numerous  morbid  growths  are 
trible  a'ike  to  nutrition  and  secretion, 
between    which  it  is  indeed  impossible  to 
draw  aline  of  distinction.    Perfection,  bow- 
expected  at  once  ;   M.  An- 
dral  has   struck    out   a   new  path,  and   the 
work,  with  ail  its  imperfections,  entitles  him 
to  a  place  among  the  lirst  physiologists  of 
the 


I   in   the  Treatment  oj 
s  which  ore   occasioned   or 
ravated  b  cumulation 

tar    Irritati  m,   fyc.       By   J  a  -. 

luv  chill* 
r,vo.   pp.i. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  foolish 


large  quantities  of  hardened  or  spybalous 
faeces  were  brought  away  by  the  operation 
of  an  enema,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  pa- 
n  the  most  active  purgative 
nes  had  been  i;iv-en  for  several  days, 
and  the  bowels  had  seemed,  but  for  the 
continuance  of  the  symptoms,  to   be  com- 


DIM.OCATI 


pl<  t.ly  clean  d  out.     'i'ut  it  is  ( hi< 
remedy  for  habitual  com  tipation,  the  i  ymp- 
i  irns  and  evil   consequen  I  h  :L  are 

well  described  by  the  author,  t lit*  the  warm 
water,  or  laxative  clyster,  w  i  I  be  most  bene- 
ficial,mote  bo  perhaps  to  femal  ia  than  ton 

tl 
when  it  is  doubly  valuable,  t!.  pre- 

cis* iv  the  time  «  Ii  n  artificial  (  \ 
most  hec  and  pui    al  ives  most  liki  Iv 

to  prove  injurious.    The  engraving  and  <]<>- 

i|  (ion  of  the  form,  general  .situation,  and 
connexions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  mjghl 
Beem  scarcely  necessary  in  a  work  like  this, 
they,  however,  enable  the  author  to  explain 
more  clearly  to  such  of  his  readers  as  mav 
be  ignorant  of  anatomy,  the  injurious  effects 
produced  by  tne  pressure  of  accumulated 
s  on  the  neighbouring  organs,  &c. 

The  observations  on  diet,  though  necessa- 
rily brief,  and  directed  to  one  point  espe- 
cially, are  remarkably  good,  and  entirely 
free  from  technical  terms  ;  we  know  of  no 
work  on  the  subject  where  so  much  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  so  small  a  compass. 
The  directions  for  the  use  of  lavements, 
are  equally  judicious  and  intelligible. 

The  remarks  on  the  use  of  purgative,  and 
other  eneraata,  in  certain  inflammatory  and 
spasmodic  diseases  are,  perhaps,  too  super- 
ficial for  the  medical  reader,  and.  scarcely 
necessary  for  any  other,  since  it  will  rarely 
happen  that  in  such  cases  the  patient  will 
be  without  professional  aid  and  advice.  With 
regard  to  poisons,  again,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  an  enema  can  be  made  to  ascend 
high  enough  to  be  of  any  material  benefit; 
and  indeed,  in  most  cases,  the  mischief  is 
done  before  the  deleterious  substance  has 
passed  out  of  the  stomach.  The  former  ob- 
jection, however,  does  not  apply  either  to 
the  formulae,  112  in  number,  or  to  the  re- 
marks with  which  they  were  interspersed, 
and  there  are,  we  imagine,  few  medical  men 
by  whom  they  may  not  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

The  work  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
man  of  sound  sense  and  observati   o, 
deserve*  to  be  n  ad  by  every  One  who  values 
that  gr-.atest  of  bl  ,  health. 
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T)i  9.  To-dayA. Edwards, rcftat. 6*4, 

of  moderate  stature  and  atonic  film-,  was 
admitted  with  a  dislocfttlo  I  of  the   shoulder, 

i  days' standing.  Several  atl  impta  were 
made  to  elevate  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
the  axilla,  witl  out  the  aid  of  machinery,  bill 

were     at  i  !  ful     le.-ults. 

Three  days  afterwards,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  operating  theatre,  and  on  examination 
soni  of  callosity    was  supposed  to 

be  felt  around  the  head  of  the  humerus,  in  its 
situation.  The  proper  apparatus  being 
adjusted,  by  passing  a  cushioned  belt  under 
the  armpit  of  the  dislocated  shoulder,  which, 
passing  over  the  opposite  side,  was  attached 
to  a  fixed  body, — the  biceps  being  relaxed  by 
bringing  the  fore -arm  to  an  angle  with  the 
humerus,  around  the  inferior  extremity  of 
which  was  buckled  the  cushion  to  which 
are  attached  the  extending  ropes.  The  pul- 
ley was  one  of  the  ordinary  power.  Exten- 
sion was  made  under  the  direction  of  JMr. 
Cowan  and  Dr.  Weir,  surgeons  to  the  infir- 
mary, which  was  continued  and  prudently 
increased  for  about  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
previous  to  which,  however,  30  minims  of 
a  Tr.  of  tobacco  was  administered.  Mr. 
Cowan  now  threw  a  circular  roller  under 
the  arm,  and  putting  his  head  into  the  noose, 
he  attempted  to  elevate  the  head  of  the  bone 
slowly  ;  continuing  this  force,  and  applying 
his  knee  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  upper,  and 
seizing  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  as  a 
lever,  and,  giving  the  word,  the  ropes  were 
suddenly  loosened,  but  though  a  powerful 
attempt  was  made  on  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  the  head  of  the  bone  continued  firm 
in  its  unnatural  position.  Little  nausea 
having  been  induced,  10  m.  more  of  the  Tr. 
were  administered,  and  extension  to  a  similar 
extent  and  duration  was  again  performed, 
the  same  efforts  were  also  made  to  elevate 
the  head  of  the  bone,  but  their  issue  proved 
equally  unsuccessful.  By  the  decision  of  a 
consultation  three  days  afterwards,  the  man 
in  exposed  to  the  pains  of  the  ex- 
tern1 ,  arid  twost  attempts, ap- 
itl  v  t  qua:  in  I  l  the  former,  were 
again  Endured,  and  seemingly  with  as  little 
success  (  :  ition  to  the  patient.  Mr. 
tow  an  staled                 df  made  as  much  exl      - 

:  v  it!.  thepatient*a 

•y,  and  (  ring  bis  advanced   age,^ 

Uy  as  the  power  and  volition  of 

pie  arm  were  considerable,  and  seemed  son:<  - 

what   in  ere  a    Vi    i  v   the   extension,   and   as 

these  were  likely  to  improve,  he  de<  med  the 
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dangers  sometimes  incident  on  violent  i  ,  to  whit  h  Cup  operation  has  been  pushed, 

tension  as   unworthy    to   L»e   hazarded,-  -lor  Uut  it  ii  wjuajjj   true,  that  another  an 

auy  consequent  advantages  tbnt  could  res-  uumeroua  class  of  patients,  yell  wltfc  appa- 

sonablr  be   anticipated.     Possibly,  lbs   the  rent  agony,  on   the  Interference. 


same  reasons,  exte nsive  depletion  by  bleed 
iug,  ice.,  was  avoided  |    and  though  the  s„me 
dose  of  tobacco  usually  produces  satisfactory 
results,   bit  constitution   seemed    to   resist 
considerably  (perhaps  from  liabit)  its   debi- 
litating effects.      i\(,n,Mr,  without  impugn- 
ing the  prudence  or  experience  ot  the  sur- 
geons in  the  management  ot"  tins  case,  it  is 
by  no  means  conclusive,   that  the  extension 
odoptrd  was  accurate,  either  in  continuance 
or  degree,  in  regard  to  tlie  success  of  the 
Operation,    or   in    relation    to  the   patient's 
safety.     Tagging  at  the  ropes  inch  by  inch, 
at  indeterminate  intervals,   there  appears  no 
scale  or  index  by  which    the  movements  are 
regulated  ;  certainly  there  are  some  to  which 
they    seem    to  appeal,    but    it   is   mutter   0/ 
astonishment,   that    their    existence    should 
warp  the  decision  of  the  surgeon,  or  have 
remained  so  long  unveiled.     Such,  Sir,  is  the 
ease,  when   we  observe  the  surgeon  feeling 
the  parts  about   the   shoulder,  as  if  in  hope 
of  discovering  their  degree  of  tension.      But 
yon  must  know,  that  many  of  those  muscles 
that  ore   most  intimately  concerned  in  the 
reduction,  are  seated  so  d< -ep,  and  in   most 
subjects  are  covered   by    such    substantial, 
massive,   and  elastic   integuments,   that  nu 
tangible  indication  whatever  can  he  convey- 
ed  to  the  lingers  of  the    surgeon.     Again, 
though  the  pectoral  and  latissimus  dorsi  may 
be  Somewhat  excluded  from  these  objections, 
still  unsatisfactory  indeed  must  be   tlie  evi- 
dence  deduced   from  such  grounds,  for  lei 
these    muscles    be   stretched  to   a    decree 


a  sometimes  before  it  has  commenced,  or 

after  it  has  terminated,  clearly  proving  it  to 

ho  the,  result  of  mental  trepidation,  or  a  de- 

fioiency  of  that  animal  forfe  or  botfpni',  that 

licuously  cliari  the  former 

1  lavs  of  individuals.  'I  he  fallacy  of  these 
diagnostics  beiwg  admitted,  we  have  only  to 
witness  the  operation  of  u  protracted  dislo- 
cation reduced,  or  turn  up  a  surgical  work, 
to  see  the  confidence  which  all  surgeons 
place  iu  them.  1  have  witnessed  otlier 
experiments,  made  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  extension, 
but  the  attempts,  if  such  were  their  objects, 
could  only  provoke  ridicule  in  tlie  mind  of  a 
reflecting  spectator.  Such  is  the  case  when 
we  observe  the  surgeon  seizing,  in  some 
part  of  their  course,  the  ropes,  and  tugging- 
or  bending  them  in  the  hope  of  discovering' 
their  degree  of  extension.  Hut  who  has  not 
observed  a  long  rope, that  even  sustained  tlie 
weight  of o> stately  vessel  against  the  flowing 
current,  bent  to  the  ground,  when  raised 
from,  it  a  loot,  by  the  insignificant  weight  of 
an  individual  standing  on  its  centre, — and 
how  opposite  the  result,  when  the  lever  is 
diminished,  when  the  two  fixed  extremities 
are  approximated,  or  a  third  support  inter- 
vened, or  when  instead  Of  standing  on  its 
centre,  we  erect  ourselves  on  it,  towards  one 
of  its  fixed  extremities  ! 

Now,  Sir,  without  accusing  any  one  of 
ignorance  of  such  distinctions,  still  their  in- 
lluence  is  so  vast,  that  when  we  see  a  surgeon 
ittemptiug  to  form  his  estimate  by  stretch- 


equivalent  to  eighteen  pounds,  and  they  will  i  ittg  or  bending  the  ropes  indiscriminately  a 
feel  as  bard  and  tense  seemingly,  as  when  a  I  tew  inches  from  their  junction  to  the  pa- 
third  more  force  is  added  ;  and  1  am  pet-  ,  tient,  on  the  middle  of  their  extent,  or  even 
suaded  that  whin  the  tension  is  increased  to    close  to  their  attached  extremity.     I  sav  If, 


that  high  degree  necessary  generally  to  re- 
duce such  a  dislocation,  all  measure  or  dis- 
tinction of  its  intensity  must  be  totally  inap- 
preciable by  feeling  the  hardness  of  the 
muscles.  But  if  this  mode  of  examination 
be  unsatisfactory,  how  much  more  so  is  that 
which  seems  to  be  much  depended  upon, 
"the  patient's  feelings  or  manifestations  C?f 
pain  !"  I  need  not  tell  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  performing  or  witnessing  severe 
operations,  the  various  degrees  of  suffering 
endured  or  expressed  by  patients,  apparen th- 
under similar  circumstances.  In  this  hospi- 
tal we  often  see  hardy  mountaineers,  whether 
exposed  to  the  lacerating  extension  bv  pul- 
leys, or  to  the  agonizing  march  of  the  knife 
through  the  living  fibre,  display  a  fortitude 
and  composure,  from  a  confidence  in  the 
surgeon,  and  a  command  over  their  feelings, 
that,  to  an  Unreflecting  spectator,  would 
seem  to  augur  deficient  sensation,  or  to  be 
dependent  on  the  puerile  or  insignificant  de- 


under  these  circumstances,  they  bo  made  the 
bases  for  further  resolute  extension  in  the 
bunds  of  a  bold  and  unreflecting  surgeon, 
we  must  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  patient  ; 
and  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  cautious 
and  experienced,  such  a  mode  of  examina- 
tion could  never  be  relied  upon,  nor  definifo 
conclusions  from  it  admitted,  even  though 
after  careful  inspection.  I  think  I  have- 
said  enough  to  show,  that  we  practise  no 
method,  uor  adopt  any  index,  by  which  wo 
can  estimate  with  anything  like  accuracy, 
the  degree  of  extension  which  we  are  using, 
or  that  probably  may  be  necessary,  or 
adopted  with  safety,  in  the  reduction  of  niiy 
dislocation  of  a  certain  standing,  or  of  a 
given  character.  This  is  a  dilemma  into 
which,  1  believe,  every  practical  surgeon 
will  admit  he  has  been  occasionally  placed  ; 
and  indeed,  in  attempting  the  reduction  in 
the  case  I  have  mentioned,  the  surgeon 
candidly  declared,  that  some  might  think 
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tho  extension  was,  insignificant,  nnd  might I  rod  is  nicely  graduated,  to  that  it  Will  nccu- 
Kaffly  be  iiKivaM'il  j  but,  he  snid,  the  power  rately  indicate  die  degrees  of  extension 
of  the  pulleys  was  very  great,  and  from  a  from  an  ounce  to  a  hundred  pounds,  There 
knowledge  of  the  dreadful  consequences  to  (could  be  no  batard  or  difficulty  m  its  nppli- 


tlu-  patients,  Unit  sometimes  rewarded  the 
surgeons'  temerity,  he  was  afraid  to  pro- 
ceed further. 

Nun,  Sir,  suppose,  (were  to  ask  thi 
tleinan.  (wii)i  all  due  deference  to  his  talents 

and  experience, )  if  lie  had  really  used  as 
much  extension  as  had  been  done  by  others 
ill  S|milar  cases  with  safety  nnd  success,  end 

suppose  1  were  to  ask  him  on  what  grounds 
ho  based  his  supposition,  what,  would  he 
iay  I  would  he  say  he  felt  the  soft  parts 
tense  ?  but  we  have  seen  that  many  of  the 
muscles  are  sunk  beyond  the  reacli  of  bis 
aig Us  ;  and  even  concerning  those  lie  felt, 
he  could  not  declare,  by  any  indication,  the 
amount  of  weight,  or  the  decree  of  the 
extending  force  acting-  on  them  ;  be  could 
not  say  be  reasoned  from  the  complaints  of 
the  patient,  for  such  would  be  ridiculous; 
and  even  in  that  case  be  superintended, 
especially  income  of  the  latter  attempts, 
the  patient  complained  of,  and  referred  his 
pain  not  to  the  shoulder  but  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  humerus,  where,  embraced  by 
the  circular  cushions  to  which  are  attached 
the  ropes,  the  skin  was  chafed  and  inflamed 
by  the  friction  during-  the  former  operations. 
Kuougb.  has  been  said  regarding  the  rigidity 
of  the  ropes  and  belts,  which,  independent 
of  their  elasticity,  can  give  no  satisfactory 
indication  ;  and  of  any  others  that  really  de- 
serve conlidence  or  consideration,  I  remain 
to  be  informed. 

Kow,  Sir,  if  my  proposition  were  adopt- 
ed, I  think  it  would  contribute  much  to 
prevent  the  surgeon  making  undue  or  hurt- 
ful extension,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  exact 
degree  to  which  he  bad  carried  it ;  and,  on 
the  other  band,  the  success  of  the  operation 
would  never  fail  from  the  premature  alarm 
of  the  operator,  arising  from  the  same  cause. 
To  accomplish  this,  I  propose  that  there  be 
attached  to  a  couvenient  part  of  the  extend- 
ing rope,  an  instrument  which,  hy  an  elastic 
spring  and  graduated  rod,  shall  accurately 
indicate  the  number  of  pounds-weight  that 
the  extending  force  is  equivalent  to.  To 
get  such  an  instrument,  we  will  not  require 
to  design  diagrams,  or  solicit  the  aid  and  in- 
ventive talents  of  any  of  the  cutting  kindred  ; 
fortunately  it  can  be  purchased  for  a  trifle  in 
the  shops,  and  will  be  immediately  recog- 
nised, when  I  mention  that  it  is  a  cylinder 
of  a  syringe  shape,  aud  has  long  been  used 
by  whipper.s  aud  carriers,  for  acquiring  the 
weight  of  packages.     To  the  one  extremity 


cation,  and   its  advantages  appear  worthy  of 
consideration  from    tboso  who,  in  public  in- 
stitutions, have    ample   opportunities  of  ap- 
preciating  its   utility  ;  of  course,  in   recent 
eases,     it    would    ho    unnecessary  ;    but    la 
complicated    and   protracted    ones,    its     use 
seems   essential,   before   we   can    fully  profit 
by   the    experience    of  other    writers.     For 
though,  in  the  valuable  records  of  the  expe- 
rience  of  Dessault,  Sir  Anlley  Cooper,  aud 
other  authors,  we  are   informed   that  dislo- 
cations  of  a  certain   character    and  stand- 
ing have  been  reduced  by  extension  ;    yet 
so   long  as  we   are  ignorant  of  any  correct 
estimate  pf  its  extent  or  degree,  so  long  must 
mystery  and  uncertainty  hangover  us,  when 
attempting   to    imitate     their    proceedings, 
which,  undoubtedly,  have  often  contributed 
to  lull  our  suspicions  of  danger,  till  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel,  or  the  lesion  of  the 
soft  parts,  proclaimed  the  undue  trespass  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  stop  short 
prematurely,  when  we  suppose  (for  it  is  a 
mere  supposition)  that  we  have  equalled  the 
extending  force  employed  in  those  cases  of 
an  apparently  similar  character,  in  which  a 
successful  result  bad  been  recorded).     And 
I  think  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say,  that  if 
the  exact  degree  of  force  used  had  been  re- 
corded by  authors  in  thrir  relation  of  the 
numerous  cases  of  dislocation,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  an  index  would  have  been 
presented  of  an  interest  and   a  value,   that 
would   not   fail    to    be   appreciated    in   the 
operating  theatre  by  the  agitated  and   un- 
decided mind  of  the  surgeon  ;  and  although, 
in   those  unfortunate   cases,   where   the  re- 
sults were   fatal  to  the  patients,  the  event 
may  have  been   sometimes  caused  or  facili- 
tated by  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  or 
of  the  new  adhesions  contracted  ;    still  it 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  insinuate,  that  an 
ignorance  of  the  excessive  degree  to  which 
the  extension  was 'pushed,  n^ry  have  occa- 
sionally, in  whole  or  in  part,  led  to  the  fatal 
catastrophe  ;    and   were    this  the  case,  the 
measure  of  extension  being  noted  that  had 
proved  fatal  to  tho  organization  of  a  patient 
(under  ordinary  circumstances),  that  would 
be  cautiously  approached,  and  for  no  mean 
reward  exceeded  in  future  attempts.     1  am 
well  aware  that,  in  a  few  peculiar  cases,  a 
trifling  degree  of  extension  is    sometimes 
productive  of  fatal  mischief,  but  such  cases 
are  rare  ;    and  it  is  no  argument  against  a 
favourable  consideration  of  the  present  pro- 


is  attached  a  ring,  around  which   may  be  j  posal,  which,  if  it  prove  of  utility,  and  capa- 
lixed    the  end   of  the  rope,  the  other  ex- 1  ble  of  application  in  the  majority  of  cases 
tremity  being  terminated  by  a  similar  ring 
which  is  attached  to  the  rod,  communicating 
with  the  spriug  within  the   cylinder.     This 


(more  especially  of  the  shoulder  and  hip- 
joints),  possessing  the  usual  characteristics, 
it  will  realize  all   my  anticipations  of  its 


I  Oh    nil.  AIR-CELLS. 


•hilt  tins    i 

k,  bi  the  most  /.-h-- 


lication,  ai  •  \  -  i  not  unfreqi 
md   iueffii  u   Bn, 

pried  to  the  relief  of  particulai 

turn  anomalies  of  constitution. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  remark  tint 
observations  an-  not  intended  to  Bp 
I    particular   or    reproachful    reflection    on 
those  gentlemen  cop<  d  the  ma 

meat  of  the  case  auduced  at  the  comm- 
meat   of  tli is  article  ;  ami    !    |  w[\\ 

grajtify  you  to  be  told,  that  sini  .  ber, 

the  conduct  of  our  two  acting  s 
whose  names  1  have  mentioned,  has  been 
BUOh  as  to  excite  and  maintain  that  happy 
spirit  of  satisfaction  and  mutual  confidence 
between  themselves  and  their  pupils,  which 
is  as  nec<  ssary  to  the  tranquillity  and  i 
fort  of  the  one,  as  ic  is  to  the  professional 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  other 

J.  F u. 

Medical  Society's  Room, 
Anderson's  University,  Keb.  i:;  >0. 


INQUIRY     INTO  THE  .TEXTURE    OF   THE    1NM  .It 
SURFACE    OF    THE    AIR-CELj.S. 

By  John  White,  Esq.,  M Ii.C.S. 

When  the  truth  of  generally-received 
opinions  is  not  demonstrable,  it  too  often 
happens  that  men  of  lively  imagination  en- 
deavour to  supplaut  those  opinions,  by  their 
own  novel  and  ingenious  notions.  As  the 
mind  is  so  prone  to  prize  too  highly  its  own 
ideas,  and  is  so  easily  blinded  to  the  errors 
of  its  own  beloved  notions, — when  such  no- 
tions are  opposed  to  long  and  -,  iK.illy- re- 
ceived opinions,  we  must  examine  them  with 
the  utmost  caution,  before  we  admit  their 
correctness  and  truth.  I  was  led  to  make 
these  reflections,  from  having  heard  a  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  at  one  of  the  principal 
medical  scappjs  10,  the  metropolis,  state  big 
opinion  to  his  class,  that  the  inner  surface 
of  the  air-cells  as  not  mucous  membrane. 

That  the  inner  surface  of  the  ail 
mucous  membrane  I  have  never  doubl 
and  1  believed  that  the    opinion  was  univer- 
sally received.      As  the  texture,  howev.  r,  is 
not  evident  to  the  senses,  it  \ 
ho  advisable  that  we  consider  what  our. 
sons  are  for  supposing  it  to  us, 

1.  Every  canal,  duct,  or  cavity,  in  the 
body,  which  is  liable  to 
traueous  matter,  is  lined  with  a  muoous 
membrane.  The  air-cells  are  liable  to  the 
contact  of  extraneous  bodies,  such  as  dust, 
smoke,  cvc. 


! 

o(    texture  oi 

•  in  ,  put  iu  tl  ■  <|y. 

I  he  nit  real  surface  i 

tinuous  with   the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ib    . 

tO  :el- 
.     i  . 
of  the  air-cell,  w  ■  r<     not   mucous,  it  would 
be   liable  to   adhesive   inflammation,      i 
occurrence  of  this  inflain:  ob- 

vious, would  be  frequent  and  fatal.  1  i 
from  the  numerous  irritating  matters  which 
are  so  often  applied  to   th"  air-cell 
from    tin- 
functions  .ust  follow  the  application 
of  such  irritating  matters.     Every  cldud  of 
dust,  every  whiff  of  smoke,  would  find 
victim.     The  duration  of  human  life  would 
be  infinitely  shortened. 

1  bese  considerations  render  it  necessary 
that  those  persons  who  I    to   the 

opinion,  that  the   inner   surface  air- 

Cells  is  mucous,  should  stato  the  grounds 
upon  which  their  objections  are  founded. 
Vi  e  will  shortly  consider  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  generally- received  opiuion,  and 
also  the   .  its  used    in   support  of    a 

different  opinion.  It  has  been  said,  that  as 
the  mucous  membrane  may  be  seen  lining 
'lie  bronchial  tubes,  and  cannot  he  seen  in 
the  air-cells,  this  may  be  considered  a  i 
son  for  believing  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
air-cells.  We  might  as  well  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  the  air,  because  it  cannot  be 
seen.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  mucous 
membrane  would  interfere  with  that  function 
of  the  lungs — the  purification  of  the  blood  ; 
but  we  have  no  proof  that  any  other  struc- 
ture would  be  more  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

If  the  membrane  be  not  mucous,  it  must 
be  fibrous  or  serous,  or  cellular,  all  of  which 
would  be  liable  to  the  fatal  consequences  I 
have  stai  d. 

The  connexion  of  this  subject  with  the 
most  important  principles  of  physiology  and 
pathology,  will  he  sulficient  excuse  for  my 
attempt  to  establish  the  truth,  even  if  that 
attempt  should  be  considered  a  weak  one. 
The  same  circumstance  should  prevent  any 
weak  or  doubtful  arguments  being  enter- 
tained, in  support  of  opinions  contrary  to 
that  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
•rrect.  The  s  a  .',•■  con*  terations  too, 
will  ensure    the   insertion  of  this   paper   in 

...Mil-. 

St.  Neot's,  i: 
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I  XI\  RR8IT1    OF  LONDON. 

t  I    \  -     .11     ANATOMY. 

[\im  u   \  i  im\   or  mi:,  j.i  n  m  i  i  .  I 

At  a  "i«  eting  of  Mr.  Bennett's  anatomical 

class,    in   the    I  nivcrsilv    of    Lmclon,    held 
.March  £3d,  IS.,;),— 

It  was  res  oil 

i.  That  b  letter  lias  appeared  in  last 
week's  i.\m  ii,  containing  imputations  on 

their  tiail.tr,   which  the  class  ch  cm  it  their 

duty  to  ootice  and  to  refute. 

1  bat  the  writer  of  the  letter  above 
alluded  to,  has  prematurely  charged  Mr. 
Bennett  with  p  breach  of  engagement,  in 
n<it  baring  performed  dnties,  Por  the  dis- 
charge Of  which  ample  time  still  remains 
hi  fore  the  close  of  the  session. 

S.  That  the  complaints  of  the  badness  of 
subjects  demonstrated,  has  arisen  from  the 
writer's  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  the 
demonstrator,  which  are  to  demonstrate  the 
parts  he  linds  best  dissected  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Bennett  has  gratuitously  exceeded  what  his 
duty  imposed,  by  frequently  purchasing-  and 
preparing  subjects,  at  considerable  expense 
and  trouble,  in  order  to  give  one  continuous 
and  connected  course. 

4.  That  the  writer  has  made  an  incorrect 
and  disingenuous  statement  of  the  propor- 
tion of  dissecting  pupils : — 1st.  In  having 
stated  the  number  of  the  class  at  300  (the 
number  attending  all  the  medical  classes  of 
the  University  together),  instead  of  at  180. 
'jd.  In  having  understated  the  average  num- 
ber of  dissectors,  at  from  eight  to  ten,  in- 
stead of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

5.  That  the  class  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  arrangements  which  j\lr.  Bennett 
has  made  for  the  management  of  the  dis- 
secting-rooms,  when,  from  illness,  be  is  un- 
able to  attend  ;  and  consider  the  charge  of 
neglect  against  Mr.  Phillips  a  gross  false- 
hood. 

6.  That  the  class  view  with  disgust  and 
indignation,  the  unfeeling  and  ungenerous 
allusion  made  by  the  writei  to  Mr.  Bennett's 
late  sc  vc  re  indisposition. 

7.  That  the  class  feel  an  unlimited  con- 
t  mpt    for    the   dastardly  maimer    in    which 

-attack  has  been  made,  and  the  want  of 
n,  sral  courage  and  probity  which  has  in- 
duced the  writer  to  conceal  his  name  and 
standing  in  the  school. 

8.  That  the  class  cannot  help  expr 

it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  Mr.  Bennett 

has  never  once  failed  to  be  mo3t  minute  and 


,u\  in  conductiii'.;  bis  demonstration^  ; 
while  the  senior  stud<  nts  wiianiiiiuu.-,ly  near 
testimony  to  the  i  uperiority  of  the  mode  in 
winch  he  In    invariably  explained  the  most 

inli!  rtmentl  of  anatomy. 
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To  the  Editor  of  I  hi  Lancet. 

Sin, —  1  WU  niich  surprised  at  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  in  the  report  of  the  case  of 
"  James  Grace,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital," 
No.  oil,  Lanckt.  "  On  Thursday  the  11th, 
the  patient  was  seen  by  Mr.  Travers,  who, 
after  a  careful  examination,  succeeded  iu 
detectiug  a  dislocation  backwards  on  the 
ischiatic  notch  ;  but  as  Friday  is  the  usual 
operating  day  at  this  hospital,  the  reduction 
was  postponed  until  the  following  day. " 
This  delay,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  it, 
are  equally  reprehensible.  If  the  surgeons 
of  these  great  institutions  are  all  to  act  on 
this  principle,  if  the  detection  of  injury  is 
not  to  lead  at  once  to  the  appropriate  reme- 
dy— if  the  instruction  of  pupils  is  paramount 
to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  patients,  then, 
Sir,  1  maintain  that  the  primary  objects  of 
the  illustrious  founders  of  these  noble  asy- 
lums of  distress  are  sacrificed  and  postpoued 
for  others,  in  themselves  worthy,  1  grant,  of 
being  provided  fur,  but  still  secondary  in 
relation  to  those  1  wish  to  point  attention 
to  ;  practice,  grounded  on  the  basis  of  that  1 
reprobate,  must  lead  to  incalculably  increased 
pain  to  the  patient,  and  I  leave  it  to  those 
influenced  by  such  reasons  to  say,  whether 
their  endeavours  to  give  relief  are  facilitated 
or  otherwise  ;  1  have  addressed  these  few 
remarks  to  you,  knowing  you  are  as  anxious- 
ly desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
unfortunate  inmates  of  our  hospitals,  as  you 
are  to  forward  those  of  the  medical  public 
generally,  or  the  students  in  particular. 

An  Invalid, 
Subscriber  to  The  Lancet. 

London,  March  18,  1830. 
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Lrkat.\. — In  the  letter  of  Amicus  Jus- 
ticiar, page  893,  col.  "2,  line  48,  for,  "  whilst 
a  junior  apprentice,  son  of  Mr.  L."  read, 
"  whilst  a  junior  apprentice  of  Mr.  Lyford's 
father." 

Will  our  readers  be  so  good  as  to  correct 
with  the  pen  the  paging  of  the  present  vo- 
lume from  552  to  58a. 


Correspondents  iu  our  next. 


END  OF  VOL.  I.,  1829-30. 
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